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LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


Szz or Sopor anp Man—AnppREss FoR A REeTuRN— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of the various 
sources from which the income of the See of _ and Man is derived, and its 
amount,—( The Earl of Powis) ie 1 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 


Buriats Brxr—Notice of Resolution, Mr. Osborne Morgan .. ee 3 
Russta anp Turkey — THe War — Tue Svez Canat—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. Bourke my oe - 4 


Prisons Bill [Bill 121]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Assheton 
Cross 4 

ses proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months )?—( Mr. 
Rylands.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, "Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 32 
After short time spent therein, it being now ten minutes to Seven of the 
om gana report Progress; to sit again upon Friday, at Two 
of the cloc 


_~ The House suspended its sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Miurary Law— 
Motion for a Select Committee,—(Sir Colman 0’ Loghlen) et ae 
[House counted out. ] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 


Locomotives on Common Roads Bill [Bill 22]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Colonel Chaplin) .. 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn. 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment 
Bill [Bill 51)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Sharman 
Crawford) . 
After short debate, it being a " quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday epee Bill— 
Report of Select Committee brought up . 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. se aecanian sini 
and read the first time [Bill 204] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill—Ministerial Statement, The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon; Observations, Earl Granville 


Metropolitan Street Improvements Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°” 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( Zhe Lord Coleridge) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day three months.’’) 
After short debate, Amendment, original Motion, and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


Inp1ia—EstaTE oF GenERAL Sompre—Quéstion, The Earl of Denbigh; 
Answer, The Marquess of Salisbury - - , 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 


RecorDER OF Dusrin—Orrice or Recistrar—Question, Mr. Errington; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Mertrororis—Sr. Marcarer’s Cuurce—Question, Sir George Bowyer; 
Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 

Crmumndt LAw—‘“ Toe Priest mv Axsotution ’—Qubstions, Mr. J. Cowen, 
Mr. Forsyth ; Answers, The Attorney General 

Law np Jusrice—Tae AssizEs—Quéstion, Sir Walter B. "Barttelot ; An: 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘“ Atexanpra’’ — ALLEGED InsvBORDINATION —_ Question, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Turkey — THe British AMBASSADOR AT THE PoRTE — : Question, Mr. 
Rylands ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

~~ ExastmvAtions— Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 

ardy 

Inpia—Army Mepicat Szrvice—Question, Sir Colman O'Loghlen An- 
swer, Lord George Hamilton 

Stave TRADE In THE Rep SzA — Question; Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Mr. 
A. F. Egerton 

Army — Auxmiary Forces — Hampsprre Movunrep Ritz Votuntrer 
Corps—Question, Mr. Carpenter Garnier; Answer, Mr. Gathorné 
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[June 21.] Page 
Post Orricze, WaTERFoRD — Question, Major O’Gorman; Answer, Lord 
John Manners za A 89 
Taz Customs DeparRTMENT — Re- onoantzariox — Question, Mr. Richard 
Smyth; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith és 89 
Navy—Tue Aroric Exprepition—Question, Captain Pim ; anata: Mr. 
A. F. Egerton 90 
Post Orrick — FemaE TerRGRAPH Guanxs — Question, “De: Oinezen s 
Answer, Lord John Manners 91 
Tames River (PREVENTION oF Ftoops) Bri—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 91 
Maswrasor (IrELAND)—Mr. ANKETELL—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Anawir; 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach .. m mA i ee 


Inp1a—East Inpia Loan—Tue Finanorat StaTEMENT— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. ae do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Lord George Hamilton) en Aa 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ the tae rapid increase of the debt of India, notwithstanding the enjoy- 
ment of profound ‘peace, is inconsistent with financial prudence, and renders neces- 
sary such a revision of the system as may provide, during times of peace and pros- 
perity, a large margin of income applicable either to reduction of debt or to works 
really remunerative ; and, in order to carry the above securely into effect, a high and 
independent authority should decide whether expenditure which it is proposed to 
exclude from the ordinary account may be properly classed under ‘ extraordinary,’ a8 
being, from a commercial point of view, a prudent investment likely to pay,”— 

(Str George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—MAatTER considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question ‘proposed, “That? it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise a sum, not exceeding £5,000,000, for the 
service of the Government of India, on the Credit of the Hevenase of India.” 

After short debate, Resolution agreed to; to be reported Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


Public Works Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 139]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 144 
After short, time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday 5th July. 


Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 209] = . 146 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Leith) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Sir ed cocz np — 
and read the first time [Bill 211] .. : 146 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Glasgow) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Sir Hey ee eee ; sented, 
and read the first time [Bill 210] cg -» 146 


Post Office Money Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Lord John 
Manners); presented, and read the first time [Bill 212) td -- 146 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill (Nos. 44-97)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. oe ds 
Amendments made:—Bill to be read 3* on Zwesday next; and to be 

printed, as amended (No. 118.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 


Army Promotion—Tiz Warrant—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy me ne + " 
Roaps anD Bripczs (Scortanp) Bux—Observations, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 19th June] i .. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

upon Monday next. 


County Officers and Courts (Ireland) ‘Bill [Bill 67]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Attorney 
General for Ireland) ‘ << 2 .- 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; and Bill committed to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Colonial Fortifications Bill [Bill 174]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) re ye is ii ee 
After short debate, It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


East India Loan Bill—Resolution [June 21] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 215] os be we ne 


It being now five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its sitting. 
The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 





Suprry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Tue Supzrannuation Act AMENDMENT Act, 1873—DeEPaRTMENTAL CiR- 
ouLtars—Resolution, Mr. Boord me ck 
[House counted out. |} 


LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


Russta—Hon. Coronet Wetrestey, Mumirary Atracoe—Question, Ob- 
servations, Lord Dorchester; Reply, The Earl of Derby : 


TREATIES oF Paris, 1856—MorTion ror PapErs— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for extracts of any cor- 
respondence which has taken place since the 24th of 3 =~ between Her Majesty's 
Government and other Powers as to the manner of fulfilling their engagements 
under the Treaties of Paris of 1856,—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) - 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Burial Acts Consolidation Bill (Nos. 27-80)— 
Order of the Day for the further consideration of the Report of Amend- 
ments, read .. os ss & se 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Order be discharged,”—( Zhe Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Order discharged accordingly ; and 
Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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EcciEstasticaL Commission (CuurcH Buripina)—Morion ror 4 RETURN— 


Moved, That the Return to the Order of this House of 19th June 1876, be amended ) 
by the addition of a balance sheet showing the amount of interest received and 
items of expenditure which have apparently reduced the balance by more than £6, 000 
and interest ; (2) by supplying the omission of the amount of population of each ‘dis- 
trict to which grants or nominal grants have been made,”—( The Earl Nelson) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 25. 


Post Orrice—Marm Bac—Trverton Junctron—Question, Sir John Heath- 
coat Amory ; Answer, Lord John Manners 

Commeaee 8 NEEDLE—Question, Lord Ernest Bruce ; Answer, Mr. Gerard 

oel 

Tames Froops (Mzrroror1s)—Question, Mr. ‘Watney ; ; Answer, Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg 

Mercuant Surerine Act—Drcx Carcozs—Tur “ BusTonvALz Question, 
Mr. Gourley; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Russia and Turkey — THe War—Tue Svzz Canar—Question, Mr. 
Gourley ;_ Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

THE a aaa i Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

mit. 

Vaccrnation Aor Prosrcutions—Case OF J OSEPH Aznet—Question, Mr. 
Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Law anp Justice—Tue Assizes—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. 
©. W. Wynn; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Russia AND Turkey — THE War—Asira Minor—Sir ArwoLp Kempatr— 
Question, Mr. Laing; Answer, Mr. Bourke , 

Hicuways—Lecistation—Question, Sir George J enkinson ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

Dusiin Merroporirran Portce—Case OF Mr. J. A. Brownxe—Question, 
Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Natrona, Boarp or Epvucation (IrnELAND)—Hzap TEACHERS OF Mopst 
Scnoors—Question, Mr. Fay; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach_ .. 

Navy—H.M.S. “ Inrtexrste”’—Questions, Mr. Ashbury, Mr. E. J. Reed ; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Army—Covurts Martian on SERGEANT M‘Carray AND Ornzrs—Question, 
Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Tue SLAVE TrapE—Brirish MERcHANT Serie -Gnedtinds Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Post OFFIcE Taunonarms—Trermzany—Question, Mr. A. Moore ; Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

East Inpra—Mr. FULLER AND Me. Lzeps—InDEPENDENCE OF Jupazs— 
Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Azmy—Promorion anp Rermement—Tue Warrant — Question, Major 
O’Gorman; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Ormmvan Law — Mourper or Serceant Brerr — Question, Mr. O'Connor 
Power; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Sucar ConvEentron— Question, Mr. Thornhill ; "Answer, Mr. Bourke 

ArmMy—RETIREMENT ON FULL Pay—Question, Colonel Alexander ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 

Tur Navy—Surs or War—A SELzcT Comarrzz—Question, Captain 
Pim; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton i ve 


OrnpER—CommiTTEE or Suprpry—REsoivtion— 


Moved, “ That: this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) . ee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Order for Committee .read-:—Motion made, 8 and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 

Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 
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[June 25.] 


Orper—Commirrez or Surriy—RzsoLuTion—continued. 


Army—Royat ArTuieRy anpD Enoriveers—Arrears or Inpian Pay— 
Morton For A Setecr Commirree—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Papers respecting the arrears of pay due bythe Government of India 
to Officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Eng iabers be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee,’”—(Colonel Jervis,)—instead th F x 4 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 

divided; Ayes 93, Noes 145; Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 190.) 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, proposed:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 104, Noes 56; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 191.) 


Surrty—Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply.—(&. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair: ”’— 


Army—First Crass Reszrves—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “having regard to the fact that men of the First Class Army Reserve, when 
called out last autumn, appeared in a larger proportion than any other branch of 
Her Majesty’s forces, this House is of opinion that it would be expedient to allow at 
least five thousand men now in barracks, who are over thirty years of age and have 
ved ny years’ service, to retire into that reserve,’—(Mr. John Holms,)—instead 

0: “ ; ; 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 207, Noes 46; Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 192.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” proposed. 


Army—NoumenicaL Tittes or Live Recuwents—Observations, Colonel 
Naghten :—Short debate thereon a3 bie oe 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
£48,600, Divine Service.—After short debate, Vote agreed to <é 
Resolution to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £27,500, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the Administration of Military 
w, which will come in course of payment from the lst day of April 1877 to 
the 3lst day of March 1878, inclusive.’’—After short debate, Motion agreed to 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ;* Committee 
also report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Superannuation (MercantitE Marine Funp Orricers)— 
Considered in Committee ale de ae oe 
Resolwed, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of the Superannuation Allowance of Officers whose Salaries were 
formerly payable out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of.the clock. 


Local Taxation (Returns) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 221] as i as oo 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


Law anp Justice—Surrey Assizes—Question, The Earl of Onslow; An- 
swer, The Lord Chancellor .. iy ea dé 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


OsscENE Pusiications—Lorp Campsety’s Act—Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
._ Answer, The Attorney General aa es aha ied 
Epvoation Department—Tue ConressionaL — Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answér, Viscount Sandon ae aie : hie an 
Russia and TurkEY—Lorp Dersy’s DesrAton or May 6—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, .. “i 
Navy—Destens or SurPs OF WAr—Quoestion, Captain Pin; Answer, Mr. 
A. F. Egerton Ps co 6 + 
PartiAMent—Order—Comunrree or SurPty—Observations, Lord Robert 
Montagu ; Reply, Mr. Speaker “9 ‘ ; 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill 
Bill considered in Cominittes [ Progress 22nd June] Ae ae 
After some time spent theréin, it being now ten minutés to Seven of the 

clock, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday. 
The House suspended its sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock: 


InteertmAte Inrestares’ Estates (Scoottann)—Resotvtion— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient for the Treasury to depart; 
without previous notice, from the immemorial custom of Scotland, and for the first time 
to oe 8 gow the estate of an intestate bastard when there are blood relations who, 
if he been legitimate, would have been his next of kin according to the Law of 
Scotland,” —(Colonel Alexander) as we ¥ <s 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 135, Noes 197 ; 

Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 


CuurcH PatTronaGE, REsoLUTION— 

Moved, “That, in view of the prevalence of simoniacal evasions of the Law and other 
scandals and abuses in connection with the exercise and disposal of private patronage 
in the Church of England, remedial méasures of a more stringent character than any 
recently introduced into this House aré urgently requiréd,’’—(Mr. Leatham) 24 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it is desirable to adopt measures for preventing simoniacal evasion of the 
Law and checking abuses in the sale of livings in private patronage,”—(Mr. Hard- 
castle,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’— After short debate; Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Cuurch Patronace (SAtz or Lrvines)— 
Resolved, That it is desirable to adopt measures for preventing simoniacal evasion of 
the Law and checking abuses in the sale of livings in private patronage. 
Superannuation (Mercantile Marine Fund Officers) Bill—Resolution [June 25] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. William Henry Smith, and Sir 
Charles Adderley) .. et it a ss 
Inzeaitmmate Inrestares’ Esrétes (Exatawxp) — Urcrort’s CAse—Morion 
For A RETURN— ; 
Moved for, a Return of any allowances made out of the estate, and of any other applica- 
tion for allowance which have been made, and not acceded to by the Treasury,’— 
(Mr. Colman)! be sa 3 * Pr 





[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 
Post Orrick —Tzizcraraie Communication (IRELAND) — Question, The 
O’Donoghue; Answer, Lord John Manners Me ue 
Te Macistracy (Ikenany)—RxEsoLvtfon—Question, Mr. W. Johnston; 
Answer, Mr. Fay , Le “i ‘< ie 
ParLIAMENT—ORDER oF Business—Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. 


Cogan, Mr, E, Jenkins; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) (r4-committed) 
Bill | Bill 160]— 
Committee on Re-commitment j 


Moved, “That the first six Orders of the Day be péalpeal till after the Order for 
Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) (re-committed) 
Bill,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 99, Noes 
23; Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(Mr. Richard Smyth) = 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out ‘from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is not expedient-that |the provisions of this 
Bill should be extended to the whole of Ireland,’—(Mr. |Murphy,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the'Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing: )— Question ' put :—The 
House divided; Ayes 87, Noes 256; Majority 219.—(Div. List, No. 
197.) 


It being after a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


Prisons Bill (No. 116)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Steward) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday, the 6th of July 
next, 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


Vane Act—PrEnattres—Question, Mr. Greene ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 

ooth 

Srontanzovs Comsustion or Coat—Rerort oF THE Roya Comasston— 
Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

NavicaTion oF THE RED Sza—Question, Mr. D. Jenkins; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘“‘Reputse”’—Question, Mr. P.A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton 

Navy—GunNERY LrzvTENAnts—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton 

Army—LizvTenant CoLoneEL Dawxrvs—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Russia anp TuRKEY—AUSTRIAN Porzcy—Question, Lord Robert Montagu ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Forest or DEan—SatE oF Lanps—Question, Colonel Kingscote ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

RouManiA—TREATMENT OF THE Jzws—Quoestion, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke ‘ 

MercanTitE Marine— HoryHeap Harsour—Wreck or tHe “ Eprra ”— 
Question, Mr. French ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 

CRIME (Inut.axp)—Muspmn or Mr. Youne—Question, Mr. E. Jenkins ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 

Vacorvation Act—Case or JosEPH Aset—Question, Mr. " Pennington ; 

Answer, The Attorney General . 
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ge [June 28. ] 
Post Orrice—Cxostne or TztzcrarnH Orrices—Question, Mr. W. Beckett- 
Denison ; Answer, Lord John Manners 
2 MERCANTILE FE Juice—Question, Mr. ‘hidinia Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Tne CoNFESSIONAL IN THE CHURCH OF Enctanp—‘ Tae Prrest ry Azso- 
LuTion ’’—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Intzcrrmate Inrzstarzs Estates (Scor:anD) — Parerson’s ‘Esrare— 
Question, Mr. Ernest Noel; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

0 MerTRoPoLtis—THE Parxs—VoLUNTEER Dritts—Question, Mr. Coope; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Army—OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY Forces—Question, Mr. Price ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

MaritT1ME ContTRACTS Brt—Question, Mr. Hamond ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer .. 

Navy — H.M.S. ‘ Atexanpra ’” — THE RepopTep Moriny — Question, 
Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

ELEMENTARY Epvoation Act — Scoot Districts IN Lrnconnsaire — 
Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

THE CoLoRADo BrErLe—Question, Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, Viscount 
Sandon 

Army—Royat ARTILLERY AND. "Encrverrs—ARREARS OF “Inpuan Pay— 
Personal Explanation, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Intanp Revenve—CoLLEecTion or TaxEs—REsoLuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the practice of imposing compulsorily on private individuals the duty of 
collecting Income Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and Land Tax, is unjust and inexpe- 
dient, and that Her Majesty’ s Government be requested to make — ision for discon- 
tinuing it,”—(Mr. Sampson Lloyd,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, on the Question that leave be given to withdraw the 

Motion, there being several ‘‘ Noes ’’?— 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed. 





East Inp1a—Mnr. Futter anp Mr. Leeps—INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGES OF 
THE HicH Covrts—Observations, Mr. Lowe :—Debate thereon 


Inp1an Orvit ServicE—ADMISSION OF gn gaara Mr. aad 
Playfair :—Short debate thereon 


Votes on Account—Observations, Mr. Rylands :—Short debate fice 


Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service AND REVENUE UE- 
PARTMENTs EstrmatTEs, VoTE on Account. 


(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a further sum, not exceeding £1,327,910, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services and Revenue ne to the 3lst day of March 
1878 

Then the several Bervices set forth.] 
otion made, and Question propce , “That a further sum, not exceeding £1,011,160, 
be granted, &c.,” —(Mr. Butt: -) — After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 
Ce] 
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Surrry—Crvm Service anp Revenve Departments Estimatres—Vore on Account— 
Committee—continued. 


Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’—(Captain Nolan : :)—After short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 





























LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


Russia anpD TurKEY—THze War—Excesses sy THE Rvusstan AnrmMy— 
Question, ition Lord aac! of Alderley ; Reply, The Earl of 


Derby er on See 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill (Nos. specu 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) , -» 480 


After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 





Tramways Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord de Ros) ; read 1* (No. 124) -- 483 
Municipal Corporations (New —- Bill [x.1. yeh ont aie Lord Resi 5 
read 1* (No. 125) .. 483 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


Locat GovERNMENT Boarp — EncIneerR Inspectors — Question, Mr. 


Hutchinson; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 484 
Rvussta anpD TurKEY—THE War—ALLEGED Bueeax pensceeids Cnssting, 

Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Bourke sé 485 
THe Britis Muszum—Satanres—Question, Mr. W. C. Cartwright ; An- 

swer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 485 
Law anp Justice—THE Orecurrs—Question, Mr. C. W. Wpeti + Annet 

Mr. Assheton Cross 4 486 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hous tuivunsire RAvadtion Tiviakp) 
Brr— Question, Mr. Butt ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 487 





Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


County FRANCHISE AND RE-DISTRIBUTION or Sra Ts—RESoLtvTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it would be desirable to adopt a uniform Par- 
liamentary Franchise for sail and County weranaen moc “yee AT 
instead thereof .. 488 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed: to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 276, Noes 220; Majority 56. 


Division List, ae and Noes r .. 585 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 





Pusric Loans Remisston— 
Considered in Committee ‘a ey 089 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday next, 
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Post Orrice TzutEcRAPH SERVICES einen 
Considered in Committee e 
Resolution agreed to: to be reported ina Monday next. 


County Officers and Courts (Ireland) ev Committee nominated :—List of 
the Committee ‘f os ° ab 7 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 


Intanp Navication (IRELAND)—Morion For A REerurn— 


Moved, fora Return showing the amount of money granted by the Irish Parliament for 
the formation of the Royal Canal between the River Liffey at Dublin and the River 
Shannon, and for the amount of money granted by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the Inland Navigation Commissioners to 
complete the Royal Canal from the River Liffey at Dublin and the River Shannon,— 
(The Eart of Leitrim) he & 


Motion agreed to; Return ordered. 


Inclosure of Commons Bill— 

Bill intituled an Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pur- 
suance of a Report from the Inclosure Commissioners of England and 
Wales—Presented (The Lord Steward) 

Moved, “That the order of the 28rd of April last, relating to the First Reading “of 
Inclosure Bills be suspended.” 

After short debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 1* accordingly; and 

referred to the Examiners. (No. 127, ) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 


Post Orrice — EpinsurcnH Recerying Hovsze—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Russta—Hon. Ooronen WELLESLEY, Mitrrary Arracue—Question, Lord 
Francis Conyngham ;/ Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Nationa GatLERY — Davin Roserts, R.A.—Question, Mr. Collins; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Post Orrice—Camotiwn Post Orrice, EXFORD—Question, Mr. Redmond; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

Conracious Diseases (Animas) Act, 1869—Convicrions—Carrie Pracvr 
= YorxsHirE—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright; Answer, Mr. Assheton 

TOSS 

Parocwtat OnARrrrEs (Crry oF Lonpox)—Question, Mr, Faweett; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Law and Justice (Inztaxp)—Dvuxow Perry Szsstoxs Cxerxsnrr— 
Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Pustico Heaura Act—Tue Parisu oF Asu—Question, Mr. A. H. 
Brown; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ‘ 

Anmy—Pay or Brever Masors—Question, Captain 0’ Beirne ; : Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy m 

CrminaL Law—ImportatTion oF ITALIAN Cumpren—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army VETERINARY DEPARTMENT—CANDIDATES—Question, "Captain Milne 
Home; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Ecypr—Tue Late FINANCE leeeaes—-isgetinn. Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

—, — Comprtition—Question, Dr. Brady ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

mit. 

Mines Acr, 1872— Conviction or Mr. B. THomas—Question, Mr. 

Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross on ar 
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Inp1a—Tue Sarr Durres—Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton 

PiumstEAD Common-—LEGAL Proceepives—-Question; ‘Mr. Boord ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Fir Istanps—Lazsour Trarrie—Question, Mr. Errington ; ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

Army Promorion AND Rerresent—Tae Warnanr-Qitestion, Oolonel 
Mure; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 0 Ny 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, apd Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’ 


Army—Movuntep Rirremen. —/Observations, / Mar, |/Oarpenter-Garnier : 
—Short debate thereon se 

Army—Minirra Surckons—Royat WaAxkane,' 1870—Observations, Mr. 
Lyon Playfair :—Short debate thereon : 

Army’ Mepicat DrrARTMENT — Observations, | Dr. Lush ; Reply, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy bt Bits He d 


Superannuation Acr AMENDMENT Act, 1873+-Resonurion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to. add the 
words “ it is unjust that Departmental Circulars'should ‘be issued in’such a form, or 
so interpreted as practically to repeal or modify’ the operation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and that it is expedient that’: those! /persons “who; -havé; been debarred 
from ‘participation in the benefits of ‘The Superannuation Act Amendment. Act, 
1873,’ by the War Office Circulars dated the 29th August and the 17th Decem- 
ber 1861, and nunibered 709 and,729, neapeetivelys should be mestored .t bit (posi- 
tion they would have occupied had such a Dasa Se been issue rT fs 
Boord,)—instead thereof 


After short debate, Question, “ That the beds! proposed fo be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put; and agreed tv. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do. now leave the Chair,” put and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £27,500, Administration of Military Law.—After short debate, Vote agreed to... 

(2. £243, 300, Medical Establishments and Services.—J After short debate, vee 
agreed to 

(3.) £534,000, Militia Pay atid’ Allowances. __A'tter short debate, Vote agreed to a 

(4.) £74, 400, Yeomanry Cavalry Pay and Allowances. — Aftet’ short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(5.) £468,700, Volunteer Corps Pay ‘and Allowances. — > After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

Motion ‘made, ‘and “Question proposed, “That a stir, not exdeeding £182,000, ‘be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Army Reserve Force Pay and 
Allowances (including Enrolled Pensioners), which ‘will :conie in course of (payment 
from the Ist day of April 1877 to the 31st, day.of, March 1878, inclusive!’ .;,.+ 
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After very long débateand many Divisions [Honse’ counted out atia.m. 7.15.) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 
Toe EAsrern Question—TuEe Meptrerranean | Fieet—Question, Earl 
Granville; Answer, The Earl of Derby: .'.’ ‘ +e vs 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill (No. 114)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2* soo dhe Marquess of Salisbury). .. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all after the word ( that”) in order to insert the following words: 
(‘‘that legislation’ with reference to the Universities will be premature unless preceded 
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[July 3.) ; Page 


Universities of Oxford. and. Cambridge Bill--continued. 
by an inquiry into the working of the changes effected as to the state, studies, and 
discipline of those, Universities by the legislation of 1864 and 18656,” —(The Lord 
Colchester.) 
After short) debate, on, Question, Whether the words proposed to be left 
out shall stand part of the Motion ? Resolved in the Afirmatwe. 
Then, the original Motion was, agreed. to:—Bill read 2* accordingly :—Bill 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
Persia AND TurKEY—TnHE Bounpary—Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Harrowby'; Reply, The Harl of Derby . . Ar .. 681 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


PARLIAMENT -— PRIVILEGE -—~ REFLECTIONS / on THIS Hovse— Notice, Mr. 
Blake ii ne “ al -. 684 
Srate or Premco Busryess—Tue Harr-rpast Twetve Rvrz—Question, 
. Mr. Fortescue Harrison; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 685 
Pustic Bustness—Untversity Epvoation (IreLanp) Brzr—Question, Ob- 
servations, TheO’@onor Don; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 685 
Tue Cotorapo Breerte—Question, The O’Donoghue; Answer, Sir Michael 


Hicks-Beach - on a ja i 
Russta aND, TurKey—TuHE Mepirerrangan FrxetT—Question, Mr. W. E. 

Forster ; Answer, The:Chancellor of the Exchequer... .- 688 
BusINEss OF THE Hovss—Notice, Mr. Puleston a .. 688 


PartiaMent—Pvstic Bustress—Late Srrrines—Notice, Mr. Whalley .. 688 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) (re-committed) 
Bill | Bill 160]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned, Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th June] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 689 
After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
Debate stood ‘adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


VacornaTion—ReEsoLurTron— 
Moved, “That it is expedient that an inquiry should be instituted into the practice of 
vaccination, for the jpupone of ascertaining whether it cannot be,conducted in a more 
satisfactory manner than it is at present,’—(Kar/ Perey) “ -.,) 182 


~ ‘Amendment proposed, 

, To add, at the end of the Question, the words ‘‘ and whether the Law relating to the 
accumulation or repetition of penalties for the same offence does not require amend- 
ment,” —(Mr...Pease.) 

Question proposed, :‘“That those words be there added: ”—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main; Question; as, amended, put :—-The, House divided; Ayes 56, Noes 
106; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 216.) 


Tae OonressionaL in THE CxuRcH,oF Encianp—‘‘ Tue Prizst iv Asso- 
LUTION ’—RESOLUTION— ~* , 


Moved,“ (That, shaving regard to\ thestate of the Law|which renders the publication of an 
> Obscene book an offence, although the person publishing it be not actuated by any de- 
sire to deprave, and to the absence of any power in the Education Department to in- 
terfere with the:religiousteaphing in. publio elementary,achools or.te make any nga 
thereon, this House is of opinion thaf the doctrines and practices set forth in a 
°" entitled “The Priést in Abeohition,” and carried out under the name of the Confessional 
by certain clergymen of the Church of England, do tend to deprave and are dangerous 
to the best interests of society and of religion,” —(Mr. Whalley) ; 


; -- 750 
[ House counted out. ] 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 


Union Justices (Ireland) Bill [Bill 28]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a-second time,’’—({ Hr. O'Sullivan) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leaye out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Hr. 
De La Poer Beresford.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That. the word ‘now’. stand part .of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 36, Noes 178 ; Majority 142. 
—(Div. List, No. 217.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Divine Worship Facilities Bill [Bill 47]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton) , bi «vw > “e 

Previous Question proposed, ‘‘That that Question be now put,”—(Jr. 
Assheton :)—After short debate, Previous Question put: — The House 
divided ; Ayes 94, Noes 78 ; Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday 1st August. 


Agricultural Tenements Security for Improvements Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) eA ; 


It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, further Proceed- 
ing was adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Army (Royat Arrmtery AnD Encrvzzr Orricers, ARREARS or Pay)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee . 


Public Loans Remission Bill—Resolution (June 29] reported, and agreed to :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] ve oe “ 


Telegraphs (Money) Bill—Resolution [June 29] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord John Manners, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 227] .. ' s° ee 


oe 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill—Ordered (Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Watkin Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 230] ee 


Church Patronage (Scotland) Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Grant Duff); presented, and read the first time [Bill 231] oe 


Board of Education (Scotland) Continuance Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 229] 2 


Colonial Stock Transfer (Stamp Duty) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry ‘Smith, 
Mr. James Lowther) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] if 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


Imbecile, Lunatic, and other Afflicted Classes (Ireland) 
Bill (No. 110)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord O’ Hagan) i 
Amendment moved, to leaye out (‘‘now’’) and add at the end of th 
Motion (“this day three months,”)—(Zhe Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 
After short debate, Amendment, original Motion, and Bill (by leave of 
the House) withdraicn. 
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[July 5.] 


New Forest Bill (No. 123)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,” —(The Lord President) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘ now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day three months,”)—/( The Duke of Somerset.) 
After short debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn: 
original Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


Pook Law—Tuxe » Boarpinc-ovut Sysrem—Question, Viscount Enfield; 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon yt 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


"Tasmanian Main Line Raihoay Bill [Lords|— 


Order for Third Reading read. 
Bill read the third time, oe passed, with Amendments, 


Scorch Herre Fisrerres—Question, Sir William Cuninghame; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope 

Navy—Rermep Navau Orricers—Question, Mr. B.A. Taylor ; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton ©” 

TrapEes Unions—SovuTn Yorxsume Mrvers’ ‘AasoctaTron—Question, Mr. 
Sanderson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 

Merrorouis — Samvr) Marcarer’s, Cxurca — Tux Arsert Mzmorrat— 
—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

TowNLANDS AND, Towns (Inexaxp)—ALPHAbETICAL Inpex—Question, Mr. 
Heygate; Answer, Mr. W.H.: Smith .. 

RussIa AND TurKEY—Lorp Dersy’s DESPATCH OF THE 6TH OF May— 
Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 

Navy — Tue New Navat Cottece—Tue Srre—Questions, Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answers, Mr. A, F. Egerton 

Pustic HEALTH (Mzrrorotis) aloes Mr. J. Holms; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Navy—Docryarp ENGINEERS aT Marra—Question, Mr. J. Cowen ; An- 
swer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Svocession Dury Act— DovsiE Dories—“ THE Arrorney GENERAL v. 
Cuartton ”—Question, Sir Colman O’Loghlen ; ome The Attorney 
General 

Pustic Busmess—Scoron Brits—Question, Dr, Cameron ; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army — TERRITORIAL TITLES TO Recmments — Question, ‘Sir Alexander 
Gordon; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

FIsHERIES (Oysters, Orazs, AND. LopsterRs) Bun — Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ? 

Law anp Justice (Scortanp) — Roman » Carnotics — Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, The Lord Advocate . 

Arwy—Masor. De Donse—Question, Major O’Gorman ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Crmmat Law—CasE ‘oF Franors TsaBELLA SratzaNp—Question, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ? 

Sane oF InToxtcaTmNG Lidvors on Sunday (IzLanp) Brst—Question, Mr. 
Charles Lewis ; Answer, The Chancellor. of the Exchequer ee 

PARLIAMENT — PRIVILE Parvitege—-Reriecrions IN THIS Hovsre—Question, Mr. 
Puleston ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate 
thereon ; 

PariiAwent-ParvitegePractier oF THs “Hovse—Question, Mr, E 

Jenkins ; Answer, Mr, Speaker ;—Short debate thereon 
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[July 5.] 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £132,000, Army Reserve Force Pay and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to. 
(2.) £374,800, Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance Store Establishments. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 
(3-) £2,986, 000, Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport, and other Services.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 
(4.) £805, 600, Clothing Establishments, Services, and Supplies. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to . 
(5.) £1,120,000, Supply, Manufacture, and Repair ‘Of Warlike and other Stores.— 
‘After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(6.) £828,700, Superintending Establishment of and Expenditure for Works, Build- 
ings, and Repairs at Home and Abroad.—After short debate, Vote.agreed to és 
(7. £154,400, Establishments for Military Education, agreed to. 
(8.) £31 ,000, Miscellaneous Effective Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
9.) £249, 100, Administration of the Army.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
re £33, 500, "Rewards for Distinguished Services, agreed to. 
£53,600, Pay of General Officers.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
fe “t ) £420, 200, Full Pay of Reduced and Retired — and Half _ —After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
I * £193, 500, Widows’ Pensions, &e. 
£16, 700, Pensions for Wounds. 
2 $35, 000, Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (In- Pensions). 
( a § £1, 005, 200, Out-Pensions. 
17. } £165, 000, Superannuation Allowances. 
18.) £42, 100, Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps, Non-Effective Ser- 
vices.— After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(19.) £1,000,000, Regular Forces in India, 
(20.) £400, 000, to complete the sum for Army. Purchase Commission. 


Resolutions [2nd July] and Resolutions of this day to be reported To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


East India Loan Bill [Bill 215]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature tentan’) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 26th June] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Solicitors Examination, &c. Bill (Zords) [Bill 190]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short, time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Factors Act Amendment Bill [Bill 168]— 
Bill considered in Committee . 
Bill reported; as amended, to be considered To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


Business oF THE HovsE— 


Resolution (Mr. Whalley) [House counted out] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 6. 
Prisons Bill (No. 116)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to 
be read 3* on Monday next. 
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Post Orrice (TELEGRAPHs)—RzEsoLUTION— 
Moved, “That it is not expedient ‘to agree to the introduction of the clauses proposed 
by the Post Office for partial — of their télegraphs into certain private Bills,” 
(The Earl of Redesdale) , 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdcoun. 


ConFEssionaL In ‘THE CnvktH oF EnGLanp—‘‘ Tie Priest iv Apsoivrion”’ 
—Question, Observations, Lord QOranmore and Browne; Reply, The 
Lord Chancellor :—Short debate thereon .. 2% ad 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY: 6. 


ony Barerparemtcr Anestionn ir. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 

Toss ’ 

THE MEDITERRANEAN “Figer— o-Buakch Bay— Questions, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Gourley ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer... 

PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—REFLECTIONS ON THE SPEAKER oF THIS, HovsE— 
WirnprawaL or, Morion, Mr, Puleston—Explanation, Mr. “Parnell ; 
Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon 


Surpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—Navat Epvcation—H.M.S. “ Inriexr.e’’—Observations, Mr. 
T. Brassey; Reply, Mr. A. F. Egerton :—Short debate thereon sp 


Navy—Navat Construcrion—‘‘ Acamemnon ”’? Crass— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘it is inexpedient to, build any more vessels of the “ Agamemnon’ class 
until that type has been fried. snd that the money proposed to be voted for such 
purpose be expended in building a vessel of war with full sail power, capable of 
cruising and blockading under sail alone, but able to steam when necessary 300 
miles in 24 hours, with a coal supply for 7 days, and with an armament consisting 


of one armour piercing gun of the longest range, as well as Shrapnel and ied ‘ 


guns and torpedo apparatus,”—(Captain Pim,)—instead thereof... 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words; proposed 'to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do‘now leave the Chair,” put. 


Tue MEDITERRANEAN FiLEET~Busrka’’ Bay—Observations, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer “4 ; 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimatis— 
(In the Committee. ) 
£193,890, Admiralty Office 
m £207, ’900, Coast Guard Service and Royal Naval Reserves, fe —After short 
dabets, Vote agreed to oe 
£109, 002, Scientific Branch. —After short debate Vote agreed to, ' 
£76, 930, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 

£66, 160, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad. 

£21, 316, Marine Divisions, 

£78,010, Medicines and Medical Stores, &c. 

£8,147, Martial Law and Law Charges. 

£130, 134, Miscellaneous Services. 

(10. j £880, 796, Half-Pay, Reserved Half-Pay, and Retirement to Officers of the Navy 
and Roy: al Marines. 

Motion pa and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £759,940, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Military Pensions and Allow- 
ances, which will come in‘course Of payment|during the year ending on the 31st day 
B. March 1878 : ’—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

£279,981, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 
£168, 280, Freight, &c. on account of the Army Department, 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit, again 
this day. a, 
VOL. COXXXV. [rump szrms.] [d@]_ 
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Supriy—Rerort—Resolutions [2nd and 5th July] reported -. 921 
First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 
Eighth Resolution read a second time. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £2,986,000,” in order to insert 
‘* £2,985,685,”—(Mr. Boord, )—instead thereof. 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£2,986,000’ stand part of the 
Resolution:’’—The House divided; Ayes 146, Noes 59; Majority 87.— 


(Div. List, No. 224.) 
And it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, further Proceeding 


stood adjourned till this day. 


And it being five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended its 


sitting ey 
The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, en Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 


Ture Roperts Court Martratc—MorTion ror aN ADDRESS— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, i in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that, in view of 
the circumstances disclosed upon the proceedings of the Court Martial upon 
Captain Roberts, She will be graciously pleased to reinstate him in his rank in the 
Army,”—(Mr. Edward Jenkins,)—instead thereof . 923 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand “i 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 137, Noes 72; Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 225.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


‘Tue Priest iv Assotution ’’—Resolution, Mr. Whalley .. 946 


[House counted out. } 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


PaRLIAMENT — ELEcTION oF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR ScoTLAND—EHARL- 
pDoM oF Mar—ReEsoLvuTion— 


Moved to resolve, 

That upon hearing the petition of the Earl of Mar and Kellie this House doth order 
that at all future meetings of the Peers of Scotland assembled under any Royal 
Proclamation for the election of a Peer or Peers to represent the Peers of Scotland, 
the Lord Clerk Register, or the Clerks of Session officiating in his name, do call the 
title of Mar in the Roll of Peers of Scotland in Parliament called at such elections in 
the place and precedence to which it has been declared by the resolution and judg- 
ment of this House on 26th February 1875 to be entitled according to the date of the 
creation of that Earldom, and in no other place, with a saving nevertheless as well to 
the said Earl of Mar and Kellie as to all other Peers of Scotland, their rights and 
places upon further and better eathertty seca for the same, — (he Duke of 
Buccleuch) os 947 i 

Previous Question moved, — (The Senesaee of Huntly : »)—After short 

debate, Motion and original Motion (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn. 
Moved, That a Select Committec be appointed to consider the matter of the petition of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie presented on the 5th of June 1877, and the precedents 
applicable thereto; and to report thereon to the House,—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee nominated, July 17 :—List of the Committee .. »» 958 








/ée 
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ExpoweEp Scnoots Aots—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 
Moved for— 


“Return made out, — by county, with in each case a proximate estimate of the 
annual endowments of 

“1. The number of schemes finally approved and in force in England and Wales under 
the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, and 1874; 

“2, The number of schemes published by the Charity Commissioners under those Acts, 
but not yet finally appeived 

“3. The Endowed Schools not returned in 1. and 2. nor included in section 3. of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1873, which are within the general provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Acts; 

“4, The aggregate number and income of Endowed Schools included in section 3. 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1873: Also, 

‘* Return of the number and grades (as determined by maximum age of scholars, amount 
of fees payable, and course of instruction) of schools established or regulated by 
schemes approved under the Endowed Schools Acts, in the following form. 





Scuemes sub- Ist 2nd 3rd Elementary 
mitted by Grade. Grade. Grade. Schools. 





Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners -- - - 
Charity Commissioners - 























—(The Eari Fortescue.) ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Returns ordered to be laid before the House. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


Royal Dublin Society (No. 2) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months ,?—(ir. 
O’ Shaughnessy :)—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


‘“‘Tue Priest in Apsotution”’—Question, Mr. Whalley 

Russta and TurkEy—EneauisH OcouPaTiIon OF \ConstaNTINOPLE—Question, 
Mr. Monk; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army—Tue Mrrria—Tue RecuLations—-Question, General Sir George 
Balfour; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Navy—Navicattne Sus-Lizvrenants—Question, Mr. Bruen; Answer, Mr. 
A. F. Egerton 

Navy—Tse Herrine Fisnerres—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Navy — Navat OoLLEGE Sire,  DartwourH — Question, “Mr. Edwards; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 

Tue Forest or Dean—Acr or 10 Geo. IV., C. 50—Question, Colonel 
Kingscote ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Cenrrat Arrica — Mr. Srantzy—Tue Brrrisn Frac — Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke f 

Navy—Navat Onartams— Tae Socrery or “Tue Hory Cross ”— 
Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. A. F'. Egerton ., o 
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Navy—H.M.8. “Inrrexrmre” —A Oommrrrer or Inqurry—Question, Sir 
John Hay; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. si 
Russra and TurKey—Rvmovurep InrervenTion—Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer wi on 


PaRLIAMENT—SuppLy—OrDER oF Bustness—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “‘ That, after the Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the South Africa 
Bill, this House will resolve itself into the Committee of Supply,”—(Mr. Chancellor of 


the Exchequer) se sr 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bill 195]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. J. Lowther) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,””—( Ir. 
Courtney. ) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question: ’—The House divided; Ayes 81, Noes 19; Majority 62.— 
(Div. List, No. 226.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 
BroapmMoor Cromat Lunatic AsytuM— Report oF THE ComMMITTEE — 
Observations, Mr. Rylands ; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross i 
Turkey—Bosnta—Desparcn oF Consut Hormes—Observations, Ques- 
tion, Mr. Shaw Lefevre; Reply, Mr. Bourke :—Short debate thereon 


Tue Estimates, 1876-7— Writ anp Seay Orrick (IrELAND)—ReEsoiv- 


TIon—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘this House is of opinion that the action of the Treasury in omitting to place 
a Vote on the Estimates for the financial year 1876-7, for the payment of the 
salary fixed by Statute to be paid to the Junior Clerk'of the Writ and Seal Office 
in Ireland, to which office Mr. D. R. Pigot, junior, was appointed on the 20th day 
of November 1875, as directed by the Statute 13 Vic. c. 18,’s. 33, and the duties of 
which he still discharges, is inconsistent with the intentions and spirit of the Act 
17 and 18 Vic. c. 94, by which the payments of salaries, declared payable by 
Statute to the holders of certain’ freehold offices held during ‘good behaviour, were 
transferred from the Consolidated Fund to the Estintates, without any intention of 
thereby diminishing the security, of such payments, further than subjecting them to 
the control of Parliament by an annual Vote of this House,” (ifr. Cogan, )— 
instead thereof . 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the ‘words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 227, Noes 88; Majority 189.—(Div. List, No. 227.) 

Rvussta—Hon. Coroner, WeELLEstEY—Muiuirary Arracne—Observations, 
General Shute; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Short debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Lords Amendments be now taken into Consideration,”’ 
—(Mr. M‘ Lagan) ca — wh ‘* 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 131, Noes 
27; Majority 104.—(Div. List, No. 228.) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Parnell’ :)—Question 
put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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Wine and Beerhouse Act (1869) Amendment Bill [Bill 177]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Staveley Hill) 1038 
Moved, ‘* That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Lord Frederick Cavendish :) 

—After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


Ways anp Mreans— 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, the sum of £20,000,000 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


ArTIZANS AND Lasourers’ Dwetiines Act—DeEmo.itions In FETTER LANE 
—Observations, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; Reply, Earl Beauchamp .. 1039 

Navy—H.M.S. “ Inrrextsrz ’? — Observations, The Duke of Somerset; 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ‘ .. 1040 


New Forest Bill (No. 129)— 
House in Committee; Bill teats without Amendment; and to be read 
3* on Thursday next : ; . 1041 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


Intanp Revenve—Sprrits in Bonp—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer d .. 1041 
Epvcation DEPARTMENT—CONFERENCE on DoEsTt0 Economy, BIRMINGHAM 
—Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. .. 1042 
Navy—EneuisoH Orricers IN THE Turkish Szrvice—Question, Mr. W. 
Whitworth ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton .. 1043 
Russia AND TuRKEY—RvMOURED INTERVENTION—Question, Mr. Whalley ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1044 
Navy—Tue Navat Coizece Sire, Dartmovra—Question, ‘Sir Frederick 
Perkins; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton aT .. 1045 
SoutH AFRICA Brt—Notice, Mr. E. Jenkins ; Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Mr. Muntz; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1045 
Tue Macrsrracy (IrELanD)—Mr. Witu1am AnckEeTELL—Question, Mr. 
Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach se .. 1046 


Surriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 

Crviz Service Estrwates—Tue Epucation Vores—DerrPaRTMENTAL StatTE- 
MENT — PaRLIAMENT—RULES AND PRACTICE oF THE Hovs—e—Observa- 
tions, Viscount Sandon ie .. 1047 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That this Mioees do now lbiilia 4 ’—( Mr. 

William Edward Forster : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
— Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
hair: ’— 


Traine CottecEs—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the English Education Code, by requiring that all students of training 
colleges receiving Government aid must reside within such colleges, a condition 
not imposed by the Scotch Code, and by withholding from graduates of universities 
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Suprry—Order for Committee read—Tramntne CoLLeGEs—ResoLutTion—continued. 


the encouragement offered by the Scotch Code to enter on the profession of Ele- 
mentary Teachers, tends to increase the cost of the erection and maintenance of these 
colleges, and to diminish the number of duly ses gs teachers Vir nat bn Samuelson — 
instead thereof 3 » 1058 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the sedis rere to be left out stand uk 
of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 121, Noes 78; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 229.) 


Epvucation DreparTMENT—Scuoot Boarps—Setection or SussEcts—Ob- 


servations, Sir John Lubbock :—Short debate thereon .. . 1060 
Epvcation DrparTMENT—ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS OF TEACHERS— 
Observations, Lord Francis Hervey :—Short debate thereon . 1069 
THE EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY Epucation—Observations, Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; Reply, Viscount Sandon m 53 1072 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now eats the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orviz Service EstmatEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IV.—Enpvoation, Sorence, anp Arr. 
(1.) £1,260,829, to complete the sum for Public rn England and Wales.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to " 1079 
(2.) £224,689, to complete the sum for the Science fe Art Departement, agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £288,782, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year a on the 31st day of March 
1878, for Public Education in Scotland” - 1084 


Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, ond, ask leave to sit again,’ (tr. 
Lyon Playfair :)—Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Public Health (Ireland) Bill [Bill 116]— 
Order for Second Reading read . 1085 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Invi Tartrr—Iurort Duties on Corron Manuractures—ReEsoLvuTion— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this, House, the. Duties now levied upon Cotton 
Manufactures imported into India, being protective in their nature, are eo td 
to sound commercial policy, and ought to be repealed without delay,’—(Mr. Birley) .. 1085 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the present condition of the finances of India, it is not possible'to abandon 
the greater part of the Import Duties without an extensive re-adjustment of the finan- 
cial system, and a fair consideration of other claims to remission of taxation,”—(Sir 
George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words “so soon as the financial condition of 
India will permit,” —(Lord George Hamilton.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the Duties now levied upon Cotton Manu- 
factures imported into India, being protective in their nature, are contrary to sound 
commercial policy, and ought to be repealed without delay, so soon as the financial 
condition of India will permit. 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000) Bill— 
Resolution [July 9] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time -- 1128 


CuurcH or EneLanp ENDOWMENTS—Resolution, Mr. Whalley .- 1128 
[House counted out. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 


Roaps AND Bripggs (Scortanp) Bu1—Questions, Sir Robert Anstruther, 
Sir Windham Anstruther; Answers, Mr. W. H. Smith .. 1129 


Church Rates Abolition (Scotland) Bill [Bill 30]— 
_ Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. M‘Laren) .. 1130 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘“ upon this day three months,” — 
(Mr. Mark Stewart.) 
After long debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question:”"—The House divided; Ayes 148, Noes 204; Majority 
61.—(Div. List, No. 230.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Irish Peerage Bill (Zords) [Bill 119]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’””—(Mr. Plunket) .. 1164 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Montgomerie, Mr. Mackintosh, Sir William Cuninghame) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 246] “ Se vi -» 1167 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Their Lordships having gone through the Business on the Paper, without 
debate—— [House adjourned ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Merropouis—New Lopez in Hype Parx—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel wa By . 1168 

Toe Sovrnern Pactric—Tue Samoa Istanps—Question, Mr. Baxter ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke a v4 ne Pe 

QueEN Annz’s Bounty Boarp — Question, Mr. Bass; Answer, Mr. 


Assheton Cross ee aa 3 . 1169 
GrsrattaR—New Custom House Recutations—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; 


Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ae s 169 
Sourh Arrica OonFEDERATION—TuHE TRANSVAAL TERRITORY—Question, 
Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ee . 1170 


Tse Crviz Service—Warirters. in GovernMENT Orrices—Question, Mr. 


Gordon ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 1171 
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TurRKEY—RELEASE OF BuLGARIAN Parisonzrs—Question, Mr. Baxter; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke os bavi 
Curist’s Hosrrrar—Svromz or a ScHoLaR —Question, “Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1172 
Tue Soorery or THE Hoty Oross—“Tar Prresr my Axssonvrion”— 
—Question, Mr. Hussey Vivian; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer » 1174 
Army—Socnoot or Miirary ENGINEERING AT OxuaTHam—Question, Mr. 
H. B. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy iy . 1175 
Russta ann Turkey — ALLEGED Russtaw ArrociTres — Questions, Mr. 
Ritchie, Sir George Bowyer; Answers, Mr. Bourke, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
Army Mepicat OFFicErs RermEeMEntT—Question, Dr. Ward; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 
EnpowEp ScHoots — SrAMFORDHAM Scroor—Question, Mr. Beaumont ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 
Inpian War Cuarces—Question, Lord Frederick Cavendish ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 1177 
Army—Reomenta, Masors anp Lievrenant Coroxzts—Question, Mr, 
Stacpoole; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy  o aeee 
France—Passports—Question, Mr, Repton ; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1178 
Navy—Retirep Navat Orricers—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, 
Mr. A. F. Egerton 1178 
Crnaxat Law—ConvEYANcE oF " PrisoneRs—Question, Mr. Paget ; An- 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Navy — Tue New Navat COotzzcez, Darrmourn — Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 
THE CoLoRapo BEETLE—Question, Captain Nolan : : Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach .. ‘he . 1180 
Perv — Tae Peruvian Iron-cran “ Hvascar ” — Question, Captain 
Pim ; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 1180 
Navy—H.M.S. “ Inrrexrere ”—Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton .. . 1181 
Unrrev Srares—Tue Parapenpnia Exusrrioy—Tue Ruront— Question, 
Sir Henry Havelock ; Answer, Viscount Sandon . 1181 
THe Buriats QuEsTION — Notice or Morton Wirnprawn — Question, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian; Answer, Mr. Osborne Morgan 1181 
Satz or Lyroxrcarmve Lievors on SUNDAY (IRELAND Brrz—Question, Mr. 
Richard Smyth; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1182 


Moved, ‘That this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. Sullivan :)—After 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 


1175 
. 1176 
1176 


1179 
1179 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Intanp Navication (IRELAND)—BALLINAMORE CanaL — Observations, 
Captain O’Beirne ; Reply, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. .. 1201 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates—OCxass IV. 
—Envcation, Science, anp ArT— 
(In the Committee.) 


ag ome ,782, to complete the sum for Public Education, Scotland.—After debate, 


ote agreed to : 
(2.) £430,236, to complete the sum "for Public Education, Ireland. —After debate, 
Vote agreed to 
(3-) £20,028, to complete the sum for the Chief Secretary for Ireland’s Offices. — 
_ "After short debate, Vote agreed to .. old 
(4.) £300, to complete the sum for the Boundary Survey, Treland, agreed to. 
(5.) £1 485, to complete the sum for the Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 


freland, agreed to, - 


1204 
1223 
1236 
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Svppry —Crvm Service Estmmares—Ciass IV.—Enpvcation, Screncz, anpD ART— 

Committee—continued. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £95,184, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray’ the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 81st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board in 
Treland ” es a oe <a .. | 1237 

Motion made, and) Question, proposed, ‘‘' That a sum, pot exceeding £93,184, be 
granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Meldon :)—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £93,984, be 

ted, &c.,’—(Mr. Gray :)—Question put :—The Committee divided ;, Ayes 34, 
Ras 166 ; Majority 122.—(Div. List, No, 231.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Post Office Money Orders Bill [Bill 212]— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be, now read ‘a second time,”’—(Lord John 
Manners) na ka ~ a .. 1240 
Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir John Lubbock :)— 
Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment Bill [Bill 233]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th July]; 
‘‘ That the Amendments made'by the Lords to the Bill be now taken 
into consideration :”"—Debate resumed, es 7% 

Lords Amendments considered, and agreed to. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 13. 
Soctety or THE Hoty Cross—Tue Rev. E. H. Cross—Observations, Lord 


1240 


Oranmore and Browne Js re os .. 1242 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill (Nos. 114, 138)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment), according to Order us. 1242 


Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 146.) 


Tue Orpnance Survey—Renpvction or Srarr—Question, The Marquess of 
Lansdowne; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ... 1267 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 13. 


Peace Preservation (IrELaAND) Act, 1871—Tue Country or Lovrna— 
Question, Mr. Kirk ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 1268 

Peace Preservation (Iretanp) Acr, 1871—Exrra Poztce 1 Irisx 
Countres—Question, Mr. Kirk; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 1268 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Convict Prisons—DiscieLiInE AND ManaGEMENT—AppRESS FoR A RoyAn 
Commission—Amendment birt npr 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, facilities for the independent inspection of 
convict establishments should be provided; and that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that a Royal Commission be appointed to in- 
quire into the discipline and management of these prisons,”—(Jr. Parnell,)— 
instead thereof .. Bs BS ? -- 1269 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
Main a “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


VOL, COXXXY. [ruirp seriEs.] [  ] 
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SUPPLY—considered in a Service Estmmates—Crass IT, 
—SALARIES AND Expenses oF Pusiic DEPARTMENTS— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £4,476, to complete the sum for the Public Record Office, Ireland. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £21,995, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment Se the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland” .. 

Motion made, ant Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £12,995, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Captain O’ Beirne :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with 
drawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3 ) a to complete the sum for the Registrar General's Department, &c., 

relan 

(4.) £15,808, to complete the sum for the General Survey and Valuation, Ireland.— 
After short "debate, Vote agreed to 2 

(5.) £61,100, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Treland, agreed to. 


Cuass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(6. . £45,987, to complete the sum for Law Oharges.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(7.) £182,710, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions. 

(8.) £132,530, to complete the sum for the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ‘ 

(9.) £47,160, to complete the sum for the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer Divisions of the High Court of Justice.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(10.) £69,957, to complete the sum for the Probate and Divorce Registries of the High 
Court of Justice. 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £9,831, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the Admiralty Registrar and 
Marshal of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice” ee ae - 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £8,231, be 
granted, &e.,’ -»’—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £9,192, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Wreck Commissioner” .. 

After short debate, it being 10 minutes to Seven of the clock, the 
House resumed :—Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Com- 
mittee also report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


Curist’s Hosprrat—-SvicipE oF A ere Mr. Assheton 
Cross ‘ F oe 7 


And it being Som of the hack; House ecnanted its Sitting. 


House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 
[House counted out, } 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Private Birrs— Post Orrick (TELecRaPHS)— THE TreLEGRAPH CLAUSES— 
The Christchurch Gas Bill, having been read a third time, it was moved 
to insert certain of the clauses proposed by the Post Office Authorities 
to be inserted in Private Bills which may affect the Post Office Tele- 
graph system. , 
On Question? Motion agreed to. 
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Orme (IrttAnp)—Prorection or Lrre—Leerstation—Observations, Lord 
Oranmore and Browne :—Short debate thereon d 


Precoenition (Scortanp) —Suppen anv Suspicious DzatHs—Morion For 

Rerurys— 
Moved for, Returns from each county in Scotland of the number of cases of sudden death 
or of death under suspicious or unknown circumstances which have been the subject of 


precognition by procurators fiscal in each of the years 1875-76; also specifying the 
number of such cases as have a hue been the ~— of criminal a: The Earl 


of Minto) 
After short debate, Motion amndilted: and agreed to; Retitins ordered to 
be laid before the House. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Eoypr—Centrat Arrica—Tue Kine or Ucanpa—Question, Sir Robert 
Anstruther; Answer, Mr. Bourke é 
Game Laws (Scottanp) — EMPLOYMENT OF Coxsrantes—Question, Mr. J. 
W. Barclay; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 
TuRKEY—BvuLcARIA—THE PROTECTORATE OF THE Onik ~- Question, Mr. E. 
Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Inrrexmite’’—Tae CoMMITTEE oF eattine = Citiatlantes 
Sir John Hay, Mr. Gourley; Answers, Mr. A. F. Egerton 
Merropotis Warer Act, 1871 — SournwaRK AND “Wiican Winik 
Suppty—Question, Colonel North; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 
Pustic Heatra—Smatt-Pox (Merroporis)—Question, Dr. Lush; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 
Army—Mepicat Service, Inp1A—Question, Dr. Lush ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 
THe Persian Empassy, 1873—Question, Sir Thomas Chambers ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke 
Loca Frnanc—E—Scortcu, Wetsn, "AND CoronrAL Loans—Question, General 
Sir George Balfour ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 
Crminat Law — Sane ann Insane Prisoners — Question, Sir Sail 
Bailey ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Post Orrice TetecrapH DeparTMENT—THE Roya Rivorianite—Quasdidn, 
Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Lord John Manners 
Russta anp Turkey —TurkisH BiLockaDE oF THE BLAck Siak-Questions: 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answers, Mr. Bourke set ? 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Twyrmxreist Question, Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. A. 
F. Egerton 
Perv—Tue Pervvian Ironcrap “ Hvascar __Question, Captain Pim ; 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 
Carrie DiszasE (IRELAND) Acr—Imporration or Srock into IRELAND— 
Question, Mr. Pemberton; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Nationat Scnoot TeacHers AND TENANT-Ricur — Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Crmivat Law—Axiecep Miscarrtace or Justice—Case or STYRAN AND 
CrowTHER—Question, Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Nationat Teacuers Act, 1875—WorknousE TracHERS—Question, Mr. 
Charles Lewis; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 
Irish Lanp Act, 1870—CierKs oF THE PEACE (InzLAND)—Question, Mr. 
Charles Lewis; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
THE CATTLE PLAGUE — SPREAD oF THE DIsEAss — Question, Colonel 
Kingscote; Answer, Viscount Sandon 
PLuMsTEAD Cowmon—LEGat ProcErEpIncs—Question, Mr. Boord ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer os os a 
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Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


ConTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY OFFICE — APPOINTMENT OF Mr. T. D. 
Picotr—ReEso_ution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “having regard to the recommendations made in 1874 by the Select 
Committee on Public Departments (Purchases, &c. )s this House is of opinion that 
the recent appointment of Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is calculated 
to diminish the usefulness and influence of Select Committees of this House, and to 
discourage the interest and zeal of officials employed in the Public reste 
of the State,” —(Mr. John Holms,)—instead thereof 


After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to “be left out stand 
art of the Question: ’"—The House divided; Ayes 152, Noes 156; 
ajority 4.—(Div. List, No. 233.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Suprty—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Committee of Supply,”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sorence anpD Art DepARTMENT—PROVINGIAL ScIENTIFIC, AND INDUSTRIAL 
Musreums—Observations, Mr. Chamberlain ; i Reply, Viscount Sandon : 


‘After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) £15,671, to complete the sum for the Prisons and Judicial Statistics, Scotland. 

(17. £63, 428, to complete the sum for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Treland. 

(18.) £30,379, to complete the sum for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(19.) £21 "126, to complete the sum for Common Law Courts, Ireland. 
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—Short debate thereon ia .. 1848 
Law snp JusTicE—DETENTION IN PRISON BEFORE Teist—Observations 
Sir William Harcourt; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1354 
Question put, and agreed to:—Resolved, That this House will feaaeeeblisles 
resolve itself into the Committee of Supply. 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—C1vin Service Esrmmates—Cxass IIT. 
—Law anv Justice— 
(In the Committee, 
(1.) £9,192, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commissioner's Office.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1358 
(2.) £36, 340, to complete the sum for the London Bankruptcy Court. 
(3. £316, 643, to complete the sum for the County Courts. 
(4.) £8, 918, to complete the sum for the Land Registry Office y -» 1359 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, “That the Vote be disallowed, ”_ (Mr. 
Diliwyn :\—After further short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Vote 
agreed to. 
(5.) £10,745, to complete the sum for the Police Courts, London and Sheerness.— 
After short, debate, Vote agreed to 1362 
(6.) £251,892, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 1362 
(7-) £859,098, to complete the sum for Police, ‘Counties and Boroughs (Gateat 
Britain). —After short debate, Vote agreed to 1362 
(8.). £340,085, to complete the sum for Convict Establishments i in "England and the 
Colonies.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 4 Si 1366 
(9.) £74,187, to complete the sum for County Prisons, &e, 
(10.) £174, 263, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1367 
(11.) £21,344, to. complete the sum for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic “Asylum. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to + «. 1367 
(12.) £18,690, Miscellaneous Legal Charges. 
(13.) £61,608, to complete the sum for the Lord Advocate and Criminal Proceedings, 
Scotland. 
(14.) £45,898, to complete the sum for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1371 
(15.) £25,614, to complete the sum for the Register House Departments, Edinburgh.— — - 
1 
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Surriy—Crviy, Services Estmarzs-~-Cxiass III.—Law anv Justice—Committee— 

continued, 
~ .) £6,768, to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 
1.) £8, 488, to ‘complete the sum for the Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 
os .) £8,548, to complete the sum for the Court of Probate, Ireland. 
23.) £1,200, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Treland. 
(24. 4} £13, 628, to complete the sum for Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 
£2, 050, ‘to complete the sum for Registry of J udgments, Ireland. 
26, ) £97, 391, to complete the sum for the Dublin Metropolitan Police.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1375 
(27.) £786, 030, to complete the sum for the Constabulary, Ireland.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 3 1378 
(28.) £29,800, to complete the sum for Government Prisons, &e., is "Ireland. — After 
sont debate, Vote agreed to 1381 
(29.) £68,132, ‘to complete the sum for County Prisons and Reformatories, Ireland. — 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 1382 
(3e- ) a ee to complete the sum for the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Treian 
(31.) £51,666, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Joel pe, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to . 1382 
Resolutions to be reported TolinohPiad; at Two of the bck’; Chnunittoe 
to sit again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
Solway Salmon Fisheries Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 250] 1383 
Saint Catherine’s Harbour, Jersey, Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Sin y Smith, ur. 
Secretary Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 251] 1383 

Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exehequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 252] 1383 

Treasury Chest Fund Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 253] ai «. 1383 
LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Bill (Nos. 114, 138, seal 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 1384 
Further Amendments made:— Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ; 

and to be printed, as amended. (No. 151.) 
Revision. oF THE Iris Srarures — Question, Observations, Lord 
O’Hagan; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. 1384 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 
Tae Srrarrs Serrnements—Tue Maray Peninsuta—EXPENSES OF THE 
OampaicGn—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 1387 
Navy — Krynam Facrory —Oase or Epwarp Owsrns—Question, Mr. 
Puieston; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 1388 
Russta any Turkey—Tae War—Nevrrat VEssEts IN roe Back Sza— 
Questions, Mr. Gourley, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 1388 
Russta ano. Turkey—Tue War—-War IvrriticENce—Tue AMEER OF 
Kasucar—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Bourke . 1390 
Peru—TxHe Peruvian’ Loans or 1870- 1872—Question, | Mr. Rylands; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke ee ss : .. 1391 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvi Service Estrmates—Cxass IV. 
_ —Epvoation, Science, anp ART— 
(In the Committee.) 
£5,176, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, agreed to. 
£1,400, to-complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery, agreed to. 
£9, 260, to complete the sum for Learned Societies and Scientific sesh teased oa 
. 1392 





* 1 ftes short debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(4.) £7,970, to complete the sum for the University of London, ag eed to. 
(5-) £3,000, to complete the sum for the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition, agreed to. 
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Surriy—Crviz Service Esrrwarzs — Crass IV.—Epvoarion, Scrence, AND ART— 


Committee—continued. 
(6) £9,200, to complete the sum for the Paris International Exhibition After sho 
ebate, Vote agreed to ote of ae 

4.) £2,072, to complete the sum for the Board of Education, Scotland, agreed to. 

8.) £13,964, to complete the sum for Universities, &c., in Scotland, agreed to. 

(g.) £1,500, to complete the sum for the National Gallery &c., Scotland, agreed to. 
(10.) £440, to complete the sum for the Commissioners of Education (Endowed Schools), 
Treland, agreed to. . 
{* 1.) £1,789, to complete the sum for the National Gallery of Ireland, agreed to. 
as £3,494, to complete the sum for the Queen’s University, Ireland, agreed to. 
(13.) £9,404, to complete the sum for Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, agreed to. 
Crass V.—Corontat, ConsvuLaR, AND OTHER ForzErcn SERVICES. 
(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £139,725, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad”’ 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £134,725, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Rylands,)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(15.) £165,894, to complete the sum for Consular Services.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to. hi ata oe +s +s 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £53,176, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete, the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, in aid 
of Colonial Local Reyenue, and for the Salaries and Allowances of Governors, &c., 
and for other Expenses in certain Colonies” de a: co 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£23,176, be granted, &c.,’’-—(Sir Charles W. Dithe :)—After further short debate, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(16.) £2,044, to complete the sum for the Orange River Territory and St. Helena, 
agreed to. 

(17.) £5,642, to complete the sum for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, agreed to. 

(18.) £11,537, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &c., and Liberated African 
Department, agreed to. 

(19.) £1,742, to complete the sum for Emigration, agreed to. 

(20.) £1,170, to complete the sum for the Suez Canal (British Directors).—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to $3 rp 

Crass VI.—SvurerannuaTIonN AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES AND 
GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PURPOSES. 

(21.) £254,011, to complete the sum for Superannuations and Retired Allowances.— 

After short debate, Vote agreed to .. ie ve ve 

(22.) £19,600, to complete the sum for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pensions, &c., 
agreed to. 
(23.) £22,500, to complete the sum for the Relief of Distressed British Seamen Abroad, 
agreed to. 
(4 £11,404, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland, agreed to. 
(25.) £2,741, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. Great 
Britain, agreed to. 

(26.) £2,762, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Ireland, agreed to. 

(27.) £2,700, to complete the sum for Commutation of Annuities, agreed to. 

Crass VII.—Miscettanzous, SpecraLt, AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 

(28.) £12,969, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions, agreed to. 

(29.) £6,045, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to re sie oe os o* 

Resolutions to be reported. 
RevENvE DEPARTMENTS. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £733,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1878, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Customs Department ’”’ bs 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £33,315, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. 0’ Sullivan.) 

After short debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
House resumed :—Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee 
also report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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The House suspended its sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the elock. 


Turkish Loan (1854)—Resolution, Mr. Russell Gurney .. .. 1423 
[ House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill [Bill 37]— 
Order for Second Reading read sie .. 1424 
A Pornt or Orper—Obseryations, Mr. Sullivan. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a pi time,”’— 
(Mr. Sullivan) 1430 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
yo aa to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,’’—(r. 
haw.) 
After long debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing Boards) Bill [Bill 24]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. J. Cowen) .. 1471 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add ‘the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”— 
(Mr. Rodwell.) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 133; Majority 
48.—(Div. List, No. 234.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Surrpty—Report—Resolutions [July 17] reported. 
First Twenty-seven Resolutions agreed to. 
Twenty-eighth Resolution postponed. 

Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 
Postponed Resolution to be considered To-morrow. 


Valuation of Land and Hereditaments Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Sir Graham 
Montgomery, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. Joseph Feen Mr. Afittend): sree, 
and read the first time [Bill 256] .. . 1477 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 19. 


ConTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY Orrice—AprpomntMENT oF Mr. T. D. 
Picottr—Personal Statement, The Earl of Beaconsfield ; ae era 


Earl Granville:—Short debate thereon... . 1477 
bari 8 of Oxford and Cambridge Bill (os 114, 138, 
146, 151)— 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read 1490 


After short debate, Bill read 3*, with the Amendments ; further Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Russia AND THE PorTE— THE Orrcunrar DEsPATCH OF THE OTTOMAN 
GovERNMENT—MotTION FOR PAapERS— 
Moved that an humble address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of any answer from 


Her Majesty’s Government to the circular despatc the Ottoman Government to 
its representatives abroad, dated 25th January,—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) 149] 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 19. 


PaRLIAMENT — PrivitEGE — OrrovLaRs TO Wet eas etre Mr. 
Forsyth ; Answer, Mr. Speaker iy 

EXPLosivEs "Act — THe MacIsTRATES AT LANCHESTER _ ~ Question, Mr. 
Macdonald ;x Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Marra—Foop Taxes— Mr. Rowse11’s Report — Question, Mr. Bayley 
Potter ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Army—ALDERsHOT Cawp—PurcHase or OnopHaM Riwczs—Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Curist’s Hosrrrat—Sv1cie oF A ScHoraAr—Question, "Mr. Fawcett ; : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Poor Law Unrons (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. Macartney ; ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach = 

Anwy Rermement— Tue Reserve Forces — Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Navy—H.M.8. ‘‘ Monarcn”—Question, Me Gourley ; Answer, Mr. A. F. 
Egerton 

Russia ann Turkey—Tue War—Azizcep Bureartan “ann Russtan 
Arrocitres—Question, Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Bourke 


Army — Rirte Murra Recments — Unirorms — Question, Colonel 
Naghten ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ,. 

Tue Stave Trape—ArRica (East Coast) —LiBERATED SavEes—Question, 
Sir Robert Anstruther ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 


Navy—Tue New Navat Coittece, Dartmovurna—Question, Sir H. Dietitn: 
mond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law anp J usTicE—Pustic ProsEcurors—Question, Mr. Chadwick ; An. 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Locat Taxation—HicHways AND TurnPrKes—Question, Mr. Severne ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 

Boarps or Guarpians, &c. (InELAND)—Questions, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

IntanD REVENUE—GROCERS’ Licences—Question, Mr. Dalrymple ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Tue Inisu ConsTaBuLaRY—SALUTEsS—Question, Major O’Gorman ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Inriexisie ”’—TuHeE ComMITTEE OF Ixquiry—Tue In- 
STRUCTIONS—Question, Mr. peuceatesy ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer . 

THameEs River (PREVENTION oF Foops) Brrz—Question, “Mr. Gordon ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Arwy —Dericrenr TRransport—Tae Wunpsor Review—Question, Mr. 
Hayter; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 

Merrororis — Toe New Lopez ww Hype Park — ‘Question, Mr. 
Rylands; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

MrnEs (Scortaxp)—INUNDATION or THE Home Farm Cortzry—Question, 
Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Roaps anp Brrazs (ScorzanD) Brrr—Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; Answer, 
Mr. Orr Ewing 

Russta anp TurKey—Tae War—Tue Suna Moura or THE Danuse— 
Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Sourn ArricaA CoNFEDERATION—THE TRANSVAAL TeRRIToRY—Question, 
Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

THe Prisons Aor —Tuz Prison Commissioners—Question, “Mr, Hibbert; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—Escare or A DEFAULTING OrFtcer—Question, Mr. Callan ; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

PaRtIAMENT—TuHE BUusINEss OF THE Szsston—Question, Observations, The 
Marquess of Hartington ; art The Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

Short debate thereon F 
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Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee! [ Progress 5th July | .. 1536 


After some time spent therein, Committee’ report Progress; to’ sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Surrry [17rx Juty]—Report... . cae we .» 1548 
Postponed Resolution,— 
(28.). “That a sum, not exceeding £12,969, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the barge which will comé in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and Incidental Ex- 
penses of ‘Temporary Commissions,” 


—considered, 

After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Surrry—Resolutions [16th July] reported ., oe .. 1548 

First Resolution brought up, and read the first and second time. 

Moved, “‘ That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution.” ; 

Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. Parnell :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 16, Noes 98; 
Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 288.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That this House doth agree with fhe Committee in the said 
Resolution,’ put, and agreed to. 

After short debate, the next Thirteen Resolutions agreed to. 

Fifteenth Resolution postponed. 

The next Resolution agreed to. 

Seventeenth Resolution postponed. 

The next Eight Resolutions agreed to. 

Twenty-sixth Resolution postponed. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolutions to be considered-upon Monday next. 


Pustic Heartu (IrEtanp) Brr— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. {3 es 1550 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Kirwez Boory—Morion! For A Parer— 


Moved that there be laid before this House, Copy of a Protest, dated 29th June 1877, 
addressed to the’ Seoretary ofthe Treasury for submission tothe Government De- 
partments concerned, by Major-General Colin Mackenzie, C.B., on the part of claim- 
ants of the undistributed portion of the Kirwee Booty,—(Zhe Earl of Longford) .. 1550 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Inp1a—Cooitiz Emicration—-Morton For Parers— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copy of the despatch 
addressed by the Marquess of’ Salisbury to the Governor-General of India, dated 
24th March 1875, respecting Coolie Emigration from India to the British West India 
Colonies; together with /copies of any subsequent despatches and correspondence on 
the same subject; with the reply of the Government of India, and any documents 
accompanying the same,—(TZhe Lord Hampton) ». .. we «+ 1556 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 20. 


Narionat Epucation (Inztanp) Boarp — Lisnananna. Sonoot — Question, 
Mr. Archdale ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach i .. 1562 
PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESs' OF THE Hovs—E—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer + oid bi 
GrpraLTAR—THE TRADE AND Customs OrpINANCE—Questions, Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Rylands; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther .. “6 ». 1563 
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ConTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY Orrice—-APPOINTMENT or Mr. T. D. 
Picotrr—REso.vTion oF 16TH Junz—Obsetvations, The: Chancellor of |\\;: 


the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon, 5.6. jo.) cf [fi Georts wa 564 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) | (rescommitted),. Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 19th July] 1572 


After some time spent therein, it being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till this day. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


And it being Seven of the clock, the House suspended its sitting. 
The House resumed its sitting at Nine of are clock. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question Proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : "=" 


Crmivat Law —Parpon or THE Fentan Convicts—ReEsoLvtion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “/That”’ to the end of the Question, & in order to add the’ 
words “in the opinion of this House, the time has .eome ‘when Her Majesty's 
gracious pardon may be advantageously extended to the prisoners, whether con- 
victed before the Civil Tribunals or by Courts Martial, who are and have been for, 
many years undergoing punishment for - offences arising out’ ‘of insurrectionary 
movements connected with Ireland,’—(Mr. O'Connor Power,)\—instead theteof |... 1587 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed 'to ‘be léft' out stand part 
of the Question:”—After long debate, Question’ put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 235, Noes 77; Majority 158.—(Diy. List; No. 241.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


INTERMEDIATE Epucation (IrELAND)—Observations, Mr, O hanghnesey 5 ; ; 
Reply, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 2 , » 4, 1626 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn : — Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (ireland) (re-committed) Bill— 


Bill consideredin Committee [ Progress 20th, July] .: 1626 
After long time spent therein, Committee report no Progress; to, sit 
again Z7o-morrow. , 


Police Expenses Act Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Willian Heni'y Sinith, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bil 259] -» 1629 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 21. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill 


Bill. considered in Committee [ Progress 20th July]., . 1630 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Zwesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 260. y 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 23. . 

Tue MEpITERRANEAN Garrisons—Question, Earl Grail Answer, The 
Earl of Derby 1652 
Contaciops DisEAsEs (Annas) Act, 1869—Imrort Pa ae a 
Earl Fortescue ; Answer, The Duke, of Richmond and G . $652" 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 23. Page 
Dublin Central. Tramways Bill:{Lords} (by Order)— 
' Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken‘ into Consideration ” . 1658 


Amendment _proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
yo . stion t6''add the words “‘upon’ this day three inonths,”—(Mr. 
| As 

Questiom prapdsed, “4 That‘the word “now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Ordered, That the Bill, as amendéd’ in’ the Committee, be referred to the Examiner 
of Petitions for Private Bills, to inquire whether the Amendments involve any 


oo of the Standing, Orders of. this! House,—(The Chairman: of Ways and 
eans. 


Epucation — Enpowep Scuoots—Tuar Tonsrince Scuoor—Question, Mr. 
Goldsmid ; Answer, Viscount Sandon ... . 1658 
Law AND; JusticES#oxEstey County Courrs—Question, Mr. Wait ; lee 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1658 
DissentiIna SeERvIcEs IN ParisH Pannier athe — Consider, Mr. Besle ' 
Answer, The Attorney General oe . 1659 
Boarp oF Pusric Works (IrELAND)— OoMMITTEE OF Inautiy _ Tae 
BALLINAMORE AND Unster Oanats—Question, Captain O’Beirne ; An- 


swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ai ‘i 1659 
Navy—Promotion AND RetrrEMENT oF Manryes — Question, Mr. Gorst ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1660 
Navy—Tuae New Nava. Coxrecr, DishrovrittQusstion;" Sir H. Diretit: 
mond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1660 
Traty AND; ALBANIA—-Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1661 
Traty—Germany—Question,'Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1661 
Prisons (ScorLanD)+-CaTHoLio Faprnemann + Canetion, Mr. Redmond; An- 
swer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. . 1661 
Apmrratty ‘Courts, Cork and Betrast — " adaetoa Mr. M ‘Carthy 
Downing ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland . 1662 
Inp1a-+Guvkow OF EnGuanp ' MIsston ARIES AND INDIAN Bruise «\: Qisebbions, 
Mr. A. Mills; Answer, Lord George Hamilton a . 1662 
Turkey—Bgswia AND ,Herzecoyina-—Question,. Mr, Rylands ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourké~ 1663 
Post Orrice SuNDAY Dury—SuHErFrEtp, &o, — Question, Mr. Mundolla ; 
Answer, Lord Jolin Maniérs 1663 
TurKEY — ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN oe Question, Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke T . 1664 
MERCANTILE Marine—HonyHEap Harsovur—-WRECK OF THE oie 
~~  Eprra ”’—Question, Mr. French ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1664 
LEGISLATURE OF Rannsnope-—Lnestion, Mr, Puleston; Answer, Mr. J. 
Lowther Si 1665 
Coronerg |(TRELAND)) RustevOrnetiot: ‘Mr. Breneb ii sosecr, Sir Michael 
_Hicks-Beach 1665 


Russra Ann. Tunxey-—Tue War Sm Kanoxp We gucnsia. —Dinewaront OF 
Troops To GALLIPOLI—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1666 
HammersmirH BripGE AND THE INTERNATIONAL REGATTA — Question, Mr. 





Puleston; Answer, Mr, Assheton Cross .. . 1666 
— ag ened AND eee seidpmgouname Mr. Trevelyan; Answers, 
athorne Hard 1666 
Avxiftidy ‘ Foxcds' Pie brakientretis TF Mrirts, “Reoncents - — 
uestion Sir Joseph, Bailey ; 3, Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1667 


N OF Gaxz1p0r1—Question, The 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1668 
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PaRLIAMENT—BusINnEss OF THE HovsE—REsoLUTION— 

Moved, “ That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motion upon Tuesday, Government Orders having priority; and that 
Government Orders have priority upon Wednesday,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) ee o- oe i be oe. o 1668 

Amendnient proposed, to leave out all the’ words after the word 
‘‘priority,’’ in line 3, to the end.of the Question,-—-( Mr. Monk.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ’—The House divided; Ayes 386, Noes 15: 
Majority 371.—(Div. List, No, 244.’ coWl ba F 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 821; Noes,13; Majo- 
rity 308.—(Div. List, No. 245.) 


ConTROLLER oF THE SraTionERY Orrick — AppormyTmenT oF Mr. T. 
D. Picorr—Resotution [16rH Jury] Rescrnpep— 
Moved, “That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion relating to the appointment to the office of Controller 
of the Stationery Office,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 1688 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Warrek B. Barrrexor, ‘Resolution [16th July) 

read, as follows :— 

Resolved, ‘That, having regard to the recommendations made in 1874 by the Select 
Committee on Public Departments (Purchases, &c.), this House is of opinion that the 
recent appointment of Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is calculated to 
diminish the usefulness and influence of Select Committees of this House, and to dis- 
courage the interest and zeal of officials employed in the Public Departments of the 
State.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House, while most anxious’to maintain the usefulness and influence 
of its Select Committees, and to encourage the interest and zeal of officials employed 
in the Public Departments of the State, after hearing the further explanations con- 
cerning the recent appointment of the Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
withdraws the censure conveyed in the said Resolution,”——(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 1690 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Surrry——Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ?— 


National Scnoot Tracers (LrRELAND)—RzsoLutTion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, some means should, without further delay, 
be found to provide Irish National School Teachers with such remuneration for 
their services as will secure to them more certain incomes, and less dependent on 
contingencies than at present, and more commensurate with the services which they 
perform,’’—(Mr. Meldon,)—instead thereof s¢ es «+ 1728 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 110, Noes 73; Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 246.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’— 


Post OrricE—Postat Mrssencrrs any Letrer Cargrers—Observations, 
Mr. H. B. Samuelson; Reply, Lord John Manners:—Short debate 
thereon se ss * ” +, 4288 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :-—Oommittee deferred till Wednesday, 


Navy—H.M.S. “ Inrrexrere”’ ann “ Capramy’?—Mortion ror A Parzr— 


Moved, “That there be laid before this. House, a Return to be added to the Return, 
Navy (H.M.S. ‘Inflexible’), No. 295, 1877, the curve of: stability, with the Report; 
dated, 23rd August 1870, of H.M.S. ‘Captain,’ with ‘the curves, f, and g ‘of 
H,M.S, ‘Inflexible’ set out thereon -to the: same.scales;.also the Letter of the late 
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Navy—H.M.S. “Inrrexrete” anp ‘ Caprarn ’—Morion ror A Parer—ceontinued. 


Chief Constructor, dated 23rd August, published in the ‘Times,’ 24th August _ 
and the submission of the late Controller, dated 24th August 1870, respecting the 
stability of H.MLS. ‘ Captain,’ ”’—(Captain Pim) os 


After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 17, Noes 25; 
Majority 8. —(Div. List, No. 247.) 


Sale of Food and Drugs Act isin ne Bill — Ordered ae Isaac, Mr. 
Ashbury, Mr. Herschell) 


Parliamentary and seonsehiiel secs tiahaitie Bill ‘bin aie 
Nomination of Select Committee 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, ” 
—(Ur. Marten.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That The O’Donoghue be one other Member of the Committee: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 34, 
Noes none.—(Div. List, No. 248.) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 24. 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill (No. 154)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Rosebery) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to.a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Army (PromotTion)—Parer PresenteD—Notice, Earl Cadogan 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 24. 


Tue Cost or Printep Returns—Question, Mr. Hermon; Answer, Mr. 
Speaker se 

METROPOLITAN Potick—GRaTUITIES FOR SprcraL SERVICE —Questions, Mr, 
Wait; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Curisr’s Hosprrat Inquiry—HERTFORD Scxoor—Question, “Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

GIBRALTAR—TRADE AND CusTOMS Orprvance—Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Roaps axp Brrazs (Scornanp) Br1—Question, Mr. E. J enkins ; Answer, 
Sir Windham Anstruther 

Encitanp anpd Russta—TueE MEDITERRANEAN Garrisons—Question, Mr. 
Whalley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

France—Tue Treaty oF OCommerce—Tue Necoriations—Question, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd; Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 

Post Orrice—Matrn Packer Contracts—Question, Mr. Rathbone ; Anewer, 
Lord John Manners 

Partiament — Merrororrran Commons Brit — Lorps’ AmenpMents — 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Speaker 

PaRLIAMENT—BUuSINEsS OF THE Housz—Question, r. Dillwyn; Answer, 
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. 1737 


1738 
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1739 
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1742 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer .» 1748 
Russta and Buicarta—THE Ozar’s ProchaMation—Question, Mr. E. 
Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘a 4 ~. 1748 


South Africa Bill [Zords] [Bill 195]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. ere do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. J. Lowther) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ no measure establishing a self-governing Federation for South Africa will be 
satisfactory,'unless direct provision ‘is made for a settlement of the relations of the 
white and black races,” —(Sir-George Campbell,)—instead thereof. 


. 1748 
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South Africa Bill—continued. 


After long debate, Question put,.*‘ That. the: words proposed to be left 
out stand part.of the Question :’’--The House divided ; Ayes 221, Noes 
22; Majority 199.—(Div. List, No. 249.) 

Main Question put :—The House divided's Ayes 229, Noes 5; Majority 
224.—(Div. List, No. 250.) 

Bill considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


County Officers and Courts’ (ireland) (re-committed) Bill — 
Bill considered in Committee :[ Progress: 23rd July} a 
After short time spent therein, Conmitios report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


THE Oonresstonat—ResoLurion— 

Moved, * That, having regard to the state of the Law which renders the publication of 
an obscene book an offence, although the person, publishing it be not actuated by any 
desire to deprave, and to the absence of any power in the Education Department to 
interfere with the religious ‘teaching in public elementary schools or to make any 
ing thereon, this House is of opinion that the doctrines and practices set forth 
in a book entitled ‘ The Priest in Absolution,’ and cariied out under the name of the 
Confessional by certain clergymen of the Church of England, do tend to deprave 
and are dangerous to the best interests of society and of religion,’—(Mr. Whalley.) 

Whereupon Previous Question proposed, “‘ That. that Question be now 

put,” —(Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer.) * 
—L lone counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, ‘JOLY 25. 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor, Bill [Bill 42} 
Order for Second Reading read, and discharged : 


Russia anp Encianp—Queéstion, Observations, Mr. phe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer eel d 


Bil withdrawn 
Reply, The 


South Africa Bill [Lords] [Bill 195}— 
Bill considered in Committee. .. 


On Motion that the Preamble be pootidonhcc Mtl shade; and Question 
proposed, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’—(Ur. O’ Donnell.) 


Debate arising—and Mr. Parnell, Member for Meath, having in the course of Debate ex- 
pressed, regarding further Progress of the Bill in Committee, “ his satisfaction in pre- 
venting and thwarting the intentions of the Government.in this respect,” the Clerk 
was directed to take down those words, and;the sanie were taken down accordingly 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report the same to the House,” na 
and agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. Raikes having reported accordingly, Mr. 
Speaker stated that, in accordance with the practice of the House, he would’ call upon 
a. Parnell to make an explanation regarding the words) which had been taken 

own :— 

Whereupon Mr. Parnell addressed the House ;— .; 

In the course of his explanation, notice ‘being taken that’ Mr. Parnell had used, the 
following words, ‘fthat he had Been’ subjected ‘to 'menaces'on the part of Members of 
this House,” those words were directed to be taken down by the Clerk; andthe same 
were taken down accordingly. 

And, after further explanation made by Mr. Parnell, eda he denied having made 
use of those words, Mr. Speaker directed him to withdraw, 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker stated that any Member wilfully and persistently obstructing 
Public Business, without just and ‘reasonable cause) is ‘of a ‘contempt’ of ‘this 
House ; and would) be, lable; to such punishment, whether by censure, by suspension 
from the service of the House, or by commitment, as the House may adjudge, 


Motion; made; and Question eters ‘Phat Mr: Parnell, having wilfully 
vand persistently obstructed publid¢ -bisiness, is: guilby of @ contempt of 


this, Houses!!++( UM.’ Chaoneedier of ithe: Exohequer): 1p Poon roe vavising po 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 
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sy fVuly 25.) "Page 
South Africa Bill—continued. 
South Africa Bill (Zords) again considered in Committed. 
Moved, That the Preamb tie: be ‘postponed : "Motion agreetl to :—Pre- 
amble postponed. 
After short'time spent therein; it being a quarter to Six of the ‘clock, 
Debate adjourned till ae: 


LORDS, THURSDAY, | JULY 26. 


Private Brrts— Dover anp’ DEAL Test ad Bret} bMervadions, Harl 
Granville; Reply, The Earl of Redesdale 1844 

Prisons Brit——Lvnatic AsyLuMs—Question, The Earl of ‘Sandwich ; ‘An- 
swer, The Duke of Richmond and Gong tem SRC RO Earl 
Cowper on »» 1845 


Pustio Worsuip Reauiation Act—Petition pe (Hert ‘Nolion) .. 1846 
After short debate, Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 


YEOMANRY LS atnanatiianeraeries The were? of St. ee Reply, Earl 
Cadogan ats .. 1851 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 26. 


Party Processtons (Ineranp)—Orance Procession at Lurcan—Question, 


Mr. Verner ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1852 
Cuarity Comaisstoners—Berron’s OnAniry—Queéstion, Mr. J ames ; An- 
swer, Viscount Sandon sh 1898 
Army—DIscHARGED Sonpums—Question,. Mr, af: ‘Govan: Kaswer, Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy 1853 
Army—Mepais—Tue Mardy: Campatan-+Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1854 
IntanpD Revenve—Sramp OFFICE AT Monacaan—Question, Mr. Fay; Be 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 1854 


MetrRopotis—InpDIAN AND COLONIAL Museum—Tae Fire House S1re— 
Question, Mr. Grant Duff; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1855 
Prisons (ScorLanp) + CarHoxic (PRIsoNERS aT PertH —Question, Mr. 


M‘Carthy Downing ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1855 
FisHERIES ([RELAND)—CuvuckProint Prea—Question, Mr. R.. Power; ; An- 
swer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 1856 


Mertrororis Burtpines- Acrs—He1enT oF Burpines—Question, Mr. P. A. 


Taylor; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Ho 1856 
East Inpra Irerrcation Couaxy—Question, Mr. Smollett ; ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 1857 
GrerattaR—Tue Trape anp Ovsroms Orpinance—Question, Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1858 
Navy—H.M.S. “ INFLEXIBLE ” Tue CoMMITTEE OF Inquiry — Question, 
Captain Pim; Answer, Mr.,A. F. Egerton .. 1858 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 19th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brris—First Reading— 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge * (114). 

Second Reading—Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * 
(104); Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, and Lob- 
sters) * (108). 

Committee — Report — Quarter Sessions (Bo- 
roughs) * (99). 

Report—Tramways Orders Confirmation (Barton, 
&c.) * (61). 

Third Reading—Bar Education and Discipline * 
69); Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
i. 3) * (100), and passed. 


SEE OF SODOR AND MAN. 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 
HE EARL OF POWIS moved an 
Address for a Return of the various 
sources from which the income of the 
see of Sodor and Man was derived, and 


VOL, COXXXYV. [THrrp sERIEs. | 


its amount; and asked, What course 
‘Her Majesty’s Government were taking 
with reference to legislation on the sub- 
ject by the Island Legislature, and if 
they would present any Papers on the 
subject? According to the Returns of 
the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission, 
1835, the income of the See to which 
his Motion referred to amounted to 
£2,000 a-year. That income, he be- 
lieved, was made up partly of tithes 
and partly from lands which had been 
alienated from various parishes in the 
island; but the amount of the sums 
derived from these sources were not 
enumerated in the Return, and he 
thought additional and more detailed 
information was required. The aliena- 
tion of tithes in the middle ages had 
been a fertile source of abuse; and if 
these tithes were not required for the 
endowment of the See, they should be 
restored to the parishes in which they 
arose. 
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Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Return of the various 
sources from which the income of the See of 
Sodor and Man is derived, and its amount.— 
(The Earl of Powis.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he was 
sorry he could not answer the Question 
which the noble Earl had put, as to the 
course which the Government intended 
to take in reference to legislation on the 
subject by the Island Legislature. The 
matter was under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State; but he was not 
prepared to indicate the decision at 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
likely to arrive. As to the Return which 
had been asked for, he was quite willing 
that it should be furnished; and, in 
addition to that, he would be quite pre- 
pared to lay upon the Table, if it were 
moved for, a letter on the subject which 
had been received from the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Island. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 19th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates— Resolutions [June 18] re- 
ported. 

Pusiic Brrus—First Reading—Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary * [203]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [184]—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Marriages Legalisation, 
Saint Peter’s, Almondsbury * [197]. 

Third Reading—Prisons [121], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Union Rating (Ireland) * [33]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


BURIALS BILL. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN gave 
Notice, that on Tuesday, the 17th July, 
in the event of the Burial Acts Consoli- 
dation Bill being withdrawn before that 
time, he should move the following Re- 
solution :— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived when the long-pending controversy 
as to interments in parish churchyards ought to 
be closed, by permitting such interments to take 
place without the burial service of the Church 
of England, and with such other Christian and 
orderly religious services as the friends or rela- 
tives of the deceased may think fit.’’ 


QUESTION. 


— a 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
“Daily News” in a telegram dated June 
16th, that the Porte has refused the 
request of Mr. Layard to permit the 
‘neutralization ” of the Suez Canal? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I have to state 
it is not true, as stated in Zhe Daily 
News, that the Porte has refused, at the 
request of Mr. Layard, to permit the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal, and for 
this reason—that no request of that kind 
was made by Mr. Layard, and therefore 
no refusal to his request could have 
been given. The only intimation which 
Mr. Layard has been instructed to make 
upon the subject is contained in the 
Papers which are now before Parlia- 
ment, and no answer has yet been given 
given by the Porte to the communica- 
tion that Mr. Layard was desired to 
make. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oo — 


PRISONS BILL.—[Brx 121.) 
(Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. RYLANDS moved that the Bill 
be read a third time that day three 
months. He said he should not, under 
ordinary circumstances, have taken this 
course; but he thought there were 
several weighty reasons of expediency 
which would justify him in asking the 
House, even at the last moment, to reject 
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the Bill. In the first place, it proposed 
a scheme that next year would neces- 
sarily entail a large addition to the ex- 
penditure of the country; and, looking 
at the depressed condition of trade, and 
knowing that the revenue would inevit- 
ably undergo a consequent decline, while 
he saw no indication of any strong desire 
on the part of the Government to keep 
down expenditure, he felt bound to con- 
template the probability of increase of 
taxation being voted to meet the in- 
creased charges. He thought it most 
objectionable for the Government to ask 
the House to increase the public burdens 
next year without, at the same time, put- 
ting before them an estimate of the Ways 
and Means by which that increase was 
to be met. Another ground on which 
he thought it inexpedient to pass this 
Bill at the present moment was, that 
there was a probability of a measure 
being passed before very long which 
would so change the character of our 
summary jurisdiction system as to lead 
to a great reduction in the number of 
prisoners committed by the justices of 
the peace. Notwithstanding this, the 
Prisons Bill proceeded entirely on the lines 
of the present demand for prison accom- 
modation. Again, there was the pro- 
spect that, in a short time, the public 
scandal which now attended the deten- 
tion of prisoners awaiting their trial 
would be abated; and to the extent to 
which the number of persons so detained 
was diminished, there would be a dimi- 
nution in the number of prisoners in 
English gaols at any given time. He 
thought also the House should hesitate 
before it handed over to the Government 
every prison in the country — at all 
events, until it was assured that the 
prisons at present in the hands of the 
Government were well managed. There 
was a great question, indeed, whether 
the management of the convict prisons 
was such as to justify their handing over 
to the Government every gaol in the 
country. The Government had promised 
an inquiry into the subject of prison 
discipline, and it was impossible to say 
at present what the outcome of that 
inquiry would be. He wished to take 
the opportunity of stating that the course 
which the Government had adopted of 
referring great questions of administra- 
tion to Departmental Committees was a 
most objectionable course, for persons 
placed on such Committees were not the 
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parties who had an interest in promoting 
administrative reform ; but the fact that 
great doubts existed as to the manage- 
ment of convict establishments was a 
matter which ought to make Parliament 
hesitate before proceeding further in 
that direction. There was an important 
association called the Howard Society 
containing a number of hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
distinguished for the ability, benevo- 
lence, and earnestness they displayed in 
the direction of improving our prison 
discipline, and they had come to the 
conclusion that the Government prisons 
were not conducted in such a manner as 
to promote the moral elevation of offen- 
ders. And he knew that the members of 
that association were beginning to doubt 
whether it would be a wise thing to pass 
this Bill. He was not one of those 
who would turn our prisons into draw- 
ing rooms, but he did hold that 
punishment awarded to prisoners should 
be administered with a view to raise 
rather than to degrade the character of 
the offender, and he believed that the 
Government had altogether failed in 
achieving this great object by their con- 
vict system. He, therefore, thought it 
would be a great misfortune if, by the 
passage of such a Bill, Parliament should 
take from the local jurisdiction of the 
magistrates all those prisons which at 
present might be made the vehicles of 
elevating the character of those who 
were confined therein, and hand them 
over to the cast-iron system applied by 
the Government to the gaols under their 
control. But there was another im- 
portant consideration. The Home Se- 
cretary had promised to deal with the 
treatment of unconvicted prisoners; and 
everyone admitted that the treatment to 
which they had long been subjected was 
a scandal which ought to be removed ; 
and he submitted that the House of 
Commons ought to have the absolute 
control over any rules which might be 
provided by the Home Secretary for that 
purpose, and that a Schedule of the pro- 
posed rules should have been prepared 
for the consideration of the House. The 
conclusion to which he had come on the 
question of expediency was this—that 
the Bill ought to stand over till next 
Session, even if any intention existed of 
proceeding with it. The long discus- 
sions which had taken place had not 
removed a single objection against the 
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Bill, and many of the arguments which 
had been adduced in favour of the Bill 
had been proved to be, to a great extent, 
delusions. He believed that an increas- 
ing dislike had been gradually growing 
up against the Bill amongst hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and that if it should be 
rejected very little disappointment would 
be felt anywhere except amongst the 
officials in the Home Office. For his 
own part, he was not one who did not 
appreciate the advantage of having a 
House of Lords; and as this Bill ful- 
filled all the conditions requiring the 
exercise of their veto—inasmuch as it 
was a partial, crude, ill-digested, preci- 
pitate, and by no means a pressing 
measure—he hoped the Upper House 
would exercise its constitutional func- 
tion and throw it out. Not one of the 
objections originally raised to the Bill 
had been removed in the course of the 
discussion. The vicious principle of cen- 
tralization remained. The right hon. 
Gentleman had tried to salve over the 
wounded dignity of the local magis- 
trates; but the effect of the Bill would 
practically be to disestablish the visiting 
justices. If these gentlemen attempted 
to assert themselves, they would be met 
by some Government official full of su- 
perciliousness and red tape, who would 
take care to let them know that he, in 
his official capacity, represented the con- 
centrated wisdom and intelligence of the 
nation. The result would be that high- 
minded men would not accept the posi- 
tion of visiting justices. They would 
not submit to the indignity of playing 
second fiddle to a gentleman from the 
Home Office ; and if the office of visiting 
justice continued to exist at all, it would 
be filled by men of an inferior stamp. 
It had been said that the magistrates 
were in no sense representatives of the 
ratepayers, and this was true to a certain 
extent; but it should not be forgotten 
that there was a strong tendency in 
favour of placing the management of 
county affairs in the hands of County 
Boards, on which the magistrates should 
have their due share of representation ; 
and it should be borne in mind that if 
legislation proceeded upon the lines of 
the Prisons Bill there would soon be 
nothing left for County Boards to do, 
and the arguments in favour of their 
establishment would cease to exist. 
Another objection to the Bill was, that 
it proposed to add 2,500 to the already 
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large army of Government officials, who 
were always making demands upon the 
public purse, and whose influence in 
various ways upon Members of that 
House, and on the public though the 
Press, to which many of them had un- 
limited access, was already sufficiently 
strong, and had doubtless had its weight 
in the action taken bythe country against 
the late Government, whose Leader was 
disliked by these servants of the Crown, 
in consequence of his expressed opposi- 
tion to extravagance in the different De- 
partments of the State. Besides that 
objection, the measure would tend to a 
great increase of the superannuation 
establishment. He also objected to the 
measure on the ground that the Govern- 
ment appointments would not be equal 
in character to the appointments made 
by the local authorities, and would pro- 
bably be determined by political in- 
fluence rather than by considerations of 
fitness and efficiency. The main argu- 
ments urged in favour of the measure 
had been proved to have been based 
upon insufficient grounds, and had been 
shown to be delusive. The Home Se- 
eretary himself must have been led to 
doubt the correctness of some of the 
reasons which he urged to justify the 
introduction of the measure. The great 
plea brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman in favour of the Bill was 
economy. How did the case stand in 
that respect? He had calculated that 
£50,000 a-year would be saved by the 
abolition of small prisons and by di- 
minished cost under Government ma- 
nagement. But in Committee the Home 
Secretary said there were ‘prisons and 
prisons,”’ and he spoke of maintaining a 
certain number of small gaols for the 
detention of prisoners waitiug for trial. 
The Home Secretary saw the injustice 
of sending unconvicted prisoners, perhaps 
50 miles away, from their legal advisers 
and friends; but he urged that these 
gaols for detention of prisoners could be 
conducted at a very low expense, as there 
need be no arrangements for hard labour 
or other punitive discipline. Still, it 
would be impossible to keep up prisons 
of that kind without a certain number 
of officials and other expenses. But 
what about prisoners convicted, and 
sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment with hard labour for 7, 14, or 21 
days? Were they to be sent away, per- 
haps to a distance of 50 miles, when 
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there was a prison maintained at their 
very doors? But even granting that 
the Home Secretary would be able to 
concentrate the prisoners throughout the 
country in 50 or 60 gaols, which was 
very doubtful, the idea that there would 
be any economy in Government manage- 
ment was entirely contrary to experience. 
The present cost per head per annum of 
prisoners in convict establishments was 
£35, and the average cost in local gaols, 
with all the disadvantages of many small 
prisons, was about the same sum. But 
let them contrast a large gaol under local 
management with the cost of Govern- 
ment prisons. Take Salford, for in- 
stance. In the year ending September 
29, 1876, the cost was only £15 12s. 5d. 
per head, or absolutely £20 per head 
below the average cost of Government 
prisons. The average cost for officers’ 
salaries alone in the convict establish- 
ments amounted to £16 7s. 6d. for each 
prisoner, or more than the total cost of 
Salford gaol for all purposes, and the 
superannuation charges for retired offi- 
cers of convict prisons—a large item— 
was not included in that account. It 
would be urged that Salford was an 
exceptional case; but the average cost 
of all the Lancashire gaols was about 
£17 per head, and these instances, at 
all events, proved what local manage- 
ment could accomplish. Other counties 
might, under proper management, and 
with facilities for closing unnecessary 
gaols, effect great economies, and in 
various parts of the country there were 


. movements in that direction. County 


Boards, elected by the ratepayers, would 
naturally be alive to considerations of 
economy, and, if established for the 
management of gaols and other county 
purposes, would give every prospect of 
a general improvement. But there could 
be no expectation of such improvement 
from Government control. They would 
level up instead of levelling down; and 
in place of reducing the cost of other 
gaols to the Lancashire standard of £16 
or £18, the Government officials would 
probably raise the cost of Lancashire 
gaols to their own standard of £30 or £35 
per prisoner. He warned the House 
that instead of the 18,000 prisoners 
now in local gaols costing £50,000 less 
per year, they would be more likely to 
cost the country £100,000 more—and 
there would also be a large and increas- 
ing additional expenditure upon prison 
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buildings, which would be charged to 
the National Exchequer. Another argu- 
ment urged by the Home Secretary was 
his expectation that £50,000 a-year 
would be obtained by the more profit- 
able employment of prison labour, and 
in support of his views he made use of 
a most fallacious illustration drawn from 
the experience of the convict establish- 
ments. Because in local gaols the ave- 
rage earnings of prisoners were much 
lower than in the case of the inmates of 
the convict prison at Pentonville, he 
argued that he could bring the earnings 
of prisoners throughout the country up 
to the Pentonville standard of £9 per 
annum. His exact words were— 


‘We have no reason to doubt that if all 
these prisoners were under the same discipline, 
and properly grouped together, the amount of 
money they earn would not be as large as is now 
earned in the best managed convict prisons, 
and we believe it would go on continuously 
increasing.” 


But the manifest fallacy which lay at the 
root of this argument was that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cross) overlooked 
the great difference between prisoners 
sentenced for long and for short terms. 
In convict prisons the whole of the pri- 
soners were under long sentences, and 
their labour could be turned to account ; 
but in local gaols the large majority of 
the inmates were confined for very short 
periods, and no amount of “ grouping ”’ 
or ‘‘ classification ’’ could get anything 
out of them. The Home Secretary had 
apparently overlooked in his calculation 
the material fact that out of the 18,000 
prisoners in local gaols there were about 
five-sixths who were committed for short 
sentences, from seven days to two months 
—the largest proportions being for the 
shortest terms. The great argument for 
the Bill was, that it would relieve local 
taxation. The farmers, who were not 
distinguished for political knowledge, 
were induced throughout the country to 
support the Bill by that plea; but the 
Returns just laid on the Table on County 
Rates and Expenditure showed that all 
relief of local taxation by subventions 
was secured by the addition of a much 
larger burden on the Imperial taxation, 
so that there really was no saving. On 
the ground of local administration, of 
economy, and in the interests of the 
prisoner himself, this was an objection- 
able Bill; and if it were to be sent to 
the House of Lords he hoped it would 
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go with such a strong protest against it 
that that House would exercise its con- 
stitutional privilege, and reject the Bill. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in seconding 
the Amendment, again raised his voice 
against the punishment of flogging, 
which had been abolished by all other 
civilized nations, but which was now to 
take a new lease in this country. It was 
a brutal and a brutalizing punishment, 
and it was impossible to deter men from 
crime by treating them as brutes. All 
the delegates at the Prison Conference 
repudiated it. It distinctly tended to 
increase the brutality which it was in- 
tended to stamp out. It was not only 
persons abroad who took that view, but 
all our Governors of gaols also adopted 
it, notably Mr. Frederick Hill and Mr. 
Shepherd. The excuse given for the 
use of the lash was the phrase that 
‘discipline must be preserved;” the 
same excuse that the Dey of Algiers 
gave for retaining the punishments of 
impaling and burning. He denounced 
flogging as a punishment for which rea- 
son, justice, and Christianity had nothing 
tosay. It had been avoided in the con- 
vict ships. There had been a panic with 
regard to garotting, and in 1863 an Act 
allowed flogging for the offence ; but the 
offence had ceased before the Act. Rob- 
beries with violence, however, which were 
also floggable under the Act, increased 
in number, and crimes not floggable de- 
creased. In the 10 years previous to 
1863 there were 3,261: floggable cases, 
and in the 10 years after 3,380. Al- 
though in those 10 years the total num- 
ber of offences against property with 
violence—but short of violence which 
could be punished by the cat—had de- 
creased 762. The attempt to stamp 
out violence by corporal punishment 
was a miserable piece of legislative 
quackery. People had as yet had no 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
on the Bill, but at the next Election 
they would have the power. He im- 
plored the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a system for the communication 
of prisoners with the outside world. He 
had seen the prisoner whose letter he 
had read to the House the other evening, 
and had asked him why he did not com- 
municate with the Governor or the 
visiting justices. The man said—‘‘ No 
visiting justice ever spoke to me, or 
asked me how I was treated.” He con- 
cluded by thanking those Irish Members 
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who had exerted themselves to amend 
the Bill in that respect. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, though few subjects came amiss to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands), he had, apparently, 
not studied military strategy. If he had 
done so, he would have been aware that 
defeated Generals usually changed their 
tactics; and it would be better for the 
hon. Member, now that his views had 
been completely stated, not to insist on 
a division. With regard to the punish- 
ment of flogging, though he would be as 
glad as the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Taylor) if it could be abolished, he 
could not agree with him as to the ab- 
sence of evidence for its efficacy. About 
15 years ago there was a Frenchman in 
Petworth Gaol, who having deserted his 
regiment in France escaped to England, 
and was under sentence for a serious 
burglary. Although he was well treated 
and cared for, he commenced a series of 
the worst kind of conduct, and after 
doing everything he could to upset the 
discipline of the gaol he attempted to 
murder one of the warders. He was not 
flogged, but put into a dark cell, after 
which he again a second time attempted 
to take a warder’s life. That man was - 
brought before him and another magis- 
trate, and they sentenced him to 25 
lashes. He sprang at them and endea- 
voured to push them down, but was 
then told that when he recovered from 
his first punishment he should have 25 
lashes more. The man was flogged; he 
might have been heard crying out at a 
considerable distance, for he was a 
coward; he need not say he was not 
flogged a second time, but he behaved 
afterwards as well as any man in Pet- 
worth Gaol; he learnt a trade and went 
out, to all appearances, a reformed 
man. Now,he would appeal to the hon. 
Member for Leicester, and ask him 
what he would do with a man who deli- 
berately attempted every time he could 
to murder the warder in charge of him. 
Then with respect to the visiting justices. 
There must have been some misappre- 
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hension with respect to Holloway Gaol. 
At all events, if what had been alleged 
were true of it, it must be an exception. 
Speaking for himself, he declared that 
he always went alone into the cells of 
the prisoners when he was visiting. He 
heard any alleged complaints that might 
be made patiently, and if he thought 
there were any real grounds for them 
he did his best to provide a remedy. He 
protested against making use of an ex- 
ceptional case to attempt to establish a 
wholesale charge against the justices. 
He frankly confessed that he objected 
to the Bill because it was based upon 
the principle of centralization ; because 
it would confiscate county property ; and 
because it would take existing power 
out of the hands of the county magis- 
trates. Of course, if his right hon. 
Friend was to have the responsibility, he 
must have the authority now possessed 
by the magistrates; but he strongly 
objected to the responsibility being placed 
in his right hon. Friend’s hands. His 
right hon. Friend had been tempted by 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) to place our county gaols 
under the same organization as the con- 
vict prisons. He hoped it would never 
enter into his right hon. Friend’s 
thoughts to do any such thing, because 
he believed the system in the county 
gaols was at present better than that in 
the convict prisons. He again appealed 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Burnley not to divide the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT, though agreeing 
with the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) in his objection to the Bill, 
must join in the appeal that had been 
made to him by his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Sir Walter Barttelot) 
not to go toa division. He could not 
oppose the Bill on the ground taken by 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Taylor). There were strong reasons why 
the punishment of flogging should be 
retained. As a visiting justice, he had 
to inflict that punishment on a man who 
had been placed in solitary confine- 
ment, put upon short diet, and punished 
in every other possible way for refusing 
to work. When brought before him, 
the man told him he had been in prison 
almost since he was a child—he had 
never worked, and never would work. 
The man got two dozen lashes, and did 
not take the punishment at all amiss, and 
the result was, that he took an interest in 
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the man, and afterwards enabled him to 
goout toCanada. They must all give great 
credit to his right hon. Friend who had 
charge of the Bill for the patience and 
ability with which he had conducted it 
through the House. He was opposed 
to it, because he thought it very doubt- 
ful whether the change was a desirable 
one, and whether the prisons would be 
more economically managed by the State 
than they were by the counties. But he 
opposed it chiefly on the ground that it 
was unwise that these additional duties 
should be imposed on the Secretary of 
State and his Department. His right 
hon. Friend brought forward the Bill in 
the interests of uniformity of manage- 
ment, discipline, and punishment; and 
also, in the interest of economy. But 
while the cost in the convict prisons was 
£35 per head per annum, the cost in the 
county and borough prisons was only 
£28; and there was no ground for be- 
lieving that the prisons, when trans- 
ferred, would drop to that. At Penton- 
ville the cost was £23, after deducting 
the value of their work. When the 
State paid the whole of the expense 
there would not be the same motive for 
economy as existed at present. He re- 
presented the almost unanimous opinion 
—in the proportion of 98 to 2— of the 
Lancashire magistrates, who were op- 
posed to the Bill. With regard to uni- 
formity of management, discipline, and 
punishment, that great good might be 
got by this Bill he was willing to admit ; 
but there was no reason why they should 
disestablish all the county and borough 
prisons in the country merely because 
there existed a number of small and 
worthless prisons which did not deserve 
to be maintained. The Home Secretary 
ought rather to have taken powers to 
close those small prisons, and also to 
advise the counties in regard to erect- 
ing and establishing prisons under a pro- 
per system. By that means he might 
have kept the local management of 
the justices and also secured the interests 
of economy. In the county and borough 
prisons the justices had introduced va- 
rious trades and obtained a large amount 
of prison earnings, while maintaining 
the prisoners at the lowest cost—matters 
in respect to which those gaols contrasted 
very favourably with the convict prisons 
managed by the State. Again, he ob- 
jected to the proposed transfer, because 
it would impose a large amount of addi- 
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tional trouble on an already overworked 
Department. If the Bill passed, in 
England there would be 305 chief offi- 
cers and 1,519 subordinate officers to be 
appointed, leaving out of the question 
the small prisons—some 50 or 60 in 
number; and in Scotland 77 chief and 
176 subordinate officers—at least 2,000 
additional officers. In the course of a 
few years the number of those appoint- 
ments would, in all probability, consi- 
derably increase. He did not believe 
the Bill would effect a saving. On the 
contrary, he thought it would result in 
additional expense to the country. There 
was in Gloucestershire only one prison, 
and the magistrates would really be 
punished for reducing crime in their 
county. Mr. Baker had written a letter 
to say that he would rather see an empty 
gaol than a well-regulated one. Again, 
he thought that the expected total saving 
of £100,000 through the closing of small 
prisons and from prison labour could 
hardly be depended on; and he urged 
that the successful efforts which had 
been made by justices to reduce crime 
were ignored by the proposal to transfer 
the management of the county and bo- 
rough prisons to the State. Dr. Wise, 
the leader of the prison reformation 
movement in America, had borne strong 
testimony in favour of the existing 
system in this country; but he (Mr. 
Hibbert) hardly thought Dr. Wise would 
speak so strongly with respect to our 
convict prisons, and would be surprised 
to hear that it was now proposed to 
transfer the borough and county gaols 
to the State. In conclusion, he warned 
the Government that it was embarking 
in a doubtful and hazardous experiment 
in taking away those prisons from the 
management of the local authorities. 
The reports of the visitors of convict pri- 
sons led him to believe that the duties 
of the visiting justices would not be 
very pleasant. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said: Mr. 
Speaker, I was prevented, towards the 
close of the Consideration of this Bill 
on the Report, from being present in 
the House when the Amendment of 
which I had given Notice was, through 
the kindness of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon), submitted to the House. That 
Amendment did not meet the question 
completely. The terms of it ought to 
have required the Home Secretary not 
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only to submit for the approval of this 
Housethe Rulesand Regulation for prison 
discipline—which he will under this Bill 
be entitled to frame—but it ought also 
to have comprehended the ‘‘ Orders” 
which this Bill entitles him to make. 
The difference between the Orders and 
the Rules, according to the Bill, is tech- 
nically this—the Bill enables the right 
hon. Gentleman at once to take posses- 
sion of every county and borough gaol 
in England and Wales; to displace the 
county magistrates from the possession 
of the county gaols, and the Councils and 
borough authorities from the possession 
of the borough gaols ; ard, by Order, he 
will be able to discontinue any gaol he 
may choose, and, as the Bill stands, 
without giving any information to either 
House of Parliament with respect to his 
proceedings in this very important mat- 
ter; and he will be able also to change 
the appropriation of those gaols, and 
to say which shall be relegated to long, 
and which to short, sentences. Hitherto, 
according to the Common Law of this 
country, every criminal, except those 
under sentence of transportation or 
penal servitude, which is its equivalent 
—in fact, a sentence of outlawry—has 
been, of right, confined within the juris- 
diction where he committed his offence. 
That great principle of the Common Law 
is to & swept away by this Bill, and 
the right hon. Gentleman, by way of 
effecting, as he has said, economy, and 
by way also of perfecting, as he alleges, 
the system of prison discipline, proposesto 
place the county and borough gaols, as 
to their ownership, and in other respects, 
upon the system of the Government con- 
vict prisons. He would thus obtain 
power to designate which of the prisons 
shall be appropriated for long, and 
which for short sentences ; the power 
also to remove every prisoner from the 
site of his conviction, and therefore from 
the proximity of those who might assist 
the prisoner in his defence before trial, 
and to prevent those who are best quali- 
fied to judge of the application of his 
punishment, after he has been convicted, 
from easily reaching him. Let the 
House make no mistake; it is by this 
Bill proposed to import into England 
the system of prison discipline against 
which, before the abolition of transpor- 
tation, the Colonies rebelled. Colony 
after Colony declared the system of con- 
stant Government interference entailed 
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by the existence of this system of prison 
discipline incompatible with free insti- 
tutions, and that it interrupted their 
development. And this is the system 
which a Conservative Government— 
[ Laughter |—yes, the Conservative Party 
—proposes to import into England and 
Wales. I know something of the origin 
of this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to me, when he introduced the 
Bill, to take a very shallow view of the 
whole subject. I did not at that time 
remember, but I have since then recol- 
lected, that although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was a Member of this House 
from March, 1857, to March, 1862, he 
was not again a Member of this House 
till December, 1868. The right hon. 
Gentleman was therefore absent from 
this House when the debates took place 
upon the Bill introduced in 1862 by Mr. 
Pope Hennessy, entitled the Roman 
Catholic Prisoners Bill, and it is the 
principle of that Bill which you are now 
enacting. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not present in this House or a 
Member of it when that Bill was dis- 
cussed; nor in 18638, when the Prison 
Ministers Act passed, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not a Member; nor was 
he present here as a Member when the 
Act of 1865—the Prisons Act— was 
passed. And this diminishes my sur- 
prise at hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man constantly referring to the Act of 
1865, as if this Bill was carrying out its 
principles. Now, the truth is this—this 
Bill is to reverse the principle of the 
Act of 1865. The right hon. Gentleman 
has skilfully made great use in Commit- 
tee, and before, of his retention of certain 
details of the Act of 1865, as though he 
intended to preserve the principle of that 
Act; he has been careful not to inform 
the House that he was about to reverse 
the principle. I will show the House 
how completely he proposes to reverse 
these principles. My hon. Friends on 
this side of the House are adopting a 
measure which they may please to call 
Conservative, but which I cannot other- 
wise considerthan as re-actionary, andnot 
Conservative. There has been a dispo- 


sition among hon. Members here to be 
careless as to the scope and object of 
this Bill ; they seem to consider it merely 
asa Party measure; they knew that it 
was introduced by a Home Secretary of 
a Conservative Administration, and they 
concluded it must be a Conservative 
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Bill. But I must be forgiven for en- 
deavouring to show them that their no- 
tions of Conservatism must have been 
very much changed within the last few 
years, if they can consider this a Con- 
servative measure. It is re-actionary, 
and re-actionary in the worst sense. It 
proposes to reverse the system estab- 
lished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by which the gaols were committed to 
the care and management of the visiting 
justices ; while the right hon. Gentleman 
goes still further back historically in his 
re-action by abolishing the responsibility 
of the sheriffs for the custody of the 
prisoners generally, and in both cases 
he proposes to substitute the authority 
of himself, a political officer, for the au- 
thority hitherto exercised by judicial 
officers. In theserespects, I would impress 
upon my hon. Friends that this measure 
is not conservative of the Common Law 
or of the Constitution of this country. 
Hon. Members have been beguiled as 
to the character of this Bill by the fact 
that the hon. Member who has proposed 
the rejection of this Bill is supposed to 
be a Radical, and that Members of the 
Radical Party oppose this Bill. I re- 
joice that the ultra-Liberal and the 
Radical Party are learning to act in a 
Conservative sense, when the so-called 
Conservative Party becomes, as in this 
case, re-actionary in its proposals. I 
can assure hon. Members opposite that 
they will gain credit in this country, 
and a just credit, for persevering in this 
course. They must see, from the feeble 
and spasmodic attempts that are made 
in France and elsewhere to imitate our 
Parliamentary system, while lacking the 
other securities for freedom which this 
country has hitherto possessed, how 
much this country has to lose in the 
traditional safeguards for its freedom, 
of which the greatest is its Common 
Law. What has been the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary? He has, while the 
Bill has been in this House, been com- 
pelled to admit that the legislative 
powers, which he demands for himself 
by this Bill, are so enormous that he 
cannot expect this House to consent to 
grant them, unless he places upon the 
Table of the House some account of his 
exercise of these Legislative functions ; 
but he has avoided including in the do- 
cuments he has undertaken to lay upon 
the Table of this House for 40 days the 
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‘‘Orders,”’ which are to be his most im- 
portant instruments. He has consented 
to lay upon the Table of this House for 
40 days the Rules and Regulations 
which relate to matters of minor import- 
ance referring to the internal adminis- 
tration of the gaols; but even then, 
when asked to propose these Rules and 
Regulations to the House, as a Member 
of the Government having the enormous 
command over the time of this House 
which the House has unwisely conceded 
to the Government, he has refused ; and, 
as the Bill stands, it will be the merest 
chance if any unofficial Member can 
acquire through the Ballot the opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of the House 
to these Rules and Regulations. I am, 
Sir, opposed to this Bill. Sois my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot). He 
has expressed a hope that we who 
agree with him in opposition to this Bill 
will not divide against this Bill; though, 
as my hon. and gallant Friend added— 
‘‘T am as much opposed to it as you 
are.” I am perfectly aware that last Ses- 
sion many hon. Members on this side of 
the House who voted in favour of the 
second reading of this Bill now regret 
that they did so. But I also know how 
pachydermatous is Party organization. 
Then I may be asked—why speak, if 
you will not divide? I answer, that it 
is due to the Home Secretary that he 
should be made to feel beforehand the 
weight of the responsibility he is about 
to take on his shoulders. It is due to 
every Member on this side of the House 
that he should understand the position 
in which he is placing himself by repu- 
diating for his brother magistrates 
and himself the performance of duties 
which have hitherto been held by his 
neighbours, I will not use the expression 
to “justify,” but I will say to commend 
the retention of his property and posi- 

tion. And now I will, by permission of 
the House, shortly point out the great 
changes which this Bill is about to 
effect. Under the Act of 1865 it was 
the duty of the magistrates, as visiting 
justices, to provide and maintain prisons 
within their several counties, cities, 

boroughs, or other prison jurisdictions ; 

and for this purpose to purchase land, 

direct repairs, additions, or alterations, 

and to enter into all necessary contracts 
for provisions and other requisites. To 
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the performance of these duties from the 
justices, was the first principle of the Act 
of 1865. These functions of the county 
and borough justices are abolished by 
this Bill in favour of the Home Secre- 
tary. The second principle of the Act 
of 1865 was that it should be the duty 
of the justices to appoint, dismiss, re- 
move, or superannuate the governors, 
chaplains, surgeons, gaolers, prison in- 
structors, and other officers; to grant 
leave of absence, and to appoint substi- 
tutes in the case of death, sudden ill- 
ness, or other cause. The whole of that 
second principle of local self-government 
which is retained by the Act of 1865 
will be swept away by this Bill. The 
third principle of the Act of 1865 is 
that it is incumbent upon the justices 
to make rules for the discipline of the 
prisons; for regulation of hard labour 
and of employment; for the dietary, 
bedding, and washing, and for granting 
special allowances to prisoners ; for the 
classification of, or for the immediate re- 
moval of prisoners to other prisons on 
the occurrence of the breaking out of 
contagious or infectious diseases; to 
make rules for the reception of and for 
allowances to unconvicted prisoners ; 
also for allowances for any discharged 
prisoner to Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and 
for providing them with means to return 
to their respective places of settlement. 
That is the third principle which is to 
be abolished by this Bill. ‘Che fourth 
principle of the Act of 1865 rendered it 
incumbent on the justices to visit and 
inspect the prisons ; to hear complaints; 
to examine into the conduct of the offi- 
cers, or into the'treatment and conduct 
of the prisoners; to regulate the means 
of setting them to work ; to inquire into 
the amount of, and to regulate the dis- 
posal of the earnings of prisoners for 
their benefit ; to control the expenditure 
incurred; to inquire into abuses ; and to 
make rules for the alteration and regu- 
lation of all such matters. That is the 
fourth principle of local self-government 
which is abolished by this Bill, and 
when I say abolished, I mean abolished 
so far the depositary as these duties, 
for all these duties imposed on the visit- 
ing justices are by the Bill transferred 
to the Home Secretary and his new 
Commissioners. Hitherto the law has 
been that the justices should regulate 
the religious and secular instruction ; 
the hours for religious services; the ad- 
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mission of ministers of various denomi- 
nations; should guard against the in- 
troduction of improper persons; should 
regulate the visits of relations or other 
persons to prisoners before or after con- 
viction ; and make rules as to the use of 
books, printed papers, or written com- 
munications which might be required 
from time to time. That is the fifth 
principle of the Act which will be abo- 
lished by this Bill—I mean abolished so 
far as the depositary of the functions is 
to be changed, that they are to be taken 
from the visiting justices. The sixth 
principle sat aside is that the reports of 
deaths and the records of the prison are 
no longer to be kept by the justices, but 
to be preserved by the new authority of 
the Secretary of State and his Commis- 
sioners. What, Sir, is to remain to the 
justices? Certain justices are to visit 
the prison and to hear complaints. We 
have no clear notion who these visiting 
justices will be. They are not to be 
elected by the quarter sessions as their 
committee or delegation; they are merely 
to be recommended by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to the Secretary of 
State, who will nominate such as he 
may approve ; there may be an election, 
but it is the nomination by the Home 
Secretary which is to be effective, and 
these justices, when nominated, are to 
visit the gaols only as the Home Secre- 
tary may direct, and then report, not to 
quarter sessions, but to him; otherwise 
their visits will be totally unauthorita- 
tive. It is true that there has been in- 
serted in the Bill a general vague per- 
mission for other justices to visit the 
prisons ; but when they make these visits 
they will have no authority except such 
as shall be committed to them by the 
Secretary of State, unless it be to order 
punishment at the instance of the master 
of the prison, who is to be an officer 
appointed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
not appointed by the justices themselves. 
I think I have gone sufficiently through 
this Bill to show that it in no sense 
tends to a continuation of the principle 
of local self-government, with which the 
whole Act of 1865 is pregnant. Some 
of the details of that Act are preserved, 
but not one jot of its main principle. 
This is a great change, and | think any- 
thing but Conservative, although it is a 
re-actionary change, towards that sys- 
tem of centralized authority which exists 
in foreign countries. I know some 
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hon. Members are so worried by the 
protracted proceedings of this House 
that they are ready to make over almost 
any amount of power and authority to 
the Executive merely to relieve them- 
selves from attendance in this House, 
but, as country Gentlemen, they may 
find this self-indulgence costly. The 
Home Secretary has no right to complain 
of the extent to which this Bill has been 
discussed. If he, a Conservative offi- 
cial, introduces a re-actionary, and not 
a Conservative measure, it is the duty 
of this House to make him feel the re- 
sponsibility he incurs. I am convinced 
that it is the growing dislike among the 
Members of the House to this measure 
that has induced the House so long to 
delay its passage. That delay has, in 
my opinion, been perfectly justifiable, 
for it is a good ground of opposition to 
any measure that the country remains 
in ignorance of its character. My own 
belief is that anticipations of economy, 
which have induced the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), and the small knot who 
direct the action of the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture to promote this Bill, rest 
upon grounds at once narrow and de- 
ceptive. The hon. Member for South 
Norfolk and the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire have gained great credit 
for indiscriminately opposing every mea- 
sure which might have added a penny 
in the pound upon the rates; but they 
carry this system much too far when 
they support this Bill with that single 
aim. A good deal has been done in 
this sense. I do not complain of that, 
because the House at one time seemed 
inclined to care too little how heavily 
it might burden the rates; but when it 
comes to this—that for the sake of sav- 
ing a halfpenny in the pound we are to 
have this great political change intro- 
duced, this narrow economy carries hon. 
Members and the House too far. There 
has been another agency at work. We 
have had the officers of the Convict de- 
partment of the Civil Service, and no- 
tably Colonel Ducane, vilifying the jus- 
tices, from a desire, I suppose, to extend 
the sphere of employment for Govern- 
ment officials. There has been yet an- 
other agency at work. The origin of 
this attack upon the system of local go- 
vernment in this country is within our 
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prisons, the movement in 1862 was ori- 
ginated by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. Somehon. Members seem disposed 
to doubt this. I will, therefore, read to 
the House an extract from Zhe Tablet, 
a newspaper which was then, and is 
now, an organ of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. On the 17th May, 1862, it 
contained a letter from the Rev. Canon 
Morris, secretary of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a Bill to remedy the 
alleged grievances of Roman Catholics 
in convict, county, and borough gaols. 
His letter states that several meetings on 
the subject had been held in London. 


‘* A sub-committee was appointed, consisting 
of the Honourable Charles Langdale, Canon 
O’Neal, V.G., and Mr. Ryley, with myself as 
secretary, to prepare a Bill, which would repre- 
sent a complete remedy for all the grievances of 
Catholics, both in convict and county or borough 
gaols. This Bill, when prepared, was submitted 
to his Eminence (Cardinal Wiseman) and the 
Bishops in Low Week, and at the meeting 
which has just been held it has been resolved 
that the sub-committee be requested to take 
steps for its immediate introduction into Par- 
liament.”’ 


This is from Zhe Tablet of the 17th of 
May, 1862, but on the 24th of May it 
was further announced in The Tablet— 


“We have the satisfaction of once more re- 
porting progress on the prison question. Our 
readers are already aware that at a meeting held 
some weeks ago at the Stafford Club it was re- 
solved that a Bill, dealing with the whole case, 
should be prepared; they are also aware that 
this Bill has been prepared and submitted to 
the Bishops, by whom it was approved. An- 
other meeting was held at the Stafford Club, at 
which it was resolved that a sub-committee, 
consisting of the Very Rev. Canons O’Neal and 
Morris, Sir Charles Clifford and Mr. Ryley, 
should be requested to take all necessary steps 
for the immediate introduction of the Bill into 
Parliament. In pursuance of this resolution, 
the sub-committee met and resolved on request- 
ing Mr. Pope Hennessy, M.P., to take charge of 
the Bill. We are happy to add that Mr. 
Hennessy has consented to do so, and that in 
the Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons, among the Notices given on Wednes- 
day, May 20, appears the following :—‘ Mr. 
Hennessy: Roman Catholic Prisoners Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Religious In- 
struction of Roman Catholic Prisoners in Eng- 
land and Wales, Tuesday, May 27.’” 


This is my authority for the statement 
I have made. When that Bill came to 
be discussed it was found that the pur- 
port of it was to give the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops power to appoint a chaplain 
for every gaol in which any considerable 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
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were confined ; and that where no such 
chaplain was appointed and paid out of 
the rates, a priest should be less regu- 
larly, but still actually, appointed by 
the Bishops, and that these Roman Ca- 
tholic priests should have access at all 
times to the prisoners, notwithstanding 
any prison regulations. That was the 
beginning of this attack. Sir George 
Grey was then Home Secretary, and ob- 
jected to this Bill as subversive of prison 
discipline; and in 1863 he introduced a 
Bill of his own, meeting in some degree 
the Roman Catholic demand, but pre- 
serving the authority of the visiting jus- 
tices. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were not satisfied with that Bill, and 
continued, through their Representatives 
in this House and otherwise, to attack 
the county justices, because the principle 
was preserved that the attendance by 
the Roman Catholic chaplains on the 
prisoners should be regulated by the 
visiting justices, and the acceptance of 
these priests’ ministration was not made 
compulsory on the prisoners. The agi- 
tation continued, and in 1865 the Prisons 
Act was passed; but this Act preserved 
intact the local jurisdiction of the jus- 
tices of the peace, which the Bill of Mr. 
Pope Hennessy, introduced in 1862, 
would have invalidated, and which this 
Bill proposes to sweep away altogether. 
I hope the House will forgive my hav- 
ing gone through these details of evi- 
dence; but as I was a Member of the 
House during the years 1862, 1863, and 
1865, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
was not a Member, and was, conse- 
quently, comparatively ignorant of the 
proceedings which led up to the Act of 
1865, I may be excused for thinking 
that when he launched this Bill, con- 
taining the transfer of such enormous 
powers to the Home Secretary, he may 
have commenced action without being 
personally cognizant of the circumstances 
that led to the introduction of the Bill of 
1865. I am aware that the hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), who co-operated with 
me in some details, isin favour of this 
measure generally. I regret that such 
seems to be his inclination. My object 
in rising is this—It may be that Parlia- 
ment will decide in favour of this great 
change in the administration of justice ; 
but I am strongly of opinion that the 
House has sanctioned this Bill under 
circumstances and at a time when the 
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vital magnitude of the change proposed 
was not adequately foreseen. I rejoice, 
however, to find that many of the Libe- 
ral Party have opposed this Bill, and 
that they seem to be becoming conscious 
that if they are to be worthy inheritors 
of the great traditions of the whole 
Whig Party, who were in years gone by 
the defenders of constitutional freedom 
in this country, they must act in a Con- 
servative sense, when a Government, 
supposed to be Conservative, adopts re- 
actionary measures of this type. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON, while ex- 
pressing his concurrence in almost 
everything which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor), 
would remind him that the present Bill 
did not introduce flogging or any of the 
other punishments to which he had re- 
ferred, though he regretted as much as 
his hon. Friend that the Home Secretary 
had not found himself in a position to 
deal boldly with those brutal and bru- 
talizing punishments by sweeping them 
away altogether. He could not, how- 
ever, on that account withhold his sup- 
port from a measure which would miti- 
gate the severity of the lot of political 
prisoners, and make better provision for 
the care of those who were detained in 
our gaols before conviction. He was 
sorry to find that so poor an opinion had 
been expressed of the justices, and that 
if this Bill passed, they would no longer 
visit the prisons. He could not re- 
cognize the connection between the office 
of a justice of the peace and that of 
goaler of which some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed so tenacious. On the other hand, 
he thought that the justices could per- 
form no nobler work in connection with 
the fprisons than that of standing be- 
tween the prisoners and the Crown, and 
preventing an abuse of authority. Again, 
the Bill would shut up at first 70 use- 
less prisons, re-organize others, and 
bring them all into combination, under 
one uniform system of discipline. It 
was desirable that we should have a 
prison discipline of which our criminals 
would stand in awe, and that we should 
no longer hear that criminals selected 
the district in which to commit crime, 
because the discipline in one district 
was lighter than that in another. With 
regard to the objections raised to the 
Bill, on the ground of its centralizing 
character, he saw no reason why prisons 
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should be looked upon as local institu- 
tions. They formed part, so to speak, of 
the criminal law of the country, and they 
ought to belong to the country at large. 
He did not believe that the county gen- 
tlemen would cease to take an interest 
in the prisons if this Bill were passed. 
There would be ample scope for their 
energies, seeing that they would be able 
to make their complaints heard in the 
House of Commons. Considering the 
objects of the Bill, he could not under- 
stand objections to it on the ground ofeco- 
nomy. He regretted that the Secretary 
of State had not acceded to the proposal 
he made the other night to allow Parlia- 
ment to have a complete control over the 
prison rules he proposed to make. While 
he would not say that the measure was 
without faults, he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman in introducing it had 
done one of the most signal and benefi- 
cial acts of his official life. He gave it 
his most cordial support. 

Mr. DODSON said, this Bill was in- 
troduced last year for the purpose of 
affording relief to local taxation and the 
establishment of absolute economy ; and 
in the Speech from the Throne this year 
economy was put forward as the main 
object of the Bill; but as the discus- 
sion of the measure had gone on, less 
and less was said about economy in 
the transfer of the prisons to the Go- 
vernment. The great argument now 
was uniformity of prison management. 
In proposing to take away the manage- 
ment of the prisons from the local 
authorities, economy and the relief of 
local taxation had been offered as a quid 
pro quo. Ifthe object had simply been 
to secure uniformity of management, 
that could have been done by means of 
rules, without transferring all power 
and patronage to the Government. In 
introducing the Bill last year, the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipated that it would 
lead to a saving of £100,000 a-year; 
| £50,000 he expected would be gained 
iby greater efficiency of labour, while 
£50,000 would be saved by reducing the 
number of prisonsin the country. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman still as san- 
guine on the point of economy? Gentle- 
men who had analyzed the prison sta- 
tistics had come to the conclusion that 
if the right hon. Gentleman closed 54 
prisons, there would be a saving of only 
£21,000. It was to be remembered, 
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moreover, that concessions had been 
made, not in the direction of economy, 
for the right hon. Gentleman had un- 
dertaken to compensate local authorities 
in respect of superfluous prison accom- 
modation.' In connection with the sub- 
ject of prison labour, the Secretary of 
State had already found, and in future 
would probably find his duties under 
the Bill invidious and difficult. It might 
be expected also that there would be 
an immense increase in the number 
of Questions put to him in that House 
with reference to the treatment of pri- 
soners when he had assumed the ex- 
clusive responsibility. Another great 
responsibility which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had undertaken was the framing 
of rules for the regulation of prisons. 
Those rules were to lie 40 days on the 
Table of the House, and it was to be 
hoped that they would actually be pre- 
sented, and not, like some other rules, 
lie there for great part of the time only 
indummy. With regard to the centra- 
lizing character of the Bill, he could not 
but think that if the visiting justices 
came into collision with the officials of 
the central Government, they would find 
the influence of the latter too strong 
for them, and they would be sent to the 
wall. He maintained that in all cases 
where centralization was not necessary, 
or highly expedient, it should be ab- 
stained from, or abandoned. After all the 
discussion on the Bill, he still retained 
his former doubt whether its advantages 
would be compensated by its disadvan- 
tages. He suggested that his hon. 
Friend would content himself with 
having protested against the Bill, and 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
division. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
have not very much to say with respect 
to this Bill, because I have already 
troubled the House very often. I must, 
however, object very decidedly to one 
word that fell from the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), for he said that 
there had been “ precipitate’’ action in 
the matter. Well, there was a very 
long debate last year, such as hardly 
any Bill ever went through before, and 
a most decisive expression of opinion, as 
the second reading was carried by an 
almost unprecedented majority. I am 
bound to say that I can never expect 
such a majority again. Since that time 
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the Bill has been completely discussed 
throughout the country, and the general 
conclusion is that it is a good Bill, and 
a wise one, and ought to pass into law. 
I hope that nothing I have said will lead 
any hon. Member to suppose that I wish 
to prolong the debate, now that the 
subject has been discussed—and very 
properly—at much length. I may say 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Burnley is a most valuable index to the 
debates, and any one referring to it will 
find a summary of everything that can 
be said, or suggested, or imagined 
against the Bill. He has spoken of the 
increase of local rates and taxation. I 
wish he had mentioned two matters con- 
nected with it, and that when he touched 
upon this vital question, he had stated 
the cause of the increase and the increase 
of local taxation in the municipalities. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor) said that his objection to the 
Bill—his sole objection almost—was 
that it did not abolish flogging. At all 
events, if the Bill does not go so far as 
that, it includes better safeguards 
against the abuse of flogging than have 
been embodied in any previous measure. 
While I am touching upon this subject, 
I must allude to Holloway Prison. Some 
time ago, a letter was made public which 
gave strong expression to the notion 
that all manner of hardships went on in 
that prison, and I made it my first duty 
to communicate with the authorities. In 
consequence, I have here a long state- 
ment in contradiction to that letter. I 
am bound, however, to say that the 
writer of the statement alleging cruelties 
is a person who has been given to in- 
toxicating drinks for a long time, his 
health became so seriously affected as 
to require his confinement in the lunatic 
asylum; and during his stay in Hollo- 
way Prison knives and other sharp in- 
struments were always kept out of his 
way, sothat his meat had to be cut for 
him. I wish to explain that when he 
wrote that letter he was very probably 
suffering from some mental affection 
which warped his judgment. The state- 
ment of the authorities is too long for 
me to read, but it is a substantial denial 
of every accusation. I have also in my 
hand a letter, of which, if the House 
will allow me, I will read one sentence 
without naming the writer, for that is 
the condition on which I may use the 
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letter, but I will show the seal to the 
hon. Member for Leicester afterwards. 
The writer says—- 


“The extraordinary statement of cruelties 
furnished by Mr. P. Taylor appears to me to be 
so far from the truth that,in the public interest, 
I come forward to refute it. I am a man who 
suffered 12 months’ imprisoment in Holloway 
Gaol, but I never saw or heard of one single act 
of cruelty beyond the strict discipline of the pri- 
son; nor do I believe these charges.” 


The hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) naturally went to a consider- 
able length in comparing the expenses 
of the county and borough prisons. He 
must remember, however, that there is 
a great difference in the number of per- 
sons required to look after them. One 
of the prisons particularly mentioned— 
that of Woking—is practically a hos- 
pital and not a prison; and, so far as I 
know, the only fault of the Lancashire 
prisons is that the county is too proud of 
them. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) is a 
persistent opponent of the Bill, but I 
cannot follow his argument about the 
Common Law, and I cannot understand 
whether it is his opinion that the Secre- 
tary of State or the visiting justices will 
have too much power under this Act. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dodson) has asked me four questions, 
and I will answer them very briefly. 
First, as to the question of economy, 
that matter has been considered very 
carefully, and I believe that £50,000 may 
be saved both in the one case and the 
other. But the compensation to coun- 
ties and boroughs which the House 
thought proper to agree to, must be de- 
ducted from any saving that may be 
made. I believe the hon. Member for 
Burnley was one who voted in the majo- 
rity on that point, and compelled the 
Government to yield to what was pro- 
posed. With regard to prison labour, 
there are, no doubt, great difficulties in 
administering that part of the Bill. But 
it is more likely that prison labour will 
interfere much less with the ordinary 
run of labour throughout the country 
when it isin one hand than when it is 
in many hands. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman says that many more Ques- 
tions will be asked of the Secretary of 
State as to the treatment of prisoners 
than have been asked hitherto. My 
answer to that is this—if the treatment 
of prisoners is bad, the more Questions 
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asked the better; if the treatment is 
good, the more easy to answer them. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says 
that the rules must be laid on the Table 
for 40 days. I am glad that he pressed 
that subject on the attention of the 
House; the question of the rules will 
be considered during the Recess, and 
the rules will be laid on the Table. I 
will not take up any more time, but will 
only express a hope that the House will 
agree to the third reading of the Bill 
without a division. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that a great 
opportunity had been lost by the Liberal 
Party in not fulfilling what he considered 
to be the proper mission of the Liberal 
Party in Opposition in reference to such 
a Bill as this. There could be no doubt 
that the legislation of the present Go- 
vernment had been marked by a cen- 
tralizing tendency. They pledged them- 
selves on coming into office to direct 
their attention to measures of a domestic 
character, and not to continue the sensa- 
tional legislation of the late Government. 
It was also understood that they intended 
to take the ground from under the feet of 
those Liberal Members who had endea- 
voured to promote the power and spread 
the number of local institutions and local 
self-government. He was much struck 
by some remarks of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who told them 
that if the Government went on in that 
way, by introducing measures like the 
Valuation Bill, they would gradually do 
away with the raison d’étre for the ex- 
istence and for the establishment of 
county government. He was thankful 
for the support he had received when 
endeavouring to improve the treatment 
of political prisoners, both during and 
after trial; but, at the same time, he 
could not help regretting that a great 
opportunity had been lost by the Liberal 
Party. This Bill held out a sort of bribe 
to the ratepayers, in the shape of a 
fancied reduction of the rates; but in 
reality it would effect no such reduction, 
and the ratepayers would find that the 
money for the support of the prisons 
would still come out of their pockets, 
though not exactly in the same way as 
before. What was the action of the 
Conservatives who represented the in- 
terests of the unpaid justices of England? 
From the first they introduced Amend- 
ments in favour of their own order. 
They were most indefatigable in their 
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attendance and in their hostility to such 
portions of the Bill as seemed to trench 
on their privileges. Many provisions 
had been introduced saving the power 
of visiting justices, and giving powers 
which the Home Secretary did not con- 
template when he introduced the Bill. 
He should have preferred, if this ques- 
tion had been postponed by the Govern- 
ment until they had dealt with the sys- 
tem of county government in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. When they had 
completed that legislation, it would have 
been a noble act to have handed over 
these prisons to the county authorities. 
However, they could not now hope to 
stop the progress of the Bill; and he had 
seen the necessity for this Bill becoming 
law. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Burnley would not take a division at 
this stage. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK testified to the 
character of the Governor of Holloway 
Prison as an able, kind, and judicious 
officer, and one who had the thorough 
confidence of the magistrates. That 
gentleman had written a letter to him, 
in which he had stated that the charges 
of cruelty and violence to prisoners, of 
the use of thumb-screws, of the fastening 
of prisoners to walls and starving them, 
and other such accusations were totally 
untrue. All the prison officers stated 
that these things were merely creations 
of the imagination. The Governor added 
that he had never seen a thumb-screw in 
his life. 

Mr. BIGGAR noticed several objec- 
tions to the Bill, and remarked that the 
Government had refused to give the 
House the option of affirming or not 
affirming the rules adopted for prisons. 
He thought additional facilities should 
have been given for enabling Roman 
Catholic prisoners to have chaplains of 
their own faith. He thought also that it 
would have been well if the Government 
had agreed toaclause abolishing flogging 
entirely in prisons. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

[Brut 184.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘“‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,”’ 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had risen 
before the right hon. Gentleman left the 
Chair with the view to offering some ob- 
servations upon this Bill, and also with 
the intention of dividing the House 
against it. He would not charge the 
Speaker with having intentionally neg- 
lected to see him; but he felt he had 
reason to complain, that in consequence 
of the right hon. Gentleman having left 
the Chair he was precluded from taking 
the course he had intended. He would 
consequently move that Progress be re- 
ported. In his opinion, this Bill really 
was not required. It was founded upon 
some idea that Ireland ought to follow 
England in an amendment of the Judi- 
cial system ; but so far as he could make 
out the English Judicature Bill had 
proved an entire failure. He thought, 
at all events, that the Bill for Ireland 
might have been postponed till the ex- 
periment had been tried longer in Eng- 
land. Those in charge of the Irish 
Business of the Government would have 
displayed more intelligence if they had 
pressed forward the County Courts Bill, 
which was a measure greatly needed, 
and which really provided Courts for 
the poor man, in preference to the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Sir JOHN HAY thought it was only 
due to the right hon. Gentleman who 
presided with such dignity and fairness 
over the House to say that the House 
had actually given its assent to the 
Question that he leave the Chair before 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
rose. [‘‘No, no!”’] While the right 
hon. Gentleman was leaving the Chair 
the hon. Member was moving up from 
his place, and the Speaker was justified 
in assuming that he was going to speak 
upon a question in Committee. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he was 
quite confident that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Speaker) had no intention 
of preventing discussion on this or any 
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Bill introduced into the House, nor, he 
need hardly say, had the Government. 
He pointed out that the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would have 
every opportunity of discussing the 
measure, and on the Question now be- 
fore the House, that the Preamble be 
postponed, it was quite competent for 
him, or for other hon. Members, to 
make any observation, on the general 
scope of the Bill. This was not the first 
occasion on which the Bill had been in- 
troduced into the House. It was now 
the third year, and he did not think it 
unreasonable in him to assume that the 

rovisions and policy of the Bill were 
rae hon. Members from Ireland. As 
to the working of the English Judica- 
ture Act, he thought the hon. Member 
was wrong in stating that it was an 
entire failure. The discussions which 
had taken place in the House, and the 
views expressed by the hon. and learned 
Members for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
and Durham (Mr. Herschell), did not 
show it to be so. As far as he had been 
able to find out the arrears of business 
were far less than at any former time; 
while a shorter time than formerly now 
elapsed between the commencement of a 
cause and its final conclusion. As to the 
Trish County Courts Bill, he was most 
anxious to promote its passing; but it 
was a Bill the discussion of which would 
occupy a long time. It had not been 
long before the House, whereas this was 
the third Session the present Bill had 
been before the House. The Govern- 
ment could hardly hope to pass the 
County Courts Bill except they had 
considerable time at their disposal ; 
and, therefore, although he had no de- 
sire to postpone legislation on the sub- 
ject, he hoped that the House would, 
under existing circumstances, proceed 
with the consideration of the measure 
not before it. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to disclaim any 
intention of imputing unfairness to the 
Speaker, but to point out that imme- 
diately the Question was put from the 
Chair he rose, and, in the only way it 
was possible for him to call attention to 
the fact that he had risen, addressed the 
Speaker. Considerable confusion had, 
no doubt, prevailed in the House at the 
time, in consequence of hon. Members 
leaving the House after the debate on 
the Prisons Bill. He did not want un- 
necessarily to obstruct the present Bill; 
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but he thought they ought to have some 
explanation of its provisions from the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. MELDON said, no Member was 
more strongly convinced than himself of 
the inutility of this Bill. It really was 
not wanted at all, and it was the unani- 
mous belief among both branches of the 
legal Profession in Ireland that things 
were well enough without any change. 
He did not, however, think it was of 
any use opposing it; because it was 
quite out of the question that the Go- 
vernment would allow things to remain 
as they were in Ireland after the great 
change which had taken place in Eng- 
land. If a change was to take place, it 
was desirable that it should be effected 
as soon as possible, and that an end 
should be put to the present state of 
uncertainty, which was so injurious both 
to the Profession and the public. For 
his own part, he thought that the Go- 
vernment were much to blame for not 
having pressed on this Bill rather than 
the Universities Bill and the Prisons 
Bill. Although he was strongly opposed 
to the Bill, he would, therefore, urge his 
Colleagues not to obstruct its passage, 
which he regarded as inevitable. Any- 
thing would be better than the continu- 
ance of a state of things in which no one 
knew where he stood, or what he had to 
expect. Once over, he believed that 
the Judicature Act would work better 
in Ireland than in England ; because in 
the former country the Profession were 
conversant both with Common Law and 
with Equity, and because, owing to the 
smaller amount of business, the Judges 
could take more time to see how a new 
system should be worked. 

Mr. PARNELL objected to being 
deprived of the opportunity of address- 
ing the House on the Question that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) that there were 
defects in the present state of Judicature 
in Ireland ; but he did not consider that 
the Bill would remedy those defects, 
and he should therefore oppose the pass- 
ing of the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had had an Amend- 
ment for some weeks on the Paper to 
oppose the Bill being considered in 
Committee, and that Amendment he 
(Mr. Parnell) intended to support; but 
the Amendment had disappeared from 
the Paper, and when the hon. Member 
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went to the Clerk at the Table to inquire 
why it had been omitted, he was told 
that some Gentleman came to him and 
told him that he had the hon. Member’s 
authority to withdraw the Amendment, 
and so it was not inserted in the Paper. 
The absence of the Notice was, no 
doubt, the reason why the attention of 
the Speaker was not directed to the hon. 
Member. They were not placed in a 
position of opposing the Bill, as they 
would have been had the Amendment 
not been got rid of; and unless the 
Attorney General for Ireland would con- 
sent to replace them in the position in 
which they were before, he (Mr. Par- 
nell) should feel bound to offer the Bill 
an opposition which in the present state 
of Public Business would render its 
passing simply impossible. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cavan, and if that 
were negatived he should himself make 
another. 

Dr. WARD said, that it was an ex- 
traordinary thing for the Government 
to ask the House to assent to a Bill 
which would commit the House to the 
maintenance of an excessive Judicial 
Staff in the Superior Courts in Ireland 
at the very time they were promoting a 
County Courts Bill, which would greatly 
diminish the amount of business now 
before the Superior Courts, and was 
confessedly inadequate to occupy their 
time. He should, therefore, under pre- 
sent circumstances, feel it his duty to 
oppose the Bill now before them. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
Irish Courts had been in the habit of 
shaping their decisions on the jurispru- 
dence of this country, and, therefore, he 
hoped this Bill would be allowed to pass 
as a small instalment of justice to Ire- 
land. It would be felt as a very great 
grievance by many. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he was quite sure that the general 
desire of the Committee was to have a 
full discussion on the Bill. He thought 
also that the hon. Member for Cavan 
would admit that the Government were 
justified in supposing that the hon. 
Member had no intention of pressing 
the Amendment which he had put down 
on the Paper after it had disappeared 
from the Paper. He understood that 
after the Speaker had left the Chair the 
rule was that any hon. Member who 
had a Notice of Amendment on the 
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Paper was entitled to be called upon by 
the Chairman before it would be pos- 
sible for the Bill to be re-committed. 
He therefore thought it was obvious 
that such a proposal as that now made 
could not be listened to. What was the 
position of the hon. Member for Cavan ? 
The Question was, thatthe Preamble be 
postponed; and on that Question there 
was, to a certain extent, an opportunity 
of discussing the principle of the Bill. 
There was, of course, another Motion, 
which the hon. Gentleman was at liberty 
to make—namely, that the Chairman 
should leave the Chair, or that Progress 
should be reported. As those two oppor- 
tunities were open to the hon. Member, he 
thought it was not unreasonable for the 
Government to ask that they should now 
be allowed to hear the objections which 
were taken to the Bill itself. 

Mr. SHAW could not understand 
why the English Law Bills had not been 
pushed forward, especially as no oppo- 
sition had been offered to them by the 
Irish Members. He thought that if the 
County Courts Bill and the present 
measure were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee composed entirely of lawyers, 
who would be able to mould them into 
shape, there would be no difficulty in 
passing both Bills this Session. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY thought the 
County Courts Bill deserved prior atten- 
tion to this Bill. He considered that in 
Ireland, at the present time, the Judges 
were fully worked ; but when the change 
of taking away some of the inferior 
business out of their hands was carried 
out, he was very much mistaken if a 
considerable reduction of the number of 
Judges in the Superior Courts would 
not be possible. 

Mr. HERSCHELL remarked that 
there were always professional preju- 
dices when new measures were proposed. 
Since the introduction of the English 
Judicature Bill a very great saving of 
time had been effected in carrying causes 
through, and the Irish people would be 
getting a real advantage if they got this 
Bill passed. 

Mr. BRUEN thought that the hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to this Bill 
being taken before the County Courts 
Bill had had ample opportunities, if they 
had chosen, of bringing the question 
before the House. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, he 
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perfectly sympathized with the remarks 
made by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) with respect to the County 
Oourts Bill; but, at the same time, the 
Government were very anxious that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It stood as an Order for Thurs- 
day, but was objected to by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) and 
two others, so that it could not be con- 
sidered after a certain time. He there- 
fore hoped that the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) would withdraw 
his opposition to the present measure, 
which was really necessary to acom- 
plish several reforms in the Irish Judi- 
cial system. 

Mr. MELDON did not think that a 
reference of the County Courts Bill to a 
Committee would do any good, because 
they could not provide a proper staff for 
the working of the Act. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not intend to 
discuss the merits of this proposal ; but 
he had always understood that that 
House was exceedingly jealous of 
its privileges, and of the privileges 
of what were called private Mem- 
bers. It appeared to him that some- 
thing like a wrong — an uninten- 
tional wrong, perhaps—had been done 
to a private Member. The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had put a Notice 
on the Paper. It seemed that by some 
means his Notice had been removed 
without the hon. Member’s knowledge 
or consent. He had no doubt whatever 
that the removal was accidental; but 
the effect of the removal had been to the 
prejudice of the hon. Member, and this 
prejudice had been done through no 
default of his own. Certainly, it ap- 
peared to him that the proper course to 
pursue under the circumstances would 
be to re-commit the Bill, and he thought 
the hon. Member had a moral right to 
insist on that being done. If that should 
be refused him, and the hon. Member 
should to any extent use obstruction 
afterwards, it would be within his moral 
right. If the Government suffered any 
inconvenience afterwards through not 
conceding the request of the hon. Mem- 
ber, then the Government would only 
have itself to blame for what would 
happen. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought there was not 
sufficient time to pass the Bill this Ses- 
sion, and, therefore, the Government 
ought not to proceed with it. 
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It being now ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, Committee report Progress : 
to sit again upon Friday, at Two of the 
clock. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Niner 
of the clock. 


MILITARY LAW. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN rose to 
call attention to the Reports of the Court 
Martial Commission in 1869, and to the 
confused and complicated provisions of 
the existing Mutiny Act and Articles of 
War ; and to move that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed— 


‘‘To inquire into the present state of our 
Military Law, including the constitution and 
practice of Courts-Martial and Courts of In- 
quiry, and to report to this House the principles 
upon which the revision of the Mutiny Acts 
and Articles of War should be carried out, and 
how best this revision should take place so as to 
ensure legislation on the subject in the next 
Session of Parliament.” 


when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 





House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o’clock, 


Men 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 0 


LOCOMOTIVES ON COMMON ROADS 
BILL.—[Br11 22.] 
(Colonel Chaplin, Mr. Charles Praed, 
Mr. Samuelson.) 
SECOND READING. 


* Order for Second Reading read. 


CotonEL CHAPLIN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the object of the measure was 
to consolidate the existing law and to 
introduce some Amendments into it. 
That the present Bill was perfect he did 
not pretend to say—on the contrary, he 
believed many improvements might be 
introduced in Committee. He might 
fairly say that the existing law relating 
to locomotives on common roads was 
faulty :—nor was this to be wondered at 
when they reflected on the enormous 
strides that had taken place within the 
last few years in machinery of every 
description, and remembered that the 
Act regulating the use of locomotives on 
roads was passed in 1861, and that since 
that time, with the exception of an 
amending Act in 1865, no legislation 
had taken place on the subject. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that the subject 
required and deserved immediate atten- 
tion not only in the interest of those 
who used locomotives, but for the safety 
of the whole community. The first ob- 
ject to be aimed at in dealing with the 
question was the safety and convenience 
of the public ; and the second should be 
the expansion of the general industry of 
the country, so far as they could do so. 
Some years ago great prejudices existed 
against the introduction of steam engines 
on common roads, and some persons who 
had heard that he had brought in a Bill 
on that subject had expressed a wish 
that he would put a stop to those nasty 
things altogether. That had been said 
partly under the idea that those ma- 
chines damaged the roads, but mainly 
because they were ugly, and also be- 
cause they might frighten horses. Those 
prejudices still existed, though perhaps 
in a modified form; and he thought that 
by judicious legislation that unsatis- 
factory state of things might be put an 
end to altogether. He did not, however, 
believe that either the House or the 
country would listen to a proposal for 
prohibiting altogether the use of loco- 
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motives on public roads—they were now 
so extensively used throughout the coun- 
try that they might be said to have be- 
come a necessity. As to the last objec- 
tion—he had had considerable experience 
in regard to horses both on town and 
country roads, and his conviction was 
that the danger apprehended in that 
ease generally arose much more from 
the ignorance of those who had charge 
of horses than from any real danger 
through the use of locomotives. He 
thought that bicycles were really more 
dangerous than locomotives. Consider- 
ing the rapid progress made in our days 
by mechanical science, it was obviously 
impossible to frame a law on that sub- 
ject which would endure for all time, 
without requiring a revision; and early 
this Session a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider how far, and under 
what regulations, steam or other mecha- 
nical power might be allowed to be em- 
ployed on tramways and public roads. 
That Committee had before it the Report 
made by a similar Committee which sat 
in 1873, and gave it as their opinion 
that in that Report there were sufficient 
materials to form the foundation of fu- 
ture legislation. They expressed their 
concurrence in its main recommenda- 
tions, among which were these—that the 
direct legislation affecting the use of 
locomotives on common roads should be 
consolidated into one Act, and that that 
Act should not be temporary in its 
duration. He hoped, therefore, he was 
not presumptuous in now endeavouring 
to consolidate the law on that subject. 
With regard to the duration of the Act, 
he understood the recommendation to 
which he had referred to mean that they 
should pass a law which would last as 
long as possible, not one that could be 
expected to last for all time. The in- 
quiry made by the Committee of 1873 
appeared to have been exhaustive and 
complete. They took evidence, among 
other things, as to the large amount of 
capital invested in those engines, which 
rendered the question involved one of 
importance to the employers of labour. 
Four years had since elapsed, and it was 
the unanimous testimony of all the ma- 
nufacturers of those machines that the 
ratio of increase in their use in this 
country within the last five years had 
greatly exceeded that of any former 
period. The evidence taken in 1878 
with respect to horses was somewhat 
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contradictory, as was only to be expected 
when different interests were concerned; 
but the Committee found that even those 
witnesses who were opposed to the em- 

loyment of locomotives on public roads 
admitted that horses soon got used to 
the sight and the sound of those engines. 
That entirely agreed with his own expe- 
rience; and he maintained that any in- 
finitesimal danger which might arise in 
spite of proper regulations and precau- 
tions could not for a moment counter- 
balance the enormous advantages result- 
ing from the use of steam power on the 
roads. As to the question of the damage 
done to the roads by the wheels and 
tires of locomotives coming in contact 
with them, the Act of 1861—the first 
Act regulating the use of locomotives 
on common roads— dealt with that 
matter. Since then, however, im- 
mense improvements had been made 
in the construction of wheels, and he 
thought that our legislation on that head 
should have due regard to the present 
conditions of mechanical science. The 
object, of course, should be to secure 
the roads against all unnecessary and 
avoidable injury from the passing of 
locomotives along their surfaces. The 
result of the operation of the law as it 
existed was that the owners of engines 
were often compelled to break it, and it 
was monstrous, in his opinion, that 
they should be obliged to use wheels by 
which unnecessary damage was done to 
the roads. Then there was the system 
of licensing, to which, for his own part, 
he was rather opposed, as tending to 
relieve the owners of engines from that 
sense of responsibility by which it was 
desirable they should be influenced. As 
to the requirement that a red flag should 
be carried 60 yards in advance of an 
engine, he thought it an useless precau- 
tion—and, more than that, the evidence 
which had been given before the Com- 
mittee showed that it had the effect of 
frightening horses to a considerable ex- 
tent. He had introduced a clause into 
the Bill providing for an appeal to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. These and many other matters 
of detail could be advantageously dealt 
with in Committee. It only remained 
for him to say that, although he believed 
there were some persons who desired to 
see the use of locomotives on our roads 
done away with altogether, yet that was 
not the view taken by the community 
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generally, who believed them to be a 
necessity to the country: and, moreover, 
the experience which had been already 
gained in working them had shown that 
they could be constructed on an im- 
proved plan, so that they might be em- 
ployed without doing any injury to the 
roads. The question really was—whe- 
ther Parliament should or should not 
sanction the permanent use of locomo- 
tives on common roads, and whether the 
time had not come when such sanction 
should not be legislatively given ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Colonel Chaplin.) 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
that he had always taken an interest in 
this subject; and although he had op- 
posed a Bill dealing with it introduced 
by the late Mr. Cawley, he was now of 
opinion that some measure with respect 
to it ought to be passed. Such a mea- 
sure should, however, in his opinion, be 
brought forward by the Government, 
and should not be in the hands of a 
private Member; and, further, tho 
question had to be considered whether, 
under the present disorganized state of 
the law in reference to highways and 
turnpike trusts, it was at present prac- 
ticable to pass any useful measure in 
reference to the use of road locomotive 
engines upon them. The hon. and 
gallant Member had referred to the 
evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1873 and its favourable cha- 
racter; but he believed that out of the 
15 witnesses examined, 12 of them were 
interested in manufacturing, and in 
otherwise promoting the use of locomo- 
tives on common roads. He did not say 
that this necessarily gave a bias to their 
views ; but still they must keep the fact 
in view in weighing the evidence. He 
could from his own experience state that 
a great deal of damage was done to 
roads by locomotives, and it was no 
wonder it should be so, seeing that they 
were not constructed to bear such heavy 
burdens. To render them fit for the 
purpose would cost a large sum of 
money. He did not know whether any 
active opposition was intended to the 
Bill; but if no more cogent arguments 
were adduced in its favour than had yet 
been offered, he felt disposed to! ask his 
hon. and gallant Friend to withdraw the 
Bill. 
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Apmirat Srr WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, he was strongly opposed 
to machines of this description being 
allowed upon our public roads, the sur- 
face of which they ruthlessly cut up, 
and broke down the bridges. So far as 
Scotland was concerned, he was sure the 
roads were not sufficiently strongly made 
to bear the enormous weights put upon 
them by these machines. At the present 
moment they had a Bill before the House 
of Commons—the Roads and Bridges 
Bill—and it was a very important matter 
for the country to consider whether, if a 
Bill of the description they were now 
considering should be sanctioned by the 
House, the whole country would not 
soon be covered with engines of that de- 
scription. But he objected to it also in 
the interests of horses—indeed, he was 
much surprised that an hon. and gallant 
Member, who was so much interested in 
horses, should have brought in this Bill. 
It was all very well to say that horses 
would get accustomed to the machines 
—he himself had known instances over 
and over again where horses could never 
get accustomed to them. While, how- 
ever, objecting strongly to the use of 
these engines, he was not at the present 
moment prepared formally to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, but merely 
wished to enter his protest against it. 

Mr. MONK said, he was sorry that 
his attention had not been earlier called 
to the provisions of this Bill. He agreed 
that it would be well if they could pass 
a consolidation Bill upon this subject: 
but this Bill did more—it proposed many 
alterations in the law; and, moreover, 
it was very defective—it did not provide 
for the consumption of the smoke, nor 
propose any limitation to the weight of 
the engines; nor did it propose any 
means by which those who used them 
should compensate for the enormous 
damage they did to the roads. He also 
thought that a measure of this sort could 
only be introduced with advantage on 
the authority of the Government, for 
it would be utterly impossible for a 
private Member to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary to guide the House in 
dealing with it. Under the circum- 
stances, he did not think that it would 
be desirable to read the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, he very much 
concurred in the remarks of the last 
speaker, and wished the Government 
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could have taken up the subject; but, 
seeing that their hands were already so 
full of business, he thought the House was 
indebted to his hon. and gallant Friend 
for the pains he had bestowed on the 
subject. As to the danger arising from 
the frightening of horses, he was not 
disposed to attach very much importance 
to that point—what frightened them was 
the snorting of the engine; but there 
would be no difficulty in providing that 
an engine should be noiseless, as he had 
been informed was the case in Paris, 
The red flag, too, ought, in his opinion, 
to be done away with; and as to the 
damage to bridges, those who subjected 
them to the strain of unreasonably heavy 
loads ought to repair them. He might 
also observe that the regulation as to the 
rate of speed of locomotives sometimes 
operated very harshly ; so that it would 
be well that no hard-and-fast line as to 
pace should be laid down. He hoped, 
he might add, to see light passenger 
locomotives soon running on our roads, 
going at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour. That would be no novelty, for in 
1834 or 1835 an engine constructed in 
Glasgow used to run a short distance 
from that city with passengers, and was 
very successful; but so great was the 
opposition offered by the trustees of the 
road to the experiment, that it had to be 
given up. They raised the tolls; and, 
that step failing, they covered the road 
with new broken stone, so that the 
wheels were shattered daily, and had to 
be replaced by others made during the 
night. At last, so great was the strain 
that a boiler blew out and all the pas- 
sengers were killed. It was clear, how- 
ever, that but for the opposition which 
had been offered to it, the experiment 
would have gone on satisfactorily ; and, 
entertaining that view, he should vote 
for the present Bill if the second reading 
were pressed ; although, considering the 
large interests involved in the question, 
and the amount of consideration which 
it required, he hoped the House would 
not be put to the trouble of a division. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, this seemed to 
him to be a very crude Bill, and required 
a great deal of adjustment. He thought, 
indeed, that no Bill could be satisfactory 
on this subject unless it was introduced 
on the responsibility of Government. 
As an instance of the careless way in 
which the clauses were framed, he might 
mention that by Clause 9 the authorities 
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of any borough or town in England 
with a population of 5,000, or upwards, 
by the last Census, might regulate the 
speed of locomotives through their 
streets; but the very next sub-section 
applied to Scotland, and said that this 
power should only be vested in the 
authorities of any town of 10,000 in- 
habitants or upwards. Therefore, the 
framers of the Bill seemed to contem- 
plate that the interests of less than 
10,000 people in Scotch towns were not 
worth taking care of. He was sorry 
that so many of the Home Rule Mem- 
bers were not present to look after the 
interests of their country—there was no 
restriction whatever in the Bill as to the 
towns of Ireland, and therefore no au- 
thority there had power to remedy any 
evil connected with the use of locomo- 
tives on roads; although Clause 13 said 
that the county surveyors in Ireland 
night regulate other kinds of locomotives 
than those stated in the Act. He thought 
that the Bill, apart altogether from the 
principle of allowing locomotives to run 
on public roads, was so crudely drawn 
up, that it should either be withdrawn 
by its promoters or negatived by the 
House. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, while he 
should be one of the very last to say 
that the use of locomotives should be 
entirely prohibited on roads, thought 
that notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Bill as to the regulations local 
authorities would be empowered to make 
to ensure safe passage along the streets 
of large towns, he feared that if these 
locomotives were once permitted to be 
taken through them we should get into 
a difficulty out of which it would, be 
impossible to see our way. Not only 
the streets had to be considered, but 
there were the passengers on foot and 
horses and carriages. It should be re- 
membered how in our larger mercantile 
cities there were continually passing day 
and night lorries carrying scores of loads 
from the manufactories to the railway 
depots, and that in these towns the 
passing of locomotives along their streets 
became a question of the gravest im- 
portance. ‘The traffic should be deve- 
loped, he admitted—no one was more 
anxious to assist in this— but, at the 
same time, it must be done safely. He 
entertained no unreasonable objection 
to traffic being conducted through the 
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and upon regulations framed, not by a 
private Member, but by the responsible 
Government of the country. In all these 
matters public safety, irrespective of all 
other considerations, first claimed atten- 
tion ; and when he looked at the streets 
of his own borough, even though they 
had been so largely improved during 
the last 30 years, and when he re- 
membered the large towns in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with their com- 
paratively narrow streets formed long 
ago, he was compelled to come to the opi- 
nion that, unless under the strictest re- 
gulations were imposed by Government, 
it might be endangering the lives of the 
inhabitants. In referring to the popula- 
tion of the towns he had indicated, it 
must be remembered that flocks of 
people—men, women, and children—had 
to pass along the streets at certain hours, 
often in the dark, or the grey of the 
winter mornings or evenings, some miles 
perhaps between the factories and their 
homes, and on their way these crowds 
would have to pass these engines. He 
did not speak of country districts. He 
could quite understand that provisions 
ought to be made to meet agricultural 
requirements and agrarian interests as 
far as it was desirable. But he was 
speaking from what he had observed, that 
the danger to horse and carriage traffic 
and to foot passengers inflicted by steam 
engines might be something no one could 
fully appreciate who had not lived, as he 
had for some months every year, in 
one of the largest manufacturing towns 
in Yorkshire. As he understood the 
Bill, any person owning an engine or 
employing one would be at liberty to 
take it through the streets, no matter 
what might be the damage caused to the 
roads, and there was nothing requiring 
those persons to pay for the repair of 
such roads so damaged. The only ex- 
ception was in case of damage to bridges. 
But were the ratepayers to be called 
upon to repair the roads so broken up? 
Most of them did not care about the 
engines, which were used for a limited 
interest only, the general public having 
no concern in them. In fact, if the 
public were consulted the general feeling 
would be found that they would rather 
not see the engines. They made horses 
restive and endangered carriage traffic. 
It was not unreasonable, then, that they 
should object to repair the roads damaged 
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instance he was placing before the 
House; but they were dealing with a 
question so large that every aspect of 
the case should be presented and put 
responsibility of doing anything the 
upon the shoulders of the Government. 
With all deference to the introducer of 
the Bill, he doubted whether any private 
Member could get at the information 
necessary to initiate a Bill of this kind. 
The Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Select Committee 
could hardly gather enough information; 
how, then, could such a duty be satis- 
factorily undertaken by a private Mem- 
ber? He ventured to submit to the 
House that the whole of the information 
desirable in dealing with such a subject 
was not before them. There were just 
one or two other matters worth attention. 
There seemed to be an attempt in the 
Bill to change the present lawin reference 
to standing engines and factories being 
required to consume their own smoke. 
These locomotives were not to be so re- 
quired, and persons who went through 
the streets of our manufacturing towns, 
or even went down the Embankment 
now, and remembered the feeling of 
having his head only a little lower than 
the fumes from the chimneys, would 
have a slight experience of what would 
be the state of things if these engines in 
the streets, at all hours, by day and 
night, were puffing their smoke over 
passers by. It might be said this was 
putting the matter too broadly, and 
that there would only be an engine here 
and there. But they all knew that the 
development of trade since 1861 taught 
a different lesson, and it was impossible 
to say what the end of this seeming 
small beginning might be. There was 
another matter in the Bill which required 
to be looked after. He had no objection 
to the red flag, and saw no difficulty a 
man carrying a red flag would have in 
using both hands on an emergency ; 
but there was no doubt the attempt 
made in the Bill to substitute some- 
thing else for the flag was simply use- 
less. It had been said that the red 
flag now often became a coloured rag 
on a little stick; but here it was pro- 
posed to have a red band on the hat of 
a man walking somewhere in the same 
street with the engine, and on the band 
in white letters the word ‘‘ Locomotive.” 
Surely this was mere playing. If there 
should be a man to precede the engine, 
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he must be distinguished in such a way 
that he was at once known among a 
crowd. If not, what was the use of 
having a man so engaged? With re- 
ference to the distinction made between 
the towns in Scotland and those in Eng- 
land, he thought that at least the appli- 
cation of the Bill should be to Scotch 
towns not less in number of population, 
but rather the other way. Whether the 
Bill was to apply to Ireland he did not 
know; but he could not see that the 
measure was adequate to the require- 
ment of the case. Looking to the whole 
of the circumstances, and anxious as he 
was at all times—and speaking more 
especially for the district he represented 
—that there should be no unreasonable 
attempt made to restrict trade and limit 
traffic, he trusted that the Bill would be 
withdrawn, in the hope that when the 
necessities and requirements of the case 
were brought to bear upon the Admin- 
istration the Government would take on 
themselves either to introduce a new 
Bill or one having for its object a con- 
solidation of the old measures. While 
anxious that this subject should be well 
ventilated, he was extremely desirous 
that the responsibility should be on the 
shoulders of the Government. 

Mr. CO. H. WILSON thought a great 
many of the objections to the Bill would 
be removed if power were given to the 
local authorities not only to regulate the 
traffic, but to prohibit entirely the use 
of these traction engines where it was 
evident that the disadvantages would be 
much greater than the advantages. It 
would be well also if the same power of 
regulating the traffic were given to the 
Local Boards of Health in the rural dis- 
tricts as to the Town Councils in the 
towns. In his opinion, the use of these 
locomotives would result in many cases 
in driving private carriage traffic off the 
roads to a great extent—such he could 
state had been the result in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hull. In a great many 
cases, no doubt, the use of these engines 
would be productive of economy, but 
they were liable to abuses, and while 
they were of benefit to their owners 
might do much harm to others. At 
present, the number of these engines 
was pre ss few, and he would 
suggest that the Board of Trade should 
have authority to give certificates as 
to safety to locomotives to be used on 
common roads. On. the whole he 
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would support the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY pointed out that the 
Bill imposed no limit as to the length of 
the train which might be drawn by the 
traction engines. If a train consisting 
of six or seven waggons overtook a loaded 
waggon on a country road where, as 
was often the case, there was hardly 
room for more than two carriages to 
pass, there might in consequence be a 
complete block. He thought that, at 
all events, there should be a regulation 
in such a case that the loaded waggon 
should remain stationary till the train 
passed. Nor was there any provision as 
to the rate of speed while passing vehi- 
cles drawn by horses. It was desirable 
also that there should be a provision to 
prevent the trains from using bridges 
which were not very secure, and to in- 
sure the prompt repair of a bridge which 
might happen to be damaged. In the 
district where he lived, and where there 
were many small bridges over brooks, 
this was a matter of considerable import- 
ance; for by an accident of this kind, 
a whole district might be put to incon- 
venience by the destruction of their 
means of communication. 

Mr. BEACH said, the Bill had not 
been sufficiently circulated in the coun- 
try to allow of its provisions being pro- 
perly considered. Steam engines were 
now indispensable for agricultural work, 
and therefore it was extremely important 
that there should be some legislative 
regulations for their use. The two 
points dealt with in the Bill were the 
danger to the general public and the 
hindrance of road traffic. With regard 
to danger, he thought that had been 
much exaggerated, as horses were now 
generally accustomed to these engines; 
and the red flag was only a signal to 
those approaching, and was not waved as 
they passed by. As to the danger of 
bridges, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire had 
referred, there already existed a pro- 
vision that if a notice was put up that a 
bridge was not safe for a traction engine 
to pass over, it would not be allowed to 
do so. The great fault of the Bill was 
its inadequacy to meet the damage done 
to roads by locomotives. The day of 
tolls was rapidly growing to a close, 
and therefore tolls would be an inade- 
quate provision. He was of opinion 
that the case would be better met by a 
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system of licences, the produce of which 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
local authorities for the maintenance of 
the roads, and if the area of highway 
districts were increased, it would be easy 
to pay the amount to the proper local 
authorities. The damage done to roads 
depended much on the season of the 
year; and as steam engines had now 
come into general use for farming pur- 
poses, it would be extremely detrimental 
if any undue restriction were placed on 
the use of them. The matter, however, 
ought to be in the hands of Government, 
and not of a private Member. The hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Chaplin) 
might be very well satisfied with the 
discussion that had taken place, and he 
(Mr. Beach) trusted the Government 
would bring in next Session a measure 
which, while it effectually provided for 
the safety of the public, would rather 
promote than discourage the use of loco- 
motives, which every day were becoming 
more and more essential to agriculture. 
Mr. SAMUELSON said, he agreed 
with those who thought it would have 
been well if legislation on this subject 
had been brought in by Government. 
Considering the difficulties that the oc- 
cupiers of land had to deal with, that the 
acreage under wheat was now 20 per 
cent less than formerly, and that heavy- 
soil farms were a drug in the market, 
and were continually being thrown upon 
their landlords, it was obvious that no 
unnecessary obstacle should be placed in 
the way of any machinery which would 
facilitate agricultural operations. At 
the same time, the interests of the public 
ought to receive the fullest consideration, 
and due provision should be made that 
these engines should be used and not 
abused. In many respects this Bill was 
a great improvement upon the present 
law, and particularly with regard to the 
consumption of smoke. It was impos- 
sible to avoid a little smoke when fuel 
was first put on the fires; but magis- 
trates were now in the invidious position 
of being obliged to convict although the 
nuisance was unavoidable. The Bill 
proposed a more reasonable regulation. 
Something had been said of giving more 
power to local authorities to stop the 
employment of locomotives. It would 
be most disastrous if local authorities 
had any such power. Local authorities 
should be fully empowered to do those 
things of which they were the best 
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judges; but if they had power to stop 
the traffic of a county, or stifle improve- 
ments, great mischief would be the re- 
sult. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Local 
Government Board would give the 
House some assurance that the Govern- 
ment would take up the question—in 
which case he hoped his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would be content with the 
second reading, without going further 
with his Bill. 

Mr. PELL hoped the House would 
not challenge the second reading of the 
Bill, the object of which was simply to 
remove certain objectionable features in 
the existing law. The Bill itself seemed 
a reasonable one, not at all in excess of 
the requirements of the time or of the 
matters it dealt with, and was in strict 
conformity with the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1873, which sat expressly to 
consider this subject. He did not believe 
that these locomotives were so dangerous 
to the public or so injurious to the roads 
as some asserted. It would be most 
unwise to drive agricultural engines off 
the roads, inasmuch as their employ- 
ment was attended with great advan- 
tage, and the cost of maintaining the 
roads they passed over fell chiefly 
upon the very persons who used them. 
The case of traction engines, which 
were constructed for hauling great 
weights over roads not constructed for 
such traffic, occupied a different position ; 
but as they were valuable in some kinds 
of work, it would not do to prevent their 
use. He doubted whether, having re- 
gard to the expenses they involved and 
the damage they inflicted upon the 
highways, they effected any saving at 
all. If they continued in use, it was 
only because their owners paid nothing 
towards the maintenance of the roads. 
He thought a contribution for this pur- 
pose might fairly be exacted from those 
persons, and that some restriction ought 
to be placed upon the use of traction 
engines, by means of licences or tolls. 
He hoped his hon.‘and gallant Friend 
would not go to a division; but if he 
did, he should vote for the second 
reading. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he saw no 
objection to the use of traction engines 
on roads provided they did not exceed a 
reasonable weight, and that they were 
properly constructed. In his opinion, 
the roads were, asa rule, improved rather 
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than cut up by the pressure upon them 
of traction engines—in that respect, he 
thought the fears of hon. Members 
unnecessary. There was certainly some 
difficulty as to the passing of traction 
engines by other vehicles—especially 
where the roads were narrow—because 
it would sometimes happen that the 
engines could only travel in the middle 
of the road; but this difficulty could be 
obviated. He further admitted that 
horses were often frightened by them ; 
but speaking from experience he de- 
clared that by degrees animals got quite 
accustomed to the engines and were not 
at all disturbed by them. In short, he 
knew no difficulties connected with the 
use of these engines that could not be 
overcome. ; 

Coronet BRISE was in favour of 
facilitating, as far as possible, the use of 
locomotives, but he was afraid that at 
present the roads were not in a suffi- 
ciently favourable condition to sustain the 
great weight of the engines—certainly 
that was so in the district with which he 
was acquainted. His great difficulty in 
connection with the Bill was that great 
trouble would be experienced in getting 
the owners and users of these engines to 
contribute towards the maintenance of 
the roads. He believed that the only 
way in which this difficulty could pro- 
perly be met would be by compelling 
the owners of such machines to take out 
licences for their.use—but then in what 
way was the money to be distributed ? 
He thought there were several matters 
in the Bill deserving of consideration ; 
but he hoped the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would not proceed further with it 
this Session. 

Mr. EVANS agreed with hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken, that the subject 
should be taken up and dealt with by 
the Government. He thought the Local 
Government Board was competent to 
deal with the question and form adequate 
regulations to govern the use of locomo- 
tives. He held it was inadvisable for 
the Government to be going on year 
after year passing, as it were, an Act of 
indemnity in connection with these en- 
gines. He suggested that much of the 
difficulty might be met if some plan were 
devised by means of which owners of 
engines might be made to contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of the roads. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
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been made out in favour of giving the 
Bill a second reading. Much more time 
would be required to make it a tho- 
roughly useful and practical measure 
than the House had at its disposal this 
Session. Atthe same time, he admitted 
that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
done good service in drawing attention 
to the subject. A great deal had been 
said respecting the imperfections of the 
law; but they were not so very numerous 
as to demand attention until they could 
be grappled with effectually. There were 
several important omissions from the 
Bill as it was drawn. Some specific 
enactment, for instance, ought to have 
been included with reference to the 
weight of the engines. The Government 
had no desire unduly or vexatiously to 
limit the use of road locomotives. On 
the contrary, they desired to do what was 
judicious in this matter. But the diffi- 
culty was to hold the balance even. The 
interests of inventors and agriculturists 
required that no unnecessary impediment 
should be placed to their use: but the 
interests of the public were not identical 
with those of the owners and farmers, 
and demanded that nothing should be 
done which would interfere with the 
free use of the Queen’s highway. The 
interests of the ratepayers had also to be 
considered. The Bill under consideration 
was defective in many respects. Such a 
Bill ought certainly to lay down regula- 
tions with respect to the weight of the en- 
gines, the construction of the wheels, and 
the hours during which the locomotives 
should be allowed to ply upon the roads. 
His opinion was that some reasonable 
compromise ought to be sought for in 
the matter. Supposing the Government 
made concessions to the owners of the 
locomotives, the latter ought to submit to 
further regulations than those to which 
they were now subject. These and other 
matters involved could no doubt be dealt 
with by regulations made by a competent 
authority; but at present there was no 
uniform road authority throughout the 
Kingdom. He recognized the fact that 
some contribution towards the main- 
tenance of the roads should be made by 
the proprietors of engines. With respect 
to the question of whether the Govern- 
ment should not take up the matter and 
deal with it, he would explain that the 
debate now proceeding had not been 
necessary to direct his attention to it— 
he could assure his hon. and gallant 
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Friend that he had given this subject a 
great deal of consideration. He had 
hoped to introduce a Bill this Session to 
consolidate the Acts of 1861 and 1865 
which dealt with road locomotives, and 
a measure had been actually prepared 
for that purpose; but he felt that it was 
necessary that any Bill dealing with road 
locomotives should follow another Bill 
dealing with the highways and esta- 
blishing a uniform road authority; and 
as he saw no prospect of such a Bill be- 
coming law this Session he had not intro- 
duced it. Ifthere had been a reasonable 
probability of obtaining sufficient time 
for a full discussion of the details of the 
Bill he should be glad to avail himself 
of his hon. and gallant Friend’s aid in 
legislating on this subject; but consi- 
dering the period of the Session and 
the serious omissions from the Bill, 
he could not think any useful purpose 
could be served by reading it a second 
time. 

Mrz. WYKEHAM MARTIN would 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
Speaking from personal experience, he 
could say that in the county of Kent 
traction engines were nearly as common 
as carriers’ carts, and while useful to 
the agriculturists they did not do any 
serious injury to the roads. In War- 
wickshire, with which he was also con- 
nected, there were very few of these 
engines, and their want was greatly felt 
in those districts where the farmers had 
few facilities for delivering their pro- 
duce. There were parts of the country 
in which thousands of acres of land re- 
mained unlet because there were no 
means of taking the produce to market, 
and the introduction of locomotive en- 
gines on the turnpike roads would tend 
greatly to the advantage of those places. 
There were certain points on which 
regulations would be necessary; but 
these were points of detail which could 
be arranged without difficulty. The 
regulation of the hours during which 
the engines were to be permitted was 
an important point ; but it would be un- 
reasonable to restrict the rate of speed 
to four miles an hour. 

Mr. VERNER feared that the effect 
of certain clauses would be that the 
roads would be taken out of the hands 
of the surveyors and be put under irre- 
sponsible persons. If this was intended 
he greatly objected to it, as he found 
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land. 
in the North of Ireland were not such 
as could be used by traction engines;— 
from the geological formation of the 
country, and certain peculiarities in the 
traffic, the roads would be fearfully cut 
up. The evidence given before the Com- 
mittee confirmed this view. 

Coronet BERESFORD opposed the 
Bill on account of the dangers attending 
the employment of locomotives on the 
public highways. Such accidents were 
of frequent occurrence, and he thought 
the subject ought to be taken up by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
knew very little about the Bill before it 
was now proposed for the second read- 
ing; but, after looking through it, he 
thought everyone must arrive at the 
conclusion that the Bill, as it now stood, 
was most unsatisfactory. He would 
not oppose the measure if he really did 
not think it a bad one—but there were 
so many omissions that he did not see 
how it could be satisfactorily amended 
in Committee. In respect of Scotland, 
he thought that, since the House would 
probably be engaged to-morrow on a 
Bill for the abolition of tolls in Scot- 
land, it was very unreasonable to dis- 
cuss the present Bill so far as it was 
applicable to that country. He had 
known considerable damage to be done 
by traction engines. He drew a very 
large distinction between the engines 
which were used for agricultural pur- 
poses and those which were used by 
traders in pursuit of gain, or were used 
in the construction of public works. 
Whilst agreeing with the principle that 
traction engines might be used under 
proper regulations—and, in fact, were 
found to be so valuable an adjunct to 
husbandry that farmers in many dis- 
tricts could not do without them—he 
maintained that this Bill would be of no 
practical use. 

Mr. STORER said, that the Bill had 
been anxiously looked for by the agri- 
cultural classes. It should be remem- 
bered that all the objections raised to 
locomotives had been originally used 
against railways. The Bill might, per- 
haps, be improved in Committee, but it 
ought to be read a second time. The 
great argument in its favour was that 
heavy land could not be cultivated with- 
out steam, and in many parts of the 
country where heavy weights had to be 
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become almost indspensable. 

Mr. LEIGHTON regretted that the 
Government had not clearly stated the 
course they intended to take with regard 
to this Bill. For his own part, he con- 
sidered the Bill bad in principle, inop- 
portune in time, and one-sided in detail. 
The question was really a financial one, 
yet the financial points had been omitted 
from the discussion. There was no in- 
superable objection to locomotives being 
used on common roads if their owners 
paid a sum towards the repairs adequate 
to the damage they caused. The Pre- 
amble declared that experience proved 
that the use of locomotives was not in- 
jurious to roads. His own experience 
proved exactly the contrary. He knew a 
road which formerly cost £23 a-mile, and 
now, since a locomotive had been placed 
upon it, was costing £119 a-mile. He 
knew another road, under similar circum- 
stances, which formerly cost £35 a-mile, 
and was now costing between £300 and 
£400. He would not press too far the 
argument based on the danger of these 
engines to life and limb, though no one 
could doubt that they were dangerous. 
The mode of exacting a proper contribu- 
tion towards the repairs of the roads 
from the owners of locomotives was a 
simple one. There could be no very 
great difficulty in creating a system of 
licences to be granted by the road au- 
thority, whatever that authority might 
be. But in the Bill there was no at- 
tempt to provide any machinery of that 
sort. The importance of the whole 
question was enormously increased by 
the gradual discontinuance of turnpikes. 
There was one unanimous opinion ex- 
pressed from all sides of the House in 
which he joined, and that was that the 
Government should without delay legis- 
late on the whole subject of roads in a 
comprehensive spirit. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON re- 
marked that a Highway Bill had been 
promised from year to year, but always 
postponed ; and he hoped that in dealing 
with this measure his right hon. Friend 
would not make one Bill wait for the 
other. The time had come for the use of 
locomotives, and engineers could easily 
overcome mechanical difficulties. 

Mr. GREENE approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill as a measure of protec- 
tion, but he thought the subject was 
one which ought to be taken up by the 

















Government as a whole, and the use of 
locomotives on roads be included in 
general legislation for highways. There 
was no doubt that these engines injured 
the roads to some extent. With regard 
to horses, what frightened them was the 
sight of things they were not accustomed 
to, and he would suggest that if the 
drivers of locomotives were to put in 
front of the engine two of those grey 
horses which were to be seen outside 
harness makers’ shops he believed the 
real horses would be perfectly satisfied. 
There were other things besides engines 
which frightened horses—bicycles, for 
example ; and he spoke feelingly on the 
matter, for his son had sustained a 
serious injury owing to his horses having 
been frightened by a bicycle. 

Coronet CHAPLIN said, that in con- 
sequence of the statement of his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board he would withdraw 
the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill withdraon. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL—[Bnz 51.] 
(Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. R. Smyth, 
Mr. Dickson, Mr. D. Taylor.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that he was not aware 
of any question which opened up such a 
wide field for consideration. The Bill 
had been previously submitted to the 
House by him, and it was consequently 
not now necessary to trouble the House 
again at any length, if it were not that 
it had undergone some modifications 
and additions which it would be needful 
to describe. The Bill now consisted of 
two parts. The first dealt with the 
Ulster tenant-right custom. The second 
part of the Bill, which was not formerly 
included in it, endeavoured to extend 
tenant-right to the whole country, and 
not alone the North of Ireland. He did 
not intend to advance any new principles 
of law with regard to the Ulster tenant- 
right custom. He proposed simply to 
legalize a right which had existed for a 
great number of years, and to carry out 
- more effectually what, he believed, was 
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intended to be done by the 1st clause of 
the Land Act of 1870. In the Bill, it 
was taken for granted that tenant-right 
existed in all holdings in Ulster; and a 
reference to early records would show 
that tenant-right was universal in Ulster, 
and that it was only at intervals that it 
had been destroyed in particular dis- 
tricts. In order, however, to establish 
this, there was a difficulty in carrying 
out the Act of 1870. A tenant had at pre- 
sent a difficulty in establishing his rights 
in a Court of Law, not because the 
tenant-right did not exist, but because 
the onus of proof that it did exist was 
thrown upon him by the law as it now 
stood, and because, however much he 
might be entitled to tenant-right, it 
might be impossible for him to prove it 
by evidence which was regarded as ad- 
missible or conclusive in a Court of Law. 
This was more especially the case in re- 
gard to the larger and important class 
of leasehold tenants. It was to obviate 
this difficulty, and render tenant-right 
more secure, that the Bill proposed that 
the onus of proof should be transferred 
from the tenant to the landlord—that it 
should be for the latter to prove the land 
was not subject to tenant-right. Then 
the Bill provided that a surrender should 
not destroy the existence of tenant-right. 
And as there had been many cases in 
which the rights of tenants had been 
nominally purchased up, the Bill would 
provide that no sales should be valid 
unless it was for a valuable considera- 
tion. Then the Bill would give the right 
of free sale by the tenant of his interest 
in the land, and that was a provision 
that had been the most called into ques- 
tion of any of the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Crawford) held that that privilege was 
an essential portion of the original 
Ulster tenani-right, that it was neces- 
sary to give security of tenure, and that 
it was the confidence it had inspired that 
had made Ulster the most improved part 
of Ireland. So far the Bill was the same 
as last year. But, besides that, the Bill 
contained some provisions applicable to 
the rest of Ireland. They thought it 
hard that a mere change of a few pounds 
on the rental of premises should, as was 
the case at present, deprive a tenant not 
only of his tenant-right, but of any claim 
to compensation under the Land Act. 
A case in which this had been held 
showed the necessity of some amend- 
ment in the Land Act in order to obviate 














the occurrence of similar cases in future. 
Then, in order to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the amount of rent as between 
landlord and tenant, the Bill contained 
certain provisions for the amendment of 
the law. At present when a landlord 
and tenant differed as to the amount of 
rent, the only way to bring about a 
settlement of the question was for the 
landlord to give the tenant notice to 
quit. This led to heart-burning and 
contention, and frequently to legal pro- 
ceedings. Clauses were, therefore, in- 
troduced into the Bill which would 
enable differences as to rent to be 
settled without going to law, and with- 
out any interruption of the friendly feel- 
ings which had subsisted, and which it 
was desirable should subsist, between 
landlords and tenants. Then he had 
tried to extend the Bright clauses of 
the Act of 1870, which were now the 
subject of inquiry by a Committee 
upstairs; and with a view to make 
them more generally available, he pro- 
posed that the amount of public money 
which might be advanced to the tenants 
to enable them to purchase their hold- 
ings should be raised from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the value. He 
felt that this was a question of the 
utmost importance. It had excited the 
greatest attention in Ireland, and its 
settlement was looked forward to with 
the greatest anxiety both in the North 
and South of that country. The London 
Standard had recently expressed its ap- 
proval of the first and second parts 
of the hon. and learned Member’s 
(Mr. Butt’s) Bill, the former of which 
proposed to extend the Ulster tenant- 
right to the whole of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Crawford) could not give a better de- 
scription of the purposes of the Bill, the 
second reading of which he was then 
moving, than in the words of that 


paper— 


‘‘ Mr. Butt’s Bill is divided into three parts, 
the first of which proposes to enlarge the 
Ulster custom to the whole of Ireland. Thus, 
the two first parts of the Bill have for their object 
the amendment of the Act of 1870. As regards 
the former object there can be no doubt that 
sooner or later it will be attained. If the Ulster 
custom is good for one province it cannot be 
bad for the other three. And everyone will 
admit that the intention of the Legislature 
should not be allowed to be defeated by mere 
defect of language. It has been ruled, for ex- 
ample, that if a tenant surrenders his holding 
to obtain a lease he thereby forfeits his right to 
compensation for improvements. It is certain 
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that this was not the intention of Parliament, 
and it is obvious that the ruling must operate 
against leases, which it ought to be our en- 
deavour to encourage.” 


Questions regarding tenaut-right might 
be difficult of discussion by English- 
men who did not know what the Ulster 
custom was. Nor was it, perhaps, 
strange that those who were not ac- 
quainted with the facts should view 
with alarm the proposal to give Irish 
tenants privileges not possessed by Eng- 
lish tenants. But it must be recol- 
lected that there was a great difference 
between Irish and English tenants. In 
England the improvement of the farms 
was almost always done by the land- 
lords, while in Ireland they were usually 
done by the tenants. The Irish tenant 
had, therefore, a right to expect greater 
security of tenure than the English 
tenant, and if they were given this secu- 
rity they would be more inclined to in- 
vest their capital in the land. There 
was no better way of giving that secu- 
rity than by establishing tenant-right, 
coupled with the right of free sale. In no 
part of Ireland where tenant-right did 
not exist had there been any great im- 
provement. He did not accuse the land- 
lords of Ireland, as a rule, with being 
bad landlords. Many of them were good 
landlords, and the principles of tenant- 
right were ordinarily observed in the 
North; but that was not always the case 
with new landlords, and the consequence 
was, that while many estates did not 
now require the application of the pre- 
sent Bill there was no security that it 
might not be wanted on a change of 
proprietorship. If they looked back 
half-a-century they would find that legis- 
lation was ever then going on as to this 
question between landlord aud tenant, 
and legislation must still go on till the 
tenant had obtained such adequate secu- 
rity as was proposed by the Bill. It 
might be said that there had been no 
Petitions in its favour. But he could 
point to meetings supporting it from 
month to month, and even when meet- 
ings had been held to oppose it, it was a 
curious fact that hardly a word was said 
against its principles. The interest 
which Ulster took in this question had 
been shown at the last Election, and 
would be shown still more at any future 
Election. When he proposed this legis- 
lation in favour of the Ulster tenant he 
believed that he was standing on a plat- 




















form on which the landlord and tenant 
question might be settled for a long 
period to come, if not for ever, and that, 
too, on the best terms. This legislation 
would, in his opinion, lead to better 
feeling between landlord and tenant, 
and give to the latter that security with- 
out which no man could be expected to 
invest his capital in land, and he con- 
tended that the Bill was founded on the 
principles of right and justice; and he 
was conscientiously convinced that it 
would do more to settle the question 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
than any other which could be proposed. 
As that was his impression, he confi- 
dently asked the House to assent to the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Sharman Crawford.) 


Mr. PLUNKET, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months, said, having so often before 
resisted various violent proposals as to 
the Irish Land Question, he appeared be- 
fore the House again on the subject with 
great reluctance; but the hon. Member 
for Down (Mr. Sharman Crawford) left 
him no other course. He deplored the 
agitation which was kept up on the ques- 
tion, and that the settlement of 1870 was 
not left to bear fruit. Those who insti- 
gated these Bills constantly stirred up 
ill feelings on the part of tenants by 
dangling before them hopes of what 
they never could or ought to get; at the 
same time, denouncing the great advar- 
tages which were conferred on the tenants 
by the Act of 1870, representing it as a 
failure and contending that the funda- 
mental principles of that measure should 
be changed. Then, when the House of 
Commons, after full debate, felt itself 
bound to reject these Bills by large ma- 
jorities, not composed of members of 
one, but of both sides of the House, still 
the agitation was continued. Class was 
set against class, tenant against land- 
lord, and the repudiation of existing 
laws as land-tenure was carried so far 
as to weaken the confidence of the 
people in that House, which it was de- 
sirable should be entertained by all sub- 
jects of Her Majesty, and especially in 
Ireland. He did not, however, believe 
that any feeling of that kind would be 
successfully stirred up or permanently 
maintained in Ulster. He believed that 
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this tenant-right agitation was beginning 
to break up. Men like his hon. Friend 
who proposed reforms short of the most 
violent alterations were being quickly 
left behind in the race. Even in the 
North this Bill, with all the violent 
clauses it contained, was denounced as 
quite inadequate by the more reckless 
agitators. He did not deny that the 
Bill was not so extreme in its principles, 
or so violent in its proposals as some of 
those which had been laid before the 
House by other hon. Members; but if 
any check had been given to these 
visionary demands, he traced that cir- 
cumstance to the fact that they had last 
year been rejected by large majorities 
in that House, composed not of one 
Party exclusively, but, as he had already 
said, of hon. Members sitting on each 
side of the House. The Bill of this 
year was, in its most important aspects, 
almost identical with that of last year 
and the year before. It must, therefore, 
be with the indulgence of the House 
that he should try their patience by tra- 
velling over the same ground. As had 
been well said by the hon. Member for 
Down they could not go much into detail 
without getting out of Order; but many 
of the details of this Bill were not ger- 
mane to main principles. Part of the 
proposal dealt with the Bright clauses 
of the Irish Land Act of 1870, and 
those clauses being submitted to the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs, 
this was not the time to discuss them; 
but this he would say in passing, as 
this was a Tenant Right Bill which 
must concern Ulster, that every Member 
from Ulster upon the Committee, or 
who had supported the appointment of 
the Committee, was as anxious as any 
hon. Member who supported the intro- 
duction of this measure, that every faci- 
lity should be given, and by the best 
machinery that could be devised, for the 
carrying out of the policy of those 
clauses in the Act of 1870. In the first 
place he would refer to the 7th clause in 
relation to contracts. That clause pro- 
vided that after the passing of the Act, 
no contract should be valid for the acqui- 
sition by the landlord from the tenant 
of the tenant-right custom, unless the 
contract should be in writing, signed by 
the tenant, and made for a valuable con- 
sideration. That clause, so far as it 
dealt with tenant-right, and so far as he 
was able to form an opinion of it, he did 











not think a mischievous or injurious one. 
As regarded the general question of 
tenant-right at the end of a lease, he 
stated clearly, as far as he was con- 
cerned, and he might say the same of 
every Conservative Member coming from 
Ulster, they were as desirous as any 
men could be that the question should be 
set at rest speedily and finally, and he 
would take the opportunity of observing 
that this would now have been done by 
the law, if it had not been for the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill now 
before the House. He (Mr. Crawford) 
opposed the Bill brought in last year 
by the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland). That hon. Gentle- 
man was not now present, and he (Mr. 
Plunket) felt sure every hon. Member 
deplored the cause of his absence; but 
in his absence, he would say that the pro- 
posal then made had the assent not only 
of the Members from Ulster, whose 
names were on the back of the Bill, but 
of many, if not all, the other Ulster 
Members. That Bill differed in some 
comparatively unimportant respects from 
the corresponding clauses of the Bill now 
before the House; but it proposed to 
carry out the principle, and it was opposed 
by the hon. Member who now urged his 
Bill in the interest of the tenant-farmers 
of Ulster. In dealing with the Bill, his 
Opposition took much the same ground 
as it did two years since, when the ques- 
tion was fully debated and afterwards 
voted on by the House. He might be 
excused, however, if he referred to the 
circumstances under which the Ulster 
claims were passed into the Land Act 
of 1870. Although his hon. Friend did 
not charge all the Ulster landlords with 
being bad landlords, and was good 
enough to grant a few exceptions as not 
being utterly bad, still he did imply that 
strong and new legislation was necessary 
to keep the landlords of Ulster straight. 
It was right to remind the House of the 
circumstances under which the clauses 
of the 1870 Act, as far as regarded Ulster, 
were passed. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!”’] He 
was speaking strictly to the Bill, ex- 
plaining it, and he held it was an im- 
portant subject, and he should be al- 
lowed to proceed. As regarded the 
clause dealing with the sale of holdings 
by the tenant, either by auction or con- 
tract, he could not imagine anything 
which would be more detrimental both 
to the interests of tenants, as well as 
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landlords, than that a landlord should 
not be allowed to exercise a control in 
the selection of a tenant. The clause 
provided that a landlord must have a 
“reasonable objection,’ but how was 
the reasonable objection to be deter- 
mined? The landlord might suspect the 
proposed tenant of being a seditious 
character, or he might be a drunkard, or 
there might be many objections suffi- 
ciently reasonable to the landlord ; but, 
according to the Bill, unless he was pre- 
pared to put down his objections to the 
man in black and white he had no right 
to take exception to him. Could such a 
provision be in the interest of tenants 
themselves? Had it not been one of the 
advantages of the Ulster custom that the 
landlord selected the incoming tenant 
from the adjoining tenantry, from 
among those with whom he was accus- 
tomed to live in harmony and peace ? 
Clause 6 gave the tenant an absolute 
right to sell his holding by auction, and 
that was one of the most monstrous pro- 
posals that could be made. In the reasons 
given for the Bill the hon. Member for 
Down had only adduced a single case of 
hardship or abuse under the Ulster 
custom, and even now at the end of 
three years he had not mentioned the 
name. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD: I 
beg pardon. The names are at the 
service of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that eventhough 
the hon. Member was able to give a few 
names, he would hardly contend that 
that would be sufficient justification for 
such a change in the law as was pro- 
posed by the Bill. He had a full recol- 
lection of the circumstances under which 
the Land Act had been passed, and he 
also remembered the Coercion Acts 
which were also carried, because they 
were found to be necessary at that time. 
There were, he said, circumstances con- 
nected with the Administration of that 
period which rendered the coercion laws 
that were passed necessary; they had 
hoped that while those penal measures 
would have been but temporary, the 
large concessions of the Land Act would 
have remained permanent and undis- 
turbed. He rejoiced to think that half 
this happy forecast was being fast ful- 
filled, and that coercion and its causes 
were fading out in Ireland. And now 





he put it to the House whether it was 
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wise that they should be constantly agi- 
tating this land question? If the te- 
nants of Ireland were to be constantly 
told that they were oppressed, would 
there be any likelihood of their settling 
down in contentment? The tenantry 
of Ulster were well off as undoubtedly 
they deserved to be; but their position 
was grounded on other conditions besides 
the Land Act of 1870. It was grounded 
on the good relations existing, and 
which had for centuries existed, between 
landlord and tenant in that part of Ire- 
land. He knew that the hon. Member 
for Down denied that; but he contended 
that, nevertheless, it was a fact. He 
hoped the present Government would 
resist any attempt to alter the spirit of 
the Act of 1870, and would not allow 
this Bill to become law. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by moving 
the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that as an Eng- 
lish Member he had a right to address 
the House on this subject. [Cries of 
“Order!” 

Mr. SP asked if the hon. 
Member proposed to second the Motion. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he did. As 
an English Member he was entitled to 
say something. He felt that the Act 
of 1870 was a fair settlement — [ Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!””] The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to address the House, 
but was quite inaudible owing to the 
noise. 

Dr. BRADY: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Order. It appears to me we came here 
to discuss this Bill fully and perfectly 
out to the end. This has been done to 
a large extent by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Plunket) ; but 
now the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney) rises to tide over the few 
minutes which remain, with the clear 
object of preventing the division which 
we all desire to see being taken. [An 
hon. Memser: He is talking it out.] 
I should like to have your opinion, Sir, 
on the point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) is in 
possession of the House. He has done 
nothing that is out of Order. 

Mr. GOLDNEY continued, when— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Report brought up. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that it be an Instruction to the Select 
Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill that 
they have power tv introduce provisions 
into the said Bill to regulate the super- 
vision of refreshment houses in Ireland, 
and to increase the penalties for the 
illicit sale of intoxicating liquors in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I oppose the 
passage of this Motion, Sir. I think 
that this is rather too important a ques- 
tion to be dismissed in a moment. It 
deals not only with Sunday closing but 
with the traffic on the other days of the 
week. It also deals with the super- 
vision by the police in a manner which 
would not be tolerated for a second in 
this country. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I rise to 
Order. If the hon. Member opposes 
the Motion, I apprehend that will settle 
it to-day. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber oppose the Motion ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I do, Sir; I 
object to it being taken now. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion would 
stand adjourned until to-morrow. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, with 
your permission, I should like to make 
an announcement to the House which 
the House may feel interested in hear- 
ing. In accordance with the advice 
given me by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) the other night 
I have considered whether I should be 
justified in giving up Wednesday next, 
June 27th, in order to make way for the 
consideration of this Bill, so that its 
passing may be facilitated this Session. 
My only object has been to secure facili- 
ties for the Bill; and, on consultation 
with hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, I find that there is a general 
impression that the offer of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meets the neces- 
sities of the case. I, therefore, accept 
the offer of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the spirit in which it was made, and I 
fully accede to the arrangement he pro- 
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TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Satz, Bill to continue 
certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain and to 
repeal certain other Turnpike Acts; and for 
other purposes connected therewith, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Satr and Mr. Sciater- 
Boor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 204.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 21st June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brris—First Reading— 
Prisons* (116). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Bridlington, &c.) * (107); Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Confir- 
mation (Bishop Auckland, &c.) * (93). 

Committee—Report—Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, 
and Lobsters) * (108). 

Report — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Order 
Confirmation * (73). 

Third Reading—Quarter Sessions (Boroughs) * 
(99); Tramways Orders Confirmation (Bar- 
ton, &c.) * [61], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Married Women’s Property Act 
(1870) Amendment (74). 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Toe Duke or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON : My Lords, at the close of 
the discussion on the Burials Bill, last 
Monday evening, I asked your Lordships 
to adjourn the further consideration of 
the Report, in consequence of the result 
of the division which had just been taken 
on the Amendment moved by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Harrowby). I did so, 
as I then stated, in order that I. might 
have an opportunity of consulting my 
Colleagues as to the course which should 
be adopted with regard to the Bill. My 
Lords, since that time I have had the 
opportunity of consulting them. We 
have given the subject our most deli- 
berate and earnest attention, and we 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Amendment of the noble Earl is so 
opposed to the general scheme of the 
Bill, and would so entirely disarrange 
the principle on which it is founded, 
that it is incumbent on us to withdraw 
the measure. During the Recess we 
shall give the whole subject our atten- 
tive consideration ; but we cannot pro- 
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have thought it respectful to your Lord- 
ships that, the Government having come 
to that conclusion, you should have the 
earliest intimation of it. On Monday 
next, when the adjourned Order for the 
reception of the Report comes before 
the House, I shall move that it be dis- 
charged, and I shall then withdraw the 
Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have heard with great regret the state- 
ment which the noble Duke has just 
made to your Lordships. The Burials 
Bill was not introduced hastily. It was 
not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, 
but was introduced on the 13th of March, 
Since that time the Government have 
had repeated opportunities of learning 
the sentiments of the House with regard 
to the provisions contained in the Bill 
itself and the Amendments which have 
been proposed. No doubt the subject 
will receive the consideration which the 
noble Duke promises during the Recess, 
and I venture to express a hope that he 
will next Session introduce a measure 
in which regard will be had to the opi- 
nion which has been expressed in the 
strongest possible manner by your Lord- 
ships’ House. It is, I think, greatly to 
be regretted that a question which both 
sides of the House have thought desi- 
rable should be settled this Session, 
should be thrown over to another year, 
and thus for several months be made a 
subject of all sorts of hostility between 
those members of the Church who adhere 
to the existing state of things, and those 
other members of the Church who think 
that it ought to be changed in conformity 
with the Amendment of the noble Earl, 
and who are supported in that view by 
a large body of Nonconformists. I repeat 
that I think it a matter of very deep re- 
gret that the Government have not taken 
upon themselves, after the opinion ex- 


pressed by the House, the duty of . 


settling the question during the present 
Session. 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that this Bill had been introduced 
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Metropolitan Street 


by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
the purpose of taking the necessary 
authority for constructing a new street 
from Bethnal Green to Holborn, by 
which communication would be com- 
pletely open to Regent Street; and 
another new street from Tottenham 
Court Road to Trafalgar Square. These, 
no doubt, were very important improve- 
ments; but while they were thus im- 
proving the metropolis in one direction, 
they should be careful that they did not 
inflict injury in another, and he desired 
to call the attention of their Lordships 
to the fact that the measure would dis- 
place a large number of the working 
classes from their gpresent dwellings 
without providing 4 nae accommo- 
dation for them when turned out of the 
homes which they now occupied. He 
had had carefully prepared statistics 
furnished to him on this subject, and 
those statistics did not at all agree with 
the figures which had been given by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
statement deposited by the Promoters of 
the Bill, under Standing Order 38, gave 
as the number of houses occupied by 
persons of the labouring classes, and as 
the number of persons of those classes to 
be displaced, these statistics :—For West- 
end improvement—houses, 147 ; number 
of persons displaced, 1,753. For Gray’s 
Inn Road improvement—houses, 215; 
number of persons displaced, 2,166. A 
house-to-house inquiry, recently made, 
showed that those figures were alto- 
gether inaccurate, and that, in fact, they 
should stand—For West-end improve- 
ment—houses, 446; number of persons 
displaced, 7,077. For Gray’s Inn Road 
improvement—number of houses, 3382; 
number of persons displaced, 3,781. 
This showed an error in the statement 
as to those two improvements of 416 
houses and 6,939 persons. And instead 
of 19 streets being dealt with under the 
Bill, 38 would be affected. These figures 
disclosed a grave discrepancy; and 
showed, in his opinion, that some further 
inquiry was absolutely necessary. He 
did not impute to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works any mala fides in connection 
- with their statistics; but. he thought it 
must be evident that some extraordi- 
nary blunder had been committed in 
their preparation. 

THE or CAMPERDOWN 
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sum which the ratepayers would have to 
pay for the improvements to be under- 
taken. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
account referred to by the noble Earl 
would be found in a Loan Bill which the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had at 
present before the other House of Par- 
liament. No doubt it was a duty in- 
cumbent on the Board to see that while 
they were effecting great improvements 
in communications of the Metropolis, 
they did not inflict injury on the persons 
whom these improvements affected. The 
statistics deposited with the Bill might 
not be perfectly accurate, but he thought 
the Promoters had complied sufficiently 
with the Standing Order to enable the 
Secretary of State to see that provision 
was made for the displaced persons. 
The Standing Order was framed with 
the object of securing that no serious 
injury should be done to the working 
classes, and for this purpose it made it 
obligatory on the Promoters to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of State 
that adequate provision was made before 
any demolition to the extent of 15 houses 
was undertaken. If, however, the Com- 
mittee, before which the Bill must go in 
the ordinary course, should be of opinion 
that additional provision for the dis- 
placed persons was required, the Metro- 
politan Board would be willing to have 
it secured by a clause in the Bill itself. 
He hoped, therefore, that their Lord- 
ships would not defer the second reading. 
He might add, {that a Bill was under 
consideration for supplementing the pro- 
visions of the existing law. 

Tux, Eart or AIRLIE pointed out 
that there was a difference between the 
offering of a site for houses for the la- 
bouring classes and providing houses for 
them. In a case which occurred four or 
five years ago, the Metropolitan Board 
appeared to think that they had complied 
with the Standing Orders by offering a 
site; but the site up to this moment had 
not been built upon. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON reminded 
their Lordships that, unlike the persons 
opposing an ordinary Private Bill, the 
a who would be displaced by this 

ill were not in a position to have them- 
selves represented by counsel before the 
Select Committee on the Bill. And it 
appeared that no fewer than 250 houses 
and 2,000 population had been omitted 
from the statement of the Promoters. 
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Tne Eart or REDESDALE, while 
thinking that the Promoters had not 
very closely adhered to the Standing 
Order, was of opinion that the displaced 
persons would be sufficiently protected 
under that Order. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 74.) 
(The Lord Coleridge.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp COLERIDGE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that while the measure dealt with 
serious and important questions, and 
proposed serious and important altera- 
tions in the existing law, it attempted to 
make those alterations in accordance 
with the ancient principles of the law of 
England, and proceeded on lines already 
laid down. He did not seek to deny 
that in some families the measure would 
materially affect the family relations; 
but it would do so only in cases in which, 
if they were individually considered, all 
would admit that those relations sorely 
needed alteration. No one suggested 
that, if the Bill came into operation, it 
would come into operation in anything 
like a large number of cases; but the 
fact that the injustice and wrong which 
it sought to remove did not extensively 
exist was no argument against a reform 
which in some cases was very much re- 
quired. The Act of 1870 was carried 
through Parliament from the general 
sense that existed both in this and the 
other House of Parliament, that the 
then existing state of the law worked a 
great and unmistakeable injustice to- 
wards married women. The Act did not 
leave their Lordships’ House in the 
same state in which it entered it; but 
much as he regretted the alterations 
their Lordships had felt it their duty to 
make in the Bill, he felt, and always 
had felt, that all interested in the ques- 
tion owed a deep and lasting obligation 
to his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack for the improvement in the 
condition of hundreds and thousands of 
married women effected by that Act. 
Experience had now shown that the Act 
of 1870 was a wise and useful measure ; 
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and he thought the time had now come 
when Parliament might be safely asked 
to make further concessions—and chiefly 
in the direction of the existing Act. 
That Act contained two sets of kindred 
clauses. It gave absolute protection for 
the personal earnings of married women, 
and absolute protection for property to 
which married women might succeed in 
law up to the amount of £200. It con- 
tained a number of clauses by which the 
position of married women was greatly 
improved, and it afforded other relief 
under certain conditions ; but it declined 
to say that which was law for the hus- 
band in respect of the contract of mar- 
riage was law for the wife also. Rights 
which would bea husband’s by the ordi- 
nary operation of law, without any 
action on his part, were granted to a 
wife by the Act of 1870, only on her 
having adopted certain conditions pre- 
cedent. Now, no one who knew what 
women were—or, indeed, people gene- 
rally, would be inclined to think that 
such conditions were in themselves no 
slight drawback in the privileges con- 
ferred by the Act. He said, therefore, 
that the Act which was passed in 1870 
for the protection of the property of 
married women, and amended by the 
Act of 1874, was a just and beneficial 
legislation—it conferred a substantial 
boon on married women, and was a 
great improvement on the law, but it 
did not go far enough. The Bill now 
before their Lordships, and of which he 
was now about to move the second read- 
ing was, with scarcely the alteration of 
a single syllable, the same as that which 
left the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in the year 1873—a Com- 
mittee chosen without the slightest refer- 
ence of Party, and consisting of eminent 


persons. He now submitted the Bill to , 


their Lordships in that shape, because, 
considering the authority of such a 
Committee, they might safely approve 
of the principle of the measure without 
any apprehension of serious opposition 
arising in the other House. Another 
reason why he asked their Lordships to 
pass it, was that he believed the altera- 
tion of the law which it proposed, not 
only was according to sound and just 
principles, but was in accordance with 
the ancient law of this country. In old 
days a great protection was thrown 
around a married woman in respect of 
her landed property. It was true that, 
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by the right of control which the husband 
had over his wife, he could possess him- 
self of the rents and profits of such pro- 
perty while they lived together; but he 
could not take the land and alienate it, 
for the landiwas not his, but hers: again, 
the right of dower in the old days, stand- 
ing not upon contract, but upon ordinary 
law, had always seemed to him, as a 
lawyer, to be a most important testimony 
from those ancient times to the justice of 
treating the wife as independently se- 
curing certain property for herself by 
right and by law, and not merely by 
contract, and a testimony also to her 
capacity of so holding it. In modern 
times, however, it had come to be held 
by a fiction of law that the marriage 
contract operated as an absolute gift, 
not only of all that the women possessed 
at the time of her marriage, but of all 
that she might thereafter become entitled 
to by inheritance or otherwise ; and her 
right of dower in her husband’s real 
estate might be barred at his pleasure. 
What this Bill sought to effect was in 
substance to enact that by the contract 
of marriage, under the ordinary opera- 
tion of the law, the property of a mar- 
ried woman should not be taken from 
her. Of course, it might be made the 
subject of settlement, as was the case at 
present; but, by the ordinary operation 
of law, a woman on contracting marriage 
would not lose the right in her pro- 
perty. The Bill scarcely differed in a 
single provision from that which was 
recommended by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1873. Lord 
Lyndhurst, in a speech delivered on the 
second reading of the Divorce Bill, 
pointed out how hardly the law bore 
against married women, and in his Life 
of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell ap- 
proved the opinions he then expressed. 
The present state of the law he (Lord 
Coleridge) contended, could not in jus- 
tice be longer maintained. In its 
harshest features it was peculiar to this 
country. Not long ago a lady of high 
rank and most exalted character, but 
unknown to him, applied to him (Lord 
Coleridge) to ascertain whether any re- 
dress could be afforded by the law of 
England in the case of a wife who was 
living with her husband, who, without 
doing anything which would have made 
an application to the Divorce Court 
likely to be successful, was making her 
life miserable, was plundering her of all 
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the property she possessed, and making 
anything like a decent living or educa- 
tion of their offspring absolutely impos- 
sible. He was obliged to tell the lady 
that as far as he knew, and could under- 
stand the case she had laid before him, 
it was a hard case, but one for which 
the law of England gave no redress. It 
grieved him to read the very just re- 
marks contained in a letter he had 
lately received. His correspondent 
said— 

“ Once in my life I took some trouble in per- 
suading a couple to marry and to legalize a union 
which had lasted for many years. I am sorry 
to find that the woman who lives unmarried 
with a man has legal rights and protection 
which she loses when she marries.” 


That showed the unsatisfactory state of 
the existing law. But there were other 
cases illustrative of its condition. There 
was a case in which certainly no one 
who heard him could have the slightest 
sympathy with the woman who was the 
subject of it; but it was a curious illus- 
tration of the law as regarded husband 
and wife in respect of property. It 
was the case of a woman who married 
by advertizement. There was a settle- 
ment in the case providing, as the 
woman thought, that her property was 
to be secured for herself in case of se- 
paration. A separation took place not 
many years after the marriage ceremony 
was solemnized, and it was then found 
that by the settlement every farthing of 
her property passed away from her. 
Recourse was had to a Court; and the 
Vice Chancellor, being of opinion that 
the settlement had not been drawn up 
in accordance with the intention of the 
wife, set aside the settlement, and she 
got her money. Take a stronger case, 
which was lately brought before the 
Court of Appeal, where a woman had 
been carrying on a considerable and 
successful business, and had _ saved 
money. She was carrying on the busi- 
ness at the time of the marriage. She 
married an old man without a settle- 
ment. In three or four months he died, 
and by the ordinary operation of the 
law of England, the whole of her pro- 
perty, stock in trade, and money would 
have absolutely passed to his creditors, 
as he died insolvent. The Court of 
Chancery was able to interfere, on the 
ground that there had been sufficient 
permission on the part of the husband, 
after the marriage, to the wife to con- 
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tinue the business in her own name, and 
to constitute him a trustee of the wife; 
and that, therefore, in that particular 
case, the wife had aright to the business 
and the stock-in-trade. It might be 
said these were sensational stories, and 
that it was unwise to legislate upon such 
cases. But when such cases were men- 
tioned to him, the first question with 
himself was, not were these stories sen- 
sational, but were they true? If they 
were true, the state of law under which 
they took place required amendment. 
He believed that all the countries of 
Europe, Turkey not excepted, were 
before England as regarded the relations 
of married women to their property. 
The Continental States had in this 
matter generally adopted the principles 
to be found stated in their best form in 
the well-known Institutes of Justinian. 
He would not take their Lordships 
through the Codes of the several na- 
tions of Europe in relation to this 
subject; but he would mention that 
in Holland, where the control of the 
husband over his wife’s property was 
greatest, yet the property was hers, not 
his, and if he mismanaged it, he was 
held responsible to her through the or- 
dinary tribunals of the country. In the 
great American Republic, which derived 
its laws and institutions in a great mea- 
sure from the parent country, and in 
some of our Australian Colonies, the 
law of England, in respect of married 
women’s property, had been widely de- 
parted from. He could not do better 
than read the following extracts from 
Mr. Russell Gurney’s specch on this 
subject in 1870 :— 


Married Women’s Property 


‘“We have, however, something better than 
theory or conjecture to guide us as to the pro- 
bable effect of the change which I propose. 
There is, I believe, no civilized country which 
has adopted the law which has prevailed here. 
It did, indeed, exist for a time in the United 
States of America as a part of the English law 
which the founders of those States carried with 
them across the Atlantic. But in State after 
State has it been repealed, and in none have the 
ill consequences followed which are apprehended 
by our opponents. . . We had the strongest tes- 
timony upon this point from American witnesses. 
Mr. Dudley Field, of New York, . . told us 
that ‘scarcely any one of the great reforms 
which have been effected in this State has given 
more entire satisfaction than this. Mr. Fisher, 
from Vermont, said—‘I do not believe that I 
have ever seen an individual in the State who 
wanted to go back to the old law.’ Mr. Wash- 
burne, a Professor of Law at Harvard Univer- 


sity, said—‘T regarded the first inroad upon the 


Lord Coleridge 
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Common Law with apprehension that it would 
cause and unkind feeling in families. I 
am so far convinced of the contrary, that I 
would not be one to restore that Common Law 
if I could.’ The law has been changed, too, 
among our own fellow-countrymen in Canada, 
and Mr. Rose, the Canadian Minister, states— 
‘I have not heard any desire on the part of 
either men or women to return to the old law.’” 
—([8 Hansard, cci. 885.] 


He (Lord Coleridge) was supported also 
in the change which he proposed by 
high authority on this side of the 
Atlantic. Some years ago a Commission 
was appointed to prepare a Code for 
India. He found in their Report the 
following recommendation :— 


“Tt has been necessary for us in one or two 
cases to introduce provisions affecting rights as 
between living persons. We propose that a man 
shall not, through the mere operation of law, 
acquire by marriage any interest in his wife’s 
property during her life ; but that she shall 
continue to possess the same rights with refer- 
ence to it as if she were unmarried, and shall 
have full power to dispose of it by will.” 


That recommendation was signed by 
Lord Romilly, Sir William Erle, Sir 
Edward Ryan, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes, and it now formed part of the 
Code of India. There was only one other 
authority to which he would refer, and 
that, all their Lordships would admit, 
was the highest possible, it being the 
opinion of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. The Lord Chancellor, 
in the course of the debate on the second 
reading of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Bill, in the House of Lords, on 
the 21st of June, 1870, said— 


‘Our law differed in this respect from that of 
most other countries. In all Continental coun- 
tries, to a greater or less extent, laws had been 
adopted more favourable to married women ; and 
if we looked to those great communities across 
the Atlantic that had sprung from ourselves— 
the United States and Canada—it would be 
found that they had abrogated our Common 
Law in this matter, and had adopted legislation 
similar to, or in the direction of, the present 
Bill. . . . The third, and only remaining course, 
was that proposed by the Bill—namely, to alter 
the general rule of law; to leave settlements to 
be made where advisable, but in other cases to 
make the property of the married woman her 
own until she chose to part with it. If she 
pleased she might make a gift of it to her hus- 
band.”—[8 Hansard, ccii. 601-2.] 


It was upon these authorities and in this 
state of the law that he asked their 
Lordships to make the change pro osed 
in his Bill, which he believed would be 
perfectly just and safe. He believed 
that the experience of other countries 
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entirely disproved the reality of the 
dangers which many people were, in 
argument at all events, apt to assume 
would follow this alteration in the law. 
Was it true that the domestic happiness 
and purity of thiscountry were sosuperior 
to the happiness and purity of other coun- 
tries? That was a question which every- 
one must answer according to hisown feel- 
ing and judgment; but if it were true, it 
was certainly not because of the English 
law which enabled English husbands to 
rob English wives of their property. 
The English Law of Settlement and the 
existence of the Court of Chancery itself 
were a standing protest against the sys- 
tem of the law as it now stood. There 
was not one of their Lordships who 
would, on the marriage of his daughter, 
leave her unprotected, and to the tender 
mercies of the English Common Law. If 
that was so in their own case, why did 
they hesitate to apply the same principle 
to all? On the whole, he trusted that 
their Lordships would assent to his 
Motion that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
(The Lord Coleridge.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would state, as briefly as he could, the 
reasons why he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not give the Bill a second 
reading. If his noble and learned Friend 
who had moved the second reading had 
considered with a little more care the 
history of what had taken place in that 
House in 1870, he thought he would 
have hesitated before he asked their 
Lordships to accept principles which they 
had deliberately rejected at that time. 
When the measure of 1870 came up to 
their Lordships’ House from the other 
House of Parliament, it contained sub- 
stantially the same provisions they were 
asked to approve in the Bill now before 
the House; but having himself taken 
charge of the conduct of that measure, 
he had been been obliged to tell the 
House that the clauses embodying the 
principles of those provisions would re- 
quire complete re-modelling in Commit- 
tee. Those principles were, on the 
second reading, strongly disapproved of 
by Lord Westbury, by Lord Penzance, 
by Lord Romilly, by the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and in the great part by Lord 
Shaftesbury, who grounded their objec- 
tions on the fact that the measure would 
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effect a complete revolution in the insti- 
tutions of society. Accordingly he (the 
Lord Chancellor) undertook to so amend 
the Bill in Committee as to get rid of 
these objectionable clauses. The Bill 
went to a Select Committee; and when 
it came back to the House scarcely a 
clause remained as when it went up to 
that Committee. He recollected per- 
fectly well that Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
on the second reading, had strongly ob- 
jected to the Bill on the ground that it 
revolutionized the institutions of society, 
expressed his gratification at the work 
of the Committee. That Committee, one 
of the strongest which ever sat in their 
Lordships’ House, had the whole matter 
before them. They considered all the 
arguments and the authorities which had 
been advanced by his noble and learned 
Friend, and yet they came to the conclu- 
sion to reject all the clauses having the 
same bearing as those in the Bill now 
beforethem. Whatreasoncould be shown 
for re-opening the question now? Thecir- 
cular of the Married Women’s Property 
Protection Association, which advocated 
the passing of the present Bill, assigned no 
reason for the alteration of the law which 
it proposed, and there was the same de- 
fect in the Petitions that had been pre- 
sented to the House in its favour. He 
wished to ask the attention of their Lord- 
ships to what took place on the discus- 
sion of the Married Women’s Property 
Bill in their Lordships’ House on the 
21st of June, 1870. On that occasion 
Lord Penzance, whose experience as a 
Judge of the Divorce Court, rendered 
his views on the subject very valuable, 
said— 

“The Bill would give a married woman the 
same rights of possessing and dealing with pro- 
perty, and of contracting obligations with third 
persons, that an unmarried woman enjoyed; 
while it nevertheless left untouched her status 
as a married woman. If left untouched her right 
to be maintained by her husband; she would be 
able to spend her property anyhow she liked, 
without any obligation of contributing to the 
expenses of the household; and when it was 
dissipated she would be entitled to the support 
of her husband and to pledge his credit for ne- 


‘cessaries. As a question of abstract justice this 


position could not be maintained. The Bill also 
provided in the most sweeping manner that a 
married woman might sue and be sued precisely 
in the same manner as a feme sole—so that there 
was nothing to prevent her bringing an action 
even against her husband, founded upon any 
matter of contract which she might choose to 
allege. Litigation under any circumstances was 
thought to have sufficient asperity about it to 
make people uncomfortable enough; but it was 
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difficult to conceive the relations of a man and 
wife, plaintiff and defendant in an action, sitting 
down to breakfast together, passing the day to- 
gether, consulting their respective attorneys, 
and then dining together. A married woman, 
moreover, being at full liberty to contract with 
the outer world, might carry on any trade she 
pleased without her husband's consent, so that a 
man might be startled by the information that 
his wife had determined to set up a rival shop 
in his neighbourhood—which at present was 
prevented by her inability to contract; and, 
since she would be quite competent to take a 
partner, he might be still more startled at hear- 
ing that she had entered into partnership with 
her cousin, who need not be a woman. A hus- 
band who expected his wife to keep his home 
and attend to the children might find her open- 
ing a Berlin wool shop with her cousin John as 
a partner. Surely this was an unnecessary 
corollary to the protection of women’s earnings 
from idle and dissolute husbands ?”—[3 Han- 
sard, ccii. 603-4.] 


His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Coleridge) had referred to what he chose 
to regard as the fortunate results which 
had followed in the United States upon 
an alteration of the law such as he 
seemed to desire in this country. But 
some evidence was given in reference to 
this point which was not unimportant. 
The following piece of evidence was 
quoted in Hansard with regard to this 
particular point. Mr. Cyrus Martin 
Fisher was called as a witness, and in 
the course of his evidence, as reported, 
the following passage occurred :— 


*¢ «Should a wife having property contribute 
towards the family expenses ?’—‘ It is contrary 
to the American idea (and so says Mr. Cyrus 
Field) that any part of the wife’s fortune should 
be used to contribute towards the support of the 
family. A man ought to be, and is, considered 
clever enough to be at least able to support his 
family without calling upon his wife.’ ”’—[Ibid. 
611.] 


Again, Question 536— 


“ «You have said that the responsibility of the 
payment of household debts lies chiefly on the 
husband. Suppose the wife, instead of contri- 
buting to the establishment, squandered all her 
money away, would the whole of the responsi- 
bility in such a case rest on the husband?’ A.— 
‘Certainly, to the extent of all his property. 
She might squander her fortune just as quickly 
as she saw fit.” Q.—‘ She could have no respon- 
sibility whatever?’ A.—‘ Not the slightest, so 
long as his property was in existence.’ 
‘Suppose she chose to squander her money on 
some other individual, would that make any dif- 
ference?’ A.—‘It might create certain unplea- 
santness in the family, and the tradesmen might 
require them, when they wanted anything, to 
pay for it at the time.’ Mr. Cyrus Field said 
the same—‘ Whatever the distress of the hus- 
band, the wife is not legally bound to relieve 
him.’ ’”’—[Jbid. 611-12.) 


The Lord Chancellor 
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On all these grounds he objected to the 
Bill, and also on the ground that the 
present law entailed no hardship, inas- 
much as it left the husband and wife 
free to contract with each other as to the 
deposition of their property. He trusted 
their Lordships would not let it be 
thought out-of-doors that after all that 
had passed they were going to re-open 
this question again. It was settled seven 
years ago that married women were not 
to be unmarried so far as their property 
was concerned, and that they were yet 
to retain the marriage tie in other re- 
spects.. The Act of 1870 had worked 
admirably, and, moreover, it remedied 
every grievance upon which any person 
could put his finger. On every ground 
he hoped their Lordships would refuse a 
second reading to the measure. He 
therefore moved that the second reading 
be deferred for three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now ’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day three months.’’) 


Lorp SELBORNE admitted that 
there were several points in reference 
to which the existing law required revi- 
sion and amendment; but the matter 
was one involving so much of detail and 
requiring so large an amount of con- 
sideration and discussion that he did 
not think the present was an opportune 
moment for dealing with it. He thought 
that after the statement of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack his 
noble and learned Friend could not 
expect to induce their Lordships to 
deal with the subject—in this Session, 
at least—and therefore he hoped he 
would not press the second reading to 
a division. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he would advert to one point in 
the noble and learned Lord’s speech in 
introducing this Bill. The noble and 
learned Lord, in holding up the legisla- 
tion on this point of the rest of Europe 
as superior to that of England, said that 
it was derived from the Institutes of 
Justinian in the Lower Empire; now, 
the noble and learned Lord would re- 
member that, at that time, men thought 
like his friend the lady he had referred 
to, that it was better for people to live 
together without being married, and if 
the Roman Empire had lasted longer 
the Roman Government would have had 
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to give men a bounty to marry. The 
noble and learned Lord also said that he 
would not take their Lordships through 
the Codes of Europe, and he did well not 
to do so; for he had seen in Portugal the 
scandal of a woman making her husband 
who had squandered his money, what was 
there called a ‘‘ prodigal,” that was to 
say, making it impossible for him to 
obtain credit, and incapacitating him 
for civil rights. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would object to the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, that after 
the discussion that had taken place, he 
would not put their Lordships to the 
trouble of dividing. 


Amendment, original Motion, and Bill 
(by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


INDIA—ESTATE OF GENERAL SOMBRE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Kart or DENBIGH inquired of 
the Secretary of State for India, If he 
will give facilities to the authorized 
agent of the legal representatives of the 
late General Sombre to inspect certain 
documents believed to be now at Agra, 
which were taken possession of by the 
East Indian Government on the death of 
the Begum Sombre in 1836, as appears 
by a paper intituled ‘‘East India Bad- 
shapore Case,” and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed on the 
3rd of July, 1865? 

THe Maraqusss or SALISBURY said, 
he had made inquiries at the India 
Office, and found that the Papers re- 
ferred to by his noble Friend were un- 
known there. No information respecting 
them could be obtained, and they had 
no means of ascertaining whether any 
such Papers existed. he could do in 
the matter was to promise that inquiry 
should be made of the Government in 
India on the subject, and that any in- 
formation that was obtained should be 
communicated to his noble Friend. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 21st June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusttc Brits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * [208]; 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Leith) * 
[211]; General Police and Improvement 
Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
Ginegow) * [210]; Post Office Money Orders * 

212). 


First Reading—City of London Improvement 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Golden 
Lane, &c.)* [205]; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation* [206]; 
Greenock Improvement Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [207]; General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Dumbarton) * [208], and re- 
Jerred to the Examiners. 

Second Reading—Royal Irish Constabulary * 
[203]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confir- 
mation (Artizans and Labourers Dwellings) * 
[201]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirma- 
tion (Ennis, &c.) * [202]. 

Committee— Public orks Loans (Ireland) 
[139]—r.P. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 
179]. 

Third * iteag Miertngie Legalization, Saint 
Peter’s Almondsbury * {197]; Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation (Brotton, &c.)* [191]; 
Elementary Education Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Cardiff, &c.) * [178], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
~hsliahlat 


RECORDER OF DUBLIN—OFFICE OF 
REGISTRAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether any 
one has been appointed to fill the office 
of Registrar to the Recorder of Dublin, 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. 
Hugh Irwin, or to do the duties and 
receive the fees of the office; and, if so, 
perhaps he would inform the House, 
under what statute and by whom the 
appointment has been made ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grson), in reply, said, 
the Recorder of Dublin had appointed 
Mr. M‘Gusty, a practising solicitor of 
great respectability in Dublin; but, 
having regard to pending legislation, it 
had been stipulated that there should be 
no claim for compensation, consequent 
on the abolition or changes made in the 
duties of the office. 








83 Criminal Law.— The 
METROPOLIS—ST. MARGARET’S 
CHURCH.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Government will take any steps to 
preserve, or contribute to the expense of 
preserving, the valuable historical stained 
glass window in St. Margaret’s Church, 
which is the Church of the House of 
Commons? In explanation of his Ques- 
tion, the hon. and learned Member read 
the following extract from a letter on the 
subject written by Canon Farrer :— 

“The east window of St. Margaret’s Church 
was originally intended by the magistrates of 
Dort as a present to Henry VII. for the mar- 
riage of his son Prince Arthur to Catherine of 
Arragon, and it was meant for Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, but before it arrived the King died. 
The window fell into the hands of Abbot Wal- 
tham, who kept it till the dissolution of the 
monastries. Fuller, the last Abbot, sent it to 
New Hall, Essex, and it was bought by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, whose son sold it to 
General Monk, who buried it to preserve it from 
the Puritans. It was afterwards bought for 
1,000 guineas for St. Margaret’s Church. It 
contains portraits of Prince Arthur and Cathe- 
rine. I had it examined by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, who reported that no modern artist can 
restore it, and that the only thing that can be 
done to preserve it from decay is to encase it on 
both sides with plate glass, and that this would 
cost at least £200.” 


Mr. GERARD NOEL: I heard with 
interest the letter just now read by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the county of Wexford. I quite con- 
cur with him as to the importance of 
preserving the valuable historical win- 
dow in St. Margaret’s Church ; but per- 
haps he is not aware that the Govern- 
ment have already given £1,500 towards 
the restoration of the church, as ap- 
peared in the Estimates of this year, 
and I fear there is no fund from which 
an additional contribution can be made; 
but I have no doubt, now that the atten- 
tion of the public has been called to the 
matter by my hon. and learned Friend, 
that subscriptions will soon fall in and 
swell the contribution given by the Go- 
vernment, so that this historical old 
window may be taken down, properly 
replaced, and for the future protected 
from injury. 


CRIMINAL LAW —‘“THE PRIEST IN 
ABSOLUTION.”—QUESTIONS. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department, If 
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his attention has been directed to a book 
recently published, entitled ‘‘ The Priest 
in Absolution ;”’ if he is aware that the 
book is substantially the same as one 
for the circulation of which a lecturer 
against auricular confession was not long 
ago imprisoned; if he is aware that 
“The Priest in Absolution” is printed 
with the sanction and for the use of the 
‘‘Master, Vicars, and Brethren of the 
Society of the Holy Cross,’ of which 
there are 700 members, chiefly clergy- 
men of the Church of England; and, if 
he is prepared to take steps to test the 
legality of the publication ? 

Mr. FORSYTH asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the distribution of a book 
called ‘‘The Priest in Absolution” by 
certain clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land; and, whether he has considered 
the propriety of instituting a prosecu- 
tion, following the example of the pro- 
secution now pending against the pub- 
lishers of a book called ‘‘the Fruits of 
Philosophy ?” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: At 
the request of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment I rise to answer the Question of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle, and if 
I may be permitted to do so, I will at 
the same time reply to the Question of 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Marylebone has given 
Notice. My attention has been called 
by the Questions of the hon. Members, 
and by a discussion in ‘‘ another place,” 
to the work called Zhe Priest in Absolu- 
tion; but I have no special means of 
obtaining information on the subject, 
nor am I aware whether the alleged 
facts with reference to the work as to 
which my right hon. Friend has been 
interrogated by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle can be substantiated or not. 
With respect to the work called Fruits of 
Philosophy, mentioned by the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone, I beg 
to state that the Government have had 
nothing whatever to do with the prose- 
cution which was instituted against the 
publishers of that book. As to the pro- 
priety of instituting a prosecution in the 
case of The Priest in Absolution, in my 
opinion it is no part of the duty of the 
Government to act as censors of the pub- 
lic morals, and to prosecute the pub- 
lishers of every book which in their 
judgment is objectionable; and with 
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regard to the work in question, there is 
this reason why no proceedings should 
be taken—namely, that it has not, as I 
understand, been circulated among the 
laity, but only placed in the hands of 
certain clergymen. If the work were 
circulated among the people, in my opi- 
nion those who caused it to be so circu- 
lated ought to be, and would be liable 
to be, proceeded against for the publi- 
— of an obscene and disgusting 
ook. 


Army Examinations. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE ASSIZES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If his attention has 
been called to the fact that the Assizes 
throughout England have been fixed a 
fortnight earlier than usual; that this 
will have the effect of clashing with the 
Quarter Sessions which must be held on 
a certain week as fixed by Act of Par- 
liament; that in several counties the 
Quarter Sessions will have to be ad- 
journed, the courts being occupied by 
the Judges and the Bar, and that many 
officers of the county will necessarily be 
in attendance at the Assizes; and, whe- 
ther he can give any hopes that this in- 
convenient state of things will be altered 
in the future, particularly as it is pre- 
sumed a gaol delivery will be made at 
the Assizes whatever the nature of the 
offences may be ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
aware of all the inconveniences pointed 
out in the Question of my hon. and 
gallant Friend, and I have been in com- 
munication with the Lord Chancellor on 
the matter. He is at the present 
moment consulting the Judges about it ; 
and if my hon. Friend will ask the 
Question again on Monday or Tuesday, 
I hope by that time to be able to 
answer it. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ ALEXANDRA ”— 
ALLEGED INSUBORDINATION. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he has 
any Reports from the Commander in 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet giving 
particulars of the insubordination lately 
evinced by the crew of the ‘“ Alexan- 
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duce them for the information of the 
House ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, 
said, the only Report the Admiralty had 
received from the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Mediterranean Fleet respecting 
the insubordination of the crew of 
the Alexandra was contained in a Re- 
port the substance of which he gave 
in answer to a Question some days ago. 
If the hon. Gentleman wished to have 
that Report im extenso, and would move 
for it, there would be no objection 
whatever to laying it upon the Table. 


TURKEY—THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
AT THE PORTE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Foreign Office will ascertain from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, whether there is any foundation 
for the statement contained in a letter 
published in the ‘‘ Times”’ of June 15, and 
alleged to be written by a person of 
rank in the Turkish capital, dated ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople, May 29, 1877,” in which, 
after detailing the representations made 
to the Sultan by his brother Nourredeen 
Effendi, as to the negligence of the 
Sultan’s Ministers in conducting the 
war, the writer asserts that— 

“The next day your Ambassador, Mr. Layard, 
went to the Sultan and spoke much in the same 
sense, mentioning, too, the fleet remaining at 
anchor, and Hobart Pasha being here. His Ma- 
jesty appeared astonished at learning that the 
Admiral was still here, and said he thought he 
was gone long since. He immediately called his 
Aide-de-Camp, Mehemet Pasha, and sent him 
with orders that the Admiral should take the 
fleet at once to sea?” 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
did not think there was any necessity for 
making the letter in question the sub- 
ject of a special communication to Mr. 
Layard. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
proposed to continue the present system 
of examinations of candidates for first 
appointments in the Army, lasting over 
fourteen days ; and, whether it would 
not be possible, as at the Universities, 
to test the qualifications of candidates 
in a shorter examination ? 





dra;” and, if so, whether he will pro- 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 


Civil Service Commissioners (who have 
the entire management of these exami- 
nations) report that— 

‘The time occupied by these examinations 

is necessarily lengthened because the candidates 
are allowed to choose from a considerable num- 
ber of subjects.” 
The Civil Service Commissioners do not 
think that the competitive part of the 
examination could be fairly carried out 
in a shorter time. The whole examina- 
tion might, however, be shortened by two 
days if- the preliminary examination, 
which now immediately precedes the 
competitive one, and occupies that time, 
was held at a separate date. A change 
has been introduced this year by which 
preliminary examinations have been held 
in April and May, in anticipation of 
the examinations in July. This change 
has worked successfully; and, in the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, will make it unnecessary that 
any preliminary examinations should be 
held immediately preceding the competi- 
tive one. 


INDIA—ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Sirk COLMAN O’LOGHLEN (for 
Mr. Stacpoote) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he would 
explain why the examination of medical 
officers for promotion to the rank of 
Surgeon-Major (which has been disconti- 
nued in the British Army) is retained in 
the Indian Army ; and, whether such 
examination is likely to be abolished 
as unnecessary ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
discontinuance of the examination of 
medical officers for promotion to the 
rank of Surgeon-Major in the British 
Army was coincident with an entire 
alteration in the constitution of that ser- 
vice, whereby the greater number of 
those officers will not be eligible for 
promotion at all, as their term of service 
is to be only 10 years in all, whereas 12 
years’ service are required to qualify for 
gears to the rank of Surgeon-Major. 

o such change has been made in the 
Indian Service, and the grounds whereon 
the system was originally adopted as de- 
sirable in the British service still hold 
good there. The point has, however, 


been brought to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State by the Government of 
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India ; but, as a Report on the general 
question of the organization of the en- 
tire Indian Medical Service is shortly 
expected from India, it was determined 
to await that Report before coming to 
any decision on this individual point. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he has intel- 
ligence of H.M.S. ‘“ Rifleman” having 
captured slaves on board two British 
steamers in the Red Sea, called the 
‘‘ Koina”’ and the “ Rokeby ;”’ what are 
the circumstances under which it hap- 
pened; and, whether any or what 
punishment can be awarded to captains 
or owners of ships so sullying the British 
Flag ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman, I beg to inform 
him that on the 13th of March Com- 
mander Clayton, of Her Majesty’s ship 
Rifleman, searched the British steamer 
Rokeby, and found eight slaves on board, 
who were handed over to the resident 
police. The same officer subsequently 
searched the British steamer Koina, and 
12 slaves who were on board were re- 
leased. In neither case did Commander 
Clayton find sufficient evidence to bring 
the ships into the Consular Court, or to 
prosecute the owners or commanders. 
The Reports which have reached the 
Admiralty on these occurrences have 
been forwarded to the Foreign Office, 
and will be laid upon the Table of the 
House by that Department. The ques- 
tion as to what punishment can be 
awarded to captains and owners of 
British ships so sullying the British flag 
should, I think, be addressed to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 


ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES—HAMP- 
SHIRE MOUNTED RIFLE VOLUN- 
TEER CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, considering the difficulty expe- 
rienced in finding an officer to command 
the Hampshire Mounted Rifle Volunteer 
Corps in succession to Lieutenant Colonel 
Bower, resigned, he will submit to Her 
Majesty that that officer’s resignation be 
cancelled, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the officer in temporary 
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command of the corps and the unani- 
mous wish of its members, as the most 

robable means of preventing the dis- 
oidehiet of the corps for want of 
numbers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The es- 
tablishment of the corps is, maximum 
60, minimum 36. Its numbers have been 
as follow:—In 1873, 38 enrolled, 24 
efficient; in 1874, 34 enrolled, 21 effi- 
cient ; in 1875, 34 enrolled, 23 efficient ; 
in 1876, 32 enrolled, 20 efficient. 
Colonel Bower is 67 years of age, and 
although fully recognizing his zeal and 
interest for his late corps, I do not think 
it advisable to depart from the rule not 
to appoint officers over 60, or to create a 
precedent by submitting to Her Majesty 
that an officer’s resignation be cancelled 
for the mere purpose of endeavouring 
to maintain a corps of Mounted Rifle 
Volunteers. 


POST OFFICE, WATERFORD. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will be 
pleased to issue orders for the delivery, on 
the day of arrival, by the letter carriers 
of Waterford city, of all letters, &c. re- 
ceived daily in Waterford at 2°45 o’clock 
p.m. and which, by present regulation, 
are not delivered by the carriers in 
question till the day succeeding their 
arrival ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that after the 2 o’clock delivery at 
Waterford, letters, averaging only about 
70 a-day, were received from six places. 
He did not think that the people of 
Waterford would like the delivery to be 
postponed till those letters were received, 
but he would make careful inquiry as to 
the expediency of having another de- 
livery. 


THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—RE- 
ORGANIZATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
can state to the House what progress 
has been made in carrying out the re- 
commendations of the ‘‘ Playfair Com- 
mission” in the case of the In-door 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Customs ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, was 
sorry to say that no great progress had 
been made in carrying out the recom- 
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mendations of the Commission. A me- 
morial from the clerks of the Customs 
had been received, and had been re- 
ported on by the Commissioners of 
Customs; but the re-organization of 
great public Departments involved a 
large amount of labour, and gave rise 
to questions of considerable difficulty. 
There were other Departments, more- 
over, which had stronger claims for prior 
consideration. 


NAVY—THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 


Cartan PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether Captain Nares 
has been called upon to give his reasons 
for his non-compliance with the follow- 
ing extract of his sailing orders :— 

“14. It is expected that you will have at 
least six strong sledge parties and four dog 
sledges with which to commence further explora- 
tion in early spring. All these parties should 
be employed in the first instance to push cut the 
North Pole party (which should be provided 
with at least one boat), and upon return from 
this work some weeks later, the parties for the 
exploration of the coast-lines should be sent 
out ;” 
whether he has explained his reasons 
for despatching the greater part of his 
men upon the secondary object of ‘‘ East 
and West Coast Lines Survey,” and 
reducing the Polar party to three sledges 
with two boats, and only two sledge 
crews to drag them, instead of concen- 
trating all his strength on an effort to 
reach the highest latitude in accordance 
with his instructions; whether Captain 
Markham reported that 


‘He was convinced, at the very commence- 
ment of the journey from Cape Joseph Henry, 
that the journey must of necessity be of the 
shortest even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, as fifteen men had to drag three sledges 
and two boats, total weight 5,100 lbs. which to 
move one mile would necessitate five miles walk- 
ing and dragging,—in other words, it could not 
be expected under any circumstances, even with 
smooth ice, to make good more than two miles 
a day; that is, altogether, with everything in 
their favour, not more than 80 miles from the 
land, and still 350 miles from the Pole; ” 


whether Captain Nares has explained 
his reasons for remaining on board his 
ship, and why he did not place himself 
at the head of the Polar Sledge Party, 
he being the only officer in the Expedi- 
tion with any experience in sledge 
travelling, to guide them; whether he 
has inquired why, at the latter end 
of August 1876, instead of returning, 
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Captain Nares did not make another 
attempt to reach the Pole, there being 
a strong fair wind, and every prospect 
that the ice had taken off shore suffi- 
ciently to enable him to round Cape 
Britannia ; and, whether the Expedition 
returned in consequence of the outbreak 
of scurvy ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I think the 
best answer I can give to the hon. and 
gallant Member, without trespassing 
upon the patience of the House, is to 
tell him that all the communications 
which have been addressed by the Ad- 
miralty to Sir George Nares relating to 
his conduct whilst in command of the 
Arctic Expedition have been laid on the 
Table of the House, and I must refer 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to those 
Papers for the opinion of the Board 
upon that officer’s proceedings. 


POST OFFICE— FEMALE TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether there is any founda- 
tion for a report which is current in 
telegraphic circles that it is the inten- 
tion of the Post Office gradually to 
discontinue the employment of female 
telegraph clerks ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I beg to say that I 
attach very great value to the employ- 
ment of female labour in the Telegraph 
Department, and, therefore, I have no 
intention whatever to discontinue it. I 
may be allowed to explain that in conse- 
quence of the inexpediency, to say the 
least, of employing female labour in the 
Central Telegraph Department in Lon- 
don at night, it has been found that the 
stress of work upon the male staff has 
become excessive, and, therefore, it has 
been found necessary to reduce to some 
extent the proportion of female labour 
in order to augment that of male labour. 
As soon as the proportions of male and 
female labour have been placed upon 
a footing which may be expected to 
prove a permanent basis, the introduc- 
tion of female labour into the service 
will be immediately resumed. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 


Captain Pim 
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of Works, On what day he proposed to 
proceed with the Thames River (Pre- 
vention of Floods) Bill ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, that the best answer he 
could give the hon. Baronet was to read 
a resolution adopted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on this subject. That 
resolution was to the effect that the Bill 
had been rendered so essentially differ- 
ent from that which had been presented 
to the House by the resolution of the 
Select Committee, that in their opinion 
the expenses under it should be paid out 
of a rate to be levied over the whole 
Metropolitan area, that the Board did 
not feel justified in proceeding further 
with it during the present Session. 


MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. ANKE- 
TELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If, since the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland had under his 
consideration the conduct of Mr. W. 
Anketell, J.P. and D.L. of county 
Monaghan, in cutting the throats of 
certain dogs in Emyvale, his Lordship 
has taken any notice of the newspaper 
reports of the trial of Hawkes v. Anke- 
tell, in the Queen’s Bench, Dublin, on 
the 14th inst. ; and, whether, in view of 
the evidence brought forth on that trial, 
his Lordship still considers that gentle- 
man worthy to retain the Commission 
of the Peace, and to act as a magistrate 
in Ireland ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, having read an account of the 
transaction in the newspapers, addressed 
a letter to Mr. Anketell, requiring an 
explanation, but had not as yet received 
an answer. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
‘aint 
INDIA—EAST INDIA LOAN—THE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to make the Indian 
Financial Statement. Hesaid, that within 
the last four years there had been two 
famines in India, which had operated 
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with great severity, and the Indian 
Government in dealing with them had 
acted upon principles which only three 
years ago had obtained the unanimous 
approval of that House. In carrying out 
that policy, however, it had been obliged 
to incur an expenditure which the Indian 
money market was unable to meet. He 
felt himself, therefore, most reluctantly 
called upon to ask the House to grant 
them certain borrowing powers by which 
to raise a portion of the sum, the ex- 
penditure of which could alone avert a 
frightful mortality. Now, he felt that 
in asking for those powers it was only 
right the House should be placed in full 
possession of the present position of 
Indian finance, for nothing could be 
more unfair than that under cover of 
an appeal to humanity an intolerable 
burden should be placed on the revenues 
of India. He was glad the opportunity 
presented itself for making some such 
statement, because during the last few 
months a great deal of attention had 
been directed to Indian finance and many 
alarming opinions on the subject ex- 
pressed. There seemed to be in some 
quarters a strong impression that the or- 
dinary revenue had been insufficient to 
meet the ordinary expenditure; that 
the Indian Government had to borrow 
to meet every contingency ; that it was 
annually spending large sums in the con- 
struction of works which could never be 
remunerative; and that therefore its in- 
solvency was a mere question of time. 
Those views, though quite erroneous, 
were, he must admit, to a certain extent 
fostered by the necessary complication 
of Indian accounts, and he might, 
perhaps, mention, by way of answer to 
those hon. Members who were disposed 
to find fault with those accounts, some 
few of the difficulties with which the 
Indian Government had to contend and 
from which the English Treasury was 
wholly free. The Indian Government, 
it should be borne in mind, was one 
which not merely carried on the adminis- 
tration of a Continent, but which per- 
formed many of the duties which in 
England devolved on local authorities, 
and other functions which here were dis- 
charged by private bodies and by com- 
panies. Not only had they to meet the 
whole cost of the administration of the 
country, but also to find the funds for the 
relief of destitution caused by scarcity or 
famine, and to supply the means by 
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which remunerative public works were 
-constructed, which in this country were 
carried out by private enterprize. They 
were, in addition, bankers to the gua- 
ranteed railway companies and to cer- 
tain Service Funds, which involved 
them in numerons transactions which 
were further complicated by there being 
two Treasuries, one in England and the 
other in India, the Treasury in England 
making payments in gold, while that in 
India made them in silver. The result 
being that, as the relative value of those 
two metals was constantly fluctuating, it 
was impossible by any prudence or 
foresight to prevent unforeseen losses, 
and extremely difficult to make an ac- 
curate comparison between different 
years. Famine was another disturbing 
element, for it not only increased ex- 
penditure, but curtailed the revenue. 
He hoped the House would be kind 
enough to make some allowance for the 
undoubted difficulties with which the 
Indian Government had to contend when 
they placed, either by accounts or state- 
ments, the past and present condition of 
Indian finance before Parliament for criti- 
cism and approval. There were three se- 
parate classes of expenditure which ought 
to be kept distinct—first, the ordinary 
expenditure connected with the adminis- 
tration of the country; second, the famine 
expenditure, which was incurred to save 
life, and both of which were unproduc- 
tive. The third class was of an entirely 
different character, and was at present 
known as the public works extraordinary 
expenditure, which: was a particular 
description of investment for the pur- 
pose of developing the material re- 
sources of India. Now, he desired 
at the outset of his statement to make 
two propositions. He should, he be- 
lieved, be able to prove that the ordi- 
nary revenue was more than sufficient 
to meet the ordinary expenditure; and, 
secondly, that as regarded the public 
works extraordinary expenditure, a two- 
fold process was going on, the annual loss 
on those works was annually diminishing, 
while the mileage on railways and the 
area of irrigation were annually in- 
creasing. He could not at the same 
time deny that Indian finance was liable 
to dangers from which we in this coun- 
try were happily free. That must, how- 
ever, necessarily be the case. We had 
established in India an European ad- 
ministration, supported by an Asiatic 
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revenue, and there were two dangers 
against which we had to contend—the 
curtailment of revenue and a certain 
expansion of expenditure from which 
the European financial system was in a 
great measure exempt. Now, the three 
years which came under notice on the 
present occasion were the years 1875-6, 
1876-7, and 1877-8. It was necessary 
to make the comparison between three 
years, and the House would perhaps be 
kind enough to bear in mind that the 
whole of the figures relating to 1875-6 
were those of the actual account, while 
those relating to 1876-7 embraced only 
eight months of actual account and 
four months of estimate, those of 1877-8 
being entirely composed of estimates. 
He would now notice an alteration 
made this year in the accounts. In 
1871 Lord Mayo introduced a decen- 
tralization scheme by which certain 
receipts were handed over to the local 
Governments, while a certain amount of 
expenditure was also placed upon them, 
and those sums had since 1871 been ex- 
cluded from the annual accounts pre- 
sented to Parliament. It was now 
proposed to further extend this system, 
and as a preliminary to such a develop- 
ment of decentralization, it became 
necessary to bring back the sums ex- 
cluded into the accounts. An in- 
crease of about £1,000,000 was thus 
effected on both sides. He would now 
give the amounts for the three years he 
had named, not in rupees, but in pounds 
sterling. For the year 1875-6 the surplus 
was estimated at £506,000, but the 
realized surplus was £1,668,945. The 
famine charge in that year, which was 
not expected, amounted to £508,554. 
Excluding this charge, the surplus 
amounted to £2,177,499. The result 
was all the more satisfactory because in 
that year the Tariff Bill was passed, 
by which a considerable remission of 
taxation was made. At the com- 
mencement of the year 1876-7 a change 
of Viceroy occurred, and Lord North- 
brook returned home to his well- 
earned honours and rest. While his 
Lordship was Viceroy he gave the 
greatest and most successful attention to 
the finances of India, and yet, notwith- 
standing his undoubted ability as an 
administrator and economist, he was 
unable to hand over to his successor a 
larger estimated surplus than £144,000. 
This curtailment of the surplus pre- 
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viously available was entirely due to one 
circumstance— an unexpected fall in 
the value of silver. This fall affected 
the Indian Government, because they 
had to make very large payments in this 
country in gold. In order to meet these 
poveneie they had to sell silver, and the 
ower the price of silver was the more 
they had to sell of it, and the extra 
amount of silver which last year they 
had to sell to buy the necessary gold 
was two crores and 33 lacs of rupees. 
Last year he ventured in his statement 
to say he did not think the fall in the 
ang of silver would cause any deficit; 
ut, unfortunately, as soon as silver be- 
gan to resuscitate itself a terrible famine 
broke out, which occasioned a very large 
loss of revenue from ryot wari settle- 
ments. This year, therefore, had had to 
encounter a two-fold load of disaster. 
This famine differed from that in Ben- 
gal in 1874, because there the Ze- 
mindars occupied the place of middle- 
men, and thus averted the otherwise 
certain falling off of the land revenue. 
It was estimated that in 1876-7 there 
would be a loss of £1,384,500 in land 
revenue below the Budget Estimate; of 
£92,500 in Excise; and of £20,000 in 
Forest. If there had been no famine 
the revenue would have been £1,223,000 
in excess of the Estimate of last year. 
The expenditure for the year 1876-7 was 
£1,727,471 in excess of the Budget Esti- 
mate ; but this was entirely due to the fa- 
mine, which caused a direct expenditure 
of £1,911,504. There had been, in addi- 
tion, given to the Army as compensation 
for increased dearness of forage and 
provisions £80,000, bringing up the 
total famine expenditure to the sum of 
£1,991,504. The other heads of ex- 
penditure remained tolerably stationary. 
There was an increase on opium of 
£601,803, due to advances; but the 
most important feature in the finance of 
the year was the extraordinary increase 
in the traffic receipts of the Guaranteed 
Railway Companies. The gross traffic 
receipts were estimated at £8,557,500, 
whereas the sum realized was no less 
than £10,317,300. As the working 
expenses had not increased in propor- 
tion, the net loss upon the guaranteed 
interest was reduced from £1,260,000 to 
£420,051. The Delhi Assemblage caused 
an increase of about £90,000, and the 
famine had increased the corn and grain 
traffic to the amount of about £290,000; 
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but the rest was due to a bond fide 
increase in goods traffic generally, and 
of that increase the most important 
arose in the export of wheat. The quan- 
tity of wheat exported in 1872-3 was 
820,000 cwt.; in 1875-6 it was 
2,156,000 cwt.; and in 1876-7 it rose 
to 4,889,000 cwt. It was difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of the 
growth of this export trade. He was 
informed, too, by experts that the 
quality was excellent, and that it would 
favourably compare with American and 
Russian wheat. He had very little doubt 
the present high price of wheat would 
largely increase the export trade, and 
very materially assist us in getting rid 
of our silver. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT wished to know 
whether the exports came to England 
entirely, or whether they went to other 
countries ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
was afraid he could not answer the ques- 
tion off-hand, but he could easily obtain 
the desired information. His impres- 
sion, however, was that the greater por- 
tion came to England. They had the 
enormous advantage of £95,500,000 
of guaranteed railway capital, which 
greatly stimulated trade, and for which 
the loss on interest was only £420,051. 
The expenditure on the famine amounted 
to £1,911,504, and on the Army to 
£80,000. This, together with the loss 
of revenue, and making due allowance 
for the traffic receipts, gave a net loss 
of £3,198,000. That loss converted the 
estimated surplus of £144,000 into a 
deficit of £1,858,158. If there had been 
no famine there would have been, in 
spite of the loss caused by the fall of 
silver, a surplus of £1,340,346; therefore, 
his statement last year that he did not 
anticipate a deficit from the fall in silver 
was very considerably under the mark. 
The revenue last year was £51,220,713, 
and the expenditure £53,078,871, show- 
ing a deficit of £1,858,158. For the 
year 1877-8 Sir John Strachey esti- 
mated the revenue at £52,192,700, 
which was £971,987 over the Esti- 
mate of the preceding year; but the 
continuance of famine reduced the 
revenue by £528,400. The expenditure, 
including £1,425,000 for the famine, 
amounted to £53,014,400, showing a 
deficit of £821,700; but, excluding the 
net charge for the famine — namely, 
£2,052,000—there would have been a 
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surplus of £1,230,300. The net cost of 
the famine for two years was £5,250,504. 
The increase in Land Revenue, Ex- 
cise, Customs, Stamps, and Post Office, 
could not be advantageously compared 
with that of previous years, as the 
famine had so disturbed the revenue 
of that year. The revenue from 
opium was purposely estimated at 
£566,800 below the sum received in the 
preceding year. Tthe State railways 
gave a gross income of £674,800, and 
exhibited a net gain of £190,000, as 
against last year’s gain of £104,000. 
The Army expenditure was increased 
by £633,878, including a charge post- 
poned from last year of £200,000. 
The remainder was due to increased pay 
to Native troops and British non-com- 
missioned officers, and to compensation 
for dearness of forage and provisions. 
The direct expenditure caused by the 
famine was £486,504 less than last year, 
and the total expenditure showed a de- 
crease of £64,471. The main features 
of Sir John Strachey’s Budget had been 
the extension of the decentralization 
scheme, which he had done a great deal 
towards carrying out in 1871. Sir John 
Strachey then said that— 


‘“ For years before Lord Mayo became Viceroy 
the ordinary financial condition of India had 
been one of chronic deficit, for the demands of 
the Local Governments were unbounded, and 
there was no limit to their legitimate wants. 
They saw on every side the necessity for im- 
provements, and they had a purse to draw upon 
of unlimited, because of unknown, depth. Their 
constant desire was to obtain for their own Pro- 
vinces as large a share as they could gain from 
the general resources of the Empire. The Go- 
vernment could check these demands only by 
imposing on the Local Governments the respon- 
sibility of maintaining their finances in a state 
of equilibrium. The distribution of the public 
income degenerates into a scramble, in which 
the most violent has the advantage, and the 
chief evil is that the growth of local income does 
not tend to local advantage.” 


That was the state of affairs with which 
Lord Mayo had to deal, and he trans- 
ferred to the Local Governments the 
administration of the gaols, the police, 
education, registration, medical services, 
printing, roads, and civil buildings. To 
meet the expenditure so transferred he 
handed over the receipts of services and 
allotments amounting to £5,667,000. 
This system placed great and increased 
powers in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ments. It had been in operation for five 
years, and was a complete success, both 
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administratively and economically. Inthe 
year 1863-4 the Services cost £5, 112,000; 
in 1868-9, £6,030,000; in 1875-6, 
£5,305,000. The scheme led to no 
fresh taxation, the powers were given 
only in the Punjab and in Oude, and 
the total of local cesses, rates, and taxes 
in 1877-8 was only £2,233,000. The 
weak point of the scheme was the ten- 
dency on the part of the Services to 
increase in cost, whereas there was no 
inducement to develop the revenue. Sir 
John Strachey, however, now proposed 
to extend this system by handing over 
further revenue to the Local Govern- 
ments to meet the costs of other Services 
to be transferred to them. For the pre- 
sent year this extension of local respon- 
sibility would be limited to the North- 
West Provinces and Bengal. In the 
North-West the receipts of Land Re- 
venue, Excise, Stamps, Administration, 
Law and Justice, the net assignments of 
which, together with other casual re- 
ceipts, amounted to £698,000, were 
given to that Government. The cost of the 
Services now transferred, together with 
those taken over by the Local Govern- 
ment in 1871, amounted to £1,352,000; 
and the allotment therefore made, in ad- 
dition to the sum of £698,400, would be 
£653,600, making a total equivalent to 
the cost of the transferred Services. In 
Bengal the same principle would be 
adopted, the revenue surrendered being 
£1,910,000, and the expenditure to be 
incurred £2,370,000. This transfer in- 
volved no fresh taxation, but a saving 
of £101,700 was effected, whilst a gua- 
rantee was also given by the Local Go- 
vernments of a normal increment of 
transferred revenue of £44,000, making 
a total saving of £145,700. This exten- 
sion of the principle of decentralization 
would considerably relieve the Supreme 
Government of the increasing duties im- 
posed upon it, for the telegraph was a 
great centralizer, and yearly accumu- 
lated the responsibilities and anxieties 
of the central authority. These powers 
handed over to the Local Governments 
were subject to strict rules and regula- 
tions, the most important of which were 
that no fresh taxation could be imposed, 
no change could be made in the manage- 
ment of the revenue, and no fresh ex- 
penditure entered into without the con- 
sent of the Central Government. Sir 
John Strachey also proposed. to hand 
over to the Local Governments the irri- 
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gation works constructed by the Imperial 
Government. Railways were beneficial 
to the whole country—it would be diffi- 
cult to define any territorial limits of 
advantage — but it was different with 
regard to irrigation works. They only 
benefited the locality within which they 
were carried on. They proposed, there- 
fore, to hand over to the North-West 
and to Bengal—and to those two Go- 
vernments only at first by way of expe- 
riment—certain irrigation works; but 
before doing so, they required guaran- 
tees for the payment of the interest of 
the sums expended. Inthe North-West 
that outlay amounted to £5,560,000 up 
to the end of the financial year 1877-8, 
of which £2,310,000 was expended on 
works not yet in operation. The works 
in operation paid much more than 
the interest on the outlay,j but the In- 
dian Government could not afford to 
give up any of that surplus revenue. 
They also required 43 per cent on 
the works not yet in operation. The 
total sum to be paid by the Local Go- 
vernments would amount to £269,500, 
towards the payment of which they re- 
ceived £169,500 from the canals put un- 
der their management. There remained, 
then, the sum of £100,000 to be raised 
by taxation ; but that sum would, pro- 
bably, be reduced to £80,000 in five 
years. This £100,000 was to be met 
first by a light licence tax, and, se- 
condly, by a power to assign 10 per 
cent of the rates now leviable in the 
North-West Provinces. The total of 
those rates was £430,000, and the in- 
creased taxation would fall very lightly 
considering the number and area of the 
population upon whom it was imposed. 
The amount of capital expended on the 
canals in Bengal was £8,000,000, and 
he was sorry to say those canals did 
not pay. On. the contrary, some of 
them scarcely cleared their working 
expenses, but they were of great benefit 
to the localities in which they had been 
constructed. It was believed, however, 
that, if handed over to the Local Govern- 
ment, their revenues might be consider- 
ably developed. The amount of interest 
to be paid was £270,000, and this would 
be raised by local cesses and an irriga- 
tion rate; but the latter was for the 
present postponed. It had been urged 
on the part of the Zemindars that this 
proposed taxation would be an infringe- 
ment of the permanent settlement. Mr. 
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Eden had entered into a correspondence 
with them on the subject, and had, he 
thought, shown that they were in error. 
Sir James Stephen some years back 
argued the same question in this way— 


“Tt may be asked what good there was in the 

rmanent settlement, what great benefit it con- 
ferred upon the landowners of Bengal if it left 
their property subject to taxation. The answer 
is that it reduced to a certainty one particular 
charge on the land which had previously been 
of variable amount, and so freed the landowners 
from uncertainty which had previousiy hung 
over them in respect of it. Under the old sys- 
tem of land revenue, worked asit was by the old 
Governments, it was, at all events, a debatable 
question whether the Zemindars had any private 
property in the land after all. Not only was this 
question debatable, but it was hotly debated, and 
I think that any one who reads the papers which 
were written to show that the Zemindars were 
mere farmers of the revenue will be obliged to 
own that much may be said in support of that 
opinion. Since the permanent settlement their 
peoneey right has been undoubted, and the 
ine between their property and that of the 
State has been clearly defined, and is no longer 
subject to increase, in consequence, to use the 
words of the permanent settlement itself, ‘of the 
improvement of their respective estates.’ To 
affirm that because the line has been drawn be- 
tween the State’s share, the Zemindar’s share, 
and the ryot’s share in the land, the shares of 
the Zemindar and the ryot have been freed from 
all further liability to taxation is nothing less 
than to argue that by the act of creating pro- 
perty in land and defining the extent of that 
property the Government relieved the property 
which it had so created and defined from that 
which is the common liability of all property in 
all countries and under every possible system of 
government, the liability to taxation. I hardly 
know how to argue against such confusion of 
thought.” 


Mr. Eden, who was perhaps better ac- 
quainted with the condition of Bengalthan 
any other civilian, had discussed the mat- 
ter in full, and when he asked the opposite 
side what other tax would they propose, 
the only suggestion that was made was 
that there should be an increase of the 
salt duty. The fact was that Bengal 
was more lightly taxed and richer than 
any of the other Provinces. Under 
the permanent settlement she paid 
£8,000,000 less land revenue than she 
would have to pay if the land revenue 
were liable to revision. No less than 
£6,600,000 was recently expended to 
avert famine from Bengal and charged 
on the revenues of India, and he did 
not think it, therefore, at all too 
much to ask Bengal to contribute to 
the maintenance of those canals which 
might prevent a repetition of that cala- 
mity. The total gain to the Estimates 
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from this scheme of decentralization 
would be £520,000; themaximum amount 
of taxation would be £325,000; and 
therefore, putting it roughly, while one 
rupee would represent the gain from 
additional taxation, two would repre- 
sent the saving to the Imperial re- 
venue from closer supervision and better 
administration. But the scheme would 
require and receive close watching. 
The further extension of the system 
would be most useful in future famines. 
At present there was a system in force 
which would certainly not work in this 
country. When a famine broke out the 
Local Government made a demand on 
the Supreme Government, the Local 
Government being the spending autho- 
rity and the Supreme Government find- 
ing the funds. There was, therefore, a 
sort of natural antagonism between the 
two. It was due to the sound principles 
which Lord Northbrook laid down that 
they were able to meet the famine which 
had now occurred at much less cost than 
before. There was no doubt that the 
famine in Madras and Bombay was 
much more serious than had been the 
famine in Bengal; and yet, while the 
whole direct cost of the Bengal famine 
had been £6,600,000, the whole direct 
expenditure on the Bombay and Madras 
famine would be only £3,300,000.. Lord 
Northbrook’s principle was that the 
Government should not interfere with 
private trade, but should only step in 
to supplement it when it failed to save 
the people from starving; and that was 
the principle acted upon ,by the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion. The expe- 
rience of Sir Richard Temple, who had 
lately assumed the Governorship of 
Bombay, had been most advantageous in 
reducing the expenditure and introducing 
order and method into the famine ad- 
ministration. Sir Richard Temple had 
been severely attacked for what he had 
done, but he had a very difficult and 
delicate task to perform, and great credit 
was due to him for not flinching from 
the difficulties. The latest news received 
from both Provinces was encouraging. 
The south-west monsoon had broken on 
Bombay, and there had been heavy 
showers in Madras. But while they 
expected that the estimate of expendi- 
ture in Madras would be exceeded, that 
in Bombay would be reduced. The net 
result of three years, including famine 
expenditure, was—Revenue in 1875-6, 
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£51,310,063 ; expenditure, £49,641,118 
—showing a surplus of £1,668,945; 
in 1876-7, revenue, £51,220,713; ex- 
penditure, £53,078,871 — deficiency, 
£1,858,158; in 1877-8, revenue, 
£52,192,700; expenditure, £53,014,400 
—deficiency, £821,700. He had dealt 
with the three financial years which had 
come under his own immediate observa- 
tion, and he would now make a few 
remarks on the general condition of 
Indian finances. The charge generally 
made against the Indian Administra- 
tion was that while their expenditure 
was unduly increasing, their revenue 
remained stationary. That, however, 
was not the case. Taking the year 
1869-70, a year selected by Sir John 
Strachey, and comparing it with 1875-6, 
he found that the revenue in the 
former year was £50,901,000, against 
£52,515,787 in the latter. But the 
income tax, which had since been 
abolished, was in force in 1869-70, and 
increased the revenue of that year by 
£1,100,000. Excluding that, it would 
be found that the same taxation, 
somewhat reduced, which brought in 
£49,800,000 in 1869-70, brought in 
£52,500,000 in 1875-6, being an increase 
of £2,700,000. Turning to the expendi- 
ture side of the account, he found 
that in 1869-70 the expenditure was 
£50,782,412, and in 1875-6 it was 
£50,846,842. But in this last year 
there was an exceptional charge for 
famine of £500,000, so that the ordinary 
expenditure was only £50,251,000, 
or £600,000 less than in 1869-70. 
That showed the inaccuracy of the 
assertion that their expenditure was 
increasing in a greater ratio than their 
revenue. The next charge brought 
against the Indian Administration was 
that if the revenue of the year was 
sufficient to meet the ordinary expendi- 
ture whenever any exceptional occur- 
rence took place, they were obliged to 
go into the money-market and borrow. 
He had laid on the Table of the House 
a statement giving the total revenue 
and expenditure, including the cost of 
famines, but excluding public works 
extraordinary, from Mr. Wilson’s time 
in 1861-2 down to the end of the present 
year, and it showed that though they 
had to meet exceptionally heavy famine 
expenditure and the extra charge owing 
to the fall in the value of silver, the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure had 
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been upwards of £2,000,000. But there 
was at the bottom of that statement a 
Return showing the increase of debt 
during that period. That increase 
amounted to £32,666,828, of which 
there had been a redemption of East 
India stock to the amount of £4,579,416, 
leaving the net increase of debt 
£28,087,412. That increase was due to 
public works extraordinary. It might 
be asked, What were public works 
extraordinary, and what did they get 
for that increase of debt? Many years 
ago—he believed Lord Dalhousie was 
the first Governor General who initiated 
the principle—the Indian Government 
determined to construct railways by 
borrowing. They felt it impossible to 
do so out of their ordinary revenue ; and 
as a necessary consequence of deter- 
mining to construct railways by borrow- 
ing, they had to put aside a certain por- 
tion of their revenue in order to meet 
the difference between the interest on 
the sums borrowed and the net receipts 
from the works on which those sums 
were expended. They commenced to put 
that principle in practice through the 
agency of the guaranteed companies. 
They borrowed indirectly through those 
companies, and they applied the money 
which the companies raised to the con- 
struction of the railways. That system 
was in force up to 1867, when Lord 
Lawrence wrote a very elaborate Minute 
in which he showed that the system of 
giving a high guarantee on the capital 
raised by the companies was most ex- 
pensive, and that although it had 
secured excellent lines, the advantage 
of which could not well be over-esti- 
mated, yet that they were economical 
neither in their construction nor in their 
management and working. Therefore, 
it was determined to abolish the system 
of borrowing through the guaranteed 
companies, and the Indian Government 
adopted instead the simpler plan of going 
into the money-market themselves, bor- 
rowing money at a lower rate of interest, 
and expending it themselves. As long as 
the guaranteed companies were in exist- 
ence the capital thus annually ex- 
pended on railways was excluded from 
the accounts; and all that the accounts 
showed was the net loss on the annual 
transaction—that was to say, the dif- 
ference between the net receipts which 
were handed over to the Government 
and the guaranteed interest which it 
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paid to the companies. In 1861-2 the 
loss on guaranteed interest on a capital 
of only £35,000,000 was £1,425,000. 
The loss on capital expended when it 
had been increased by £60,500,000, as 
it had been since 1861-2, being now 
£95,500,000, was only £420,000: last 
year. Therefore, although they had in- 
creased their capital expended on rail- 
ways by £60,500,000 the net annual 
result was £1,000,000 better than in 
1861-2. It was important to bear that 
in mind, because hon. Gentlemen some- 
times expressed regret that the days of 
the former system were gone. But 
during the time when the guaranteed 
companies were disbursing £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000 a-year on the construc- 
tion of railways, that money was bor- 
rowed at high interest. Since then the 
system of public works extraordinary 
had been started, under which the Indian 
Government themselves constructed their 
railways and canals, and borrowed money 
for that purpose themselves. But in their 
honest anxiety to show what the exact 
result of their expenditure was, they had 
adopted a form of account which he must 
admit was somewhat misleading. Itwas a 
form of account which, as far as he was 


aware, was the opposite of that adopted 
by any commercial company or by the 
Government at home in analogous cases. 
Parliament had laid down the rule by 
which railway companies in this country 
presented annual accounts of their re- 


venue and capital expenditure. In the 
case of the Indian Government, the whole 
capital expenditure on public works 
extraordinary was charged against the 
ordinary revenue of the year; and, of 
course, the result was what was called 
a deficit. The accounts relating to pub- 
lic works extraordinary ought to be 
clear, first as regarded the sums ex- 
pended ; secondly, as to how they were 
obtained; and thirdly, as to the results. 
It was very difficult to understand those 
accounts as at present prepared, receipts 
from these works and revenue being so 
mixed up as to be unintelligible. Lord 
Salisbury, therefore, thought that some 
alteration should be made, because their 
present form was in every way disadvan- 
tageous. In the first place, it gave the 
public the impression that they annually 
= more than they received, because 
they could not otherwise carry on the 
administration of India. In the next 
place, if in that House he tried to 
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the best of his power to state the actual 
results of those public works extraordi- 
nary and their revenue, some hon. Mem- 
ber got up on the one side and expressed 
astonishment at his audacity in having 
put the figures too high, and another 
got up on the other side and expressed 
surprise that he had put them several 
millions too low. Again, it was asked, 
if they could ascertain what was the 
revenue from those works, why not place 
itin their accounts? At present there was 
a common fund from which they met all 
the various charges that were made upon 
them. Soon after he entered upon his 
present office the House granted powers 
to raise a certain sum of money in this 
country for defraying the expenses of 
the Bengal Famine. They accordingly 
raised £5,000,000 for that purpose in 
1874, and the Indian Government also 
raised £2,500,000 in the same year. 
The famine expenditure was included in 
the ordinary expenditure and charged to 
ordinary revenue. Now, the ordinary 
revenue in those two years turned out so 
much better than was expected that there 
was actually a surplus of £150,000 on 
the transactions of those years. But 
they borrowed £7,500,000 in order to 
meet that famine; and the question was, 
where did it go to? Into the cash ba- 
lances; and the only thing clear was 
that the famine had cost them so much 
and that but for the famine they would 
not have had to borrow what they did. 
It was impossible to trace, under the 
present system, the exact application of 
these loans. Some alteration of the 
accounts, then, was necessary. Lord 
Salisbury proposed to effect some altera- 
tions in them; and as the alteration was 
important, copies would be found in the 
Vote Office, so that Gentlemen interested 
in finance might be able to trace their 
principle. They proposed, as they were 
engaged in what was undoubtedly a 
commercial transaction, to deal with the 
matter as a commercial one, and to 
have an accurate revenue and an accu- 
rate capital account. The first step 
they would take was to ascertain what 
was the total amount expended on 
those so-called public works extraor- 
dinary, which consisted ‘of irrigation 
canals and railways. That could be 
easily ascertained. They would treat 
the whole of the money thus ex- 
pended, whether it came from revenue 
or from loan, as borrowed money, and 
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they would then deduct that sum from 
the permanent debt. There would, there- 
fore, in future be two debts — the 
Permanent Debt and the Productive 
Works Debt. They next proposed in 
the revenue account to keep the revenue 
derived from productive works distinct 
from the income derived from taxation. 
The revenue from productive works 
would include receipts from irrigation, 
land revenue due to irrigation, and rail- 
ways. The accounts would show the 
exact amount annually obtained from 
each of those works. On the expendi- 
ture side they would charge interest on 
the Debt incurred for those works, also 
the working expenditure for each work. 
The accounts would, in fact, show the 
total expenditure on public works extra- 
ordinary, and the receipts from them; 
so that the actual result of the transaction 
might be seen ata glance. The result 
would be that any hon. Gentleman would 
at once perceive what works were paying 
and what were not. The only objection 
to this proposal which he could con- 
ceive was that by excluding the capital 
expenditure they might be led to an 
unlimited expenditure; but a moments’ 
reflection would dispel any such no- 
tion. The amount of expenditure in- 
curred was of secondary importance— 
what were of primary importance were the 
returns. They could afford to expend a 
large sum if they got a good result; but 
they certainly could not spend a large 
sum if they got no result from it. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) had a Notice on 
the Paper to the effect ‘‘that the pre- 
sent rapid increase of the debt of India, 
notwithstanding the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace, is inconsistent with finan- 
cial prudence.” Now, if they increased 
the debt in order to meet their ordi- 
nary expenditure he agreed with him, 
but it was quite a different thing if they 
increased the debt to construct remunera- 
tive works. They also proposed to adopt 
the English system of applying thesurplus 
revenue of any year to the reduction of 
the debt. Suppose there was a surplus 
this year of £1,000,000, and next year 
it was necessary to borrow £3,000,000 
for the construction of public works, 
they would reduce the permanent debt 
by that surplus of £1,000,000, and they 
would charge to Reproductive Works 
Debt the whole £3,000,000. There 
would be two accounts of interest. If 
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they were able to reduce the permanent 
debt, the interest on it would be re- 
duced; and if they could so carry out 
their works that year by year there 
should be a reduction of their annual 
cost to the State, there would on both 
accounts be an annually diminishing 
loss. The only State railway con- 
structed and in working order was the 
Rajpootana Railway. This was now 
the third year of its working, and it al- 
ready paid 5 per cent on the capital ex- 
pended in its construction. He could 
not but regard that result as eminently 
satisfactory. The expenditure on public 
works extraordinary in 1875-6 was 
£4,270,629; in 1876-7 it was £3,764,614; 
and in 1877-8 it was £3,628,000. At 
the commencement of the Session a 
Motion was made by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into Indian finance. The Govern- 
ment did not accede to that proposal; 
but if, next Session, it was desired to 
have a Select Committee to inquire into 
the expediency of increasing debt by 
constructing public works, the Govern- 
ment would not object. The expenditure 
upon public ce. extraordinary had 
been conducted upon certain principles, 
and it was shown in 1872-3 that the 
total loss upon the whole of our public 
works extraordinary, including gua- 
ranteed interest on railways, was 
£2,357,696—that was to say, that amount 
constituted the difference between the 
net receipts and the interest on the sums 
borrowed for construction, together 
with the working expenses of the 
works in operation. It was further 
estimated that after spending £4,000,000 
annually up to 1879-80, the loss 
would be reduced £1,939,806; yet this 
estimate calculated the loss on the 
guaranteed railways at upwards of 
£1,200,000, whereas he had shown it to 
be only £420,000. The revenue had 
been reduced by the abolition of the 
income tax and other remissions in 1873, 
and Lord Northbrook, in the same year, 
sanctioned a proposal by which or 
works extraordinary were developed, 
and an annual sum of £4,500,000 was 
to be spent for five years. The amount 
spent between 1873-4 and the end of the 
present financial year ought, therefore, 
to have been £22,500,000. The actual 
amount expended was £19,466,121. The 
surplusesrealized were £9, 362,207, being 
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annual surpluses of about £2,000,000, 
leaving only £10,103,914 to be bor- 
rowed. If, therefore, there had been 
no famine, they would have been able 
to expend £19,466,121 on public works 
extraordinary, only borrowing the dif- 
ference between that and the sur- 
luses realized — namely, £10,103,914. 
But unfortunately the Bengal famine 
and the Madras and Bombay famine had 
cost the enormous sum of £11,861,591, 
to be added to the expenditure on public 
works extraordinary, making a total 
expenditure of £31,327,712. They 
had borrowed £17,174,032, and that, 
with the surplus £9,362,207, about 
£2,000,000 a-year, made a total of 
£26,536,239. They, therefore, required 
£5,000,000 to meet the difference. But 
he feared they would want a little more, 
because the withdrawal of the railway 
capital was very much in excess of the 
payment, and there were a great number 
of debentures due in India which would 
have to be taken up. The Indian Go- 
vernment had advertized to borrow 
£2,500,000 in India, and they had re- 
ceived from Native Statesabout £750,000, 
which would be absorbed by deben- 
tures coming due. There would, there- 
fore, still remain £2,500,000, which 
would be necessary to carry on the famine 
expenditure and meet the expenditure 
of the year. He therefore asked from 
the Housethe powerto borrow £2, 500,000 
in this country, and to have power to add 
this sum to the permanent debt. That 
was considerably less than the Indian 
Government estimated they should have 
to borrow—which was £3,750,000; and 
it was no breach of confidence to say 
that that sum was, in the opinion of the 
Indian Government, the minimum which 
they would require to borrow during the 
year. Now, notwithstanding the increase 
of their debt which he had mentioned, 
he believed the actual net charge to the 
revenue of India was now less than it was 
at the commencement of the year 1873-4 
—that was to say, including the gua- 
ranteed interest, as well as the interest 
upon the permanent debt. They could 
have afforded to have regarded with 
equanimity that increase of debt if the 
whole of it had been raised in India. 
But, unfortunately, a very considerable 
portion of it had been raised in England ; 
and if there was one danger to Indian 
finance more serious than another, he 
believed it was consequent on the in- 
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crease of disbursements in this country. 
This was all the more serious because it 
was not altogether under our control. 
So long as our connection with India 
lasted, so long would those disburse- 
ments certainly not diminish. There 
were certain things which India required 
from Europe which could only be got 
from Europe. India wanted European 
soldiers to protect her. She required 
European administrators to govern her ; 
she required European capital for her 
public works, and European energy to 
apply that capital. As year by year the 
cost of almost everything increased, so 
India had to pay foreverything she wanted 
here the market price of this country. 
The traffic receipts of the guaranteed 
railway companies were still increasing. 
There was only a net charge of £420,000, 
but the actual disbursements they had 
to make in this country amounted to 
more than £5,000,060, and the better 
those railways paid the larger the sums 
we had to pay here. It was once the 
fashion to imagine that the India Office 
was at the bottom of all these large dis- 
bursements. Only abolish the India 
Office, it was said, and these disburse- 
ments would cease. But that was a 
great delusion. There was no part of 
the business of the India Office more 
carefully done than that of checking ex- 
penditure in this country; but, as he 
had said, the increase of disbursements 
in this country was not altogether 
under their control. For instance, as 
the cost of the whole British Army 
increased, the proportion of it contri- 
buted by India necessarily increased 
also, and so long as the present prin- 
ciple of payment remained in force, 
that result would be inevitable. In the 
matter of stores, of which India re- 
quired an enormous quantity, he was 
happy to say that last year they had 
done good business. They bought 31,000 
tons of iron rails at about £6 per ton; 
whereas in 1873-4 they paid £13 per 
ton. This year, again, they had paid 
about £8 per ton for steel rails; 
whereas in 1873-4 they paid £18 per 
ton. So that, great as had been the 
fall in the price of silver, the fall in the 
price of iron had been still greater, and 
it was well worth their while to continue 
to make purchases in that commodity, 
even when the rate of exchange was 
heavily against them. The home dis- 
bursements of the Indian Government 
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might be roughly estimated at between 
£15,000,000 and £16,000,000, which 
was met by selling bills payable in 
silver in London. Now those bills were 
drafts upon the Indian Treasury, and 
for all practical purposes might be re- 
garded as silver. They toa considerable 
extent regulated and controlled the price 
of silver in London. The Indian Go- 
vernment had thus unconsciously drifted 
into an enormous commercial undertak- 
ing, which was nothing more or less 
than the sale of from £15,000,000 to 
£16,000,000 worth of silver a-year. But 
although their wants were constant, the 
demand for silver was variable. At the 
present moment the East was the great 
consumer of silver, Europe making little 
demand for it; but the appetite of the 
East for silver was intermittent. The 
consequences of forcing silver upon the 
London market, which, he believed, 
regulated more or less the price of silver 
throughout the world, were very unfor- 
tunate. The low price of silver sold by 
us was only an infinitesimal portion 
of the evil inflicted on India. Silver 


being the standard of value in India, 
any sudden fluctuation in the value of 


that metal affected not merely the 
amount of silver sold, but the whole 
metallic currency of the country, the 
price of all stocks measured in silver, 
and the value of all transactions regu- 
lated by this standard of value. A re- 
markable example of the effect of forcing 
silver upon an unwilling market was 
given last year, when, between January 
and July, on £2,739,000 worth of bills, 
the price of silver fell 11 percent. Now, 
he did not mean to say that the amount 
of the silver sold was the cause of that 
fall—there were, no doubt, other causes 
at work, as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) had very ably 
shown—and great apprehensions were 
aroused by a fear of these causes; but 
the sale of Indian bills in London when 
there was no demand for silver, was the 
lever by which those apprehensions exer- 
cised a most exaggerated effect upon the 
market. The Indian Government were, 
therefore, in this most unfortunate posi- 
tion. If they forced their silver upon 
the market when there was no demand 
for it, they reduced the price of silver 
and gave rise to fluctuations which were 
most injurious to Eastern trade, and if 
they borrowed money in this country 
they only put off the evil day. The 
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question ‘then arose—If, on the one 
hand, it was unwise to increase future 
liabilities by borrowing, and if, on the 
other hand, there were times when it 
was equally unwise to force their bills 
upon the silver market, what were they 
to do? As a means of escape from the 
difficulty, Mr. Bagehot, whose financial 
ability had been acknowledged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in making 
his Budget Statement, and who had ren- 
dered signal service in many questions 
connected with Indian finance, suggested 
that they should issue Treasury bills 
renewable from time to time. He (Lord 
George Hamilton)j had therefore to ask 
the House to give them additional power 
to issue Treasury bills to the amount of 
£2,500,000, on the distinct understand- 
ing that that power should only be used 
when they could not possibly sell their 
bills. By that means ‘they would be 
able to attain a two-fold object. They 
would, on the one hand, be able to keep 
silver steady, and, on the otherhand, they 
would not add to their permanent debt 
in this country. Fluctuations in the 
value of silver were absolutely ruinous, 
inasmuch as they disturbed the whole 
basis upon which merchants and bankers 
calculated their profits and drove capital 
into different channels free from such 
danger. The Secretary of State, he 
believed, was the first publicly to an- 
nounce the impolicy of increasing the 
Indian debt in this country, and the 
House might rest assured that if they 
granted the reserve power now asked 
for, the Indian Government would use 
it with the view of avoiding any increase 
of their liabilities in this country, and of 
selling as much silver as they could 
without injuriously affecting the mar- 
ket. At the instance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), a Return was in pre- 
paration showing the total amount of 
the Indian Debt, and another of income 
and expenditure was now in course of 
preparation. The Secretary of State 
thought that Returns of that kind would 
be interesting, and he had accordingly 
ordered them to be produced annually. 
There were, no doubt, dangers ahead 
which required constant watching. On 
the other hand, the revenue was steadily 
increasing, and the cost of public works 
extraordinary was, he believed, annu- 
ally decreasing. He would not go into 
figures on this subject, because they 
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had been disputed; but he intended, 
by adopting a new form of account, 
to provide a certain method by which 
statements could annually be tested. 
If, however, the revenue was satisfac- 
tory, it could not be denied that a 
retrospect of the expenditure was the 
reverse. They had had to contend with 
the most extraordinary combination of 
adverse circumstances, as it appeared to 
him, that any Government had ever been 
called upon to face. They had had two 
successive famines, an incredible fall 
in the price of silver, and a steady con- 
tinuous depression intrade. It was per- 
fectly clear that if nature was to visit 
India every year with the curse of 
famine, the measures he had enumerated 
would not be sufficiently stringent to 
meet the increased strain on the finan- 
cial resources. But whether there was, 
in the future, a period of prosperity or 
scarcity, he believed the proposed re- 
forms would be efficacious in either case. 
In concluding, he hoped the alteration 
he had made in the accounts would make 
clear to every Member of Parliament 
that which had hitherto been a source 
of perplexity and misunderstanding, 
and that by adding to their information 
it would serve to give new zest and in- 
terest to the performance of those re- 
sponsible functions by which that House 
controlled and supervised the finances of 
our Indian Empire. 


Mocion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘TMnat Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Jhair.”—(Lord George Hamilton). 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
move the following Amendment :— 


“The present rapid increase of the debt of 
India, notwithstanding the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace, is inconsistent with financial pru- 
dence, and renders necessary such a revision of 
the system as may provide, during times of 
peace and prosperity, a large margin of income 
applicable either to reduction of debt or to 
works really remunerative; and, in order to 
carry the above securely into effect, a high and 
independent authority should decide whether 
expenditure which it is proposed to exclude 
from the ordinary account may be properly 
classed under ‘ extraordinary,’ as being, from a 
commercial point of view, a prudent investment 
likely to pay.” 

The hon. Member said, that all in that 
House must acknowledge the financial 
ability which the noble Lord displayed 
more and more every year when he 
came to lay the Indian Budget before 





that House. His statements were models 
of clearness and ability, and the House 
was indebted to him for the improve- 
ment that had taken place in the Indian 
accounts as they were now presented to 
the House. He was afraid, however, 
that the talent for official finance which 
the noble Lord had developed might 
militate against him, and induce him 
to put the best face upon the matter, 
to take too sanguine a view of Indian 
finance, a view which he (Sir George 
Campbell) thought the present condi- 
tion of affairs did not justify. There 
was a great difference between finance 
as applicable to England and India. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had taken, 
and very properly taken, a sanguine 
view of the finances of this coun- 
try; but the noble Lord was scarcely 
justified in doing the same in the case 
of India. In this country we ruled our 
own people, and in case of emergency 
we might rely upon them to furnish re- 
sources by additional taxation; but in 
India it was different, because in times 
of trouble and adversity it would be 
quite impossible to appeal to the people 
for extraordinary means to meet our 
extraordinary needs. Strong as our 
position was—and he believed it to be 
stronger than many people supposed— 
yet we could not attempt in critical and 
troubled times to raise more money by 
fresh taxation. He was of opinion, 
therefore, that if in England in times of 
peace and prosperity it was considered 
necessary, as far as possible, to reduce 
our Debt—and he was glad that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had recog- 
nized the fact—it was of still greater 
importance in India to put by as much 
as was possible for a rainy day. He re- 
gretted, therefore, the sanguine view 
which the noble Lord had taken of the 
finances of India. The rule was that 
every year was exceptional, and no pro- 
vision was made for accumulating a 
surplus, or for the reduction of debt, or 
to prevent borrowing, and this year the 
demand for loans was unusually heavy. 
£3,000,000 had already been asked for 
in India, and now they were asked to 
sanction a further£5,000,000, the greater 
part of which was to be spent during the 
current year. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) was afraid that the finances of 
India would be worse in the future than 
they had been in the past. It was true 
that now railways, instead of being 
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guaranteed by the Government, were 
made by the Government, but with an 
open capital account there was much 
temptation to shift that which should 
be revenue expenditure to capital,’ and 
he was afraid that this was the ten- 
dency when they saw some of these 
expenses put down as ‘“ extraordi- 
nary.” The view he took of the 
financial position of.India was not his 
own, but was founded on the best pos- 
sible authority— namely, an official 
statement. A Return, to which the 
noble Lord had referred in the course of 
his speech, had lately been laid on the 
Table of the House, giving figures 
showing the financial position during 17 
years, beginning with the time when Mr. 
Wilson introduced his financial reforms. 
The comparison there given of income 
and expenditure showed on the whole 
period a surplus of £2,900,000, but he 
ventured to think the statement mis- 
leading. The whole of that surplus and 
a good deal more was gained in the first 
five years, when the additional taxation 
introduced by Mr. Wilson was imposed. 
Indeed, in those five years there was a 
total surplus of £4,600,000. In the re- 
maining dozen years there was on the 
whole a considerable deficit, to which 
was to be added the deficit of the present 
year—namely, £2,500,000. Moreover, 
in the first five years the extraordinary 
public works were included, while in 
the last dozen years they were not. 
In fact, many works for which credit was 
now claimed as capital, as, for example, 
the Ganges Canal, were made before the 
system of works extraordinary was es- 
tablished at all. That being the state 
of the case, he was, he thought, justified 
in saying that our financial position in 
India was not improving, but deterio- 
rating. A good many millions had been 
expended, for which there was nothing 
to show, and no provision had been made 
for arainy day. The noble Lord, in- 
deed, at the end of his speech had very 
candidly admitted that the retrospect 
was not very pleasant, and in that view 
he quite concurred. As to the future, 
he would rely solely on the remarks 
which he was about to make on the 
official statement of Sir John Strachey 
in the Council of the Governor General 
of India. Sir John Strachey as a 
Finance Minister was very much in his 
place. He was clear-headed, and there 
was not in the public service a more able 
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or zealous man. The lines of financial 
reform sketched by him were, he be- 
lieved, good lines; but although the 
system of decentralization introduced by 
Lord Mayo was entirely successful, he 
was not sanguine that we should be able 
to recover our financial position by that 
means. The only fault, he had to find 
with Sir John Strachey was that he was 
a little too sanguine; but in his state- 
ment he showed that an estimated sur- 
plus for the year 1877-8 would be con- 
verted into a deficit of £278,000 by a 
fair statement of the account. That 
was the statement of the responsible 
Financial Minister as to the revenue of 
the current year. As regarded the 
future, Sir John Strachey took also a 
very unfavourable view, which he de- 
rived from a consideration of the very 
seven years to which the noble Lord had 
alluded, for after going through certain 
details he said that during the past 
seven years the Government of India 
had just managed to bring their ex- 
penditure within their income, famine 
excluded, but that famines could not 
be omitted from their calculations, and, 
he added, that they had now no in- 
come tax. Was the noble Lord pre- 
pared to admit that the views of the 
official organ of the Government of 
India were right that the revenue was 
barely sufficient to meet our ordinary 
expenditure, making no provision for 
famine or the reduction of debt? If so, 
did he look upon our position as one 
characterized by prudence? He should 
imagine not. Our present position in 
India, considered politically, was most 
favourable, and he trusted that it might 
be maintained. He hoped that what 
was going on in Asia would not— 
indeed, he thought it would not—in- 
volve risk, as he believed that we might 
for years stand aloof from the affairs 
of Russia in that direction with im- 
punity. At the same time, he pointed 
out that circumstances might arise 
which would make an increase of mili- 
tary expenses in India inevitable; and, 
considering all the contingencies and 
risks of the future, it would be im- 
prudent to trust to a revenue which 
went no further than to meet the ordi- 
nary and necessary expenditure of the 
year. The general result of a long 
study of the subject had been to con- 
vince him that in future the increase of 
our Indian revenue would be very slow, 
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and that we could not look to it for the 
relief of our finances to the extent to 
which they ought to be relieved. If it 
were the case that we had barely pro- 
vided for the ordinary wants of every 
day, without providing for famine and 
other occasional demands, wé ought to 
do something in the way of righting 
our finances. If it were found impos- 
sible to improve the state of our finances 
in any other manner, he thought we 
should boldly face the task of intro- 
ducing in some shape additional taxa- 
tion. This was a course which the 
Government of India had now to a 
small extent adopted; but he was not 
favourably impressed with the measures 
taken in that respect during the pre- 
sent year. As to an irrigation tax, while 
admitting it was justifiable in prin- 
ciple, he thought there were very great 
difficulties in regard to it in practice, 
and therefore the Government had acted 
prudently in instituting inquiries on 
the subject. He assumed the Govern- 
ment of Bengal at a time when the 
Government of India were of opinion 
that the financial position was not secure, 
and it became his duty to impose a 
tax on the land of Bengal for local roads. 
He was strongly of opinion that a rate 
of that kind was one to which the land 
of Bengal was fairly and justly liable. 
He had, however, pledged himself, as the 
representative of the Government, that 
the tax should be local and for the benefit 
of the people themselves. That was the 
form taken by the road cess in Bengal, 
and the people had appreciated it. Its 
success had been such that he only 
feared lest they should run into ex- 
tremes and impose too many taxes of 
that kind. He quite admitted, of course, 
that other rates would have to be im- 
posed if Bengal was to have the advan- 
tage of the intended improvements; but 
he hoped that as the present new tax 
had been imposed for Imperial purposes, 
the Government of Bengal would not be 
saddled with the cost of a past failure. 
He would not put himself in opposition 
to the views of the Government, but he 
hoped that his statement of the case 
would be considered. His own conten- 
tion was that temporary makeshifts 
should not be used, and that the Go- 
vernment of India was too much in- 
fluenced by political cowardice, our 
position in Tain being much stronger 
than was generally supposed. They 
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were strong enough to impose burdens 
—necessary burdens—in times of peace 
and prosperity, and not in times of 
financial disturbance. His opinion was 
the absolutely necessary funds should 
be raised by large and comprehensive 
measures; and his own practical belief 
was that, as the taxation of the people 
of India was not at all heavy, it would 
be much better to do what was neces- 

now than to throw an increasing 
burden on the future. What was wanted 
was a margin of income from which debt 
might be reduced or money invested. 
He quite sympathized with the noble 
Lord’s regrets at the continued increase 
of payments made by this country on 
account of India; but he would remark 
that these payments were the natural 
result of an increased debt, and that, in 
spite of this, power was now asked for a 
heavy loan. The money market of India 
would not admit of a loan being issued 
there; but in times of peace and tran- 
quillity this necessity for borrowing 
ought not to exist, and the money 
should have been’ obtained in India. 
With regard to what had been called 
‘« famine finance,” he was glad to see 
that the Government of India freely 
admitted that at one time the famine 
charge had been excessive. There had 
been great oscillations of opinion as 
to the right course to be taken as 
to famine; but, on the whole, he be- 
lieved that the happy mean between 
parsimony and extravagance had been 
attained. Something should be done 
towards localizing the famine charges, 
for the principle of localization was as 
necessary in India as in England. 
Local areas should meet their own local 
charges, and some system should be 
followed by which money might be 
accumulated year by year to cover these 
expenses. As for the public works, he 
would only say that however necessary 
an extraordinary account might be, it 
would. have to be used carefully, and 
not abused, as had been done in France. 
While not doubting the good faith of 
the Government, the House ought to 
have some check so as to distinguish 
between the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of India. At pre- 
sent the temptation was to throw upon 
the extraordinary expenditure a number 
of items in order to make things pleasant. 
The House was indebted to the noble 
Lord for the new form in which the 
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accounts were now presented; but he 
thought he still saw the signs of an over- 
sanguine spirit. The indirect benefit of 
unremunerative public works could not 
be brought into the balance-sheet, and 
had been too much insisted on. If a 
railway in this country that did not pay 
at all or only paid 2 per cent put the 
actual receipts at £500,000, and the 
profit supposed to be gained by the 
landowners and others at another 
£1,000,000, everyone would condemn 
this as an arbitrary and unreal mode of 
account. The indirect benefit of these 
public works might be considerable, but 
the Government did not get the money 
into their coffers. If these public works 
were to be treated as commercial under- 
takings, their accounts must be kept like 
those of a private company, and it would 
then be fair to say that the loss was only 
moderate. But accounts of estimates of 
indirect gains were mere guess work. 
As regarded the Great Trunk lines 
and other guaranteed railways he (Sir 
George Campbell) fully and entirely 
admitted their success. They had al- 
ready almost paid interest on the cost 
of their construction, and their future 
prosperity was undoubted. The Go- 
vernment, however, were making lines 
through sparsely - populated districts, 
political railways and certain unremu- 
nerative canals, and if they lumped 
up the guaranteed companies which 
paid with the undertakings that did not 
pay, the result would be fallacious. In 
future the real amount of the expendi- 
ture and income of each ought to be 
clearly shown. There ought to be a 
sinking fund to pay off the capital in a 
certain number of years. In all the 
Committees upstairs provision of this 
kind was made ig regard to local under- 
takings; but there was no such sinking 
fund in India. He could find no men- 
tion of the Madras Harbour in the ac- 
counts. Itwas a work which would not 
be remunerative, and which was being 
made with borrowed money, and these 
local works were too often hid out of 
sight and kept out of the Imperial ac- 
counts. There was great danger in the 
practice which seemed to be springing 
up of the Native States coming into the 
London Money Market to raise loans. 
One considerable State put forward as a 
pretext its great anxiety to establish 
public works ; but the result would be 
to bring about too intimate relations 
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between these States and the London 
Money Market. These States were evi- 
dently anxious to follow in the path of 
the Khedive of Egypt. The Govern- 
ment were, however, the rulers of India, 
and these States were but tributaries, 
and it would be much better to let them 
understand that the Government would 
undertake all the great and remunerative 
public works, and that as to the rest, 
they had better save the money out of 
their ample revenues and make their 
public works for themselves. There 
were, necessarily, great complications 
and difficulties in these accounts, and it 
was desirable to have a competent autho- 
rity in the nature of some tribunal, like 
a Joint Committee of both Houses, so 
that the accounts might be well sifted 
and a high audit established. The noble 
Lord said the Government would not 
object to the appointment of a Select 
Committee next Session, if it should be 
the wish of the House, to deal with the 
finances of India—[ Lord Gzorcr Hamit- 
ton: With the Public Works Extraor- 
dinary ]—and if the noble Lord followed 
out that intention which he had ex- 
pressed, his (Sir George Campbell’s) 
object would be to a great extent ob- 
tained ; and therefore while moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice he probably should not press it 
very far if he found the opinion of the 
House was not strongly in favour of it. 
Mr. SMOLLETT: It is fortunate for 
India that, from circumstances which 
officials could not control, the finances of 
our Eastern Empire have been brought 
under the cognizance of Parliament in 
1877 at a period when some attention 
can be paid to them. The hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), in 
February last, proposed that a Select 
Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the condition of Indian Fi- 
nance, and the proposal was largely sup- 
ported by hon. Gentlemenopposite. Upon 
that occasion I entered into a searching 
examination of the causes of the malad- 
ministration of the Indian Revenue. I 
showed distinctly that the huge and per- 
sistent excess of expenditure over in- 
come was mainly caused by useless out- 
lays of money upon unremunerative 
works falsely styled reproductive. I 
pointed out that the late Lord Mayo, the 
only capable Viceroy who has in recent 
years ruled in India, had reduced the 
expenditure in two years by nearly 
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£5,000,000, and I declared my belief 
that a like reduction could be made in 
1877, if the administration of India was 
placed in proper hands. No reply was 
made to these statements; they were met 
by gross personal abuse, and by official 
misrepresentation of facts. To-night, on 
the 21st of June, we have submitted to 
us the Indian Financial Statement. We 
are indebted for this fact to the necessity 
that exists to borrow money in London 
to meet the deficiencies of the Indian 
Exchequer. But for that necessity the 
production of the Indian accounts would, 
by dexterous management, have been 
deferred to the 10th or 12th August, as 
has been the case in the two last Sessions. 
It is with regret that I am compelled to 
speak of the financial management of 
our Indian Empire as discreditable. It 
would be much more agreeable to me if 
I could speak favourably of the conduct 
of Indian finances, under a Conservative 
Government to which I have always 
given a loyal and disinterested support. 
Under a Liberal Administration a bad 
system was introduced, it is still con- 
tinued, and matters daily go from bad 
to worse. Remembering as I do the 
lavish disposition evinced by Lord Salis- 
bury, in 1866, when for a short period 
he was Secretary of State, recollecting 
the intensity of his belief in the random 
assertions then propagated of enormous 
profits arising from irrigation projects, I 
was led in 1874 to fear that the selection 
of the noble Marquess to fill the office of 
Indian Secretary a second time would not 
be a happy one. When, too, a few weeks 
after his accession to office, Lord Salis- 
bury complimented highly in “another 
place” the Indian Public Works Estab- 
lishment ; when he expressed his satis- 
faction that that Department had works 
estimated to cost £17,000,000 in hand, 
and when he announced his intention to 
sanction a further outlay upon one single 
irrigation work of £15,000,000, I was 
satisfied that the noble Lord had learned 
nothing and had forgotten nothing dur- 
ing seven years of exile from official life. 
My fears were somewhat assuaged in 
August, 1874, when, upon the 4th of that 
month the Under Secretary of State 
launched his Financial Statement in 
Committee. The fairness and propriety 
of the noble Lord’s statement disarmed 
me. I have learned since to place no 
reliance upon Financial Statements 
coming from the India Office. The 
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principles then propounded were re- 
assuring. The noble Lord apologized 
for the appearance of an item of expen- 
diture in the Indian Accounts amount- 
ing to £4,250,000 as an outlayon Extra- 
ordinary Works. This policy formed no 
part, he said, of the programme of the 
present Administration. It was a legacy 
left to the Office by the Duke of Argyll. 
T had hoped that the amount would have 
been reduced, but this has not been the 
case. This expenditure has been perse- 
vered in, and with the worst results. 
The noble Lord said that frugality should 
be the order of the day—that every en- 
deavour should be made to keep down the 
Home Charges. The Under Secretary 
of State in August, 1874, assured the 
Committee that every ordinary want of 
the year should be defrayed from the 
Revenues of the year, that no loans in 
the future should be incurred to meet 
ordinary expenditure. The noble Lord 
stated most positively that if money 
was wanted for reproductive purposes, 
the money must be borrowed in India. 
A stringent scrutiny, it was said, was 
now applied to all Estimates for Ex- 
traordinary Works, and none were 
sanctioned, unless it was clear that the 
undertakings would repay the interest 
and ultimately would recoup the cost 
price. Lastly, the Under Secretary 
gave the House the most positive as- 
surances that no loans in support of 
Indian Finance should hereafter be 
negotiated in London. Now, in my 
judgment, no faith has been kept 
either in England or in India upon those 
points. Upon the 10th or 12th March 
last, the Finance Minister, Sir John 
Strachey, introduced the Budget of 1877 
in the Council Chamber in Calcutta. 
He commenced by stating that the 
Revenue of the year which had just 
expired fell short of the Expenditure by 
£6,000,000. He announced that the 
Estimates of the present year showed an 
excess of expenditure of £4,250,000, but 
dexterously manipulating the accounts 
he made it clear that the financial 
position was satisfactory and the future 
most promising. While making these 
strange observations, Sir John Strachey 
was compelled to make some scandalous 
revelations. Sir John admitted at once 
that no steps had ever been taken in 
India to exclude unproductive Works 
from the Extraordinary Budget. He 
said that they had been always included 
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to a great extent. He said that ordi- 
nary and unproductive Works in this 
year to the tune of £1,206,000 had been 
so included in the Extraordinary Budget, 
and he promised not to do this again. But 
Sir John Strachey went further, he said 
that during the last seven years—from 
1869 to 1875—there had been carried 
under the head of Extraordinary to 
Capital account, sums amounting to 
£4,770,000, expended’ upon State Rail- 
way Works that were never supposed 
to be reproductive. With £1,206,000 
included in the present year, here was a 
sum of £6,000,000improperly transferred 
from current to Capital account. That 
was the Finance Minister’s Statement. 
In addition, I could enumerate Irriga- 
tion Works that have cost £5,000,000, 
made with borrowed money, which have 
never returned a shilling of profit. Lord 
Lytton, on the Ist May, admitted the 
correctness of Sir John Strachey’s allega- 
tions. Lord Lytton said— 


‘*That although orders had been sent from 
England many years ago to exclude from the 
Extraordinary accounts unremunerative Public 
Works, the orders were never acted upon. This 
should be done in future.” 


Nay more, he said he doubted whether 
an extraordinary Budget was not alto- 
gether a mistake. Well, that is my 
thunder. Lord Lytton has stolen my 
policy, and described it as his own. But 
what, I ask, was the position in which 
these revelations placed the Secretary of 
StateforIndia. Lord Salisbury, believing 
that Extraordinary expenditure applied 
exclusively to reproductive outlay, has 
continually expressed his satisfaction and 
his pride at the large surplus receipts 
of ordinary Revenue in India. Last 
year, in March, in “another place,” he 
boasted of having carried into the In- 
dian Exchequer £8,671,000 in four years 
of real surplus. The Under Secretary, 
under similar delusions, boasted of mag- 
nificent surplus receipts. In February 
last, I denounced these calculations as 
simply fudge. I charged the officials in 
India with manipulating—that is, ‘‘cook- 
ing the accounts.” This expression was 
met with indignant condemnation. But 
it was true. The Financial Minister and 
the Viceroy himself admit that the ac- 
counts were delusive and deceptive. 
Under these circumstances, I think an 
apology is due to myself for the imper- 
tinent language applied to me by the 
Under Secretary of State. But I have 
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no expectation that any such reparation 
will now be made. So much for the 
mete position of Indian Finance. Now 
et us look to the proposals for the future. 
The Indian Finance Minister has told 
us that no new taxation was to be im- 
posed in India during the present year 
for Imperial purposes. He announced, 
however, that a large extension of what 
was called the scheme of decentralization 
was to be made. Very few hon. Gentlemen 
possibly understand what this means. I 
shall endeavour to explain it; and I 
shall use Sir John Strachey’s own words. 
The policy of decentralization applied to 
a Province means that this Province was 
to be compelled to meet its own local 
requirements in the future. And, so far 
as I can see, this principle is to have 
retrospective effect. Ostensibly this ap- 
pears a fair and reasonable proposition ; 
but it really was a most tyrannical 
policy in its application. It would be 
very fair to make a Province respon- 
sible for its requirements, and to compel 
a Province to pay the interest of loans 
incurred for its necessities, provided the 
Province was autonomous, provided the 
people had a voice in the outlay, and 
had approved of the works, and had 
sanctioned the outlay. But when these 
undertakings were carried out by an 
autocratic Government, swayed by a 
corrupt Public Works Establishment, 
without consultation, and often against 
the express desire of the owners and 
farmers of the Province, then to compel 
the people to recoup that Government for 
the expenditure incurred, when the works 
proved to be total failures, was rank 
tyranny. Now that was the policy to 
enforce which a strenuous effort was 
now being made in the Province of 
Lower Bengal. That Province had 
been in the hands of speculative en- 
gineers for the last seven years. On 
irrigation canals alone £4,000,000 had 
been expended up to 1875, and the 
plans to complete the undertakings re- 
quired some millions sterling more. The 
works did not return a shilling outlay; 
they were worked, in fact, at a great 
loss. I can enumerate these works and 
their present cost. First, there was the 
Orissa Canal. Capital in 1875, with un- 
paid interest on the capital, £1,912,000. 
The interest on that capital is £95,000. 
The loss on working this canal in 1875 
was £16,000, and therefore that canal 
cost the Government £111,000 a-year. 














Then there was the Midnapore Canal— 
capital £750,000, interest £37,500, loss 
on working £1,500, and total loss on these 
two works £150,000 a-year. Lastly, there 
was the great Soane work, estimated to cost 
£3,000,000 ; but up to 1875 £1,200,000 
only had been spent. This work yielded 
nothing, and, apparently, it never would 
yield anything. The three works have 
cost £4,000,000, and several millions 
sterling were needed to complete them. 
Well, what was the proposal to recoup 
the Government under this decentraliza- 
tion system. It was this—the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal has been ordered to 
levy what I may term a benevolence 
of £275,000 a-year to recoup the Go- 
. vernment for this most wasteful outlay. 
From whom was the benevolence to be 
levied, from the landlords ?—the Govern- 
ment would not undertake to levy this 
black mail from the peasantry, becausethe 
tax or cess would lead to agrarian outrage. 
The landlords are told they may recoup 
themselves if they can. Any outrages 
that might follow would be attributed to 
landlord rapacity. This was the system 
about to be introduced to bolster up the 
Public Works Department; I think I am 
justified as denouncing it as atrocious. 
It was well for the Government of India 
that the population of Bengal was un- 
warlike, and was disarmed. If the 
country was occupied by a military 
population, and if the Indian Govern- 
ment had a neighbour like Russia 
to stir up strife, this Province under 
such a system of administration would 
be made too hot for the British autho- 
rities. Holding those opinions, I am 
not disposed to sanction a Bill to raise 
money in support of an execrable policy. 
I may be told that the money was needed 
tomeet the Famine Expenditure, and that 
it was not to be spent on Extraordinary 
Works; I beg to meet such an asser- 
tion with the most positive contradiction. 
It appeared from the public accounts 
presented to the House that the amounts 
expended upon ‘‘ Public Works Extraor- 
dinary,”’ a great portion of which had been 
wholly unproductive, were in the last six 
years more than £21,000,000 sterling. 
The expenditure under this head in 1872-3 
was £2,184,500; in 1873-4, £3,553,500; 
in 1874-5, £4,249,500; in 1875-6, 
£4,146,000; in 1876-7, £3,800,000; 


and in 1877-8 the sum entered in Sir 
John Strachey’s Budget was £3,628,000, 
making in round numbers an expendi- 
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ture of £21,500,000 in six years upon 
unproductive Works. The'excess of Im- 
perial expenditure over income during 
the same period stood as follows:—In 
1872-3, £419,000; in 1873-4, £5,360,000; 
in 1874-5, £3,930,000; in 1875-6, 
£2,601,000; in 1876-7, £6,076,000; 
and in 1867-8 the deficit was estimated 
at £4,250,000. Thus in six years the 
deficits amounted to £22,600,000, while 
£21,500,000 had been expended on ex- 
traordinary and unproductive under- 
takings. But for this expenditure upon 
worthless Works there would have 
been nearly an equilibrium of income 
and expenditure, and no addition to 
the Public Debt of India would have 
been required. In the Estimates of 
1877-8 there was an item of more than 
£3,500,000 sterling for unnecessary 
Works. If this be struck out from the 
Estimates no loan in London for Indian 
purposes would have been needed. To 
raise a loan in Great Britain when money 
was being squandered in India upon 
Public Works Extraordinary was a pro- 
posal to which I shall not give my 
assent. In conclusion, I beg to second 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the present rapid increase of the debt of India, 
notwithstanding the enjoyment of profound 
peace, is inconsistent with finangial prudence, 
and renders necessary such a revision of the 
system as may provide, during times of peace 
and prosperity, a large margin of income appli- 
cable either to reduction of debt or to works 
really remunerative ; and, in order to carry the 
above securely into effect, a high and indepen- 
dent authority should decide whether expendi- 
ture which it is proposed to exclude from the 
ordinary account may be properly classed under 
‘extraordinary,’ as being, from a commercial 
point of view, a prudent investment likely to 
pay,” —(Sir George Campbell,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. LAING said, that he had ab- 
stained from taking part in discussions 
on Indian finance for some time, because 
he thought the more they talked about 
India the more harm they did. There 
was a constant tendency, as far as he had 
seen, in this country both to swell ex- 
penditure and to diminish receipts. He 
did not want to go back to old times, 
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when India was involved in wars by 
Imperial considerations for which she 
had to pay; but to come to more recent 
times, he thought the amalgamation of 
the Indian with the English Army after 
the Indian Mutiny was effected in a 
much more expensive way, because the 
views of England were forced upon India 
contrary to the opinion of Lord Canning 
—a statesman then on the spot. He 
believed that it was owing very much to 
the manner in which that amalgamation 
was effected that Indian finance was 
now embarrassed, and that with a dimi- 
nished military force we were not able 
to realize reductions of expenditure 
which we had a right to expect. With 
regard to the question of public works, 
upon which the hon. Member who spoke 
last had dilated with so much vigour, he 
could perfectly well recollect the very 
strong pressure put on the Government 
of India in this country, in the direction 
of spending money on public works, 
especially navigation and irrigation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present ; 


Mr. LAING continued: With regard 
to famine, which had cost so much, there 
could be no doubt that opinions expressed 
in English newspapers that lives might 
have been saved by increased expendi- 
ture had an influence on the officials in 
India, and tended very largely to increase 
expenditure. He mentioned that simply 
as showing how expenditure had been 
increased. Then, if they looked to the 
revenues of India, as far as he knew, the 
influence exerted in this country by a 
party would go to the destruction of the 
whole duty from opium, to sap and ut- 
terly derange the whole fabric of Indian 
finance. There were cases in which 
English opinion brought to bear on 
Indian finance had done injury; and he 
thought that it was a credit to the good 
sense of the House that in the main it 
left Indian questions of finance to those 
who were acquainted with the details. 
The issue at stake appeared to be this— 
Two great calamities having overtaken 
Indian finances—that caused by the 
famine and that caused by the depreci- 
ation of silver—the question was, how 
were they tobe met? The Government 
proposed to meet them by raising a 
small loan and so tiding over the evil 
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time; whereas the hon. Member for the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George Campbell) 
thought the best way to grapple with 
the difficulty was by resorting to heroic 
measures, and by raising the necessary 
funds by increased taxation. For his 
own part he preferred the Government 
scheme, and he thought the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs did not tho- 
roughly appreciate the dangers that 
might result from increased taxation in 
India, and that he had exaggerated the 
financial difficulty of the position in 
which they now stood. He (Mr. Laing) 
was satisfied that increased taxation 
would be attended with a great deal of 
discontent and must necessari'y lead to 
much oppression in that country; and 
he felt that the present state of that part 
of the Empire did not warrant us in re- 
sorting to a plan which must lead to such 
a result. In order to arrive ata just 
conclusion upon the subject, however, 
hon. Members should have a clear view 
of the present position of Indian finances. 
Taking the last nine years, he found 
that six of them had been years of sur- 
plus and three of deficit. The aggregate 
surpluses amounting to £8,476,000, and 
the aggregate deficits to £5,588,000, 
which left an average annual surplus 
extending over the whole nine years of 
£320,000. It was true there had been 
an additional extraordinary expendi- 
ture spread over those nine years of 
£18,733,000. With regard to that ex- 
traordinary expenditure it was impos- 
sible to draw any rigid line and say 
what should be charged to capital and 
what to revenue. If they had carried 
out the rigid doctrine that no public 
works were to be charged to the capital, 
it would have been impossible to con- 
struct any railways in India. The rail- 
ways which they were now constructing 
might not be so productive as the Great 
Trunk lines laid down by Lord Dal- 
housie; but they were constructed at 
less cost, and were now yielding 5 per 
cent. It had been urged that the re- 
venue of India was not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the country; but he 
did not think the statement was accurate. 
It was true the finances of the country 
were not in a brilliant or flourishing 
condition; but he thought it could not 
be denied that a very sound and steady 
progress had been made, notwithstanding 
the fact that the income tax had been 
repealed, There had been an increase, 

















for instance, under the head of the land 
tax, the customs, the salt duties, the 
stamp duties, and the revenue derived 
from public works, which included the 
State railways and irrigation works. As 
regarded opium he compared the yield 
from it for a number of years to prove 
that its returns had been uniformly 
steady, and he did not see why it should 
not be so for the next 10 or 20 or 30 
years also. But for the disturbing ele- 
ments of the change in the value of silver 
last year and the famine there would 
have been a considerable diminution in 
the expenditure, accompanying a large 
increase of revenue. ith regard to 
the depreciation in the price of silver, 
he thought it would not be well to take 
any steps until sufficient time had elapsed 
to enable the Government thoroughly to 
appreciate the difficulties of the situ- 
ation, the chief of which was owing to 
the exigencies of trade, the substitution 
of a gold currency and standard of value 
for the silver standard which had existed 
up to the present time. The two dis- 
turbing causes in respect of Indian 
finance to which he had referred— 
namely, famine and the depreciation in 
the price of silver—ought to be watched 
by the Government with care and cau- 
tion; and above all they ought not to 
launch into extraordinary expenditure 
for public works, even such as were 
likely to prove profitable, as freely as in 
other circumstances they would be justi- 
fied in doing. The most stringent eco- 
nomy possible ought to be exercised ; 
but that was a thing which could not be 
enforced by Resolutions of the House of 
Commons or by Reports of Select Com- 
mittees. It involved questions of detail 
to be dealt with by a prudent Governor 
General with able men under him, and 
who would go through the almost in- 
numerable items of expenditure one by 
one, and see where consistently with 
efficiency reduction was possible. India, 
in fact, must be governed in India. They 
ought to appoint the best men that could 
be found for the high position of Go- 
vernor General, and then give them a 
full and generous confidence. For his 
part, he believed that the Government 
of India had been well and wisely car- 
ried on for the last 20 years. Mistakes 
had, no doubt, been committed; but, on 
the whole, the Government had been 
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@ succession of men of precisely the type 
which the circumstances required. He 
had been somewhat alarmed by some of 
the wild utterances on the part of the 
present Governor General with regard to 
frontier policy indicative of a departure 
from that wise policy of masterly in- 
activity inaugurated by Lord Lytton’s 
predecessors. But he was glad to learn 
from a speech of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury that such a course as the one sug- 
gested by those utterances was really 
not intended. He, therefore, presumed 
they might be considered as a little 
effervescence on the part of a man of 
genius going out to India with fresh im- 
pulses; and he had no doubt Lord 
Lytton would be sobered down in his 
policy when he came under the influence 
and experience of the Indian Council. 
Such a departure from the wise course 
as the utterances of the noble Lord 
pointed to could not be attempted with- 
out a serious interference with Indian 
finance. With wise economy, he be- 
lieved the present difficulties would be 
removed, and that India would recover 
from the temporary causes of depression 
which now existed and be more pros- 
perous in the future than she had been 
in the past. 

Mr. ONSLOW expressed his regret 
that an attempt should have been made 
to count out the House in the midst of 
so important a discussion, and he felt 
sure the proceeding was one which would 
be resented by the country. He had 
read the Financial Statement of Sir John 
Strachey with much interest. He was 
glad that Statement had been made 
openly before the Council instead of being 
published in Zhe Gazette. He feared that 
the hopes of Sir John Strachey with re- 
ference to his ability to remit or reduce 
taxation in India were too sanguine. 
One of the taxes he trusted to be able 
to remit was that on inland Customs, 
which brought in £2,500,000; but he 
(Mr. Onslow) did not think that the 
finances of India would for many years 
be in a state to bear that extraction. It 
would be a long time, too, before they 
could afford to give up the £850,000 
duty on cotton goods, whatever they 
might individually think of that impost, 
and the day was distant when the finan- 
cial position of India would justify them 
in abolishing the duty on salt. No doubt 
the duty pressed upon the masses some- 
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pay something towards the expenses of 
the Government of India. He was afraid 
the Budget last proposed was rather of 
a sensational character, but the time had 
gone by for sensational Budgets in India. 
The increase of Bengal paper currency 
from £4,000,000, in 1864, to £12,000,000 
at the present time was a proof of the 
prosperity of the country. He could not 
see that the circulation of five and 10 
rupee notes was necessarily an argument 
against a gold coinage in India. The 
real objection to a gold coinage was the 
impossibility of regulating the ratio 
between the silver and gold currency. 
The Government had been called upon 
for further economies; but successive 
Governments had honestly tried to reduce 
the public expenditure as much as pos- 
sible, and he did not believe that in any 
one branch of Indian expenditure any 
material economies could be made. The 
question of additional taxation was of 
serious importance. Mr. Wilson had 
tried the imposition of an income tax; 
but it had been taken off by one Indian 
financier, and again imposed and again 
taken off by his successors. It would 
never be popular in India, and he could 
not see how the Government would ever 
be able to get at proper returns. The 
difficulties of collection, owing to the 
frauds practised by the Natives, were 
insuperable. The salt duties had been 
enhanced, but the duties on Customs 
were not capable of any further increase. 
Tobacco had been specified as a means 
of raising additional revenue, and no 
doubt the Government could raise a 
certain amount by taxing it; but the 
tax would fall on the very people who 
now consumed salt, and who could not 
well bear the two imposts. He thought 
that by a system of licences, first pro- 
posed by Mr. Massey, more might be 
done to raise additional revenue than by 
a hard-and-fast income tax, and we 
might have to resort to a licence tax 
some day. The objection to succession 
duty was that you would never be able 
to ascertain on whom and on what to 
impose it. It was a most difficult thing 
to tax the people of India for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional revenue. 
He could not see the immorality that 
was said to exist in the imposition of 
the opium duty, considering that India 
merely provided as a merchant a certain 
commodity which people out of India 
were glad to obtain; and therefore he 
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hoped no Viceroy of India would enter- 
tain the idea of taking off £6,500,000 of 
net revenue, which it would be impos- 
sible at the present time to raise by any 
other tax. No doubt the item of Public 
Works Extraordinary offered a tempta- 
tion to include unremunerative works, 
accompanied by plausible reasons why 
they might be regarded as highly remu- 
nerative in the future. He believed it 
better to spend money on railways than 
on irrigation works, because the Natives 
would rather starve than take the water, 
while railways would be of great use for 
the transport of food to avert famine. 
Searcely one of the irrigation works 
could be considered remunerative ; only 
two were paying their working expenses; 
but he believed we should ultimately 
derive a revenue from the railways. We 
had made advances to Bombay on the 
security of a special land fund, and, 
although the land had been valued at 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000, and after- 
wards at £8,000,000, the land had not 
been sold on account of the depression 
of trade. He should like to hear how 
much of the money advanced on this 
security had been repaid; and he hoped 
the House might now rely upon the 
assurance that had been given that no 
more publi¢e works would be undertaken 
unless investigation showed that they 
were likely to be remunerative. 
GzeyEeraL Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that during the 22 years that had 
elapsed since Lord Dalhousie left India 
the debt of India had, with the exception 
of a few years, yearly increased. As- 
suming the year ending 30th April, 
1857, to have closed his great adminis- 
tration, the debt in India and in Eng- 
land was about £59,000,000. At pre- 
sent, it might be about £135,000,000 or 
£136,000,000. It was necessary to speak 
in this qualified manner as to the exact 
amount of debt owing to the many 
changes in the annual accounts, which 
rendered it impossible for any private 
Member of the House of Commons to 
make out, with any exactness, the real 
state of the indebtedness of India. The 
increase of debt in 22 years might then 
be taken to amount to about £76,000,000 
or £77,000,000. In that amount was in- 
cluded the adjustments made in respect 
to the settlement of the Proprietors Stock 
of East India Shares, and the Security 
Fund lodged at the Bank of England 
for that Stock, It might also be accepted 

















as covering the debt due to the service 
funds, which, having been taken over by 
the Government, necessarily led to the 
accumulations of those funds being also 
taken over, and that debt, formerly in- 
cluded amongst the ‘‘ obligations’’ bear- 
ing interest, was then cancelled. But 
the accounts failed to show with clear- 
ness the real state of those transactions. 
Within seven years after Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration thedebtincreased 
from £59,000,000 to £104,000,000; in 
the three years following it was reduced 
to £98,000,000; but since 1866 not a 
year had passed without an increase ; 
and since 1868 it had swelled up by 
borrowings to about £35,000,000 or 
£36,000,000. Unless a great change 
was’ made in the present scale of expen- 
diture, the debt might augment in a 
higher ratio in the aes than in the 
past. A comparison of the 22 years’ 
total income and ss expenditure 
showed, that there had been only five 
years in which there had been a sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure, and in 
17 years the expenditure had largely 
exceeded the income. The surpluses 
amounted to upwards of £4,500,000, 
the deficits to about £73,000,000, leaving 
a net excess of about £69,000,000. The 
year which closed Lord Dalhousie’s great 
career, left a surplus. The year which 
might be said to have closed Lord Can- 
ning’s financial administration also left 
a surplus, through the aid which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing) so ably gave in restoring 
the finances of India. In Lord Mayo’s 
administration surpluses were also left ; 
but in all the other years the statement 
he had tried to compile showed yearly 
deficits so large in amount that during 
the last five years ending with the 31st 
March, 1877, the deficit amounted to 
£18,000,000. He stated these figures 
with great diffidence, for it was difficult 
for anyone outside the India Office to 
make out, from the often altered forms 
and entries, the real amount either of 
income or gross expenditure. The re- 
sult of all these deficits was a debt of 
£76,000,000, of which only £34,000,000 
was caused by extraordinary expendi- 
ture for public works and famine re- 
lief, and we were now about to add 
£10,000,000 more, including the bor- 
rowings in India and England. That 
was a dangerous condition of things, 
and there was no reason why Indi 
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should escape the fate of other countries 
whose expenditure during a series of 
years exceeded their income. Not only 
the military, but also the civil expendi- 
ture of India had largely increased of late 
years. The cost of collecting the Land 
Revenue, the Customs, the Stamp Duties, 
the Post Office, Telegraphs, and various 
other items of the same kind—which had 
been regarded as a permanent charge— 
had increased from £9,000,000 in 1868 to 
upwards of £10,000,000 in the present 
year. Again, the charges for adminis- 
tration, law, justice, police, education, 
medical services, &c., were estimated 
for 1876-7 at upwards of £12,000,000; 
whereas in 1868 the expenditure under 
the same heads was only £10,000,000. 
It was most important that they should 
endeavour to control in this country the 
vast expenditure now going on in India. 
With regard to military expenditure, the 
noble Lord intimated that they might 
expect it to undergo some further in- 
crease. By the decision of the War Office 
in this country, India was obliged to 
receive from the Home Army a large 
European force to garrison India. Even 
if Imperial policy dictates to the Go- 
vernment of India that a_ special 
European Force for India should not be 
separately maintained, he thought it 
would be only fair that the Government 
of India should have some voice in the 
arrangements connected with that force, 
which was maintained at an expense 
far beyond what needed to be incurred, 
and casting avery heavy burden on India. 
There could be no doubt that the organi- 
zation of the 60,000 men supplied by 
the War Office to India could be greatly 
changed, and that, without sacrificing 
any efficiency, or reducing one private, 
the expenditure for India could be 
greatly reduced, and the Home Charges, 
including the cost of recruiting, also 
largely lowered. The increased charge 
for that force was indicated by the noble 
Lord and by the Finance Minister of 
India, as one of the many causes re- 
quiring money to be raised on loan. 
The Finance Minister had also placed 
on the Home Administration of India 
the entire responsibility for that in- 
creasing charge, and intimated that 
some measures must be adopted to pro- 
vide additional funds for meeting the 
yearly augmented military charges, and 
thus evidently referred to the necessity 
for additional taxation. But it was a 
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very difficult and even a dangerous 
thing to add to the taxation of that 
country. He remembered the time 
when the late Lord Canning impressed 
upon him the importance of reducing 
the military charges, thereby obviating 
the necessity of increasing the taxa- 
tion of India, urging that it would be 
better to maintain our power in that 
country by a small military force than 
to keep up a large force, thereby add- 
ing to the taxation. Of all the dif- 
ficulties which we might have to en- 
counter in India, financial embarrass- 
ment was one of the greatest; and he 
would, therefore, strongly advise the Go- 
vernment to abstain from imposing 
fresh taxation. It would be a more 
wise and statesmanlike policy, if possible, 
to reduce taxation. The salt tax was 
one of the most unjust and oppressive 
taxes, and it was raised from the poorest 
classes. It was lamentable to think that 
a people who lived mainly upon rice 
should be deprived of a condiment so 
essential to health as salt. Although, 
financially, the retention of the duty on 
that article might be beneficial to the 
Government, yet, politically as well as 


commercially, it was a great mistake. 
If any statesman would boldly do away 
with that impost on salt alone, he would 
give afvery great stimulus to commer- 


cial activity in India. So vast was the 
bulk of salt requiring transport that the 
5 per cent now earned by the Rajpootana 
railway, mentioned by the noble Lord, 
mainly consisted of traffic earnings from 
the carriage of salt. An examination of 
the income of India during the past 10 
years, clearly showed that financial pro- 
gress had been but trifling. Indeed, 
the revenue might be considered to be 
stagnant. The land revenue, which 
formed so large a portion, was actually 
less in amount in the year ending 31st 
March, 1877, than it was in the year 
ending 30th April, 1866. So also with 
respect to other sources. After deduct- 
ing the cost of collection, the net re- 
sults were far from satisfactory; to that 
there was one exception, that was 
salt. But the increase in the salt tax 
was not traceable to increased consump- 
tion, but to increased taxation on that, 
the great necessity of the poor. It was 
that article which alone almost had been 
made to bear increased burdens. It 
was the article which the wealthy needed 
less than the poor, and it was the one 
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article which was invariably indicated 
as the article to be taxed. It might, 
therefore, be truly said that the revenue 
of that country was almost stagnant. 
Another change which he advocated 
was that of making India a free port. 
The net Customs revenue by land and 
sea might be said to vary, after allowing 
for a variety of charges of collection— 
for pensions, for buildings, and other 
items not shown in the accounts—to be 
between £2,250,000 and £2,500,000, 
and after taking off the duty on cotton 
goods, there would be about £600,000 
on exports, and the same sum levied on 
a great number of articles forming the 
imports. If that country could be thrown 
open to the commerce of the world, he 
believed its revenues would greatly in- 
crease, and that any sacrifice of revenue 
from customs, incident to that measure 
would be far more than counter-balanced 
by its beneficial results in respect to the 
political and contented feeling which 
would follow thereon. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, there were 
some considerations of a general cha- 
racter which, he thought, it was im- 
portant the House and the country 
should clearly understand before sanc- 
tion was again given to the piling up 
of this load of Indian debt. He 
could not forget that when the present 
Government came into Office those who 
took an interest in Indian finance had 
their hopes raised by being told by the 
Secretary of State that no public works 
should be undertaken in India except 
such as were certain to prove remunera- 
tive; that in connection with the con- 
struction of such public works as might 
be entered upon no money should be 
raised in this country, and that every 
effort should be made in order that the 
expenditure might be balanced by the 
revenue of the year. These were the 
principles which were to guide the con- 
duct of the Secretary of State; but so 
far from their being observed, they were 
cast to the winds by the Bill which was 
about to be introduced for the purpose 
of giving authority to the Government 
to raise £5,000,000. Had this sum been 
necessitated by the famine he could not, 
of course, have held the Government 
responsible. But what was the financial 
position of India at the present time? 
It was this—£5,000,000 might be bor- 
rowed in England ; £2,500,000 had been 
borrowed in India; and £900,000 more 














had been borrowed from Native Chiefs, 
making altogetherclose upon £8,500,000. 
But for how much of this £8,500,000 
was the famine responsible? He took 
the estimate of the Finance Minister 
himself; and that was that the estimated 
cost of the famine for the present year 
was only £2,100,000. ow, then, 
were the remaining £6,500,000 to be 
accounted for? Simply by the fact that 
the Secretary of State had not kept, 
or could not keep, to the principles 
which he laid down for himself when he 
took office. The finances of India had 
been presented with a roseate hue, and 
he had no motive for depicting them 
worse than they were. The views of the 
Under Secretary would be correct if the 
assumptions on which they were based 
were well founded. Those assumptions 
were, first, that all outlay on famine 
was to be treated as an extraordinary 
expenditure ; and, second, that all money 
expended on extraordinary public works 
was certain to prove remunerative. The 
declarations of the officials showed that 
both these assumptions were absolutely 
unfounded. In three places Sir John 
Strachey gave distinct and emphatic 
warnings that famines were so certain 
to recur that they must be anticipated 
exactly as a farmer looked for occasional 
bad harvests. Sir John Strachey selected 
the seven years from 1869-70 to 1876-7 as 
representing the normal condition of 
Indian finance, in spite of the occur- 
rence within them of the Bengal famine. 
During the last 10 years there had been 
four famines—in the North-West, in 
Orissa, in Bengal, and now in Madras 
and Bombay; and Sir John Strachey 
said these 10 years could not be treated 
as exceptional years. The most impor- 
tant fallacy was the assumption that 
extraordinary public works were remu- 
nerative. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary tossed his figures about and 
said there were so many millions of sur- 
plus, and that the debt was to be re- 
garded as capital outlay ; but again and 
again had he contended that there was 
not a tittle of evidence to show that the 
money was laid out on remunerative 
and productive works. £30,000,000 or 
£40,000,000 had been expended on ex- 
traordinary public works; but during 
the last 10 years no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the outlay had been upon 
works which, from the nature of the case, 
though they would be useful, never could 
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return any direct revenue in proportion 
to the amount expended upon them. 
£14,000,000 had been spent upon worth- 
less barracks. There wasno point upon 
which Sir John Strachey was more ex- 
plicit than this—that only a portion of 
the outlay classed as extraordinary had 
been devoted to works that could be con- 
sidered reproductive. Inthepresentyear, 
of £3,600,000 so classed, one-third had 
been devoted to the construction of rail- 
ways which could not give a fair return. 
They were designed, not for commercial, 
but for political and military purposes, 
and the outlay ought no more to be 
regarded as reproductive than the ex- 
penditure on fortifications. There was 
another extraordinary fallacy running 
through the comparison made by the 
Under Secretary of State, and also by 
the hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing), as to the revenue of India in 
relation to its expenditure now and some 
time since. That comparison, as it 
seemed to him, was worthless, as they 
were considering not net revenue, but 
gross revenue, and that gross revenue 
was swelled by items which could not 
be considered revenue at all. In 1876-7, 
for example, the real revenue — the 
amount which the Government of India 
had to spend—was not £51,300,000, the 
amount named by the Under Secretary, 
but about £40,000,000 only. The land 
revenue was set down at £21,500,000, 
but there ought to be deducted from 
that the cost of collecting it—namely, 
£2,500,000. Forests yielded £600,000, 
but this was obtained at a cost of over 
£400,000. Then, again, the salt reve- 
nue, and the opium revenue, cost a con- 
siderable sum in collection, and the Post 
Office revenue, which was put down at 
£700,000, was obtained at an outlay of 
£800,000. In the same year not less 
than £1,500,000 was lost by exchanges. 
Yet on the revenue side there was an 
item, ‘‘ gain by exchange £500,000.” It 
might just as well have been put down 
at£5,000,000. Making these deductions, 
the revenue of India at the present time, 
instead of being £51,300,000, was not a 
penny more than £40,000,000, and that 
was all that the Government of India 
had to spend. In the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, and 1870, the net revenue was 
somewhat higher than the net revenue 
in 1875-6. This was a significant fact, 
and threw an instructive light on the 
misleading comparisons made for the 
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of revenue. Now, the proper way of 
getting a fair estimate of revenue was 
to take not the gross, but the net 
amount, which he again asserted was 
at the present time not more than 
£40,000,000. He would compare that 
fact with one or two others. The Army 
expenditure could not be estimated at 
less than £18,000,000. He knewit was 
put down at £16,000,000, but there were 
various additional items that ought to 
be classed with the Army expenditure, 
which brought up the amount to the 
figure he had named. It was an in- 
creasing expenditure, and would soon 
absorb one-half of the total net revenue. 
He regarded the amalgamation of the 
two Armies as an unfortunate mistake. 
A poor country like India was unable 
to bear the strain of an Army managed 
on the same principles as our own. Sir 
John Strachey, in his recent speech, stated 
that the Army expenditure was steadily 
increasing, and significantly added that 
the authorities in India had scarcely any 
control over it. This was the most serious 
fact connected with the financial position 
of India at the present time. The Indian 
Army expenditure was bound up insepa- 
rably with our own; and when costly 
experiments were carried on which Eng- 
land was well able to afford, it was apt 
to be forgotten that part of the burden 
had to be borne by a poor country which 
could not afford them. The Under Se- 
cretary had admitted that the Home 
charges were steadily increasing. This 
year they found that no less than 
£16,000,000 were to be remitted home 
out of a net revenue of £40,000,000, 
and yet a new loan of £8,500,000 was 
now to be provided for. Such a policy 
could not be justified, and would lead to 
increased financial embarrassment. But 
it was said by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for India—‘‘ We shall improve our 
system of accounts, and we are going to 
set up a great scheme of decentraliza- 
tion.” No tossing backward and for- 
ward of figures, however, would enable 
the Government of India to make good 
a deficit when they were spending more 
money than they possessed. We were 
about to lay out a large sum on public 
works ; but, looking on the subject by 
the light of past experience, could any 
one say, taking into account the poverty 
of India, that we were pursuing a wise 
course in sanctioning the continuance of 
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that policy? The expenditure up to 
the present time on seven irrigation 
works was £9,100,000, and the net re- 
sult was, allowing nothing for interest 
during the time of their construction, a 
charge of £320,000 a-year, so that every 
shilling of this money was spent on un- 
remunerative undertakings. As to the 
system of decentralization, he could only 
say that while he did not mean to argue 
against it, it had its dangers and ought 
to be carefully watched. There were 
irrigation works at Orissa on which 
about £2,000,000 had been laid out, but 
they did not pay the working expenses, 
and it seemed somewhat hard that those 
unremunerative works should be thrown 
suddenly as a local burden on the people 
of Orissa, who had no more responsi- 
bility than he had for their construction, 
in consequence of bungling and mis- 
management. The Government con- 
ferred upon the local authorities to 
whom such works were handed over 
the power to raise new local taxes, in 
order to make good the money required 
for undertakings which would not pay. 
But how was the money to be provided? 
It must be by taxation; and it was a 
grave danger associated with the scheme 
of decentralization that its inevitable re- 
sult would be to lead to the imposition 
of manifold local burdens which would 
be withdrawn from the notice of the 
House of Commons. The noble Lord, 
he might add, had referred to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, and if he had 
agreed to that course when he himself 
had asked for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
financial condition of India he should 
gladly have accepted his offer. But be 
that as it might, there was one branch 
of our Indian expenditure—he alluded 
to the military expenditure — which 
ought to be inquired into without delay, 
for it had grown in a few years after 
the amalgamation of the European and 
Indian armies, notwithstanding a reduc- 
tion of 13,000 in the numbers of the 
former, and of 5,000 in those of the latter, 
from £14,800,000 to over £16,600,000. 
Although he had sometimes spoken 
strongly on the subject of Indian 
finance, he was quite ready to recog- 
nize the difficulties of the task which 
the authorities, both in England and 
India, had to perform, and his only 
object was to strengthen their hands. 
He knew very well that the House had 
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seldom interfered in the matter of Indian 
finance, except for the purpose of throw- 
ing new charges on the revenues of 
India. He thought it was greatly to 
be regretted that the influence of this 
House should be used in order to obtain 
money from the Indian revenue. His 
chief wish was to see a sufficient surplus 
in ordinary years to cover such events 
as famine; but he could not think Indian 
finance wholly satisfactory when the 
authorities had to borrow money in this 
country for public works. Nor could 
the finance of India be considered satis- 
factory until there was a true balance, 
on an average of years, between revenue 
and expenditure; until the system of 
constantly adding to the debt came to 
an end; until the Government declined 
to be the sole constructors of public 
works. If Government would leave 
something more to private enterprize, 
what had happened in other countries 
would happen in India. Sooner or later 
English capitalists would invest their 
money in a country enjoying peace and 
security under British rule, instead of in 
foreign adventures, which often turned 
out deceptive. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, that he fully appreciated both 
the motives and the criticisms of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) ; 
but he doubted whether he had entirely 
apprehended his argument. He did 
not sanction the principle that ‘‘ Famine 
expenditure ’’ should be excluded from 
the Budget. His own contention had 
been very different; and he had en- 
deavoured to show that there was a 
large margin available for exceptional 
contingencies, among which was famine, 
which could not be considered as al- 
together abnormal. Neither could he 
describe as abnormal the expendi- 
ture on public works. The Indian 
Government had sanctioned a certain 
amount of expenditure for that purpose 
in the time of the late Ministry. Those 
works had been begun, and as they 
could not very well be abandoned, Lord 
Salisbury had permitted them to be con- 
tinued; but for the future no works 
would be undertaken that would not pay 
interest on the money advanced. As for 
the Army expenses, they were certainly 
very heavy, but not’more so than they had 
been some time back. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) com- 
plained of certain public works which 





did not pay their working expenses. 
That was true, but it did not follow that 
all others were worked at a loss. With 
regard to the Madras Harbour, the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Campbell) would find 
it under the head of ‘‘ advances.’ The 
advances weremade with the understand- 
ing that the Madras Government would 
pass a Bill to enable them to tax the ship- 
ping that came into the harbour, and 
thus repay the outlay. (Sir Gzorcz 
CamPBELL: Was that Bill passed ?] No; 
but their attention had lately been called 
to the subject, and they had been re- 
quested to take the necessary steps. The 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
had raised objections to further ‘‘ decen- 
tralization,”” in which there might be 
some force ; but, if he recollected aright, 
he made the same objections against 
Lord Mayo’s decentralization plans, 
which were now universally admitted to 
have been successful. With regard to 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment, he did 
not know that there was much difference 
of opinion as regarded the expenditure 
on public works extraordinary. He 
hoped, as there would be subsequent 
opportunities for expressing an opinion 
in regard to the loan, he would not press 
his Resolution to a division, but allow 
the House to go into Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise a sum, Dot 
exceeding £5,000,000, for the service of the 
Government of India, on the Credit of the Re- 
venues of India.” 


Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL could not 
help saying that the House had been 
taken somewhat by surprise as to the 
amount of the loan proposed to be raised 
in this country. He understood it was 
only necessary to raise £6,000,000 in 
all, of which £2,500,000 was to be raised 
in India; but instead of £3,500,000 
the Government now proposed to raise 
£5,000,000. He did not think a suffi- 
cient explanation had been given ‘when 
it was said that the amount would be 
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raised on short-dated Treasury notes, 
the object being that the loan should not 
be a permanent one in this country. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ex- 
plained that the Finance Minister in 
India requested that £3,750,000 should 
be raised in this country, a sum which 
was very much less than what at first the 
Indian Government wished to raise. 
But the Secretary of-State, always be- 
lieving that it was most impolitic to 
increase the Indian debt here, has reso- 
lutely refused to borrow more than was 
absolutely necessary, and at some incon- 
venience referred the subject back to the 
Indian Government. He explained in 
the early part of the evening that they 
could not safely estimate the loan that it 
would be necessary to raise at less than 
£2,500,000, and he hoped the House 
would give power to increase the Funded 
Debt in this country to that extent. 
But then there were great difficulties 
arising from the disturbed state of the 
silver market which made it absolutely 
necessary to have some reserve. Some 
emergency might arise—there might be 
some heavy fall in silver—which would 
make it impossible for them to sell their 
bills. Fluctuations, such as those which 
had occurred last year, might occur again, 
which might make it most impolitic for 
them to force their bills, at all risks, upon 
the silver market. The German Govern- 
ment had resolutely refused to state 
what quantity of silver they had got to 
sell, or whether they meant to sell it, 
but that they had a large amount in re- 
serve was well known. He had applied 
for information to two well-known silver 
merchants in London to know what 
amount of silver had been sold by Ger- 
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Mr. LAING believed it was necessary 
for the Government to have a reserve, 
and as the Resolution was a mere matter 
of form he hoped it would be allowed to 
pass. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 139.] 

(Mr. Raikes, Mr. William Henry Smith, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Part I. 


Amendment as to Loans to Local Autho- 
rities and Remission of Sundry Loans. 

Clause 2 (Charge of interest on local 
loans in Ireland, and provisions as to 
their issue and remission.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 11, to leave out from the beginning 
of the Clause to the word ‘ Exche- 
quer,”’ in line 20.—(Mr. Bruen.) 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH opposed it, and 
stated that the interest charged was only 
sufficient to secure the Exchequer against 
Joss. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘ All advances out of the 

Consolidated Fund made by way of loan after 

the passing of this Act,’ stand part of the 
use.” 


many, and one of them estimated if at | Cla 


the value of £7,600,000 from the com- 
mencement of June, 1876, to the com- 
mencement of June, 1877, and the other 
at £8,225,000. It was therefore neces- 
sary to ask for this reserve. By assent- 
ing to the Resolution now proposed the 
House was not bound to any sum what- 
ever; but it was necessary it should pass 
before the Bill was brought in, when a 
full discussion could take place on the 
whole subject. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that under these 
circumstances he should not oppose the 
Resolution, but reserve to himself full 
power to move the rejection of the Bill 
on its second reading, or take any other 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 82: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 185.) 


Captain NOLAN proposed the inser- 
tion of the word ‘‘ lower ”’ in the clause, 
believing that 3$ per cent would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH objected. 
Captain NOLAN considered that it 
would be more convenient not to fix the 
— at the high rate proposed in the 


Mr. BIGGAR was understood to 
concur in that view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





course he thought proper. 
Sir George Campbell 
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Srr JOHN M‘KENNA moved the in- 
sertion in line 20, after ‘‘ without,” of 
the words ‘profit or,’”’ before ‘loss to 
the Exchequer,” the objectof the Amend- 
ment being that no profit should be made 
out of a loan. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 20, after the word ‘‘ without,” to 
insert the words ‘ profit or.”—(Sir 
Joseph M' Kenna.) 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 30; 
Noes 110: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Recovery from grand jury 
of advance made.) 

Mr. BIGGAR moved that Progress 
be reported. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Motion, 
the Bill being one of importance to Ire- 
land, and the remaining Amendments 
being unlikely to occupy the Committee 
more than a few minutes. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would give 


them five minutes more. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Advances for support of 
lunatic asylums by county treasurer in- 
stead of out of Consolidated Fund.) 

Captain NOLAN moved the omission 
of the clause. 


Question put, ‘“‘That Clause 4 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 90; 
Noes 16: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 187.) 


Mr. R. POWER, remarking that the 
five minutes generously given by the hon. 
Member for Cavan had expired, moved 
to report Progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no wish to press the 
Bill on if Irish Members were unwilling, 
but he intimated that it would be im- 
possible to fix an early day for resuming 
the Committee. 

After some discussion, 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report 


ay ching ; to sit 
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SHERIFF COURTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to the appointment of 
Sheriff Substitute and Procurators Fiscal in 
Scotland ; to extend the jurisdiction and amend 
the procedure in the Sheriff Courts of Scotland ; 
and for certain other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Anpvocare and Sir 
Henry Seiwin-Isserson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 209.] 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION (LEITH) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under ‘‘ The Gene- 
ral Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862,” relating to the burgh of Leith, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocarte and 
Sir Henry Setwin-I[psetson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 211.] 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (scoT- 
LAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMA- 
TION (GLASGOW) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocartz, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “‘ The Gene- 
ral Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862,” relating to the burgh of Glasgow, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lorp Apvocare and 
Sir Henry Seiwin-[sperson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 210.] 


POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wint1am Henry Smitu, 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to Money 
Orders granted or issued by or under the autho- 
rity of the Postmaster General, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wi1u1am Henry Smiru and 
Lord Joun Manners. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 212. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 22nd June, 1877. 





Laws (Scotland) Amendment (97-118). 

xr and Mussel Fisheries 

(73); Fisheries (Oysters, 
(108), and passed. 
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GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(Nos. 44-97.) 

(The Earl of Rosebery.) 

REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or MINTO proposed, in 
Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause), to 
leave out the 4th sub-section, by 
which the word “Game” is inter- 
preted to include “all the animals enu- 
merated in the Game Acts, or any of 
them,” and to give a distinct enumera- 
tion of the animals that were included 
within the purview of the Act. The noble 
Earl said that in an Act of this kind, it 
was far better to have a distinct defini- 
tion of what game really was, rather 
than define it by scheduling a number 
of Acts of Parliament—some of which 
were obsolete—and enacting that the 
animals which were defined in those 
Acts as game should be taken to be game 
under this Act. For instance, the first 
Act referred to in the Schedule, ‘‘ an Act 
of the Parliament of Scotland, passed in 
the year 1587, chapter 43, entituled 
‘Aganis slayeris of deir and utheris 
wyld beastis.’”” That Act was obsolete. 
Again, in the discussion of the measure 
in Committee, he asked his noble Friend 
who had charge of the Bill, whether 
wood-pigeons were included in any of 
the Acts referred to in the Schedule of 
the Bill. Now, he himself should inter- 
pret it as including wood-pigeons; but 
the noble Earl said that he did not 
know. Now, it seemed to him (the Earl 
of Minto) to be monstrous to legislate 
upon the subject without knowing the 
scope of the proposed Bill. Was it or 
was it not intended to include wood- 
pigeons, because they were certainly 
quite as destructive to the crops of the 
farmer as any other birds which were 
enumerated in the Acts scheduled. There 
was no question that this Bill dealt with 
animals fere Natura, and with a large 
number of animals that were especially 
enumerated as ‘“‘game” in the former 
Acts. Now, on looking at one of those 
Acts, the first birds enumerated in the 
list of game were ‘“‘bustards.” But 
there was not a bustard in the whole of 
Scotland—they might just as well insert 
‘‘ pterodactyls’’ in the list. Again, it 
was only very recently that snipes, 
woodcocks, herons, and quails were 
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made game, and then only incidentally, 
by their being included in the Act 
passed in the Session of William IV., 
called the Game Trespasses Act. Before 
that time they were not game at all. 
That Act referred entirely to trespasses 
on property, and it might be quite right 
to punish persons for trespassing in 
pursuit of snipes and woodcocks as well 
as for trespassing in pursuit of any 
other birds. But it was quite another 
question whether the Schedule of other 
Acts could with propriety be called a 
sufficient definition of ‘‘ game” as re- 
ferred to in the Act itself. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, to 
leave out sub-section 4, and insert as 
a new sub-section— 

‘¢4, The word ‘game’ shall mean, deer, roe, 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
black game, ptarmigan ;” 
and, after sub-section 4, add as a new 
sub-section— 

“6. The term ‘Game Acts’ shall mean the 
Acts enumerated in the Schedule to this Act 
annexed.” —( The Earl of Minto.) 

Toe Eart or ROSEBERY said, 
there were good reasons why it would 
be very inexpedient to agree with the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. There 
were already seven or eight game lists, 
all of them very full and comprehensive 
in their character, contained in the seve- 
ral Acts enumerated in the Schedule, 
and it now appeared to him that the 
noble Earl wished to add an eighth 
list—which in his (the Earl of Rose- 
bery’s); opinion, would create a con- 
siderable amount of confusion, and only 
supplement in an imperfect manner what 
had already been done. But when he 
looked at the amended list proposed of 
the noble Earl, the first thing he had to 
consider was whether the lists which 
were already in existence were either 
too full or deficient; and it was quite 
clear from the speech of the noble Earl 
that he believed they were too full. 
Now, he did not think there was a ra- 
tional Member of their Lordships’ House 
but would agree that it was unnecessary 
to add another to the already existing 
game list. According to the noble Earl’s 
idea, it would seem that he feared that 
the wood-pigeon was included because 
the term ‘wild beasts” was used, but 
it might just as well be held to include 
the Colorado beetle. There was the fur- 
ther objection to the Amendment of the 
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noble Earl that all the clauses of the 
Bill dealt with contracts; but the 10th 
and 11th clauses referred to the amend- 
ment of eriminal procedure under the 
Game Laws enumerated in the Schedule, 
and the penalties of those Acts could 
only be exacted under the game lists in 
those Acts. 

TsE Eart or MINTO said, he had no 
such wish. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: Then 
it was absolutely necessary to refer back 
to the other clauses. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON hoped the noble Earl would 
not press his fiery He believed 
that all the game it was necessary to 
define was defined within the four cor- 
ners of the Acts that had been scheduled. 
One very good reason for their not 
adopting the Amendment was, that in 
all likelihood it would tend to limit the 
definition of the word “game” to the 
animals therein enumerated; whereas 
the definition at the present moment was 
to be in accordance with the definition 
given to game in the Acts of Parliament 
which were scheduled. ; 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL also opposed 
the Amendment. He would point out 
that as the proposed definition would 
affect the list of game contained in all 
the Acts scheduled it would affect all 
prosecutions arising out of any of those 
Acts in respect of all animals, as well 
those that were not enumerated as 
those that were. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, that as 
he read the words of the Bill, ‘‘ game” 
was to include all that was enumerated 
in the Schedules of other Acts; but, in- 
asmuch as this was an Act to regulate 
the relation between landlord and te- 
nants, he could not help thinking that 
the title of the Bill should be amended 
so as to correspond with that fact. Why 
should that fact not be set forth in the 
title ? However, if their Lordships would 
not support him, he would not persevere 
any longer in arguing in favour of his 
Amendment. 

On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


Tue Eart or SELKIRK moved an 
Amendment in Clause 3 (Interpretation 
Clause) to insert after the word ‘‘ grass,” 
in the definition of the word “ crops,”’ 
the words ‘‘under cultivation,” so as to 
make the clause read, ‘‘the word crop 
shall include grass under cultivation.” 
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The noble Earl said that he moved the 
Amendment at the request of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch), who 
was unable to be in his place to-night. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
except the grass land on moors and 
mountains from the operation of the 
Bill. It was perfectly clear that the 
framers of the measure had no intention 
of extending its provision to the tops of 
mountains, and to those large districts 
in which there could be no possible in- 
jury done by game. He therefore pro- 
posed to insert after the word ‘‘ grass” 
the words ‘‘land under cultivation,”— 
unless their Lordships should be of 
opinion that the object could be better 
effected by the amendments which had 
been put on the Paper by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Rosebery). 

Tne Ear. or ROSEBERY suggested 
that the object of the noble Earl might 
be better obtained by the adoption of 
the word ‘‘ muirland,” which was very 
well known to the Scotch law, rather 
than by the insertion of the words, 
‘land under cultivation ;” because, if 
they adopted those words, the matter 
would be left very undefined, seeing 
that some land might be partly under 
cultivation and partly muirland, and 
the adoption of such words would bring 
the whole of that land under the opera- 
tion of the Act. With respect to the 
word ‘‘ muirland,”’ a very distinct defi- 
nition of it had been given by Lord Cock- 
burn in a Scotch cause. The object of 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
being undoubtedly to exclude the moors 
of Scotland from the scope of the Bill, 
he thought that if they added the words 
‘except muirland,” they would better 
effect that object than by using the words 
proposed by the noble Earl. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not think the matter one of very great 
importance, as in all probability the 
quantity of ‘‘ grass land under cultiva- 
tion’? on moors would be very small ; 
but a question might arise whether, if 
the words “land under cultivation” 
were adopted, it might not be taken to 
mean land under arable course of culti- 
vation. He believed that the words 
suggested by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of ebery) were preferable to those 
suggested yf the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Selkirk). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he thought the word 
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‘“‘muirland” was preferable to “grass 
land under cultivation.” 


Amendment negatived. 


Then, on the Motion of the Earl of 
Rosgesery, Amendment made; subsec- 
tion 5 struck out, and the following sud- 
stituted :— 

“5. The word ‘crop’ shall include ‘ grass, 


whether intended for hay or pasture, except 
where grown upon muirlands.”’ 


Tue Eart or SELKIRK moved an 
Amendment in Clause 7 (Provisions as to 
arbitrations for settling claims of damage 
between lessors and lessees), to leave 
out the words 


(“When a lessor and lessee agree in writing 
to refer to arbitration any claim of damage 
arising under this Act,”) and insert (“In all 
cases where there is a clause ina lease providing 
for the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
the case shall be at once referred to the arbiter 
pointed out in the lease; and where no such 
clause exists in the lease, it shall be com- 
petent for a lessor or lessee to refer such claims 
for compensation to arbitration, in which case’’) 


If the clause were adopted in the pre- 
sent form, there would be two sets of 
arbitrators—those appointed under the 
lease, and those appointed under the 
Act. The effect, therefore, would be to 
render nugatory the provisions for arbi- 
tration under the lease. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY reminded 
their Lordships that this was a point 
which had been decided in Committee, 
and he did not think that any addi- 
tional reasons had been alleged by the 
noble Earl to induce them to change the 
decision at which they then arrived. If 
the Amendment of the noble Earl was 
inserted, no one would know under what 
arbitration disputes with respect to 
damage by game would come. He 
thought that it would be better to have 
one uniform arbitration like that pro- 
posed in the Bill. 

Tae Eart or SELKIRK said, that 
the Amendment would certainly be an 
interference with the principle of arbi- 
tration as laid down in the lease. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON ventured to urge upon his 
noble Friend not to press this Amend- 
ment. He quite agreed with him when 
he said that it was possible that disputes 
might arise under the lease; but it was 
equally possible that they might arise 
outside the lease, and the arbitration now 
proposed would enable them to dispose 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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of matters which were not contemplated 
in the lease. If this provision was in- 
serted for the purpose of deciding the 
way in which all disputes arising out of 
the lease were to be decided, it was 
better to confine all decisions to one kind 
of arbitration. It was perfectly pos- 
sible that the lease might contain nothing 
whatever in regard to game, and still it 
might provide for arbitration of dis- 
putes which might arise under the 
lease ; but it could not possibly provide 
for the settlement of disputes arising 
outside the lease. In his opinion, the 
clause as it stood would work better 
than it would if amended in the manner 
proposed by the noble Earl. 

Toe Eart or SELKIRK repeated, 
that when in the lease itself there was a 
clause to the effect that disputes between 
the parties should be settled in the way 
which was pointed out by the lease, that 
was the way in which the parties to the 
lease had contracted to arbitrate. It 
was therefore a plain infraction of the 
principle of freedom of contract to en- 
act that they should be settled in another 
manner. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that as far as he understood the argu- 
ment of the noble Earl, it appeared to 
him that there were some grounds for 
his Amendment, and he was not at all 
sure that some change in the clause 
might not be introduced which, without 
affecting the general principle of arbi- 
tration under the Bill, would carry out 
his view. He understood the noble Earl 
to say that the provisions of the Bill 
would affect leases which were hereafter 
made. It therefore applied to the future. 
But landlords and tenants might agree 
to leave the settlement of any disputes 
arising under the lease to arbitration as 
agreed in the lease itself; while dis- 
putes arising out of damage done by 
game might be left to the arbitration 
proposed by the Bill. He did not sup- 
pose the noble Earl who had charge of 
the measure would object to some such 
provision being inserted in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY reminded 
the noble and learned Lord that there 
was already one general provision for 
arbitration in the Bill, and he thought 
it would be very inexpedient to introduce 
a second. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he was quite aware of the provision 
referred to ; Sut he thought that where 
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the landlord and tenant agreed in the | from the Court of the Sheriff-substitute 
lease to settle disputes arising out of | to that of the Sheriff. 


damage done by game, as well as other 
matters according to terms contained in 
the lease, there might be a provision en- 
abling them to do so without interfering 
with the general principle of arbitration 
contained in the Bill. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL understood 
the effect of the Amendment of the 
noble Earl to be, that in leases where 
there was a general clause for arbitra- 
tion on matters arising out of the lease, 
the arbitration should include disputes 
arising out of the damage caused by 
game, and that they should not be sub- 
ject to the special arbitration provided 
by the Bill. He did not think that there 
was any objection to the introduction of 
such a principle into the Bill; but he 
doubted whether the Amendment pro- 
posed would exactly meet the case. 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK said, that he 
would probably be able to suggest some 
words that would meet the difficulty on 
the third reading. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Toe Eart or STAIR moved an 
Amendment to add Proviso to Clause 6, 
sub-section 2, 


(Provisions as to actions of damage between 
lessor and lessee.) 

After (“sterling”) add (“Provided always, 
that the sheriff substitute shall, whenever re- 
quired to do so by either party, take and record 
the evidence laid before him, in which case an 
appeal shall lie to the sheriff, whose judgment 
shall be final. 


The noble Earl said, that by the Bill, as 
it now stood, the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriff-substitute, which was now limited 
to trial of small debts to the amount of 
£12, would be extended to the trial of 
disputes between landlords and tenants, 
often involving very nice and intricate 
questions, up to £50. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY thought 
that their Lordships could very well 
trust the Sheriff’s-substitute with the 
settlement of disputes under this Bill. 
The main objection which he had to the 
Amendment was, that whereas the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to render easier the 
relations between landlords and tenants, 
this Amendment would tend to increase 
litigation, by giving a right of appeal 





Tue Eart or STAIR said, this was a 
point upon which he should feel it ne- 
cessary to divide the House. 


After a short conversation, 


Tre Eart or ROSEBERY consented 
to accept the Amendment. 


Words added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Further Amendments made. 


Tue Eart or MINTO moved to insert 
in the title of the Act, the words—(‘ to 
regulate the relations between landlords 
and tenants in respect of damages by 
Game, and’’). The noble Earl said, that 
the object of the Amendment which he 

roposed was to make the title more 

armonious with the Bill itself, so as to 
make it intelligible to the people of 
Scotland at large. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, it was unnecessary to put 
in further words to express the object 
of the Bill. Although it was perfectly 
plain that this would be an Act which 
would regulate the relations between 
landlord and tenant, it was not neces- 
ey to express that intention in the 
title. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the object of the noble Earl appeared to 
be to impress upon the title the idea of 
the nature of the Bill itself. But that 
seemed sufficiently done by the short 
title of the Act—‘‘ An Act to amend the 
Laws relating to Game in Scotland.” 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
had no objection to the addition pro- 
posed to the title; but he thought with 
the noble Duke and the noble and 
learned Lord that it was unnecessary. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


Bill to be read 3° on Tuesday next ; 
and to be printed, as amended. (No. 
118.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 22nd June, 1877. 


MINUTES; — Pvusric Brus — Resolution 

per 21) reported—Ordered—First Reading— 
ast India Loan * [215]. 

Second Reading—County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland){[67]. : 

Select Committee—Report—New Forest* [No. 
281]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (Ireland) (re-comm.) * [No. 283]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [184]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) * [65-214]; Royal Irish Constabulary * 
203 


Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [179], 
and passed; Colonial Fortifications bia] 
debate adjourned. 


bf 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTION. 


——2 Oo 


ARMY PROMOTION —THE WARRANT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
the event of the recommendations of the 
Army Promotion and Retirement Com- 
mission being carried out in their en- 
tirety, the promotion of the officers of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
will in a short time be from four to six 
years hehind that of the Line; and, if 
so, will he take steps for such a revision 
of the scheme as might prevent this in- 
justice being done to the scientific corps ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that he hoped to lay the Warrant 
which he had prepared, containing the 
Regulations, on the Table in July, and 
when they were there the hon. Baronet 
would find that the recommendations of 
the Commission had been carried out. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I think 
it may be for the convenience of the 
Scotch Members if I state the course 
that the Government wish to take with 
regard to the Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) Bill, which stands second on the 
list of Orders to-day. The Amendments, 
a considerable number of which appear 
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on the Paper, are now all before the 


Government. I therefore propose to 
commit the Bill pro formd to-day, in 
order that the Government may take all 
these Amendments into their considera- 
tion, and see what they can accept, and 
what they will feel bound to oppose. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
nro 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL.—[Brux 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach.) 


CoMMITTEE. [Progress 19th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed,” 

Mr. BIGGAR moved that the Chair- 
man should report Progress, in order 
that the House might proceed to the 
discussion of the second reading of the 
County Officers and Courts (Ireland) Bill. 
There were several reasons why that 
Bill should be taken first, and not the 
least was that the number of Judges 
that would be required under the Judi- 
cature Bill must depend upon the County 
Courts Bill. There was no great need 
of pressure with regard to the former; 
but it seemed to be the unanimous 
opinion of the non-lawyers among the 
Irish Representatives, that the County 
Courts Bill was really urgent, in order 
to provide against the expense and an- 
noyance to which small suitors were put 
in having to go to the Court of Chancery. 
He expected to be opposed by the law- 
yers, because it was their interest to get 
as much business done in the Superior 
Courts as possible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. M’CARTHY DOWNING agreed 
with the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) that it was greatly to be de- 
plored that the Bill was taken before 
the County Courts Bill. The latter was 
very much needed, as cases were fre- 
quently arising in which great injustice 
was done to suitors in small cases by the 
enormous costs involved in actions in the 
Superior Courts. He did not think it 
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mattered if the Bill did not become law 
for a year or two, whilst the County 
Courts Bill was one of pressing impor- 
tance. He was sure that, if it could be 
done conveniently, the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
would be disposed to consult the interests 
of the public and the wishes of Irish 
Members in this matter. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY denied that 
there was any foundation for the charge 
which the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr 
Biggar) had brought against those 
Representatives of Ireland who were 
members of the Bar. 

Mr. BIGGAR denied that he had 
made any charge against them. All he 
said was that, like other people, they 
were desirous of making as much profit 
as they could, and he did not suggest in 
the slightest degree that they were in- 
fluenced by corrupt motives. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY considered 
that, to say, that in expressing their 
opinions upon legal measures, the mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar would be influenced 
by the chances of fees, as a very direct 
charge against them. He was not now 
a practitioner at the Irish Bar, and cer- 
tainly that charge could not be made 
against him. The greatest injustice and 
inconvenience arose from the double pro- 
ceedings which it was the object of the 
Judicature Bill to do away with; and 
though the County Courts Bill might be 
considered more pressing, nothing was 
to be gained by obstructing both. Let 
Trish Members treat the question which 
should have precedence, as one of great 
importance and take a division upon it ; 
but let them not waste time in useless 
discussion, especially after the offer of 
the Government to send the other Bill 
to a Select Committee. It would be a 
serious thing to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Government as to the 
order in which the measures were set 
down for discussion. 

Mr. LAW, while regarding the mea- 
sure as one of considerable importance, 
concurred in the suggestion that the 
difference of opinion as to which was 
the more pressing matter should be 
brought to the test of a division. The 
general sense of the Committee should 
be ascertained with regard to the Mo- 
tion, and the minority should yield to 
the majority. 

Mr. FAY thought the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
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was too much enamoured of the County 
Courts Bill. To give to the County 
Courts an equitable jurisdiction that 
would be of any great practical advan- 
tage could not be done without large 
staffs; and that being so, he questioned 
whether the classes intended to be bene- 
fitted would find themselves any better 
for the change. The best way to reach 
the County Courts Bill was to get through 
the Judicature Bill as fast as they could, 
and, in order to do that, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Cavan would withdraw 
his Motion, and not obstruct it. The 
County Courts Bill might easily be con- 
sidered afterwards. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING wanted 
to know, whether in case the Judicature 
Bill was proceeded with, it was intended 
to prosecute the County Courts Bill with 
such vigour as the Government could 
command, with the object, if possible, 
of passing it into law this Session ? 

Mr. SHAW observed that there was 
really no opposition to the second read- 
ing of the Gounty Courts Bill, and he 
would urge the Government, therefore, 
to consent to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, in order that the Bill might be 
sent to the Select Committee without 
delay. 

Mr. PARNELL concurred in the sug- 
gestion, because if the County Courts 
Bill was to pass that Session, it was 
necessary that it should be taken in 
hand at the earliest moment. He under- 
stood that there was some difference of 
opinion amongst Irish Members in re- 
gard to the constitution of the Select 
Committee, the lawyers wishing it to be 
so constituted as to make any beneficial 
result that Session impossible; while 
there were others who were not lawyers 
who desired that it might be constituted 
with power to carry out the work re- 
ferred to it. In his opinion the County 
Courts Act should be in operation a year 
or two before the Judicature Bill passed. 

Toe CHAIRMAN, calling the hon. 
Member to Order, pointed out that a 
diseussion of the constitution of the 
Select Committee was at that stage irre- 
levant. 

Tre O’CONOR DON said, all agreed 
that both Bills should pass ; but because 
some preferred one, and some the other, 
they were in danger of losing both. He 
would suggest that they should make 
what progress they could in Committee 
on the Judicature Bill, upon the under- 
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standing that at the end of the Sittin 
the Government should move the seco: 
reading of the County Courts Bill, with 
a view to referring it at once to a Select 
Committee. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) recognized the 
the fairness of the suggestion of hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don). He (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) had already stated 
that the Government were most anxious 
at the earliest moment to pass the County 
Courts Bill, and desired to refer it to a 
Select Committee, with a view to its 
becoming law this year. Let the Com- 
mittee go on and make real progress 
with the Judicature Bill, and then at a 
quarter to 6, when the debate was ad- 
journed, he would move the second read- 
ing of the County Courts Bill, and that 
it be referred to a Select Committee. 

Srr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
was not opposed to the County Courts 
Bill; but he must insist that an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for the discus- 
sion of its principles before it went to a 
Select Committee. He wished himself 
to have the opportunity of expressing 
his views on it. 

Mr. SHAW deprecated further dis- 
cussion on the subject, remarking that 
if the House set about its business in a 
practical manner, satisfactory progress 
might be made with both Bills that 
day. 

Mr. P. MARTIN, as a business man, 
could see no reason why the House 
should not proceed at once to discuss 
the Bill. Most of the municipal bodies 
in Ireland earnestly desired that the Ju- 
dicature Bill should be passed. No doubt, 
the County Courts Bill had been delayed, 
but surely that was no reason why the 
measure now under consideration should 
be delayed also. So far from Irish 
barristers being opposed to the County 
Courts Bill, they were the first to urge 
the reform which it was intended to 
carry out. Though he was anxious to 
spare the time of the House as much as 
possible, he could not, as a County 
Member, assent to the second reading of 
the County Courts Bill without a discus- 
sion of its principles. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the County Courts 
Bill had never been explained to the 
House, neither had the Judicature Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the Irish 
lawyers evidently desired to pass the 
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Bill without discussion, and he hoped 
that. the County Courts Bill would be 
taken first. He would therefore oppose 
any further progress with the Bill under 
discussion in the interests of his consti- 
tuents. He should not talk on the County 
Courts Bill; but, he should haye a good 
deal to, say on the Judicature Bill, 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN | said, 
the Judicature , Bill had already been 
fully explained on its introduction. On 


the other hand, the County Courts Bill 
had been brought forward so long ago 
as February last. There had, been no 
explanation of its provisions, and it was 
impossible that it could pass the second 
reading without.a full discussion. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 10; 
Noes 180: Majority 170.—(Div. List, 
No. 188.) 


Sr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, if 
Progress was reported at 5 o’clock, the 
difficulty would be solved, and then the 
County Courts Bill could be taken. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that, although extremely anxious 
to make Progress with the Bill, he was 
equally anxious not to waste the time of 
the House, and to consult the wishes of 
hon. Members. He would therefore 
pont the suggestion of the right hon. 
and learned Baronet opposite, on condi- 
tion that this Bill met with a fair dis- 
cussion, and then at 5 o’clock he would 
proceed with the County Courts Bill, 
which he was sure would also meet with 
a fair discussion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he never heard 
anything but a fair discussion of the Bill. 
The object seemed to be to push the 
Bill through without discussion, 

Mr. PARNELL did not understand 
what the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary meant by ‘‘a fair discussion,” 
He was prepared to discuss the Bill 
“fairly.” He objected to its passing 
until, say, a couple of years had elapsed 
after the County Courts Bill was passed. 

Mr. SHAW hoped there would be no 
real obstruction. Whoever obstructed 
now, after the promise of the Govern- 
ment, on their heads be it. 

Masor O’GORMAN : The right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary talks about 
fair discussion and about obstruction. 
He should remember that on Tuesday 
last the.House was counted out at 9 
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o’clock on a discussion upon a Resolu- 
tion brought forward by an Irish Mem- 
ber, the right hon. and learned Baronet 
the Member for Clare. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not think 
the reform contemplated by the measure 
was sufficiently extensive. For years 
past it had been asserted that the Irish 
Judicial Bench was over-manned, over- 
paid, and under-worked. In 1866 there 
were 12 Irish and 15 English Judges, 
but there was a very small proportion of 
judicial work in Ireland compared with 
that in England. The number of writs, 
of judgments signed, of defences filed, 
ok of prisoners tried in Ireland was in 
about the proportion of one sixth, as re- 
garded England. That being so, he 
objected to the Bill, because it did not 
provide a sufficient reduction, either in 
the number of the Irish Judges, or of 
their salaries. It was true that the sala- 
ries of the Irish Judges were, perhaps, 
40 or 45 per cent less than the salaries 
paid to the English Judges; but then, in 
the payment of salaries, regard should 
be had to the average emoluments earned 
by that portion of the Profession from 
which Judges were taken, and the emo- 
luments earned by Irish barristers were 
very much less than those earned by 
English barristers of the same standing. 
Very few Irish barristers earned more 
than £1,500 or £2,000 a-year, whilst 
the average earnings of English bar- 
risters was probably £6,000 or £7,000 
a-year, and they usually sacrificed a 
considerable sum when they obtained a 
seat on the Bench. Owing tothe system 
pursued in Ireland, it had been found 
necessary to provide places for barristers 
and to pay them more highly than they 
would otherwise be paid. Ever since 
the Union, therefore, members of the 
Irish Bar had been more or less devoted 
to the interests of the English Govern- 
ment, and more or less unmindful of the 
interests of their own country. The re- 
sult was, that in recent years it had 
been very difficult for Irish barristers, 
with some remarkable exceptions, to ob- 
tain the suffrages of Irish constituencies. 
He thought it was a great evil, and one 
that ought to be pointed out, that County 
Court 5 udges should be overpaid. He 
had wished that the Bill could have been 
postponed until the County Courts Bill 
had been in operation for a time, so that 
it would then be found how many 
Judges were necessary to perform the 
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work, and how they ought to be paid. 
For instance, the duties of the Landed 
Estates Court had been performed by 
Judge Flanagan much to the satisfaction 
of the suitors, and that distinguished 
Judge had himself stated publicly that 
he was quite competent to do all the 
work of the Court. But, nevertheless, 
a second Judge had been appointed to 
the Landed Estates Court, and that 
second Judge formed part of the scheme 
of that Bill. Those two Judges, for per- 
forming the work which one formerly 
did for £3,000 a-year, were to receive 
£3,500 each. He hoped that proper 
explanations would be given on that 
and other points by the Government. 

Mr. BIGGAR complained that the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland did not seem inclined to 
answer the hon. Member for Meath’s 
observations. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) thought that 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell), in his criticisms, had lost sight of 
the substantial reduction in the Judicial 
establishment already effected, and the 
further reductions which would be gradu- 
ally brought about by the operations of 
the Bill. There was a vacant Judgeship 
at present in the Court of Common Pleas 
which would not be filled up, by which 
there would be a saving of £3,600 a-year 
at once. It was also proposed that, on 
the first vacancy occurring in a Puisne 
Judgeship of the Court of Exchequer, it 
would not be filled up, whereby another 
£3,600 would be saved. It was also 
contemplated that the next vacancy in 
the Admiralty Court should not be filled 
up. The same remark applied to the 
Receiver Master’s office, on which a 
further saving of £2,500 would be 
effected when a vacancy occurred. With 
regard to the Landed Estates Court, 
when a vacancy by death or resignation 
occurred, it was proposed thatit should not 
be filled up without an opportunity being 
given for ascertaining by a Royal Com- 
mission whether the appointment of a 
successor was required. Therefore, he 
thought it would be seen that the Bill 
provided reasonable safeguards against 
wasteful expenditure of the public 
money. As to the payment of the Judges, 
it would not do to degrade the Judicial 
establishments of a country like Ireland, 
so long as she had a separate system. 
They must give, he did not say extra- 
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vagant, but adequate salaries to secure 
the services of men of independence, 
and to enable them to maintain the 
dignity suitable to their high office. He 
repudiated, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the idea of keeping up a single 
unnecessary Judge; but they thought, 
after careful examination, that the 
gradual striking off of four Judges was 
as far as, with a due regard to the pub- 
lic interests, they could fairly carry those 
reductions. The Judges of the High 
Court were to have a uniform salary of 
£3,500—a reduction of under £200 
a-year on the pay of the existing Judges. 
Once they put Judges on the High 
Court, it was thought only reasonable 
that they should be remunerated on the 
same scale as the other Judges of that 
tribunal. The Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court were, therefore, to re- 
ceive £500 additional; but that was 
not all sheer increase of expenditure, 
because part of the sum was met by 
savings from other changes; and, more- 
over, that extra £500 to the Judges of 
the Landed Estates Court was balanced 
by the fact that they would be compelled 
under that Bill to take their full share of 
the work in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, about the most important 
jurisdiction of the country. Moreover, 
the Judges of the Landed Estates Court 
would have cast on them the arduous 
duty previously discharged by the Re- 
ceiver Master; and they would also 
have to take their share of Circuit work. 
As to the appointment of the second 
Judge in the Landed Estates Court, he 
agreed that Judge Flanagan had most 
admirably presided over that tribunal ; 
but that learned Judge had, from his 
exceptional experience, possessed extra- 
ordinary efficiency. The Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys and Solicitors of 
Treland—a body most competent to form 
an opinion as to the state of business in 
that Court—had memorialized the Go- 
vernment again and again, urging the 
necessity of appointing a second Judge 
of the Landed Estates Court. He be- 
lieved that the Bill, by abolishing and 
consolidating offices, would, in a very 
short time, effect a saving to the country 
of some thousands a-year. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he regretted 
that the state of his health had prevented 
him from taking the part in the discus- 
sion of the Bill which he had promised 
himself. It was always invidious to 
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undertake personal criticism of officials ; 
but he deliberately asserted, that if 
there be an Irish Greville, whose me- 
moirs were to be published 50 years 
hence, the revelations made in that 
volume in reference to the behind-the- 
scenes history of the recent appointment 
in the Landed Estates Court would as- 
tonish those who read them. That ap- 
pointment he had no hesitation in saying 
was one of the worst transactions that 
had taken place with regard to the Irish 
Judicature system that he had known 
for 40 years, . It was notorious that Mr. 
Ormsby was appointed, not because he 
was wanted in the Landed Estates Court, 
but because his position as a Law Officer 
of the Crown was required for some one 
else. The late Viceroy of Ireland (Lord 
Spencer), to whose zeal and honesty re- 
garding patronage in Ireland every 
Irishman must pay a just tribute, had 
succeeded in preventing the appointment 
of the second Judge to a Court where 
one Judge was amply sufficient ; but the 
present Government had hardly come 
into office, when they gave way on the 
point, although they knew, as a matter 
of fact, that the one existing Judge was 
able and willing to do all the work. The 
salary involved was a trifle, but the 
principle was one which he could not 
help deploring. The right hon. and 
learned Attorney General said it was 
essential to give the Judges salaries 
which would enable them to fully sup- 
port their dignity. That was right; but, 
at the same time, it was possible to make 
them too high in proportion to the earn- 
ings of the barristers. In Ireland the 
salary of a Judge was nearly twice as 
large as the average emoluments of the 
first 20 or 30 men at the Bar, and there- 
fore ‘‘the Bench, the Bench, the Bench” 
—something from the Government—was 
the aim and object of every man who 
went to the Irish Bar; and so vast was 
the number of legal appointments, large 
and small, that there was a place of 
some kind for one man out of every 
three or four at the Bar. He might be 
told that he was not acting in a patriotic 
spirit, and that he ought to try and get 
as much as possible for Ireland out of 
the Consolidated Fund; but he main- 
tained that if the Judges were overpaid, 
that money was money which a patriotic 
Irishman ought not to defend, but ought 
to deprecate. He denied that there was 
any necessity for appointing another 
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Judge in the Landed Estates Court, and 
gave the Government credit for their 
desire to bring justice to the door of the 
poor man by introducing the County 
Courts Bill, which ought to be passed 
first, and in favour of which there was a 
general concurrence of opinion in Ire- 
land. He should support the Judicature 
Bill, as far as it went in cutting down 
the overmanning of the Bench, and that 
enormous multiplication of legal offices, 
which was detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the country and fatal to the 
independence of a noble Profession which 
in former days had contributed some of 
the brightest pages to the history of 
their country. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he took a different 
view of the measure from that taken by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell) and the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan). He thought the parallel 
between the English and Irish Judicial 
Staff was not a very happy one, for as 
regarded England, the number of Judges 
in that country was generally alleged to 
be quite inadequate for the business 
done. Besides, if the taxpayers did not 
object, it was much better to have too 
many Judges than too few. He con- 
sidered it was only right that a Judge 
should get a larger sum than a first- 
class man earned by practice at the Bar; 
and in his idea, the desire prevalent in 
the Irish Bar to obtain a Government 
appointment was a legitimate one. This 
Bill was in some respects very peculiar ; 
for, ina great many cases, it stipulated 
that no change should be made. He did 
not see the object of. introducing a Bill 
if it was to make no change. It, no 
doubt, had some good points; but it was 
very defective in others, and, in his 
opinion, it ought not to pass in its 
present shape. He objected to the 
Judges having authority to make rules, 
and to the Government having the 
power of fixing salaries. That House 
should hold fast by its own authority 
and its own dignity, rather that dele- 
gate such extreme powers to the Courts 
below. 


Question, ‘‘That the Preamble be 


postponed,” put, and agreed to. 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Union of existing Courts 
into one Supreme Court of Judicature). 
Mr. SHAW moved as an Amend- 
ment, in page 4, line 3, after “court” 
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to insert ‘‘and the Bankruptcy Court.” 
He understood that on a former occasion 
it had been intended to facilitate the 
Bankruptcy business. At present an 
immense amount of costs were accumu- 
lated in Bankruptcy cases, owing to the 
fact that they had to be adjudicated in 
Dublin and wound up there. He thought 
this evil would be avoided by the ap- 
pointment of local Bankruptcy Courts. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) pointed out 
that this appointment of local Bank- 
ruptey Courts would not be facilitated 
by the Amendment. But the present 
constitution of, and the members em- 
ployed in, the Irish Bankruptcy Courts 
were engaging the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and they hoped to legislate 
on the subject next Session. For that 
reason, amongst others, it had not been 
deemed desirable to include them in the 
present Bill, as forming a part of the 
High Court of Justice. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Constitution of High Court 
of Justice in Ireland). 

Mr. MELDON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 4, line 26, after ‘‘ hereto- 
fore,’”’ to insert— 

“ except that no future Lord Chancellor shall 
be appointed, unless he shall be of fifteen years’ 
standing at least at the Bar of Ireland.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 26, after the word “ hereto- 
fore,” to insert the words ‘‘ except that no future 
Lord Chancellor shall be appointed unless he 
shall be of fifteen years’ standing at least at 
the Bar of Ireland.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. He 
could not see why the Lord Chancellor- 
ship for Ireland should be absolutely re- 
stricted to a member of the Irish Bar, 
seeing that there was nothing to prevent 
a member of the Bar in Ireland being 
Lord Chancellorin thiscountry, andthatin 
fact the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land was a distinguished Irishman. The 
Trish Lord Chancellorship had been held 
by Lord Campbell, Lord St. Leonards, 
and other distinguished English lawyers 
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with great advantage, and it would not 
be desirable to limit the area of selec- 
tion for the office, as proposed. It had 
been found in the past that the Execu- 
tive, in filling the post, had fairly con- 
sidered the claims of the Irish Bar. It 
was very undesirable to lay down a hard- 
and-fast line in this matter, as it might 
have the effect on some occasions of pre- 
venting Ireland from having the ser- 
vices, as Lord Chancellors, of the men 
best fitted for the position. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, on the 
contrary, hoped the Amendment would 
be pressed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said there was nothing to 
prevent the appointment of a member of 
the Irish Bar to the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, but he (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) would like to see it at- 
tempted. There was no reason why the 
Irish Lord Chancellor should not, like 
the other Irish Judges, be regarded to 
belong to the Irish Bar. With reference 
to the appointment of of Lord Campbell 
as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he must 
observe that that noble and learned Lord 
never held a brief in a Court of Equity, 
and great indignation was felt in Ire- 
land on the subject. The members of 
the junior Bar held a meeting, and pro- 
tested strongly against the appointment ; 
but, unfortunately, they were not sup- 
ported by the seniors, who did not like 
to set themselves in opposition to the 
authorities. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN observed 
that if the provision which the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) wished to introduce had always 
been the law, Ireland would have lost 
the services of three of the most distin- 
guished men who had ever held the office 
of Lord Chancellor—namely, Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Redesdale, and Lord St. Leo- 
nards. At the same time, he thought 
the head of the Irish Bench ought to be 
a member of the Irish Bar, and succes- 
sive Governments had acted on that 
principle, for the last six Chancellors 
were Irish barristers. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General had said there was nothing in 
the Bill which prevented the appoint- 
ment, as English Lord Chancellor, of 
an Irish barrister, but the fact was that 
no such appointment had ever been 
made. Neither were they appointed to 
other offices, in instance of which he 
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would refer to the appointment of Lord 
Plunket as Master of the Rolls in Eng- 
land, which appointment had to be can- 
celled on account of the opposition of 
the English Bar. With reference to the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbigh (Mr. Osborne Morgan), as 
to the advantages which Ireland was 
supposed to have derived from the ser- 
vices of Lords Redesdale, St. Leonards, 
and other Englishmen, as a matter of 
fact, the law was quite as well adminis- 
tered by the Irish Lord Chancellors who 
had succeeded them—such men as Sir 
Maziere Brady, Mr. Blackburn, and Dr. 
Ball. It was most important that the 
Irish Lord Chancellor should be an ex- 
perienced member of the Irish Bar. 
They had, for example, a code of Land 
Laws widely differing from that of Eng- 
land, and the President of the Ultimate 
Court of Appeal for Land Law Causes 
was the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
The only thing he would suggest to the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
was that, if the Amendment was to be 
adopted in its present form, they might 
deprive themselves of the advantages to 
be derived from the appointment of an 
Equity Judge to the highest judicial 
office. He further thought that the 
Amendment would be improved if 10 
years’ standing at the Bar was substi- 
tuted for 15 years. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the word ‘‘fifteen,’’ and inserting the 
word ‘‘ ten.” 


Question put, 


‘« That the words ‘except that no future Lord 
Chancellor shall be appointed unless he shall be 
of ten years’ standing at least at the Bar of 
Treland’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 106; 
Noes 202: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 189.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Parneut (for 
Mr. Butt), Amendment made in page 4, 
line 29, at end, by adding— 

‘“ And shall be appointed in the same manner . 
in which the puisne justices and junior barons 
of the superior courts of common law in Eng- 


land were appointed before the passing of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1873.” 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bix1 67.] 


(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Attorney General for Ire- 
land.) 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
the subject was one of great importance 
to Ireland. The present Bill had been 
introduced so far back as February 12th. 
No one intimated any opposition to the 
second reading, with the exception of a 
formal Notice to prevent its being taken 
up after midnight from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell). Still, 
although there was no opposition to the 
second reading, the Government neither 
took the stage, nor did they intimate 
their willingness to refer it to a Select 
Committee, as he had proposed. No 
intimation had been made by the Go- 
vernment as to the course they would 
pursue; but that day they had stated 
that they would have no objection to 
read it a second time pro formd, and re- 
fer it to a Select Committee. It was, 
he thought, rather too late to take that 
course now. If his proposal had been 
accepted three months ago, the Commit- 
tee might have met and agreed to a Bill 
which would have met with the approval 
ofthe House. He fearedit was now too 
late; but as many hon. Members around 
him were desirous that the Bill should 
be read a second time, he deferred to 
their opinion, and would content him- 
self with stating his objections to the 
Bill in general, and if it should be read 
a second time, would move that it be 
referred to a Select Committee, with 
special instructions to amend it on the 
points to which he objected, and which 
were enumerated in his Motion. He 
thought, however, it would be inexpe- 
dient to read it a second time under 
those conditions without having some 
discussion on the provisions. The ob- 
jects of the Bill were four-fold. It pro- 
posed, firstly, to amalgamate the offices 
of the Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of 
the Peace. He agreed to that as a 
good object; but he objected to the 
manner in which it: was proposed to 
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carry it out. The second object was to 
reduce the number of Chairmen from 33 
to 21. To that he did not object, but 
he opposed the manner in which it was 
carried out. The third object of the 
Bill was to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Chairmen of the counties, which was 
well enough in itself, but badly carried 
out. The last object of the Bill was to 
prevent them from practising at the Bar. 
That was the only part of the Bill to 
which he objected; and he admitted 
that it was a point that could be dis- 
cussed in Committee. With regard to 
the first point, the Bill would abolish the 
old Common Law tenure of office by the 
Clerks of the Crown and of the Peace, 
and the new official would hold his 
office, not as at present by good beha- 
viour, but during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He would, as a 
matter of fact, be put upon the footing 
of a mere Civil Servant, a proceeding 
which he thought very objectionable, 
and he must contend that the old condi- 
tion of tenure should be preserved. It 
was also objectionable that any future 
holder of the office should be subject to 
a Treasury certificate of his fitness for 
the post. The Treasury could know 
nothing about the fitness of a man for 
the office of Clerk of the Crown and of 
the Peace in Ireland. Then it was also 
objectionable that the salaries of these 
officers should be left to be fixed, not by 
the Bill, but by the Treasury dealing 
with the duties performed. The result 
of that would be that in one county a 
Clerk of the Peace and of the Crown 
would receive one salary, and in another 
county a different one. Then, although 
it might be right to reduce the number 
of Chairmen by amalgamating counties 
together, the amalgamation should be 
carried out by the Bill itself, and should 
not be left to be carried out by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, a mode of proce- 
dure which was certain to lead to job- 
bery and favouritism of all descriptions. 
The Bill ought also to contain a Sche- 
dule of the counties proposed to be 
amalgamated. To that part of the Bill 
which proposed to extend the Common 
Law jurisdiction of the County Courts 
from £40 to £50, the only objection he 
had was that the jurisdiction was not 
extended to £100. He approved of the 
proposal of the Bill to confer Equity 


jurisdiction upon the Chairman in 11 


different matters or classes enumerated 
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in the Bill; but he complained that 
while they were taking steps to bring 
justice home to the doors of the people 
in regard to the first trial of causes, 
there should be no appeal except to the 
Lord Chancellor sitting in Dublin. He 
considered that the appeal in every 
case should be heard in the county where 
the cause was originally tried, which 
could be done by the Master of the Rolls 
and the Vice Chancellor going circuit 
for the purpose. He thought it also 
most objectionable that the stamp duties 
to be levied under the Bill should not 
be settled by the Bill; but, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary part of the mea- 
sure was that which provided that the 
salaries of the Chairmen of Counties 
should be fixed, not by the Billitself, but 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
the Treasury. This was a proposal to 
which he should object. There were 
several other points to which he might 
have referred, but he refrained from 
doing so, as he had no desire to obstruct 
the progress of the measure. He must, 
however, say that those to which he had 
adverted were well worthy of the atten- 
tion of a Select Committee. 

Mr. SersEant SHERLOCK said, that 
he was not opposed to the amalgamation 
of the offices of Clerks of the Crown and 
the Peace, if efficiency would be secured, 
and at the same time justice done to the 
holders of these offices. The officers in 
question were at present called upon, 
under pain of their removal by the Lord 
Lieutenant, to perform duties never con- 
templated when they were appointed. 
This would be unfair to officers, many 
of whom were appointed 20 or 30 years’ 
ago. The present occupiers of office 
should be permitted to retire on a good 
salary, and their successors might be 
appointed on any terms which might be 
considered necessary. With regard to 
the conferring Equity jurisdiction on 
the Chairmen of Counties, he did not 
object to the measure; but he wished 
to point out that great injustice would 
be done to the suitors if the Chairmen 
were not provided with sufficient Staffs 
of officers. As to increasing the number 
of Judges, he urged the necessity of its 
being in the Bill. The Treasury might 
induce some of the Judges to retire on 
a competent pension. The discussion of 
the mode of amalgamation would be of 
advantage, and they would receive sug- 
gestions from the people interested in 
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the country. The whole matter should 
be done openly, and then all questions 
of favouritism would be removed. The 
amount of the jurisdiction at present was 
£40, and the proposal was to increase it 
to £100. £100 was a serious sum for 
Ireland, and he believed in these cases 
the parties would prefer going to a Supe- 
rior Court. And then they must take 
into consideration the costs of a panel; 
for it should be remembered that ques- 
tions of account, of administration, of 
partnership, and the like, though affect- 
ing small amounts of money, might 
involve points of law as abstruse and as 
difficult as in cases where thousands of 
pounds were at stake. In those cases, 
the costs would be very great. He 
thought it would be better to have the 
appeal to the Court of Chancery He 
must further urge, in conclusion, the 
advantage of setting forth in the Bill 
the mode in which it was proposed the 
County Courts should be consolidated. 

Mr. MORRIS pointed out that the 
Bill proposed to abolish the Recordership 
of Galway, which was a very ancient 
office. The Recorders of Galway and 
Derry were in future to be called County 
Court Judges, or something of that sort. 
He did not see why they should not 
bear the name of Recorders of Galway 
and Derry. There was an ancient his- 
toric interest in the Recordership of 
Galway, and something might be done 
in the way of preserving the titls of the 
office, even if the duties were merged in 
the manner proposed. 

Mr. FAY said, he did not see much 
in the Bill, except that it seemed to 
create offices for hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House. 
The unfortunate County Court Judge, 
with £1,000 a-year, was to have every- 
thing under his jurisdiction, from deal- 
ing with divorces to matters of account. 
The cattle dealers of Ireland often dis- 
puted over matters of account; but it 
would be unfortunate to have such a 
Judge dealing with their cases. If this 
Judge was to do this work properly, he 
ought to have an immense Staff; and if 
that was so, the unfortunate suitor 
would have tremendous sums to pay in 
fees, and would find the procedure more 
expensive than the Courts in Dublin. 
This Bill abolished Chairmen of Sessions 
who were —s as barristers, and 
well up in all the latest cases, and he 
could affirm that they were very popular 
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in Ireland. He was opposed to the Bill. 
As to its being cheap, his opinion was 
that cheap things were generally the 
dearest, and he thought that this cheap 
law would turn out to be very dear law. 
He hoped that if they had a Committee 
on the Bill, they would appoint gentle- 
men well acquainted with the legal 
offices, who could advise upon the sub- 
ject, and who had all the experience 
which the practice of the law could give 
them. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING sup- 
ported the Bill. He thought there had 
been too many objections to what he 
would call the poor man’s Court. This 
Bill had been thought of for years, and 
the necessity for it was well understood 
in Ireland. They were bound to bring 
justice home to the poor man’s door. 
That was the professed object of this 
Bill; and, if he had the honour of being 
elected a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee, he would do his best to make it 
effective for that purpose. He would 
not go into details, because that was a 
matter for the Committee. He objected 
to, for instance, raising the jurisdiction 
from £40 to £100. The further power 
given in the Bill would bring justice to 
the poor ; but the alteration would com- 
pel that man to go to Dublin to obtain 
justice. The jurisdiction stopped at a 
farm of the annual value of £30; but 
the House should remember that a farm 
of that value in Ulster was very different 
from a farm £30 in value in Munster. 
He was sorry to see that the Bill had 
had the Equity jurisdiction reduced from 
£500 in the Bill of last year to £300, 
and he could not see why the change 
had been made. He should therefore 
propose an Amendment, to render it 
more in conformity with the Bill of last 
year. As to the officers, the Bill would 
certainly be unworkable with the pre- 
sent proposals. There would have to 
be a Registrar in connection with the 
Court, or otherwise the Circuits would 
never be gone through. 

Mr. LAW said, he would not go into 
details, but he might say that he under- 
stood the chief object of the Bill was 
to give an Equity jurisdiction to the 
County Court Judges in Ireland equal 
to that which had for some years been 
exercised by the English County Court 
Judges. He must say, however, that he 
more than doubted whether this Equity 
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by the Irish chairmen with only the 
official assistance which the Bill pro- 
vided. It was proposed that one man 
should act as Clerk of the Crown, Clerk 
of the Peace, and Registrar of the Civil 
Bill Court ; that was to say, they allowed 
one-third of a man to do the official 
work of a County Court in Ireland, whilst 
they had several competent individuals 
to do similar work in England. He en- 
tirely agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member who 
had just spoken, and hoped that the 
measure would be so amended as to 
render it acceptable and beneficial to 
re great body of the people of Ivre- 
and. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, while taking 
exception to some of the details of the 
Bill, would give it a general support. 
He trusted the Government would give 
a local Admiralty jurisdiction to two or ° 
three large towns in Ireland—to Lime- 
rick, Waterford, and, perhaps, some 
others. The Bill would not, in his opi- 
nion, lead to such an increase of officers 
as was suspected; and he hoped that 
where there were found men occupying 
the position of Deputy Clerks of the 
Peace the assistance of these officers of 
experience would be secured, and their 
rights, which were almost vested, re- 
cognized. 

Mr. MELDON said, upon the under- 
standing that the Bill upon being read 
a second time was to be referred to a 
Select Committee, and that the House 
would hereafter have a full opportunity 
of discussing the Bill, he would not 
enter into a discussion of its provisions. 
But he thought it was futile to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, who without 
the consent of the Treasury could not 
provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional officers. He considered an ex- 
tended County Court jurisdiction for 
Ireland absolutely necessary, and re- 
gretted that such a measure had been 
so long delayed. 

Caprain NOLAN complained that the 
Government had rolled up several dis- 
tinct subjects in one Bill, and had in 
consequence put Irish Members in the 
dilemma of either rejecting all, or ac- 
cepting all. Against that he protested. 
He was afraid the measure would place 
a great deal of patronage at the disposal 
of the Government, and pressed the Go- 
vernment to keep up the office of the 
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Toe ATTORREY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, the course 
of the discussion was very satisfactory, 
in that it had shown the confidence 
which was felt in the distinguished posi- 
tion of the County Court Judges, and he 
trusted that under the more important 
jurisdiction to be conferred upon them 
by the Bill that confidence would con- 
tinue. For his own part, he did not 
anticipate there would be any of that 
substantial increase of patronage hintec. 
at, and he was at a loss to understand, 
looking over the surface of the Bill, 
what prospect there was for suspecting 
it. The 33 Chairmen were to be cut 
down to 21; and at present there were 
two important officers—the Clerk of the 
Crown and the Clerk of the Peace— 
these were to be cut down to 32, so that, 
indeed, instead of there being more 
there was less scope for patronage. It 
was not contemplated there should be 
any immediate resignation of county 
officers; but from time to time, from 
inclination, age, or infirmity, they might 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
Act. The various observations which 
had been made upon the increased juris- 
diction provided in the Bill showed the 
advantage there would be in asking the 
House, as he intended, to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. Those observa- 
tions would receive the utmost atten- 
tion; and he would say, on the part of 
the Government and of the Treasury, 
that they had no wish to withdraw the 
Bill from the most searching examina- 
tion and careful consideration upstairs. 
In reference to the observations as to a 
sufficient Staff, this Bill contained ‘a 
clause not found in any previous Bill on 
the question, and there was every desire 
on the part of the Government and the 
Treasury to give a fair working Staff. 
The 8th clause provided that the Lord 
Chancellor, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, could add additional Registrars 
where they were found necessary. With- 
out committing himself to the figurs, 
he might say there would be a very 
considerable saving in public expense by 
the passing of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson), in moving 
that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, remarked that it was the 
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object of the Government that the Bill 
should become law this Session. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill committed to a 
Select Committee. 


Amendmend Act, 1873. 


COLONIAL FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. Stanley.) 


[pritL 174.] ‘THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be‘now read a third 
time.”—(Hr. Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved that the Bill 
bere-committed, in order to insertaclause 
providing that fortifications are to be 
vested in the Governor of any Colony 
only for civil purposes. The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding when—— 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 


Resolution [June 21] reported, and agreed to : 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Lord Grorce Hamitton, and Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEequeEr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 215. ] 


And it being now five minutes to 
Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

THE SUPERANNUATION ACT AMEND- 

MENT ACT, 1873—DEPARTMENTAL 

CIRCULARS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BOORD rose to move, 


“ That it is-unjust that Departmental Circu- 
lars should be issued in such a form, or so inter- 
preted as practically to repeal or modify the 
operation of an Act of Parliament; and that 
it is expedient that those persons who have 
been debarred from participation in the benefits 
of ‘ The Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 
1873,’ by the War Office Circulars dated the 
29th August and the 17th December 1861, and 
numbered 709 and 729 respectively, should be 
restored to the position they would have occu- 
pied had such circulars never been issued.” 
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The hon. Gentleman was referring to 
the subject of the Motion when——- 


Notice taken, that 40: Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being found present— 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Nine o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 25th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Postic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(Nos. 1 and 2) * (112-113); Metropolitan Com- 
(103) Provisional Order* (111); Reservoirs* 
(103). 

Select Committee — Report — Metropolis Toll 
Bridges * (45-119). 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders’ Confirmation (Felmingham, 
&c.) * (96). 

Withdrawn—Burial Acts Consolidation (80). 


RUSSIA—HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY, 
MILITARY ATTACHE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DORCHESTER rose to ask the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs a Question of which he had 
given private Notice—namely, Whether 
there is any truth in the report of the 
marked discourtesy with which Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Wellesley, of 
Her Majesty’s Coldstream@uards, whenin 
discharge of his duty as Military Attaché 
to the British Embassy. at: St. Peters- 
burg, has been treated» by His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
commanding the Army.in, Roumania, of 
Her Majesty’s ally the Emperor of 
Russia, or by his orders; and, if so, 
to ask what steps have in consequence 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and to move for the production of 
any communications upon the subject to 
be laid before this House. The noble 
Lord said it was not his wish to interfere 
with the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Government, characterized as they had 
been with the utmost discretion, and he 
believed with firmness; but when it 
became a matter of notoriety that an 
officer of high rank in Her Majesty’s 
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Forces had been openly insulted by the 
Commander of a foreign Army, he 
thought it incumbent that the people of 
this country should receive some ex- 
planation of the circumstance. When 
officers from Italy and Germany were 
encouraged to proceed to the front with 
the Russian Army it appeared to him to 
be a great reflection upon a British 
officer that he should be received in the 
manner in which Colonel Wellesley was; 
indeed, he could not, for a long time, 
believe that it was possible that a 
British officer should have been received 
and spoken to in the way in which that 
gallant officer was said to have been re- 
ceived and spoken to. Colonel Wel- 
lesley was the Military Attaché of Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
and as such was encouraged by the 
Russian authorities to go to the front; 
but on arriving there he was received by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas in a manner 
the like of which he had never heard 
before. Nothing, he was sure, but the 
strict discipline of his early education, 
and that courteous manner with which 
all his friends knew him to be specially 
ifted, would have induced Colonel 
ellesley to bear with the affront which 
it appeared had been offered to him. 
Colonel Wellesley was stated to have 
felt the reproof so strongly that he at 
once doffed his military uniform, put on 
plain clothes, and retired to Bucharest, 
whence he applied to superior authority 
for further instructions and orders. 
Those orders he had received, and His 
Imperial Majesty had placed him on his 
personal Staff. But he (Lord Dorchester) 
would submit to their Lordships that 
the position of being on the personal 
staff of the Emperor, and in the rear of 
the Army, was by no means the same as 
that of being in the front. If the report 
which had reached this country was 
correct, he desired to ask the noble Earl 
what steps have in consequence been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and also to move for the production of 
any communications which might have 
passed upon the subject. 
Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I am quite willing to give to your Lord- 
ships whatever information I possess re- 
lative to the affair to which the Question 
of the noble Lord refers. It is the fact 
that Colonel Wellesley presented himself 
at the head-quarters of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas upon the invitation of the Em- 
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peror himself; and that he was received 
by the Grand Duke in a manner cer- 
tainly not marked with that courtesy 
which one would expect to be shown by 
an officer of his high position towards a 
foreign gentleman and officer who was 
specially commended to him. My Lords, 
I can only say as to that part of the 
matter, that so far as the conduct of 
Colonel Wellesley is concerned he seems 
to have acted with that good temper and 
good sense which, from his antecedents 
and his character, I should expect. I 
received the first intimation of this oc- 
currence by telegraph. It was not 
accompanied with sufficient details to 
enable me to take any steps; but as soon 
as I received a letter from Colonel Wel- 
lesley, three or four days ago, giving 
fuller details of what had passed, I im- 
mediately communicated in a private 
form with the Russian Ambassador in this 
country. I told him exactly what had 
been represented tome. He thereupon 
communicated with his Government; and 
the result of that communication was 
that a reply has been received from him, 
the tenor of which leads me to hope and 
to believe that this unpleasantness will 


be got rid of, and that the incident will 
be settled in a perfectly satisfactory 


manner. Probably your Lordships will 
not wish that I should go farther into 
the matter—and I am quite sure your 
Lordships will see that, the matter being 
in the position I have stated, it would be 
useless, and for obvious reasons unde- 
sirable, that any Correspondence should 
be laid on the Table—even if there were 
any Correspondence of an official cha- 
racter—which up to the present moment 
is not the case. 


TREATIES OF PARIS, 1856. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to 


move— 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for extracts of any correspondence 
which has taken place since the 24th of 
April between Her Majesty’s Government and 
other Powers as to the manner of fulfilling their 
engagements under the Treaties of Paris of 
1856,” 
said: My Lords, the terms of the Notice 
I have given will explain the kind of 
information which it calls for. Such in- 
formation would put an end to many 
doubts in reference to the existing war, 


The Eari of Derby 
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and the intentions of the Government 
upon it. It would tend to show whether 
the three Powers—Austria, Germany, 
and Russia—are still acting together, 
or whether a less suspected European 
concert is attainable. It might throw 
light on the extraordinary statement 
which has appeared to-day, that Aus- 
trian troops are concentrating in Dalma- 
tia, not for the defence, but the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
But I admit at once it was not merely 
with a view to information that I gave 
the Notice. My intention was to bring 
before your Lordships many thoughts as 
to the efforts which it seems to me our 
Eastern policy requires. In the mean- 
while, it has been credibly affirmed that 
Her Majesty’s Government are to-day 
appealing to the other House of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject. Under these 
circumstances, it is not the time to urge 
them when they seem to be decided ; or 
to uphold their measure when we do not 
know exactly what has been propounded. 
In common with large numbers who 
have at heart the maintenance of Trea- 
ties, the improvement of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the deliverance of Europe 
from the unfortunate aggression which 
hangs over it, I should only venture to 
congratulate them on the judgment they 
have formed, or on the step at least 
which is imputed to them. Other noble 
Lords can address the House in a dif- 
ferent sense, or at greater length, as a 
Motion is before it. Should no such cor- 
respondence as J allude to have begun, 
or should it still be incomplete, the Mo- 
tion may be easily disposed of. It is 
true that two despatches of an important 
kind have recently appeared. But it 
would be satisfactory to know that Rus- 
sia is not the only Power to which the 
views of the Government have lately 
been communicated. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for extracts of any correspond- 
ence which has taken place since the 24th of 
April between Her Majesty’s Government and 
other Powers as to the manner of fulfilling 
their engagements under the Treaties of Paris 
of 1856.—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tue Eart or DERBY: The reticence 
of my noble Friend will be my best ex- 
euse for not entering into this matter. 
The noble Lord has addressed you very 
briefly, and I do not think you will ex- 
pect from me explanations which, in 
point of fact, he has not asked for. 
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Within the last four or five days we 
have laid on the Table of this and the 
other House of Parliament two de- 
spatches, containing a statement which 
I think will be considered sufficiently 
full and explicit of the views which Her 
Majesty’s Government take of the pre- 
sent situation. I shall, therefore, imitate 
the discretion of my noble Friend in re- 
gard to the Motion, and give the only 
Answer to this Question which it is pos- 
sible to give, which is, to say that as 
there are no Papers it will not be in my 
power to produce them. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
propose to take any part in this discus- 
sion, but he wished to reserve to himself 
the right to make any comments upon 
the despatches recently produced which 
he thought desirable. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that after 
the statement of the noble Earl the Fo- 
reign Secretary, he should be entitled to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


BURIAL ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 
(Nos. 27-80.) (Zhe Lord President.) 


REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS, 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Report of Amendments, 
read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the said Order be dis- 
charged.” —( Zhe Lord President.) 


Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, perhaps I may be allowed to 
express a hope respecting this matter. 
Those who supported the noble Earl 
behind me (the Earl of Harrowby) know 
and feel that no one can have so much 
opportunity of judging of the opinion of 
the country on this matter as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—especially as they 
have been addressed by large bodies of 
persons, as I understand. Everyone 
who knows what the nature of such a 
question is and how great the delicacy 
with which it ought to be treated, will 
acquiesce, I suppose, in the absolute 
propriety of not forcing upon any parties 
a decision which might leave in their 
minds a rankling and uneasy feeling 
that their earnest protests in favour of 
their rights have not been attended 


to. Therefore, my Lords, fully acquies- 
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cing in the absolute necessity of post- 
poning this measure, as Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought it right to do, 
I rise principally with the view of ex- 
pressing a most earnest hope that during 
the six or nine months which must elapse 
before this measure can appear again 
before your Lordships, it will be calmly 
considered by all those who have to do 
with this question out-of-doors. We 
know that there are professional agita- 
tors who live ‘and thrive upon questions 
of this kind ; and it is always impos- 
sible to prevent an agitation arising on 
such questions in which the real merits 
of so difficult and delicate a subject are 
lost sight of. As regards your Lord- 
ships’ own House, this matter has been 
approached by all parties with an earnest 
and hearty desire to settle a delicate and 
most unpleasant question; and I cannot 
but hope and believe that during the 
months that are before us neither the 
Clergy nor the Laity—neither the de- 
fenders of our ancient institutions on the 
one hand, nor those who are determined 
to do their best to obtain more freedom 
in this matter for our Dissenting bre- 
thren—will lose sight of the duty of 
treating this question in the same 
calm and temperate way in which it 
has been treated by your Lordships’ 
House. I may be excused, perhaps, if 
I state shortly what I believe: to be the 
nooo of the question as it now stands 

efore the country. Your Lordships’ 
House, which certainly may be taken to 
represent as well as any other body in 
the Kingdom the opinions of the Laity 
of the Church of England, and which 
certainly is not likely to forget any dan- 
ar which may threaten the Established 

hurch, has by a considerable majority 


recorded its opinion that this question 
ought to be settled, and settled in a 


particular direction. I take it that 
the calm decision of this body must 
have great weight with all who are 
interested in this matter. The Clergy 
are fully entitled to be heard on their 
side of the question, and it was the en- 
deavour of myself and of my most rev. 
Brother (the Archbishop of York), in 
the course of the recent debate, to sug- 
gest certain changes in the law which 
we thought would be acceptable to the 
Clergy generally, and which I still be- 
lieve must be embodied in any measure 
which may be proposed for the final 
settlement of the burial question in the 
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next Session of Parliament. The two 
matters to which we venture to draw 
the attention of the Clergy are these— 
that a large number of Dissenters are at 
present incapable of being buried with 
religious rites by the Clergy of the 
Church of England, and that they are 
in most instances desirous of being buried 
by their own ministers with such reli- 
gious rites as have been suggested. 
To meet this difficulty I ventured to 
propose an Amendment to the Bill, 
and with the view of meeting another 
and a different difficulty, my most rev. 
Brother proposed another Amendment, 
which it was very difficult to formu- 
late, and which, after two careful consi- 
derations of it, your Lordships deter- 
mined not to accept in the form in which 
it was proposed. But it is my belief 
that when this question comes to be 
settled full consideration must be given 
to the difficulty which my most rev. 
Brother has brought under your Lord- 
ships’ notice; and that it will never do 
in conceding to our Dissenting brethren 
some rights which they have not hitherto 
possessed to leave the Clergy in a dis- 
advantageous position with reference to 
the indiscriminate burial of all persons, 
whatever may be their character and 
whatever may be the circumstances of 
their death. I am most anxious that 
the Clergy of the Church of England 
during the interval which the decision 
of the Ministry has procured for them 
should consider this matter in that spirit 
of kindly Christian charity which is the 
best ornament of their profession. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the Amend- 
ments of the most rev. Prelate and of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) 
were quite at variance with each other. 
He would wish to see leading Dissenters 
meet Churchmen and agree upon some 
form of burial service; but the Amend- 
ment of the most rev. Prelate was quite 
indefinite, and looked for approbation 
by the Bishop perhaps nearly seven days 
after a service might have been per- 
formed. As to the Amendment of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby), 
which was brought on a second time— 
after rejection—in a most unusual man- 
ner, under it, a friend or enemy of the 
deceased, having charge of his funeral, 
might dispense with any religious ser- 
vice, or introduce any religious service 
to be performed by a layman in a church- 
yard. He (Lord Denman) regretted ex- 
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tremely that the vantage ground ob- 
tained by this Bill having been read a 
second time had not helped it forward, 
and that the same agreement which ex- 
isted in Scotland and Ireland did not 
exist in England, and deplored the effect 
of a difference as to a formality dis- 
uniting Parliament at the very time that 
they ought to show to the world an ex- 
ample of agreement. 

Tur Eartor HARROWBY said, that 
while he was sorry the Government had 
not ‘seen fit to adopt the solution of the 
difficulty embodied in the recent vote of 
their Lordships, he concurred with the 
most rev. Primate in hoping that the 
matter would be discussed during the 
Recess in a calm and temperate spirit. 
The subject ought toengage the attention 
of Convocation, and he sincerely trusted 
that Body would do all that lay in their 
power towards the settlement of this 
delicate and difficult question by suggest- 
ing alterations in the Burial Service, 
such as had been made by the American 
Episcopal Church, as would render it 
easy for the clergy to make use of it, 
without scandal or scruple, in all cases. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE thought 
the noble Earl’s Amendment had failed 
to provide sufficient security for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the clergy to their 
churchyards. He hoped the considera- 
tion of the question by the clergy in 
Convocation, and by the public out-of- 
doors, would be approached in a calm 
spirit and with a desire to take such 
steps as would be best calculated to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement. 

Kart GREY could not refrain from 


expressing his deep regret that a settle- 
ment of this matter should be deferred 


to another year. The question of burials 
could not be satisfactorily settled unless 
means were taken to give perfect liberty 
of burial in churchyards to members of 
Dissenting Bodies, and he believed it 
would be found necessary for this pur- 
pose to vest churchyards in a parochial 
corporation other than the parson. As 
to relieving the consciences of clergy- 
men, he believed this could not be done 
by providing alternative services to be 
used at their discretion, but by some 
modification of the Burial Service which 
would enable it to be used without 
offence over the dead, be they whom 
they might. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he entirely 
concurred in the wish which had been 
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expressed that the discussion which was 
perfectly certain to arise on this ques- 
tion during the next six or nine months 
might be conducted with calmness and 
moderation ; but he did not. think that 
the course which had been taken by the 
Government was likely to tend very 
much to that result. Last Session the 
Government gave a pledge that they 
would deal with this subject; and this 
year they brought forward a Bill of 
which his noble Friend (the Lord Pre- 
sident) said, in introducing it, that it 
only dealt incidentally with the religious 
question, and that it had been brought 
in principally on account of an urgent 
sanitary want. Instead of pressing the 
measure forward, however, their Lord- 
ships had been informed that in the face 
of a majority of votes in favour of a 
proposal which would bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of the question, 
the Bill was to be withdrawn. No doubt 


there might be difficulties in the way of 
any Bill which reached the House of 
Commons at this period of the Session ; 
but whose fault was that, so far as this 
Bill was concerned? There had been 
no measure of urgency before their 
Lordships, and yet the Burials Bill had 


been extended over 15 weeks before they 
had arrived at the Report of Amend- 
ment in Committee. Not only so, but 
they had not even had a repetition of the 
pledge which was given last year, that 
the Government would be fully prepared 
to deal with the subject next Session. 
He regretted that after the vote of the 
other evening——a vote which was not of 
any mere Denominational or Party cha- 
racter—the Government should not have 
persevered with their measure. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND «nn 
GORDON said, the noble Earl (Harl 
Granville) was under a misapprehension, 
when he stated that the Government 
made a pledge last year to deal with 
what was called the religious difficulty. 
His impression was that the Government 
made no such pledge in the absolute 
sense which the words of his noble 
Friend were intended to convey. But, 
while that was the case, and while it 
was perfectly true that, in introducing 
the present measure, he laid stress upon 
the necessity of the Bill in a sanitary 
point of view, and upon the necessity 
also of a consolidation of the Burial 
Acts, the Government had attempted to 
deal with the religious difficulty by the 
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insertion of clauses which his noble 
Friend seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten. In this House, however, they 
had met with an amount of opposition 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
not been able successfully to resist. The 
noble Earl said that this Bill had been 
15 weeks before the House, and that 
there had been great obstruction of 
Business in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The Government were not re- 
sponsible for what had taken place in 
regard to the obstruction of Business in 
the other House of Parliament; but such 
was the condition of Business in the 
other House that if this Bill had been 
sent down there a month ago it would 
not yet have been brought under con- 
sideration. It was not, therefore, cor- 
rect to cast upon this House the odium 
of the statement of the noble Earl, which, 
if it meant anything, meant that the Go- 
vernment had purposely delayed this 
Bill because they did not want to carry 
it. He denied the correctness of any 
such assertion. The Government did 
honestly endeavour to deal with the 
question which they had undertaken to 
bring before Parliament: they had re- 
deemed the pledge which they gave, 
and had introduced a Bill which they 
thought and believed would, if carried, 
have been of advantage to the public. 
He stated the other night that the 
Amendment of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Harrowby) was so contrary to the 
scheme of the Government, and would 
so entirely derange the manner in which 
the Bill was framed, that they must 
withdraw the measure; but he also said 
—and he repeated it to-night—that the 
question was one of great importance, 
and that it would receive the careful 
attention of the Government during the 
Recess. 

Viscount CARDWELL admitted that 
the noble Duke was not open to the 
observation that he had not taken great 
pains to pass a Bill in accordance with 
the views he had expressed. What was 
complained of was that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not yielded to the deci- 
sion which had been arrived at by their 
Lordships’ House. They had that even- 
ing received some excellent advice from 
the most rev. Primate as to the course 
which should be taken by those who 
took part in the discussion of the ques- 
tion during the Recess. The most rev. 
Primate had recommended the greatest 
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calmness, the greatest desire to avoid 
all irritating topics, and the greatest 
desire to bring to the consideration of 
the question a sincere wish to remedy 
not merely the grievance which their 
Lordships had admitted to exist, but 
also to protect the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. What would most 
conduce to promote such a temper and 
frame of mind would, he believed, be an 
acknowledgment that: Her Majesty’s 
Government saw the question in the 
light in which their Lordships viewed 
it, and were determined to bring it next 
year to a final and satisfactory conclu- 
sion. They had observed that noble 
Lords opposite had not seemed very 
anxious to dispute the views whigh had 
been advanced in support of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Karl. It was true 
that the noble Duke had spoken strongly 
in support of his own views; and the 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) had spoken with an amount 
of caution not always observable in the 
most powerful and impressive of his 
speeches, for he stated half-a-dozen 
times that he was not speaking his own 
sentiments, but the sentiments of certain 
memorialists whose views, he thought, 
ought to be considered by their Lord- 
ships. But as to any other Member of 
the distinguished Bench opposite, he 
did not know that any one of them had 
endeavoured to persuade their Lord- 
ships to reject that which was the real 
essence of the Bill. Sanitary questions 
were no doubt important, but it would 
perhaps be better to treat them separately 
from a question of difficulty and delicacy 
like this. Here was a grievance to be 
remedied, and the question was, whether 
it was to be remedied in the manner in 
which a majority of their Lordships’ 
House had determined in the most 
significant and decisive manner that it 
should be remedied. This matter should 
receive the careful consideration of those 
who advised the Crown, and who were 
the trustees of that Church of which the 
Crown was the head. The welfare of 
the Church of England was more in- 
volved in the amicable and pacific solu- 
tion of this question than that of any 
other institution in the country. 


Motion agreed to; Order discharged ac- 


cordingly; and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


Viscount Cardwell 


{LORDS} 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSION (CHURCH BUILDING). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Eart NELSON desired to draw 
attention to the Return to an Order of 
the House made on the 19th of June, 
1876, and moved that it be amended 
—(1) by the addition of a balance sheet 
showing the amount of interest received, 
and the items of expenditure which had 
apparently reduced the balance by more 
than £6,000 and interest; (2) by sup- 
plying the omission of the amount of 
population of each district to which 
grants or nominal grants had been 
made. The noble Earl had further 
given Notice to move— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the mode 
adopted for the administration of the balance 
inherited from. the Church Building Commis- 
sioners is unsatisfactory, and contrary to the 
original intention of the Church Building Acts.”’ 
The noble Earl complained of the un- 
satisfactory manner in which the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had carried out 
the Church Building Acts, and that 
while, under the old Church Building 
Acts, the number of free seats had been 
61 per cent., under the Kcclesiastical 
Commissioners the number had been 
reduced to 44 per cent. The Church 
Building Acts were kept alive by occa- 
sional nominal grants of £5 to churches; 
but if it were necessary that there should 
be more pew-rented churches, further 
legislation ought to be asked for, and it 
would be undesirable to continue the 
old Church Building Acts by means of 
a sham. It was not right that grants 
should be given to churches that did not 
require them, and that were built, not 
out of consideration for the poor, but 
because the value of property was some- 
times raised by the erection of a church 
in the neighbourhood. If the Act re- 
quired amendment, let it be amended, 
and do not let the Church be exposed to 
hostile criticism from the continuance 
of these anomalies. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER, who 
was most imperfectly heard, submitted 
that the noble Earl had obtained, or 
could obtain, all the information which 
he now asked for from the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Table, and 
also that the noble Earl had fallen into 
several mistakes in quoting from the 
rovisions of the numerous Acts of 

arliament which had been passed on 
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the subject. 


Cleopatra’ s Needle. 
He contended that the 


Commissioners had acted within their | 


powers, and in accordance with a certain 
scale where moneys were contributed in 
allotting free seats. As the balance in 
hand became lower, the Commissioners 
were compelled to decrease the amount 
of the grants. The Acts were carried 
out in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the Bishop of the diocese, the 
clergy, and the Churchwardens, and 
all that the Commissioners had to do 
was to see that the grants made were 
fair and reasonable. He did not see any 
necessity for giving the additional Re- 
turns moved for. 

Eart NELSON admitted that the 
Return produced was a most valuable 
one, and would be useful. He felt very 
strongly that these old Church Building 
Acts were meant, not for creating pew- 
rents, but for providing churches for the 
people. In the present state of the 
House, however, he should rest content 
with having brought the matter forward. 
The noble Earl had not said whether he 
was prepared to lay on the Table of the 
House the balance-sheet. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER was 
understood to say that the noble Earl 
would find all the information he re- 
quired already on the Table. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 25th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report— 
Employers’ Liability for Injuries to their 
Servants. [No. 285.] 

Suprpiy—considered in Oommittee—Anmy Est1- 
MATES. 

Pustic Brrus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Local Taxation (Returns) * [220]. 

First Reading—Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, and 
Lobsters) [217]; Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (Barton, &c.) * [218], and referred to 
the Examiners; Bar Education and Dis- 
cipline * [221]. 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirma- 
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tion (Dumbarton) * [208]—(Leith)* [211]— 
(Glasgow) * [210]; City of London Improve- 
odait Provides Order Confirmation (Golden 
Lane, &c.) * [205]; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation * [206] ; 
Greenock Improvement Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [207]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Sewage) * [175]; Factors Act 
Amendment * [168]. 

Select Committee—Canal Boats* [162], nomi- 
nated. 

Select Committee—Report—Saint Stephen’s Green 

(Dublin) * Roe Pang ’ 

Committee—Solicitors 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Prisons (Ireland) * [3-219] ; 
New Forest or-entes) * [213]. 

Third Reading — Royal Irish Constabulary * 
[203], and passed. 


xamination, &c.* [190] 


QUESTIONS. 
—orQiou= 


POST OFFICE—MAIL BAG—TIVERTON 
J UNCTION—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HEATHCOAT AMORY 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
his attention has been called to the de- 
fective state of the apparatus at Tiverton 
Junction for receiving letters from the 
mail train on the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the serious injury to letters 
consequent thereon—the mail bag having 
been damaged on the morning of the 
5th of this month, and this being the 
third or fourth time a similar accident 
has occurred ; and, whether any, and, if 
so, what remedy he proposes for the 
prevention of similar accidents for the 
future ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that in order to prevent the damage 
referred to in the Question, the speed of 
the train would in future be considerably 
slackened as it approached the station, 
and other precautions would be taken. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE—QUESTION. 


Lorp ERNEST BRUCE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any site in the Metropolis has yet been 
selected for the erection of Cleopatra’s 
Needle ; and, whether there is not likely 
to be some difficulty, as to land carriage, 
in placing it at any great distance from 
the side of the river? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
the obelisk referred to by the noble Lord 
was still at Alexandria. The vessel 





destined to carry it to England was in 
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the harbour of that port, and he hoped 
that in a couple of months she would be 
on her voyage home. Four important 
sites had been suggested for the obelisk. 
One was on the Embankment, opposite 
the Northumberland Avenue. Another, 
also on the Embankment, by Whitehall 
Stairs, was near St. Stephen’s Club. 
[ Zronical cheers.| That, he might say, 
was not his suggestion. The third site 
was in the open space to the south of 
Westminster Palace, opposite Abingdon 
Street. The fourth was in the centre of 
Parliament Square, in the midst of 
those distinguished men who now 
adorned that place. Nothing, however, 
had yet been definitely settled with re- 
gard to the site. As to the second part 
of the Question, there would, he be- 
lieved, be great difficulty and even risk 
in endeavouring to convey the obelisk, 
which was supposed to weigh between 
200 and 250 tons, through the streets of 
London to a place distant from the river 
side. 


THAMES FLOODS (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WATNEY asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether, as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have determined to abandon 
their Bill for the Prevention of Floods, 
any, and if any, what steps will be taken 
by the Board to render London secure 
from floods during the ensuing winter ? 

Str JAMES M’GAREL-HOGG : Sir, 
in answer to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, I beg to inform him that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has no 
power to execute any works for render- 
ing London secure from floods. It will 
rest with the local authorities to exercise 
the power which they possess under the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts and 
to give effect to the judgment of the 
High Court of Justice on the 12th inst., 
which has decided that the protection of 
the districts from the influence of the 
river is in the exclusive control of the 
Vestries and District Boards. I need 


hardly add that the Metropolitan Board 
will be always ready to assist with their 
advice any of the local authorities who 
may be desirous of availing themselves 
of the information collected by the 
Board in relation to this important sub- 
ject. 


Mr. Gerard Noel 


{COMMONS} 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT — DECK 
CARGOES—THE “ BUSTONVALE.” 

QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he is aware 
that the barque ‘‘ Bustonvale”’ was, on 
the 7th instant (June), compulsorily 
measured at Greenock for extra Tonnage 
Duty in consequence of carrying two 
spare spars on deck, in order to make 
the ship seaworthy in accordance with 
Lloyds’ rules, and for which the master 
had to pay ten shillings for a Customs 
certificate, which tax will have to be 
paid on each occasion that he pays off 
his crew in a British port; and, if he 
will consider what measures may be 
adopted for the purpose of preventing 
the practice complained of ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the case of the Bustonvale has been 
brought to my notice. The duty of 
measuring spaces on deck occupied by 
cargo has lately been transferred to the 
Customs officers. I have been in com- 
munication with the Board of Customs 
on the subject generally, and one result 
is that the space occupied by five spare 
spars will not be included in tonnage 
measurement, but be taken as part of 
equipment. Another result is, that the 
fee for measuring deck cargoes is 
abolished. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If, seeing that the 
Russian Government has answered the 
intimation of Lord Derby relative to 
non-interference with the navigation of 
the Suez Canal in accordance with the 
wishes ef Her Majesty’s Government, 
he would be good enough to state if he 
can yet inform the House of the nature 
of the replies or communications re- 
ceived from the Porte and the Khedive 
of Egypt; and, if it be correct that the 
Government of the Porte objects to, and 
declines to entertain, the intimation of 
Her Majesty’s Government forbidding 
the exercise of belligerent rights in the 
Canal, what measures he intends adopt- 
ing for the proper protection of the 
Canal and its approaches ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, the answer of the Porte to 
the communication of Her Majesty’s 
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Government respecting the Suez Canal 
was received by Mr. Layard on the 21st. 
Therefore, we have not yet received it 
in full. The substance of it, as reported 
by telegraph, is as follows :— 

“The Porte assents to the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government relating to the free passage 
of the Canal for all neutral vessels. As regards 
hostilities in the Canal and its approaches, the 
Porte states that as the Canal is part of thé 
Ottoman Empire, and has never been declared 
neutral, they cannot permit the access to it of 
enemies’ ships. They state that they have 
taken measures to protect the two entrances 
from the approach of enemies’ ships, but that 
they reserve the rights of Turkey and her pre- 
rogatives as the territorial Power.” 


It will have been seen from the Papers 
laid before Parliament that the Russian 
Government have declared that they 
will not “‘ bring Egypt within the radius 
of their military operations,” and that 
they will ‘neither blockade nor inter- 
rupt, nor in any way menace the navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal.” Under these 
circumstances Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not feel it necessary to take any 
measures for the protection of the Canal, 
inasmuch as they rely upon the under- 
taking of the Russian Government that 
it will not be endangered. 


THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is true that the gates on the north 
side of Oakly Enclosure in the New 
Forest have been locked, so as to pre- 
vent access by a much used road to the 
beautiful old woods known as Oakly and 
Berry Woods ; and, whether such lock- 
ing of gates is not contrary to the assur- 
ances given by the late Secretary to the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had ascertained that the gates had 
been locked as stated in the Question ; 
but that he had communicated with the 
Commissioners of Woods, and had rea- 
son to believe that the roads would be 
opened in a day or two. He did not 
think that the assurances given by the 
late Secretary to the Treasury on the 
subject applied to the locking of the 
gates in question ; but he was ready to 
admit that they might very fairly be 
taken to mean that the public should not 
be deprived of the convenience afforded 
by the ancient paths and roads through 
the Forest. 
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The Assises. 


VACOINATION ACT PROSECUTIONS— 
CASE OF JOSEPH ABEL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that another sum- 
mons was, on the 19th instant, issued 
against Joseph Abel, of Faringdon, for 
the non-vaccination of his child Frede- 
rick Joseph Abel ; whether it is not dis- 
eretionary with the justices (under 30 
and 31 Vic. c. 84, s. 31) to refuse to make 
the order; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances of the numerous prosecu- 
tions and fines inflicted upon the defen- 
dant, and in deference to the opinion 
of the Local Government Board, he will 
advise the justices not to make the 
order ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was true another summons had 
been issued against the person in ques- 
tion. He should not wish to give any 
legal opinion as to the discretionary 
power of magistrates to refuse to issue 
such an order against a person for the 
non-vaccination of his children. The 
question was one which would more 
appropriately be put to the Attorney 
General. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE ASSIZES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Assizes 
throughout England have been fixed a 
fortnight earlier than usual; that this 
will have the effect of clashing with the 
Quarter Sessions which must be held on 
a certain week as fixed by Act of Par- 
liament; that in several counties the 
Quarter Sessions will have to be ad- 
journed, the courts being occupied by 
the Judges and the Bar, and that many 
officers of the county will necessarily be 
in attendance at the Assizes; and, whe- 
ther he can give any hopes that this in- 
convenient state of things will be 
altered in the future, particularly as 
it is presumed a gaol delivery will be 
made at the Assizes whatever the nature 
of the offences may be? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been incommunication with 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice on the subject, and that he 
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hoped an arrangement would be made 
by which the inconvenience referred to 
would be obviated in future. If legisla- 
tion was found to be necessary, it would 
be attended to without delay. 

Mr. C. W. WYNN asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether the Judges 
do not go circuit under a commission of 
general gaol delivery; and, whether he 
is aware in Montgomeryshire that the 
Lord Chief Baron has declined to try 
any prisoners committed at the Ses- 
sions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was not aware that the Lord 
Chief Baron had come to any such deci- 
sion. He would, however, make inquiry 
into the matter, and give the hon. Mem- 
ber the result. 


Highways—Legislation. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
ASIA MINOR—SIR ARNOLD KEMBALL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAING asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any informa- 
tion confirming or contradicting a state- 
ment of the correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph” at Erzeroum, to the effect 
that in the recent battle near Delibaba 
Sir Arnold Kemball was in such a pro- 
minent position with the Turkish army 
as to have been mistaken for a General 
acting with their forces, and to have only 
escaped the pursuit of the Cossacks by 
the fleetness of his horse ; and, whether 
the instructions given to Sir Arnold 
Kemball and any other British officers 
accompanying the belligerent armies 
on either side, are such as to prevent 
them from doing anything inconsistent 
with a strict observance of the spirit and 
letter of Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 
neutrality ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no information 
has been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government of the battle, the account of 
which is published in Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph, and which is reported to have 
taken place near Delibaba, and Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, do not 
know what the position of Sir Arnold 
Kemball was on that occasion. With 
regard to the Instructions, about which 
the hon. Member asks me, given to Sir 
Arnold Kemball, I have to state that 
Instructions sent to Mr. Layard were to 
the effect that Sir Arnold Kemball was 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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to follow the operations of the Turkish 
Forces, and that he was to report to Her 
Majesty’s Government the result of those 
operations. With regard to the posi- 
tion he was to occupy, he was to follow 
his own discretion in any actions that 
might take place. With respect to the 
discharge of his duties generally, he 
was desired to discharge the duty of a 
delegate from a neutral Government to 
a belligerent army, and he was further 
desired, if he saw any excesses com- 
mitted on the part of individual soldiers, 
to report those excesses to the Turkish 
Government immediately, and to do 
what he could to prevent them. I may 
also mention that similar Instructions 
have been given to the other officers 


that are following the Turkish Army. 


HIGHWAYS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been directed to the 
Report, in May last, of the Select Com- 
mittee of this House on the Turnpike 
Acts Continuance, in which the follow- 
ing sentence occurs :— 


‘¢ Your Committee must repeat their convic- 
tion that, unless some law is speedily enacted 
for the better management of highways, great 
injustice will be done to many parishes in con- 
sequence of the liability thrown cn them of re- 
pairing roads which were constructed for the 
purpose of through traffic. Many roads will 
undoubtedly fall out of repair, and through 
want of timely legislation, much expense, which 
might have been avoided, will eventually be 
incurred in restoring the condition of these 
roads ;”’ 
this being a repetition of language 
equally strong in the previous Reports 
of May, 1875 and 1876; and, whether 
the Government intend to introduce, 
and to endeavour to pass during this 
Session, any measure to remedy the 
evils described in the Report referred 
to ? 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been directed to 
the recommendation referred to. He 
had brought the subject under the 
notice of the Government more than 
once, and they were anxious to legislate 
with respect to it, but they were not, as 
he had stated on a recent occasion, able 
to see their way to introduce a Bill 
dealing with it this Session. 
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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE— 
CASE OF MR. J. A. BROWNE. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he can state 
the result of his inquiries into the case 
of Mr. J. A. Browne of Dublin? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, during the tenure of office of the 
late Government, the Carriage depart- 
ment of the Dublin Metropolitan Po- 
lice was re-organized, and Mr. J. A. 
Browne’s services were dispensed with, 
under circumstances which appeared at 
the time to preclude him from receiving 
the usual grant of a retiring pension. 
Mr. Browne subsequently memorialized 
the Government for a re-consideration 
of his case, and last summer I under- 
took that it should be carefully investi- 
gated. Having had the benefit of the 
advice of the Irish Law Officers on the 
subject, I arrived at the conclusion that 
though Mr. Browne was open to serious 
blame for mismanagement and negli- 
gence during the later months of a long 
period of service, nothing was proved 
against him of a graver nature, such as 
would be necessary to justify the ex- 
treme course of depriving him altogether 
of his ordinary right to pension on abo- 
lition of office. I have, therefore, re- 
commended the case to the favourable 
consideration of the Treasury, and I be- 
lieve that their Lordships are disposed 
to award a modified pension to Mr. 
Browne under the powers vested in 
them by Parliament. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—HEAD TEACHERS OF 
MODEL SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to act on 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, by granting retiring pensions to 
the head teachers of Irish Model 
Schools ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
No, Sir, the Government have not felt 
themselves able to comply with the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
in favour of this particular class of Na- 
tional School teachers. The whole 
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question of pensions is now under the 
consideration of the Government, and in 
accordance with the promise given to 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon), the matter will re- 
ceive our best consideration. 


NAVY—H.M.S. ‘“‘ INFLEXIBLE.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. ASHBURY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, will, at an early date, appoint 
a Select Committee to inquire into ques- 
tions at issue relating to the doubtful 
stability of H.M.S. ‘‘Inflexible ?”’ 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: The Admi- 
ralty cannot consent to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
stability of the Jnflexible. They consider 
there is no doubt of her stability, and 
are prepared to accept to the fullest ex- 
tent their responsibility for the ship. 


Subsequently— 


Mr. E. J. REED, in the absence of 
the First Lord, asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the official 
documents from which extracts were 
read in Committee of the Whole House 
by the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
on Monday evening, together with all 
other Reports which the Construction 
Department may have made to the Board 
upon the stability of the ‘‘Inflexible,” 
and ships of her class ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that he intended to lay on the Table 
the Report of the Director of Naval 
Construction, dated July 4, 1878, which 
was quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) in the recent 
debate on the Navy Estimates, together 
with other Correspondence and Reports 
bearing upon the question of the stabi- 
lity and efficiency of the Jnflexible, and 
the Admiralty Minute stating the opinion 
of the Board thereon. He might take 
this opportunity of stating that there 
was at the Admiralty a floating model 
of this ship, and he had given instruc- 
tions that if any hon. Member was de- 
sirous of seeing it, he should have every 
opportunity of inspecting it and of having 
such explanations given as he might 
think necessary, which bore upon the 
question of the stability of the ship. 
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Mr. E. J. REED wished to state, for 
the information of the House, that the 
model referred to had been inspected by 
himself. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order ved He had 
beed invited to see the model, in conse- 
quence of the doubt raised as to the 
stability of the Jnflexible. It was dis- 
tinctly a model in which certain wooden 
material was placed that could not be 
removed ; and it did. not represent the 
dangerous condition of the ship. On 
the contrary, it represented a very diffe- 
rent state of things. 


ARMY—COURTS MARTIAL ON 
SERGEANT M‘CARTHY AND OTHERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House Copies of the Reports of the pro- 
ceedings in the Courts Martial held in 
the cases of Sergeant M ‘Carthy, Corporal 
Thomas Chambers, and John O’Brien, 
convicted for breaches of the Articles of 
War? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that in accordance with the Articles 
of War, any person tried by court- 
martial, or anyone acting on his behalf, 
was entitled to have a copy of the pro- 
ceedings, if applied for within three 
years. It was now, however, 10 years 
since the courts-martial in question were 
held, and he did not think it would be 
conducive to public policy that a Report 
of their proceedings should, after the 
lapse of so long a period, be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—BRITISH MER- 
CHANT SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, With reference to the statement 
of the Secretary of the Admiralty, that 
H.M.S. “Rifleman” had seized twenty 
slaves on board two British ships in 
the Red Sea, the ‘‘Koina”’ and the 
‘*Rokeby,” and that he referred to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the question 
‘whether any or what punishment can 
be awarded to captains or owners of 
ships so sullying the British flag ;” and, 
if he will inform the House whether 
British or International Law enables 
Government to punish officers or owners 
of British ships guilty of such offences 
in foreign waters, and if Government is 
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prepared to put in force such powers as 
they have? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to state that the 
statute 5 Geo. IV., c. 113, entitled ‘“‘ An 
Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade,” 
provides ample means for preventing 
owners or masters of British ships aiding 
in any way the Slave Trade, and the 
provisions of that statute contain very 
severe penalties; for instance, persons 
offending are liable to penal servitude 
for life. I have not received full infor- 
mation of the circumstances connected 
with the receiving on board the two 
vessels mentioned ; but, certainly, if it 
should be brought to my attention 
officially that the officers or owners of 
British ships were guilty of violating 
the provisions of the statute to which I 
have referred, I should recommend the 
Government to institute proceedings 
against them. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS— 
TIPPERARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, considering 
the great distances between the pre- 
sently existing telegraph stations in the 
county of Tipperary, he could open fresh 
postal telegraph stations at Cappawhite, 
and also at either Emly or Galbally ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the cost was the difficulty in 
this matter of opening stations at Cappa- 
white and Emly. He was sorry to say 
he could not hold out any hope of being 
able to make the extension at the ex- 
pense of the Department. 


INDIA—THE FULLER AND LEEDS 
CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether, as there 
is a Motion on the Paper challenging 
the action of the Secretary of State for 
India in reference to the Fuller and 
Leeds Case, he will give the House an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
that Motion ; and, whether he can make 
any arrangement which will enable the 
Right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of London, who 
has given Notice of that Motion, to 
bring it forward at such a time that a 
division upon it can be taken ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he should be glad 
if the opportunity in question could be 
found. He was unable, however, in 
the present state of Public Business, to 
eorsaacn to make an arrangement for 

ringing it forward. 


ARMY—PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—THE WARRANT. — QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there 
is any Military objection to the presen- 
tation to the House of Commons, by 
Military Officers, of Petitions in favour 
of the publication, prior to the expira- 
tion of the present Session, of the long- 
expected Warrant regarding promotion 
and retirement ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: In reply 
to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Waterford, I am sure with his experi- 
ence of military discipline I need not 
point out that it would not be right for 
military officers to present Petitions to 
this House on the subject. If any offi- 
cer wishes to make a complaint, and 
takes it to the Commander-in-Chief, it 
will receive every attention. 


CRIMINAL LAW—MURDER OF 
SERGEANT BRETT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home De- 

ent, If he has any objection to lay 

upon the Table of the House Copies of 

the Reports of the trials held at Man- 

chester in 1867 in connection with the 
shooting of Sergeant Brett ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: There are 
no official Reports connected with this 
matter that Iam aware of. No doubt, 
there are the shorthand-writers’ notes, 
and I believe the newspapers of the 
time gave very full reports of the trial ; 
in fact, they contain all the information 
it is possible to get. I have nothing to 
add to what was published. 


SUGAR CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THORNHILL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, having regard to the injury 
inflicted upon the sugar producing colo- 
nies of Great Britain by the system of 
granting bounties on the export of 
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countries (which injury is complained 
of in a Petition which has been pre- 
sented to Parliament by the inhabitants 
of Barbadoes), Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can give any assurance to the 
House that the Convention recently con- 
cluded at Paris will be ratified by the 
contracting Powers at the time specified ; 
and, if not, if he could state what is the 
reason of the delay, and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
to place the sugar trade of the four 
contracting countries upon that equal 
footing which it has been the object of 
negotiations for many years past to 
establish ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the draft of a 
Sugar Convention was signed at Paris 
on the 7th of March by the Delegates 
of Great Britain, Belgium, France, and 
Holland, subject to the approval of their 
respective Governments. In consequence 
of the modifications proposed by the 
Netherlands Government to be made in 
the Convention with the object of secur- 
ing its acceptance by the States General, 
the Convention has not up to the present 
time been formally accepted by the Go- 
vernments of the Powers interested. Her 
Majesty’s Government have used and 
are using their best endeavours to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory issue ; but it 
will be necessary that the Convention, 
when accepted by the Governments of 
the contracting countries, should be ap- 
proved by the Legislative Assemblies of 
France, Belgium, and Holland before it 
can be ratified. 


ARMY—RETIREMENT ON FULL PAY. 
QUESTION, 


Cotronen ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
permission to retire on full pay has been 
refused to several field officers who are 
entitled to it, on the grounds that no 
funds are available for this purpose ; 
and, whether any of these officers have 
been pronounced medically unfit for 
further service ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, officers in the Army had no right 
to retire on full pay unless sufficient 
funds were available. A limited sum 
was granted for the purpose, and unless 
vacancies occurred it was impossible for 
officers to retire on full pay. Two Majors 
had been reported as medically unfit for 
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further service. One of these officers 
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had just received full pay from the fund 
in consequence of a vacancy, and the 
other would also receive it when a 
vacancy occurred. 


THE NAVY—SHIPS OF WAR—A SELECT 
COMMITTEE—QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will, without delay, appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
system now in practice for ascertaining, 
first, what are the various classes or 
types of vessels which best meet the 
requirements of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Service; and, secondly, what is the sys- 
tem in practice for obtaining the most 
efficient designs for such classes ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the Admiralty could not consent to 
the appointment of the Select Committee 
referred to. 


ORDER—COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER moved, in pursuance of Notice, 
‘“‘That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply.” 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know, as 
a@ matter of Order, whether the Motion 
could be put from the Chair, except with 
the unanimous and universal consent of 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is aware 
that in consequence of the count-out, 
the Committee of Supply on Friday 
night last became a lapsed Order. 
Therefore, the House cannot go into 
Committee of Supply to-day unless the 
Order is again set up. The proceeding 
is usual and reasonable, and no other 
Notice besides that which appears on the 
Paper to-day is necessary, according to 
the practice of the House. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that it was a new practice, which was 
only introduced in 1861 by Lord Pal- 
merston, the usual course previously to 
that, according to Sir Erskine May, 
having been when Supply became a 
dropped Order on Friday, to set it u 
again for the following Thursday. It 
had not been adopted more than three 
or four times of late years, and in his 
opinion the Motion under discussion 
ought not to be regarded by the House 
as an ordinary Motion. In the course of 
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last year, on June 26, Mr. Disraeli had 
formally moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, 
because there had been a count-out. The 
House ought to be jealous of any inter- 
ference with old-established forms. Be- 
sides, private Members had an interest 
|in keeping Friday ; but if when a count- 
out occurred on that day, the Govern- 
ment took Monday as a matter of course, 
it would have no object in keeping a 
House on Friday. For what reason, 
then, was the old rule departed from on 
the present occasion ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the fact 
that the Secretary of State for War last 
week had put down the Army Estimates. 
for that evening was a sufficient reason 
for the course the Government had taken. 
A pledge had therefore been given by 
the Government to that effect, and hon. 
Members had come down to the House 
expecting, of course, that the arrange- 
ment would be carried out. It would, 
therefore, cause great imconvenience as 
well as trouble if that understanding 
were now departed from, simply owing 
to the accident of a count-out. He did 
not know whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) was in his place on Friday 
evening; but the Government made 
every effort to keep a House, and were 
present in considerable numbers ; but it 
was impossible to keep a House, and, 
great as was the inconvenience on Friday 
night to several hon. Members, it wonld 
be still greater that night if the course 
of Business were disturbed and the Votes 
could not be taken. The practice of the 
House for the past 16 years in this 
respect had been one which had met 
with universal approval, and had arisen 
from the necessity of advancing Public 
Business. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that the custom was for dropped Orders 
to be put down at the bottom of the list 
of Orders for the Day ensuing, and the 
Motion for going into Committeee of 
Supply ought to have been the last on 
the list. Sir Erskine May, however, had 
said that a Motion for Supply did not 
become a dropped Order —so that no 
question of the kind could occur. But 
in the year 1861 Lord Palmerston had 
connived at Supply being dropped by 
reason of a count-out, and had made a 
Motion like the one before the House, 
on the first day of the holidays. Of 
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course, it would not be contended that 
all that Lord Palmerston had done was 
necessarily right. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had spoken of the uniform 
custom of the House for the last 16 
years; but he himself had found no such 
uniformity. He had investigated the 
matter, and had found several instances 
of Supply and other Orders having been 
dropped by a count-out, and on those 
occasions the Government of the day had 
put them down again, not immediately, 
but after the lapse of a few days. He 
remembered, too, that Bills under the 
charge of the right hon. and learned 
Member for County Clare had been 
treated in that manner. It seemed, then, 
that with the exception of the one pre- 
cedent created by Lord Palmerston—and 
that a precedent that ought not to be 
followed, inasmuch as it was a direct 
violation of the Rules of the House—the 
custom of the House was against the 
Government. Rules and precedents were 
made to restrict the action of the ma- 
jority, and he did not desire to see any 
of them abandoned. 

Mr. PARNELL understood that the 
Notice of this Motion was not given in 
the usual way; but it was given after 
the Speaker left the Chair. He sup- 
posed that the Clerks at the Table knew 
the circumstances under which the Notice 
of the Motion was given ; but he under- 
stood that the Speaker had left the 
Chair; and he wished to know under 
those circumstances whether, in the 
event of any objection being taken to 
the Motion, it would be proceeded with ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the House 
was counted out the Motion was per- 
fectly in Order. If any objection is 
raised, I shall take the sense of the 
House in the usual way. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN hoped 
the sense of the House would not be 
taken on the subject, for this simple 
reason—that Her Majesty’s Government 
had made arrangements to enable hon. 
Members to bring on questions in which 
they were interested, and if the Motion 
was not agreed to the rights of private 
Members would be extinguished. He 
had himself come a considerable dis- 
tance with a view of supporting the 
Motion of an hon. Member. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he imagined if the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) were carried it 
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would still be competent for hon. Mem- 
bers to proceed with their Notices on the 
Question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. But he hoped the House would 
not be put to the trouble of dividing. It 
was quite possible, as the right hon. and 
learned Member for Clare and the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath had 
remarked, that the proceedings in the 
matter were a little awkward and not 
altogether consistent. But the House 
ought to recollect how this difficulty 
arose. It arose from the application of 
two arrangements, both made by the 
consent and for the convenience of the 
House. The first arrangement was that 
Supply should be the First Order on 
Friday to enable hon. Members to raise 
discussion; and the other was, as the 
House had lately decided, that the Sit- 
ting should be specially adapted to the 
business of Supply. If the Government 
had followed any other course than that 
which they had adopted, the House 
would have had very just reason to 
complain. As had been stated by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Notice was given last week 
that the Army Estimates should be pro- 
ceeded with to-day; and if hon. Members 
found that in consequence of what had 
occurred on Friday night the Army Esti- 
mates would not be proceeded with, but 
that some Bill would be brought on 
which they had not expected, the House 
would have had much more reason to 
complain. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
had made no Motion on the subject ; but 
had simply called attention to what had 
occurred. He hoped that the course 
which in this instance had been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government would not 
become the ordinary practice. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, ‘‘That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply.” 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ENGI- 
NEERS—ARREARS OF INDIAN PAY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
CotoneL JERVIS, in rising to call 

attention to the Papers respecting the 





207 
arrears of pay due by the Government of 
India to Officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers; and to move that 
they be referred to a Select Committee, 
said, that the case concerned the De- 
partment of the Secretary of State for 
India, but it related to Her Majesty’s 
British troops, and as they knew of no 
one to whom they were responsible but 
the Secretary of State for War, there 
was no other to whom they could look for 
redress of grievances. It was so laid 
down in the Articles of War. The mat- 
ter, though relating to a small body of 
men, 250 in number, really involved a 
matter which could not any longer be 
overlooked—namely, the broad principle 
whether Her Majesty’s troops when 
ordered to India were not entitled to all 
the rights and privileges conferred on 
them by the Crown and recognized by 
Parliament. He held that they had 
hitherto been deprived of those privi- 
leges, and his object was to press their 
case upon the Government. On the 
22nd of February, 1872, Lord Cardwell, 
among other reforms, brought before 
the House the subject of the re-organi- 
zation to a great extent of the Artillery 
and Engineers. That was no new sub- 
ject. For many years the slow course 
of promotion had attracted attention, 
and in 1867 the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the matter. 
On that Committee sat the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition. It was 
perfectly unanimous in its Report; but, 
on further consideration, there having 
been a change of Government, Lord 
Hampton considered the scheme recom- 
mended more expensive than he would 
like to present to the House, and he ap- 
pointed a Committee at the War Office 
to consider the Report. Among the re- 
commendations made by the Committee 
was that in future, on account of the 
changes which had occurred in the 
Artillery and Engineers, the first cap- 
tains should be field officers. The thing 
was dropped, and in 1871 the question 
was brought before the House, and 
Lord Cardwell stated that a Commission 
had been ordered to go thoroughly into 
the whole question. In 1872 Lord 
Cardwell distinctly stated that the rank 
of field officers would be given to the 
first captains of the Artillery and Engi- 
neers. The question, however, was not 
then settled, and a considerable party 
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was formed against the proposal, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the 
rights of officers of the Purchase Corps. 
On the 18th of June, 1872, an Address 
was moved and carried in the House of 
Lords, praying for a Commission to in- 
quire into the alleged injustice to the 
Purchase Corps, and that the Royal 
Warrant should not be issued until the 
Commission had reported. In reply to 
that Address, Her Majesty stated that 
she was advised that the delay asked for 
in the issue of the Royal Warrant would 
be inexpedient. On the 28th the late 
General Sir Perey Herbert brought for- 
ward a Motion in the House of Com- 
mons to the effect that the matter should 
be re-considered. Lord Cardwell, in 
his reply, distinctly dwelt on the ar- 
rangement made with the India Office 
that field rank should be given to the 
first captains, and said that nothing 
should prevent him from carrying the 
scheme into effect. General Sir Percy 
Herbert did not get a Seconder. On 
the 5th of July, 1872, the Royal War- 
rant was issued granting the increase 
of pay and rank to these officers. On 
the 15th of August the Royal Warrant 
was published in India. Yet, after the 
decision of the House and after the pub- 
lication of the Royal Warrant, it was not 
recognized in India, and the officers had 
received neither increase of pay nor rank. 
As soon as the Order was read in India 
the officers concerned had remonstrated 
by submitting their grievances through 
their commanding officers to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who considered they 
were justified in their application, and 
who forwarded the matter to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of 
India also thought these officers were 
entitled to have their grievances re- 
medied, and it accordingly forwarded 
their application to the Secretary of 
State for India. The Secretary of State 
for India said, in his reply, that they 
were British officers; that the complaints 
should have gone through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Secretary of State 
for War ; and, in the meantime, he asked 
the Government of India to give him 
further information. According to this 
decision two officers made their com- 
plaint, and after four years of constant 
applications forwarded through the 
— channel, the latest answer they 

ad got from the War Office was in July, 
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1876, to the effect that the Petition of 
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regimental officers for increased Indian 
pay and allowances would be submitted 
to Parliament in due course. But, in 
point of fact, the officers never peti- 
tioned ; they merely asked for what was 
due to them. Up to the present time, 
no step whatever had been taken in 
India to carry out the Warrant. Let- 
ters had not been replied to, and the 
officers were wholly at a loss to know 
on what ground they had not received 
what they were entitled to under the 
Royal Warrant. But although no reply 
had been given, several excuses had 
been made, both in that House and out 
of it. It had, indeed, been said that 
Royal Warrants had no effect in India. 
He had, however, taken the trouble to 
peruse all the General Orders issued in 
the Bengal Province since the British 
troops formed part of the Forces in 
India, and he could find no instance on 
record of any Royal Warrant affecting 
promotion and pay which had not 
been recognized in India, and recog- 
nized from the date of the Warrant. If 


the Royal Warrant signed by the Secre- 
tary of State had no effect in India, why 
were these officers not told so before? 
From year to year these officers could 


get no answer, and the Commander- 
in-Chief in India could get no answer 
to their applications on the subject. 
It was also stated that the officers of 
the British Army were entitled to 
British pay. If so, why was it that 
they never got it? The officers com- 
plaining, though raised to the rank 
of major, never received the pay of 
majors, they only received the pay of 
captains. He was not sufficiently skilled 
in constitutional law as to say whether 
it was correct or incorrect; but looking 
at the question from a plain, common- 
sense point of view, he was of opinion 
that these Royal Warrants were not 
concocted by the Secretary of State, but 
were the result of the united delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet; and since India 
had been held by England, there was 
no precedent whatever by which any 
officer, if he obtained substantial rank, 
did not receive the allowances of that 
rank as well as the British pay of that 
rank. Another reason assigned for the 
non-recognition of those officers was 
that the India Office had not been con- 
sulted in the matter; but from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee on 
East India Finance it showed that in 
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the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Military Department for the time, in 
the opinion of Lord Cardwell, and of 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, the India Office had been duly 
communicated with in reference to the 
changes effected in the military organi- 
zation. He came next to a rather 
peculiar point. As the House were well 
aware, the Government of India, follow- 
ing a system which had been more or 
less prevalent in Europe a century ago, 
made special allowances to officers for 
the equipment of their regiments. The 
last instance of this was the old regi- 
mental-clothing colonel, who received 
allowances for clothing his regiment. 
The system was objected to by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, when 
the Royal Artillery was first sent out to 
India, and also on subsequent occasions, 
though it was approved of by Lord 
Panmure, Lord Ellenborough, and the 
Court of Directors. In 1859 and 1861 
the Indian Government rather objected 
to it, on the ground that the stores 
sent to Bombay were said to be rotten. A 
Committee was then formed, of which Sir 
George Barker, who died early in India, 
was the Chairman, and that Committee 
reported against the system, but the 
Government of India considered it so 
essential on the ground of economy, 
that it was established throughout 
India. Lord Cardwell said that many 
officers made large sums of money out of 
these contracts and other matters; but 
the Duke of Argyll asked for further 
information with regard to them. An 
inquiry was instituted, and at the end 
of 18 months the result was that it ap- 
peared that, taking the whole of those 
contracts all round, able and experienced 
officers might make something like 25 
per cent out of them, but that officers 
who were new to Indian Service, or who 
happened to have particularly long 
marches, were likely to be losers. The 
Government of India, finding that to 
be the case, and being desirous of ex- 
tending the system, went further into 
the matter, and the result was that a 
confidential Circular was sent round to 
the officers commanding the Artillery in 
India, asking them to carry on these 
contracts at a higher rate than they were 
then receiving, but they declined to have 
anything further to do with them. The 
Government of India then took legal 
advice on the matter, which was to the 
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effect that they could not force these 
officers to have to do with these con- 
tracts, and that they would have to 
take them over into their own hands. 
In a final Report, however, the Govern- 
ment of India said that whether the 
officers had made any money out of the 
contracts or not they had carried out 
their part of the bargain, and the mat- 
ter had nothing to do with the question 
of their pay. They further said that 
if the officers had made money, it could 
be no excuse for withholding the pay 
from them. Lord Salisbury, in 1874, 
agreed in this view; and in July of that 
year he (Colonel Jervis) was informed 
that a Warrant would be sent out on 
the subject of the pay. The Warrant was 
not published in India till January fol- 
lowing, and was not to take effect till 
April. Memorials and confidential com- 
munications on the subject were for- 
warded from India, but none of them, 
he believed, ever reached the War Office. 
It had been stated that when Lord 
Cardwell had promoted them it had 
been on the understanding that no in- 
crease was necessary to the pay and 
emoluments of commanding officers of 
batteries, and that any increase allowed 
should be charged on the Indian reve- 
nue. Lord Cardwell afterwards said— 
“ that financial considerations ought not to be 
overlooked ; but he must consider what was just 
and expedient for the British Army; and that 
could not be set aside because the conditions in 
India were different from others.’ 
The Indian Government had admitted 
that the officers in India had to pay for 
fuel and travelling expenses, which in 
England were defrayed by the Govern- 
ment, and their pay was liable to income 
tax. His reason for bringing the sub- 
ject forward was that British officers in 
India had no one to look to but the 
Secretary of State for War. These offi- 
cers had been played with, the Secretary 
and Under Secretary of State being the 
battledores, and the officers the shuttle- 
cocks, for the last five years; and send- 
ing them from the India Office to the 
War Office, and vice versd, was a system 
of dealing with the Indian Army that 
was utterly pernicious and destructible of 
discipline and good feeling. This same 
kind of conduct was pursued by the 
India Office towards non-commissioned 
officers. In June, 1875, a letter, how- 
ever, was written by the Commander in 
Chief, bringing the subject under the 
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notice of the War Office and requesting 
a settlement; but so far as he could 
make out no reply was sent to that 
letter. They were told that it was under 
consideration. A second letter was sent 
by the Commander in Chief to the India 
Office, but with no better result. He 
had heard, indeed, from Mrs. Grundy 
that the India Office could hold no com- 
munication with the Commander in 
Chief on the matter; and that it had 
taken three weeks to find out what 
portion of the Secretary of State’s De- 
partment had to communicate with the 
India Office. In the meantime, the Com- 
mander in Chief in India had declared 
that that the matter would be brought 
before Parliament. It never had been; 
and as the subject could no longer be 
allowed to remain in abeyance, he had 
no alternative but to take the duty on 
himself. If these men were wrong and 
were not entitled to anything, why not 
tell them so in the first instance, and 
not go on in suspense for five years and 
then leave them where they were? The 
course that had been pursued had had 
the effect of making the Commander in 
Chief look absurd in India, and disci- 
pline was interfered with in consequence. 
His Royal Highness was colonel of the 
Royal Artillery and of the Royal En- 
gineers, and how could he meet the 
officers? He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
would admit that these gentlemen were 
entitled to the money. As to Lord Salis- 
bury, who had done so much to put an 
end to ill-feeling in other branches of 
our Indian Service, he believed he was 
utterly unacquainted with the real state 
of affairs, for he was not the man to 
take refuge behind the Council of India. 
And what, he would ask, would be the 
feelings of those officers if, after they 
had been officially informed that the 
question of their grievances would be 
brought before the House of Commons, 
the House were that evening to say 
they would not entertain it? Such a 
course could only serve to impress the 
whole Army in India with the idea that 
a man the moment he left this country 
was at the mercy of the India Office, 
and if such a case as the present were 
slurred over we might not find it so easy 
to find men again when we required their 
services. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man concluded by moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject. 
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Coronet NORTH, on rising to second 
the Motion, said, that his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend had left very little for any- 
body to say on the subject; but he must 
express his astonishment at the manner 
in which these gallant officers had been 
treated, not the slightest attention hay- 
ing been paid to their remonstrances. 
An answer had not been received until 
18 months after a letter had been written. 
These officers appeared to have done 
everything that officers were bound to 
do; their remonstrances had been 
couched in the most respectful terms, 
and he contended that they had not been 
well treated. A Committee ought to be 
appointed to inquire into the grievances, 
and if his hon. and gallant Friend 
pressed his Motion to a division he 
should certainly vote for it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Papers respecting the arrears of pay due 
by the Government of India to Officers of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers be referred 
to a Select. Committee,’”’—(Colonel Jervis,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would briefly state the reasons why 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India had, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of his Council, declined to admit 
the validity of the claims now made. 
Lord Salisbury, as his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Jervis) truly remarked, 
had given considerable attention to the 
grievances of Indian officers, and had 
dealt with them fairly and liberally. 
Therefore the House might be assured 
it was not without strong grounds that 
his Lordship took the course he had 
taken in the matter. A great deal had 
been said about the pay of British offi- 
cers. Now, British officers were liable 
to serve in any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Whatever part of those 
dominions they might be in, they were 
legally entitled to the British pay of their 
rank. It was not alleged that the officers 
referred to in the Motion had not received 
that pay. On the contrary, he would show 
that they had received a great deal more. 
As long as British officers were paid by 
the English Treasury they scarcely ever 
waeiad anything more than the British 
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pay of their rank. In Ceylon, in Hong 
Kong, and some places elsewhere they 
received small Colonial allowances; but 
in India, and in India alone, allowances 
were given which were in many cases 
three times, and in all cases twice as 
much as officers received in any other 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. The 
Indian Government had never hesitated 
to treat the officers thus liberally, on 
the understanding that they alone should 
have the control over the extra pay and 
extra allowances. The difference be- 
tween England and India was as follows, 
taking the rupee at 1s. 9}d.:—A lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Cavalry received £474 
in England, and £1,673 in India; a 
lieutenant-colonel of Infantry, £365 in 
England, and £1,539 in India; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Artillery, £328 in Eng- 
land, and £1,109 in India; a captain of 
Artillery, £200 in England, and £466 in 
India ; and so on. When the India 
Office gave their assent to a Royal War- 
rant, they were always very careful first 
to ascertain what additional charge 
should be imposed upon their military 
expenditure. In 1872 the India Office 
heard indirectly that there was an inten- 
tion on the part of the War Office to 
make the promotions in rank which had 
been referred to; and in February, 1872, 
a letter was written by the Duke of 
Argyll to the War Office,, pointing 
out that the effect of the proposed pro- 
motion would be to increase the military 
expenditure of India if they carried 
Indian allowances. Lord Cardwell, in 
reply, said that the financial arrange- 
ments of India and the military allow- 
ances were controlled by the Secretary 
of State for India, and if he thought 
them too large he could reduce them. 
That circumstance alone showed that 
there was a perfect understanding be- 
tween the two Secretaries of State upon 
the subject. Ifthe claim now brought 
forward were forced on the Indian Go- 
vernment it would involve an increased 
charge of about £50,000 a-year on the 
revenues of India. The objection of the 
India Office to the proposal was two-fold. 
They thought the promotion was un- 
necessary; but as the question was a 
military one, they waived that objec- 
tion. But they also had a financial 
objection, for the Royal Warrant, as 
originally proposed, was drawn in such 
a manner that it put the officers pro- 
moted in the same position as other 
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majors of the Army. They feared that 
claims such as the present might be 
ears and accordingly the Royal 

arrant was purposely altered to pre- 
vent them being made. The Indian 
Government having received a number 
of Petitions from these officers, who 
thought they were entitled to get the 
same pay as other majors, wrote to the 
Duke of Argyll suggesting the abolition 
of what was called the contract system, 
and an increase of the rate of pay of 
all the officers who had been recently 
promoted. The contract system, by 
which all captains of batteries were 
enabled to make considerable profits, 
was a bad system, and the Royal Ar- 
tillery had always objected to it. The 
great majority of the first captains of 
Artillery in India were in receipt of 
these contract allowances, and Sir 
George Barker in 1860 had advised an 
equivalent in the shape of long pay. 
He put it at 300 rupees per month, 
but the Indian Government now esti- 
mated it at between 150 and 200. The 
Duke of Argyll, however, required ac- 
curate information before he decided on 
the amount to be given. This informa- 
tion arrived from India after the noble 
Duke had left office ; and Lord Salisbury, 
who succeeded him, gave his assent to 
the increased expenditure as soon as the 
contract system was abolished, which 
took place on the Ist of April, 1875. 
This was done to remove a grievance 
and to get rid of an objectionable system ; 
but now, after making this concession 
to the officers, and giving them increased 
pay, the Indian Government were asked 
to give this increased pay in addition to 
the contract allowances from the date of 
the Royal Warrant—in other words, the 
Royal Warrant issued in England must 
ipso facto carry with it Indian allowances 
and Indian pay. If that were once 
admitted, it would destroy the funda- 
mental principle of Indian finance; and 
he was sure the Secretary for War would 
not desire such an alteration, which 
would also involve the English military 
authorities in great difficulties. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had wished the case 
to be referred to a Select Committee; 
but in doing so they would only follow 
up a foregone conclusion. The whole 
question, in fact, was whether they were 
dealing with arrears of pay, or with a 
demand for increased pay. Lord Salis- 
bury having looked carefully into the 
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facts, had come to the conclusion that 
this was a claim which could not be 
admitted. His Council, which included 
several military men, who were usually 
tender towards grievances, were unani- 
mous in their opinion of it. The Indian 
Council, it should be remembered, had 
by Act of Parliament an absolute veto 
upon all expenditure, and he could not 
imagine that Parliament would take 
away from it that control and transfer it 
to the War Office. Certainly it was to 
be regretted that any of the officers 
should have made complaints for some 
time without being answered; but the 
Secretary of State was giving the matter 
his attention, and Papers would soon be 
on the Table of the House. The trans- 
action had occurred before the present 
Government entered office, and their 
claims were a legacy which, however 
unpleasant it might be, would have to 
be settled. It was plain, nevertheless, 
that the charge ought not to be on the 
revenues of India, and the Duke of 
Argyll, had he anticipated them, would 
never have agreed to the Warrant. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had stated that 
the case was before Parliament; for his 
own part, he did not think so, though, 
no doubt, Parliament was the ultimate 
appeal. He was not sorry that appeal 
had been made, for it had given him an 
opportunity of mentioning the circum- 
stances under which the Warrant had 
been issued ; the conditions imposed by 
the Duke of Argyll, and the care he had 
taken to state distinctly that he did not 
intend to allow the charge to be placed 
on the Indian revenues. Under these 
circumstances, he must ask the House 
to negative the Motion; for if the ques- 
tion had concerned the finances of Eng- 
land, there would have been but one 
answer—namely, that of the English 
taxpayer: he believed, however, that 
the House would in like manner protect 
the taxpayers of India. 

Captain NOLAN said, that accord- 
ing to Lord Cardwell, it was intended 
that the rank of major in the Artillery 
should carry the pay of major of the 
Line. Nothing could be clearer than 
that; but the fact was that there was a 
want of correspondence between the two 
offices, and the India Office had repu- 
diated the increased pay. ‘The noble 
Lord had referred to a letter in which 
the India Office had refused to sanction 
the increased pay; but these words oc- 
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curred in another part of the same 
letter— 

“Tt must, at the same time, be considered 

that what is just to the British Army cannot be 
set aside, because the peculiar arrangements of 
India render the change more expensive.” 
The noble Lord had endeavoured to 
prove that the two Offices had acted in 
concert to oppose the pay from the year 
1872 to 1874; and he could demonstrate 
that the War Office could not possibly 
interfere. The fact was that up to 1875 
there was no possibility of the War 
Office objecting. He believed that the 
War Office and the India Office were 
acting together now; but were they to 
take the answer of the noble Lord as 
final, or were they to expect to hear 
something from the Secretary of State 
for War ; because, if the noble Lord 
spoke not only for the India Office, but 
also for the War Office, why did not 
Lord Cardwell speak not only for the 
War Office, but for the India Office, in 
1872? The fact was that for two years 
they had been giving these officers a 
superior rank without any increase of 
pay, and the consequence was, that they 
had to maintain a superior position and 
to meet heavier expenses without a 
similar increase of income. 

GenerAL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
supported the Motion. He was in favour 
of the utmost economy being at all 
times exercised with regard to the finan- 
ces of India; and at no previous period, 
not even when the finances of India 
were in great disorder after the Mutiny, 
was real economizing in the manage- 
ment of Indian expenditure more needed 
than at the present time, when new or 
additional taxes were about to be laid 
on the people of India in order to meet 
imprudent and unwise outlays; but, at 
the same time, he thought justice ought 
to be done, and that there were many 
openings both in the civil and military 
services for effecting these economies 
without resorting to the objectionable 
practice of withholding from individuals 
their fair and reasonable claims, and on 
this broad ground he considered every 
officer entitled to the remuneration which 
the custom of the service had entitled 
him. At all events, it was right that 
the interests of these officers should be 
protected at any cost. Injustice had al- 
ready been done to the Artillery officers 
in that case—he cared not by what 
means or in what way—and a remedy 
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ought to be found. When the Go- 
vernment saw fit, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to raise first captains to field 
rank they were bound to give them the 
pay of that rank. It had been stated by 
the noble Lord that Artillery officers had 
been already sufficiently remunerated 
in India by contract allowances. Well, 
he admitted that some Artillery officers 
had made money by contract allowances ; 
but many who were careless did not 
cover the expenses they had incurred. 
But it was wrong to say that the officers 
alone benefited by these contracts, for 
the Government of India was far more 
benefited; the work done for the money 
paid under these contracts between the 
commanders of batteries and the State 
was far more cheaply, and, on the whole, 
as efficiently done than if the Govern- 
ment had retained the duty. Besides, 
the abolition of the contracts could have 
easily been ordered in 1872 as they had 
been since; it was, therefore, in the in- 
terests of the State that these contracts 
were kept up until 1875, and, being so 
kept up for the benefit of one party, 
there was no reason for keeping back 
the pay of majors until the Government 
found it convenient to undertake the 
work. Then, another reason might be 
urged, that though 58 battery officers 
were in receipts of profits from contracts 
with the Government to maintain batte- 
ries and houses in an efficient state out 
of the allowances, yet there were 28 
battery commanders who had no such 
contract allowances, but who, holding 
the rank of major, were only paid as 
captains, being a course entirely at va- 
riance with all the precedents in In- 
dia. Onthis ground he supported the 
Motion. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that this was a question which had been 
going on for several years, and, as had 
been admitted by his noble Friend, no 
answer had been given either by the 
Office of the Secretary of State for War, 
to which the officers looked, or by the 
India Office, who were to give the extra 
pay. That no answer should have been 
given was a great grievance in itself, 
and ought not to be tolerated by the 
House. It was a plain, straightforward 
question, and it was a mischievous and 
a miserable thing that a question of pay 
and allowances should be bandied about 
between two great Offices of State, the 
War Office and the India Office, and 
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that neither of those two great Depart- 
ments should have taken it up and settled 
the question. He had himself formed 
ow of a deputation to his right hon. 

riend the Secretary for War in re- 
lation to this subject; and, judging 
from his words, as well from the expres- 
sion of his countenance, he certainly 
understood that he thought the officers 
had a very good case, and that he would 
be prepared fully to endorse what Lord 
Cardwell had stated in that House, 
when without any reservation he de- 
clared that it was necessary in the in- 
terests of the service that first captains 
of Artillery and Engineers should have 
the substantive rank of majors in the 
Army with the pay and emoluments of 
that rank. He therefore hoped the House 
would pause before they gave a vote 
adverse to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Jervis). A 
compromise had been arrived at in 1875 
which now satisfied the officers, and it 
was only right that the claims of those 
who served as majors from 1872 to 1875 
should be allowed. He looked to his 
right hon. Friend, in conjunction with 
the India Office, to do justice to these 
men. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that during the discussion he had been 
so frequently appealed to, that he 
thought it his duty to say something 
with reference to the question. It was 
quite true that when he first heard of 
this case, and especially when he re- 
ceived the deputation which had been 
alluded to by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, he thought a great deal; of 
it—that it required further investiga- 
tion, and so far as the War Office was 
concerned there had been no lack of 
energy in calling upon the India Office 
to say whether they would do what was 
required or not. The Secretary of State 
for India in Council had the power con- 
ferred upon him to say what they would 
pay out of the India finances in respect 
of the Army; and it was to them he had 
had to appeal, and to them they must 
look for a decision. At the same time, 
he ought to say that when he read the 
answer of Lord Salisbury, which he was 
sorry, through some misapprehension, 
was not on the Table of the House, he 
had come to the conclusion that, though 
there had been some confusion in the 
beginning of the case, there was an 
explicit understanding that if these 
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majors were made, their promotion was 
not to entitle them to these additional 
allowances in India, entailing such a 
large expense. One fact which showed 
that that must have been the case was 
this—There was the arrangement of 
contract allowances to captains in India, 
on which it had been said some of them 
made a profit of 25 per cent. Captains 
of Horse Artillery in India received 
£605 independent of contract allowances, 
whereas majors at home had only 
£356 5s. 6d. COaptains in India had 
nearly double what majors had at home, 
so that being made a major probably 
brought a man up to what he had asa 
captain in India. Butthere were others 
who had not these contract allowances ; 
and the Duke of Argyll showed how en- 
tirely he considered the matter was in 
his own hands; as, in order to equalize 
the receipts of these two classes, he 
raised those who had not these bene- 
ficiary contracts from 30 rupees to 100 
rupees per month. And these officers, 
who thus had their pay increased, were 
amongst the majors who were now ask- 
ing for arrears. They were not, in fact, 
arrears of pay at all—they were allow- 
ances given in India at the discretion of 
the Indian Government. They were 
under the control of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. After a 
full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, Lord Salisbury had, he be- 
lieved, judiciously come to the conclusion 
that they were not bound to give these 
arrears. No doubt the intention of 
Lord Cardwell had been to put the 
majors in India on the same footing as 
majors of the Line; but when he con- 
sulted with the Secretary of State for 
India a difficulty arose which he did not 
foresee with reference to the charge on 
India, and an alteration was made in 
the Warrant accordingly, making it im- 
perative on the Government of India 
not to pay those claims. The Duke of 
Argyll, in order to compensate those 
who had not contract allowances, added 
to their income 70 rupees per month ; 
but though the majors were content to 
receive an increase of income of 70 rupees 
per month from the Secretary of State 
for India, they refused to accept any 
decrease of pay from the same authority, 
although that discretion was clearly 
iven to him by the Act. Sir John 

dye had gone fully into this matter, 
and was clearly of opinion that these 
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majors were not entitled to have the full 
pay and allowances of majors in India ; 
and that was acted upon from the be- 
ginning. It was a great pity there had 
not been more negotiation at first, and 
that everything had not been put in 
writing on a clear and accurate footing ; 
but the Indian Government had acted 
throughout in good faith and honour in 
the matter with the War Office, and he 
could not but support his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary in the conclusion 
he had come to. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK said, it 
was immaterial whether the late or the 
present Government were to be blamed 
for the lapse that had occurred with 
reference to this subject. This was a 
question of justice and truth, and it 
ought not to be decided on narrow tech- 
nicalities. He would ask whether, when 
these officers were promoted to the rank 
of major, they were informed that they 
would not receive additional pay in the 
usual manner—namely, by a General 
Order of the Governor General in Coun- 
cil? [Mr. Gatnorne Harpy: There 
was a General Order issued in August. | 
It was not issued in the usual terms; 
and as there had been a misunderstand- 
ing on the subject, he thought as a point 
of honour they ought to do what these 
officers asked, and not, at any rate, allow 
their case to be bandied about between 
the two Offices without any notice being 
taken of the grievance under which they 
undoubtedly suffered. The. refusal to 
pay what the officers believed they were 
entitled to, had created a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, and if the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Jervis) 
insisted on a division he should feel 
bound to vote with him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the following were the words used 
by Lord Cardwell in introducing the 
Army Estimates in 1872 :— 


“We now propose to establish the rank of 
major in the Artillery with a pay and position 
similar to that of major in the Line.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccix. 892.] 


But no one in the House at the time, and 
no officer interested in the matter, could 
suppose for a moment that Lord Card- 
well had control over the revenues of 
India. The pay and allowances of the 
Army in India rested absolutely with 
the Indian Government, and when Lord 
Cardwell made the statement, he was 
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perfectly acquainted with the fact. When 
the time came for the Warrant to be 
issued, Sir Thomas Pears pointed out 
the existence of the contract allowances, 
and showed that to give the Artillery 
majors the full pay of Line majors, in 
addition to those lucrative allowances, 
was to impose too great a burden upon 
the Indian taxpayers. It was to avoid 
this that a break was made in the rate of 
pay, andit wasfixed at 14s. 6d. and 18s. 6d., 
withacommand allowance of 1s. 6d. That 
allowed the Indian Government to make 
such an arrangement as they chose, and 
prevented them from being saddled with 
an expense altogether out of proportion 
to that which they were entitled to 
bear. As to those arrangements anyone 
who knew Lord Cardwell knew him to 
be a man who would not make any state- 
ment unless he was able to carry it out, 
and yet such a statement he would have 
made had he promised these officers ad- 
ditional pay in India. Sir Thomas Pears, 
whom the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Jervis) had attacked, was a 
man of the highest honour and inte- 
grity, and there was nothing contradic- 
tory between his statement and that 
which his noble Friend had made in this 
House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 93; Noes 
145: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 190.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, in op- 
posing the Motion, said, he had often 
heard that no interest was taken in 
Indian affairs, unless personal matters 
were involved. He confessed that when 
he compared the attendance that even- 
ing, when a question had been before 
the House affecting certain persons out- 
side the House, who, however, had 
strong influence inside the House, with 
the attendance the other night when 
the Indian Budget was under discus- 
sion, and when the whole question of 
Indian finance was being debated, he 
was obliged to come to the conclusion 
that those who made this statement were 
right. The vote just given, if effect 
were given to it, would reverse the 
whole policy on which was founded 
the financial Government of India. He 
would yet trust that, in the end, the 
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official statements would prevail over 
the impassioned appeal which had been 
made that evening. He should, there- 
fore, again divide the House against the 
Motion. 


The House divided :—Ayes 104; Noes 
56: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 191.) 


Resolved, That the Papers respecting the 
arrears of pay due by the Government of India 
to Officers of the Royal’ Artillery and Royal 
Engineers be referred to a Select Committee. 


Army—First Class 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.—(/r. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—FIRST CLASS RESERVES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 


‘‘That, having regard to the fact that men 
of the First Class Army Reserve, when called 
out last autumn, appeared in a larger proportion 
than any other branch of Her Majesty’s Forces, 
this House is of opinion that it would be ex- 
pedient to allow at least five thousand men now 
in barracks, who are over thirty years of age 
and have had ten years service, to retire into 
that reserve,” 


said, he was sorry that so long a period 
as three and a-half months had elapsed 
before an opportunity was afforded to 
the House of discussing the Army Esti- 
mates. He regretted this the more, 
because, in the first place, the matter 
could be discussed without anything of 
Party feeling; and in the second, be- 
cause he thought the House was bound 
to inquire now how far the plan of Lord 
Cardwell had answered, and more 
especially, seeing the state of affairs in 
the East, and the existence of a war 
which might extend over Europe and 
even to our own shores, to consider what 
was the state of our military Forces. 
He gave the Secretary of State for War 
every credit for the loyalty with which 
he had endeavoured to carry out the 
plans of Lord Cardwell in re-organizing 
the Army; but, as the years of transi- 
tion from the old to the new system had 
passed by, it was now both wise and 
expedient that the public should have 
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a full and frank diagnosis of the condi- 
tion of the Army. His object was to 
state certain facts in order to show that 
the existing condition of things was un- 
sound, and then to ask some questions 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War as to the means to 
be taken in order to provide a remedy, 
and to which he hoped the Committee 
would get satisfactory answers, before 
any more money was voted. Rumour 
said that the Government contemplated 
asking for a vote of £5,000,000, and 
in about six weeks Parliament would 
have ceased to be sitting. Under these 
circumstances the interests of the nation 
demanded a full and careful investiga- 
tion of, and an intelligent criticism upon, 
the condition of our military Forces. 
At the time of the reforms introduced by 
Lord Cardwell it was generally agreed 
that the condition of our military Forces 
was such that it was essential to the 
safety of the country that they should be 
put upon a sound footing ; and that the 
cost of our Army was out of all propor- 
tion to the number of men that we could 
bring together in case of emergency. 
The remedy that was proposed was that 
in future, in time of peace, the Army 
should create and maintain a Reserve of 
young men who, in time of war, should 
rejoin the Army, and it was predicted 
that the country would receive its reward 
in having a thoroughly efficient Army 
and a diminishing military expenditure. 
So far, however, from the expenditure 
having decreased, it had increased, 
and was still increasing. Comparing 
the year 1874 with 1877, he said the 
Estimates in the former year were 
£14,485,700, while the Estimates for the 
present year amounted to £15,443,700 ; 
but there were Supplementary Estimates, 
which had been already voted, amount- 
ing to £140,000, making altogether 
£15,583,700, or an increase upon the 
year 1874 of £1,098,400. Last year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War proposed to give an increase of 
pay to the extent of 2d. per day to a 
certain class of men in the Army, and 
he did so with a view, as he stated, to 
reduce the enormous amount of desertion 
which then prevailed. Asa matter of 
fact, this had just worked the other way, 
and he (Mr. Holms) ventured at the 
time to express a different view as to 
the result of the proposal from that 
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he held that the effect of giving an 
increase of pay to one class of the men 
would be to increase desertion among 
those who would not come within the 
scope of the proposal. Its financial re- 
sult was this—that in five years the 
additional charge would add £200,000 
to the Estimates; in 10 years it would 
add £300,000; in 15 years, £400,000 ; 
while in 20 years and every year after- 
wards it would add £500,000 to the 
Estimates. Then, again, India this year 
was called upon to pay £260,000 more 
for her recruits than she paid last year, 
not because she was getting more, or a 
better article for the money ; on the con- 
trary, she was getting less, and a worse 
article. She was, under the existing 
system, always called upon to pay for 
our experiments and our failures. Well, 
he thought he had shown clearly, as he 
had said, that our military expenditure, 
both at home and in India, had greatly 
increased since 1874, and that it was 
still increasing. And now he would 
consider how was 1877 as compared 
with 1871 as regarded actual numbers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War stated, in introducing the Army 
Estimates, that our Establishments were 
full, and he was perfectly right in saying 
so. But while that was so, the actual 
number they had now was 4,048 men 
fewer than they had throughout the year 
1871. It was stated in the annual 
abstract that the average Force through- 
out that year of non-commissioned 
officers and men was 183,471, which, 
with 3,448 of the First Class Army Re- 
serve brought the total up to 186,919. 
In the beginning of the present year, 
there were 181,875 non-commissioned 
officers and men and 6,062 of the First 
Class Army Reserve, making a total of 
187,837. That would at first sight 
appear to be an increase; but a close 
examination of the Estimates for each 
year would show that this year 5,066 
men were transferred from the perma- 
nent Staff of the Militia to the Regular 
Army. Thus in comparing the numbers 
they ought either to add these to 1874, 
or to subtract them from this year. If 
this was done, the result would be, as 
he had stated, to show that we had, at 
the present time, 4,048 fewer men than 
in 1871. Again, in 1870 and 1871 we 
had the enormous force of 64,000 men 
rated as old pensioners. This year they 
were asked to vote 68,234 of the same 
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class, at an expense of £153,000 for 
them more than they had voted under 
that head in 1871. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in introducing the Army 
Enlistment Bill in 1876, said that his 
object in doing so was to induce a better 
class of men to enter the Army—a class 
which would greatly reduce desertion. 
Well, it had not had that effect; and, 
in fact, the condition of our soldiers at 
that moment was not creditable to the 
nation. He would compare the amount 
of military crime with that of civil crime, 
as between the years 1873 and 1875. 
They had recently had before them a 
measure of considerable interest— 
namely, the Prisons Bill; and in the 
course of the discussion to which it gave 
rise facts were stated which showed a 
satisfactory condition on the part of the 
people of this country—a moral advance- 
ment among its industrial population 
which was highly satisfactory. They 
were told, on the authority of the Go- 
vernment, that our prisons were far too 
numerous, and that it was possible to 
close at least 50 of them in England and 
Wales; and that this was due not so 
much to higher wages or the spread of 
education, but in no small degree to the 
prevalence of a kindlier system — a 
stretching out of the hand towards men 
to give them self-control and that self- 
respect, which, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
had well said, was the foundation of all 
respect. They had, however, on the 
other hand, a system of treatment in the 
Army which they had a right to expect 
would have prevailed in the 16th or 
17th centuries rather than at the present 
day. What were the facts? The pro- 
portion of crime, or what was included 
under that head, in the Army was infi- 
nitely greater than that of the civil 
community. The number of criminal 
convictions in the United Kingdom in 
the year 1870 was 18,400; while in 
1875, with a great increase of popula- 
tion, the number had fallen to 15,580. 
The number of sentences by court- 
martial in 1870 was 6,900, or, as the 
Army was small then, the corrected 
number would be 7,600, while in 1875 
the number had increased to 9,000, and 
that among 93,000 men. If they only 
had the same proportion as between the 
numbers of the Army and that of the 
civil population, they would have only 
93 soldiers in prison instead of 2,060, 
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He visited Millbank the other day, and 
there, within three-quarters of a mile 
of that House, he found 550 military 
prisoners, about 500 of whom, under a 
more common-sense system, would not 
be there at all. If there were 62 Bul- 
garian prisoners confined in a prison, 
questions would be asked in that House, 
and there would be a full attendance of 
hon. Members; but the existence of 
things at Millbank was regarded as a 
matter for no comment. The punish- 
ments in the Army had by no means 
decreased. In 1870 there were 1,616, 
in 1871 there were 1,032, and in 1876 
there were 1,682 punishments inflicted. 
No fewerthan 164,000minor punishments 
were inflicted upon soldiers in 1875. 
Those were the years when they were 
told that the condition of the soldier was 
improving; but, in his opinion, it was 
getting steadily worse. The truth was 
that the condition of the Army was such 
that no respectable young man would 
enter it, even if the pay were raised to 
10s. a-day, and the conditions of the Ser- 
vice must be altered before they would be 
able to attract them to join. At the be- 
ginning of the Session the hon. and 
gallant Member for Winchester (Colonel 
Naghten) asked the Home Secretary, 
whether he was aware of the great num- 
ber of criminal offences committed wher- 
ever large bodiesof troops were stationed, 
and whether, if those offences were not 
diminished, it was the intention of the 
Home Office to send down an increased 
force of police at the cost of the Govern- 
ment? It used to be said by Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Palmerston, when the 
number of military Forces was objected 
to, that they acted as police to preserve 
peace and order; but, in this case, the 
Government had been invited to send 
down police to keep the troops in order. 
They had received Returns as to the 
state of the Army in 1874 and 1875, and 
he thought that, as a Member of the 
House, he ought to be furnished with 
the fullest information as to its state in 
1876. The all-important question con- 
nected with the Army, as showing what 
the hold was they had on the men, was 
the crime of desertion, and the test of 
desertion was the numberof men branded 
as deserters by being advertized for by 
the War Office. In 1871 the number 
thus advertized for was 6,971, and in 
1876, 7,610, as belonging to the Regular 
Army. The number in the Militia was, 
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in 1871, 6,641, and in 1876, 11,469. 
Last year was the crowning year of de- 
sertion; for, while in 1871, 13,600 were 
regarded—and justly—as an enormous 
number of deserters, the aggregate 
number who deserted from the Army 
and the Militia was about 19,000. Ina 
single month of last year—namely, Oc- 
tober—the desertions were from the 
Army, 854, and from the Militia, 1,600, 
making a total of 2,454. The War 
Office was in despair, and these deser- 
tions were causing such deficiencies in 
the ranks that something desperate had 
to be done; the physical standard had to 
be lowered, and they were taking young 
men or old, long men or short. He 
warned the House not to be carried 
away with any idea whatever that the 
Army was improving—it was doing no- 
thing of the kind; it was steadily sinking 
and subsiding from every point of view. 
During the quarter ending in March the 
deserters advertised for were—last year, 
1,750, and this year, 2,020. As to crime 
in the Army, if it were regarded.as a 
blot in 1871, it was greater and darker in 
1877. The expense of dealing with these 
criminal offences was not inconsiderable. 
The sickness and mortality which were 
also regarded as too great in 1870 or 
1871 had increased, but the increase was 
so small that he would say it was infini- 
tesimal. He would next ask the House 
to look at a more serious question. The 
cardinal principle which was laid down 
in 1871 of having an annual jteserve of 
trained men had not been atall successful. 
All the discussions of that time centred 
upon the Reserve, and the Preamble of 
the Army Enlistment Bill recognized the 
same principle, while all the speakers in 
the debate insisted upon it, that it was 
essential to have sufficient time in order 
to create a Reserve. Captain Vivian, 
on the faith of actuarial calculations, 
was glad to be able to tell the British 
taxpayer what he might expect, and he 
told us, to a man and to a day, how we 
were to get these Reserve Forces. In 
seven years ending on the 12th of Au- 
gust this year we were to have 61,266 
men; next year, 81,811; and in 1883, 
the 18th and final year of the scheme, 
178,964, who were to be under the age 
of 31. These were actuarial calculations 
of what was necessary for the safety of 
the country; and our position was worse 
now than when they were made. The 
House would observe the exactness of 
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these numbers and would remember that 
those men were to be under the age of 
81 years. He would like to know how 
many of those 61,000 men would turn 
out on the 12th of August of this year? 
He had endeavoured every year to show 
that these anticipations could not be 
realized at the rate at which we were 
obtaining recruits; and he was told— 
‘* Only wait until 1877, when our plans 
will be matured, and then we will dis- 
cuss it.’’ Well, then, let them discuss 
the question that evening. Last year, 
the Secretary of State for War said the 
Reserve was not large, but he expected 
that this year it would be numbered by 
as many thousands as there were hun- 
dreds last year; and on that account he 
said last year it would be contrary to 
common sense to adopt the revolutionary 
system advocated by the hon. Member 
for Hackney, as it would throw every- 
thing into confusion just at the moment 
the new system was coming into opera- 
tion. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
satisfied with the new system now that 
it was in operation? He might have 
had the wrong figures handed to him at 
the War Office; but it was astonishing 
he should have adhered to them. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I never 
said anything of the kind; if the hon. 
Member will look to what I have said, 
he will find I never anticipated more 
than about 7,000 or 8,000 men this year. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he would not 
attribute to the right hon. Gentleman 
anything he could not find in Hansard. 
On the 1st of January this year, there 
were 6,062 men in the First Class Re- 
serve, and in 1871, there were 7,022, so 
that in six years, in place of an increase 
in the Reserve for which we had paid 
millions, there was a decrease of 960 
men. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he could not depend upon more than 
3,000 men being added this year, and 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, in his evidence before the Militia 
Committee (Question 7,843), said it was 
not probable the Reserve Force would 
reach 21,000 in the course of the next 
four years. Would the House be justi- 


fied, if it recognized this condition of 
things without a protest? If a Birming- 
ham manufacturer had undertaken to 
deliver 61,266 rifles by the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1877, and when the time came he 
had only 9,000 ready, but pointed to the 
capacity of his establishment and his 
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stock of raw material, he would not be 
trusted in future; and the complaint 


Reserves. 


‘against the War Office was, that it 


pointed to the raw material, instead of 
producing the manufactured article 
which had been promised and paid for. 


If the promise had been kept and we 
had 60,000 men living at their homes, 
‘the result might have been fewer men 


living in barracks by 30,000 or 40,000, 
and a reduction of the Estimates by 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000. This was 
the central question, to which we were 


‘bound to look. Of the 3,889 men called 
‘out last year, only 1} per cent failed to 
‘appear, and high eulogiums were passed 


upon their appearance by the Secretary 


for War, while none of them got into 


difficulties. That showed they were the 
sort of men they wanted, that they con- 
stituted the best and cheapest Force, 
and that the safety of the nation did not 
depend upon the number of men in bar- 
racks; but upon the number of trained 
men inthe country. This was the direc- 
tion in which we must look if we were 
to get rid of crime and desertion. If the 
safety of the nation was dependent upon 
the prospective Reserve in 1871, it was 
still more dependent upon it in 1877. The 
Secretary for War had made no sign for 
three years, and he could scarcely expect 
the House now to refrain from expressing 
an opinion. The result of all the en- 
deavours to form a Reserve was, that it 
did not exist. He must now come to 
the quantity and quality of the raw 
material. And with regard to that, our 
condition was worse than it was in 1871; 
it was worse also in comparison with the 
other Armies of Europe, which had been 
improving, while ours had been retro- 
grading. If the Government could not 
get recruits, they ought to take the House 
into their counsel. Superficial observers 
went to Aldershot and saw a handful of 
battalions, containing, as they were told, 
a number of recruits, and they were 
satisfied with the condition of the British 
Army; but they overlooked the fact 
that what they saw was but a handful, 
and forgot that the difficulty was what 
they did not see—those who were dis- 
charged as incorrigible, those who were 
playing hide and seek, and the raw 
recruits who were being manufactured 
into soldiers. In dealing with the quan- 
tity and the quality of the raw material 
from which our soldiers were manufac- 
tured, he would refer to the statement 
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made on the part of the Government on 
the 9th of March, 1871, that the number 
of recruits which would be necessary 
annually to enable us to maintain our 
Army and the Reserve upon a proper 
footing was 32,449. But, looking at the 
number of recruits enlisted during the 
five years commencing in 1871, he found 
that instead of our having obtained 
163,400 recruits in that period, as we 
ought to have done had the Government 
programme been carried out, we had only 
enlisted 97,600, being 65,800 short of 
the proper number Parliament and the 
nation had been led to expect. Yet, in 
view of these facts, we were told year 
after year that recruiting was in an excel- 
lent state, and that we were getting all 
the men we wanted. He denied the 
accuracy of that statement altogether. 
Instead of obtaining 32,500 recruits in 
1876, we only enlisted 29,370, leaving 
us, in round numbers, 3,000 short. In 
our modern system, with respect to 
quality, it was absolutely necessary that 
a certain age in regard to recruits should 
be closely observed. The recruit was 
the raw material out of which the soldier 
was made; and all Europe was agreed 
that the life of a soldier—the fighting 
period of his career—only lasted 12 
years—namely, from 20 to 32 years of 
age. The limit of age for enlistment 
had been fixed by the War Office Memo- 
randum of 1878, at from 18 to 25, that 
for passing into the Reserve being fixed 
at 31. For two years that limit had 
been strictly adhered to, and no recruits 
were enlisted in the Infantry regiments 
above the age of 21, the average age of 
recruits up to April, 1875, being from 
19 to 20. He would now proceed to lay 
before the House figures which would 
show them to what a pass recruiting had 
come. The War Office were now taking 
men as recruits who were 30 years of 
age—that was to say, within one year of 
the age which was the limit for their 
being passed into the Reserve. During 
the first five months of 1876 we obtained 
only 8,754 recruits; and in the five 
months following, when the limit of age 
was set aside, we obtained 10,000. Then 
the War Office lowered the standard 
from dft. 5in., at which it had remained 
since 1871, to 5ft. 4}in., and the result 
of both changes was to give us 29,370 
recruits for the year. The consequence 
was, that recruits were taken at an age 
which rendered them practically useless 
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for continued service; and he did not 
hesitate to say that there were 5,000, 
6,000, or 8,000 of the numbers for the 
year who ought never to have been taken 
at all, and would never have been taken 
in any previous year. In January of 
the present year, the number of recruits 
obtained was 4,046; in February, the 
Order respecting the limit of age was 
again enforced, and the number fell at 
once to 2,600, and in March, to 1,719, 
showing that the number had steadily 
failen month by month. In the mean- 
time the recruiting sergeants for the 
Militia were all over the country, and 
enlisted 38,000 men for that Force in 
the year from among the agricultural 
labourers between 19 and 23 years of 
age, just the very men that were wanted 
for the Army. Ours was a military 
nation, and there would be no difficulty 
about obtaining proper recruits if the 
matter was properly gone about. Passing 
to another point, he would ask what 
was the condition of our Army or- 
ganization at the present time? He 
regretted to say that, in his opinion, 
its condition was very unsound. Not 
one of the Army Corps in the country 
was complete. In not one case had the 
General who was to be at the head of the 
Corps, and who was to be responsible 
for everything, been appointed. A mili- 
tary man, whose opinion he had asked 
as to the condition of the Commissariat 
and Transport Service, which if would 
be remembered had so completely broken 
down in the Crimean War, had assured 
him that very few men, even among 
those connected with that department, 
knew much about it, so great was the 
muddle and confusion which prevailed. 
The facts he had stated, drawn from 
official sources, showed, he submitted, 
that the condition of the Army was 
worse at present than it had been in 
1871, and, in particular, that the Re- 
serve had utterly and signally failed. 
He had shown that during the last three 
years the expenditure had increased by 
over £1,000,000; that the number of 
men in the Regular Army and First 
Class Reserve was 4,048 fewer than in 
1871; that the number of old pensioners 
—not fighting men—had increased by 
4,016; that the number of men con- 
stantly in prison had increased in four 
years by 400; that the number of Army 
and Militia deserters advertized for had 
increased since 1871 by-5,471; and that, 
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beyond doubt, thousands of recruits had 
during the past year been taken who 
would certainly up to 1876 have have 
been rejected. It was, therefore, im- 
possible for the War Office to declare 
that that which was black in 1871, and 
blacker in 1877, could be, as it was 
sometimes called, rose-colour. He hoped 
that the House would not vote one penny 
of the £11,000,000 that remained to be 
voted for the Army until the Secretary 
of State for War had clearly stated his 
opinion on the state of our Forces. He 
asked the Government whether they 
were satisfied with our present position 
with regard to the Army; secondly, did 
they intend to maintain and encourage 
the system inaugurated by their Prede- 
cessors of forming a Reserve of trained 
men under 31 years of age, or not; 
thirdly, if so, how and when they pro- 
posed to bring up the number of such 
Reserves; and, fourthly, if not, what was 
to be their military policy? His Motion 
would go in the right direction. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had said, on the Sth 
March, that— 


“The Committee will be pleased to hear that 
recruits are coming into the Army in such num- 
bers as, I believe, will enable us to fill up 
our Reserves more expeditiously.” —[3 Hansard, 
ecxxxii. 1408.] 

If the Motion were carried the number 
would be but 14,000, which was within 
the limit of the Vote proposed. . He 
hailed with satisfaction the Amendment 
that had been placed on the Paper to 
his Motion, to pass into the Reserve as 
many men who had served more than 
three, and less than six years, as could 
be conveniently spared from their regi- 
ments, in order to carry out the original 
intention of the Army Enlistment Act of 
1870, if over 30 years of age. No doubt, 
the British Army had done great deeds, 
and won imperishable victories; but they 
were bound to remember that it was 
their duty to take care that they main- 
tained their Army in future as their 
forefathers maintained it in the past. 
The destinies of the country were in 
their hands, and it was not only their 
duty to maintain the Army for the safety 
of the country, but to maintain it with a 
due regard to the social advancement 
that had been made by all classes, as a 
means of improving rather than of de- 
teriorating their population. He would 
conclude by moving the Resolution of 
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which he had given Notice, which he 
regarded as extremely moderate and 
practicable, inasmuch as he only asked 
the House to assent to what would be 
the beginning of a sound system. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the fact that men of the 
First Class Army Reserve, when called out last 
autumn, appeared in a larger proportion than 
any other branch of Her Majesty’s forces, this 
House is of opinion that it would be expedient 
to allow at least five thousand men now in 
barracks, who are over thirty years of age and 
have had ten years’ service, to retire into that 
reserve,”—(Mr. John Holms,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Cotonen ALEXANDER said, he was 
surprised that after the excellent speech 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Holms) had just made, 
he had concluded with so feeble a Mo- 
tion. He could scarcely believe the hon. 
Gentleman to be serious in making that 
Motion, than which nothing more impo- 
tent could be conceived. The Motion, 
was, in fact, only a peg on which to hang 
the speech ; but there was another Mo- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman had 
been twice prevented from bringing be- 
fore the House, which would have been 
a better peg for the purpuse; because 
that Motion challenged the soundness of 
the whole military policy of the late, as 
well as the present, Secretary of State 
for War. That Motion raised a distinct 
issue as to the expediency of remodel- 
ling our Army on a new basis. That 
Motion would have been perfectly intel- 
ligible; but the object of the present 
Motion he (Colonel Alexander) confessed 
he was totally at a loss to understand. 
He would refer to a few practical diffi- 
culties which were, in his opinion, inse- 
parable from the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal. The hon. Gentleman now pro- 
posed that the Secretary of State for 
War should transfer into the First Class 
Army Reserve a number of men not 
exceeding 5,000, who had completed a 
service of not more than 10 years with 
the colours. If these men were to be 
forced into the Reserve, it would bea 
monstrous injustice. On the other hand, 
if they were not to be forced into the 
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it very difficult to persuade them to 
sacrifice themselves in order to gratify 
his fancy. Previous to 1847, enlistment 
was nominally for life, but practically 
for 21 years; and there were now in the 
Army men who had enlisted for life. 
He knew a man in his own battalion 
who had enlisted in 1844, and had now 
completed 33 years’ service, and this 
man had a son serving in the same bat- 
talion whe had nearly completed 11 
years’ service. In 1847 the Limited 
Enlistment Act was passed, under the 
provisions of which men were enlisted to 
serve for 10 years, with the option, if 
approved of by the commanding officers, 
of re-enlisting for another term of 11 
years, in order to complete 21 years’ ser- 
vice with the colours. That Act re- 
mained in force until the passing of the 
Short Service Act in 1870. The effect 
therefore of the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal would be to transfer into the First 
Class Army Reserve all men enlisted 
between the years 1857 and 1867. As 
he had said, it would be monstrously 
unjust to force into the Reserve those 
men who after 10 years’ service had 
elected to serve 11 years longer under 
the colours. The hon. Gentleman might, 
perhaps, say that the men would volun- 
teer for the Reserve ; but he would cer- 
tainly be disappointed in that expecta- 
tion. His (Colonel Alexander’s) own 
experience had satisfied him that they 
would not do so. After the First Class 
Army Reserve was initiated, it remained 
for several years at a merely nominal 
figure. It was supposed to consist of 
men who had completed 10 years’ ser- 
vice with the colours, and officers were 
bound to ask their men at the expiration 
of that period whether they would enlist 
in the Reserve Force. The reply was 
almost invariably ‘“‘No!” A fortiori, 
men who had enlisted for a further term 
of 11 years would not be persuaded to 
join the Reserve. Moreover, if men of 
this class could be obtained they would 
never amalgamate with the remainder 
of the Reserve, for they would be double 
their age. In his book the hon. Gentle- 
man proposed three years’ service with 
the colours and four with the Reserve, 
and that at the end of that time every 
man should pass into civil life. But now 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to pass 
into the Reserves men who had seen 
nearly double that amount of service. 
Again, the hon. Gentleman had spoken 
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about raw recruits, and he was always 
lamenting the youth of the Army ; but 
his present proposal would tend to make 
the Army still younger, and deprive it of 
the only element which steadied and lea- 
vened the great mass of youths of whom 
the Army was composed. The great 
value of these men was shown by the 
fact that even now 25 per cent of the 
recruits for the Line were allowed to be 
taken for long or 12 years’ service. In 
his (Colonel Alexander’s) opinion the 
only way to obtain a Reserve was by en- 
listing men, as we were now doing, for 
six years’ service with the colours and 
six for the Reserve. Men enlisted for 
service with the colours only would never 
take kindly to the Reserve. The hon. 
Gentleman was impatient at the slow 
progress which the Reserve was mak- 
ing; but it should be remembered that 
Prussia, to which he referred by way of 
contrast, had been re-organizing its 
Army for 50 years. He thought, there- 
fore, we should not be downhearted, be- 
cause we had not succeeded in filling up 
our Reserves in six years. It was yet 
too soon to talk of the deficiency in the 
Reserves. As he felt quite sure that the 
element which the hon. Gentleman pro- 

osed to infuse into the Reserve would 
by no means strengthen it, and as the 
proposal would create the maximum of 
inconvenience to the Army, with no ap- 
preciable advantage to the Reserve, he 
hoped the House would decline to enter- 
tain it. 

GreneraL SHUTE considered that a 
great deal of time was being wasted 
over a question which was not a very 
practical one. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms) seemed to think 
that the Army was good for nothing, 
because of the number of boys it con- 
tained. Yet he now proposed to take 
away the few old soldiers and put them 
into this,,as he appeared to think it, 
phantom Reserve. We insisted on a 
purely voluntary enlistment on short 
service, and we were trying to form 
a Reserve. Under those circumstances, 
the only way of getting men of suffi- 
cient age was by inducing men in con- 
siderable numbers to join the Army 
from the Militia, and that could only be 
done by doing what he thought the 
country would never consent to—namely, 
balloting for the Militia and keeping it 
up to its full strength. He hoped 
shortly to see a revision of the Ballot 
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which he could not but admit in its pre- 
sent form was very objectionable. He 
would remind the House that in France 
and Germany no one was allowed to 
enter the Army until he was 20 years of 
age ; but boys of 15 and 16, nominally 18 
and 19 were taken in this country. The 
fact was, that before 20 every English- 
man who was worth his salt had learned 
a trade, and would not enlist in the 
Army. To-niorrow there would be a large 
parade at Aldershot of all the troops 
employed in the Manceuvres. A leading 
journal said it was asplendid Army, and 
no doubt the writer of that article was 
well acquainted with military affairs. 
He (General Shute) had, however, re- 
ceived a letter from a field officer, who 
stated that a commanding officer at 
Aldershot told him he had in his regi- 
ment 700 men under one year’s service ; 
colour-sergeants of two and three years’ 
service ; 300 or 400 recruits at drill, with 
no men fit to instructthem. The records 
and office work were frightful, and the 
regiment was now only a drilling estab- 
lishment. Deserters went away in 
squads. Such was the result of short 
service, for which the present Secretary 
for War was not responsible. Every- 
one knew that we had sacrified a great 
deal for the Reserve. It was to be hoped 
that the Reserve was not altogether a 
myth, and they had had a proof last 
year that it was not so much of a myth 
as he and other hon. Members had ima- 
gined. He wished that, at all events, 
some inducement could be found to in- 
duce men and not boys to enlist, and 
that good recruits were more numerous ; 
but all these details had much better be 
left to the Secretary for War instead of 
being discussed in the House. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
what struck him most in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms) was the conclusion, in which 
he had said a word or two on the Mo- 
tion itself. He had said a good deal on 
the subject of prisons and prison labour, 
but nothing as to the means by which 
practical effect could be given to his pro- 
position. It seemed to him (Sir Henry 
Havelock) that the hon. Member’s ob- 
ject would be better accomplished by 
leaving out of his Motion all the words 
after ‘‘expedient,” and by inserting 
these words— 


“To pass into the Reserve as many men who 
have served more than three and less than six 
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years, as can be conveniently spared from their 
regiments, in order to carry out the original in- 
tention of the Army Enlistment Act of 1870.” 
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That was an Amendment of which he 
(Sir Henry Havelock) had himself given 
Notice, but which the Rules of the 
House prevented him from moving. 
The hon. Member appeared to have 
changed his views, and was evidently on 
the horns of a dilemma, for he now 
agreed that the young soldiers should 
be passed into the Reserve. He had 
further said in his book that ‘‘ real short 
service had never been tried. That he 
(Sir Henry Havelock) granted at once ; 
but he could not think it right to pass 
old soldiers into the Reserve, or to send 
home men who had received 13 or 14 
years’ continuous training while the 
younger men were kept in barracks. 
[Mr. Hots explained that he had not 
proposed to do so.} The question, how- 
ever, came to this—Which of the two 
could best be spared? The young or 
the old soldier, or did the hon. Member 
intend them both to pass into the Re- 
serve, in which case there would be no 
Army? He would venture to criticize 
one or two of the hon. Member’s figures, 
and would remark that he had certainly 
not stated the whole case. The British 
Army, for instance, could not be said to 
be in a worse state now than in 1871, 
merely on the strength of the fact that 
at that time there were 183,000 men in 
the ranks, and only 3,448 in the Re- 
serve, whereas both these branches were 
now diminished by about 2,000 men 
each. Nor was it true that we were now 
in a worse financial position, because the 
amount charged for pensions had in- 
creased by about £150,000. Surely the 
hon. Member did not suppose that any 
one had expected, by initiating in 1870 
the formation of a Reserve, that the pen- 
sion list would be wiped out by 1876? 
The pensions would necessarily require 
an increasing sum of money for several 
years to come. Again, it had been said 
that in 1874, 1,101 bad characters had 
been discharged, and that this number 
had been much larger in 1876—a state- 
ment which only meant that the Army 
machinery had been greatly improved. 
A ‘‘bad character”’ was simply a man 
who pursued a trade which the false 
sentiment of the House itself had done 
much to foster—namely, that of enlist- 
ing from time to time, and who had been 
at last detected. He was glad to have 
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an opportunity of exposing the delusion 
which still clung to the word “‘ branded.” 
The hon. Member had spoken of 19,000 
such men who had been branded, and 
had spoken as if it had been done as in 
former times, when it was done with a 
hot iron; but such was not the case, for 
after all, it only came to this—that they 
were marked ‘“‘BC” by the perfectly 
harmless and painless.operation of tat- 
tooing. As a result, it most certainly 
had the effect of preventing men enlist- 
ing over again. As for the number of 
these men, it had indeed slightly in- 
creased; but the 19,000 deserters of 
whom the hon. Member spoke repre- 
sented the accumulation of many years. 
There was one point on which he was 
able to agree with the hon. Member, a 
point which deserved the serious atten- 
tion of the Secretary for War—namely, 
that it was matter for regret that the 
Reserve which both sides of the House 
had long been endeavouring to form, 
had not assumed greater proportions. 
It seemed to be stationary, just as if 
right hon. Gentlemen had been rolling 
a stone up a hill, and it was constantly 
coming back on them. A remedy was 
required, and the Amendment which 
stood on the Paper in his name pointed 
to a remedy; and he hoped a fair 
trial would be given to it. The fact 
was, the proportion of exceedingly 
young men in the Army was so great, 
that the object of the Act of 1870 could 
not be accomplished. Lord Cardwell 
said that in 1883, or 12 years after the 
Reserve system was begun, he hoped, 
if his intention was carried into effect, 
we should have in the Reserve between 
60,000 and 70,000 men. In that matter 
he feared the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was not exercising the full 
powers given him by law, and that he 
was not resisting as he ought the mili- 
tary pressure put upon him. The Army 
we had now was one of the youngest 
Armies in Europe, the great difficulty 
of commanding officers being to main- 
tain discipline and give anything like 
formation to those young soldiers. In 
the Aldershot Division at present the 
proportion was 35 per cent of men 
under 15 months’ service; he believed 
he would be right in putting it at 12 
months. About a fortnight ago His 
Royal Highness reviewed some 7,000 
men, of whom no fewer than 5,000 were 
under one year’s service. What would 
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be the effect if, out of these regiments 
you were to take the men of 12 years’ 
service? There would be nothing left 
to work upon. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would insist that the men who, 
after three or four years’ service, de- 
sired it, should pass into the Reserve, 
we should soon have a considerable 
Force. But if we aimed at turning old 
soldiers into Reserves, we should never 
have a Reserve Force. One of the most 
difficult problems we had to solve was 
how to combine short service with the 
demands of India, and the sooner the 
right hon. Gentleman brought that 
question to an issue, the sooner the 
country would get something for its 
money. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would suggest to the Indian Govern- 
ment that the average service in India 
should be six years, and not for an inde- 
finite time, he would do better for the 
Indian Government itself as well as for 
the Reserves. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney had stated that we 
were no better off now than we were in 
1874, But, in 1874, we had not any- 
thing like the Reserve we had at pre- 
sent, which, taking the Militia and 
Army Reserves together, amounted to 
some 38,000 men. The real economy 
would be found in passing men after 
three or four years’ service into the Re- 
serve, and then we should have in them a 
Force disposable for service in India as 
well as at home. If the events which 
occurred in India 20 years ago were to 
happen now, the 38,000 men we had in 
the Reserve would be quite available for 
India at six weeks’ notice. There was 
another point to which he wished to 
refer, and that was the great objection 
which young soldiers, as well as old, 
entertained that their pay was not sufli- 
cient to keep them from a state of star- 
vation. Many ofthe men who passed to 
the Reserve did not like to go back to 
their old regiment, and would rather go 
to another, because they considered 
their chances better, and he would there- 
fore suggest that it should be made 
punishable for a man to re-enlist with- 
out declaring that he had served before ; 
and if he made the declaration, that he 
should be allowed to serve in any regi- 
ment he liked. He shared in the opi- 
nion which had been expressed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
that the Reserve ought to become a 
reality. The Commander-in-Chief had 
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stated, in his examination before the 
Committee, that he hoped before the 
end of four years there would be a 
Reserve of 21,000. He (Sir Henry 
Havelock) hoped that would be the 
case; but was of opinion that unless 
more active measures were taken, the 
Reserve would not reach that number. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just sat down (Sir Henry Havelock) had 
connected the Indian with the English 
Service; but he would not enter into 
that subject, because if was not con- 
nected with the points which had been 
discussed by the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms). He would, 
however, assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that he was quite alive to 
the importance of the subject, and that 
it was an object at which the War Office 
was aiming in common with the India 
Office, and he trusted they were ad- 
vancing towards the point which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman wished to 
see reached. With reference to the 
speech of the hon. Member-for Hackney, 
he could not help thinking that it would 
have been much more appropriate if 
that hon. Member, instead of concluding 
as he had done with an impotent Motion, 
had moved for the impeachment of the 
late and present Secretary for War, and 
the complete reversal of our whole mili- 
tary system. The hon. Member had 
presented a very sad and dreadful view 
of the British Army—it was composed 
of the halt and blind, its physical quality 
had been altogether deteriorated, and it 
had more sickness and mortality pre- 
vailing now than at any former period. 
The hon. Member, in illustration, had 
used figures taken from sources which 
had been refuted over and over again ; 
although he had documents quite at 
hand which were completely reliable, he 
went to the police and to The Hue and 
Cry for information as to the amount of 
desertions; but that afforded no test as to 
the true state of the case. There wasa 
document on the Table which gave the 
official details of desertions, but he did 
not choose to refer to its details. In 
1874, there were 5,582 desertions, but 
of that number 2,052 returned to the 
Army, and the total loss was 3,530. In 
1875, there were 4,373 desertions, or 
more than 1,000 less; but 1,944 of those 
men rejoined the Army, and the net 
loss was 2,429; and in the year 1876, 
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when there was an increased Force and 
a greater number of recruits than there 
ever was before in the history of the 
Army, the desertions were 4,878, as 
against 5,582 in 1876; but of those 
men 2,063 rejoined the Army, so that | 
the actual net loss was 2,815. Now, 
when the hon. Member had that docu- 
ment in his hand, was it just or fair to 
go to The Hue and Cry, when the official 
figures showed that there had been a 
steady decrease from the year which he 
took as his normal year? ([Mr. J. 
Hors : I took the year 1871, not 1874, 
as the normal year.] Certainly the hon. 
Member took 1874 as the normal year, 
for he said it would relieve him from all 
Party considerations, as that was the 
year when the present Government came 
into office. He (Mr. Hardy) had not 
the Returns before him for 1871, but he 
had for 1872; and in that year the net 
loss to the Army from desertions was 
4,006, therefore it appeared that the 
further the hon. Member went into his 
figures the further he went from that 
position which in all fairness he ought 
to have placed before the House. With 
respect to 1871, again he had imposed 
on the House. In 1871 a Vote was 
taken by his Predecessor for 20,000 
additional men. There were not now so 
many men in the Army by something 
like 6,000 men, and the hon. Gentleman 
was bound to inform the House of the 
particular circumstances which had oc- 
curred in 1870, yet he said not one word 
about the number of recruits in 1871. 
Then the hon. Member went into the 
question of pensions; but he had not 
adverted to the notorious fact that a 
great number of 21 years’ men who had 
been enlisted for the Crimean War were 
just taking their pensions last year. 
The hon. Member made no allusion to 
the special circumstances that had oc- 
curred, and offered no explanation of 
the increase of pensions on that account. 
It was not fair that the House should 
be so misled. As to crime, the hon. 
Member had thought it proper to blacken 
the Army as steeped in crime out of all 
proportion to the civil population; but 
the hon. Member had not stated that 
there were offences in the Army which 
were peculiar to it, such as insubordina- 
tion and offences to superior officers— 
offences which were not known in civil 
society. Now, though he was sorry to 
say that there was more crime in the 
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Army than could be wished for, yet 
these men made capital soldiers in 
active service, and were as ready to do 
their duty to their country as others; 
and he did not think it was wise to make 
it appear that all the worst characters 
entered the Army; rather it should be 
shown to men that there was as good an 
opportunity of doing as well in the 
Army as in other positions of life. 
The hon. Member would prefer men 
who should be paid 10s. a-day; but he 
must say he did not believe in getting 
such men by a system of voluntary en- 
listment. The worst enemies of the 
Service were those who, like the hon. 
Member for Hackney, spoke as if men 
lost their character by entering the 
Army, and that there was no opportu- 
nity of getting on in the Service. He 
(Mr. Hardy) believed there never was a 
time when men received better treat- 
ment in the Army, or when officers paid 
more attention to the comfort, character, 
and condition of the men, or were more 
anxious that they should succeed. There 
was the greatest demand for good 
soldiers as non-commissioned officers. 
And with reference to crime he would 
remind the hon. Member for Hackney 
that Lord Shaftesbury two years ago 
when the Autumn Manouvres took 
place in his neighbourhod, went to see 
them, and described their conduct as 
excellent. No offences were committed 
by them, and it could hardly be known 
that there was such a body of men in 
the district. Last year, again, when 
two Army Corps were mustered, no 
crimes were committed by those men. 
The neighbourhood was undisturbed ; 
they were occupied in their military 
duties, and when released from them 
their conduct was exemplary ; there was 
no marauding; the neighbourhood was 
absolutely surprised at the quietness, 
decorum, and order that prevailed. He 
had never stated, as the hon. Member 
seemed to imply, that the 2d. a-day of 
deferred pay would cure desertion ; what 
he stated was that when a man had a 
considerable sum saved, he was less 
likely to desert, and he said so still. At 
any rate it could not affect the present 
state of things as it could hardly yet be 
said to be in operation. It was not on 
that account therefore that desertions 
were now so low. Desertion in 1876 
was extremely low; nevertheless 30,000 
men were recruited, and principally from 
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a class which did not deserve the severe 
reprobation the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney had applied to them. With refer- 
ence to lowering the standard, he be- 
lieved very few had been enlisted over 
30, or below the standard. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton (General 
Shute) spoke of ‘‘ young soldiers; ” but 
he (Mr. Hardy) did not believe they 
would ever get anything but young 
soldiers in England. The hon. Member 
for Hackney asked if he (Mr. Hardy) 
was satisfied with the present system. 
He was satisfied with nothing so long 
as improvement could be made. But 
he believed, if they were to have Re- 
serves, if they were to raise their Army to 
a point at which they might be satisfied, 
there was only one way to it—he meant 
by short service. On the other hand, 
he never would advocate the using up 
of all their best men, and then falling 
back on untried men. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Havelock) spoke of what they should do 
to prevent desertion. It was pleasant 
to be praised by one so well able to 
judge of military matters, but that was 
exactly what he (Mr. Hardy) was doing. 
Early in the present year, finding the 
recruits coming in so numerously, he 
had directed letters to be written to all 
the regiments in which there were more 
than the proper number, directing the 
officers to offer to place those who had 
served three years in the Reserve, with 
the understanding that such men should 
be well conducted and have the means 
of gaining their own living. That was 
a most important thing, as nothing could 
be worse than to turn out men after 
three years’ service who had nothing to 
fall back upon for a living. The Reserve 
pay was not a living, and unless a man 
had other means of gaining a livelihood 
you would do him harm rather than 
good, only tempt him to enlist again, 
and, in fact, to do much worse. Under 
that Circular 1,100 men, 746 of whom 
had fulfilled their first service, had been 
passed into the Reserve, which on the 
ist of April numbered 7,310. He had 
always said that the formation of a Re- 
serve would be a slow process, but this 
year he believed they would get from 
5,000 to 6,000 men. That brought him 
to another point to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney had adverted. The hon. 
Member had again used the figures of 
Captain Vivian in that House, which 
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certainly did not apply to the present sys- 
tem. Lord Cardwell, who instituted the 
present system, never dreamt of putting 
before the House such figures as those 
to which the hon. Member alluded. Nor 
had he (Mr. Hardy) himself ever pre- 
tended that they could get up to tens of 
thousands by this time. He had always 
said it would be a slow process. Last 
year the Reserves were coming in very 
slowly, but he said he thought they 
would come in in thousands this year, 
and he was justified in that remark, be- 
cause the probability was that, as he had 
stated, they would have between 5,000 
and 6,000. But he spoke with diffidence, 
because he knew that there were many 
circumstances which might interfere. 
There were the re-engagements in 
India, sickness, and many other possi- 
bilities. If soldiers were like chessmen, 
and could be moved at will into the Re- 
serves, the case would be different ; but 
there were circumstances in men’s lives 
which would at times disappoint all cal- 
culations. He had always sought to 
avoid misleading the House by exagge- 
rated expectations in regard to the Re- 
serve, and Lord Cardwell had stated 
that the utmost they could obtain under 
that system would be 84,000 men. Then 
the hon. Member for Hackney, having 
disparaged the Reserve by comparing it 
with what he supposed it would be, but 
what it was never intended to be, 
went on to the Militia recruiting, and 
complained that they had got 38,000 
men for the Militia last year. No com- 
manding officer of Militia would echo 
that complaint. The men in these days 
knew perfectly well what they were en- 
listing for, whether it was for long or 
for short service, whether it was for any 
particular arm of the Service, and cer- 
tainly whether it was for the Militia or 
for the Line. The fact was that those who 
enlisted for the Militia were a different 
class from those who enlisted for the 
Line, and although the Militia was an 
admirable school for the Line, it did not 
at all disturb enlistment for the Army. 
Those who went into the Militia knew 
it wasa different service altogether, but 
it gave many of them a taste for soldier- 
ing; they found it more agreeable than 
they expected, and they passed into the 
Line. He could not, however, say that 
the Militia was to be relied upon as an 
auxiliary to the Reserve. Next, the hon. 
Member attacked the Commissariat. Up 
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to that point he had been very diligent 
with his figures ; but when he came to 
the Commissariat he described it as a 
combination of meddle and muddle, on 
no higher authority than a letter which 
he quoted from some one who knew no- 
thing about it, and who wrote for in- 
formation to someone who knew less, 
and he added that people in that depart- 
ment were so dissatisfied that they really 
could not tell him anything about it, 
and that, therefore, it wasin a bad state, 
and could never come to any good. Now, 
he (Mr. Hardy) was far from saying 
himself that the Commissariat did not 
require improvement. He had made 
changes in regard to the Control depart- 
ment; he did not despair, if he was let 
alone, of yet making a better business 
of the Commissariat ; and he hoped the 
hon. Member for Hackney would quote 
a correspondent next year who knew 
something about it, and who found 
it not nearly so bad as he had supposed 
it to be, and that, on the whole, the 
country got all that it could reasonably 
expect. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber on the unhappy condition of things 
resulting from getting volunteers from 
regiments low down in the roster to fill 
up those which were at the top. Last 
year the House, with great wisdom, 
filled up the first 18 regiments to 820 
men. But they must see that in the 
first year those regiments must be full 
of recruits. It would not be wise or 
just to send on service regiments which 
had many recruits in them; and, 
therefore, it would be necessary to get 
men from regiments which were lower 
on the roster. The men could be easily 
obtained by means of a bounty ; and he 
trusted that those regiments would be 
better filled up as time went on, and 
that there would be men in them who 
had served longer. But in the case of 
regiments that had many young men it 
would be advisable to leave those young 
men with the depdts at home, and fill up 
their places with older men. With re- 
spect to Army Reserve men and Militia 
Reserve men, he should be disposed to 
keep them fora second re-inforcement 
rather than put them immediately into 
the first line. But that was a point 
which would have to be considered here- 
after. It had been found necessary to 
divide recruiting for the Army into long - 
and short service, and it was ‘said that 
there would be no taste in the country 
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for short service; but the fact had 
turned out exactly the reverse, because 
the proportion who enlisted for short 
service was much greater than that 
which enlisted for long service. He was 
sorry, to some extent, for that ; because, 
with a view to those who remained, it 
was important to have a certain number 
of long-service men for the position of 
non-commissioned officers, and this dis- 
position towards short service had inter- 
fered with the supply. Still, would it, 
he asked, be wise, under the difficulties 
in which they found themselves, to rush 
suddenly to another extreme, because, 
as had been pointed out, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney had changed his front 
this year? They used to hear of men 
with one year’s service ; but if they had 
such a system as that, in what state 
would their regiments be, and how fit 
would they be for service? But, again, 
would it be desirable wholly to rely on 
three years’ service ? If the three years’ 
service men had the means of support- 
ing themselves in civil life, that might 
be desirable; but to cut down the six 
years to three years would be a most 
objectionable system. The new view of 
the hon. Member in regard to the Re- 
serve was an extraordinary one. If they 
took those 10 years’ men, as the hon. 
Member suggested, in three years they 
would be free from the Reserve, because 
12 years was the outside period for 
which the hon. Member thought a man 
ought to be called upon to serve. The 
hon. Gentleman asked when and how 
they would form a Reserve ? There was 
but one way, and that was the method 
they were adopting. He admitted it was 
a slower method than he could desire ; 
but it was the only one—namely, by 
passing the men through the ranks 
of the Army. They must take those 
who wished to stay till the end of six 
years. As it stood, they would get some 
12 years’ men, and as three years’ train- 
ing in the Army was a very sufficient 
training, their nine years’ men would 
et effective. He did not despise the 

ilitia Reserve, which he believed was 
one to which the country might look 
with very considerable confidence. He 
did not say it would be wise to place it 
at once into the front ranks; but after a 
few weeks’ training it could be made fit 
to be put side by side with the soldiers 
of the Line. If that was so, they had 
practically at that moment a Reserve of 
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35,000 men available, and that was more 
than people looked forward to five or six 
years ago. The actual Reserve of men 
who had passed through the Army was 
this year beginning really to increase. 
If they got their 5,000 or 6,000 men 
this year—and it was really the first year 
in which the system had had a fair trial— 
they might calculate that they had fairly 
began ; that it would go on, and yield 
them 5,000 or 6,000 annually. Though 
slow, it was safe; every man would be 
well trained, and fit to take his position 
beside the soldiers of the Line in any 
ranks or places to which they wished to 
send them. Had not this country gone 
through a very long military probation ? 
It had not a vast force of Regular troops 
in its Service always ready to take the 
field; but it had trained a great num- 
ber of men who, although they had not 
gone through the ranks, would be avail- 
able for the service of the country at any 
moment. Moreover, it was to be borne 
in mind that in their Second Reserve 
they had some 24,000 who, though they 
might not be fit for active service in the 
field, yet would be quite available for 
garrison duty, and would prove a great 
stay to our Volunteers, who would also, 
he believed, do good service. He could 
not hesitate to express the opinion that, 
in addition to the 170,000 or 180,000 
men we would have at our disposal, there 
would be 500,000 or 600,000 who, having 
passed through the Volunteer Service, 
would be able to render effective aid, if 
the country were put on its defence. He 
also expected that we should find young 
men to send abroad, for the military 
spirit which had been invoked by the 
Volunteers had produced such an effect 
that, so far from there being a difficulty 
in getting men to send abroad, his belief 
was that a greater number in proportion 
to the population would be ready to rush 
to the front than on any former occa- 
sion. He might be wrong, but that was 
his opinion, taking into account the 
military spirit which had been called 
forth in the country within the last 20 
years. He must apologize to the House 
for having trespassed upon its time so 
long, and for the minuteness with which 
he had gone into the question. But he 
wished to part with all good will from 
the hon. Member for Hackney, of whom 
he had said some hard things, but who 
also had used some strong expressions 
with regard to him, which certainly 
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were not undeserved if he had been 
guilty of all that had been laid to his 
charge. But, be they little or much 
deserved, he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman he would forgive him for all 
that had fallen from him in the course 
of his speech. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was anxious that the House 
should get into Committee, and he 
would not, therefore, occupy much time. 
While generally concurring in the main 
object which the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Holms) had in view, he 
must express his dissent from many of 
the assertions which he had made. 
His hon. Friend had said that the pro- 
mises which had been held out at the 
time the Short Service Act was passed 
had not been fulfilled, and had called 
up the ghost of Captain Vivian’s figures, 
which had been laid again and again, 
in support of the statement. Now, he 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) wasanxious, 
not only for the sake of Captain Vivian, 
but of the Government with which he 
was connected, to explain in what cir- 
cumstancesthose figures had been quoted. 
His hon. Friend stated that the House 
of Commons was asked in 1870 to pass 
the Short Service Act, and that Captain 
Vivian had promised that in eight years 
after the institution of the system the Re- 
serve would reach 81,811. These figures, 
however, had not been quoted as one of 
the conditions of the passing of the Bill, 
and, indeed, were not quoted until 1871, 
when the scheme of Army reform which 
had been propounded by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and which had been examined 
by the actuaries of the War Office, was 
under consideration, and found to be 
utterly impracticable. It was then, in 
contrast with the noble Lord’s proposal, 
that Captain Vivian stated what, under 
certain circumstances, would be the 
result of the Short Service Act. But 
those particular circumstances had never 
come into existence, and the proportion 
of short service men, which Captain 
Vivian’s statement pre-supposed, and 
which he expressly quoted as the basis 
of his calculations, had never yet been 
enlisted. And lest it should be thought, 
after all that had been said by his 
hon. Friend, that there was now, 


after all, no Reserve in the country, it 
might be well to state the fact that in 
1870, 2,400 men—in round numbers— 
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were enlisted for short service; in 1871, 
9,000 ; in 1872, 10,000; in 1873, nearly 
10,000; in 1874, nearly 13,000; and in 
1875, 13,000; making, in all, up to the 
close of 1875—the latest year for which 
we had an official Return—57,693. So 
that he presumed they must have at that 
moment at least 70,000 or 80,000 men 
serving in the Army, all of whom—sub- 
ject to the usual casualties—would pass 
into the Reserve. Those were important 
facts which the hon. Member seemed 
to have overlooked. No one could deny 
that the formation of a complete system 
of Reserves required time; but he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman and his military ad- 
visers would strive to accomplish the 
task as soon as possible. 
GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he stood up in defence of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms), 
who deserved great credit for the atten- 
tion with which he studied the condi- 
tion of the British Army, and urged the 
importance of rendering it in all respects 
an efficient Force. With regard to the 
Reserve, the hon. Member for Hackney 
referred to the German system, and in- 
dicated how well it worked. No doubt, 
the German system was based on com- 
pulsory, as well as universal liability for 
some military service, by all the fit youths 
of the country; but as compulsion was im- 
possible in the present state of feeling 
in this country, there was no reason why 
the views of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney in favour of an extension of our 
short service system should not be fa- 
vourably considered, and, if deemed 
suitable for our Army, extended to a 
far greater extent than hitherto applied. 
He agreed that if the principle that 
short service and an effective Reserve 
growing out of it was the best thing 
for the Army and for this country, then, 
to his mind, the number of old soldiers 
comprised in it was perfectly alarming, 
assuming the German system and the 
present short service of this country to 
be sound in principle. This was the 
essence of the opinion avowed by the 
hon. Member for Hackney, and it was 
a question of the gravest importance, 
deserving of the fullest investigation. 
It had never been properly inquired 
into by either of the Commissioners on re- 
cruiting, though it well merited the 
serious attention of a Select Committee 
of this House, He therefore cordially 
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and heartily supported the hon. Member 
in his earnest endeavour to induce the 
House of Commons to take up this ques- 
tion of the highest national importance. 


Army—Numerical Titles 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 207 ; Noes 
46: Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 192.) 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” proposed. 


ARMY—NUMERICAL TITLES OF LINE 
REGIMENTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet NAGHTEN rose to speak 
to a Resolution of which he had given 
Notice, but which he was prevented by 
the Rules of the House from moving, 
namely— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 
expedient to adopt the recommendations of the 
Militia Committee as far as regards the discon- 
tinuance of numerieal titles for regiments.” 


The hon. and gallant Member appealed 
to the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
J. Holms), as he had already spoken 
for an hour and three-quarters, not to 
move his Amendment, as it might lead 
to a long discussion, and the Govern- 
ment was anxious to get some Votes in 
Supply. He impressed upon the House 
that anything to lessen esprit de corps 
was to be deprecated, and called atten- 
tion to what he considered would be 
most unpopular—for any Government 
to take away the numbers of such regi- 
ments as the 42nd, 79th, and other dis- 
tinguished regiments, and warned the 
authorities not to trifle with cherished 
regimental distinctions. He said that 
if Lord Cardwell’s scheme was carried 
out in its entirety, such a regiment as 
the Rifle Brigade which recruited chiefly 
in the Seven Dials and Tower Hamlets 
districts, would have to be called the 
‘Seven Dials Regiments,” and the offi- 
cers would have to be selected from those 
localities. He would conclude by quoting 
what he said his hon. Friends opposite 
would agree with him were good Con- 
servative remarks—namely, an answer 
given before the Committee by His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief (No. 8,621, p. 316.)— 


“‘T think that in these things it is better toleave 
well alone. We have done very well as we are; 
anything in the way of a change is objection- 
able. What is the advantage of it? If there 
there is no advantage, leave things alone, I 
should say.” 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Mr. STANLEY observed that when 
the Report of the Military Forces Lo- 
calization Committee was under dis- 
cussion there was no manifestation of 
the feeling against the change to which 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Winchester (Colonel Naghten) 
had adverted, but he was bound to 
admit that it gave rise to considerable 
discussion in the public Press, and that 
many regiments protested against being 
linked with other regiments. When 
his right hon. Friend came into office 
as Secretary of State for War he had 
found the Military Forces Localization 
Scheme fairly started. Out of the 
£3,500,000 which, after a prolonged 
discussion, Parliament had granted, on 
the strength of Lord Cardwell’s scheme, 
it was found that a sum of £176,000 had 
been already expended, and that lia- 
bilities had been contracted amounting 
to £1,500,000. A number of Brigade 
Depots had also been established, and 
various contracts had been entered into. 
The Secretary of State for War, even if 
he had been so minded, could not have 
stopped the scheme, but though he could 
not stop it, he was bound to satisfy 
himself as to the details which were 

ropounded in it. In July, 1875, a 
Gacuailion was therefore appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the work- 
ing of the Brigade Depots, and that 
Committee was subsequently merged in 
the Militia Committee. As had already 
been remarked, the double battalion 
system was one of the points upon which 
Lord Cardwell laid stress in bringing 
the localization scheme before Parlia- 
ment. There were few countries which 
clung to the single battalion system so 
long as ourselves. The plural battalion 
system had previously been adopted 
with evident advantage by other coun- 
tries, and it was when the changed con- 
ditions of service rendered it necessary 
to have battalions of low strength at 
home and of high strength abroad 
that Lord Cardwell resolved upon the 
change. It was not usual to appeal to 
the personnel of a Committee; but he 
could do so with confidence in the pre- 
sent case, and he denied most positively 
that they were men who were insensible 
to the importance of preserving the esprit 
de corps of regiments or the advantages 
of territorial associations. They felt, 
however, that the double battalion sys- 
tem had become a necessity. The ques- 
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tion they had to ask themselves was 
whether we had so many men that we 
could dispense with the means of mak- 
ing the most of them? Almost every- 
thing had to be sacrificed to organization, 
and grave and serious as were the 
changes recommended, the Committee 
felt that they would not be performing 
their duty if they did not make the re- 
commendations specified in their Report. 
They thought the connection should be 
closer between the Line and the Militia 
regiments, and that a territorial desig- 
nation should be selected. It was pro- 
posed to do away with the sub-district 
numbers, and to designate the sub- 
district brigade by the name of its 
head quarters. 

Eart PERCY rose to call attention 
to the pay and allowances of majors 
of the Royal Artillery, who had been 
promised by the late Secretary of State 
for War (Lord Cardwell) that they 
should be placed on an equality with 
majors of the Line, and were still paid 
only 14s. 6d. a-day instead of 16s. A 
major in the Line received forage 
allowance always, but a major in the 

Royal Artillery received it only when 
actually performing mounted duty. In 
one case, of which he had the details, 
an officer of the Royal Artillery had, in 
the course of 5 years and 10 months’ 
nine changes from duty in which he 
received that allowance to duty in which 
he did not receive it. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to hold out some hope that a promise 
which had been given by a Secretary of 
State and sanctioned by Parliament 
should be adhered to in its entirety. 

Mr. PRICE also rose to call attention 
to the case of Militia Quartermasters 
with reference to their retiring allow- 
ances. His object was to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to take into considera- 
tion whether it was not desirable to get 
rid of the old and worn-out Quarter- 
masters who were still serving, and who 
could not be expected to retire on the 
present allowances, and introduce new 
ones as rapidly as possible, but not on 
the present scale of pensions, because it 
would be unfair to those who would have 
to retire. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether he could 
not offer the older Quartermasters some 
inducement to retire. They would be 
content with a very small addition to 
the existing allowance of 4s. a-day. 
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Coroner KINGSCOTE urged the 
same view, adding that it would bea 
great advantage to the Service if those 
officers could retire. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question of the Quartermasters had been 
under consideration, and an arrangement 
had been practically made by which an 
improvement would be effected with re- 
gard to them. The details were not yet 
settled ; but he hoped to be able soon to 
communicate them to the House. As 
the pay of Majors of the Royal Artillery 
had been taken by the House into its 
own hands, it would not be necessary for 
him to make any remarks on the subject. 

Cartan O’BEIRNE called attention 
to the injustice of compelling officers 
to buy and forage, at their own expense, 
horses they were compelled to keep for 
the public services. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL believed 
that in the English Service the pay of 
Cavalry officers was greater than that 
given in other countries, and that no 
good reason had been shown for an in- 
crease of allowance for forage or for 
buying horses. Since the year 1810 the 
forage had been almost entirely supplied 
by the Commissariat, and it had always 
been customary for officers to buy their 
own horses. He did not believe they 
had any cause to complain of injustice 
under the present arrangement. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


£48,600, Divine Service. 

Captain NOLAN urged the hardship 
of the position of Senior Chaplains, who 
were obliged to retire at 60 years of age 
without full pensions. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
though many persons who had to retire 
at 60 felt that they were still fit for work, 
the thing should not be looked upon in 
that way only; it should be looked upon 
also with reference to those below. 
Unless that was done, there could be no 
flow of promotion. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Administration of Military Law, which 
will come in course of payment from the 
lst day of April 1877 to the 31st day of 
March 1878, inclusive.” 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, it 
was now five minutes to 1 o’clock, and 
there being 32 Orders of the Day on the 
Paper to be disposed ef, he objected to 
any more Votes being taken. He would 
therefore move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


SUPERANNUATION (MERCANTILE MARINE 
FUND OFFICERS). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Superannuation Allowance 
of Officers whose Salaries were formerly pay- 
able out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


LOCAL TAXATION (RETURNS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sciater-Booru, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the Annual 
Returns of Local Taxation in England; and 
for other purposes relating to such Taxation, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sctater-Booru 
and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 221. ] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 26th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Royal Irish Constabulary * (120). 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
(109) (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 
109). 

Committee—Gas and Water Orders Confirma- 
tion (Abingdon, &c.) * (66), 
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Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Felmingham, 
&c.) * (96), and passed. 


Surrey Assizes. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SURREY ASSIZES. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether it is 
intended always to limit the duration of 
the Surrey Assizes to six days; and, why 
the county of Surrey should be the only 
one exempted from the statutory rule 
which allows suitors to name the county 
or place in which they propose that their 
actions shall be tried ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could assure the noble Earl that Surrey 
was not excepted from the statutory 
rules referred to. Every suitor had a 
perfect right to name any county where 
his action might be tried; but, on the 
other hand, there was another right on 
the part of the Judge. If he found an 
action set down for trial in a county 
which had no connection with the case, 
he had power to send it back to the 
county to which it really belonged. This 
was obviously a very desirable power— 
parties might, for instance, be so ill- 
advised as to set down an action which 
belonged to Northumberland for hearing 
in Cornwall—it would, indeed, be ‘an 
evil if the Judge had not power to send 
it to the county where it could properly 
be tried. What had been done with 
regard to Surrey was this—Before the 
Judicature Act passed and the present 
arrangements for continuous sittings in 
London and Middlesex were made, the 
practice was that all sittings in London 
or in Middlesex for the trial of jury 
cases came to an end towards the end of 
June, when the learned Judges went 
upon Circuit. From the time the Judges 
went on Circuit about the end of June 
until the following November there 
were no means of trying cases in London 
or Middlesex. The result of that was 
that where there was any case pressing 
for trial the plaintiff set it down for trial 
at Guildford or Croydon, or any other 
place near London, rather than have it 
thrown over till November. But one of 
the great objections to that practice was 
that in Croydon or Guildford 100, 200, or 
300 cases, perhaps, were set down for 
trial that had nothing whatever to do 
with the county of Surrey, and which 
would have been tried in London if 
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there had been the means of tryin ing them 
in London. That practice involved great 
expense in the sending down of wit- 
nesses. Asa remedy, it was suggested 
that, Surrey being so very near London, 
the Surrey Assizes might be dispensed 
with altogether, and the Surrey cases 
and the Surrey prisoners be brought to 
London for the purpose of trial. The 
county of Surrey objected very much to 
that ; and in consequence of that objec- 
tion it was arranged that two of the 
learned Judges who were left for the 
continuous sittings in London and Mid- 
dlesex should go down to Surrey and 
continue the Surrey Assizes for the pur- 
pose of trying the Surrey cases. That 
arrangement worked very well for some 
time. What had happened lately was 
this. There was a very considerable 
number of cases to be tried in London 
and Middlesex, and it occurred to some 
solicitors in London that they might get 
a trial of them by abstaining from put- 
ting them down for trial in the regular 
list and putting them down for trial in 
Surrey. The consequence was that very 
suddenly a considerable number of cases 
were put down for trial at Guildford or 
Croydon, which had no connection what- 
ever with the county of Surrey. Of 
course, to the Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Grove, the learned Judges 
who were to hold the Surrey Assizes, 
it was a matter of indifference whether 
they sat in London or at Croydon; but 
it was a serious matter that, by movin 
it to Croydon, London business shoul 
be taken out of its proper turn. The 
learned Judges had, therefore, announced 
that they would allow an adequate num- 
ber of days for the disposal of the busi- 
ness connected with the County, and 
that they would hold themselves free as 
to the remainder of the cases. 


MALAY PENINSULA. 


Further correspondence relating to 
the affairs of certain native chiefs in the 
Malay Peninsula in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits Settlements (in 
egeninn of O.—1512. of 1876): 


GIBRALTAR. 


Draft of an Ordinance, together with 
correspondence relating to the proposed 
regulation of the import ond export 
trade of the Port of Gibraltar : 


VOL. COXXXY. [turp szRIEzs. | 
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Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 26th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—New Memper Sworn—Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell, esquire, for Dungarvan. 

Suprrpity—considered in Committee—Army Est1- 
maTEs—Resolution [June 25] reported. 

Pustic Birits—Resolution [June 25] reported— 
Ordered—Superannuation (Mercantile Marine 
Fund Officers) *. 

First Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation* [222], and referred to 
the Examiners. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [127]—R.P. 

Third Reading—New Forest * [213], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


— aor 


OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS—LORD 
CAMPBELL’S ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the case of The Queen 
v. Hicklin, whereby the Court of Queen’s 
Bench decided the pamphlet called ‘‘The 
Confessional Unmasked ”’ to be an ob- 
scene publication within the meaning of 
the Act 20 and 21 Vic. (Lord Campbell’s 
Act) and prohibited its sale and pub- 
lication, Whether the Government will 
introduce a Bill declaring such Act ‘to 
apply exclusively to works written for 
the single purpose of corrupting the 
morals of youth, &c.” (as stated by 
Lord Campbell to be the intention of 
his Act)? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I beg to state that on examination 
of the case referred to, ‘‘The Queen ». 
Hicklin,’’ I find that the Recorder of 
Wolverhampton found that half The 
Confessional Unmasked was obscene, and 
that the indiscriminate publication of 
it was calculated to prejudice good 
morals; but that the defendant did 
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not keep or sell the copies of the 
work for gain, but to expose the 
Confessional. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench on these findings held that, not- 
withstanding the object the defendant 
had in view, the publication in question 
Was a misdemeanour, and that an in- 
dictment would lie. As the law stands, 
therefore, it would seem that the pub- 
lication of an obscene book is an offence, 
though the person publishing it was not 
actuated by any desire to deprave, and 
the book was not written with that 
object. The law, in fact, desires to 
prevent the minds of the people being 
polluted, and is not careful to consider 
the motives of the polluter or the means 
to which he resorts. On the whole, the 
Government sees no necessity for any 
alteration in the law on this subject. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
CONFESSIONAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, with reference to 
recent disclosures of certain doctrines 
and practices under the name of ‘‘ Con- 
fessional,” carried out by Ministers of 


the Established Church associated for 
that purpose under the name of Holy 
Cross, or otherwise, Whether he is aware 
of any such Minister being now recog- 
nized by his Department as having charge 


or control over public schools; and, if 
so, whether any and what steps will be 
taken to protect the public against the 
propagation of such doctrines and prac- 
tices under the name of education ? 
Viscount SANDON: I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the Education 
Department has no authority to deal 
with the religious teaching and obser- 
vances of public elementary schools, 
beyond insisting upon a strict adherence 
to all the provisions of the Conscience 
Clause, which provides, in addition to 
other securities for the rights of con- 
science, that a parent may withdraw his 
child from any religious teaching or 
observance. Beyond this, none of the 
Acts which we administer give us any 
authority to inquire into the doctrines 
or practices of the managers of the 
schools which receive our annual grants, 
be they Board, Church of England, or 
Roman Catholic. Nor do they enable 
us to interfere with the constitution of 
the governing bodies of the schools. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot 
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think that I have either the right or the 
power to make the inquiries which would 
alone enable me to answer the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question. I trust, however, that 
the House will not think that I in any 
way undervalue the gravity and import- 
ance of the subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman has called attention. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—LORD DERBY’S 
DESPATCH OF MAY 6. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
prepared to name the ‘European Na- 
tions” referred to in the Despatch of the 
6th of May, which concur in or may be 
expected to support the policy indicated 
therein, namely, that Russia shall restrict 
her operations to certain portions of the 
Ottoman Empire ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: The passage in Lord Derby’s 
despatch of May 6 to which the hon. 
Gentleman appears to refer is this— 

“The mercantile and financial interests of 
European nations are also so largely involved in 
Egypt that an attack on that country, or its 
occupation, even temporarily, for the purposes 
of war, could scarcely be regarded with uncon- 
cern by the neutral Powers—certainly not by 
England. 


Now, I do not think I should be justified 
in taking up the time of the House by 
enumerating all the European nations 
which have mercantile or financial in- 
terests in Egypt. It would have been 
shorter, perhaps, to mention those which 
have not—only, unfortunately, I have 
not been able to find any. 


NAVY—DESIGNS OF SHIPS OF WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether with re- 
ference to the Committee of Inquiry into 
the designs of ships of war of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, he will now consent to 
the appointment of the promised Com- 
mittee without further postponement ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
after a full consideration of the reasons 
alleged for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the designs of 
ships of war of Her Majesty’s Navy, 
had come to the conclusion that he could 
not consent to the nEpenent of such 
Committee. 
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PARLIAMENT — ORDER — COMMITTEE 
OF SUPPLY. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished 
to call attention to a point of Order. It 
seemed to him there was a mistake in 
the Votes sent round that morning. At 
No. 45 the Resolution was recorded, 
“That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee of Sup- 
ply.” This Resolution, however, did 
not preclude a long debate before going 
into Committee. It was moved, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
but an Amendment to this was agreed 
to; and thereafter it was again moved 
and resolved—as given at No. 47 in the 
Votes—‘‘ That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.” Ifit was against the prac- 
tice of the House—as he contended it 
was—that the same Motion should be 
put twice, it was desirable that the Votes 
should be altered in case this occurrence 
might be drawn into a precedent. The 
effect of allowing the Motion in question 
to be put over and over again would be 
to take from the House the Constitutional 
power of stopping Supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is right I should 
state to the House that when a Motion 
is made that this House do immediately 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply 
the object of that Motion is to ‘‘ set up”’ 
Committee of Supply, and for no other 
purpose. That Motion is followed in 
ordinary course, after Committee of Sup- 
ply is ‘‘set up,” by a Motion that I now 
eave the Chair. That course was taken 
last night, and the proceeding is entirely 
in accordance with the Rules of the 
House. I therefore see no ground for 
the alteration of the Votes, as proposed 
by the noble Lord. It appears to me 
the noble Lord scarcely attaches suffi- 
cient weight to the consideration that 
there are two Motions before the House. 
One is that Committee of Supply should 
be ‘‘set up,” which is done by the first 
Motion ‘‘ that this House do immediately 
resolve itself into Committee of Supply,” 
and when that Motion has been carried 
it is followed by a second Motion “that 
I now leave the Chair.” And there is 
no reason why, on the same night, the 
Motion that this House do resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply should not be 
made as often as the House thinks fit, 
thereby affording additional facilities for 
the discussion of grievances. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Oi 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Biux 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 


commitTEE. [Progress 22nd June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Part I. 


Constitution and Judges of Court of Judi- 
cature. 


Clause 6 (Constitution of High Court 
of Justice in Ireland). 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK moved 
the omission of a portion of the clause 
providing— 

‘That when first after the commencement of 
this Act one of the existing Judges of the 
Landed Estates Court shall die, resign, or 
otherwise vacate his office, the vacancy thus 
occasioned shall not be filled up until a Com- 
mission shall have been issued by Her Majesty 
under her Royal Sign Manual to ascertain and 
report whether the business in connexion with 
the Division of the High Court of Justice 
(herein-after termed the Chancery Division) 
makes it requisite that such appointment should 
be made, nor until the expiration of a period of 
forty days after the date of such report, if Par- 
liament be then sitting, and if Parliament be 
not then sitting, until the expiration of a period 
of forty days after the commencement of the 
then next Session of Parliament.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that according to the succeeding clause 
of the Bill, the jurisdiction exercised 
by the Judges of the Landed Es- 
tates Court was to continue to be 
exercised by them or their successors, 
or, in case of illness, absence, or va- 
cancy, by any other Judge of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court; 
that if the state of business permitted 
they should be bound to assist from 
time to time in the general business 
of the Chancery Division; that they 
were to be Judges of the Chancery Divi- 
sion. He objected to the proposed ap- 
pointment of a Commission, and pointed 
out the inconvenience that might arise 
from the adoption of such a provision, 
especially in a case where one of the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court 
might be incapacitated from discharging 
his duties at the time his brother Judge 
had been sent to discharge duties at 
the Assizes or to perform other functions 
that were superadded to his department, 
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He failed to see the practical utility of 
such a Commission, and thought that 
the only question really to be considered 
was whether the Committee would be 
justified in imposing so many new duties 
on the Judges of the Landed Estates 
Court. If the Government thought the 
number of Judges ought to be reduced, 
and could show good ground for so 
thinking, he should not oppose a provi- 
sion giving power to reduce the number 
in case of necessity. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that un- 
questionably a large and _ increased 
jurisdiction was by this Bill given to 
the Judges of the Landed Estates Court. 
A second Judge had been appointed for 
that Court ; but the Government desired 
to retain the power of issuing a Com- 
mission, when a vacancy occurred, to 
consider whether it was necessary to 
maintain a second Judgeship. He 


trusted his hon. and learned Friend 
would not press his Amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. GOLDNEY opposed the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. LAW said, he hoped the Amend- 


ment would not be pressed, as it was 
impossible to say, until they saw how 
the new machinery worked, whether it 
would or would not be desirable to retain 
two Judges of the Court in question. 
Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, as 
the Government were unwilling to accept 
it, he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Parnetr) 


moved, in page 5, line 8, to leave out 
from ‘ until’ to ‘‘ next Session of Par- 
liament.” He said, the object was to 
make it imperative not to appoint an- 
other Judge, and he added that much 
wonderment had been created as to the 
grounds on which appointments already 
made had been ordered. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, this 
Amendment was the exact converse of 
the one which had been previously 
moved. He opposed it on the ground 
that the Government ought to retain the 
power of re-considering the whole ques- 
tion when a vacancy occurred. The 
matter had come before the House in 
July, 1875, and there had then been 
little difference of opinion, the hon. 
Member for King’s County (Sir Patrick 
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O’Brien) and others remarking on the in- 
convenience arising from the want of a 
second Judge. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was sorry 
that he was not present in time to move 
the Amendment. Judge Flanagan had 
written to the Government saying that 
he was quite capable of discharging all 
the duties of the Landed Estates Court, 
and therefore there was no necessity for 
making the appointment; yet, for rea- 
sons that never appeared, the Govern- 
ment appointed a second Judge to the 
Landed Estates Court, in the teeth of 
the remonstrance of Judge Flanagan. 
Judge Flanagan also said that in 1875 
he had only sat 87 days out of 365, and 
notwithstanding the short time he sat 
he had time to work off a considerable 
portion of the arrears left to him by his 
predecessor. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, much of 
the work of the Landed Estates Court 
was done at home, and consisted in the 
reading up of titles to estates and so 
forth, a mistake in which would be ir- 
reparable. It was also proposed to 
abolish the office of Receiving Master, 
and all his work would have to be per- 
formed by the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought that members of the Irish Bar 
could not be taunted with selfishness in 
the matter, though it was one of much 
interest to them. He held that; many of 
the duties at present performed by the 
Judge were merely clerical and minis- 
terial. As long as these merely routine 
tasks were thrown upon him there would 
be need for the additional Judge whose 
appointment was now questioned. He 
could not support the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought it would not be wise 
to take action in the matter before they 
found out whether the alterations made 
in the Bill would or would not increase 
the work which would have to be per- 
formed by the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court. 

Mr. MORRIS said, he did not think 
there was a harder working member at 
the Bar than the Receiving Master of 
the business of the Landed Estates 
Court. He thought it would be found 
necessary to have two Judges to perform 
the work in an efficient manner. 

Mr. MELDON said, that was not the 
first time that the hon. Member for 
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Meath (Mr. Parnell) had brought for- 
ward the question of the appointment 
of a second Judge to the Irish Landed 
Estates Court, but he had never heard 
any arguments offered in support of the 
work really requiring two Judges to 
discharge it. He knew that the newly 
appointed Judge, Mr. Ormsby, was a 
most painstaking Judge—that he had 
given satisfaction to the suitors at the 
Bar, the Profession, and the public since 
his appointment; but the question was 
whether or not a second Judge should 
have been appointed. 

Mr. LAW also defended the appoint- 
ment of Judge Ormsby as a man very well 
suited to the position which he now filled. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the reason for 
the Amendment was that there were not 
sufficient causes in the Landed Estates 
Court to fully occupy two Judges. That 
was proved by the Government now pro- 
posing to throw upon their shoulders 
additional duties. What he complained 
of was that the judicial staff of Ireland 
was toolarge. He was told by a person 
highly qualified to give an opinion that 
six Judges would be sufficient; but 
under the Bill there were to be 11, and 
all he wanted to do was to reduce the 
number to 10. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 7 (As to Judges of Landed 
Estates Court.) 


Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 6, 
line 6, to leave out all the words from 
after ‘‘Judges,” to the word ‘‘ Judges,”’ 
in line 8, inclusive, and insert— 


“ All rules made in pursuance of this section 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
within such time, and shall be subject to be an- 
nulled in such manner, as is in the sixty- 
seventh section of this Act provided.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (As to Judges of Court of 
Bankruptcy.) 

Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 6, 
after line 19, to insert— 

“Provided always, That when first after the 
commencement of this Act one of the existing 
judges of the Court of Bankruptcy shall die, 
resign, or otherwise vacate his office, the vacancy 
thus occasioned shall not be filled up until a 
commission shall have been issued by Her Ma- 
jesty under Her Royal Sign Manual to ascertain 
and report whether the business in connection 
with the Court of Bankruptcy makes it requisite 
that such appointment should be made, nor 
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until the expiration of a period of forty days 
after the date of such report, if Parliament be 
then sitting, and if Parliament be not then 
sitting, until the expiration of a period of forty 
days after the commencement of the then next 
Session of Parliament.” 

This Amendment merely proposed that 
the provisions adopted with regard to 
the Landed Estates Court should apply 
to the Court of Bankruptcy also. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MELDON hoped his hon. Friend 
would withdraw the Amendment. The 
case of the Bankruptcy Court was quite 
different from the Landed Estates Court. 
The Judges of the Bankruptcy Court 
had as much as they could do, and their 
work was continually increasing. If 
local Bankruptcy Courts were instituted, 
then would be the time to consider 
whether the Judges of the Court of 
Bankruptcy should be so relieved of 
their duties that only one Judge would 
be necessary. In 1874 the two Judges 
had 5,602 sittings, and in 1875 these 
sittings had increased to 6,936; and, 
besides these, the Chief Registrar had 
3,000 or 4,000 sittings annually. The 
hon. Gentleman paid a compliment to 
the efficiency of the staff, to whose skill 
it was owing that the costs of winding- 
up estates were so very small in Ireland. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
statement of the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare had clearly shown that the quantity 
of business in the Bankruptcy Court was 
so great that it could not be done by one 
Judge. The whole scope of the present 
Bill was to leave the Bankruptcy Court, 
which was found to work very well, 
exactly as it was for the present. When 
local courts with bankruptcy jurisdiction 
were established, then would be the time 
to consider whether one Judge in Dublin 
would not be sufficient to administer the 
business of the Court. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment. The argument was not that the 
Bankruptcy Judges had too little busi- 
ness at present, but that it was very pro- 
bable that a clause in another Bill would 
give bankruptcy jurisdiction to local 
Courts in Ireland, and then the work to be 
done in Dublin would be greatly reduced. 

Dr. WARD maintained that the Irish 
Bench was greatly over-manned. If they 
passed a County Courts Bill they would 
take away a great deal of the business 
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from the higher Courts. In Ireland 
there were 24 Judges of the first in- 
stance against 20 such Judges in Eng- 
land, and 12 Common Law Judges in 
Ireland against 18 in England. The 
whole question came to this—were they 
to maintain all these Judges merely to 
please the Bar until Government modified 
their Bill by appointing a Commission of 
Inquiry into the business performed by 
the Judges? He must oppose the Bill. 
The judgments in Ireland numbered 
4,481, against 23,543 in England, so 
that the amount of business done in 
England was enormously beyond that 
done in Ireland. He commented on the 
eagerness of the Members of the Irish 
Bar for obtaining Government appoint- 
ments. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
these statistics, if his ears did not de- 
ceive him, had been given by the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) on the 
day when the Bill was last before the 
House. He thought that two Judges 
were at present necessary, but that be- 
fore any vacancy was filled up a Com- 
mission should be appointed to say 
whether a second Judge was neces- 
sary. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
whether the hon. Member for Galway 
(Dr. Ward) would like the principle he 
laid down applied to the Medical Pro- 
fession? When he heard the hon. Gen- 
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tleman apply it to that Profession then 


he should believe in his doctrine. He 
maintained that if the views which had 
been expressed by the hon. Members 
near him were carried out the Bench 
and the Bar would be provincialized 
and degraded. Were it not that there 
existed the possibility of obtaining even- 
tually those higher appointments, men of 
the ability and legal knowledge now 
practising at the Bar in Ireland would 
relinquish their practice in Ireland and 
betake themselves to the English Bar, 
thus lowering the character of the pro- 
fession in Ireland, and inflicting deep 
and lasting injury on suitors in Ire- 
land. He held that the Bar in Dublin 
was a credit to Ireland, and he hoped 
the Committee would recognize the 
character of the Bar and Bench and 
maintain it. He did not believe the 
views of the people of Ireland would 
approve of a reduction of the Judges. 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH re- 
minded the Committee that the discus- 
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sion was taking too wide a scope. The 
question before them was whether the 
Irish Bankruptcy Court should be left 
untouched for the present as proposed 
by the Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Patrick O’Brien) appeared to 
lay it down that whether they wanted 
the Judges or not they had better keep 
them, because it brought the money 
there. That was a corrupting influence, 
and the hon. Baronet belonged to an 
antediluvian school of Irish politics if 
he thought now-a-days they could carry 
on corruption. [Sir Parrick O’Brien 
rose to Order. He had not spoken of 
corruption.] No; the hon. Baronet had 
shrunk from that, but that was what it 
was. He called it public corruption 
when public officials were maintained 
out of public money, and their services 
were not bond fide required for the dis- 
charge of public duties. Why were 
they, in the name of patriotism, to pay 
officials in Ireland, whether they were 
wanted or not? Ireland did not want, 
either in the name of patriotism or any 
other name, that public money should 
be spent in any such manner, and the 
Department of all others that should be 
kept free from reproach was that of the 
seat of justice. The worst mode of ex- 
pending public money was by applying 
political patronage to the justice seat, on 
the ground that it was good money 
spent in the country. The bankruptcy 
business in Ireland, they were now told, 
was increasing; but when other ques- 
tions were under discussion relating to 
Ireland, they were told that Ireland, of 
all countries under the sun, was the 
home of happiness and prosperity, and 
that bankruptcy was scarcely known 
there. Taken as a whole, there was no 
Judicature throughout the world so free 
from imputation that would detract from 
the dignity that belonged to the seat of 
justice. He was afraid, however, that 
it was made in Ireland too much the 
reward of political attachment, rather 
than of intellectual attainments. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the question 
was not whether there were sufficient 
Judges of high attainments in Ireland, 
but whether the bankruptcy department 
in that country should remain as at pre- 
sent for some little time longer. 

Mr. LAW denied on the part of the 
Irish Bar that they had any desire to 
multiply judicial places. He did not 
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believe that an extravagant distribution 
of Imperial money was beneficial for 
Ireland. He certainly should be sur- 
prised to learn that any secret negotia- 
tions had taken place between the 
members of the Irish Bench and the 
Government in relation to this Bill. The 
complaint in Ireland was that there had 
not been sufficient communication be- 
tween the Government and the Judicial 
Bench of Ireland before these great 
changes were proposed. The proper 
time, however, for the consideration of 
such a proposition as that before the 
Committee would be when the Bill, to be 
brought in hereafter, dealing with bank- 
ruptcy, was under discussion. There 
was sufficient bankruptcy business at 
present in Ireland to occupy the time 
of two Judges. He should oppose the 
Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER, while con- 
curring with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) in the 
opinon that the number of Judges ought 
not to exceed that which was necessary 
for the due administration of justice, 
thought it extremely desirable, seeing 
how much of our law was Judge-made, 
that they should not be called upon to 
work under high pressure, and, in con- 
sequence, perhaps decide cases imper- 
fectly. The number of Judges in this 
country had been a few years ago, in 
accordance with the economical sugges- 
tions of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), reduced by 
one or two, and the result was that 
additional Judges were now called for. 
Ireland, he might add, was improving, 
and as that improvement went on its 
judicial business would increase in im- 
portance. It would be but a niggardly 
policy therefore, he thought, to diminish 
the number of Judges in that country. 
He should oppose the Amendment. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
totally and completely disclaimed that 
he had based his argument on the prin- 
ciple of corruption. He was as free 
from that commodity as the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sul- 
livan). He had not based his remarks 
upon any question of patriotism — 
patriotism he regarded as something too 
sacred to be estimated by considerations 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. He 
regretted to say it was but too often 
employed in that House and elsewhere 
upon trivial matters completely un- 
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worthy of its application tothem. He 
had long since ceased to be connected 
with the Bar, and had no personal in- 
terest in it, but as an Irishman he re- 
verenced it as having trained men whose 
genius, eloquence, and integrity shed 
lustre on his country. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS expressed 
his regret that the question of bank- 
ruptey jurisdiction was not dealt with in 
either of the Irish legal Bills before the 
House, and said that the mere promise 
of a measure on the subject some two or 
three years hence was regarded with 
great dissatisfaction in the part of Ire- 
land which he represented. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER expressed 
dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this measure, for 
this reason—that this was the third time 
that the Irish Government had attempted 
to pass this Bill. The Judiciary estab- 
lishment in Ireland was so overstocked 
at present that one out of every three 
bond fide practising lawyers in Dublin 
might fairly count upon filling a Govern- 
ment situation. He did not mean one 
out of every three called to the Bar, but 
one out of every three who had the 
ghost of a chance of being appointed. 
They had seen the effects in that plethora 
of appointments in the history of many 
distinguished Irish lawyers who had got 
into the House by the eloquence that 
had distinguished them at the Bar, and 
who had been placed on the Bench to 
adjudicate cases arising out of the prac- 
tical application of principles which they 
had themselves advocated. What they 
proposed was to diminish, as far as the 
scope of this Bill would permit, the Judi- 
ciary in a given case, not immediately, 
but when a vacancy occurred. They 
should appeal to the testimony of a 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. MELDON said, that when a 
country was prosperous and credit was 
very extended, they would find that the 
bankruptcy business increased, and when 
trade was dull, it decreased. If one of 
the Judges of the Court of Bankruptcy 
was ill or away on Circuit, they proposed 
that the question of filling up the ap- ~ 
pointment should be left to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
the Joint Commission appointed to con- 
sider the subject came to the conclusion 
that the Judicial Bench in Ireland was 
not overmanned. He believed the Judges 
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in England were overworked, the con- 
sequence being that men died off the 
Bench in this country much sooner than 
they did in Ireland. Again, the English 
Judges were assisted by Queen’s Counsel 
at the Assizes; whereas in Ireland all 
the judicial duties were discharged by the 
Judges themselves. He protested against 
the imputation which had been cast upon 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
King’s County (Sir Patrick O‘Brien), 
who had sat in that House for 25 years, 
and was, he believed, the oldest Irish 
Member in the House, and was certainly 
free from any suggestion of dishonour 
in reference either to his personal, or 
political character. It was greatly to be 
regretted that hon. Members should take 
advantage of their position in that House 
to asperse others in order to get applause 
for themselves. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that Irish Mem- 
bers ought not to be blamed for express- 
ing their opinions. It was impossible 
for them to agree always. He was in 
favour of referring vacant appointments 
to the consideration of a Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to point out 
that the Amendment he had placed on 
the Paper seemed the only possible way 
of directing attention to the negligence 
of the Government in dealing with this 
Bill. The Attorney General for Ireland 
had alluded vaguely to some future time 
when he might deal with the law of 
Bankruptcy in Ireland, with the view, 
perhaps, of extending to local tribunals 
the jurisdiction they held in Ireland. At 
present the poorer class of traders were 
much oppressed by having to go to 
Dublin to get their affairs wound up. 
He thought this was a question which 
ought to have been dealt with in this 
Bill—that the Government, in order to 
simplify matters, had sought to rush 
through the House a Bill which was 
nothing more than a series of compro- 
mises between the Bar and the Judges 
on one hand and the Government on the 
other, in order to carry out this very im- 
perfect Bill, which affirmed a vast num- 
ber of abuses, and had left untouched 
many matters of the first consideration 
to the poorer classes. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) said, every- 
thing had been done by the Government 
to improve the administration of justice 
in Ireland. It was with the higher 
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Courts that the present Bill dealt, and 
the lower Courts would come within the 
operation of the County Courts Bill, a 
subject which would no doubt receive 
the most careful consideration of a Select 
Committee. The last Bankruptcy Bill 
had 125 clauses and over 200 general 
orders. How could such matters be dealt 
with in one or two clauses ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that by the 
English Judicature Act the Bankruptcy 
Court was included. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that it 
was excluded by the Act of 1875, as the 
provision was found not to work. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 62; 
Noes 230: Majority 168.—(Div. List, 
No. 193.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Existing Judge of Admi- 
ralty), agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Constitution of Court of 
Appeal). 

Mr. DUNBAR moved, in page 8, 
line 8, after ‘‘ Chief Justice,” to insert 
** Master of the Rolls.” His object was 
to make the Master of the Rolls a mem- 
ber of the Appellate Court, and thus put 
him in the same position as the Master 
of the Rolls of England. He objected 
to anything which would lower the office 
of Master of the Rolls. 

Mr. LAW supported the Amendment. 
He said he did not think the position of 
the Master of the Rolls in Ireland 
should be lowered, especially having 
regard to the desirability of maintaining 
an efficient Court of Appeal. The only 
objection he had ever heard to the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend, was that the 
Master of the Rolls might have a diffi- 
culty in attending the Court of Appeal 
without causing inconvenience to the 
suitors in his own Court; and this, of 
course, it was desirable to avoid. But 
it was clear that unless they could have 
in Ireland a sufficient number of perma- 
nent Judges to constitute the Court of 
Appeal, they must rely on the services of 
ex-officio Judges. It would admittedly be 
necessary, on certain occasions, to draw 
the Chief Justices and Chief Baron from 
their Courts in order to form a strong 
Court of Appeal; and that being the case, 
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bunal, the smaller would be the impedi- 
ment placed in the way of the business of 
the Courts from which they were drawn. 
Then it was extremely desirable to have 
as great variety as possible in the con- 
stitution of the Court of Appeal, and 
that object would be best promoted by 
retaining the Master of the Rolls as an 
ex-officio Member of the Court. To doso 
would, moreover, be not only in harmony 
with the English system of Judicature, 
but also consistent with the precedence 
over other Judges which it was proposed 
still to leave to the Master of the Rolls. 
He hoped the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he trusted that the Committee would 
agree to this Amendment. He thought 
it would be matter of regret that a Judge 
of the eminence of the Master of the 
Rolls should be left out of the Court of 
Appeal. His presence there would be 
regarded with great satisfaction in Ire- 
land, and it would only be in conformity 
with the course followed in England. 
There was a rumour in Dublin that this 
step had been taken out of regard to the 
feelings of the Vice Chancellor; but he 
was sure that the Vice Chancellor was 
too high-minded a man to feel any jea- 
lousy at the Master of the Rolls being 
a Member of the Court of Appeal, 
although he was not himself. 

Smr EARDLEY WILMOT was also 
favourable to the Amendment. If the 
Master of the Rolls was not allowed to 
be a Member of the Court of Appeal 
there would be an undue preponderance 
in it of Common Law Judges, while 
the Equity element would be weak. 

Mr. COGAN also trusted that the 
Government would re-consider this point. 
It would strengthen the Court and be 
most agreeable to the Bar of Ireland 
that the Master of the Rolls should 
be a Member of the Court of Appeal. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) said, that no 
one entertained a more profound respect 
than he did for the present Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland; but the question 
before the Committee must be discussed 
on a more comprehensive basis than that 
involved in personal considerations. The 
salary of the Master of the Rolls and 
his high dignity were preserved. No 
attempt was made to detract from the 
precedence he had enjoyed; but this 
Amendment proposed to give him a 
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jurisdiction which the Master of the 
Rolls had never at any time enjoyed. 
The ex-officio Members of the Court of 
Appeal were the Lord Chancellor and 
the Chiefs of the three Law Courts. If 
the Chief of the Queen’s Bench, of the 
Exchequer, or of the Common Pleas 
were withdrawn from his Court to hear 
appeals, he would leave his own Court 
with three other Judges fully consti- 
tuted to transact its ordinary business. 
But if the Master of the Rolls was with- 
drawn to sit in the Court of Appeal, his 
Court and its Chambers must be shut 
up. Its business could not go on, and 
the greatest inconvenience would be in- 
flicted on suitors. This would be a most 
serious matter, seeing that the Master of 
the Rolls was now one of the most hard- 
worked Judges in Ireland, and his Court 
one of those most resorted to. It was 
said that there would be an anomaly in 
the Master of the Rolls remaining a 
Judge in the first instance, while he re- 
tained a precedence before the Judges 
who would sit in appeal from his deci- 
sions. But that anomaly existed now. 
Then he must remind the House that it 
was proposed to reduce the salary of 
future Masters of the Rolls from £4,000 
to £3,500. This would be inconsistent 
with his presence as a member of the 
Court of Appeal. He did not think that 
it was a sufficient argument in favour of 
the Amendment that the Master of the 
Rolls in England was a member of the 
Appeal Court in this country. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, he 
was in favour of the Amendment, as he 
thought that in the interests of the pub- 
lic, it was expedient that they should 
have as strong an appeal as possible. 
When they considered the eminence of 
the men who had held the office of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland for the 
last half-century, it was clear that the 
presence of the Master of the Rolls would 
add greater strength to the Court of 
Appeal. He did not think that any in- 
convenience would arise from the occa- 
sional absence of the Master of the Rolls 
from his own Court while sitting in the 
Court of Appeal; because during such 
absence his duties, whether in Court or 
in Chambers, could be discharged by 
one of the Judges from the Landed Es- 
tates Court. It was most important to 
maintain a similar organization of the 
Judicial Body in England and Ireland, 
and this would not be done if, while the 
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Master of the Rolls in England was a 
Judge of the Court of Appeal, the Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland was not. He 
protested against the reduction of the 
salary of Masters of the Rolls from 
£4,000 to £3,500. 

Mr. MELDON could not join in the 
statement that the two Chief Justices 
would be better spared from their Courts 
than the Master of the Rolls. Much 
inconvenience would résult from Chief 
Justices being withdrawn from isi 
Prius cases with a host of cases waiting 
for trial. He thought there ought to 
be a larger number of ex-officio Judges 
to guard against the contingency of not 
being able to form a Court. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, that the 
Master of the Rolls now ranked before 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
and before the Chief Baron. If these 
two Judges were made Judges of the 
Appeal Court, and they declined to 
make the Master of the Rolls also a 
Judge of the Appeal Court, it would be 
a slight to the latter if these Judges 
could reverse his decision and he could 
not reverse theirs. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the opinion had been 
expressed on both sides of the House, 
and by hon. Gentlemen exceedingly 
competent to speak on the subject, that 
by the arrangement which was proposed 
in the Bill something in the nature of a 
slight would be cast upon the Master 
of the Rolls. Nothing could have been 
further from the intention of the Go- 
vernment than to cast any slight upon a 
person of such high rank and position 
as the Master of the Rolls; and having 
regard to the opinion expressed, not 
only by hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, 
but by so high an authority as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, the Government had come to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
accept the Amendment, so that the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland should 
be put upon the Court of Appeal, in the 
same way as the Master of the Rolls in 
England. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL then proposed that only 
one ordinary Judge should be appointed 
on the Court of Appeal, instead of two 
Judges, as provided by the clause. He 
observed that ifthere was any contention 
that the Irish Judges were unable to 
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perform their work, he could understand 
such a proposal ; but he held in his hand 
a comparison of the relative amount of 
judicial work performed in Ireland and 
England from 1862 to 1873. They had 
in Ireland 12 Judges, and if they were 
to distribute the same amount of work 
among the English Judges, it would give 
employment to 50. If they were to 
double the number of Judges in Ireland, 
instead of halving them, he did not 
think their taxation would be increased. 
The charge would fall upon the Conso- 
lidated Fund, for the English Govern- 
ment were drawing every farthing of 
taxation out of the country, and it would 
be perfectly impossible to get any more. 
The question was, whether an engine of 
bribery and corruption was to be main- 
tained. He knew the Bar of Ireland, 
and he knew it was perfectly impossible 
for any Profession to withstand the cor- 
rupting influences that had been brought 
against the Bar of Ireland. They were, 
therefore, doing a service to that Bar, 
as well as to the people of Ireland, in 
pressing such an Amendment as this. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 5, to leave out the word ‘‘two,” 
in order to insert the word “ one.”— 
(Ur. Parnell.) 


Mr. COGAN desired to protest in the 
strongest terms that the Rules of the 
House would permit against the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), that judicial appointments 
in Ireland were premiums given to the 
eminent men of the Irish Bar for cor- 
ruption. He deeply regretted that any 
Irish Representative should have thought 
it part of his duty to make such an im- 
putation on the members of the Irish 
Bench. The character of the Irish Judges 
stood too high to require any defence 
from him; and he therefore contented 
himself with protesting againt the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member, which was 
deeply to be deplored. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING pointed 
out that the statistics quoted by the hon. 
Member for Meath were altogether fal- 
lacious as a test of the business done in 
the Courts of the two countries. He 
joined in the protest of his right hon. 

riend (Mr. Cogan) against the attacks 
of hon. Members on the purity of the 
Bench and honour of the Bar. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
ITRELAND (Mr. Grsson) pointed out 
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the necessity for having a strong Court 
of Appeal, one which would command 
the confidence of the country and prevent 
the necessity of constant and costly ap- 

eals to the House of Lords by dissatis- 
fied suitors. The real strain of the bu- 
siness of the Court would fall upon the 
Lord Chancellor and the two ordinary 
Judges of the Court of Appeal. There 
would always be three Judges sitting in 
the Court, and he could assure the Com- 
mittee that the appointment of this ad- 
ditional Judge had not been lightly 
made. He would receive a salary of 
£4,000 a-year, and he would occupy an 
analogous position to that of Lord Jus- 
tice Christian. : 

Mr. BIGGAR did not believe that if 
the number of ordinary Judges were 
reduced to one the Court of Appeal 
could be at all considered a weak Court. 
With one ordinary Judge he thought 
the strength of the Court would be quite 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes, es- 
pecially after the decision of the Com- 
mittee in adding the Master ofthe Rolls 
to the number of ex-officio Judges. He 
objected to this multiplying of officers, 
and saw no good grounds for paying a 
lawyer £4,000 a-year for doing little or 
nothing. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Govern- 
ment had failed to make out a case for 
the appointment of this extra Judge. 
Why could not the ex-officio Judges of 
the Court of Appeal do the work? If 
these last were to be considered merely 
as ornaments, it were better to strike 
them off altogether. If the Master of 
the Rolls, whose appointment had just 
been the occasion of an hour’s use, not 
to say waste of time, if the appointment 
of the Master of the Rolls was not a real 
one, and if there was another Judge ap- 
pointed to do the work of the ex-officio 
Judge, it would have been better not to 
have lost an hour in the last discussion. 
{Zronical cheers.| He reminded hon. 
Members that he did not take part in 
that discussion. It appeared to him 
that Irish Members, to whom he listened, 
represented the desire of the nation that 
the Master of the Rolls should be ap- 
pointed on the ground that that Judge 
should do the work and add to the 
strength of the Court of Appeal. But 
if another Judge was to be appointed, 
why appoint the Master of the Rolls? 
The consequence would be that the work 
would be in a great measure left to the 
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ordinary Judges, the ex-officio Judges 
would neglect the Appeal work, and not 
take the pains with their work which 
the public had a right to expect. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘two’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 249 ; 
Noes 46: Majority 203.— (Div. List, 
No. 194.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, he understood 
the salary of this appointed ordinary 
Judge was to be £4,000 a-year, but he 
saw no provision in the clause to that 
effect. He asked under what portion of 
the clause that was enacted. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) referred the 
hon. Member to the words of the 10th 
clause, and said the Bill followed the Act 
of 1856, under which the salary of Lord 
Justice Christian was fixed at £4,000. 

Mr. PARNELL asked why such a 
high salary as £4,000 a-year should be 
given to an ordinary Judge in the Court 
of Appeal? It was double the income 
of barristers of the first rank, and cer- 
tainly there were not five barristers at 
the Irish Bar receiving £3,000 a-year. 
In making appointments in the English 
Courts the rule that salaries should bear 
some proportion to the emoluments of 
the Profession was observed; but in 
Ireland the salary of a Judge seemed to 
be twice, or, in some cases, three times 
the amount he would earn by practising 
in his Profession. Further on he had 
upon the Paper an Amendment to re- 
duce these salaries, and he now moved 
the reduction of the salaries of the ordi- 
nary Judges of Appeal to £3,500 a-year. 
In all probability there would be an 
additional charge thrown upon the Con- 
solidated Fund by an increase in the 
salary paid to the Master of the Rolls. 
He would ask if that was not so? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he saw 
no reason for a change in that respect. 

Mr. PARNELL observed that an 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) pro- 
posed to increase the salary of the 
Master of the Rolls by £500. In that 
he saw an additional reason for re- 
ducing the salaries of the ordinary 
Judges by a like amount. 

THe CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that the Amendment was not 
relevant to the clause under discussion. 
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Mr. PARNELL gave Notice of his 
intention to introduce the subject on 
Report. 


Clause 13 (Tenure of office of Judges, 
and oaths of office). 


Dr. WARD (for Mr. Burr) moved, in 
page 9, line 30, to add— 

“No Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
while he continues such Judge, shall hereafter 
be appointed to any place of profit under the 
Crown. 

‘“*No Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
other than the Lord Chancellor, shall be or con- 
tinue to be a member of any board of Commis- 
sioners, or other body exercising any public 
trust, and all Acts of Parliament constituting 
any of the Judges members of any such board 
of Commissioners, or other public body, shall be 
and the same are hereby repealed.” 


He gave instances of Judges holding 
positions as Commissioners of Education, 
and in consequence subjecting them- 
selves and their officers to a great deal 
of suspicion of partiality in matters in 
which, from their position as Commis- 
sioners, they were interested. The re- 
spect for the law was not increased by 
such a state of things. One of the Judges 
in Ireland, in addition to his salary of 
£3,500, received £2,000 as a Member of 
a most important Commission. That 
would tend to show that the Judges had 
not a sufficient amount of judicial work. 
It was most undesirable that adminis- 
trators of the law should come into con- 
tact with public opinion upon agitated 
questions, and this was recognized in 
England and Scotland. 


It being now ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Thursday. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ILLEGITIMATE INTESTATES’ ESTATES 
(SCOTLAND).—RESOLUTION. 


CotoneL ALEXANDER, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
appropriation by the Treasury of the 
estate of the late William Paterson, and 
to move— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is inex- 
pedient for the Treasury to depart, without pre- 
vious notice, from the immemorial custom of 
Scotland, and for the first time to appropriate 
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the estate of an intestate bastard when there are 
blood relations who, if he had been legitimate, 
would have been his next of kin according to 
the Law of Scotland.” 


said, that in bringing this question be- 
fore the House, he hoped he should not 
be accused of any feeling of hostility or 
disrespect towards the Government. 
Whatever other questions might be, this 
was no Party question, and he dared to 
say that the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) would have de- 
cided in this matter precisely as Her 
Majesty’s Advisers had done. But there 
was a feeling abroad—he could not say 
how true it was—that these matters were 
not regulated by this or that Govern- 
ment, but by a body of mysterious and 
permanent officials, called the Treasury ; 
and he asked the House to say that that 
permanent and irresponsible Body should 
not deviate without previous notice from 
the immemorial custom of Scotland in 
distributing the estates of intestate bas- 
tards. He acknowledged the courtesy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had put into his hands the case of the 
Government. Mr. Paterson, of Paterson, 
in the county of Ayr, died in January, 
1874, intestate, leaving personal pro- 
perty to the amount of about £40,000. 
He was the illegitimate son of Mr. Pater- 
son, of Jamaica, who adopted him and 
educated him ashis son. The claimant, 
Mr. Paterson, of Montgomery, was the 
nephew, heir at law, and next of kin to 
the intestate bastard’s father, and was 
consequently cousin-german to the in- 
testate bastard. If the deceased had 
been legitimate, the claimant would have 
succeeded at once without question to 
the whole of the property, and he claimed 
to be placed in the same position as he 
would have occupied if the deceased had 
been legitimate. But he (Colonel Alex- 
ander) knew it might be said—and he 
believed it would be said, either by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or by the 
Secretary to the Treasury—that as the 
deceased bastard had the power of 
making a will, and failed to make a will, 
he consequently had no intention of 
benefiting his (Colonel Alexander’s) con- 
stituent, Mr. Paterson, of Montgomery— 
that he preferred, in fact, that his pro- 
perty should escheat tothe Crown. But, 
in the first place, it was very unlikely he 
should desire that his property should be 
placed in the same category as the pro- 
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perty of felons and outlaws; and, in the 
next place, there was nothing whatever 
extraordinary in the circumstance that 
he failed to make a will. Many persons 
from deeply-rooted habits of procrasti- 
nation failed to make a will. But whe- 
ther he had, or had not an intention of 
benefiting his (Colonel Alexander’s) con- 
stituent was totally beside the question. 
There were many owners of property 
between whom and their heirs at law no 
love was lost; but if those owners died 
intestate, the law said that their heirs 
at law should inherit the property. As 
the deceased bastard failed to make a 
will, he (Colonel Alexander) submitted 
the law assumed his intention was that 
his property should go to his heir at law. 
He (Colonel Alexander) contended that 
the heir at law of an intestate bastard 
should not be placed in a worse position 
than the heir at law of a person born in 
wedlock. He might be asked why, when 
Parliament gave to the bastard the power 
to make a will, it did not go further, 
and give the succession, as a matter of 
course, to the next of kin of an intestate 
bastard? His answer was, that it was 
often difficult to ascertain who were the 
next of kin; but he submitted that when 
once the claim of next of kin had been 
ascertained to be genuine, the Treasury 
had always proceeded on one fixed and 
settled and unchangeable principle in 
distributing these estates. As.authority 
for this, he would quote the Secretary 
to the Treasury, who, early in this Ses- 
sion, replying to a Question by the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. Grieve) 
said— 

“The Treasury, in considering first of all the 
claim of any individual, inquired whether there 
was any evidence, either by an informal will or 
otherwise, of an intention to make provision for 
that individual. Then they considered further 
whether a strong claim existed on the part of 
individuals with regard to whom there was no 
such evidence. Then they proceeded to consider 
what would have been the disposal of the pro- 
perty supposing the deceased had been legiti- 
mate, and they followed the principles laid down 
by the law for the distribution of property in 
the case of legitimate-persons who died intes- 
tate.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxii. 896.] 

Although the deceased bastard had been 
dead upwards of three years, no instru- 
ment indicating his desire to leave his 
property in any particular manner had 
been discovered. The deceased had left 
several poor relatives on the mother’s 
side who had made claims upon the pro- 
perty; but he believed that the Secretary 
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to the Treasury had properly decided, 
that as those persons would have had no 
right to it had the deceased been legi- 
timate, they could derive no right from 
the fact that he was illegitimate. In 
these circumstances, the hon. Gentleman 
could only follow the course indicated 
by himself—namely, to follow the prin- 
ciples laid down by the law of Scotland 
for the distribution of property in the 
case df illegitimate persons who died 
intestate. He submitted that that was 
the course which had been invariably 
followed by the hon. Member and his 
Predecessors in similar cases. In re- 
plying to a later Question by the hon. 
Member for Greenock, the Secretary to 
the Treasury said— 

“T am not aware of any case in Scotland in 
which the Treasury appropriated and retained 
the estate of an intestate bastard when there ex- 
isted either a written statement of his intentions 
regarding the disposal of his estate after his 
death, or persons who, had he been legitimate, 
1087] have been his blood relations.” —[ did. 
1267. 


He had been informed in the Lobby that 
the hon. Member had a complete answer 
to the case; but if so, he must have a 
complete answer to his own statements. 
He asked why this immemorial custom 
and practice was to be departed from in 
this particular instance? The property 
of deceased intestate bastards was ad- 
ministered in Scotland, in the first place, 
by the old Scotch Lords of the Treasury, 
then by the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, and now, since 1833, by the 
Lords of the Treasury. But although 
the administrators had changed, the 
principles upon which the administra- 
tion had proceeded still remained in 
force. The hon. Member’s statement of 
the practice was corroborated by Sir 
Samuel Shepherd, the Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland from 
1819 to 1880, who was examined before 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 18382, and he said, as to the practice of 
that Court— ; 

“ Another branch of the Court of Exchequer 
was that of disposing for the Crown of property 
which came to the Crown as the wltimus heres, 
or by escheat, as in the case of bastards. The 
practice of the Court was to give it to those per- 
sons who would have been entitled to it had not 
illegitimacy intervened, reserving also some por- 
tion for beneficial purposes.”’ 

Sir Samuel Shepherd went on to say that 
the portion which was reserved for bene- 








ficial purposes was about what the amount 
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of duty would have been that the person 
succeeding, according to his affinity, 
would have had to pay to the Crown; so 
that the principles were so fixed, that 
there was a separate branch of the Court 
for such cases, and the reservation for 
beneficial purposes strengthened his 
position ; for by that arrangement the 
heirs of intestate bastards were prevented 
from obtaining an exemption from suc- 
cession duty not enjoyed by the heirs of 

ersons born in wedlock. Could there 

e a better proof that the practice of the 
Court was settled, and not intermittent, 
occasional, and spasmodic? Sir Samuel 
Shepherd was next asked, if he would 
not ask whether the party was domiciled 
in Scotland, and he replied— 


“‘ Most certainly. In all these cases we ad- 
here to the law of Scotland, except, in some cases 
in which we deviate a little from charitable 
motives; but, generally speaking, that is the 
law upon which we distribute all the property.” 
In a letter to The Echo by Mr. Preston, 
proprietor of Chambers’ Index to Next of 
Kin, the evidence of Mr. Hart Dyke, 
late Queen’s Proctor, was quoted. He 
would quote from the official Report. 
Mr. Hart Dyke said— 


‘“*T take out letters of administration, and get 
in all money for the Government in connec- 
tion with the estates of intestate bastards. When 
bastards die there are always plenty of people 
only too ready to seize hold of their property. 
In ordinary cases I receive a letter stating that 
A.B. is dead, and that he had such and such 
property, that he was a bastard, or had none 
but illegitimate relatives. I find out who the 
next of kin are, or the persons to whom the 
Crown should make grants, and I recommend 
accordingly.” 
English cases were, he understood, re- 
lied on; but this evidence, he thought, 
showed that, after all, the practice in 
England was not very different from the 
immemorial practice of Scotland in such 
cases. But whether it was so, or not, 
was not the question. This was Scotch 
property, and they were not bound by 

nglish, but by Scotch law and custom. 
They had no more to do with the law of 
England in this case than with the law 
of France or Germany. Professor Bell, 
a recognized authority on this point, 
said it was a well-recognized principle 
in the law of all countries, that the suc- 
cession in movables was regulated by 
the domicile at the time of death. But 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury might say that they were 
not dealing with law, but with custom. 


Colonel Alexander 
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He would appeal to any hon. and 
learned Gentleman in that House, whe- 
ther custom which had subsisted for a 
number of years had not the full force 
oflaw? Parliament had itself expressly 
sanctioned the principle which guided 
the Courts of Scotland in the distribu- 
tion of the property of intestate bastards 
in the Savings Bank Act. That Act 
expressly provided that if any depositor 
in any such savings bank, being illegi- 
timate, should die intestate, leaving any 
person or persons who, but for the ille- 
gitimacy of such depositor, would be 
entitled to the money due to such de- 
ceased depositor, it should be lawful for 
the trustees to pay the money due to 
such deceased depositor to any one or 
more of such persons as, in their opinion, 
would have been entitled to the same 
had the depositor been legitimate. The 
right hon. Gentleman might quote this 
section against him, and say that Par- 
liament probably intended to grant the 
depositors in savings banks a special 
privilege. But, he asked, what was the 
distinction between the two descriptions 
of property? Why should Government 
grant one and withhold the other? The 
right hon. Gentleman was, he appre- 
hended, afraid of the existing law. He 
might, however, re-assure him by stating 
that, although the intestate bastard died 
three and a-half years ago, and diligent 
search had been made amongst his 
papers for a will, no such document had 
been found. Moreover, Mr. Paterson, of 
Montgomery, was quite willing to give 
the most ample security for the re-im- 
bursement of the money in the impro- 
bable event of a will turning up. He 
was even willing that the money should 
be placed in the hands of trustees to be 
named by the Government. He sub- 
mitted that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment, after a reasonable time had 
elapsed, to distribute this estate accord- 
ing to the immemorial custom of the 
country of the deceased person. There 
was one other point which the right hon. 
Gentleman would make, which was this— 
He would say that Mr. Paterson, of 
Jamaica, had directed that his property, 
failing issue of the body of the bastard, 
was to go to a cousin, the heir of entail, 
and that that proved that his daughter, 
the mother of his constituent, was suffi- 
ciently provided for. No doubt, that was 
so, a8 far as the entailed property was 
concerned; but surely the right hon. 
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Gentleman did not mean to contend that 
the savings of the deceased bastard, 
over which Mr. Paterson, of Jamaica, 
could possibly have no control, could be 
bequeathed by the latter to anyone 
whatever. He submitted that what the 
House had to consider, was not what 
were the intentions of Mr. Paterson, of 
Jamaica, but of Mr. Paterson, the de- 
ceased bastard. He thanked the House 
for the patience with which it had 
listened tohim. He earnestly asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to re-con- 
sider the decision at which he had ar- 
rived, so that it might not go forth to 
the country that the policy of a Con- 
servative Government was a policy of 
spoliation and confiscation. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON seconded the 
Motion, and said, he thought the hon. 
and gallant Member had laid before the 
House a case of great hardship, not only 
in the nature of the case itself, but 
enhanced by the departure of the Go- 
vernment from their usual action in 
cases of a similar nature. The state of 


the law with regard to natural offspring 
was very unsatisfactory. It was hard 
and unjust, punishing the innocent for 


the sins of the guilty—natural offspring 
were disinherited by our law on the 
ground of a legal fiction which said that 
they had no father, while it compelled 
the putative father to support his illegi- 
timate child—such was the inconsistency 
of the law. He hoped that this case 
would be the means of bringing the Go- 
vernment to a sense of this great wrong, 
and that they might think it right to 
amend the law for the protection of in- 
nocent persons born out of wedlock. 
Such an alteration of the law might be 
made without injury to the sacred rela- 
tions of married life. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 
expedient for the Treasury to depart, without 
previous notice, from the immemorial custom of 
Scotland, and for the first time to appropriate 
the estate of an intestate bastard when there are 
blood relations who, if he had been legitimate, 
would have been his next of kin according to 
the Law of Scotland.”—(Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Alexan- 
der) had laid a very serious indictment 
against the Treasury, and he thought 
particularly against the Secretary to the 
Treasury, in relation to the matter which 
he had brought before the House. He 
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confessed that he was undertaking an 
unpleasant duty, and ong of serious 
responsibility. To a person in his posi- 
tion, it would be infinitely more pleasant 
in dealing with a large fund for which 
he was not responsible to Parliament, 
to distribute it among claimants whose 
view was that their claims were satisfac- 
torily established, than to deal with it 
otherwise. But he stood in the position of 
a trustee, and was responsible for the due 
administration of the fund which the law 
placed in his hands. The law gave the 
estates of intestate bastards to the State. 
That property was constituted by the 
law as much the property of the State 
as were the funds voted by Parliament 
for the service of the Crown. Custom, 
however, had said that when an intes- 
tate bastard had expressed a strong 
feeling in favour of a particular indi- 
vidual to whom he was attached, or in 
favour of persons who had rendered 
great services to him, his wishes 
should be respected, and that the State 
should at its discretion make a grant 
or gift to those individuals. Now, 
what was their duty in the particular 
case under consideration? It was their 
duty to administer the property agree- 
ably to the trustreposedinthem. They 
were responsible to their own con- 
sciences, as well as to Parliament, and 
they had no right to distribute such 
funds with liberality and generosity as 
they might do if they were dealing with 
their own. They had simply to consider 
what was right, and to do justice, and it 
was their duty to examine, as far as 
they were able, into the circumstances 
of the deceased, into his intentions and 
wishes. With regard to the origin of 
the property in question, the Treasury 
found that a Mr. Paterson, of Jamaica, 
who had acquired a large fortune, 
had a sister and an illegitimate son. 
To his sister and her children he 
left half his property; to his illegi- 
timate son he left the other half, 
placing it in trust for his benefit, but 
carefully providing that if the bastard 
should die without heirs, the property 
should not go to the sister nor to the 
heir at law, but to a distant cousin of 
his own. Rightly or wrongly, the Trea- 
sury took that to be, as they believed it 
was, the expression of the wish and will 
of the individual who was the founder 
of the family. Well, the illegitimate 
son came to Scotland and lived a se- 
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cluded life; he saved money, but was, 
and remained, on terms very far from 
friendly with the relatives of his father. 
He sought to conceal the property he 
— Only that morning a letter 

ad been received from Messrs. An- 
drews, his agents, stating that for 20 
years they had invested in their own 
names, without accounting to him, a 
large proportion of the fund which was 
now claimed. At the time of his death 
they said they had a sum of £28,194 
standing in their names in the Bank, 
and that the object with which this ar- 
rangement was made was to conceal the 
fact that the property in question was 
his. With that view he only received 
£50 half-yearly, and that not because he 
wanted money, for he had £10,000 in 
the Bank of Scotland, and a considerable 
sum in hand, but because he had no 
friendship for the relations of his father, 
and, on the contrary, an antipathy to 
them. The strong presumption, his 
agent added, was therefore, that he did 
not desire that his property should go 
amongst them. In fact, if it were not 
for the honesty of his agents, it would 
have been impossible for persons who 
now claimed to have known that the 
sum they claimed was the accumulation 
of the savings of the deceased. But, 
again, they had received notice that it 
was very probable the deceased had 
made a will, though the will had not 
yet been discovered. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, 
in another case a will had turned 
up, and the principal sum was claimed 
after 50 years, together with 4 per 
cent interest. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had laid stress on the answers 
he had given on this subject in Par- 
liament ; but what he had said was 
said from a sense of responsibility, and 
what he had done was done under the 
advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
If the Treasury had been made aware 
of any intention whatever on the part of 
the deceased to benefit any particular 
person, it would have been their wish to 
give full effect to that intention, but 
they had no such evidence. The Trea- 
sury found that the deceased had the 
reverse of any intention to benefit his 
relations on the father’s side; and, as 
trustees for the State and guardians of 
the public purse, the Treasury did not 
consider it their duty to make free with 
large grants of the sum at their disposal. 
Stress had been laid on the fact that the 
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custom of Scotland on the subject had 
been constant and unvarying; but that 
assertion was not borne out by the facts 
of the case. Every case had been dealt 
with according to its circumstances, and 
it was not possible to deal with these 
cases in any other way. Again, it had 
been said that the Treasury treated ap- 
plicants harshly; but the Treasury had 
a duty imposed upon them, and whether 
it was right or wrong, morally—and 
he thought it morally right that for the 
benefit of the State things should be as 
they now were—they had to administer 
the law. It was not for them to decide 
whether the policy of the law was right 
or wrong; but if they exercised a large 
and generous discretion in giving away 
the funds of the State they would be ac- 
countable, not only to Parliament, but 
to their own conscience. There was no 
Department of the Government more 
responsible than that of the Treasury. 
They were called to account if they pro- 
posed Votes to Parliament which, after 
careful scrutiny, they deemed to be ne- 
cessary ; they were called to account if 
they failed to recognize the claims of 
individuals who complained that they 
were not treated with due liberality. Ifit 
became their duty to tell Parliament 
that Ways and Means could not be 
found, they were liable to be accused of 
want of economy and watchfulness. The 
duty of acting at the Treasury was in 
other respects far from being enviable 
and agreeable. It might be very easy 
to say ‘‘ Yes” to the repeated applica- 
tions that were made to the Treasury; 
but great pressure was brought to bear 
upon them by constituents, members of 
the Press, and the public; and they 
were urged to do their duty to the 
State, resisting claims and charges 
which ought not properly to be imposed 
upon them. Inthe present case various 
claims had been made. The solicitors 
—the Messrs. Andrews—believed that 
the deceased intended to give them the 
sum left in their custody — namely, 
£28,000—and if the deceased trusted 
them with this large sum for 20 years 
without exacting any accounts from 
them, any claim for consideration made 
from that quarter must, no doubt, be 
considered. There were 17 cousins, on 
whose behalf claims had been advanced, 
and there were four other classes of Pe- 
titioners who thought that the money 
should be given to public objects in 
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Kilmarnock. The minister of the High 
Church at Kilmarnock confirmed the 
statement that the deceased entertained 
an antipathy against his relations, and 
he inferred that the deceased, proba- 
bly, intended to leave him a legacy: it 
would clearly, therefore, be very diffi- 
cult to get any evidence as to the wishes 
and intentions of the deceased. The 
law, however, gave this property to the 
State, leaving a discretion to the Trea- 
sury as to its distribution, which was a 
matter of prescription, and not of law. 
The relations, whose claims were the 
subject of the Motion now before the 
House, had already been provided for 
to the extent of one-half the original 
property, and there was no evidence that 
they were on amicable terms with the 
deceased, or that he intended to benefit 
them by his will, but the contrary. Was 
it the wish and intention of Parliament 
that the Secretary to the Treasury should 
be accessible to all the influences which 
were brought to bear in cases of the 
kind, and so to make a large distribu- 
tion of the funds which the law gave to 
him to administer, not for his own bene- 
fit, but for the benefit of the State? If 
so, then Parliament ought not to require 
the discussion of Votes of money at all, 
and Ministers should be allowed at their 
discretion to give away the money of the 
State as they might think fit in obedi- 
ence to the strong pressure that might 
be brought to bear upon them in parti- 
cular cases. Let Parliament alter the 
law if it pleased; but if the law gave 
this property to the State, it was not 
right that the Secretary to the Treasury 
should be squeezed and pressed to dis- 
tribute this money in the manner most 
agreeable at the moment to the feelings 
of Members of that House. 

Mr. ANDERSON, while admitting 
the responsibility which Parliament im- 
posed upon the Treasury, and that the 
Treasury were in duty bound to look 
after all sources of revenue, and admit- 
ting, at the same time, that this was a 
matter of prescription rather than of 
legal right, wished to point out at the 
same time that this prescription had, 
from long use and wont, all the force of 
law, and he thought it was not toomuch 
to ask the Government not to depart from 
the usage which in these cases had been 
immemorial. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had said that the law gave the 
property in question to assist the reve- 
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nues of the State; but property so ac- 
quired would never assist the revenues 
of the State, and would never do any 
good to the State. It was property 
which, got in such a way, ought to, and 
would, carry a curse with it, for it was 
very little short of plunder to deal 
with it so. The only point in the speech 
of the Secretary to the Treasury which 
required a reply was that which arose 
on the letter of the Messrs. Andrews, 
where it was said that the bastard was 
on unfriendly terms with Paterson. He 
(Mr. Anderson) was authorized to con- 
tradict that assertion; on the contrary, 
he continued to visit Paterson as long as 
he visited any one. The Andrews family 
were themselves making a claim to the 
property, and it was to their interest to 
make out that the man was on un- 
friendly terms with his relatives; but 
the statement was absolutely without 
foundation, and the alleged antipathy 
did not exist. As for the part of the 


‘estate that was otherwise settied it was 


an entailed estate, and therefore its 


}settlement did not touch the point at 


issue. It was important that the House 
should come to a vote upon this ques- 
tion. He trusted the Government would 
give way to the general feeling of the 
Scotch Members in the matter. It was 
a question on which Scotch Members 
intended to vote ‘‘ solid ’’—both sides of 
the House would vote together. 

Mr. DODSON implored hon. Mem- 
bers not to come to a hasty decision 
upon this question, which was one of 
very great importance, extending far 
beyond the case immediately before the 
House. It involved a question of law 
and of practice in dealing with property 
of this nature. He described a case which 
came under his notice, when he held 
office at the Treasury. A man of high 
birth and large property had a legitimate 
daughter, a legitimate son, and an ille- 
gitimate one, and the latter, having 
received a commercial education, became 
the partner of a wealthy tradesman, who 
bequeathed him his property. He willed 
it to his only friend, his mother, who 
died a few days before him, and there 
being no one to take the property, the 
legitimate son and the children of the 
legitimate daughter claimed it as being 
next of kin. The Treasury refused to 
accede to that claim. What would have 
been the effect of their conceding it ? 
It would have been a reward to them 
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because their father had begotten the 
bastard. [ Laughter.) Hon. Members 
laughed; but that was really a case which 
came before him a few years ago. Surely 
there was a confusion of ideas when 
people spoke as they did of the moral 
claim of the nearest of kin of a bastard. 
The principle underlying the distribu- 
tion of the property of an intestate to 
his nearest of kin was that the State 
looked upon them as having presum- 
ably been his best friends, his sup- 
porters and companions in life. But 
this was not a presumption which held 
good in the case of a bastard. He had 
been probably ignored and rejected as 
an outcast by those who would, in a 
case of legitimacy, be presumably en- 
titled to his property. The Treasury 
acted upon the principle of looking first 
of all to see if there was any written 
declaration, however informal, of the 
wishes and intentions of the intestate 
bastard, and if there was they were 
always disposed liberally to give way to 
that. They also looked about to see if 
he had any relations on the mother’s 
side, any particular friends who had 
assisted him, who were those who 
throughout life had been his neighbours 
in the scriptural sense of the term. If 
there were any cases of that kind the 
Treasury was always disposed to con- 
sider them. There was always the diffi- 
culty that the nearest of kin in blood 
could not be assumed to be the persons 
to whom the intestate person was most 
attached. In deciding this question the 
House must not only look at the par- 
ticular case before it, but at the general 
principles. No one who knew the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would accuse them of dealing 
hardly or unjustly with any case brought 
before them. He felt it his duty to 
support those who had charge of the 
administration of these estates, and he 
should unhesitatingly give his vote with 
the Government upon this question. 

Mr. COLMAN fully admitted that 
this was a broad question, and that it 
must not be decided by isolated cases ; 
but he thought the House ought to 
know that there had been cases in which 
the relatives of the putative father had re- 
ceived allowances and the relatives on the 
mother’s side had not been allowed at all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this was 
a very difficult case, and one which most 
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of them must wish to avoid giving judg- 
ment upon. Before he gave his vote or 
abstained from voting, he wished to ask 
one question. He understood by the 
terms of the Notice that this was the first 
time that the estate of an intestate bas- 
tard in Scotland had not been given to 
the next of kin. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in his reply had not met that 
particular point, and he should be glad 
to hear from the Solicitor General whe- 
ther there was any precedent for not 
giving the estate of an intestate bastard 
to the next of kin. If there was not, he 
confessed he should feel strongly in- 
clined to vote for the Motion. 

Dr. LUSH observed that the way in 
which he should vote would be deter- 
mined by the answer given to the ques- 
tion—was there any reciprocity in the 
matter? If the legitimate relations of 
a bastard had a right toclaim the result 
of his savings there should, in his 
opinion, be the alternative that the 
bastard children should have the same 
rights as the legitimate in the distribu- 
tion of property. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
maintained that until this case arose it 
had been the universal practice of the 
Exchequer of Scotland to allow the pro- 
perty of the intestate bastard to go to 
those who would have been his next of 
kin had he been legitimate. He should 
like to know what the Government really 
meant to do with this money; did they 
mean to keep it altogether or distribute it 
among the relatives of the deceased, or 
were they going to wait until a will 
turned up? Their answer to these queries 
would decide the vote he should give. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he had listened 
to this debate with considerable pain 
and sorrow, because instead of this ques- 
tion having been argued in that House 
on grand and equitable principles, the 
meanest and most contemptible Wisi 
Prius views had been brought to bear 
upon it. He hoped the Leader of the 
British House of Commons would in- 
struct his followers to look upon the 
matter in the light Pitt would have 
done, who would have been ashamed to 
pocket money derived from such a source. 
He defied anyone to produce an instance 
where the immemorial custom of Scotland 
had been departed from as it had been 
departed from now. He dissented from 
the view which had been put forward, 
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for he agreed with those who held that 

rescription had overridden law, and the 
euse ought on that occasion to pass a 
vote which would give prescription the 
force of law, and do an act of justice, 
rather than allow the Government to 
retain possession of money to which they 
were not entitled. He considered that the 
fact of the deceased not having made a 
will showed that he believed his pro- 
perty would go, according to custom, to 
his sister and her children. He did not 
believe there was any will in existence. 
He sincerely hoped from the essence of 
his heart—[Laughter|—he supposed it 
was allowed in Parliament to speak of 
the essence of one’s heart—that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would succeed in 
earrying this Resolution. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, as an 
English lawyer, would venture to put 
before the House some circumstances 
which he thought would justify them in 
rejecting the Motion before the House. 
He should have concurred in much of 
what had been stated on both sides if 
the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Alexander) could be 
substantiated by facts. If it had really 
been the immemorial custom in Scotland 
that property of this kind had always 
been treated in the way in which it was 
suggested that the property in this case 
should be treated, then he agreed that 
the course taken by the Treasury was an 
extreme one, and one not likely to find 
favour with the House. But that was 
exactly, he thought, where the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had failed. That was 
not, and never had been, the custom in 
the history of Scotland. Escheats by 
bastardy, like every other escheat, be- 
longed originally to the superior feudal 
lord. About the 16th century the Crown 
succeeded to those escheats. In 1707, 
in pursuance of the Articles of Union, 
an Exchequer Court was established in 
Scotland, in the two-fold character of a 
Court of Law, and also as a Board, ad- 
ministering Treasury funds very much 
as they were now administered by the 
Lords of the Treasury; and down to 
1829, or even a later period, the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland did exactly 
what the Treasury claimed to do now. 
In the cases of small estates, and when 
it could be done without injury to the 
revenue or the Crown, the property 
might be distributed rather in the way 
of charity, if it was not thought desirable 
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to insist on the extreme rights of the 
Crown. A Committee sat in 1832 to 
consider the propriety of abolishing the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, and 
distributing its duties differently; and 
the result was that from 18382 to 1835 
the distribution of these estates was 
given to the Woods and Forests, and 
after that time it was entrusted to the 
Lords of the Treasury. Chief Baron 
Abercrombie, who was examined before 
that Committee, described the principle 
on which the property of intestate bas- 
tards was distributed by the Court. He 
stated that the property was disposed of 
in the same way as property of that 
kind was distributed by the Treasury 
in England — that they always re- 
served a portion as a charitable fund, 
and generally distributed the remainder 
among those persons who appeared to 
have been most attentive to, and most 
in the confidence of, the deceased. He 
believed that to be the practice at this 
hour, and that the Treasury in England 
acted on that principle—the principle 
of an absolute discretion, remembering 
that they were trustees of the real heir, 
should one ever turn up. In the year 
1730 a book on the subject was com- 
piled, and was printed in 1820 under 
the superintendence of two Barons of 
the Exchequer, and it described the 
practice which had prevailed in the dis- 
tribution of these estates as that which 
had been stated in the evidence of the 
Chief Baron. Sir Henry Jardine, who 
was examined before the same Com- 
mittee, concurred in the evidence which 
had been given by the Chief Baron, and 
it appeared that a discretionary power 
had always been given to the Baron. 
(Mr. W. E. Forsrer inquired if that 
was an English or Scotch precedent ?] 
It was purely a Scotch precedent, and it 
was clear that the practice which began 
in 1707 was carried down to the time at 
which the work to which he had referred 
was published. He thought the Motion 
now before the House was inconsistent 
with the principle that an immemorial 
practice existed that the estate should 
be administered according to the same 
principle that it would have been if the 
deceased person had died intestate. This 
matter, however, involved far wider con- 
siderations than were involved merely 
in the discussion of the particular case 
before the House. The policy of the law 
was to encourage marriage, and to re- 
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fuse to acknowledge illegitimacy; and it 
would be most injurious to lay down a 
general proposition to the effect that the 
property of a bastard intestate should be 
treated in the same way as if he had 
been properly married, and his issue 
had been born in wedlock. As far as 
the particular case before the House was 
concerned, he could only say that the 
duty of the Law Officers was to give to 
the Crown the best advice in their power 
in view of the facts presented to them. 
With reference to the discretionary 
power which was in certain cases exer- 
cised by the Crown, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Forster) had asked 
him whether he could point to any in- 
stance in which the Crown had taken to 
itself the whole property of an intestate 
bastard. He confessed that he was un- 
able to adduce any such instance. On 
the other hand, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would feel the relevancy 
of this observation—that the instances 
in which any question of this sort had 
arisen during the time within which the 
discretionary power of the Commis- 
sioners had been exercised had been 
very rare indeed. But, no doubt, the 
discretionary power of the Crown had 
been exercised in such cases whenever 
they had occurred, as in cases of un- 
claimed dividends or treasure trove ; and 
he could see no difference between these 
cases, except so far as the technical law 
of bastardy operated. For thisreason, and 
also because he knew how beneficially the 
discretion of the Crown had been used, 
he could not wish to see it taken away. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was clear that 
before this case there had not been a 
case of this sort in which such a large 
sum of money had not been divided 
amongst the friends of the deceased. He 
wished to point out that the feeling 
throughout Scotland was that the money 
ought to be given to those friends; and 
therefore the House ought to confirm 
the Resolution and not allow the Go- 
vernment to rob those friends of £40,000. 
A comparison of legal opinion must be 
in favour of Sir Samuel Shepherd, whose 
views were opposed to that of a late 
Speaker (Mr. Abercromby), and he 
could not believe that any Lord Advo- 
cate could think otherwise. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the absence of the Lord 
Advocate, to whom the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had referred, 
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was due to indisposition, and that though 
the law on the subject had been suffi- 
ciently stated, the Government was some- 
what at a disadvantage. However, the 
Lord Advocate would in all probability 
have corroborated the statement the 
House had just heard. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could only say 
that this was one of those questions 
which caused a good deal of anxiety to 
the Treasury. This question had been 
considered by his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and himself. They 
had given it their best attention, and they 
had had before them the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. The equity 
of the case, as well as the law, had been 
well considered, and he believed that 
neither the House nor the Government 
could agree to the proposition which 
they had been asked to affirm—namely, 
that it had been the immemorial usage 
to appropriate the estate of an intestate 
bastard to those who would have been 
his natural heirs. He denied altogether 
that there had been any such immemo- 
rial usage. The immemorial usage had 
been the other way. There could be no 
doubt, in the first place, as to the law 
that, when the bastard died intestate, 
his estate escheated to the Crown. In 
olden times when it escheated to the 
feudal lord he took it as a part of his 
profits. When the Crown deprived the 
feudal lord of that privilege it took the 
estate as part of the Crown revenues; 
and when in a later day a milder system 
was introduced, that system was not 
founded on the rights of the case, but on 
the discretion and, so to speak, the 
charity of the Crown. A proof of it was 
that the Crown always mentioned that a 
portion of the estate was given in cha- 
rity, which showed that there was no 
immemorial usage to give it to the next 
of kin. Then it must be borne in mind 
that in former times there was greater 
reason for exercising more charity in the 
case of a bastard in Scotland than in 
England, because a bastard in Scotland 
was subject to peculiar disadvantages 
not applicable in England. Even if he 
had children of his own, he was unable 
to make a will in their favour until 1836. 
Therefore, there was the more reason 
that the Crown, when it became pos- 
sessed of the bastard’s property, should 
in charity make over to his children that 
which had come to the State. The Legis- 
lature took the circumstances into con- 
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sideration, and removed the difficulty by 
giving the bastard power to make pro- 
vision for his family and friends by 
making a will. But the Legislature did 
not think it right to go beyond that; it 
left the case of the intestate bastard in 
the same position as before. From that 
it might be gathered that the Legislature 
left the estate of the intestate bastard to 
be disposed of at the discretion of the 
Crown. It was perfectly well known to 
Mr. Paterson that such was the law. He 
could at any moment make a will, and 
he must have known that if he did not 
his property would come into the hands 
of the State, and might be disposed of 
in any way at the pleasure of the State. 
There was no evidence that Mr. Paterson 
had any desire to leave his estate to any 
particular person. The Government 
were asked whether they knew of any 
case in which property to any consider- 
able amount had been left undisposed of 
by a bastard. They knew of no case in 
point; but did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) know of any which would sup- 
port his view? What was the argument 
drawn from immemorial usage? It was 
that some expectations had probably 
been entertained by the relatives of the 
bastard which had been disappointed. 
If that were the case with his own chil- 
dren or some one whom he had encou- 
raged to hope, it would be hard to dis- 
appoint them. But there was not a 
scintilla of evidence that there were any 
such expectations. Under these circum- 
stances, he could only appeal to the 
House to consider this case fairly and 
upon its merits. It was natural that 
everyone should desire to benefit an in- 
dividual in such a case rather than the 
State. But let the House consider what 
the position of the State and the Trea- 
sury was. Let them bear in mind that 
the exercise of discretion in this matter 
was a duty which was imposed on the 
State and the Treasury, and which 
was exercised under a strong sense of 
responsibility to the public; and let the 
House rest assured that in the decision 
of this case they had been actuated by 
the most thoroughly public-spirited mo- 
tives. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes 
197 : Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE.—RESOLUTION: 


Mr. LEATHAM, in rising to call 
attention to the traffic in livings; and to 
move— 


“That in view of the prevalence of simoniacal 
evasions of the law and other scandals and 
abuses in connection with the exercise and dis- 
posal of private patronage in the Church of 
England, remedial measures of a more stringent 
character than any recently introduced into this 
House are urgently required,” 


said:—Mr. Speaker, Perhaps, Sir, it 
may excite surprise that any one who is 
known to be opposed to the principle of 
an Established Church, should trouble 
himself about reforms, the introduction 
of which is often regarded as the better 
alternative of disestablishment; a very 
common notion, perhaps, being that we 
should prefer to see scandals and abuses 
as rife and rampant in the Church as 
possible, in order that public disappro- 
bation may be the more vehemently 
excited against an institution in which 
such scandals exist. But I venture to 
think that those who judge our motives 
have scarcely done justice to them, and 
certainly they have not penetrated our 
policy. No doubt we desire to see dis- 
establishment, but we desire to approach 
it, not solely or chiefly, through external 
agency, but by producing what we con- 
ceive to be a healthier condition and 
tone of feeling inside the Church. Now 
these great reforms are either possible, 
or they are not possible. Either event 
must, in my humble judgment, advance 
our views. If it be found that they are 
impossible—if, with every disposition to 
introduce them on the part of Parlia- 
ment and of the Church, these abuses 
are found to be so built into the system 
that they cannot be removed without 
bringing down the whole fabric, what 
an argument such a discovery will leave 
in our hands. If, on the other hand, it 
be found possible to introduce them, just 
in proportion as you succeed in doing so, 
will you cause the Church to assimilate 
to the free Churches around her, and will 
you weaken and lower the barriers which 
still separate her from a state of entire 
freedom. 

Now, Sir, it cannot be said, that in 
bringing forward this Motion I have 
shown any of the impatience of a fanatic. 
I have waited until the reforming zeal 
of the whole Bench of Bishops has 
evaporated, and until it is evident to the 
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comprehension of everybody that if these 
reforms are to be introduced at all, the 
initiative must be taken by those who, 
if not so jealous of the honour of the 
Church, are, at least, a little more hope- 
ful as to the possibility of vindicating it. 
Nor, Sir, because this is the Motion of 
an outsider, is that any reason why those 
who sympathize with its object inside the 
Church should hesitate to support it, 
and, in fact, accept the challenge which 
I now make to them, and take it off my 
hands; especially as I shall content my- 
self with laying bare the extent of the 
evil, and shall leave it to those who have 
the right to prescribe, to indicate the 
nature of the remedy. This is not be- 
cause I have arrived at no conclusions 
of my own, but because the loud pro- 
fessions of the recognized physicians of 
the Church demand that the prescription 
should not come from one who belongs 
to quite another faculty. And I have 
other reasons. If I were to state what 
I think ought to be done with the proper 
attention to detail, I must make a much 
larger demand upon the indulgence of 
the House than I have any right at this 
hour to expect ; indeed, it may fairly be 
doubted whether, when this question 
has once passed out of the present stage 
—which I take to be purely preliminary 
—it ought to remain for an hour in the 
hands of any private Member. It is the 
Government alone which can deal with 
it effectually, and one reason why I do 
not propose even to sketch what I think it 
would be well to do, is because I am 
am anxious not to seem by this Motion 
in any sense to tie the hands of Govern- 
ment. My desire is to draw from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary the declaration that he is prepared, 
when a fitting opportunity arises, to de- 
vote to this subject some of the attention 
and ability which he has devoted to it 
already, and at the same time to draw 
from the House an expression of opinion 
which may fortify him in the resolution 
to deal with it more effectually than it 
was proposed to be dealt with by the 
abortive Bill of 1875. 

And now, Sir, as to the extent of this 
traffic. Mr. Day, for seven years secre- 
tary to the Bishop of Rochester, laid 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords a tabular statement, containing 
some particulars of the advowsons and 
next presentations which were offered 
for sale in the columns of Zhe LEeelesi- 
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astical Gazette, in the months of January, 
1872, 1873, and 1874; the month of 
January being selected because itafforded 
a fair average for the rest of the year. 
I find from this statement that in 
January, 1872, 88 livings were thus 
offered; in January, 1873, 89; and in 
January, 1874, 108. But do not let the 
House imagine that this monthly exhi- 
bition of spiritual bargains gives any 
adequate notion of the number of livings 
actually in the hands of agents. A 
friend of mine, who is well known to 
several Members of this House, who has 
made a special study of this question, 
and, under the nom de plume ‘‘ Promo- 
tion by Merit,’’ contributed a series of 
extremely able letters to a prominent 
member of the provincial Press (Zhe 
Manchester Examiner), calculated three 
or four years ago, from a careful com- 
parison of the printed registers of Church 
preferment, that at that time nearly one- 
fifth of the whole saleable patronage of 
the Church was up in the market for 
sale or for exchange, and that if all the 
advertizing agents were as successful in 
the transaction of business as one of 
them, Mr. Emery Stark, was recently 
shown to have been, the whole Church 
might be turned over, in a commercial 
sense, in 13 years. Now I have had 
the opportunity of verifying this gentle- 
man’s statements. Through the kind- 
ness of friends I have made quite a col- 
lection of recent issues of these periodi- 
cally-printed registers. I find that eight 
agents who advertize in Zhe Leclesi- 
astical Gazette give particulars, either 
in the advertizements themselves, or in 
the registers which they advertize in the 
same journal, of 1,676 livings selected 
from their books, and that if we add to 
these the number of benefices which one 
of these agents informs us that he has 
upon his register at home, we arrive at 
the enormous number of 2,383 as that 
of the livings offered for sale or exchange 
through recognized agents. The agent 
to whom I have just referred states 
that— 


“ Advertisements are little resorted to; they 
are open to great objection, and it is an estab- 
lished. rule of the office to abstain from them as 
much as possible.” 


So he prefaces a list of 193 benefices or 
next presentations for sale, by the inti- 
mation that he has upwards of 1,000 on 
his books. He also informs us that— 
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“It was held by a very eminent Prelate, 
lately deceased; that you might just as well call 
the buying and selling of a vacant living magic, 
as call it after the folly of Simon Magus.” 


Church Patronage. 


Now, perhaps, it may be said that the 
eagerness to get rid of this kind of pro- 
perty is such that patrons often employ 
more than one agent; so that these lists 
contain duplicate advertizements. But 
I may observe that in the numbers 
which I have given I have not included 
—except in thé case of one agent— 
what are termed “ private instructions.” 
These are only shown to purchasers who 
have their hands already in their 
pockets, or who wish to give to this 
species of profligacy all the piquancy of 
an assignation in thedark. One agent 
alone informs us that he has 60 of these 
private instructions on his books; and 
another, who only advertizes particulars 
of four livings, states that he has prefer- 
ment on hand in almost every county in 
England. We may fairly, then, assume 
that at least 2,000 livings, or nearly 
one-fourth of the whole saleable patro- 
nage of the Church, is in the market for 
sale or exchange. Now, it has been 
asserted that some of these are bogus 
advertizements. My friend, to whom I 
have already alluded, has tapped these 
lists all over to test them, and he has 
not discovered a single bogus advertize- 
ment. The other day, for a moment, it 
seemed that he had done so. Having 
identified one of the livings, he wrote to 
The Manchester Examiner, stating that 
the Rev. J. Ray, both patron and in- 
cumbent, was offering by private treaty 
his living of Ashton-upon-Mersey, with 
immediate possession. Immediately there 
was immense indignation among this 
gentleman’s friends at Ashton. A cor- 
respondence ensued, as it seemed to me, 
little creditable to those who took part 
in it. Its object appeared to be to lead 
the public astray, for it turned out that 
the utmost the rev. gentleman could say, 
after a hasty visit to London, the object 
of which could only be surmised, was 
that ‘‘ the living was not now on sale.” 

Now, Sir, let us look at these adver- 
tizements to see whether there is any- 
thing in them to indicate the spirit in 
which this traffic is carried on. Isthere 
anything, for example, to indicate that 
the responsibilities which are thus 


changing hands for money are some of 
the most solemn which any man can 
undertake? Or is the whole. phrase- 
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ology that of the merest and coarsest 
speculation? Sir, ever since I can re- 
member, and long before, there has 
been more or less of controversy in 
the Church with regard to disputed 
points of dogma and ritual. What traces 
has that controversy left on these lists ? 
Mr. Cox, of Belper, whose name is well 
known in connection with his candida- 
ture for Parliamentary honours, has col- 
lected and analyzed 400 of these adver- 
tizements. In 14 only did he find any 
mention of what are technically termed 
views. In four a High Church incum- 
bent would be preferred; in 10 a Low 
Church incumbent. One patron has a 
soul above all such considerations. 
‘High Church,” he says, ‘‘ but Evan- 
gelical, would do for this parish.” In 
107 out of the 400 there is mention of 
‘good society ;”’ in some it is described 
as ‘‘very choice,” in others as ‘real 
county ;” in one there can be no doubt 
about it, for we are told that ‘there 
are five gentlemen’s residences in this 
parish,” and that in one of them is to 
be found a live Baronet, and in another 
an actual Admiral. Another parish is 
eligible for a double reason, ‘good 
society and no squire.” In 53 the 
scenery is extolled. The clergy would 
seem to be curious about stabling. In 
five there is stabling for five horses, in 
four for six, in one for seven, and in one 
for eight. Ample justice is done to the 
sporting propensities of our spiritual 
guides. Fishing has always been an 
apostolical pursuit. In 30 we have good 
“fishing,” in nine ‘ shooting,” in six 
‘‘ hunting ;”’ while in three the successor 
of the Apostle has to be content with 
such modest excitement as is to be found 
in the use of the pea rifle. They have 
only rookeries to offer. But the baits 
which are evidently the most to be relied 
upon are those which suggest a very 
limited sphere of usefulness, or very 
early possession. Thus, ‘population 
under 100, duty nominal;” ‘almost a 
sinecure, single service and no.school ;’’ 
‘‘no cure of souls, incumbent 77 and 
non-resident ;” ‘‘ population 1,740, duty 
only on every alternate Sunday,” but 
‘‘stabling for five horses and income 
£800;”’ ‘‘incumbent about 80, in a very 
precarious state of health;” ‘annual 
value £1,800, incumbent” (the adver- 
tizer) ‘‘ aged 58, but he is, it is believed, 
in a very bad state of health.” A friend 
of mine received the other day an 
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advertizement of a living for sale, accom- 
panied bya memorandum which informed 
him that if he wished to buy he must reply 
by return, ‘‘as the incumbent wasdying.” 
He delayed doing so for a few days, 
and he was then informed that the incum- 
bent was dead. ‘‘ Immediate possession”’ 
is constantly advertized. I have a 
Monthly Register of Church Preferment for 
Sale, published by Mr. Bagster, for Feb- 
ruary last, which contains 94 advertize- 
ments, and in 57 of these immediate 
possession is guaranteed. Well, but, 
Sir, this great business is not always 
confined to retail. Itsometimes assumes 
wholesale proportions, and livings are 
sold by the bunch. The cases of Stock- 
port and Sandbach have been brought 
to my notice. Stockport was purchased 
by Mr. Symonds, a calico-printer at 
Manchester, 17 or 18 years ago, it 
having been offered by auction at the 
Warren Bulkeley Arms, along with 24 
public-houses, two beer-houses, and a 
brewery. The incumbent was then 71 
years old, but it was 17 years before 
this bargain fell in, although when it 
did, Mr. Symonds had no reason to 
complain, for it carried with it the pa- 
tronage of six other parishes. But, not 
content with that, Mr. Symonds, the 
present incumbent, is endeavouring to 
upset the leases granted by his prede- 
cessor. Sandbach was purchased by a 
gentleman named Armistead, who put 
in his son in 1828. Theson immediately 
instituted a suit for vicarial tithes against 
his parishioners, and so raised his annual 
income from £200 to £1,600, the living 
itself having cost £1,500. But that is 
not all. As mother church, it carries 
the patronage of five other livings, and 
in two of these are to be found gentle- 
men of the name of Armistead. I spoke 
a moment ago of auctions. Perhaps, the 
climax of indecency is reached when the 
cure of souls is knocked down to the 
highest bidder. Yet these auctions are 
of frequent occurrence. Perhaps, the 
incumbent is growing very old and in- 
firm, and the living, which is in the 
hands of agents, does not go off. The 
incumbent grows older and more infirm. 
You throw the living on the market for 
what it will fetch. On the 12th of this 
month, the living of Broughton was 
offered at a public-house at Shrewsbury ; 
on the 24th of last, St. Alkmond’s, 
Derby, was offered at the Auction Mart, 


Tokenhouse Yard, together with the 
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patronage of Little Eaton; of which the 
rector of St. Alkmond’s, who offered it, 
is only the “official” patron. I am 
told that the whole emolument of Little 
Eaton, amounting to £300 per annum, 
is paid by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

Well, Sir, so much for this trade. 
Perhaps some one will say, at all 
events, we know the worst; it is no 
longer on the increase. Is that so? 
Mr. Bridges, who from his associations 
may be termed an ecclesiastical solici- 
tor, was asked this question by the 
Lords’ Committee :—‘‘ Has the sale of 
advowsons increased very largely within 
your experience ?’’ He replied—‘‘ Very 
largely indeed.”” And Mr. Lee, who is 
secretary to many Bishops, speaks in the 
same strain. Now, Sir, perhaps some 
hon. Gentleman may say—‘‘ There is, 
no doubt, something very unpleasant 
and unsatisfactory in all this; but, so 
far as you have gone, you have not 
shown that there is anything disreputable 
and dishonourable.”’ I venture to think 
that there is a good?deal which is dis- 
creditable in what I have shown already ; 
but I will promise to convince the most 
sceptical and fastidious person of this 
before I sitdown. For example, if this 
be an upright and honourable trade, it 
is remarkable that we find some of those 
who are the most actively engaged in it 
precisely the kind of persons which they 
appear to be. Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne tells us that one of these agents 
was a few years ago a prosecutor for 
libel before the Bench at Worcester. 
He is the owner and publisher of the 





Gazette. 
‘The defendant’s counsel got out of this 
agent that his real name was ——, and that he 


had good reason to change it. If you ask me, 
have I the slightest doubt in the world that he 
had been a convict, and that he had changed 
his name, I have no doubt of it, because the 
counsel put the question to him in open Court, 
and he admitted it.” 
Well, if the trade be pure, it flows 
through some singular channels, and 
through this particular channel it flows 
very freely indeed, because Lord Sydney 
Osborne laid before the Committee a 
copy of this gentleman’s Gazette, dated 
the month before he gave his evidence 
—namely, April, 1874, which contained 
particulars of 182 advowsons, presenta- 
tions, and exchanges. 

And now, Sir, I come to the most 
painful part of my task; I mean the 
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evidence which identifies this traffic in 
great measure with simony, or with 
what is only not simony through fraud 
and evasion. Mr. Bridges, whom I 
have already mentioned as an ecclesias- 
tical solicitor, was asked this question— 


‘‘Can you give me any notion as to the ex- 
tent to which simoniacal transactions go ?”’ 


He replied— 
‘“‘T have no doubt whatever that they cover 
a very large area.” 


He was asked again— 
“ Are you aware that any evil exists with re- 
ference to the exchange of benefices ?”’ 


He replied— 
‘‘It is very often made the means of simonia- 
cal proceedings, I believe.” 


And Mr. Lee stated that ‘‘evasions of 
the law are almost universal.” And no 
wonder, Sir, when we remember the 
unhappy confusion into which the cle- 
rical conscience appears to have fallen 
upon this point. Mr. Bridges was 
asked this question with regard to the 
late oath against simony— 


“You think, it being a legal oath, persons 
not of a legal mind may not quite understand 
it ° ” 


“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘such persons may be 
very much embarrassed ; or else they may come to 
the conclusion, which I have often seen arrived 
at by clergymen, that the whole thing is an 
absurdity, and that they may get through the 
matter in the best way they can. That I know 
to be a very common state of mind.” 

“ Have you known instances of that kind ?”’ 

“Yes, there have been many instances in 
which I have been fortunate enough to stop 
proceedings of this kind, and there have been 
other cases in which I have not been so fortu- 
nate, but in which proceedings have gone on in 
spite of every remonstrance.”’ 


And with reference to a most rascally 
transaction, particulars of which are 
given in the Blue Book, he was 
asked— 

‘“May I ask whether the clergyman who 
did = was generally regarded asa respectable 
man? 


He replied— 


“He was a thorough gentleman by position ; 
he was a man of good family, and there was 
nothing whatever against his character. He 
did not belong to any very earnest school in the 
Church.” 


But what says Mr. Few? Mr. Few is 
probably known to half the House. He 
has practised in ecclesiastical matters 
for half a century— 
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‘‘Practically you have had considerable 
difficulty in getting clergymen to understand 
the stringent character of the late oath against 
simony, have you not?” 

“ Undoubtedly, even in the case of men of 
undoubted piety, and more particularly in the 
case of the oath, it is quite remarkable how 
dense they were in seeing what its tenor was; 
and I remember my father constantly dwelling 
upon this same point, that he had to read it 
over to them. These were men of undoubted 
piety, and yet they could not see that what they 
desired to do was against the oath.” 


In fact, Sir, there is too much reason to 
fear that not only transactions of a simo- 
niacal character, but blank simony, going 
to the length of the sale and purchase 
of a vacant living, has taken place. 
For Mr. Dunning, who for 20 years has 
been secretary to various Bishops, was 
asked this question— 

‘* You could not put your finger on a positive 
case, (i.¢., of a vacant living having been sold,) 
and say that it had been done; but you be- 
lieve that it has been done ?”’ 

He replied— 
“T believe that it has been done.”’ 


And for my own part, I can draw no 
moral distinction between the purchase 
of a vacant living, and the purchase of 
a living with immediate possession, 
which is a matter of almost daily oc- 
currence. Again, Sir, the House is no 
doubt aware that, by a statute of Queen 
Anne, clerks in Holy Orders are prohi- 
bited from purchasing next presenta- 
tions. Yet even this is evaded, for we 
have the authority of Sir Robert Philli- 
more and Mr. Dunning for saying that 
clergymen purchase advowsons, ‘sub- 
ject to a re-sale.” But perhaps the 
most frequent and most flagrant evasion 
of the law is, when a living falls vacant, 
and, in order that it may bring a better 
price, the oldest and most infirm man 
who can be found is put in, and the 
living advertized with a glowing des- 
cription of his age and infirmities. Lord 
Sydney Osborne gave three instances 
which came within his personal know- 
ledge. First, there was that of Spettis- 
bury, in the diocese of Salisbury, where 
the incumbent died unexpectedly, and 
the population being 1,000 with two 
churches, a clergyman of the name of 
Basket was put in, a man of 80 years 
of age, and holding previously a small 
living, but licensed as non-resident on 
account of age and infirmity. Then he 
gave the case of Rougham, in Norfolk, 
with a population of 1,000, and an in- 
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come of £800, to which a man of 
between 80 and 90 was instituted. But 
the worst case was that of St. Ervan’s, 
in Oornwall, to which a clergyman 
named Cox was presented, who was 
“barely able to sit up in a chair.” 
When he was taken there for induction, 
he had to be supported up the aisle by 
two persons, jelly and wine, or wine and 
water, were given him at the reading- 
desk, he was unable to finish reading 
the Thirty-nine Articles in the morning, 
and he died before the sale could be 
legally carried out. Then I may name 
the notorious case of Falmouth, a living 
worth £1,700 a-year, which fell vacant 
a year or two ago, and to which a 
clergyman, aged about 77, was insti- 
tuted, and the living immediately thrown 
upon the market. But I need not de- 
tain the House by citing instances of 
this kind, for there is no hon. Gentle- 
man who cannot recall similar cases. 

Now, Sir, I suppose that it will be 
admitted upon all hands that a clergy- 
man should be a man of good charac- 
ter? In every-day life we hear of 
physicians who devote their skill to some 
particular organ of the human frame. 
One man pounces upon your stomach, 
and another runs away with your lungs. 
Well, in clerical life we find something 
which is analogous. There are spe- 
cialists there, too, and one of the most 
skilful of these is the man who applies 
himself to your diseased reputation, and 
who keeps the Bishop off your character. 
For example, the clerical convict, of 
whom I have spoken, having suffered in 
reputation himself, applies himself to 
the cure of those who are sufferers in 
the same line, and keeps a pocketful of 
livings for their relief. Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne thus describes how 
he deals with one of these— 

“Then a certain Mr. —— was appointed; he 
was in many ways most objectionable. He at 
last got such a character that he resigned. 
Then he put in A. B. He and the clerical 
agent took the duty between them, the agent 
preaching; and the Bishop of Salisbury wrote 
to me that he had had more than 60 letters 
about A. B. At last his character became so 
obviously bad, that this agent moved him to 
the living of Q., where he prosecuted him for 
libel.” 

Finally, another clergyman named &., 
who had been subjected to an enquiry 
under a commission, was instituted to 
this useful living, coming from the dio- 
cese of Norwich. Now, all the Bishops 
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in these cases were duly warned about 
what was taking place; but it seems 
that they were totally helpless to pre- 
vent the institution of these people, 
though they refused to countersign 
their testimonials, and we are expressly 
informed that this convenient living was 
not a donative. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough, whose efforts in the cause of 
reform have been beyond all praise, de- 
livered in 1875 a very powerful Charge, 
in which he thus referred to this 
point— 

“Since I have been a Bishop, I have been 
called upon to institute four clergymen, of 
whom one was paralytic; another so aged and 
infirm that, on the ground of his age and in- 
firmity, he asked me for leave of perpetual 
absence from the important parish to which I 
had just instituted him; a third was a re- 
claimed drunkard, who was presented to a be- 
nefice, situated only a few miles from the 
scene of his former intemperance; the fourth 
had resigned a public office—sooner than face 
a charge of the most horrible immorality, 
the truth of which he did not dare to deny to 
me. In each of these cases the facts were 
perfectly well known to the respective patrons. 
As regards every one of these, I was advised 
that I had no legal power to refuse institu- 
tion.” 


Now, Sir, I cannot pretend to-night 
to describe to the House all the genera 
of simony or guasi-simony. Itis enough 
for my present purpose to describe a few 
of the chief species. ‘‘ The difficulty is,” 
as one of the witnesses naively remarked, 
‘‘that the persons interested want to an- 
ticipate the vacancy,”’ and so they are 
driven into transactions which are illegal, 
or are only not illegal because the skill 
and experience of centuries are resorted 
to in order to maintain the letter of the 
law, while its spirit is violated in every 
direction. Now, let us put side by side 
this state of the clerical conscience and 
of the conscience of patrons with the 
flourishing character of the traffic—a 
traffic which defies the ordinary fluctua- 
tions of trade; let us put the fact that 
‘‘evasions of the law are almost uni- 
versal,” and that ‘‘ simoniacal transac- 
tions cover a very large area,” side by 
side with the circumstance that prosecu- 
tions for simony are absolutely unknown, 
that no such case has come into Court 
for 40 years, and that the Bishops openly 
proclaim their utter helplessness in the 
present state of the law; let us group 
all these facts together, and then let me 
ask the House whether it is to say Aye 
or No to this Motion? -I ask devoted 
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Churechmen whether, bearing in mind 
the amount of opposition which the 
Church has often to encounter, and the 
kind of criticism to which it is every- 
where subjected, this is a state of things 
which they can afford to leaveunchanged ? 
Two or three years ago an attempt was 
made to change it, and, in order to 
justify the terms of my Motion, I fear I 
must detain the House for a very few 
minutes while I sketch as briefly as pos- 
sible the history of that attempt. 

Now, what was the Bill for the Re- 
form of the Patronage Laws, which 
ultimately found its way into this House? 
Those who remember the incidents of 
its existence in ‘‘another place ’’—where 
it led the life of a pantomime—will agree 
that we may wellask. I haveno doubt, 
Sir, that there is no Member of this 
House who, in his younger days, has 
not amused himself by watching the 
transformations of a nimble little ani- 
mal, which begins life as a transparent 
globule, and ends by becoming an ex- 
pert swimmer and a prodigious jumper. 
The measure to which I refer went 
through precisely similar transforma- 
tions; only, by a law of natural selec- 
tion which would have puzzled Dr. 
Darwin, just in proportion as it ap- 
proached maturity, it developed back- 
wards. It begin by jumping very high 
indeed, then its legs fell off and it be- 
came a tadpole ; then its tail feli off and 
it became a mere globule of legislation, 
transparent and passive, and which you 
might pierce in any direction in search 
of the principle of vitality without find- 
ing it. And in that shape it passed into 
the hands of my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Walpole). It is no secret, Sir, that 
when the Bill was originally mooted it 
was intended to embrace the prohibition 
of the sale of next presentations. That 
was the intention of the right rev. Pre- 
late who moved for the Committee. It 
was the opinion of the great majority of 
the witnesses examined. But when the 
critical moment arrived, and the right 
rev. Prelate who was in the Chair (the 
Bishop of Peterborough) had submitted 
his draft Report, all his Episcopal 
Brethren save one—the same Episcopal 
Brethren, bear in mind, who, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury informed us 
at asubsequent stage, regarded the pro- 
hibition of the sale of next presentations 
‘as vital to the Bill if it were to be of 
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any real use’”’—I say all his Episcopal 
Brethren save one forsook him and fled, 
and the vital clause was struck out of 
the Report. But the Bill, as originally 
printed, still contained many important 
provisions which, before it arrived here, 
had entirely disappeared. What re- 
mained? The Bill abolished donatives. 
I wonder whether any hon. Member 
regards that as a great achievement ? 
I wonder whether many hon. Members 
know exactly what a donative is? One 
of the witnesses called them ‘‘the cracked 
china of the Church,” but I very much 
doubt whether they are the only infirm 
porcelain which that venerable edifice 
contains. A donative is a benefice to 
which you may present without troubling 
the Bishop, and which you may resign 
whenever you please. There are in all 
about 100 of them ; and as regards the 
use which the clerical agents may make 
of them, let the House remember that 
in the worst case of manjpulation by an 
agent which I have related to the House, 
we are expressly told that the benefice 
so manipulated was not a donative. 
Then the Bill abolished resignation 
bonds. That was simply to restore the 
law to the state in which it stood before 
the year 1827. It provided publicity. 
The Bishop was to keep a register of 
grants of advowsons. Is not the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer publicity, and the 
2,000 advertizements? Then the Bill 
declared the payment of interest upon 
the purchase money of an advowson 
illegal. As though any actuary could 
not calculate the value of the existing 
life, and deduct it from the principal ! 
Finally, the Bishop was empowered to 
refuse institution for actual physical in- 
capacity or when the presentee had 
passed the age of 75. And what, Sir, 
must be the state of the law when new 
legislation is required to empower the 
Bishop to refuse institution to a man 
who is so infirm that when he is once 
down upon his knees he cannot rise from 
them, or to withhold from raving luna- 
tics the privilege of consoling us upon 
our death-beds ? 

Let me say just one word upon the 
rights of congregations. As the Bill 
was originally drawn, it was proposed to 
give to Englishmen some shadow of the 
privileges which you have given to every 
congregation, upon the other side of the 
Tweed. The congregation was to have 
the right of challenging improper pre- 
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sentations, and the Bishop was bound to 
attend to their remonstrance, and to try 
the case himself, or send it for trial be- 
fore the Ecclesiastical Judge. But the 
clause was narrowed down to this, that 
if the congregation remonstrated, they 
were no longer to be liable to prosecu- 
tion for libel, and that was all. If in- 
credible doctrines, if intolerable prac- 
tices, were about to be thrust upon us 
in the person of the new presentee, were 
we to have any right to remonstrate 
then? No, Sir, not so much as a whisper. 
I am told that there are societies, the 
whole scope of whose operations consists 
in the purchase of advowsons over the 
heads of congregations, and the impo- 
sition of men of extreme views, who may 
think it their duty to startle us by gym- 
nastic services, or the exhibition of some 
Evangelical extravaganza. There was 
not a word in the Bill which could save 
us from the machinations of men who 
club together, less, as it seems to me, 
for the propagation of the faith than for 
the propagation of faction. There was 
not a word in it which could trouble the 
calculations of those whose spiritual 
earnestness finds vent—I quote the 
words of a right rev. Prelate—“ less in 
discovering the right man for the living 
than in discovering the right living for 
the man.” This whole system of sale 
and barter, of commission agents and 
advertizements and auctioneers — this 
whole system of fraud and evasion—a 
system which is so shocking that one of 
the Bishops tells us—“ it cuts, as it were, 
into the very reason for the existence of 
a Church at all,”’ was to receive no sen- 
sible discouragement from the cobweb 
legislation to which my right hon. 
Friend was willing to lend his name. 
Sir, I ask my right hon. Friend, ard 
I ask the House, to take higher and 
firmer ground upon this question. It is 
a House filled with Churchmen, and 
with those who wish well to the Church. 
Believe me, it is innospiritof narrow sec- 
tarian jealousy that I speak. I regard 
the legitimate influence of the Church as 
a great Christian and Christianizing 
community, as an object of higher 
national importance than the equality 
of creeds before the law; and I hold 
that it would have been better for the 
Church, better forreligion, better forcom- 
mon morality, if you had left this traffic 
in the dark, rather than that you should 
have poured this flood of light upon it, 
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and then refuse to grapple with the 
facts. Why, Sir, if this traffic were 
carried on with the ordinary purposes of 
commerce, there is no merchant or ma- 
nufacturer in this House who would not 
scout a trade besmirched all over by 
fraudulent evasion of the law. If it 
were a mere municipal appointment 
which was bought, you would send the 
man who bought it to prison. If it were 
a mere civil or military appointment, 
what should wethink of the nation which 
bought its honour to the hammer, and 
flung its fame and safety upon the 
market? But what ought to be our 
consternation, when we remember that 
the object of all this fraudulent barter is 
a responsibility the most solemn which 
can devolve upon any man; that these 
spectators are huckstering with the most 
awful names upon their lips, and that 
when the bargain is complete, with their 
hands stained and their consciences seared 
by fraud, they are commissioned with 
the full authority of the Realm to take 
charge of the spiritual interests of the 
nation? Sir, I well remember the 
speech which a right hon. gentleman, 
now a noble Lord, Lord Selborne, once 
delivered in this House in defence of the 
Established Church. I remember that 
he closed it by a quotation noble and 
eloquent as the speech itself. He spoke 
of ‘‘the spiritual fabric of the Church ”’ 
as ‘‘by the hands of wisdom reared, in 
beauty of holiness.’””’ I remember the 
cheers which greeted those words; and 
it is because in great measure I sympa- 
thize with them, that I claim from those 
who raised them a corresponding syni- 
pathy with the object of this Motion. If 
it be true that your Church is ‘“ reared 
in holiness and beauty,” then, for very 
shame, if for no higher motive, I ask 
you to condemn and to arrest the prac- 
tices of those who, in the words of an 
older and greater poet, 

“ Do traffic in the sanctuary, whose walls 

With miracles and martyrdoms were built.’’ 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
his Resulution. 

Mr. HIBBERT, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he was sure that if the 
arguments urged in favour of it were 
fairly considered and attended to, they 
would be calculated to strengthen, rather 
than weaken the Church of England. 
The question had been dealt with on 
many occasions. Everyone seemed to 
be anxious to reform the present system 
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of the sale of livings, but they had not 
been able to come to one opinion. A 
Commission which was appointed in 
1865 to consider this subject recom- 
mended that for the then existing state 
of the law there should be substituted a 
declaration against simony, and added 
an expression of their opinion that the 
law on the subject of simony required 
revision. In 1870 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Home Secretary brought 
in a Bill which had for its object the 
abolition of the sale of next presenta- 
tions, and though the Bill came to an 
untimely death, his right hon. Friend 
had done good service by bringing the 
question before the House. In 1874 
the Bishop of Peterborough brought 
forward this question in a most able and 
eloquent speech in the House of Lords, 
and the speech which he made and the 
Report of the Committee which he ob- 
tained were much stronger than the Bill 
which he afterwards introduced. He 
(Mr. Hibbert) believed that the Bishop 
had a real and honest desire to deal with 
this question, and that a great advance 
would have been made if his recommen- 
dations had been carried into effect. As 
a Churchman he (Mr. Hibbert) was not 
disposed to think that they could abolish 
the sale of livings altogether. He was 
not satisfied that the abolition of the 
sale of advowsons was one which was 
desirable, until he could find a better 
Body to whom things might be trans- 
ferred. It had been suggested that they 
should be transferred to some popular 
Body; but from his experience in the 
North of England, where some livings 
were left in the hands of popular Bodies, 
he had no desire to see them transferred 
in that manner. The abuses which had 
taken place where such a system existed 
showed that it was a very disadvan- 
tageous one. He did not think that they 
were prepared at the present time to go 
so far as to say that advowsons should 
be abolished, purchased, and transferred 
to some other Body. But if they could 
not go to that extent, they could go a 
great length in doing away with the 
abuses of the present system. The 
greatest scandal and abuse arose from 
the sale of next presentations, and no 
serious inroad on property would take 
place if the sale of next presentations 
were abolished. The law ought to be 
defined with more strictness. Parlia- 
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this kind of property, and the congrega- 
tion ought to be considered in the 
appointment of the minister. They 
knew that the congregation had a voice 
in Scotland, and though he should not 
think it would be advantageous that the 
congregation should have the entire 
selection, he thought that it was de- 
sirable that whenever a patron was 
appointed notice should be given to the 
congregation, and they should have time 
to make a representation to the Bishop 
if they objected to the man who was to 
be imposed upon them. The Home 
Secretary, when he introduced his Bill 
in 1870, said that the great majority of 
the clergy were in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the sale of next presentations. 
The same might be said of the laity, and 
he (Mr. Hibbert) should like to know 
who was against it. He believed that 
there would be no difficulty in dealing 
with this question in a large and 
rational manner, and that the time had 
now come when it should be taken 
up by the Government. Though he 
seconded the Motion, he did not very 
much object to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for South-east Lancashire (Mr. 
Hardcastle). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in view of the prevalence of simoniacal 
evasions of the Law and other scandals and 
abuses in connection with the exercise and dis- 
posal of private patronage in the Church of 
England, remedial measures of a more stringent 
character than any recently introduced into this 
House are urgently required.” —(Mr. Leatham.) 


Resolution. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE rose to move as 
an Amendment— 

‘‘ That it is desirable to adopt measures for 
preventing simoniacal evasion of the Law and 
checking abuses in the sale of livings in private 
patronage.” 


He admitted that there was no very 
material difference between the Amend- 
ment and the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield. It appeared, 
however, to him that it was undesirable 
in an abstract Resolution to refer to 
attempted legislation in this House, and 
that the Amendment which he proposed 
practically raised the whole question. 
It was in the direction of the measure 
introduced by the present Home Secre- 
tary in 1870 that he (Mr. Hardcastle) 
advocated reform, and it was much to 
be regretted that that measure had not 
passed into law. The abuses to which 
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the hon. Member had referred were 
abuses which were discreditable to the 
Church. No one could fail to admit the 
grievance and scandal of these sales ; 
but he did not think that they presented 
any reason for disestablishing the 
Church. It was not very long since 
the power of appointing to seats in that 
House was matter of sale, and a Reform 
Bill for the Church of England would 
probably do as much good as the Re- 
form Bill had done for the House of 
Commons. 


Church Patronage. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is desirable to adopt measures for preventing 
simoniacal evasion of the Law and checking 
abuses in the sale of livings in private patron- 
age,’—(Mr. Hardcastle,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
must claim the indulgence of the House 
for a few minutes; but he felt bound to 
say that in this case there was proof of 
abuse, and he hoped on whichever side 
of the House he might be sitting, he 
should never be found standing up for 
that which he believed to be an abuse. 
This was a matter with which he had 
endeavoured to deal by a Bill which he 
introduced as a private Member in 1870, 
and he did not desire to shrink from a 
single word he used on that occasion. 
In his mind, there was a considerable 
difference between the sale of advow- 
sons and the sale of next presentations. 
He believed it would be to the great 
injury of the Church of England if pri- 
vate patronage were done away with. 
When a man had the right of presenta- 
tion to a certain living—which, in his 
opinion, constituted one of the most im- 
portant trusts which a man could exer- 
cise—that right was attached to certain 
property, and if he wanted to divest 
himself of that right, and to sell the ad- 
vowson which gave it to him, he ought 
to be allowed to do so, but that he had 
no right to sell the next presentation 
which that right of advowson gave him. 
In his opinion, the taking of money for 
the sale of a next presentation was in 
the same category as the taking of money 
for giving a vote for a Member of that 
House. He could not see the distinction. 
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If there was to be private patronage, 
somebody must hold the advowson. 
They could not say to a man that he 
should not sell the estate to which the 
advowson was attached, or that he should 
not sell the advowson separately from 
the estate. . So far as the next presenta- 
tation went, however, it was an entirely 
different thing. It was a right of pre- 
sentation, and it was a trust, and he had 
no more right—indeed, he had much 
less right—to sell that trust for money 
to put into his own pocket than to sell 
his right to vote for a Member of that 
House. A good deal had been said 
about the Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill, 
and the Committee of the House of Lords 
which sat upon this subject, but no at- 
tention had been drawn to the Resolu- 
tions which were almost unanimously 
passed by that Committee. He should 
like, therefore, very briefly to call the 
attention of the House to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee as to the direc- 
tion in which legislation should go. In 
the first place, the Committee stated that 
they were of opinion that— 

“ All legislation affecting patronage should 
proceed upon the principle that such patronage 
partakes of the nature of a trust to be exercised 
for the spiritual benefit of the parishioners, and 
that whatever rights of property attached to 


Church patronage must always be regarded in 
reference to the application of that principle.” 


Resolution. 


That was the great principle they all 
desired, and it was a sound basis to go 
upon. In the second place, the Com- 
mittee recommended that— 

“The exercise of the rights of patronage 
without due regard to the interests of the 
parishioners should, as far as possible, be re- 
strained by law, and that the law should aim at 
preventing, as far as possible, the appointment 
of unfit persons.” 


In furtherance of these objects the Com- 
mittee stated that it was desirable that 
publicity should be secured to all ap- 
pointments of Church patronage. The 
Committee further went on to say, in 
which he quite agreed with them, that 
private patronage was of great value to 
the Church, and to strongly deprecate 
any alteration in the law which should 
take it away. These were the principles 
laid down in that Report. They enforced 
the point that the right of presentation 
was a trust to be exercised for the benefit 
of the parishioners at large, and not for 
the advantage of the holder’s pocket. 
That was the principle of his own Bill, 
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and it was also the principle of a Bill on 
the subject introduced by the Marquess 
of Salisbury, when he sat in the House, 
and he hoped it was a principle which 
would be unanimously sanctioned by the 
House. He was quite aware of the prac- 
tical difficulty of distinguishing between 
the sale of a next presentation and the 
sale of an advowson; but he did not 
think the difficulty was insuperable. In 
reference to the Motion before the House, 
he would appeal to them, if possible, to 
come to an unanimous vote; and he 
would suggest that the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) should 
accept the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South-east Lancashire 
(Mr. Hardcastle), which practically led 
to the same conclusion as his own. If 
the hon. Gentleman was willing to do 
that, he (Mr. Cross) would support the 
Amendment, and he hoped the House 
would do the same. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, after the ap- 
peal of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the admirable and important speech 
which they had just heard from him, he 
felt it would not be right to divide the 
House, and he would accept the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. RAIKES was unwilling to hear 
this Motion adopted without entering his 
protest against the arguments of his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 
He challenged the accuracy of the illus- 
tration of which his right hon. Friend 
had made use, in comparing the right 
of advowson to the right to vote for 
Members of that House. If that doc- 
trine were applied to its full extent, 
it appeared to him that an owner 
would not have the right to lease 
the property which gave him the vote. 
The recommendations of the Committee 
of the other House, that the right 
of appointment should be considered 
as a trust, appeared to him to be beg- 
ging the whole question. The point 
to be determined was not whether the 
right of presentation was a matter of 
trust, but a matter of property, a right, 
no doubt, to be governed and controlled 
in the interests of decency and propriety, 
but yet a right which was a matter of 
property. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
never for a moment stated that the right 
was not in the nature of private pro- 
perty; but that it was property clothed 
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be exercised not for the benefit of the 
individual, but the whole community. 

Mr. WHALLEY also entered his 
protest against the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and complained of the 
practice of clergymen of the Church of 
England. Many of those men were 
abominable and atrocious sepoys, who 
were receiving the pay of the Church for 
protecting what was called Protestantism, 
while they were teaching other doctrines 
than those of the Church. He thought 
it desirable to go to the root of the evil, 
and that Parliament ought to take such 
measures as would get rid of the Estab- 
lished Church altogether, or apply such 
remedy to the evil as would be effectual. 

Mr. RAMSAY protested against the 
doctrines of the right hon. Gentleman 
and of the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes), and contended that the 
parishioners had a right to elect their 
own ministers. 

Mr. FAWCETT thought there ought 
to be no misunderstanding upon this 
important question. They could not 
come to an unanimous decision except 
upon one point—namely, that they con- 
demned in toto the sale of a spiritual 
charge, as if it were a horse ora picture ; 
but they could not agree that there was 
any difference between the sale of ad- 
vowsons and next presentations. What 
they objected to was that there should be 
such things as sales of next presenta- 
tions, and that people should be subject 
to the scandal of such outrages. No 
Bill which allowed the sale of advowsons 
would meet with the general assent of 
the House, or would be regarded as a 
settlement of the question. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE (SALE OF LIVINGS). 


Resolved, That it is desirable to adopt mea- 
sures for preventing simoniacal evasion of the 
Law and checking abuses in the sale of livings 
in private patronage. 


ILLEGITIMATE INTESTATES’ ESTATES 
(ENGLAND)—UPCROFT’S CASE. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. COLMAN rose to call attention 
to the case of John Montagu Upcroft, 
an illegitimate, who died on 23rd of 
November, 1861, intestate; and to move 
for a Return of any allowances made out 
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of the estate, and of any other applica- 
tion for allowance which have been made, 
and not acceded to by the Treasury. 
This responsibility did not rest with the 

resent Government, but was commenced 
fone before it came into office, and there- 
fore he was not laying any blame upon 
the Treasury, who were only carrying 
out the decision of their Predecessors. 
Briefly, the facts of the case were as 
follows :—The Governnient had received 
a large sum of money, a small portion 
of which had been returned to certain 
relatives of the reputed father, while the 
claims on the part of the relatives of the 
mother had not been acceded to. John 
Montagu Upcroft and Mary Upcroft, the 
former being an illegitimate son of the 
latter, died within three days of each 
other. The mother died possessed of 
£30,000, and the son of £160,000, so 
that the sum there was to deal with was 
much larger than that involved in the 
discussion that occupied the earlier por- 
tion ofthe evening. The important part 
of the question depended upon the date 
of the deaths. Mary Upcroft died on 
March 20th, 1861, and her son died on 
March 28rd of the same year. John 
Upcroft was too ill to make a will; but 
on his death-bed, he expressed a great 
desire to make a will, leaving his pro- 
perty to his mother’s relatives. If the 
son had died only two or three days 
before the mother, then the sum would 
have come entirely to the mother’s rela- 
tives, and the statement made to him 
(Mr. Colman), was that out of the large 
sum of £190,000, £20,000 had been gran- 
ted to the relatives of the father, while 
the claims on the mother’s side from 
relatives who were in very great want 
had been disregarded altogether. In 
cases of this kind it was usual to say the 
mother was less to blame; and here was 
a case in which the mother’s relatives 
had received no sum at all, and he put 
it to the House and Treasury whether 
this was not a case calling for due con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary to the Treasury 
might reply that this matter was closed 
long ago, and the House had heard 
of claimants arising after an interval 
of 40 years; but, in this case, all the 
claimants were known, the facts were 
indisputable, the relatives on the mo- 
ther’s side were not denied, and there 
was no fear of cousins or relatives arising 
to put inaclaim. In this case a will was 
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made in favour of fhe mother, and, but 
for an accident, the whole property would 
have gone tothe mother or her relatives. 
He did not at that late hour wish to go 
into a long discussion; but he desired 
the House to believe that he had not 
drawn attention to the case hastily, and 
he had not alluded to the names in any 
way to give offence. The facts were 
very simple. The Treasury came into 
possession of nearly £200,000; and, 
while claimant’s on the mother’s side 
for a share of this were denied, claims 
on the other side with, he was bound 
to say, more influence, had been allowed. 
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SUPERANNUATION (MERCANTILE MARINE 
FUND OFFICERS) BILL. 
Resolution '[June 26] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 


Mr. Witi1am Henry Smiru, and Sir Cuarzezs 
ADDERLEY, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 27th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrts—Committee—Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) [160], debate adjourned. 

Withdrawn—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend. 
ment (No. 2) * [92}. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o}ou— 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any and what 
steps have been taken to extend tele- 
graphic communication between Ardfert 
and Ballyheigue, which is only six miles 
distant from Ardfert, is one of the most 
important Coast Guard stations in the 
South of Ireland, and where the want 
of telegraphic communication is often, 
in winter particularly, seriously felt ? 























Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, no 
steps have been taken to carry the tele- 
graph to Ballyheigue, and as the esti- 
mated income falls very far short in- 
deed of the expense that would be 
incurred, I fear I cannot hold out any 
hope of the communication desired 
being made at the public expense. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
RESOLUTION. QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the 
honourable Member for Cavan, If he 
will state to the House the terms of the 
Resolution respecting the Irish Magis- 
tracy which he has given Notice of his 
intention to move on the 17th of July? 

Mr. FAY: Sir, the terms of it are 
—That, in order to secure greater con- 
fidence in the administration of justice 
in Ireland, some regard should be had 
to the appointment of magistrates, and 
no member of the Orange Society should 
be appointed. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, What 
Business Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to take to-morrow ; whether 
they would take the Army Estimates ; 
and when they would bring on the Edu- 
cation Estimates; and, also, whether 
any date was fixed for taking the second 
reading of the South African Bill ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the fact 
that the Government were not entirely 
masters of the time of the House. They 
had hoped, on Monday last, to make 
some progress with the Army Estimates, 
but only one Vote was agreed to. If 
those Estimates had been disposed of, 
the Government would have been able 
to take the South African Bill to-mor- 
row. As it was now very near the end 
of the quarter, and as it was absolutely 
necessary to have Supply, the Army Es- 
timates would be taken to-morrow, and 
also, he expected, a Civil Service Vote 
on Account. Probably, the Education 
Estimates would be taken on Monday ; 
but he would be better able to say after 
seeing the ry tot made to-morrow. 
At present he was unable to name a 
day for the South African Bill. In 
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any case, it would not be taken to- 
morrow. 

Mr. COGAN asked, When the Irish 
Education Vote would come before the 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, thatat that moment 
he could not say, but would reply to- 
morrow to the Question. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked, Whether, 
when the South African Bill was brought 
in, it would be the First Order of the 
Day? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: If not the First Order, it will 
have a prominent place on the Paper. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a.Q.o— 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND)  (re-committed) 
BILL.—[B1x1 160.] 

(Mr. Richard Smyth, The O’ Conor Don, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, 

Mr. Redmond.) 


COMMITTEE ON RE-COMMITMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the first six Orders of the Day be 
postponed till after the Order for Committee on 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) (re-committed) Bill.’—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, that during his 
eight years’ experience that was the first 
occasion on which the Leader of that 
House had come down on Wednesday, 
on behalf of the Government, and had 
made a Motion, the effect of which was 
to deprive private Members of their 
right to suspend and pass over certain 
Orders, that a particular Bill might be 
proceeded with. He (Mr. Callan) was 
sure that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, remarkable as he was for the con- 
sideration he showed for the rights of 
private Members, must have had some 
very heavy force behind him from a cer- 
tain section of hon. Members before he 
made the Motion he had just submitted. 
On seeing that the Permissive Bill had 
dropped, he (Mr. Callan) thought he 
also saw a chance of bringing on a Bill 
which he had upon the Orders for that 
day, and he had left Ireland last night 
on the chance of being able to get 
through the Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 
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land) Bill, which, to his mind, was a 
measure of far greater importance than 
the Bill to which so exceptional a favour 
had been extended. It was well known 
that grave dissatisfaction had existed in 
Ireland for many years as to the consti- 
tution of the magistracy of that country, 
and still greater dissatisfaction had been 
expressed as to the unlimited powers 
that had been conferred upon them by 
the Habitual Criminals Act, which was 
passed in the year 1870 and 1871, and 
which was renewed under the title of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, and that, too, 
without discussion at a late period of the 
Session, but not without a protest from 
one whom he might term the Nestor of 
the House—he alluded to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley). The Bill which he had 
put upon the Table of the House, the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill, was of so 
essential a character that he had hoped 
it might be allowed to pass without divi- 
sion, in which case his objection to pro- 
ceeding with the Sunday Closing Bill 
would, as far as he was concerned, have 
been overcome. He should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would so far modify 
his proposal as to enable that Bill to be 
taken, or he (Mr. Callan) would move, 
as an Amendment to the Motion before 
the House, that the Permissive Prohibi- 
tory Liquor Bill and the Game Laws 
(Scotland) Bill, which stood first on the 
Order Book, be both passed over in 
favour of the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Ireland) Bill; and when that was 
passed, as he was sure it would be, if 
it could be brought on without a divi- 
sion, he should not oppose too strongly 
the proposal to proceed with the Sunday 
Closing Bill. So important was the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill believed to 
be that the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland had allowed 
it to pass a second reading without a 
division. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was infringing the Rule of the 
House, which prevented the discussion 
of measures that were not before the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, although he had 
consulted the book of Sir Erskine May, 
he did not exactly know how far he 
might go in stating reasons why the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
should not be acceded to, and why so 
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exceptional a proposal in favour of the 
Sunday Closing Bill should be rejected. 
The only reason he could imagine why 
such a proposal should be made was the 
tendency that had been so noticeable in 
favour of ag coercive measures, re- 
stricting the liberty of the people, and 
effecting in a manner peculiarly offen- 
sive to them class legislation. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] He repeated the words ‘class 
legislation.” {Cries of “Order!” ] If 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) had a point of Order to raise, 
he might doso now. He (Mr. Callan) 
was not aware that he was out of 
Order, as he had endeavoured to keep 
strictly within proper limits since the 
Speaker had intimated his opinion. The 
Sunday Closing Bill, coming as it did 
from the North of Ireland, where there 
was a Sabbatarian tendency such as was 
found in some Scotch Sabbatarian con- 
stituencies, might not appear to the hon. 
Member for Dundee to be of a coercive 
character; but he (Mr. Callan) asserted 
that that House had always received 
with exceptional favour measures of a 
coercive tendency that were to be ap- 
plied to the people of Ireland, and that 
class legislation of this character was 
always welcomed in that Assembly with 
open arms. As he was prohibited from 
discussing the merits of his own Bill, 
he could only say that the House ought 
to be very slow to sanction such a pro- 
ceeding as that of the Government in 
coming down to the House of Commons 
on a Wednesday and proposing to de- 
prive private Members of their privi- 
leges. Her Majesty’s Government com- 
plained of obstruction on other evenings 
in the week by certain hon. Members 
who sat on that side of the House; but 
he asserted that the obstruction the Go- 
vernment had offered that day to private 
Members was quite as irritating and 
annoying as any obstruction that had 
been put in the way of Government 
measures during the present Session. 
He should offer his most strenuous op- 
position to the Motion, and though he 
was not often inclined to divide the 
House, he certainly should divide it on 
this occasion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
opposition of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Callan). He thought it too 
much that the Government should come 
down to the House and propose to take 
the only day private Members had for 




















bringing forward their Bills. If that 
were to be allowed to pass over quietly, 
and if the Government were to be al- 
lowed to appropriate that particular day, 
why should they not propose to appro- 
priate every other Wednesday during 
the rest of the Session? They would 
have as much right to do one as the 
other. He held that the Bill in favour 
of which that course was resorted to was 
a most inappropriate measure to hu 
through the House that could well be 
conceived. He remembered that a Coer- 
cion Bill for Ireland had been passed in 
that House in a single day, and let hon. 
Members disguise the fact as they would, 
the measure they were asked to proceed 
that day with was a coercive measure. 
It was a Bill to deprive the people of 
their liberties and privileges. It was a 
class Bill, promoted by a small mino- 
rity, for the purpose of depriving the 
large majority of the Irish people of 
their rights. He held, therefore, that 
it was wrong on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose to sus- 
pend the Orders of the Day in order to 
pass this piece of special legislation. 
He hoped the House would mark its 
sense of what was proposed by disap- 
proving of the action of the Govern- 
ment; and, for his part, he was deter- 
mined to take a division on the Motion 
in order to test the feeling of the 
House. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he also protested 
against the action of the Government in 
the matter. He did not think they 
had exercised a wise discretion in taking 
the course they had. The Summary 
Jurisdiction Bill would, if passed, be a 
far more useful measure to the people of 
Ireland than the obnoxious Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill would 
be. The Bill, he believed, would be 
strenuously opposed, and he was glad 
of it. Indeed, he looked upon it as a 
Bill which would set a bad precedent 
with reference to England, and he would 
oppose it in every possible way. 

Mr. COGAN said, the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) was under 
a slight mistake. Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment had not sought to appropriate 
that day at all. The fact was, that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had in reality 
possession of that Wednesday, which it 
was well known would have been en- 
tirely occupied by his Permissive Bill, 
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if he had persisted with it; but the hon. 
Baronet had given up his right in order 
that the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry might come on, as he felt 
that it was more likely to be brought to 
a successful issue than his own, inas- 
much as it was a measure demanded by 
the great majority of the Irish people. 
[‘‘No, no!”] If they came toa divi- 
sion on it, it would be seen by the votes 
of the Irish Members who were sup- 
posed to represent the majority of the 
Irish people, whether he was not per- 
fectly accurate in that statement. It 
was not correct to say that the Govern- 
ment had interfered with the rights of 
private Members, the simple fact being 
that one private Member had given up 
his right to another private Member, 
Her Majesty’s Government having sanc- 
tioned the arrangement. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Cogan) had 
most correctly represented the state of 
affairs and the position assumed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. At the same 
time, he was bound to admit that the 
proceeding was one that was not of a 
usual character. It was, however, one 
that had been adopted under somewhat 
unusual circumstances. An appeal had 
been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for reasons into which he need 
not enter, to appoint a day on which the 
Sunday Closing Bill might be discussed. 
It appeared to the Government that it 
was reasonable that they should ask 
some assistance from private Members, 
Her Majesty’s Government being willing 
to appropriate one day, if another could 
be found, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), upon a suggestion thrown out by 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
having volunteered to waive his right 
to discuss the Permissive Prohibitory 
Liquor Bill. Anyone who had watched 
the proceedings on that Bill must be 
aware that a discussion on its second 
reading would occupy the whole of the 
working hours of the day, and, conse- 
quently, that no other Bill—unless it 
were of a very formal character, such, 
perhaps, as that of the hon. Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Callan), and could be 
rapidly proceeded with—could have a 
chance of coming on. Under these cir- 
cumstances the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle having agreed that such 
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a step might be taken, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had proposed, 
on behalf of the Government, the course 
which alone would have induced the 
hon. Baronet to give way. He did not 
suppose that the hon. Baronet would 
have been induced to waive his right to 
proceed with the Permissive Bill for the 
sake of making way for the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill. The hon. 
Baronet was under the impression, which 
might or might not be correct, that the 
Sunday Closing Bill was one of great 
interest to a large majority of hon. 
Members from Ireland ; and it was on 
these grounds that the Government had 
agreed to make an exception to the 
usual course—an exception which was 
not out of Order, but was unusual—for 
the purpose of giving hon. Members 
an opportunity of discussing the Sunday 
Closing Bill. He hoped that the House 
would consent to the Motion he had 
made, especially under the circum- 
stances he had stated. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it might 
be necessary that this proceeding should 
be taken, but the decision on the whole 
question rested with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). The House would like to hear 
from the hon. Baronet whether he 
approved of the arrangement that had 
been mentioned. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was sorry to be obliged to take up a 
moment of the valuable time of the 
House by joining in a frivolous debate 
like this, the only object of which was 
to delay the Bill it was proposed to 
proceed with. But, in reply to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Newdegate), 
he could only say that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had just now cor- 
rectly stated the position of affairs, and 
he was greatly obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the Motion he had made. 
He had given up his Bill for the sake of 
facilitating the Irish Bill; and he hoped 
the House would not spend its time in 
idle preliminary talk, but would at once 
and in a business-like manner accept the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDSMID was opposed to both 
the Bills that had been referred to, and 
he wished to point out that three very 
unusual things had been done on that 
occasion. In the first place, they had 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who had 
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always evinced intense anxiety to 
bring forward the permissive question 
in which he was so deeply interested, 
waiving his right obtained in a Ballot 
that had taken place in the early part of 
the Session to discuss his Bill. Then 
they had the Leader of the Government 
coming down on a Wednesday before 
the Government had appropriated the 
rest of the Wednesdays to their own 
Business, and taking the unusual course 
of moving that the other Orders of the 
Day be postponed in order that a Bill 
low down on the list should be taken 
out of its course. If it were only on 
that account he should say, as one who 
valued the privileges of private Mem- 
bers, that this was a most objectionable 
proceeding. It might be taken here- 
after as a precedent. [‘‘No, no!”] It 
was all very well to say that it would 
not be construed into a precedent. The 
same statement was always made on simi- 
lar occasions; but the result was, that the 
precedent was followed as soon after- 
wards as the occasion for it arose. In the 
third place, they had this unusual! state 
of things. They found the Government, 
which he believed really agreed with 
him (Mr. Goldsmid) in objecting to 
the Sunday Closing Bill, asking the 
House to do a thing that was irregular, 
in order that the Bill to which they ob- 
jected might be taken as the First Order 
on a private Member’s day. He would 
put it to the Speaker, whether he had 
ever, in his long experience, known 
such an extraordinary combination of 
irregularities in one proceeding before 
that House? He thought that the 
House ought to pause before adopting 
such a proposal as that now before it, 
not only because it was an infringement 
on the rights of private Members, but 
because it would set an example of such 
an evil character that he did not see how 
far they might not be called upon here- 
after to hand over the conduct of pri- 
vate Members’ Business to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If the House were 
wise it would not accede to the Motion, 
to which he objected, though he was 
equally opposed to the Bill, which would 
be taken if it were not assented to, and 
to that which would be discussed if it 
were adopted. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE viewed the pro- 
posal now made as one of the most extra- 
ordinary he had ever heard in that House. 
The position in which he was placed was 











this—that but for this Motion he might 
have had an opportunity of opposing 
another Bill which was set down as the 
First Order; and had that opportunity 
been given to him, the chances were 
that the Bill for which precedence was 
asked, and which he apprehended was 
even more objectionable than the Per- 
missive Bill; would not have been 
brought forward that day, and probably 
not during the rest of the Session. Like 
the hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Goldsmid), he regarded both these Bills 
as being about as objectionable as could 
be, and for this reason—both of them, 
under the guise of doing some good to 
somebody, proposed to interfere with 
the domestic habits and rights of the 
people at large. He did not care one 
straw whether the proposed interference 
was with the English or the Irish peo- 
ple. What he said was, that at any 
rate they ought not to be giving up to 
one hon. Member, who had a highly ob- 
jectionable Bill on the Paper, a day that 
was set apart for the consideration of 
another Bill, although that was almost 
equally objectionable. These being his 
views, he must go into the Lobby with 
those who objected to the Motion. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING feared 
it would only be a waste of time if the 
Motion were carried, because he was 
well aware it was not the intention of 
the Government or those who were op- 
posed to the Sunday Closing Bill that 
the question of going into Committee 
should be brought to a division. It was 
quite clear that the course intended to 
be taken was to talk the Bill out, and 
the only result of their proceedings that 
day would be a waste of the public time. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would get up and 
say he was determined to give every 
facility for the purpose of getting the 
Bill into and through Committee, it 
might possibly be arranged ; but as they 
all knew that the Bill was to be talked 
out, it’ was mere waste of time to at- 
tempt to do anything of a practical 
nature. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply to the challenge of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork, said, it was 
his earnest wish and desire that the 
House should go into Committee on the 
Bill and discuss the clauses, so as, if 
possible, to arrive at a settlement of the 
question. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, the only 
difficulty generally had been that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. Downing) did 
not imagine that the Government would 
give facilities for the passing of the Irish 
Bill if the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) gave up 
his right as to the Permissive Bill; but 
now the Government had announced 
that they would afford these facilities 
he could not understand the course that 
was being taken, especially by hon. 
Members coming from Ireland. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, the Govern- 
ment was never tired of passing coercive 
measures for Ireland, and when they 
could not find a coercive measure to 
bring in themselves, they invited pri- 
vate Members to bring them forward ; 
and not only did they do this, but they 
deprived private Members of their right 
to bring in Bills, in order that other pri- 
vate Members might introduce coercive 
measures. That course of procedure 
was one which ought to be objected to 
by the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 99; Noes 
23: Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, that 
after the statement which had just been 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork County (Mr. Downing), it 
would be very injudicious on his (Mr. 
Smyth’s) part if he occupied the time 
of the House, as his hon. and learned 
Friend had expressed what was said to 
be the intention of a section of hon. 
Members in that House. He (Mr. 
Smyth) would not contribute to that 
result ; but would simply thank the hon. 
Member for Carlisle for making a way 
for the Bill, and also thank the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for making the Motion which 
had given effect to his hon. Friend’s 
intention. The principle of his Bill was 
so well known to the House and the 
country that he would do no more than 
move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.”—(Mr. Richard Smyth.) 
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Mr. MURPHY rose to move, as an 


Amendment— 
“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is not 


expedient that the provisions of this Bill should 
be extended to the whole of Ireland.” 


The hon. Gentleman said: Sir, in rising 
to propose the Resolution which appears 
in my name on the Paper, I have to ask 
the attention of hon. Members, while I 
proceed to lay before them the real posi- 
tion in which this question now stands ; 
and, at the same time, afford them and 
the country the benefit of information 
which a late inquiry has, for the first 
time, brought to light. If I mistake not, 
this information will enable them to 
arrive at a conclusion precisely thereverse 
of that which this House has been induced 
to come to, on the second reading—a con- 
clusion brought about, as I believe, by 
an undue and perhaps unconscious as- 
sumption of a state of facts which does 
not exist, and by the creation of an 
artificial so-called public opinion pro- 
duced, in the main, by the persevering 
operations of a well-organized and active 
Association or Confederacy. Sir, that 
Confederacy has hitherto had an enor- 
mous advantage in its favour, in the 
generally accepted idea of the prevalence 
of wide-spread intemperance in Ireland, 
and particularly on Sundays. In fact, 
this idea has been a principal reason 
for the existence of the Confederacy, 
and I need scarcely say that its active 
agents have availed themselves of the 
advantage to the utmost of their power. 
What have they done? They come 
down to this House, and without even 
attempting to prove the fact, they broadly 
assert that wholesale intemperance pre- 
vails throughout the land, that the coun- 
try is a nation of drunkards, and that 
the total closing of public-houses on 
Sundays will eradicate the vice; and 
they follow up these two false premises 
by roundly asserting that the people of 
Ireland are unanimously in favour of 
the measure. Give me leave to ask— 
Would they dare to propose such a mea- 
sure to the people of England ; would it 
not be scouted if they did; and can they 
for a moment suppose that they will be 
permitted to thrust down the throat of 
the people of Ireland an enactment 
which would not be received by English- 
men, and which would logically and 
necessarily give the imprimatur of 
Legislative authority to their patriotic 
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proclamation, that Ireland is a nation 
of intemperates? Now, Sir, I think 
it would be convenient to the ‘House, 
if I put them in possession, shortly, of 
the history of this question, and asking 
for their indulgence as I do, I venture 
to hope that I shall not abuse it. It is 
now just 10 years since a Bill some- 
what of this nature was introduced. A 
similar Bill was introduced at the same 
time for England, by the late Mr. Abel 
Smith, and both Bills stood on the Paper 
for second reading on the same evening, 
the English Bill being first. I came 
into the House about half-past 12 on 
that night, and, to my astonishment, 
found that the Member in charge of the 
Irish Bill (my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Langford) had moved 
the second reading, the English Bill 
having been postponed. I, however, 
gave Notice that 1 would oppose the 
Order for going into Committee; and 
I accordingly did so, and moved that 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and carried my Motion on a 
division. It was then too late in the 
Session to proceed further, and in the 
following year I urged that a similar 
Bill should be read a second time on 
the understanding that it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and that 
the Licensing Laws should form part of 
the inquiry. A similar course was 
adopted with regard to the English 
Bill. Both Bills were accordingly re- 
ferred, and both Committees reported 
against them. The Report on the Irish 
Bill was unanimously against total Sun- 
day closing, and a limitation of the 
hours was suggested—namely, that 9 
o’clock P.m., in towns of over 5,000 in- 
habitants, and 7 o’clock p.M., in towns 
under that number, should for the future 
be the closing time on Sundays. In 
the year 1869 or 1870, a Bill was again 
brought in by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Langford, and I think a 
Bill also by Sir Dominic Corrigan; but 
finally, in 1872, the Act which now 
regulates the question of closing was 
brought in and passed by the Govern- 
ment of the day both for England and 
Ireland, and the precise hours recom- 
mended by the Select Committee on 
the Irish Bill for Closing on Sundays 
were adopted for Ireland. Perhaps I 
may mention that the late venerated 
Archbishop Leahy was one of the wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee— 

















and it is needless to say that he was a 
strong advocate for Sunday closing—but 
although they were put in full posses- 
sion by him of the nature and effects of 
the voluntary system adopted by his 
advice and influence throughout his 
diocese, the Committee were unanimously 
of opinion that a restrictive and compul- 
sory legislative enactment would not 
attain the same results; and it is to be 
noted that one half the Committee had 
voted in favour of the Bill. Well, Sir, 
on the passing of the Act of 1872, it was 
naturally thought that there was a settle- 
ment of the question; and so, indeed, it 
has proved so far as England is con- 
cerned. But very soon afterwards it 
appeared that the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance was formed, with a capital of 
£250,000, for advocating the Permissive 
Bill, and as stated by some, the ulti- 
mate suppression of the liquor traffic. 
They did not attempt to revive the 
question of Sunday closing in England 
directly, or at least actively; they knew 
that the feelings and habits of the 
people would revolt against it, but they 
willingly lent their co-operation and 
sympathy to the Sunday Closing Alli- 
ance in Ireland, judging, perhaps, that 
as regards their ultimate operations in 
England, the experimentum in corpore 
vii might be successfully tried on in 
Ireland; and hence, no doubt, the re- 
sult of this holy alliance has been the 
agitation in that country and the pro- 
ducton of the Bill now before the 
House. In favour of this Bill there 
is no demonstration made by the 
masses. They are contented with 
the settlement of 1872. They do not 
complain that they are demoralized, 
intemperate, and incapable of self-re- 
straint, owing to the operation of the 
present liquor laws. Yet this Associa- 
tion, assuming to be the representatives 
of benevolence and humanity, with a 
large, well-paid, and methodized Staff, 
sit down in their central bureau, take the 
Ordnance map, divide the country into 
portions, and send out their agents to 
canvass for signatures in favour of the 
Bill. They establish themselves in every 
town, they prepare forms of Petition 
against Sunday opening as a cause of 
intemperance, which are readily signed 
by Boards of Guardians and other local 
bodies. But, Sir, they go further. They 
procure by private canvass, and by means 
best known to themselves, the signatures 
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of electors in various localities to a form 
of requisition or remonstrance addressed 
to their representatives in this House in 
favour of the measure. Those requisi- 
tions, which are not adopted at public 
meetings, are sent from a central associa- 
tion in Dublin to hon. Members of this 
House by the secretary, with a letter 
couched in polite and affable terms, as if 
it emanated from their constituents, and 
requesting that due attention be paid to it, 
and its prayer supported. Must not every 
hon. Member receiving such a communi- 
cation feel surprised and indignant at 
such acourse? I question very much if 
such a course of conduct might not be con- 
sidered an infringement of the privileges 
of this House, as it is plainly pursued 
with the object of compelling hon. Mem- 
bers to vote in a particular manner. I 
find that in 1874 the advocates of this 
Sunday-closing movement sent round a 
paper stating that the House of Commons 
divided, and that there were 42 Irish 
Members in favour of Sunday closing ; 
but on looking at the Division List I found 
there were only 29. When the promoters 
of this Bill say that the unanimous con- 
sent of the people of Ireland—the pre- 
ponderating opinion of all classes—is in 
favour of it, 1 deny altogether the accu- 
racy of their statement. They have 
endeavoured to impose on the House by 
signatures to Petitions obtained God 
knows how. There is one class of per- 
sons specially interested in this measure. 
They do not ask for it. Is it right for 
others to legislate for them against their 
will? The promoters of this Bill are 
bound to prove that there is such an 
amount of intemperance in Ireland as 
to make legislative interference neces- 
sary. No one can say that interference 
would be improper to prevent a man 
from injuring himself or his neighbour ; 
but to measure the amount a man is 
to drink when he is not injuring his 
neighbour or himself is an unjustifia- 
ble interference with personal liberty. 

I do not deny that the advocates of the 

measure are influenced by good motives; 
but I cannot conceal from myself the 

suspicion that selfishness enters largely 
into the calculations of many of the in- 
struments inthe movement. I think the 

promoters of the movement are bound to 

prove that there exists such an amount 

of intemperance in Ireland on Sunday 

as will justify Parliament in stepping in 
to close the public-houses on that day. 














But that is not all. They are bound ‘to 
show a remedy. They are also bound to 
prove that the closing of public-houses 
on Sundays would get rid of this intem- 
perance. Again, they are bound to show 
that the class for whose benefit this mea- 
sure is asked desire it. The statements 
of the promoters of the Bill are untrue; 
and, if true, the proposed remedy would 
be-inefficacious. The promoters of this 
Bill come here with the broad assertion 
that such an amount of intemperance 
exists on Sundays as renders this day a 
day of scandal, of disorder, of insubor- 
dination, and of riot, and they therefore 
assert that the Legislature is bound to 
interfere and put a stop to such a state 
of things. But it is a fact that they 
have never taken the trouble even to 
prove their assumption. They seem to 
think there is no occasion to prove it, 
and they ask everyone who is against 
intemperance to back up their opinions 
without subjecting them to the light of 
facts. Since this agitation commenced, 
a Select Committee, which the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
moved for on the occasion of the second 
reading of this Bill, has been appointed, 
with limited powers, restricting the in- 
quiry to five large towns specified by the 
Chief Secretary. I objected to the na- 
ture of that Committee. I think I used 
the words, that I objected to a fragmen- 
tary inquiry. If there was to be an in- 
quiry, I said, let it be into the whole 
subject, and do not limit it to five towns, 
because it affects every urban popula- 
tion, more or less, and it equally affects 
every populous place, and on principle I 
cannot see why, if you are to have an 
inquiry at all, and if you are to upset 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
1868, you are to restrict that inquiry to 
five towns. Of course, there was no use 
in my doing anything further than say- 
ing that, as the Government proposed 
that the Committee should confine its 
inquiries to Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
Belfast, and Waterford. There was no 
help for it. The Select Committee was 
appointed, and they went to work. Now, 
up to that time, there never was any 
inquiry made into the truth of the asser- 
tion as to the positive amount of intem- 
perance in any one district in Ireland 
on Sundays. No statistics were ever 
produced in this House showing whether 
the broad grounds on which the pro- 
posers of this Bill come to Parliament 
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are in fact'true or not; but now I have 
before mein figures the result of the 
inquiry which took place before the 
Select Committee. I crave the House 
most earnestly to give me their attention 
while I state what I have not the slight- 
est hesitation in saying will, after all the 
exaggerations that have been made, and 
all the settled and quwasi-settled opinions 
which have been brought forward as to 
the amount of drunkenness existing on 
Sundays, put the matter in a different 
light, and I will only quote the figures 
furnished by officials whose duty it is 
to take account of what is passing in 
Ireland. I will take Belfast, with a po- 
pulation of 210,000. I have a Return 
here for the eight years from 1869 to 
1876, showing the total number of ar- 
rests for drunkenness in each year, dis- 
tinguishing Sundays from the other days 
of the week. The average number of 
arrests in Belfast for each of the eight 
years is very similar. In 1869 it was 
9,239; in 1870, 8,776; in 1874, 7,014; 
in 1876, 7,192; but the average of the 
eight years shows the number of arrests 
per year to be 7,962. That would give 
a daily average of about 22 persons 
arrested for drunkenness in Belfast. 
Now we come to the Sunday, the most 
drunken day, it is said, in the week ; the 
one in which the artizans and labourers 
have the greatest leisure; the one that 
has been paraded as such a monstrous 
excrescence in Ireland, that the Legisla- 
ture is called upon in God’s name to 
interfere to try and put a stop to the 
present state of things. Well, what 
does the House think was the number of 
arrests on Sundays? It was 476 for the 
whole year 1869, 489 for the next year, 
then 399, then 418, then 464, next 376, 
next 445, and 422 in the last year. There 
is a series of eight years taken, and it is 
found that the average number of ar- 
rests per Sunday in Belfast is only eight, 
as against a daily average of 22 for the 
whole year. I really do not know how 
it is that the promoters of this Bill come 
down to this House, and ask us to pass 
an Act for closing all public-houses in 
Ireland on Sundays, when the statistics 
and official Returns produced by wit- 
nesses above suspicion show that not 
only is there not an excessive amount of 
intemperance on Sundays, but that it is 
the day above all others in which there 
is the least amount of drunkenness. 
Next I'come to Dublin, with a popula- 


























tion of 387,000. ‘The number of arrests 
last year was 12,702, giving an average 
of 32 per day for the whole'year. An 
enumeration was taken and laid before 
the Select Committee by the authorities 
in Dublin, showing the number of per- 
sous arrested on Saturdays, on Sundays, 
and on Thursdays during the months of 
November, December, and January last. 
The number appearing to have been 
arrested on Saturday was 919; on Thurs- 
day, which was selected as an interme- 
diate day in the week, it was 453; and 
on Sunday it was 308, or one-third of 
the number arrested on Saturdays, and 
50 per cent less than the arrests on 
Thursdays. Now, taking those three 
months as a guide for the year, the 
average per day for Saturdays was 70, 
for Thursdays 34, and for Sundays only 
23. If statistics are right, if official 
information is right, if facts are all that 
is wanted to enable this House to forma 
judgment, where can you go further than 
you have done in this direction, and 
what justification do these Returns show 
for the promoters of this Bill to come 
down tothis House and reiteratethe broad 
declaration that Sunday: in Ireland ‘is a 
day of intemperance, disorder, and riot? 


With what face can these hon. Gentle-. 


men come into this House, after ‘these 
statistics, and ask this House to stultify 
itself, the facts and figures showing the 
very opposite of their contention? Now, 
I will turn to the city of Cork. That 
city has a population of 80,000 inhabi- 
tants. Everybody who knows anything 
of Cork knows that it has a large migra- 
tory population, and that itis a garrison 
town with a considerable military force. 
There is not a day in the week that sailors 
do not arrive there and depart; nota week 
that emigrants do not come into Oork 
and embark for America, or land in Cork 
on their return to this country. Itisa 
thoroughfare between the Old and the 
New Worlds; so that, independently of 
its 80,000 inhabitants, it has a large 
migratory population ; and a population 
of that class which, more than any 
other, would be likely to come under the 
supervision of the police. Well, what is 
the Return for Cork? The resident 
magistrate, Mr. Macleod, who was ex- 
amined before the Select Committee, 
produced a Return for a period before 
the passing of the Licensing Act of 1872, 
and a Return fora period subsequent to the 


passing of that Act.: He gave the total | 
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number of arrests on Saturdays and 
Sundays for each of three years, which, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
read. The total number of arrests on 
Saturdays in 1870 was 546; in 1871, 
503; and in the next year 463. I beg 
the House to mark these figures. When 
I contrast them with the Sunday arrests, 
what doI find? Whereas in the year in 
which 546 were arrested on Saturdays, 
the arrests on Sundays were 272. In 
the next year, when there were 503 
arrests on Saturdays, there were only 
256 on Sundays; and the 463 in the 
following year contrasted with 231 on 
Sundays, giving an average of the three 
years of about five persons arrested each 
Sunday in the three years for drunken- 
ness. For 1874, 1875, and 1876, years 
in which there was a greater amount of 
supervision by the police under the new 
licensing law, we have a further Return, 
and although that Return shows an in- 
crease in the number of arrests on Satur- 
days, yet no palpable increase is shown 
in the number of arrests on Sundays, 
except in one year. In 1874 there 
were 625 persons arrested on Saturdays, 
while the arrests on Sundays were 227. 
In 1875 there were 630 on Saturdays, 
and 283 on Sundays; but in 1876 there 
was an increase in the arrests on both 
days, the number being 830 and 370 
respectively. A special reason is given 
in the evidence before the Committee 
for that increase, and it is only right I 
should mention it to the House. It ap- 
pears that last year a section of the 
Roman Catholic clergymen in a certain 
district of Cork, which was not the most 
reputable portion of the city, felt it 
their duty to use every possible effort for 
the purpose of eradicating certain dens 
of infamy existing within that district. 
The measures they took were such as 
only the Catholic clergy of Ireland could 
use, and their efforts were successful in 
clearing out those places. But one con- 
sequence of this was, that the unfortu- 
nate inmates being deprived of any other 
place to go to crowded the worst class of 
public-houses, and so swelled the amount 
of drunkenness and the numberof arrests. 
The resident magistrate has furnished us 
with a summary also for the five years, 
including 1876, of the total number of 
arrests on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
Thursdays. The number of arrests on 
Saturdays for the five years was 3,281, 
on Thursdays 1,672, and on Sundays 








1,411. That is, as he summarizes the 
Returns in his own words, ‘‘five arrests 
on Sunday against six on Thursday, and 
as against 12 on Saturday.”’ Now again 
I ask, what justification have the pro- 
moters of this measure to come down to 
this House at all? Where is the case 
which it was presumed they had made? 
Where is this widespread intemperance 
on the Sunday? What right have they 
to come to this Howse and, upon a 
general assumption of insobriety and 
disorder, ask for a measure to put a stop 
to that which upon inquiry it is found 
does not exist? And, Sir, Iam by no 
means surprised at the desperate at- 
tempts which have been made by the 
promoters of this measure to hurry it 
through the House, to carry it ‘at a 
run,” as they call it, after what must 
inevitably take place in Ireland now 
that these Returns have been published. 
What has taken place in my own town ? 
I have personally been told, when last I 
was in Cork, and by the letters I have 
received from men who were notorious 
advocates for Sunday closing—men who 
have again and again asked me why I 
am opposing this Bill—men who signed 
Petitions in favour of it, they have come 
to me and said—‘‘Oh, Mr. Murphy, we 
have read the evidence given before the 
Committee, and it seems there is no 
reason for this Bill at all. We believe 
it is a tyrannical measure, and that the 
masses who are not given to intempe- 
rance will justly resent it if it is passed.” 
A very respectable gentleman said to 
me—‘‘If this measure passes a brooding 
discontent will rise up amongst those 
who are respectable, who have never 
drank to excess, and who do not want a 
stigma cast upon them. These men will 
find themselves injured, and will look 
upon themselves as Pariahs, and no one 
will be able to tell what may arise from 
the feelings of discontent which it will 
engender.” I will now pass on to some 
facts and figures relating to Limerick, 
which will show the real state of existing 
affairs, and make the House wonder that 
any body of Gentlemen can come down 
to the House to ask for a measure upon 
assurances disproved by official witnesses. 
The population of Limerick is 39,000, 
and from official Returns I find the 
total number of arrests during the year 
1875 was 3,235, and in 1876 the number 
was very similar, 3,262. This will give 


an average of nine persons arrested per 
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diem for intemperance. On Sundays I 
find that in 1875 the number of arrests 
was 307, or an average of six against an 
average of nine; in 1876, the Sunday 
arrests were 279. These are not excep- 
tional years, but the fair average, and 
being drawn from official evidence, afford 
a good ground for judging of the habits of 
the people, so far as can be officially done. 
Does that show Sunday to be a day of 
exceptional intemperance? Does that 
show, in the judgment of this House, 
that, so far as Limerick is concerned, 
there is any necessity for stringent legis- 
lative enactment? Does that show there 
was any ground for interfering with 
the settled habits, tastes, and opinions 
of the people? Does that show that this 
House has any need to step in, and on 
Sunday, the only day in the week when 
the people have an opportunity to meet 
together to chat over family or other 
matters, to say to ‘them—‘‘ This is the 
day on which you shall have all the 
public-houses closed?” I say that the 
good sense of the House ought to feel 
insulted and, as it were, befooled, if now 
that the general allegation which has 
hitherto been made, and which has for 
the first time been disproved, is not with- 
drawn, and if we are still asked to pass 
this measure, which it has been. shown is 
not applicable to the country, and will, 
if passed, cast an undeserved stigma 
upon the people of Ireland. NowI come 
to Waterford. In Waterford there is a 
population of, I think, 29,000. The 
official Returns of arrests given for 1876 
show that they numbered 1,459, or a 
daily average of four persons. I happen 
to have, in this case, a very curious Re- 
turn of the number of arrests for every 
day in the week. On Mondays there 
were 268 arrests, on Tuesdays 219, on 
Wednesdays 172, on Thursdays 162, 
on Fridays 169, on Saturdays 335—just 
double—and on Sundays 134. ‘This 
shows an average of arrests on Sundays 
of 2}, as against an average daily arrest 
of 4, and as against an average of 8 on 
Saturdays. I cannot, again, help ex- 
pressing my surprise that with these 
facts and figures at hand, and with more 
of the same kind in the possession of the 
Association, hon. Gentlemen promoting 
the measure can come to the House and 
say—‘‘ The Sunday in Ireland is a most 
drunken, disorderly day, and we ask the 
House to interfere for God’s sake, and 
throw its legislative #gis over us for 
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protection against this terrible vice of 
drunkenness.’’ I cannot but feel in- 
dignant that in the face of inexorable 
facts such a call should be made. 
Having given the daily number of 
arrests in the five towns, and brought 
out the proportion for each day, show- 
ing how much less drunkenness there is 
on Sundays than on any other day, I 
will now give a succinct summary of the 
aggregate Returns for the eight years. 
The total population of the five towns is 
691,000, the yearly arrests were 28,515, 
giving an average of 79 persons per 
diem ; while the arrests on Sundays 
were 2,453, giving the proportion per 
diem of Sunday arrests as 463 or 47, as 
against 79 for the other days of the 
week. Again, Sir, I ask how is it pos- 
sible to justify the charges which have 
been brought against the Irish people, 
and the people of those five towns in 
particular, in the face of these Returns ? 
But, Sir, independently of these Re- 
turns we have other Returns of an in- 
teresting character to which I now desire 
to call the attention of the House. These 
Returns give us the total number of 
arrests in Ireland in the year 1876, as 
well as the total number of arrests upon 
Sunday in the same year, and it is curious 
to observe how those amounts approxi- 
mate in ratio to the figures I have already 
given, showing how much akin in their 
habits are the urban and the rural po- 
pulations in Ireland. Well, Sir, the 
total number of arrests in Ireland in 
that particular year—1876—was 95,684. 
That being the total number of arrests 
for the entire year, the proportion of 
them which would belong to Sunday 
would be 14,000; but what will the 
House think was the actual number? 
Why, Sir, instead of being 14,000, the 
total number of arrests on Sunday was 
only 9,490, or less than 16 per cent. 
Test these figures in whatever way you 
wish, twist them and turn them about as 
you will, and still the same result is 
brought out. Again, then, I say there 
is no pretence for the advocates of this 
measure coming here and asking the 
House to pass it intolaw. They cannot 
be ignorant of these facts, and, there- 
fore, they either entirely forget them, 
or totally ignore them. Having gone 
through these Returns with regard to 
the total number of arrests in Ireland 
for the year as contrasted with those 
which took place on Sundays, there is 
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one other point to which it is necessary 
I should direct the attention of the House 
before I leave this branch of the subject, 
and that is the fact that the number of 
arrests for intemperance, whether we 
take those for the whole of Ireland or 
those for the principal towns, is no cri- 
terion whatever as to the number of in- 
dividuals charged with that offence. 
What I mean to say is, that the amount 
or number of committals does not square 
with the fact that there were the same 
number of distinct persons arrested. I 
have proofs of this of the most striking 
kind, obtained from the Courts of petty 
sessions, from the magistrates, and from 
other official sources. Take, for example, 
the city of Waterford. Theinformation 
I obtained there illustrates the fact which 
I wish to impress on the attention of 
the House. The average number of 
arrests on Sunday in Waterford is 134, 
and when I asked the clerk of petty 
sessions how many of the persons charged 
were known to the magistrates as ha- 
bitual drunkards, he told me that very 
nearly one-half of them were of that de- 
scription, so that Return does not con- 
cern more than about 60 persons. The 
Governor of Cork Gaol has also given 
me Returns for the years 1872, 1873, 
1874, and 1875, and they go to show 
the total number of committals for these 
four years with the total number of in- 
dividuals committed ; and it may interest 
the House to have them stated, as they 
further exemplify my proposition. The 
total number of men, taken individually, 
committed to Cork Gaol in the course 
of these four years was 1,674, and 
the total number of women, similarly 
regarded, 1,125—making in all 2,799 
distinct persons, but what was the 
number of committals? Why, Sir, 
they numbered 5,118. The aver- 
age number of distinct persons com- 
mitted to Cork Gaol in each of those 
years was 699, or, in round numbers, 
700; whereas the average number of 
committals was 1,280, so that the House 
will again see what I am trying to 
impress upon its attention, that the num- 
ber of committals is no criterion what- 
ever of the number of distinct persons 
sent to prison. It does not follow that 


because there were 5,118 committals that 
there were 5,118 distinct persons com- 
mitted, for, as the Return shows, they 
did not exceed 2,799. Ihave, moreover, 
taken the trouble to consult a very 
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valuable Return, which was moved for by 
Colonel Ackroyd, at one time a Member 
of this House, and it affords materials for 
contrasting the several counties in Ire- 
land with that ofonecounty where Sunday 
closing has been voluntarily adopted at the 
instance of the late Archbishop of Cashel, 
the most rev. Dr. Leahy. The Return 
shows the result which that good and 
esteemed Prelate brought about; but 
even with all his personal influence, 
aided by all the influence which attached 
to his clerical standing, he was not able 
to do in a moment all that he has done. 
The good Archbishop did not rely on 
‘‘hey, presto!” legislation. He didnot 
say—‘‘ Pass a Bill, and at once produce 
an effect.” His evidence shows that it 
was not by any sudden edict published 
from the altar upon a Sunday, or by any 
ukase, if I may use the word, that he 
has brought about the reform which is 
associated with his name. He himself 
describes the process which he adopted, 
and which it took him some years to 
work to any real effect. He went about 
from parish to parish in his diocese, 
speaking to publican after publican upon 
the subject, until at length he brought 
about a general consensus of opinion in re- 
gard toit; andhencethe voluntary closing 
of public-houses on Sunday throughout 
hisarchdioceseinthecounty of Tipperary. 
That consent was to some extent attri- 
butable to religious influence; but if the 
Archbishop had attempted to bring it 
about at once, he might as well have at- 
tempted to change the winds of Heaven. 
It was by a slow and tentative process, 
and by that alone, he was able to bring 
about a change which has been pro- 
ductive of extraordinary good to the 
people of Tipperary, and I believe that 
the same result could be brought about 
in all the other counties of Ireland by 
the same means. I say that the only 
mode of carrying out a reform such as 
this, is by moral suasion. Instruct the 
people ; hold out to them good ex- 
amples; find forthem better dwellings, so 
that the wretched condition of the poor 
man’s home may not drive him for com- 
fort to the public-house, and there will not 
be any longer a semblance of an excuse 
for the introduction of a measure such 
as this; for it is a libel—it is a gross 
and unjust libel on the people of Ireland 
to say that legislation like this is neces- 
sary to preserve them from the vice of 
intemperance. You have to deal with a 
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great difficulty, and one of a very ex- 
ceptional character, and therefore you 
should deal with it temperately; but 
do not brand the people of Ireland as 
drunkards that you may bring about a 
change which everyone will admit is good 
and well-intentioned. The means by 
which you attempt it are not the right 
means. I have here a Return which con- 
trasts the condition of the people of Tip- 
perary with that of the people of Cork, 
and contrasts the people of Tipperary with 
themselves, both before and after the 
voluntary closing, and the figures will, 
I think, speak for themselves. The 
number of persons committed in 1860 
to gaol in Tipperary, where the popula- 
tion is considerably less than in Cork, 
was 2,150. In the same year the 
number committed to gaol in Cork, 
where the population is very nearly 
one-half as much greater than it is in 
Tipperary, was just 1,357. In the next 
year, when the ukase came in force, 
the number committed in Tipperary was 
1,562. This diminution I regard as a 
most gratifying result. I now turn to 
Cork, and find that the number of 
persons committed there was only 781, 
as contrasted with 1,357 in the previous 
year, showing that the population in both 
counties was even then becoming more 
moderate in regard to the use of intoxi- 
eating drink. Passing over a decade 
of years, I come to 1870, 1871, 1872, 
and 1873, and I find that in the first- 
mentioned year the committals in Tip- 
perary were 1,343, in the second 1,106, 
in the third 797, and in the fourth 1,055. 
The same diminution is observable in 
Cork, where the committals, taking the 
same four years, were respectively 1,701, 
956, 1,076, and 645. I have taken 
these two instances to show this, that 
it is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that intemperance is progressing in Ire- 
land. There may, perhaps, be more 
whiskey and more potheen consumed, 
or at least made for consumption, by 
the people now than heretofore, but it 
is a most undeniable fact, based upon 
evidence, that intemperance has not 
increased among the people; and most 
distinctly do I deny that intempe- 
rance has increased there upon Sun- 
days, the day when there is the greatest 
temptation to it, but when, as a rule, 
the greatest order and sobriety prevail 
among the people. Having given the 
House these particulars, it is now my 

















duty to refer to the opinions of official 
witnesses given before the Select, Com- 
mittee as to the effect of Sunday closing, 
as that is the real question which the 
House has now to consider. - You have 
not so much to consider what is the 
amount of intemperance. I believe my- 
self it is, relatively speaking, infinite- 
simally small. But it is the remedy 
for it you have to look to, for that is the 
real fact which ought to engage the at- 
tention of the House. Ifitcan be shown 
by the evidence of men above all parti- 
zanship, who are impartial and beyond 
prejudice or suspicion, and who give 
their opinion under the weight of re- 
sponsibility—men who are by the nature 
of the office which they fill able to form 
the best opinion upon the subject—that 
Sunday closing in Scotland has not led 
to all those advantages which the advyo- 
cates of this measure claim for it, and if 
it can be shown by the same class of 
evidence that it is not likely to lead to 
any better results in Ireland should it 
be adopted there, then, I think, the 
House will pause before it passes this 
Bill. I will now direct your attention 
to the evidence of the official gentlemen 
examined before the Select Committee. 
Before I go to that, it may be desi- 
rable to show what is the opinion. of 
men capable of forming a correct opinion 
with regard to the working of what may 
be called the analogous system in Scot- 
land. As I have already observed, a 
great deal has been said by the advo- 
cates of this measure of the working of 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in Scotland 
as a reason why Parliament should ac- 
cept their proposal. They say—‘‘ See 
how it works; see the benefits which it 
has conferred on that country. Why not 
try the same experiment in Ireland that 
has been tried in Scotland with such 
marvellous results! Let us make Sun- 
day in Ireland a sober Sabbath, and as 
grave as itis in Scotland.” That would 
be very well, all other things being 
alike; but is it true that the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act has produced such an 
amount of temperance in Scotland as the 
advocates of this measure allege? Is it 
true that there is less drunkenness there 
now than there was before the passing 
of that Act? Is it not, on the other 
hand, notorious that it is all the other 
way? Again, is it not the fact that the 
object of the authorsof that Act was not so 
much to suppress intemperance—which, 
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of course, if they could, they would be 
very glad to do—as to enforce a greater 
outward observance of the Sabbath, 
which, according to traditions and Scotch 
feeling, the whole country were anxious 
to preserve, and to which they willingly 
subscribed ? Permit me on this point 
refer to the experience of Mr. Badenoch 
Nicholson, the secretary of the Lord Ad- 
vocate. Being asked as to what had been 
the effect of that Act upon the habits of 
the working classes, if he thought they 
abstained from the use of alcoholic drinks 
on Sunday, and if not whether they 
acquired them illicitly, or whether they 
laid in a store, his answer was, that 
it was difficult to form an opinion, but 
he was afraid he could not represent it 
in the light of having led to a diminu- 
tion of intemperance on Sunday; that 
he thought the motive of those who got 
the Act passed was more a consideration 
of good order, than an expectation that 
it would increase temperance. I think 
you will agree with me that these facts 
as regards the working of the system in 
Scotland ought to make the House pause 
and consider before extending it to Ire- 
land, even if they thought it necessary, 
where-the habits of the people are en- 
tirely different. Ido not see what would 
justify us in passing a law which would 
lead to secret and illicit drinking, an 
evasion of the law, and that which has 
never yet prevailed in Ireland—the intro- 
duction of spirits into the homes of the 
people, to be drunk in the presence of 
their wives and children, and so gra- 
dually pave the way to the corruption of 
the morals of both—a result which can- 
not fail to be very terrible in its conse- 
quences, I will now refer the House to 
the evidence of Captain Talbot, the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Police in Dublin, 
who was examined before the Com- 
mittee on this question. He says, in 
answer to an inquiry, that he thinks the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday 
would drive the people to other places 
in search of stimulants; that, as a rule, 
the people did not drink before 2 o’clock 
on that day; that they then wanted a 
glass of beer at their dinner, and that 
they sent to the public-house for it. That 
had reference to a fact which had been 
proved before the Committee, that the 
greater portion of illicit drinking in 
Dublin takes place before the houses are 
open. What, then, is the logical se- 
quence of all this? If illicit drinking 











takes place now, when the houses are 
open for a certain portion of the day on 
Sundays, how much more will it prevail 
if they be closed throughout the whole of 
that day? He was then asked if, sup- 
posing it were possible to put a stop to 
the illicit sale of drink, what would be 
the effect of the Bill; and he replied 
that the only answer he had to give to 
that question was that if they made it 
possible for a man to obtain drink legally 
he would buy the drink in regularly- 
licensed houses; that he was entirely 
against the total closing; and that he 
did not think it right the working classes 
should be deprived of the opportunity of 
obtaining what was necessary refresh- 
ment. I would now ask the House if 
that evidence is not beyond suspicion and 
impartial, given as it was under official 
responsibility. Captain Talbot’s evidence 
goes to show that the total closing of 
public-houses on Sunday would intensify 
the evil that already exists, and while it 
would not prevent the drunkard from 
getting drink, it would shut out the re- 
spectable tradesmen and artizans from 
obtaining it. In point of fact, it would 
punish the vast majority of the respect- 
able citizens in order that the minority 
might be experimented upon, and the 
Bill ought not, in the interests of the 
minority, to be allowed to pass into an Act 
of Parliament. Another witness, Sub- 
Inspector Corr, was asked— 

“You say there is less drunkenness on 
Sunday than on other days in Dublin. How 
much of that is to be attributed, do you think, 
to the earlier closing of public-houses ?”’ 


His reply was— 


‘The parties who go in to drink at those re- 
spectable public-houses do not go in for the 
purpose of indulging in drink. They go in 
more for the purpose of companionship, to have 
their chat over their glass of whatever they are 
taking than anything else. Those that go in 
at an early hour on Sunday are a very respect- 
able class. They are very young men in some 
of the most respectable commercial establish- 
ments in the city of Dublin. I know that those 
who resort to these respectable houses on Sun- 
day do not go in there, and they would not be 
tolerated in one of these houses, if they were 
under the influence of drink. I have neverseen 
a man come out of one who was under the influ- 
ence of drink.” 


That is the testimony given by a man 
who had the best opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject. In these 
respectable houses there is no such thin 
as excess. Sunday is of all days in the 
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week the one on which there is the least 
intemperance, and yet you are asked to 
punish the public-houses and the people 
who frequent them for the experiment 
of trying to wean drunkards from their 
evil courses. I will refer briefly to the 
evidence of two other witnesses, who are 
important from the position they occupy 
and from their ability to form an opinion 
upon the subject. One of those wit- 
nesses is a highly respectable gentle- 
man, aman of most conscientious opi- 
nions, and one who entertains very 
strong feelings on the subject of the 
closing of public-houses on Sunday. At 
the same time, he is a gentleman who 
would not give an opinion he did not 
believe to be true. I allude to the Re- 
corder of Dublin, Mr. Falkiner. He is 
one of the most active sympathizers with 
the measure. The House will see how 
far the Report expresses his opinion as 
to the concrete right—if I may call it 
so—of passing such a measure as this. 
Mr. Falkiner says— 

“T may state that, in coming over to give 
evidence before this Committee, if it had not 
been for the principle of this measure having 
been affirmed by the vote of this House, and by 
what I believed to be a very large weight of 
public opinion in Ireland, I should hesitate 
much indeed to express my strong view upon 
it, because I should be very sorry to take from the 
people a single pleasure which they have at pre- 
sent which is consistent with their welfare ; 
and, on the other hand, I should be most desir- 
ous, according to my humble judgment and 
ability, to add to them as many as might be, 
and I recognize that much, with regard to the 
future of this measure, necessarily rests upon 
speculation ; but, at the same time, having re- 
gard to the affirmations that I have spoken of, 
both by the House and by the large expression 
of public opinion in the sister country, I can- 
not, after mature consideration, see any suffi- 
cient reasons for a differential legislation, and, 
above all, in the city of Dublin, where, I believe, 
the evils against which this measure are directed 
exist in a very aggravated form.” 


I have read this evidence as showing 
the feelings of the learned Recorder on 
both sides of the question, and I think 
it would be unwise to endeavour to 
conceal from the House the evidence 
given by those who are friends of the 
Bill. Mr. Falkiner was further asked 
this question, and I think it advisable 
to direct the attention of the House to 
his answer— 


“You have seen the Returns of the number 
of persons arrested in Dublin for Sunday drink- 


& | ing, and you have seen that there are less than 


on any other day to which the Returns relate ?” 


























His answer was— 


“TJ did not know that they were less than on 
any other day to which the Returns relate, tak- 
ing Thursday and Saturday. There were 34 
on the Thursday and 70 on the Saturday, as 
against 24 on the Sunday. That quite justifies 
your question.” 


He was then asked— 


“Having regard to this Bill, which deals al- 
together with Sunday closing, which has no 
reference to any other days in the week, would 
you conceive that there is a reason for passing 
this measure as regards Sunday, because there 
is less drunkenness on Sunday than on any 
other day of the week?” ‘‘Notatall. Isaid 
that all through I was aware that a great deal 
less crime was brought before the magistrate on 
Monday morning, and that there was a good 
deal more from Saturday than there was from 
Sunday ; and I said I would not have anything 
to do with the passing of this measure if it were 
not for social reasons, and I therefore declared 
that as I thought Sunday being the pleasure 
day, the holiday, and the wage-spending day to 
a large extent, there was much to be hoped forin 
the way of moral improvement, and I began by 
considering that this drunkenness, cf which I 
speak, is not confined to Sunday at all.” 


That is evidence called on behalf of the 
promoters of the Bill. 


“Would you conceive,” he is asked, “ having 
regard to the object of this Bill, which is con- 
fined to Sunday closing and to nothing else, 
that, there being less drunkenness on Sunday 
than on any other day of the week, therefore that 
the Bill should be passed?’’ ‘No, not at all. 
That is not the reason at all; it would be arith- 
metically absurd; but I laboured very hard 
indeed to show that that was not my opinion. 
T must say that in consequence of that possess- 
ing me, I never for one moment suggested any 
such arithmetical consideration, and stated all 
through that my reason for approving of Sunday 
closing, and for hoping for good from it, was 
the moral and social grounds arising from a 
variety of considerations, and I attempted to 
explain that this measure for Sunday is not ap- 
plicable to Saturday.” 


I ask the House to consider whether the 
opinions thus given by a gentleman so 
strongly in favour of the Bill are such 
as would justify the House, in the face 
of admitted facts placed before them, 
to rush hurriedly into the enactment 
of this measure, which at best, accord- 
ing to the views of its own promoters, 
can be but an experiment, and whether 
the House ought not to pause in order 
to enable the country to form a rational, 
fair, and just opinion upon the evidence 
placed before them. Having now given 
the evidence of the Recorder, I will read 
very briefly an answer to a question 
that was asked of the divisional magis- 
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trate in Dublin, a gentleman who has 
had the most ample opportunities of 
forming a judgment on the question, 
and one whose opinion, if that of any 
official is to be taken to weigh at all, 
and to be gravely considered by the 
House, ought to be absolutely conclu- 
sive on the subject. Mr. O’Donnell 
said— 


‘*T must say that after fully considering the 
question as carefully as I could, and from my 
experience as a magistrate for nearly 11 years, 
I am opposed to the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday.” 


He was then asked to state to the Com- 
mittee why he had formed that opinion. 
He said— 


“Tt is a very large question, involving a great 
many views; but, of course, I shall endeavour 
to convey to you, as clearly and as briefly as 
I can, how it is I am influenced in coming to 
that conclusion. Itis, as it were, a sort of jump 
in the dark, in trying a measure for the first 
time. None of us can see exactly how it will 
turn out. But I think it is very desirable, in 
looking at a question of this kind, to judge, as 
far as we can, of what may happen in the 
future from what has happened in the past, 
under a similar state of things. If you look at 
the city of Dublin on Sundays you will find 
that the law as it at present stands makes all 
licensed houses for the sale of drink to be abso- 
lutely closed for one-half of Sunday;. and 
therefore, so far as the objects and designs of 
this Bill would go in a beneficial direction by 
closing for the remaining portion of Sunday, 
we may have some clue to guide us by noting 
how it acts for the first portion of the Sunday, 
in which legally all houses are closed at pre- 
sent. My experience asa magistrate is this— 
that during the first portion of the Sunday, in 
which no house can be legally opened until 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, when public-houses 
are opened by law, there is as bad drinking, as 
much in extent and more deteriorating and de- 
moralizing to the people, than the drinking that 
goes on afterwards. That has been clearly 
proved to us over and over again in the nume- 
rous cases that came at the licensing sessions 
before Mr. Woodlock and myself, at which the 
licensed spirit grocers and beer-dealers, whole- 
sale and retail, applied for the renewal of their 
licences. Then it was for the first time that 
I really became aware of the enormous extent, 
and the deplorable extent, of illicit drinking in 
Dublin. It was proved before us in numerous 
cases, during the fortnight that we sat, in each 
of the two last years, for it took us that time 
sitting all day long to get through all the cases 
for each period, that in the low, squalid dis- 
tricts, where there are miles almost of poor, 
filthy streets, with lanes off them and court- 
ways and alleys off those lanes again, there 
were known houses, known to the police also, 
carrying on illicit trade, where crowds of 
people congregated and got drink; but there 
was no getting legal evidence of the fact.” 











Mr. O’Donnell goes on to describe the 
impossibility of the police getting at 
the facts. He goes on to say— 


“ These facts come before me as a magistrate, 
and knowing those things, I ask myself what 
astonishing benefit will be served by closing 
public-houses and licensed-houses after 2 o’clock 
if we see that such are the results, so far, of 
closing before 2 o’clock ?” 


He says, further— 


‘What would take place in Dublin if, by 
the operation of this Act, if it passes, the 
public-houses were suddenly closed at 2 
o'clock? I ask myself, who are the people 
who frequent the public-houses ?””—this is im- 
portant, as giving his opinion—‘“ It is a very 
curious thing which has appeared in evidence 
with regard to illicit drinking before 2 o’clock 
that directly 2 o’clock arrived immediately 
the whole trade ceased, and of course the after- 
consumption in the city was expended in the 
public-house. But who are the people, then, 
that go to the public-house? Numbers upon 
numbers of people who frequent the public- 
houses have got moral restraint over them- 
selves, and sense of decency and self-respect, 
and refrain from going to the illicit houses, to 
the beer-houses, and to low-class places of that 
kind. They wait till 2 o’clock comes, and 
then some of them go to the _public- 
houses, and stay there perhaps for an hour or 
two hours. They go away, and others come in 
later on, and those are the class of people 
whom I look upon as the decenter class, as the 
more respectable and the humbler classes of 
Dublin, the working people and the trades- 
people. Supposing, now, that you shut up the 
public-houses at 2 o’clock, what would become of 
those people? Thatis what I ask myself. Can I 
believe that, like good little boys at school, 
grown-up men, men with plenty of money in 
their pockets, after their hard week’s work, and 
earning good wages, from 14s. to 20s., to £2 10s. 
and £3, and some of them more, if they havea 
desire for drink will refrain, because you pass 
an Act for shutting up those public-houses. If 
they can get it will they refrain from drinking ? 
Then comes the question, if you shut up the 
public-houses by law, and the police are active 
in keeping them shut, can they prevent those 
people with money in their pockets from getting 
drunk in the city of Dublin? I say again that 
you cannot do it, and for this reason: Dublin is 
saturated with drink, it is flooded with drink, it 
is the staple manufacture. Every kind of drink 
which the people care to consume is manufac- 
tured in unlimited quantities in Dublin; every 
third or fourth house, even in respectable streets, 
deals in drink. The whiskey is excellent, and 
the porter ditto, Can you prevent that drink 
getting into the throat of a thirsty man with 
money in his pocket to pay for it, even if you 
shut up the public-houses? My impression is, 
that you cannot. Then what will those people 
do to get the drink, the public-houses being 
closed? Some will adopt the practice which 
they never adopted before; they will go to illicit 
houses, and drink beer and whiskey there, of very 
inferior quality, and those houses, by reason of 
the shutting up of the public-houses, will be 
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greatly increased in number, and their trade 
will be increased in every squalid street of 
Dublin.” 

I ask the House if it is possible to hear 
evidence such as that, and for a moment 
to doubt the impropriety of this measure 
now sought to i hurried through the 
House, even without adequate investi- 
gation? I have confined myself to read- 
ing the evidence given in regard to 
Dublin; but the same class of evidence 
was given in reference to Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick, and Waterford, and the sam- 
ple I have given with reference to Dublin 
is the same in reference to all the other 
towns. A great deal has been said about 
public opinion and the opinion of the 
Press. It is very true that a powerful 
organization which exists, with money 
and agents for the circulation of its 
views, has gained over some converts, 
on the assumption that the question was 
one that required to be dealt with ; but 
let me read an extract from a letter 
written by a most respectable magistrate 
of the county of Cork, who knows the 
country well, to a Cork newspaper. Mr. 
Payne, writing from Bantry, says— 

‘“‘T have read your article of the 15th instant 
on this subject, and perhaps you will allow me, 
as a magistrate of 32 years’ experience, to say 
that I fully agree with the opinions you have 
there expressed. In the district of this county 
with which I am connected as a magistrate we 
have an urban, a rural, and a seafaring popula- 
tion of over 30,000, and the number of prosecu- 
tions for drunkenness during the last 12 months 
was 311, which just amounts to this—that one 
person in every hundred got drunk once in the 
year. Ido not suppose that the city of Cork 
and this district differ very materially in this 
respect from other parts of Ireland, and with 
these figures I cannot conceive how drunkenness 
can be called ‘the national sin,’ nor can I see 
the slightest necessity for what appears to me 
class legislation of the most trying and invidious 
nature. I believe the effect of it would be the 
very opposite to the expectations of its amiable 
promoters, that it would make ‘ Ireland a land 
of shebeen houses,’ and cause the dangerous 
habit, at present happily so exceptional, of lay- 
ing in supplies for drinking in private.” 

I will also read an extract from a letter 
addressed on the 18th of this month to a 
Cork paper by a gentleman of the name 
of Costello. Mr. Costello I find is a 
licenséd victualler, living in Queenstown, 
but hé has not opened his house for 20 
years on a Sunday, so that he can truly 
be regarded as suspicion’ major on the 
subject. The Fleet was in Queenstown 
last week, and the whole country came 
down to look at it. Sunday was the 
great gala day, and Mr. Costello says— 























‘¢ Vast numbers came by the excursion trains 
from Limerick, Waterford, Fermoy, Killarney, 
Macroom, Kinsale, and Youghal to avail them- 
selves of that rare treat of inspecting those mag- 
nificent vessels of the Channel Squadron, but 

articularly the Thunderer, which was besieged 
i an admiring crowd of not less than 20,000 
persons, besides the vast numbers that proceeded 
in the river and railway steamers to visit the 
other vessels of the squadron in the harbour: 
permit me to say a few words. It was computed 
by many that there must have been no less than 
70,000 souls in Queenstown yesterday, and in no 
single instance has it been known that the in- 
terference of the Constab was required. 
When I dwell on the fact that at the hour of 4 
o’clock no ale or porter, lemonade, ginger-beer, 
or other similar drink could be had in any of the 
public-houses that were open, and that during 
those hours vast crowds of all classes, including 
men-of-war’s men, met in those houses, and 
nothing but social harmony and the most kindly 
feelings prevailed, I now question any of the 
pleaders for Sunday closing, if the measure were 
in force in Ireland, would Queenstown be so 
peaceable and orderly as it was on this occasion, 
when blue-jackets, civilians, and marines were 
in close communication in all parts of the town ? 
If the sale of drink on Sunday had not been in 
existence here, it is obvious to any rational per- 
son what the issue would have been ; and as long 
as railway companies continue to give excur- 
sions of this kind on the different railways of the 
country the total closing of public-houses would 
be attended with disorder, confusion, and per- 
haps insubordination against authority. There 
is no denying that this state of society in Queens- 
town on Sunday was due in a great measure to 
the exemplary conduct of the men from each of 
Her Majesty’s vessels. Not only was their 
general conduct such as to speak volumes for 
the discipline of the men on board of those ves- 
sels; but the humane and kind attention be- 
stowed on the vast numbers that were privileged 
to visit the Thunderer was the general topic of 
conversation by all on reaching the landing on 
shore. From all were eulogiums conferred on 
the officers aboard the turret ship, from the 
commander, Lord Charles Beresford, to the ap- 
prentice sailor boy ; many were the good wishes 
given them, which they all in general well de- 
= on their departure from our noble har- 

our.”’ 


This letter speaks the sentiments of 
every individual of the slightest thought, 
and is, therefore, of peculiar value. I 
thank the House for its indulgence. 
There are other topics which I might 
dwell upon, but as other hon. Members 
have to come after me I will refrain. 
When the facts go forth to the country 
which I have brought before the House, 
and men have time calmly to consider 
the subject, then even as regards those 
who may be inclined to lend themselves 
to the philanthropic and humanitarian 
views of the subject, I believe that, so far 
from lending themselves to the support 
of this legislation, they will strongly op- 
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se a measure which, although intro- 
uced in good faith, is but at the best a 
makeshift, and would be oppressive in 
its operation. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. M. BROOKS, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, it was his duty to 
inform the House, as one of the Repre- 
sentatives of the metropolitan City of 
Ireland, that the people of Dublin had 
no desire for the provisions of this Bill 
to be extended to that City. In corrobo- 
ration of that statement, it would be 
his duty to give the House a few of the 
reasons which, in his opinion, justified 
him in making it, and the first of which 
was, that the learned Recorder of Dub- 
lin, in a recent Charge, had truly ob- 
served that it was preposterous to think 
that society could be regenerated by 
Sunday closing, or by the refusal of 
spirit licences, if nothing else was done. 
On the back of the Bill he found the 
name of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry, (Mr. Richard Smyth) who 
voted against the Bill for opening Mu- 
seums and Art Galleries on Sundays. 
The hon. Member for Derry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) and the hon. Member 
for Belfast (Mr. J. Corry) who voted 
against that measure, had also backed 
the present Bill. He also found the 
name of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) on the back of the Bill, 
and he had also voted against the open- 
ing of the Museums and Art Galleries 
on Sundays. He (Mr. Brooks) contended 
that a proposal which had been sup- 
ported by all those hon. Gentlemen who 
were members of the Presbyterian 
Church, and which would be all very 
well for the Presbyterians in the North 
of Ireland, ought not to be extended 
to the population of the South of Ire- 
land, as it did not accord with the desires 
and instincts of the people of the South- 
ern districts. The learned Recorder of 
Dublin had said in his evidence before 
the Committee, that he would not vote 
for any measure which was simply one 
of repression, and which did not pro- 
vide for the people some substitute for 
the public-houses. He had further 
said, in regard to the Bill, that he did 
not know that any other certain result 
would follow its operation, except that 
illicit drinking would be increased in 
the City of Dublin. Well, he thought 
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Bill; but he thought there were other 
reasons connected with Dublin being 
the metropolitan City which did not 
prevail with regard to Wexford or 
the diocese of Dublin. Like London, 
with its Brighton, Richmond, Green- 
wich, &c., Dublin had its suburban 
places of resort, and amongst them Kings- 
town and Bray; but, if this Bill passed 
into law, the visitors to those places 
would be unreasonably deprived of those 
advantages, as respected refreshments, 
which were enjoyed by the people of 
other cities of which he had knowledge, 
such as Paris. Dublin had, moreover, 
large classes of operatives, and it was a 
garrison town, and a seaport; and if 
this Bill passed, large bodies of soldiers, 
sailors, and railway porters, &c., would 
be deprived of the opportunity of ob- 
taining reasonable and moderate refresh- 
ment on Sundays. If public opinion in 
Dublin had declared in favour of closing 
the public-houses on Sundays, the clergy 
and the inhabitants would, as in other 
towns, have invited the licensed victual- 
lers to abstain from the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Had they done so, he be- 
lieved that the influence of the clergy 
was so great in Ireland that the neces- 
sary reforms could be carried out by 
that means without any enactment of 
this kind. He must again say that, as 
one of the Members for the City of Dub- 
lin, he could assert with confidence that 
the 40,000 working men of the City were 
opposed to the Bill, which would be a 
stigma upon their character and their 
reputation. Whilst, undoubtedly, there 
might be in Dublin some few habitual 
drunkards, the wishes of the 40,000 men 
ought to prevail over the wishes of those 
who did not use public-houses, and who 
endeavoured to suppress drunkenness by 
this coercive measure. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is not expe- 
dient that the provisions of this Bill should be 
extended to the whole of Ireland,’ — (Mr. 
Murphy,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was anxious 
to say a few words on the subject. He 
had felt very strongly on the question 
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during the whole of his career; and 
now, at the close of that career, he 
wished for the first time to state the 
opinion he had held as well at the com- 
mencement, as now at the close. The 
Bill was an exceptional one, and for 
an exceptional Bill there were required 
reasons to justify that exception. What 
was the measure? It was an attempt 
to infringe the liberty of every private 
man to do as he pleased with respect to 
his drinking, by saying that on a par- 
ticular day he should be shut out from 
the ordinary means of obtaining refresh- 
ment to assuage the necessities of na- 
ture, because, by that means, intempe- 
rance would be prevented on the part of 
others. But they must prove that the 
mischief existed, and that the mode of 
remedy suggested would be effectual. 
Now, until the present Bill was intro- 
duced he had believed that the people of 
Ireland—at least the great majority— 
really desired it; and, because he so 
believed, he had voted with the Govern- 
ment for bringing the question on for 
discussion to-day. He had, however, 
heard a speech that day, which had 
entirely disabused him of that idea, not 
only in regard to the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, but also as to the 
facts of the present case. He had been 
told that the great body of the people of 
Ireland with regard to this matter de- 
sired a Bill of Coercion, and he had also 
been told, and believed, that Sunday 
drinking was peculiar in this respect— 
that Sunday was the day on which people 
generally got drunk, and when they pre- 
sented a spectacle of intemperance far 
worse than was to be found elsewhere. 
Exceptional legislation was therefore de- 
manded, as he had thought, because of 
the great excesses which occurred on 
that day. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Murphy) had, however, shown, in 
the first place, that there was not that 
general demand for the Bill which had 
been represented, and, in the next place, 
that Sunday, so far from being the ex- 
ceptional day of intemperance, was the 
exceptional day of temperance in Ireland. 
Now, this was a sumptuary law to guide 
the people in their private habits, but 
where was this kind of legislation to 
stop? It was all very well to say that 
this was a great evil to be dealt with. 
No one was more convinced than him- 
self of the miseries of intemperance ; no 
one deplored more than he did the ex- 














cess of intemperance in this country; 
but to say that such an evil existed was 
not to show him that the remedy pro- 
pounded by this Bill would be effectual. 
What would be the result if this Bill 
became law? ‘Would anyone be pre- 
pared to say that it would in any way 
diminish drunkenness? This was a 
question of importance, and one that 
ought to be satisfactorily answered. Did 
anyone mean to say that by shutting up 
the public-houses on Sunday in Ireland 
the people would become more tempe- 
rate? He asserted that they would not. 
The House knew what the consequence 
would be. A man who wanted drink, 
and who had money in his pocket, would 
always be able to get it. Let the House 
make laws of the most restrictive cha- 
racter, and put a policeman in every 
street, and yet if people who had the 
means wanted to get drunk, they would 
do so. It was not at that end of the 
scale that Parliament could put down 
drunkenness. It was not by restrictive 
legislation that drunkenness was to be 
checked ; but by education, and, more 
than that, by allowing the people on 
Sunday to have rational amusement 
and innocent means of recreation by 
the opening of Museums and Galleries. 
Those persons who opposed in every 
pessible way the opening of Museums— 
the opening of modes of really innocent 
and rational amusement, had done more 
to promote drunkenness than all the 
licensed victuallers in the Kingdom; 
nay, they must -provide for the people 
of the country the mode of passing their 
days and hours of leisure in a rational 
and innocent manner, and afford them 
the means of enjoying themselves in the 
bosom of their families, and of getting 
to places where they could derive amuse- 
ment from the the treasures of art and 
science, and they would be doing their 
duty ; but they would not be doing their 
duty by making restrictive laws against 
keeping open public-houses on Sundays, 
and, at the same time, keeping our 
Galleries and Museums closed. By so 
doing, the House would only open 
10,000 shebeen houses. For every pub- 
lic-house that would be shut up, depend 
upon it 10 or 20 of these wretched hovels 
would be opened. A man who now 


wanted refreshment went honestly and 
fairly into a public-house, and did not 
feel that he degraded himself; but if 
the Bill passed, the same man would 
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skulk into a shebeen house in order to 
avoid publicity, and men would be com- 
mitting a crime in their hearts when 
they were now only doing what was 
innocent and proper in itself. He felt 
deeply on the subject, and if the House 
of Trahan sanctioned these restrictive 
rules, it would only be offering a pre- 
mium upon bigotry and intolerance. 
Mr. BRUEN said, he would support 
the Bill, although he candidly admitted 
that, seeing the influential minority op- 
posed to it, he was inclined to pause 
before giving his assent to all its provi- 
sions. The constituencies of Ireland, 
except those ‘of five large towns, had 
shown that they were practically in 
favour of the Bill; but as to those five 
large towns, no one could deny that a 
very considerable, respectable, and sober 
minority were opposed to the application 
of some of the principles of this mea- 
sure. The question then arose whether, 
if the public-houses were closed on Sun- 
days against the will of the people, 
drinking would be stopped. He did not 
believe that it would. Another question 
was how Parliament could refuse to 
adopt the same principle in England 
when it had been put in force in Ire- 
land? Ifsuch a Bill were proposed for 
England, he should oppose it, because a 
very large number of the working classes 
would be coerced by it against their will. 
In the case of the Bill under notice, he 
was himself opposed to coercing the 
minority ; but he could not support the 
Amendment, because, while he would 
not force the measure on those parts of 
Ireland where there was no general 
feeling in its favour, yet he desired to 
see it put in force where there was such 
general feeling in its favour. To pass 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Murphy), would be to defeat 
the Bill, and prevent its application to 
those parts of the country where it could 
be applied safely and beneficially, and 
he thought the object of the Amend- 
ment, with which he so far sympathized, 
could be sufficiently met by Amendments 
on the clauses of the Bill in Committee, 
such as those of which the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had given Notice. He 
should, therefore, vote against the 
Amendment, reserving to himself the 
right of voting in Committee for the 
exemption of certain parts of Ireland 
from the operation of the Bill where he 
thought it might be done without injury 
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to the morality of the people. He be- 
lieved that the Act would work bene- 
ficially where the majority of the people 
were in favour of it, but that its results 
would not be so satisfactory when any 
large proportion of the working classes 
was opposed to it. 

Mr. R. POWER: Sir, one effect of 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the city of Cork (Mr. Murphy) 
has been to drive from the House all the 
advocates of the Bill. No doubt, they 
will return by-and-bye and say that they 
were not at all convinced by the argu- 
ments of my hon. Friend. AsI have al- 
ways voted against the measure, and 
have never trespassed on the patience 
of the House to give my reasons for 
doing so, I hope I may now be allowed 
to say why I object to the Bill of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry. In opposing this Motion I am 
no advocate of intemperance on a Sun- 
day or a week-day, for I believe it to be 
the greatest social curse of any country ; 
but I am firmly convinced that the Bill 
now before us, if carried out, will pro- 
duce a very different result from that 
which its promoters anticipate. Instead 
of checking it will give a fresh impetus 
and zest to the vice of drunkenness—a 
vice which proves that in one respect, at 
least, the brute creation can rise superior 
toman. This Bill, in effect, proposes to 
establish one law for England and an- 
other law for Ireland—at least, for the 
present, for if my hon. Friend extended 
the provisions of his Bill to this country, 
I should like to know how many Eng- 
lish Members would follow him into the 
Lobby; but he is too good a tactician 
to propose anything like this. He 
knows very well that the generosity of 
his English Friends would only follow 
him to Ireland, and that they dare not 
do in their own country what they pro- 
pose to do at the other side of the 
Channel. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Richard Smyth) has con- 
sulted the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson)—for these temperance 
agitators play into the hands of one 
another—and they have agreed that the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill is the thin 
end of a very thick wedge. I believe 
that Sunday closing will give a zest to 
Sunday drinking, for it is human nature 
to value that which is most difficult to 
obtain. Forbidden fruit is always the 
sweetest. Even liberty is sweeter to a 
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nation that has been deprived of it. At 
College I used to smoke because it was 
not allowed. Now, I seldom smoke at 
all; and we all know that a certain 
French lady once said—‘‘ What a deli- 
cious thing a glass of cold water would be 
if it were only a sin;”’ and so a glass of 
beer on a Sunday will be a most deli- 
cious thing when your Bill becomes law. 
Hon. Members say that as the Irish 
people are almost unanimously in favour 
of this Bill, and as it does not effect the 
integrity of the Empire, they will vote 
for it. I deny both these propositions. 
The Irish people are not in favour of 
the measure, as I shall presently prove, 
and no measure of importance has ever 
passed this House which does not work, 
directly or indirectly, for the good or 
evil of this country. Now, let us see 
what they mean by saying that the 
people of Ireland are in favour of this 
coercive measure. This agitation has 
been going on for years, supported by 
a powerful and wealthy organization, 
sparing no money or pains to influence 
opinion in their favour—Petitions, meet- 
ings, threatening speeches — and yet 
upon the last occasion they could only 
get 49 Irish Members out of 103 to 
record their votes in favour of this Bill. 
But I do not rely on this fact alone to 
dispel the popular error that unanimity 
exists in Ireland upon this question. I 
will take the card supplied by those tem- 
perance reformers to hon. Members of 
this House. It is headed— 


‘‘Memorial in favour of Sunday Closing. 
Abstract of signatures :—Clergy — Protestant 
Episcopalian, 1,119, out of 2,221; Roman Catho- 
lic, 864, out of 3,136; Presbyterian, 342, out 
of 679; physicians, surgeons, &c., 744, out of 
2,420; merchants and employers of labour, &c., 
453, out of 726,636.” 


Do these figures prove that the people 
of Ireland are in favour of this Bill? 
Then, again, when I look to my own 
constituents, I can confidently state that 
a majority of them are not in favour of 
the Bill. At the last Election no fewer 
than 13 candidates endeavoured to get 
in for Waterford, and of these five went 
to the poll. Of the five, three pledged 
themselves in favour of the Sunday 
Closing Bill. The League made the 
fact known far and wide, adding an ex- 
pression of their regret that Mr. Power 
and Major O’Gorman were opposed to 
the Bill. What was the result of the 
election? Why, that the two candidates 
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who were opposed to the Bill were re- 
turned at the head of the poll. In one 
of the many pamphlets which have been 
issued by those who seek to have the 
Bill passed, it is stated that there are 
only two ways of making men sober: 
one is to get them to abstain altogether 
—the course which they, of course, ad- 
vocate; the other is to educate them to 
drink ; and it is sought to be shown by 
statistics, and particularly by the num- 
ber of convictions for drunkenness in one 
year as compared with another that, 
while in the former year of the two— 
1864—it took 50 gallons of whiskey to 
make a man drunk, in the latter—1874 
— it took 60 gallons to make a man 
drunk, he had become so acclimatized. 
The effect of closing has been tried once 
in Waterford. At the request of the 
Bishop of Waterford the public-houses 
were closed on the 24th and 25th of 
December; but on the 26th no fewer 
than 35 cases of drunkenness were 
brought before the magistrates; and a 
greater number of arrests would have 
been made, but that the lock-up was so 
full that there was no use in taking up 
any more drunkards, and, as it was 
Christmas time, many cases were over- 
looked which would otherwise have been 
dealt with. But it is said that the clergy 
are in favour of the Bill. I believe they 
will be found to concur in the opinion 
expressed by one of their Bishops, to the 
effect that—‘‘ Coercive means can never 
cure; the will and the mind must be 
acted upon.” Lord Emly stated the 
other day, that the experiment of Sun- 
day closing had been tried in a portion 
of the diocese of Limerick, and that it 
had been found that where Sunday 
closing was carried out, 1 in 212 was 
found to be drunk; while, where it was 
not, the proportion was 1 in 332. 
Now, Scotland has been held up as an 
example of how well the Act works, but 
what are the facts as shown by reliable 
statistics? It is stated that while vir- 
tuous Scotland distils 17 odd million 
gallons of whiskey in the year, drunken 
Ireland distils 10,000,000 only; that 
Scotland consumes 6,872,000 gallons, 
while Ireland, with her greater popula- 
tion, consumes 6,490,000 gallons. In 
the words of one of the Scotch Inspec- 
tors General, writing a Report on the 
subject of drunkenness in that country, 
‘Scotland is drinking herself to death.” 
In Glasgow alone there are no fewer 
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than 1,856 houses in which whiskey is 
sold, besides ale and beer-houses. That 
is the evidence in reference to Scotland. 
With respect to the Bill, I maintain that 
this is not the time to propose that 
public-houses should be closed in Ireland 
upon Sunday. Temperance reformers 
are in advance of public opinion, and 
no measure has ever been carried in 
this House until public opinion preceded 
it. Let them wait until places of re- 
creation and innocent amusement are 
open for the working man. Museums 
and picture galleries may wean the mind 
from the gin-shop and elevate the moral 
tone of a people; but you cannot by 
mere Act of Parliament teach that self- 
respect and sobriety which are so neces- 
sary for the welfare of a nation. You 
must give the working man some rational 
enjoyment on the Sunday, for idleness is 
the parent of intemperance. It has been 
said that the love of opposition is a pre- 
dominant feature in the Irish character, 
and I have heard several facts quoted 
in confirmation of that opinion. For 
instance, Bianconi, who was the first to 
introduce into Ireland that elegant and 
useful article called an Irish jaunting- 
car, and who realized a large fortune by 
running those cars between different 
towns in Ireland, once told me that 


when he started his first car in the 


county Galway, he could get no passen- 
gers. No one would travel on his car, 
although he offered every inducement, 
and he was about giving up the busi- 
ness. But being a close observer of 
human nature, he got an insight, al- 
though an Italian, into the Irish cha- 
racter, and he started an opposition car 
under a fictitious name. From that 
moment, his cars began to fill, and for 
ever after he had plenty of passengers. 
Now, if this trait is so strong in the 
Irish character, I would seriously ask is 
there not some danger in carrying a Bill 
opposed to their wishes and feelings? 
Even in this House I must admit the 
national failing is conspicuous, for Irish 
Members of Parliament are generally in 
Opposition ; byt here the national trait is 
rather a virtue than a fault ; for a strong 
Opposition is almost as necessary to the 
good government of a country as a strong 
Government. The only difference I can 
see between Her Majesty’s Government 
and Her Majesty’s Opposition is, that 
the latter work for their country without 
pay, or, as we say in Ireland, for the 











‘*honour and glory of the thing.”’ In 
saying this, I believe I am giving Her 
Majesty’s Opposition more honour than 
they deserve, for, at all events, they 
have the prospect of pay—although I 
fear just now the prospect is rather dis- 
tant ; and I doubt if Her Majesty’s Op- 
position fully appreciate the sentiment 
‘‘ that distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” Because a few drink too much 
you would prevent the many from drink- 
ing at all. Thatis, the principle of your 
Bill extends that principle to the other 
relations of social life; and into what 
labyrinths of coercion and confusion will 
it not lead you? Why, anything taken 
in excess is bad. Tobacco is as injurious 
as whiskey. Why not protect the British 
subject from its evil influences? I 
wonder if the advocates of this Bill ever 
drink a glass of beer themselves on Sun- 
day ? Are there no thirsty souls amongst 
them? The hon. Member for London- 
derry has not told the House whether 
he has given up his glass of sherry on a 
Sunday, or whether he indulges in any- 
thing stronger than sweet lemonade or 
explosive soda water. Of course we are 
bound to presume that the hon. Member 
and all hon. Members who support him 
practice what they preach. Perhaps the 
hon. Member’s great zeal in this cause 
originates in that failing of human na- 
ture— 

‘*To compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have a mind to.” 
The over-zeal of an advocate often does 
more injury to his cause than all the 
arguments of his opponents. The effect 
of the proposed law would be to create 
a re-action in favour of Sunday drink- 
ing. But we shall have to contend with 
a perverse principle of human nature, 
which is always prone to run into ex- 
tremes. If you close up the public- 
house altogether on Sunday and prohibit 
a man from drinking moderately, he 
will, in all probability, if he gets the 
opportunity, drink to excess. I will 
quote for the House just one case as an 
illustration of this principle. A respect- 
able farmer, and a most sober man, was 
going to a fair to sell his pig. He asked 
his wife for a shilling, for she kept the 
key of the till, as all wives ought to do 
—when they can. Well, he asked his 
wife for a shilling to get a glass of beer. 
‘“'No,” says she, ‘‘ I’ll do no such thing; 
be off and sell my pig.” ‘‘ Well,” says 
he, “if you don’t give me a shilling 
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to get a glass or two of beer, I’ll drink 
the pig.” Well, he did go off, and he 
kept his word. He drank the pig, and 
came home to his wife very drunk in- 
deed, and without a shilling in his 
pocket; and you may imagine, if you 
can, the kind of interview that took 
place between them on his arrival. 
Now this man was never known by any 
of his neighbours to be drunk before. 
Therefore, I contend that if you prohibit 
the working man from taking his glass 
of beer on a Sunday, you are following 
the example of the farmer’s wife. You 
will drive the working man to imitate 
the countryman who drank his pig. You 
may depend that you cannot make a 
people sober by any Act of Parliament. 
Your only remedy is education, but it 
must be education with religion. Edu- 
cation alone will not teach the enormity 
of the sin of intemperance. Religion 
alone can instil into the young mind 
that horror of the vice of drunkenness 
which, in after life, will be the best safe- 
guard against the public-house. This 
is a case which proves that religion 
without education is better for a people 
than education without religion; while 
both combined is the perfection of human 
government. Civil and religious liberty 
is of little value to a country without 
civil and religious education. Let tem- 
perance orators advocate a system of 
education based upon religion, and they 
will do more to promote the sobriety of 
the people than all the arguments which 
have ever been advanced by melancholy 
Sabbatarians and bilious Teetotallers. 
Parliament can do great things. You can 
establish a Church by Act of Parliament, 
and disestablish it, too, as you have lately 
done. You can found a Constitution by 
Act of Parliament, or suspend a Consti- 
tution—as the Irish people know. You 
can make an Empress by Act of Parlia- 
ment—as all the world knows. Many 
and strange are the things you can do 
and have done by Act of Parliament; but 
legislation steps beyond its precincts 
when it seeks to establish sobriety by 
unequal and coercive ldws. I have 
never given to my constituents a promise 
upon this question. I am not bound to 
vote one way or another. I am not, as 
others may be, overloaded with elec- 
tioneering pledges; but I oppose this 
Bill, because I believe it to be contrary 
to the rules of free government, vicious 





in principle, and tyrannical in practice. 




















Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
when he came down to the House he 
did not intend to speak; but he felt 
bound to make a few remarks after 
listening to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), 
which was in a great part a repetition 
of the unjustifiable attack upon the 
organization from which the Bill ema- 
nated. .The hon. Member, however, 
admitted that that organization was 
actuated by benevolent motives, which 
was more than could be said for those 
whom the hon. Member represented. 
He regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Waterford (Mr. R. 
Power) had followed, not very success- 
fully, in the same line; nor was he 
very happy in his references to the 
fate which three supporters of the mea- 
sure had met at the hands of the electors 
of Waterford. For although it was 
true that they had been rejected by the 
borough of Waterford, one of them had 
since been, in the face of the most active 
opposition, returned by a much greater 
constituency—namely, that of the county 
of Waterford. A great deal had been 
said as to the opinion of the people of 
Treland in reference to the measure, and 
as it was desirable there should be no 
mistake upon the point, he regretted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) should have 
come to the conclusion that the majority 
of the people were opposed to it, and 
have changed his opinion of the measure 
in consequence. For his part, he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) could say that, repre- 
senting one of the largest counties in 
Ireland—Mayo—his hands had been 
filled with Petitions in favour: of the 
Bill, while not one single individual in 
the county had expressed a desire that 
he should oppose it. On the other hand, 
many of them, including Catholic Bishops 
and clergymen, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and others, had urged upon him, 
as he valued the welfare of the country, 
to do all he could to remove a great 
temptation from the people. They all 
desired, he had no doubt, to put down 
drunkenness, but he could not but ex- 
press his belief that the opposition to 
the measure was based to a great extent 
on interested motives. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
He did not say that of his Colleagues 
in that House—they were all honour- 
able men—but transferred the charge 
to the organization of licensed victuallers 
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throughout the Kingdom who, it was 
well known, at the last Election had 
intimidated the Conservative Govern- 
ment on the subject. On the other hand, 
it was clear that if the officers of the 
Sunday Closing movement were actu- 
ated by such motives, they were taking 
the worst mode to defeat their objects, 
because the moment the Bill passed 
their occupation would be gone. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
had asked whether anyone believed that 
the passing of the Bill would diminish 
drunkenness? Well, he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) believed that it would not, per- 
haps, immediately; but that, on the 
contrary, the arbitrary repression of a 
desire shared by a large number might 
increase that desire, but that would not 
last long. The hiding away of tempta- 
tions and allurements might not have 
the effect immediately upon the old and 
hardened which they all desired, but it 
assuredly would upon the young. The 
rising generation, at all events, would 
not be drawn into public-houses, or on 
Sundays, into shebeens, as those who 
preceded them had been. That it would 
do so had been proved by the experience 
of the diocese of Galway and Emly, in 
which Sunday closing had been volun- 
tarily adopted. He knew that in 
America, even in the States where the 
Maine Liquor Law prevailed, there was 
Sunday drinking, but it was confined to 
middle-aged men and women, those who 
had brought with them, with their 
European prejudices, European vices to 
America, and among them were not to 
be found any young men from 18 to 25 
years of age. It was true also that the 
Maine Liquor Law had in some cases 
been repealed; but that had been ac- 
counted for by Professor Wendell Phil- 
lips, a champion of the masses of the 
people, who said, in a recent speech 
delivered at Boston, that it arose from 
the fact that since the American War 
the country was controlled by the large 
cities, and the large cities by their 
criminal population. His own county 
of Mayo was, as far as he knew, unani- 
mously in favour of the Bill. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork City had 
quoted figures to show that there was 
less drinking on Sunday than on any 
other day. But if people did not drink 
so much on Sunday as on other days, 
it was because their facilities for drink- 
ing on that day had already been re- 
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stricted. He said, therefore, increase 
those restrictions and you will further 
diminish drunkenness. Then the hon. 
Member asked whether they desired to 
prevent the peasantry meeting on Sun- 
day, the only day on which they could 
meet. By no means. Let them meet 
by all means, but not in public-houses. 
His hon. Friend had also said this Bill 
was based upon Sabbatarianism, and he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had no objection 
to base his support of the Bill on that 
ground; but his Sabbatarianism was 
similar to that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, who would open 
the Museums and other educational 
institutions on the Sabbath to the people 
rather than allow them to have free 
access to the public-houses. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork had ridi- 
culed the idea of proposing a measure 
of this kind in the name of patriotism ; 
but he (Mr. O’Connor Power) would not 
hesitate to support it on that ground. 
In the proportion in which the people 
were addicted to this vice, the arm of 
popular freedom was paralyzed ; and if 
they were to have a free Irish people 
they must have a sober Irish people 
—and if they could not make them sober 
by suasion, he was prepared to remove 
the drink fromthem. If he had spoken 
somewhat warmly, it was because he 
felt strongly, and he had never before 
trespassed upon the House with re- 
gard to this subject. He would con- 
clude with a brief reference to the last 
argument of the Member for Cork. 
The hon. Member referred in glowing 
terms to the reception of the Fleet at 
Queenstown, and talked about the 
70,000 or 80,000 people who went 
there, remarking how sober the people 
were; but the fact was that the demand 
on the public-houses was so great that 
all the drink was exhausted. There was 
not a glass of ale or porter to be got, 
for the peasantry took Queenstown by 
storm. 

Mr. MURPHY, rising to Order, said, 
he referred to the large consumption of 
ginger-beer, soda-water, and other non- 
intoxicating drinks, and not to that of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said he 
was glad to hear and to accept the ex- 
planation. It appeared, then, that the 
70,000 or 80,000 people there on that 
occasion so far sympathized with the 
Trish Sunday Closing Association as to 
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prefer ginger-beer and soda-water to 

orter. He was glad that the hon. 

ember for Cork thought it necessary 
to rise and interrupt him for the purpose 
of showing that the people of Ireland 
did not want ale and porter, and that 
they could be perfectly satisfied with 
temperance drinks. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I think, Sir, 
that very many interesting , speeches 
have been addressed to you to-day, and 
prominently amongst them that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck); and I am sure I may 
venture to give expression to what I be- 
lieve to be the feeling of the House, that 
that hon. and learned Member may long 
be amongst us to impart to our delibera- 
tions a share of that public spirit for 
which he has been conspicuous through- 
out his career, and to charm us by his 
eloquence. My hon. Friends who have 
spoken on this side have scarcely left me 
anything to say; and the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Bruen), who spoke on 
the other side, seemed to have so much 
difficulty in making up his mind, that he 
has relieved me from any attempt at 
that most difficult of Parliamentary per- 
formances—a reply. I believe it is ge- 
nerally supposed that the promoters of 
this Bill are good men, with the very 
best intentions. I, for one, accept that 
supposition. Indeed, the nearest ap- 
proach to a charge that I have ever 
heard brought against any of them is 
that some of them are rather too good— 
that their goodness is somewhat repul- 
sive from being too demonstrative; that 
it is a phase of that Puritanism which 


thinks it necessary to close Museums 


and Picture Galleries to the people on 
Sundays, and assume a dejected look 
and a nasal twang on the Lord’s Day. 
The promoters of this Bill propose to 
enact that henceforth on Sunday in Ire- 
land, no farmer, no labourer in town or 
country, no artizan—no man, in short, 
who is not rich enough to keep either a 
well-stocked cellar or cupboard—shall be 
permitted to moisten his lips with what 
is understood by the term drink. That, 
is to say, that, taking the population of 
Ireland at about 5,500,000, very little 
short of 5,000,000 are to be compelled 
to abstain for ever on Sundays from the 
use of alcohol. The advocates of the 
Bill, in fact, seek to amend the Com- 
mandment which declares that one day 
in the week shall be set apart as a day 




















of rest, by the addition of a penal clause 
that it shall also be a day of unassuaged 
thirst ; and the peculiarity of this latest 
addition to the Decalogue is, that it will 
only affect that unfortunately too large 
section of our community who are so 
poor as to be unable to make a provision 
against this gust of fanaticism. Why, 
as compared with the consequences of 
this Bill, the consequences of the Per- 
missive Prohibitory Liquor Bill of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfred Lawson) will be as a mere 
nothing, because all that one would have 
to do to escape from the consequences 
of that Bill would be to slip round into 
the next parish in order to procure what 
one wanted. But this Bill is in direct 
violation of the principle of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle—a falsifi- 
cation of the professions by which the 
advocates of that measure have been 
able to obtain even a hearing for it in 
this House and the country. We are 
constantly being told that everything is 
to be left to the people; that periodically 
in each district a great cry is to be raised 
of grog or no grog, and that this mo- 
mentous issue is to be left to a free po- 
pulation. Then, we are told, if the 
grogites have it, they will practically be 
able to lush in ease at home ; and if they 
are so unfortunate as to lose the day, all 
that will happen will be that they will 
have to imbibe after they have had to 
endure nothing worse than a short stroll 
and an agreeable jaunt. Now, we see 
the real animus of these voluntaries, and 
can form some idea of the lengths to 
which they are anxious to go if they had 
the power. These advocates of the Per- 
missive Bill are swarming around the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Richard Smyth) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), 
to assist them in stamping upon the 
Statute Book a Bill which seeks to ac- 
complish, in a modified degree, the same 
objections as the Permissive Bill, which 
has its origin in the same spirit of 
quackery, and as much finality as can be 
pressed upon any act of man. There 
cannot be a doubt that this Bill is being 
pushed on by a party of monomaniacs. 
The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), who has just ad- 
dressed the House, has adverted to the 
use of strong language. I admit that 
this is just one of those questions where 
the use of particular language may be 
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said to be exclusively a matter of taste. 
But I must be again permitted to say that 
those who are pushing on this Bill are 
a party of monomaniacs. Many of them 
certainly, influenced by a high religious 
enthusiasm, are convinced that the Devil 
is the suggestor, if not the inventor, of 
fermentation, quite forgetting who it 
was that changed the water into wine at 
the marriage feast. There is, again, 
without being at all exercised by reli- 
gion, a large number of persons who 
consider total abstention from alcohol 
an infallible preservative against rheu- 
matism, chilblains, gout, and all the ills 
which flesh is heir to. Not a few of 
them are converted topers, filled with 
all the furious zeal of neophytes; and 
some of them, owing to some defects in 
their private cellular departments, re- 
ject everything spirituous, as the doctors 
would say, ‘‘ by the spontaneous action 
of nature.’ It will not be denied that 
they are aselect party. I am farfromsay- 
ing that they are not actuated by kindly 
feelings towards mankind; but this I 
may say—that their advances are not 
at all reciprocated ; that they are se- 
parated more effectually by their ec- 
centricities from the rest of man- 
kind than any artificial barrier could 
separate them; and that they are the 
very last men that ought to be allowed 
to legislate for that great aggregate of 
ordinary mortals who constitute the ma- 
jority of the world. But, Sir, I should 
not be the least afraid of their being 
allowed to legislate if the drumming of 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
had not brought the swarm to fasten 
upon Ireland, the subject and victim of 
so many experiments. The majority of 
the Irish Members have voted in favour 
of this measure, and from that it might 
be inferred that a majority of the Irish 
people are in favour of it, and that its 
advocates would not avowedly press it 
forward in opposition to the wish of the 
people. Assuming it to be true that a 
majority of the Irish people are in 
favour of this measure, one thing at all 
events is clear, that in this respect they 
differ from all the people on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, from the vast majority 
on the Continent of America, from the 
people of England ; and when we search 
the Universe to find another nation 
which agrees with the Irish in desiring 
to put it out of its power to take a drink 
on Sundays, we have to turn to the North 
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of this Island, to the people of Scotland. 
Beyond all question that is a curious 
and extraordinary statement; one of 
those things which show that if miracles 
have ceased, wonders have certainly not. 
If drunkenness has ceased in Scotland, 
why have you not long since applied the 
same measure to this country? Here 
are two nations of whom it is said by 
the advocates of the Permissive Bill that 
they are the greatest drunkards in the 
world, and whose partiality for drink is 
said to be notorious, and yet these are 
the only two nations in the world who, 
according to the advocates of this Bill, 
are actually clamouring that they should 
be prevented from indulging in intem- 
perance, and that, too, on the only one 
day in the week on which they can enjoy 
themselves, and further insisting that 
the least infringement of that restraint 
shall render them amenable to prosecu- 
tion, and subject them to severe penal- 
ties. We protest, Sir, against this 
charge of want of self-restraint which 
has been brought against us by the ad- 
vocates of Sunday closing. The people 
of Ireland are renowned for being most 
convivial and most hospitable; but I 
entirely deny that they are in favour of 
Sunday closing. I would ask those who 
point their to majorities among the Irish 
Members, if the majority of Irish Mem- 
bers always represented the views of the 
majorities of the Irish people who are 
their constituents? There was a time 
when the majority of Irish Members 
would exclude Roman Catholics from a 
seat in this House and from any share 
of power in our municipal corporations. 
It is not a very long time since the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members favoured 
the maintenance of the Irish Church, 
and scouted the idea of any improve- 
ment in the relations between landlord 
and tenant. I do not say that the ma- 
jority of to-day is not a better represen- 
tative of the feelings and wishes of the 
people than were the majorities of the 
times to which I have alluded; but I do 
tell them they are now taking the same 
course which was taken by those ma- 
jorities of former days in acting without 
consulting their constituencies and in 
utter ignorance of what are their real 
feelings. I do not mean to say that the 
majority of to-day would act in defiance 
of the wishes of the majority of the 
people. The consideration of the question 
never came before them, and it never 
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entered into their heads that they were 
to be compelled to become teetotallers on 
Sunday. The question is one which has 
only in a few instances entered into the 
addresses which the candidates for Par- 
liamentary election have made to their 
constituents. Only two or three of them 
have at all alluded to the subject, and 
these have been the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Viscount Crichton), 
the hon. Member for the county of Lon- 
donderry, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth. I chanced to see a 
report of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s speech, and I just threw my eye 
over it to see what he was after. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is the 
leader of the teetotal party in Ireland, 
and therefore it is of no small impor- 
tance that I should mention to the 
House what he said to his constituents. 
I have not the report by me, and, there- 
fore, I can only paraphrase his remarks 
from memory. He first announced to 
them as a piece of information that an 
ante-Saxon feeling still fired his breast ; 
and then he avowed that his prospects of 
eternal salvation were mixed up with the 
settlement of this momentous question. 

Mr. SULLIVAN rose to Order, and 
asked the hon. Member what report of 
his speech he was quoting from, as he 
did not recollect having used the words 
which the hon. Gentleman had repeated. 
He was not in the habit of repudiating 
speeches, the proofs of which he had 
himself corrected. 

Tut O'DONOGHUE: I am referring 
to the report which appeared in The 
Freeman’s Journal, and I deem it an ex- 
traordinary circumstance that on this 
occasion my memory is better than that 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER rose to 
Order. He did not gather from what 
the hon. Member for Tralee had just 
said that he mentioned the date of Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal in which he had found 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth. It was desirable that he 
should do so, as then hon. Members 
would be able to consult it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a ques- 
tion of Order. The hon. Member for 
Tralee prefaced his remarks by saying 
that he quoted from memory, and it is 
competent for the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth to contradict the hon. 
Member for Tralee if he should misre- 
present him. 
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Tue O'DONOGHUE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then went on to say 
that he could not at the last day appear 
before his Maker in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat with any conscience unless he 
had previously put a padlock upon all 
the public-houses on Sunday. 

Mr. SULLIVAN would be glad, at 
any rate, if the hon. Gentleman would 
quote his words correctly, for he would 
give the fullest contradiction to what he 
now said. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Tralee was in possession of 
the House, and at the end of his speech 
full opportunity would be given to any 
hon. Member who wished to correct him 
in what he had said. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: It is, Sir, in- 
deed, very difficult to go on; but what 
followed was that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wished to see thedecanter and 
porter-jug replaced by the teapot, and 
it was to his effecting the fulfilment of 
this that he looked forward to his being 
recognized in that multitudinous assem- 
bly of many nations. That was posi- 
tively the substance of what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had to say to his 
constituents, although I admit it is but 
an humble imitation of the grandeur of 
his style. The noble Lord the Member 
for Enniskillen has also addressed his 
constituents, and he told them to return 
him again to Parliament in order that 
an exponent of teetotalism should have 
a place on the Treasury Bench. Well, 
he has been returned, but he observes a 
masterly silence on the subject. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry has undoubt- 
edly introduced the subject in two or 
three meetings in the North of Ireland ; 
but it should be noticed that he ad- 
dressed the same meeting two or three 
times, and the few meetings which had 
been held elsewhere certainly cannot 
be relied upon to show that unanimity 
in favour of the Bill which it is pretended 
by the supporters of this measure pre- 
vails in Ireland. I feel I am perfectly 
justified in asserting that there in been 
no interchange of opinion at all in Ire- 
land on this question; and I say it isa 
misrepresentation to tell the House of 
Commons that there is but one opinion 
in Ireland in favour of this Sunday 
closing. But there are circumstances 
which have given to this Bill an im- 
portance which intrinsically it does not 
possess. Many leaders of public opinion, 





and notably the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Members for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) and Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and many others having observed 
that the majority of Irish Members are 
in favour of the Bill, have come to 
the conclusion that they expressed the 
opinion of the Irish people, and that 
such opinion should not be resisted, 
however much the House might dislike 
this Bill. I rejoice that this has been 
the means of eliciting from statesmen of 
such high authority the annunciation of 
@ principle so indicative of an auspicious 
dawn on Irish politics. Those who have 
taken the trouble to take note of my 
humble career in this House will acknow- 
ledge that I have urged it over and over 
again in respect to the settlement of the 
Land Question and of the question of 
Education. These are questions to a 
well-defined settlement of which many 
Irish Members stand pledged, and in 
support of which there have been nume- 
rous public meetings held in every part 
of Ireland. I recollect that upon one 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich entered into an 
argument with me, that I could not 
apply this general principle to the set- 
tlement of the question of Education. 
Well, I do not know how it is that this 
question has brought conviction to so 
many minds, although I confess it is 
little complimentary to the intelligence 
of my fellow-countrymen, as showing 
that in the opinion of those statesmen 
the only thing with which they can be 
entrusted is the management of their 
own public-houses. The recognition of 
the principle now will be new and sur- 
prising to the Irish people, and I appeal 
to the House not to signalize this new 
departure by a course very much like a 
practical joke, and give to Ireland what 
she does not want at all. Ifthere has 
been no expression of opinion heard 
from the Irish people, it is because 
nothing has been more constantly im- 
pressed upon them, than that such ex- 
pressions of opinion are of no avail. 
The first article of their creed is want of 
faith in this House; but now that this 
want of faith is about to be removed, 
you may be sure that they will speak 
out once again with redoubled force 
upon many a question, andunmistakeably 
upon this question, when the proper 
time arrives. They will tell you they 
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look upon this Bill as one calculated to 
change their day of rest into a dismal 
Sunday; that it is designed to deprive 
the working population of the great 
towns, the cities, and villages of Ireland 
of the enjoyment which the sea coasts, 
the lakes, and the mountain scenery 
afford. Every man will feel that if he 
leaves his home he cannot be provided 
with refreshment; that he must stand 
about all day, rain or no rain, and re- 
main upon his feet, because every place 
of shelter or rest will be closed against 
him. If any place of refreshment were 
opened to him the police would insist on 
joining him, urged on by the haggard 
and jaundited emissaries of the big 
teapot party. This Bill really means 
that every working man must limit his 
exercise to a circle described round his 
own dwelling, and be satisfied with his 
tea in a mug. I thank the House for 
the attention with which it has listened 
to me, and I can only say that this Bill 
has never been brought before the people 
of Ireland, and asI believe they will 
never assent to it, I shall at every stage 
give it all the opposition which the Forms 
of this House will allow. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he only 
rose to reply to some observations which 
had been made with respect to the feel- 
ing of the working classes in regard to 
this Bill. On referring to the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee, he 
found that the Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers of Belfast district, represent- 
ing 5,000 skilled artizans, had been 
asked to express an opinion upon the 
question, when it was found that only 
about 100 members were opposed to 
universal Sunday closing. Another wit- 
ness was the sub-Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, and he, from his acquaintance with 
a district of 70,000 inhabitants, said the 
general opinion in that district was in 
favour of closing public-houses on Sun- 
day. He (Mr. Johnston) had entered 
largely into communication with the 
working classes of Belfast, and he was 
of opinion that the great majority were 
in favour of Sunday closing. 

Dr. BRADY said, he was quite satis- 
fied that the great majority of the people 
of Ireland were in favour of this mea- 
sure. [‘‘ No, no A The discussion 
itself, he thought, afforded evidence of 
this, for during the whole afternoon not 
one Representative of an Irish county 
had spoken in opposition to the Bill, but 
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only those hon. Members representing 
cities and boroughs. An hon. Member 
who had spoken had declared that his 
constituents were not in favour of the 
Bill; but he (Dr. Brady) was free to tell 
him that they were; and if he had not 
found that out it was because he had 
not taken the opportunity to consult his 
constituents. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, the hon. 
Member’s remarks appeared to be 
pointed at him, and he took the oppor- 
tunity of denying that he had had com- 
munications from his constituents in 
favour of the Bill. 

Dr. BRADY surmised that the hon. 
Member could have no knowledge of 
what his constituents required. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) had asked what good 
had followed a restrictive law? In reply, 
he would refer him to the state of things 
existing before 1830. Then the public- 
houses were open all day on Sunday, 
and scenes of the greatest dissipation, 
drunkenness, immorality, and disorder 
disgraced the streets; but after the Act 
of 1830 all this gave place to public 
order, and so also the present Bill would 
be most beneficial to the people and to 
Ireland. It would offer the best ex- 
ample possible to the people of England, 
and the most happy results would be 
likely to flow from it. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: I wish to refer 
very briefly to a point of great import- 
ance, to which attention has been called 
by the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O’Donoghue). I should not have taken 
part in the debate at all, but for the 
remark that the House is asked to pass 
this Bill, not on the grounds of its intrin- 
sic justice, its necessity, or expediency, 
but in order to prove its willingness at 
all times to comply with the reasonable 
wishes of the Irish people—that is, in 
substance, to legislate for Ireland in ac- 
cordance with Irish ideas. The motive 
of the suggestion is most amiable; but 
the House should not close its eyes to 
the fact that it leads logically to the 
conclusion that this House should not 
legislate for Ireland at all. If hon. 
Members are prepared to accept the 
conclusion, well and good, we will go 
into Committee on the subject; but I 
submit that until that time arrives 
the proper, the loyal, and the Constitu- 
tional course is to examine and decide 
upon all matters which come before this 
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House on their merits, taking into ac- 
count, indeed, local wishes and circum- 
stances, but mindful always that the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom must 
legislate with a view to the general in- 
terests of the United Kingdom. So long 
as this House continues to be the Legis- 
lature of a United Kingdom the idea 
that controls its legislation must neces- 
sarily be not an Irish, an English, or a 
Scotch, but an Imperial idea. That is 
the doctrine controlling the action of the 
House, and I am at a loss to understand 
why there should be a departure from 
it in this instance, and this instance 
only. It is said, I know not how truly, 
that England is not a country of ideas ; 
but surely a more extravagant flight of 
fancy is not to be met with in the whole 
range of modern poetry than that this 
House should, would, or could legislate 
for Ireland in accordance with Irish 
ideas. Where the raw material is pro- 
duced, there let it be wrought into 
fabrics for home consumption. But what 
is the Irish idea on the question before 
us? My hon. Friends the Members for 
Cork City (Mr. Murphy) and Limerick 
County (Mr. O’Sullivan) may claim to 
be as true exponents of the national 
feeling as my hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Richard Smyth). 
If the preponderance of Petitions is on 
his side, topography and ethnology are 
with the southern Representatives. In 
my view, too much stress should not be 
laid upon Petitions signed by magistrates, 
lawyers, doctors, town councillors, and 
officers on half-pay. I am not disposed to 
undervalue Petitions as a test of public 
opinion; but when a measure like this 
of class legislation is proposed, I submit 
with confidence that it is the opinion of 
the class whose interests are directly 
affected which should sway the decision 
of this House. If the Petitions are ex- 
amined, it will probably be found that 
the signers in favour of Sunday closing 
are, almost without an exception, per- 
sons who never by any chance make use 
of the public-house either on Sunday or 
week-day. Their motives in petitioning 
are, I have no doubt, good and philan- 
thropic; but in estimating the value of 
their Petitions, the House should re- 
member that this Bill inflicts no loss or 
privation on them, collectively or indi- 
vidually, nor alters in any manner their 
condition of life. It leaves untouched 
the well-stocked cellars of the rich, it 
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leaves open still the door of the hospit- 
able sinh or hotel; but how will it affect 
the working man, the man who is forced 
by the necessities of his position to resort 
to the public-house for needful refresh- 
ment? It deprives him at once of a right 
which he has enjoyed, a legal and na- 
tural right, which it is not alleged that 
on the whole he has abused, compelling 
him to introduce, and in a more perilous 
form, into the family the drink which 
heretofore he has been free to consume 
at the counter. Will that man be dis- 
osed to look kindly on the class legis- 
ation that thus abridges his liberty? 
Will his domestic peace and the morality 
of his humble household be more secure 
after the wife and the little children, one 
by one, shall have been trained to pay 
their furtive visits each Saturday night 
to the public-house, in order to procure 
the supply for the Sunday? At present, 
regularly as each Sabbath morning 
breaks, he hears the call of the chapel 
bell, and to his place of worship he 
repairs; but the service over, he repairs 
to the country, and in the afternoon he 
is free to take a glass of beer with friend 
or neighbour ; but if this Bill becomes 
law, there is the risk at least that the 
bells will ring and he will not hear, and 
that the fields, be they ever so pleasant, 
will in vain invite to innocent enjoy- 
ment. The fact that Sunday closing has 
been voluntarily adopted in one or two 
counties is no argument in favour of this 
measure. Those counties contain no 
large cities. But if Sunday closing be, 
as alleged, a popular measure in the 
country, and if there be no law to pre- 
vent its universal adoption, why sub- 
ject Ireland to the humiliation of being 
presented at the Bar of this House 
as a suppliant for a Coercion Act. 
For, disguise it as we may, this is 
a Coercion Act. Any Act which, le- 
velled by one class against another, 
wantonly restricts personal liberty, de- 
serves to be so characterized. To for- 
bid a man to procure needful refresh- 
ment at a seasonable hour on any day 
of the week is, in principle, quite as ob- 
jectionable as to forbid him to be abroad 
after sunset. The evidence of Mr. 
O’Donnell, the magistrate, before the 
Select Committee, ought to be conclusive 
as to the fate of this Bill. He proved 
that during the hours when the public- 
houses are closed there is more drunken- 
ness in the City of Dublin than during 
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those in which they are open. Is it not, 
then, a very reductio ad absurdum to ex- 
tend to the entire day a prohibition thus 
proved to be promotive of inebriety? 
The licensed vintners of Dublin are a 
respectable body of traders; no crime 
is alleged against them, no complaint is 
made respecting the manner in which, 
as a rule, their business is conducted; 
on the faith of the law as it stands they 
have expended large sums of money in 
the enlargement and improvement of 
their premises; and I ask if be consistent 
with justice or fair play, if it be in. ac- 
cordance with the custom of Parliament 
and the spirit of the law, thus uncere- 
moniously to confiscate their property— 
for, here, there is no hint of compensa- 
tion—and attach to them and to their 
calling an undeserved stigma? If drunk- 
enness and disorder were proved to be 
more rife on a Sunday afternoon than on 
any other day of the week, I might admit 
a justification for an Act of this descrip- 
tion, but the contrary has been shown 
to be the case in the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of Cork. 
Of the numbers who use the public- 
house, the persons with whom the use 
degenerates into abuse form but a very 
small percentage. Let such persons be 
visited with the full severity of the law ; 
but let not the innocent multitude be 
associated with the guilty few in one act 
of indiscriminate condemnation. I have 
examined the measure very carefully, 
and I find in it every fault that a mea- 
sure professing to aim at social reform 
can possibly have. It abridges liberty, 
it disturbs vested rights, it embitters 
class feelings, it imperils the family, and 
it aggravates the evil for which it pro- 
fesses to be a cure. Not by coercive 
enactments, nor sumptuary laws—not 
by curtailing the scant privileges of the 
people, nor harassing interference with 
the prosecution of legitimate trade, will 
the vice of drunkenness be eradicated 
and public morality promoted. Leave 
open the public-house—it is a necessity 
of our social state; but in juxtaposition 
with it throw open the public library, 
the gallery of art, the museum; level 
the barriers which exclude the people 
from places designed by nature for 
healthy recreation—and thanks are due 
to the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Dublin (Sir Arthur 
Guinness) for the Stephen’s Green Bill— 
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look, above all, to the dwellings of the 
labourer in the fields and the artizan in 
the towns—help morality in her cease- 
less struggle with vice, and then we may 
look forward to the time when we may 
at least realize the picture of Burke, when 
vice will lose half its evil by losing all 
its coarseness. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, it seemed 
to him that there was great doubt as to 
whether the people were unanimous, or 
nearly unanimous, in favour of the Bill. 
It was perfectly clear that a large por- 
tion of the upper and the upper middle 
classes were in favour of it; but he 
doubted whether the voice of the people 
generally had been sounded upon it. If 
it was brought forward as a tentative 
measure, to be passed for only three or 
four years, he might have been disposed 
to support it; but this was a Bill to de- 
the poor man for ever of his Sunday 

eer. He thought much might be done 
to decrease Sunday drinking in Ireland, 
without having recourse to repressive 
legislation. From the evidence given 
before the Select Committee, it would 
appear that in no part of Ireland did 
the people so little understand the art of 
amusing themselves as in Dublin; but, 
at present, if there was on Sunday a 
game of football or cricket going on, the 
police came down, and the summoning 
and fining of the players followed ; so 
what were the unfortunate men to do 
who, not possessing comfortable homes, 
were deprived of the shelter of the 
public-house? Some harm, he allowed, 
was done in public-houses in some of 
the worse districts. ‘Ribbonism and 
secret societies grew from such places ; 
but if the authorities could be taught to 
see that there was not necessarily Feni- 
anism in a game of football on Sunday, 
and that cricket could be played on that 
day without being a conspiracy against 
the British Constitution, there would 
not be this influence in public-houses, or 
the necessity for this kind of legislation. 
In towns there was no doubt that the 
Sunday closing would merely lead to the 
“aan of drink on Saturday, and pro- 

ably an increased consumption among 
the family, which would not be likely 
to have a beneficial effect on the rising 
generation. He was. certainly surprised 
at the very varied colours in which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite at different times 
painted the Weer classes in Ireland, 
the contrast between the Irishmen in 

















boroughs desiring the franchise and 
Trishmen requiring to be protected from 
the vice of drunkenness being especially 
remarkable. The hon. Member for 
Tralee (the O’Donoghue) thought that 
the Sunday outings would be discouraged 
by the Bill; but it appeared to be rather 
in the other direction, for the Bill did 
not restrict the sale of drink on steamers 
and railways. If he were a publican, 
he should establish a pleasure steamer 
or two, and give to his customers all the 
advantages of getting drink on board. 
Short trains, too, would lead to a roaring 
trade at refreshment rooms of railway 
stations. He did not doubt that of late 
years the moral tone of the Irish people 
had been lowered by drink, but not so 
much by the quantity, as the quality of 
the drink consumed. He had been told 
by those whose business required them 
to be out in all weathers, that they 
had been obliged to become teetotallers 
because of the poisonous adulteration 
practised, and he had seen the lapel of 
a man’s coat burnt by the drops of spirit 
falling from his mouth. He left the 
House to imagine what could have been 
the effect on the coats of the stomach. 
A more careful exercise of the law by 
the proper authorities would check this 
poisonous adulteration, and there would 
be no need for this legislation. The 
Grand Juries of counties had directed 
attention to the question, but the police 
authorities refused to authorize the In- 
spectors to carry out the Adulteration 
Act. If the duties under the present 
Bill were carried out on the same 
principle it would be a dead letter, for 
if they allowed the people to be poisoned 
by licence, they would also allow them 
without licence. If the people of Ireland 
really believed in this measure, let it be 
brought forward tentatively, or let it be 
applied to those localities which asked 
for it. Dublin wished to take its re- 
freshment, and Belfast desired the Bill 
to be passed. Let the measure be ap- 
plied to Belfast, and if its effects were 
undeniable it could be extended from 
country to town ; but if, on the contrary, 
after two or three years’ trial, it was 
found not to act, then drop it alto- 
gether; but they must never think 
they could make people virtuous by 
Act of Parliament. If the present 
system were only properly carried out, 
harmless games allowed, and restric- 
tions removed, he did not think there 
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would be any necessity for the present 
measure. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that he could not proceed with his speech 
at that hour, and he would therefore 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. M' Carthy Downing.) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion is, that 
the Debate be now adjourned. [ Cries of 
“No!’’] 

Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 37; Noes 
256: Majority 219.—(Div. List, No. 197.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The position of the 
question now is this—the debate must 
now, according to the Standing Orders, 
be adjourned until to-morrow. 


And it being after a quarter of an 
hour before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


And the other Orders of the Day 
having been gone through— 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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883 Prisons Bill. 
PRISONS BILL—[No. 116.] 
(The Lord Steward.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that he desired in the first place to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to cer- 
tain statistics, which would show the 
necessity for the present legislation. It 
appeared from a Return made to Parlia- 
ment in the present year, that the daily 
average number of prisoners in England 
and Wales in the year 1872 was 17,500, 
and in the year 1876, 18,986; and the 
daily average number during the five 
years ending 1876 gave a total of 18,111. 
The Bill dealt with prisons 113 in num- 
ber, which gave on an average one prison 
for every 22 square miles of area, and 
for every 200,000 of the population. 
These figures, however, did not give 
altogether a correct idea, for the prisons 
were very unequally distributed in the 
different counties. Norfolk had as many 
as five prisons, whilst other counties 
with a greater population had only one. 
Rutland, with a population of only 
20,000 had one prison, whilst the county 
of Stafford, with a population of 858,000, 
had only one. In some prisons the 
average number of prisoners was 13, in 
others it was less than 100, and only 11 
prisons had upwards of 400 prisoners. 
The cost of prisons and prisoners in 
1876 was £575,380. These statistics 
showed the necessity for inquiry and 
investigation. He would briefly draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the course 
of prison legislation during the last few 
years. In 1863 the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) moved for a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, which 
was appointed, and which included 
among its number several very able and 
experienced Members of the House. 
That Committee made a Report con- 
taining 15 recommendations, in confor- 
mity with which Sir George Grey in the 
following year introduced a Bill into the 
House of Commons. That Bill, how- 
ever, did not receive the assent of Parlia- 
ment; but in the year 1865 the Prisons 
Act was passed. That Act was not only 
an alteration in, but a consolidation of, 
the law relating to county and borough 
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risons. It also made some alterations 
in the matter of prison labour and dis- 
cipline, into the general principles of 
which he would not enter. The manner 
in which these principles were enforced, 
however, varied according to the discre- 
tion of the local authorities. What was 
known as the ‘‘separate system” was 
provided and enforced by the Act; but 
with regard to prison labour, prison diet, 
and other details, the various jurisdic- 
tions under which these prisons were 
administered enforced different prin- 
ciples. Oonsiderable variations existed 
under the present system in the rules of 
the different prisons relating to the 
amount and nature of the labour re- 
quired to be performed by the prisoners, 
the quality and quantity of the food 
supplied to them, the enforcement of 
separation, and the pecuniary profit 
which resulted from their labour. Now, 
he thought their Lordships would agree 
with him that if there was one matter 
more important than another it was that 
all punishment should be uniform. One 
sentence ought to correspond more than 
verbally with another, and a man in 
receiving punishment for his offence 
ought to be subjected to the same dis- 
cipline in one county asin another. He 
thought he had shown that the Prisons 
Act, 1865, wise and judicious as it was, 
required to be supplemented by some 
further provisions, and those of their 
Lordships who took part in the adminis- 
tration of our local goals would feel 
that the necessity for some such measure 
as the present had been fully and clearly 
made out. This measure was one in- 
tended to carry out the proposals indi- 
cated in Her Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne, inasmuch as it was framed with 
the view not only of effecting improve- 
ment in the management of our prisons, 
but also of relieving local burdens. It 
was not, however, to be expected that 
the Exchequer would accept the whole 
charge for the prisons throughout the 
country, unless at the same time the 
Government assumed their management. 
In 1846 a system was established under 
which half of the cost of the food and 
clothing of prisoners was paid for by 
money voted by Parliament for that 
purpose; but it was felt that it was im- 
possible to extend the system further 
without the Government taking, as was 
proposed they should do under this Bill, 
the whole responsibility for the manage- 
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ment of the prisons. Turning to the 
clauses of the Bill, it would be found 
that the 8rd and 4th clauses were 
the foundation of the measure; the 
former providing that from the time it 
came into operation all the expenses of 
the prisons were to be paid out of 
moneys to be voted by Parliament, and 
the latter providing that all prisons 
should be vested in and all prison officers 
should be appointed by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 
With regard to the number of prisons, 
their Lordships all knew how difficult it 
was to induce local authorities to com- 
bine for the purpose of economy of 
management; therefore by this Bill, by 
the 33rd clause, power was conferred on 
the Secretary of State to discontinue 
such prisons as he thought were unne- 
cessary. These were all the clauses of 
the Bill which he thought it was incum- 
bent of him to advert to specially, with 
the exception of those which related to 
the Visiting Justices. It would be seen 
that when the management of the prisons 
was transferred to the Government the 
necessity of local control would no longer 
exist. By Clause 13, however, provision 
was made for the appointment of a 
Visiting Committee of Justices, who 
would have very high and important 
duties entrusted to them in connection 
with the management of the gaols. The 
rules under which the prisons were to 
be managed would be laid before Parlia- 
ment before they came into force. One 
result that was anticipated from the 
passing of this measure was, that there 
would be a better and more efficient 
classification of prisoners than was pos- 
sible under the present system. The 
measure had been denounced as savour- 
ing too much of centralization and as 
being destructive of the ancient juris- 
diction of the Visiting Justices, while it 
would establish an undesirable unifor- 
mity in our prisons, and that on the 
whole it would be subversive of the 
position of the local gentry, which was 
a chief element in the power and pros- 
perity of England. He did not think 
that those allegations could be sustained. 
The truth was that the so-called ancient 
jurisdiction of the Visiting Justices was 
really an invention of modern times, it 
not having been created until the year 
1784, rather less than 100 years ago. 
Then as to uniformity, it might be a 
very good thing or a very bad thing, 
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according to the subject-matter referred 
to. Applied to circumstances wholly 
different, or only having a superficial 
resemblance, it might be a very bad 
thing ; but if the circumstances were the 
same it was clear that uniformity must 
lead to advantage. In reference to the 
financial aspect of the question—it might 
be said that local administration was at 
least the most economical and efficient. 
He was prepared to show that it was far 
from being so. The actual average net 
cost of prisoners in county and borough 
in 1874-75 was £21 13s. 1d.; but it ap- 
peared from the Papers in the hands of 
their Lordships that in the county of 
York, which contained four county and 
four borough prisons, there were 2,331 
prisoners. The cost of the prisoners per 
head varied from £15 11s. 4d. in the 
county prisons to £34 1s. 2d. The total 
cost was £56,690, but on the scale of 
the lowest cost it would be £40,202, or 
a saving of about £16,400. In the 
county of Nottingham there were two 
county prisons and a city prison ; in one 
of the former the average cost per head 
was £46 15s., in the other £34 3s. 1d. 
Again, in the county of Lincoln there 
were five county prisons, containing ac- 
commodation for 472 prisoners—whereas 
the average number was 194, the great- 
est number known being 299. The 194 
prisoners cost, during the year 1874, 
£8,430; whereas if they had been main- 
tained at the cost per head of the lowest 
county prison, that at Lindsey, the cost 
would be only £4,438 ; showing a sav- 
ing of cost on the three gaols—and they 
were within three miles of each other— 
of £1,608 ; or, if taken at the average 
cost of the whole county — namely, 
£21 138s. 1d.—of £8,408. Then, as re- 
garded Cambridge county, there were 
three prisons—Cambridge county, Ely, 
and Wisbeach. In the first-named there 
was accommodation for 107 prisoners, 
in the second for 48, in the third for 50 
—making 205; but the average number 
was 60}, and the greatest number known 
was 91. The cost of the 60} was £2,947; 
but if they had been maintained at the 
same rate as prevailed at Ely—that was, 
at an average cost, after deductions, of 
£35 10s. 10d.—the total cost would be 
only £2,141—showing a saving in Cam- 
bridgeshire alone of £806 ; and if at the 
average cost of the whole county, a 
saving of £1,648. In face of these facts, 
he did not think it could be contended 
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that local administration conduced to 
economy or to a saving of the money of 
the ratepayers. It was calculated that 
in carrying out the provisions of this 
Bill, at least one-half of the existing 
number of prisons might be dispensed 
with, still leaving one gaol to each 
county; and it was computed—and he 
considered the computation a moderate 
one—that the saving which would be 
effected by doing away: with superfluous 
prisons would be £50,000. With regard 
to prison labour, it was estimated in con- 
nection with the Bill that the profits of 
such labour might be largely increased ; 
and for himself he did not see any rea- 
son whatever why the work of those 
who were incarcerated in county and 
borough gaols should not be as remune- 
rative as that of those who were in con- 
vict prisons. At present the annual cost 
of the county and borough prisons was 
estimated at £575,380; or, deducting 
interest on loans, £538,921, of which 
£110,800 was already contributed by 
the Treasury; but, looking to the in- 
ereased profit to be derived from prison 
labour, the reduction of the number of 
gaols, and the consequent saving upon 
repairs, it was estimated that the total 
cost to the country under the Bill would 
not exceed £367,500. Deducting from 
this amount what was paid by the Trea- 
sury, there was left to be provided for 
by taxes a sum of £257,200. There 
would evidently, therefore, be a con- 
siderable saving to the ratepayers as 
the result of carrying out this measure. 
The value of labour in the convict pri- 
sons was £19 5s. per head, which was 
more than double the value of the la- 
bour in the county and borough prisons, 
and there could be no doubt that under 
an improved administration the value 
of labour in these prisons would be 
greatly increased. There was no reason 
why their labour should not be as re- 
munerative as was that of convicts. The 
profit was taken at the sum of £113,189; 
there would be a considerable saving 
arising from the concentration of staffs, 
and also in the repairs of prisons—in- 
deed, there appeared to be no reason 
why those repairs should not be effected 
by prisoners. He could not but think 
that by effecting greater uniformity in 
the administration of our prisons they 
would be giving effect to wise provisions 
of our prison law, that they would be 
able to some extent to counteract wicked- 
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ness and vice, and thus strengthen the 
administration of justice and improve 
the social and moral condition of the 
people. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Steward). 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that this Bill was one to which he felt 
considerable objection. He admitted 
that there were considerable defects in 
our system of prison administration 
which required to be remedied ; but he 
did not agree with the noble Earl that if 
this Bill should be passed it would lead 
to any great benefit to the country. If 
no remedy could be found, except that 
proposed by the Bill, then it ought to 
pass; but he could not help feeling that 
means could have been found to improve 
and make better the management of 
prisons without placing the whole of 
such management in the hands of a 
central authority. The noble Earl had 
referred to the Act of 1865. Now that 
Act gave additional powers to the magis- 
trates and to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in the manage- 
ment of prisons. There was to be a 
uniformity of diet and other things done, 
and he would like to know whether all 
the powers of the Secretary of State in 
that respect had been exercised? As to 
prison labour, were was the difficulty 
under the existing law of enforcing a 
uniform system? The Act of 1865 went 
a considerable way in that direction. 
He did not see why there should not be 
more uniformity in all matters without 
centralizing in the Secretary of State the 
entire management of all the prisons of 
the country. There was no doubt a 
great superabundance of prisons, and 
that was one of the strong points of the 
Bill; the number of useless prisons 
which existed was a positive disgrace to 
those who had the management of them 
—but even as regarded them they might 
have had a Schedule to the Bill, and 
enacted that those that were unneces- 
sary should be closed, following up the 
example of the Act of 1865. Instead of 
that, they followed up the principle 
adopted by the Chinaman who burnt 
his house in order to roast his pig. He 
believed that this Bill would, instead of 
bringing about economy, lead to an 
increased expenditure. He felt alarmed 
at the principles on which this Bill was 
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based and at the arguments which had 
been offered to justify its passing 
through Parliament—they were princi- 
ples and arguments which might lead 
to the abolition of local management 
throughout the country; at any rate, 
the arguments which had been used in 
favour of this Bill would equally apply 
to every branch of local administration. 
For instance, they would apply to the 
Poor Law administration, and it might 
be said to the Education Acts, the ad- 
ministration of which had become of so 
much importance, and as to which very 
extensive powers had been placed in the 
hands of the President of the Council. 
For his part he regarded centralization 
not as a bugbear, but as an actual evil. 
In France nothing was so much re- 
gretted by all sensible men as the want 
of those centres of local administration 
which they had in this country. No 
doubt there were advantages in cen- 
tralization which local administration 
did not possess ; but, on the other hand, 
there were advantages in local govern- 
ment which a central system did not 
give; and the question was, whether it 
could not be shown that there was a 
large balance of advantages in local 
administration. It had its advantages 
and its disadvantages ; but what we had 
to do was to show that the balance of 
advantages was in favour of change. 
It must be further remembered that the 
Government of this country was already 
heavily burdened; and if Parliament 
went on placing on the Administration 
—upon the Heads of the Departments 
—more and more detailed business, 
there could be but one result, and that 
would be neglect in transacting it. The 
business would be left to subordinate 
officials, and there would be what would 
be called Executive Boards—not Boards 
like the Board of Trade, or the Local 
Government Board, but Boards that 
would be responsible to the Minister, 
who would not have time either to at- 
tend to the duties of his office, or to 
exercise any real control over the pro- 
ceedings of these officials. Were not 
the great administrative Departments 
of the country already overburdened? 
And he would ask was not the House of 
Commons overwhelmed with business ; 
and whether if, in addition to their pre- 
sent business, there were to be inquiries 
into the appointment of turnkeys and 
other prison officers, the House of Com- 
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mons would not find itself neglecting its 
legislative functions in order to discharge 
duties which would be much better per- 
formed by Courts of Quarter Sessions. 
He looked with much anxiety upon the 
economical reasons put forward in sup- 
pest of this Bill. He knew that the Bill 

eld out a bait to the ratepayers—there 
was to be saved to the whole country the 
munificent relief of £364,000 from the 
operation of the Bill. He by no means 
depreciated such a saving to the rate- 
payers; but he did not think it worth 
making so large a change for so com- 
paratively insignificant a saving. He 
did not undervalue changes which would 
produce economy; but when they were 
told that it was likely there would be a 
large financial gain under this Bill he 
very much doubted whether that would 
be so. He did not dispute the noble 
Earl’s figures, but he doubted whether 
his prophecies would come right. He 
did not think the central managerg 
would spend less money than the. pre. 
sent local managers had done, and as te 
the large revenue from prison labour 
which the noble Earl calculated upon, 
he was afraid his noble Friend would 
find that a very serious opposition would 
arise to the employment of prisoners in 
remunerative labour—and he saw by 
Clause 11 that it was intended to place 
some limit on the nature and amount of 
this labour. The Government had al- 
ready received a clear warning of the 
pressure that would be brought to bear 
upon them, and it furnished another 
instance of the danger of bringing these 
matters of local administration under 
the control of Parliament. With regard 
to the clauses of the Bill, he would ad- 
mit that they had been carefully and 
wisely drawn. If, however, we were to 
have a centralized system in such mat- 
ters—which he deprecated—the natural 
consequence would be to place the 
lunatic asylums and the constabulary 
under the control of the Government. 
Every argument which had been used 
for taking overthe prisons applied equally 
to the lunatic asylums and the consta- 
bulary—and he was not aware, indeed, 
of a single argument that did not apply 
with still greater force to those branches 
of administration. He trusted that noble 
Lords opposite would turn their atten- 
tion to the improvement and strengthen- 
ing of our local administration, and 
that, so far from doing anything to 
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destroy local jurisdiction, they would, 
by means of County Boards and in other 
ways, strengthen a system of local self- 
government from which it would be 
exceedingly unwise to depart. 

Viscount HARDINGE agreed with 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) 
as to the evils arising from centraliza- 
tion, and hoped that legislation which 
would attack our system of local admin- 
istration would form -no part of the 
policy of the Government. At the same 
time he contended that many of the pro- 
visions of this Bill were necessary. The 
evilsof the present system were admitted. 
For instance, the only way in which the 
Secretary of State could act under the 
statute of 1865 was to recommend that 
certain prisons not required should be 
abolished ; and if the county refused to 
adopt the recommendation, all he could 
do was to withdraw the Government 
grant; but that was a very strong mea- 
sure. Therefore, looking at all the cir- 
cumstances, and considering what had 
been said about uniformity of prison 
diet, and labour and management gene- 
rally, he saw no other way of meeting 
the difficulties than by accepting the 
measure now proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The real difficulty had always 
been the extreme jealousy with which 
such changes had been received by the 
local authorities. In the county of 
Kent, not long ago, it was proposed to 
abolish a small prison in the Eastern 
Division of the county, and to build 
a central one, in consequence of the 
present gaol not having cells of a model 
character. This raised an immense storm 
of opposition — indignation meetings 
were held, and eventually the proposal 
was thrown out by a large majority. 
This only showed how difficult it was, 
under the present system, to effect the 
changes required. One word as to the 
suggested saving there would be in 
prison labour. He submitted that it was 
not fair to compare what was earned in 
convict prisons with what was earned in 
other prisons, as it was quite impossible 
to teach persons who were sent to prison 
for short periods—say for three or four 
weeks—anything that would be remu- 
nerative. He was sceptical as to any great 
saving from prison labour; and as to 
prison labour not interfering with free 
labour, he understood that the products 
of a prison in the northern part of the 
country were sold in competition with 
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the trades of the country. In one 
northern prison machinery was used, 
which showed the great want of uni- 
formity of management. He had heard 
that the Government proposed to lessen 
more or less the punishment of hard 
labour ; but if the crank, shot-drill, and 
other things were abolished, it would be 
a serious matter, because there were 
some hardened criminals who came to 
prison very frequently, and hard labour 
was the only thing to deter them. At 
any rate, they could not obtain remu- 
nerative labour out of them. As to 
the change which would be made in 
regard to the Visiting Justices, he 
thought that they would be perfectly 
willing to carry out their duties under 
the new system, but these, he thought, 
would be somewhat invidious, for their 
business would be to listen to trumpery 
complaints and report them to the Home 
Office. He thought, however, no better 
system could be devised than that 
of Visiting Justices, for it was neces- 
sary that there should be some authority 
on the spot in order to prevent various 
abuses springing up. He would repeat 
that, though he agreed with the noble 
Earl as to the great evils of centraliza- 
tion, yet he saw no other means of meet- 
ing the difficulties and evils of the 
present system which everybody com- 
plained of than by passing this Bill, and 
therefore he should support the Motion 
for the second reading. 

Lorpv EGERTON or TATTON was 
understood to say he did not share the 
apprehensions which had been expressed 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley), and therefore supported the 
Bill without hesitation. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said he did 
not rise to oppose the Bill, because no 
one could doubt the expediency of aim- 
ing at economy and uniformity in the 
management of our prisons; but he 
doubted whether it would not have been 
better to seek those objects in a way 
different from that proposed by the Bill. 
Indeed, he did not see why the Govern- 
ment should not be able to obtain both 
these results without any Bill at all. He 
shared the apprehensions expressed by 
the noble Earl below him (the Earl of 
Kimberley), and regretted that we were 
changing local administration with cen- 
tral control for central control and central 
administration too. He could not see 
how local authority would remain vested 
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in the Visiting Justices under the Bill, 
for their only power would be that of 
making complaints to Commissioners and 
Inspectors, and they would have no 
power of giving effect to their own re- 
commendations. The governor of a gaol, 
who was now their responsible servant, 
would be so no longer; and he could not 
see what authority would remain to them. 
The estimated economical saving was 
£50,000, with an increase in the profit 
from prison labour; but, on the other 
hand, there were to be Commissioners 
and Inspectors, a new Department of the 
State, and an army of superior and infe- 
rior officials, and he doubted whether 
any great saving would be effected. But 
it was still a question whether all that 
was contemplated might not have been 
attained without transferring adminis- 
tration from the local to a central autho- 
rity. He did not see why the principle 
embodied in this Bill should not be 
applied to the police, for there was little 
difference between the governor of a 
gaol and a chief constable or the go- 
vernor of a workhouse. The principle 
underlying the Bill went to the root of 
all local governments. There were ad- 
vantages in classifying prisoners accord- 
ing to their sentences; but he feared 
uniformity would be obtained at too high 
a price. He did not entertain the sug- 
gestion that magistrates were jealous of 
the loss of dignity, for in many cases 
they would be only too glad to be rid of 
a by no means pleasant duty. The 
underlying principle of this and some 
other Bills—the weakening of local ad- 
ministration—was not a good one, and, 
as the Government were dealing by in- 
stalments with various matters of local 
administration, it was important to see 
that it was not carried any further. 
Therefore, he deprecated the passing of 
this Bill, because though some good 
might come from it, that good might be 
got without undermining that principle of 
self-government under which the local 
affairs of the country had hitherto been 
administered. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he would 
not detain their Lordships at any great 
length in discussing this measure, which 
had been well thrashed out both in and 
outside Parliament; but, as aChairman 
of Quarter Sessions of some years’ stand- 
ing, he desired to make a few observa- 
tions on some of its provisions. The 
most serious opposition to the Bill of 
last year, as well as to the present, was 
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urged on the ground that it would lead 
to centralization. No doubt too much 
centralization would be a bad thing; 
but did this Pill really increase the pro- 
bability of local affairs being placed en- 
tirely under the control of Government ? 
He thought not. There was nothingin the 
Bill to indicate that the principle would 
be carried any further. It might as 
well be said that Government interfer- 
ence of any kind would lead to centra- 
lization. Again, it would be almost im- 
possible to conduct local affairs in 
London. The offices were already over- 
taxed, and to attempt anything of the 
kind would bring public Business to a 
standstill; already a new line of Go- 
vernment offices had been planned for 
present requirements. Where was it to 
end if more and more public Business 
was to be transacted in London? He, for 
one, should not mind going a little further 
in the direction of centralization in some 
matters—the police, for instance; but 
those who disliked centralization might 
be sure there was not much chance of 
the result they dreaded. After all, what 
power had the magistrates in regard to 
prisons? Very little. Merely the ap- 
pointment of officers, their payment and 
superannuation allowance, and so forth. 
The Bill gave up no great principle; 
but even if it gave up the semblance of 
a principle, what was that when weighed 
against the good the Bill would do? It 
had been said that magistrates would no 
longer take an interest in their business, 
because their sense of dignity would be 
offended. He was sure no really useful 
magistrate would act in that manner. 
What was the real state of the case? 
He had said the duties of Visiting Jus- 
tices were very limited, and on that ac- 
count they were very little sought after ; 
and it ended in this—that the magistrates 
residing nearest to the gaol were gene- 
rally appointed Visiting Justices. He 
used to attend the gaol when he lived 
near his own county town; and when he 
ceased to reside there, he asked to be 
taken off the committee in order that 
some one living near the gaol might 
take his place. He never thought of 
any loss of dignity occurring thereby, 
nor had he ever heard of the intention 
of magistrates to relax their efforts to 
perform their duties properly. Under 
the Bill, probably, magistrates might 
be less desirous to serve on a Visiting 
Committee; with less power there would 
be less desire to serve ; but it would not 
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cause any magistrates who were really 
useful, and really took an interest in their 
district gaols to relax in the discharge of 
their duties. He did not for a moment 
suppose that any Secretary of State 
would frame rules that would have the 
effect of diminishing in the slightest de- 
gree the interest which magistrates took 
in the discharge of their duties. As to 
the supposed slur upon magistrates, he 
ventured to say no one could seriously 
entertain such an idea. The Bill would 
provide for a long-felt want. When he 
reflected on the large economies that 
could be effected—in such a case as the 
gaol at Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, 
for instance, where there were 27 pri- 
soners with nine officers to look after 
them—when he looked to the spirit of 
emulation which would prevail among 
prison officers, when he considered that 
a uniform system of punishment and a 
uniform system of management would, 
in all probability, have the effect of 
diminishing crime—he could see nothing 
in all that was urged against the Bill to 
counterbalance the good it would do. 
He was extremely pleased to see Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies recog- 
nized in the Bill; but the provision which 
allowed the money belonging to a pri- 
soner on leaving gaol to be handed over 
to a society was a very important mat- 
ter. A dole to a prisoner would often 
take him back to his old friends or his 
old habits; but these societies were fre- 
quently the means of starting men in an 
honest course of life who, with the least 
encouragement would have relapsed into 
crime. He hoped that too large prisons 
would not be created under the Bill. 
The experience in Poor Law and other 
establishments had not been of a nature 
to encourage the concentration of many 
persons in the same place. It should 
be borne in mind that they were not 
dealing with the convict class only, but 
more especially with prisoners, many 
of whom might be reformed. On sani- 
tary grounds, too, it was undesirable to 
bring large numbers of prisoners toge- 
ther. As to the superannuation of 
officers, he would have preferred that 
the Government should have paid these 
allowances where an officer was dis- 
missed. At all events, it would be wiser 


to limit the proportion which the local | 
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Bill this remnant of the payments at 
present made by local authorities might, 
and would, no doubt, go on for years 
in many cases. In conclusion, he gave 
his hearty support to the measure, 
which he believed would be productive 
of much public advantage. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, that the 
Bill was a step, and a very decided step 
indeed, towards centralization. He did 
not think that anybody could read its 
provisions without seeing that that was 
the direct and necessary tendency of the 
measure. He also thought that the 
powers and responsibilities of Visiting 
Justices must, as a matter of course, be 
seriously lessened by the Bill. But, in 
his opinion, the arguments in favour of 
the measure outweighed any considera- 
tion which might be urged in favour of 
the retention of the existing state of 
things. Those arguments ranged them- 
selves under these three heads—first, 
the economy of space; second, the con- 
centration of prisoners; and last, but not 
least, uniformity of discipline. Those 
were all objects so valuable in themselves 
and so essential to the good government 
of prisons, that the fact that they would 
be practically attained, if that Bill 
became law, counterbalanced the objec- 
tions to which he had referred. He 
knew of an instance of a county prison, 
with all the ordinary staff attached to 
it, in which at one time there was not a 
single prisoner. Nobody could say that 
that was a state of things which either 
conduced to economy, or promoted energy 
or efficiency on the part of the prison 
officials. Again, in the county with 
which he was connected (Surrey), there 
was a prison built about 25 years ago 
on the most approved principle, in 
which, he was happy to say, they had 
200 or 300 cells ordinarily vacant. He 
hoped care would be taken not to mix 
up short-sentence prisoners and convict 
felons. He thought it was a great pity 
that when this Bill was introduced, 
certain powers which Visiting Justices 
formerly possessed were not renewed. 
The most difficult class of prisoners with 
whom Visiting Justices, or he thought’ 
anybody else who had to do with the 
management of prisons, had to deal, was 
the refractory, and, especially, the refrac- 
tory female class. With regard to a 


authority was to contribute to the pay-| male prisoner, there. was always the 


ment of superannuation aliowances to alternative of corporal 
officers dismissed within a short period, | 


say, a year, or two years. Under the 


Lord Henniker 


punishment, 
which generally kept the prisoner in 
order ; but with female prisoners it was 
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otherwise. At the present moment ' 
there was no adequate check within the | 
power of the magistrates upon a violent | 
female prisoner. With regard to super- 
annuation, he was not sure whether a 

rison official who had served part of 
his time in one prison and part in 
another would be able to count the 
whole time of his service for the purpose 
of obtaining superannuation. He had 
intended to have proposed Amendments 
in Committee with reference to super- 
annuation; but as he now understood 
that such Amendments ought to be 
introduced not in this, but in the other 
House, he did not propose to submit any 
Amendment in Committee on that sub- 
ject. He hoped, however, that his noble 
Friend would give the point his best 
consideration. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday, the 6th of, 
July next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—o2-Qror— 


VACCINATION ACT—PENALTIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREENE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
meeting of the Liverpool Health Com- 
mittee, reported in the ‘‘Times” on/| 
Saturday the 16th June, wherein it is 
stated that the father of a family of eight 
children had paid the fines rather than 
have his children vaccinated, and that 
no sooner did the small-pox attack one 
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member of the family than all succumbed 
and were lying in the hospital suffering 
from the disease ; and, whether it is true 
that the anti-vaccinationists paid the fines 
inflicted on people for not complying 
with the Vaccination Act ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been directed to 
the case, and he had made some in- 
quiries about it. He found that the 
father of the family alluded to resided 
in the township of Toxteth Park. A 
short time ago one of his children caught 
the small-pox, and the remaining seven 
took the disease. None of them had been 
vaccinated. One of them died, and the 
rest were lying dangerously ill in the 
workhouse of Toxteth Park. The family 
came from Glasgow about four months 
ago, where, according to the father’s 
statement, he had been repeatedly fined 
for the violation of the Vaccination Law ; 
but he stated that he paid the fines him- 
self. Cases had been repeatedly brought 
under his (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) notice, 
in which it was distinctly stated that the 
fines had been paid by the Anti-Vacci- 
nation Society. To what extent that had 
been done he had no official means of 
informing the House. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL 
—REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What steps the 


| Government have taken to carry out the 


recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Coal at Sea ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY : There 
were two special recommendations made 
in the very valuable Report of the Royal 
Commission over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presided—(1) that in order 
to make known the descriptions of coal 
liable to combustion, the Inspectors of 
Mines should inquire into all cases oc- 
curring in cargoes taken from their dis- 
tricts ; (2) that exporters should record 
in their specifications the denomination 
of the coals in their cargo. The Customs 
at once undertook to carry out the second, 
and have caused a form to be filled up 
accordingly at entry outwards. The 


Board of Trade consulted the Home Office 


on the first recommendation, but no 


general rule has been found necessary. 
At a recent inquiry into a case of com- 
bustion before the Wreck Commissioner, 
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Mr. Rothery, he stated that Inspectors 
were not wanted, but that he had himself 
found this Report very useful, and, no 
doubt, in some cases, Inspectors might 
be useful assessors. 


NAVIGATION OF THE RED SEA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. D. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, seeing the in- 
creasing importance of our trade to 
India and China by the Red Sea route, 
and the dangerous nature of the navi- 
gation and consequent serious loss of 
life and property in British ships which 
has taken place from time to time since 
the opening of the Suez Canal on ap- 
proaching the African coast near Cape 
Guardafui, owing to the absence of a 
light, Whether there is any recognised 
authority in possession of that territory 
with whom Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to enter into negotiations 
for the erection and maintenance of a 
lighthouse ; and, if there is no such au- 
thority, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
advisability of occupying such territory 
as may be necessary for the purpose, 
and erecting and maintaining a light- 
house thereupon ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had for some time 
been impressed with the importance of 
the better lighting of the Red Sea. 
Whether the particular point, Guardafui, 
was the right point for a lighthouse was 
a question on which he understood there 
was some difference of opinion; but 
there was no difference of opinion as to 
the importance of making better provi- 
sion for lighting that part of the coast. 
The Government were in communica- 
tion with the Khedive of Egypt on the 
subject, and he hoped before long it 
would be in their power to come to 
some proper arrangement. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “REPULSE.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he has 
any objection to produce the papers de- 
tailing the circumstances which led to 
the command of H.M.S. ‘ Repulse” 
having been taken from Captain F. W. 
Wilson by his inferior officer Commander 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the facts of the case were briefly these 
—The captain of the Repulse during a 
passage home showed symptoms of 
aberration of mind, and was therefore 
invalided, and sent home in charge of 
the doctor, the command of the ship 
being taken over by the commander. It 
did not appear to the Admiralty that 
any public object would be gained by 
producing the Papers, and therefore he 
did not propose to lay them on the 
Table. 





NAVY—GUNNERY LIEUTENANTS. 
QUESTION. 





Captain PRICE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
the case that several gunnery lieutenants 
are now on half pay; and, if that is so, 
whether, considering the expense to the 
State at which these officers have been 
trained, he will consider the propriety 
of appointing them as supernumeraries 
to the gunnery ships, or elsewhere where 
their special knowledge may be of ser- 
vice ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
it was true that a certain number of 
these officers—he believed eight—were 
on half-pay. It was not desirable to 





appoint them to the supernumerary list, 
as the staff for the gunnery ships was 
complete and fully adequate to meet 
the requirements of the Service. More- 
over, such appointments could not be 








made without obtaining a Vote. 


ARMY—LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
DAWKINS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If his 
attention has been called to a pamphlet 
circulated by Lieutenant Colonel Daw- 
kins, late Coldstream Guards, on the 
Half Pay List, entitled ‘‘The Duke of 
Cambridge,” and containing charges of 
the gravest character against His Royal 
Highness, as well as against other dis- 
tinguished officers, his military supe- 
riors; and, whether, having regard to 
the whole circumstances of Lieutenant 
Colonel Dawkins’ case, he is prepared 
to recommend Her Majesty to dispense 
with that officer’s further services ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : In reply 
to my noble Friend, I may state that the 








Vander-Meulen ? 
Sir Charles Adderley 


se ate circulated byLieutenant Colonel 
awkins, entitled Zhe Duke of Cambridge, 
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which is of a very extraordinary charac- 
ter, has been sent to me in common with 
other hon. Members. On becoming ac- 
quainted with its contents I directed 
that a letter should be written to Colonel 
Dawkins to ask him if he was really the 
author of it—because, of course, without 
proof of the authorship it would be im- 
possible to proceed in the matter. To 
that letter no answer has yet been re- 
ceived. It was written three or four days 
ago. Iam not quite aware of the fact, 
but I believe that Colonel Dawkins is 
not in town. I think until I have re- 
ceived some communication from the 
person responsible for the publication of 
a pamphlet of such a character I ought 
not to take any steps. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he happened to know that Colonel 
Dawkins was abroad. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: In the 
public interest I will repeat the Question 
on a future day. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—AUSTRIAN 
POLICY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table the protest sent by Count 
Andrassy on June 21st to Prince Gort- 
chakow, at Plojesti, concerning the di- 
rect negotiations between Turkey and 
Russia, together with the previous nego- 
tiations between Austria and England, 
and Despatches between Austria and 
England concerning the Declaration of 
Independence by Roumania; and, whe- 
ther Count Andrassy said that he would 
give those papers to the Hungarian 
Chambers if the British Government 
would consent to lay them upon the 
Table of the House of Commons? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am unable to lay 
upon the Table the protest which in 
the Question of the noble Lord is as- 
sumed to have been sent by Count An- 
drassy. We have no knowledge of such 
a document. There has been no cor- 
respondence between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of Austria-Hungary 
regarding the independence of Kou- 
mania. There are, therefore, no Papers 


that could be presented to Parliament. 
With regard to the statement alleged in 
the latter part of the Question to have 
been made by Count Andrassy, we have 
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FOREST OF DEAN — SALE OF 
LANDS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet KINGSOCOTE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
is prepared to lay before the House the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the powers possessed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to sell land in the Forest of 
Dean under the Act 10 Geo. 3, c. 50, 
s. 98, or under any other Act? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had communicated with the Commis- 
sioners, and found that the opinion of 
the Law Officers had not yet been ob- 
tained. There had been a conference on 
the subject, and when the opinion was 
expressed he would state the substance 
of it. It was not usual to lay upon the 
Table the opinions themselves. 


ROUMANIA—TREATMENT OF THE 
JEWS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether information has been 
received at the Foreign Office respecting 
the atrocities lately committed upon the 
Jews in Roumania, where, according to 
accounts through public and private 
channels, the Jews in the district of 
Darabina were attacked, and, without 
reference to age or sex, brutally ill-used, 
their houses sacked or pulled down, their 
property destroyed or plundered, and 
over a thousand persons, including wo- 
men and children, wounded, many of 
whom have since died of their wounds; 
whether information has reached the 
Foreign Office of similar outrages in 
Jassy, where a synagogue and many of 
the houses of the Jews have been pulled 
down or burnt, their property plundered, 
and several hundred Jews reduced in 
consequence to a state of destitution ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
cause inquiry to be made respecting 








these alleged proceedings, and, if true, 
use their good offices to induce the Rou- 
manian Government to punish the of- 
fenders and give redress to the injured 





Jews; and, whether they will at the 
same time endeavour to impress upon 
the Government of Roumania the im- 
portance and the duty of adopting a 
course of treatment towards the Jews in 
that Country more in harmony with the 





no information. 





usages of civilised Government ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: The only Report 
that has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with regard to the ill-treatment 
of Jews in Roumania, since the Reports 
that are on the Table of the House, is 
contained in a Report from the Vice 
Consul at Jassy, dated the 15th of April 
last, relative to an outrage on two Jews 
at Vashii by the police of that town. 
One of these was a Russian subject, and 
a representation was made by the Rus- 
sian Consul to the Procureur Général 
upon the subject and redress was pro- 
mised. With regard to the outrage 
said to have occurred at a place called 
Darabina, to which the first Question of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman refers, 
no account of that outrage has reached 
the Foreign Office; but the Consul 
General at Bucharest has been ordered 
to address inquiries to the authorities 
upon the subject, and if such an outrage 
has occurred representations will be 
made by the Consul General to the 
authorities upon the subject and the 
same remonstrances will be made by the 
Consul General as have been made in 
similar instances before. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — HOLYHEAD 
HARBOUR—WRECK OF THE “ EDITH ” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is a 
fact that the steamship ‘‘ Edith” has 
now been allowed to remain in Holy- 
head Harbour, where she is sunk, for a 
period of nearly two years; whether 
any accidents have occurred in conse- 
quence of her being allowed so to re- 
main; whether she is not in a very 
dangerous position, and in the direct 
way of the mail boats approaching and 
leaving the pier; and, if he can inform 
the House when she is likely to be 
removed ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
steamship Ldith, belonging to the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, was sunk in a collision in Holy- 
head harbour on September 8, 1875, and 
still remains there. The only accident 
which has come to my knowledge is the 
destruction of the apparatus for raising 
her, which was caused by the mail boat 
St. Patrick running on to the wreck, on | 
a calm and light morning, on the 31st of | 
October last, and for which collision the | 
Admiralty Court has pronounced the! 
St. Patrick alone to blame. 
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this wreck is unquestionably in the way 
of navigation, no other craft has touched 
her. The owners, the railway company, 
and their contractors, are doing their 
utmost, at great expense, to remove the 
wreck, which they would have done 
already but for the destruction of the 
apparatus by the steamboat. They 
have now nearly got the gear repaired 
and ready for lifting the vessel. A 
telegram has been put into my hands in 
which they say that no attempt has yet 
been made, but an attempt will be made 
at the end of next week, or the beginning 
of the following one. The circumstances 
of the case are detailed in a Parliamen- 
tary Paper which was laid on the Table 
of the House in March last. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—MURDER OF MR. 
YOUNG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What steps have 
been taken by the Irish Executive to 
discover the perpetrator of the murder 
of Mr. Young, J.P., county Roscommon, 
and of an attempt to shoot a Mr. Bar- 
rett, of county Galway; whether these 
two gentlemen were shot at in broad 
daylight; whether it is not known that 
one at least of the outrages was per- 
petrated in the presence of a number of 
witnesses ; if he would state how soon 
after the commission of the crimes steps 
were taken by the Government to dis- 
cover the perpetrators ; whether rewards 
have been offered for such discovery in 
both cases; and, whether there is any 
reason to believe that these outrages are 
of an agrarian character ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Mr. Young and Mr. Barrett were both 
fired at in broad daylight, but it is not 
known that either of the two outrages 
was perpetrated in the presence of a 
number of witnesses. In Mr. Barrett’s 
case it was reported that some persons 
were working in the fields near; they 
stated they heard the shot, but took no 
notice of it, believing it had been fired 
at some crows. Immediately after Mr. 
Barrett had been fired at two suspected 
persons were arrested, and another has 
since been apprehended. In Mr. 
Young’s case no sufficient evidence has 
as yet been obtained to warrant the 
arrest of any person. In both cases 
rewards have been offered for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of the crime, 
though in a somewhat different manner. 
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In Mr. Young’s case, in addition to a 
reward of £500 offered by the Govern- 
ment, over £1,000 has been locally sub- 
scribed for the same purpose; and I can- 
not but hope such an expression of public 
opinion, coming, as it has, from persons of 
all classes of society, may not be without 
effect, both in leading to the discovery 
of the murderer and in deterring evil- 
disposed persons in the neighbourhood 
from similar crime. Other steps have 
been taken by the Government, includ- 
ing the strengthening of the local con- 
stabulary force, but I do not think it 
advisable to state them in detail, I fear 
there is some reason to suppose that 
one of these crimes was of an agrarian 
nature. 


VACCINATION ACT—CASE OF J. ABEL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PENNINGTON (for Mr. Hop- 
woop) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether he is aware that another sum- 
mons was, on the 19th instant, issued 
against Joseph Abel, Faringdon, for the 
vaccination of his child Frederick Joseph 
Abel under 30 and 31 Vie. c. 84, s. 31; 
and, whether it is discretionary with the 
justice, under the words ‘“‘ he may if he 
see fit,’’ to refuse to make the order to 
vaccinate ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
not in possession of any information 
with respect to the case of Joseph Abel’s 
child, and therefore I am unable to 
inform my hon. and learned Friend whe- 
ther another summons has been issued. 
With regard to the legal point upon 
which I am interrogated, I beg to state 
that in my view a magistrate who acts 
under the 31st section of the Vaccination 
Act, 1867, acts judicially, and may make 
an order or not as he pleases. In this 
sense he has a discretion ; but I consider 
that a magistrate who, after it has been 
clearly proved before him that a child 
has not been vaccinated, and that there 
is no reason why the operation should 
not be performed, should exercise his 
discretion by declining to make an order 
for vaccination would disregard his duty, 
just as much as another magistrate 
would disregard his who, after the com- 
mission of an offence had been clearly 
established by evidence, should exercise 
his discretion by declining to convict the 
offender. In conclusion, I beg to refer 
my hon. and learned Friend to an au- 
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namely, ‘‘ Morisse v. the Royal British 
Bank,” reported in the 26th volume of 
The Law Journal. 


POST OFFICE— CLOSING OF TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. BECKETT-DENISON asked 
the Postmaster General, If he would ex- 
plain what is the reason of the issue of 
the circular from the Post Office (No. 
10), dated the 18th inst. whereby 
fifty-four Telegraph Offices at stations 
on the North Eastern Railway have 
been suddenly closed to the public; 
whether the reason of twenty-two other 
offices at stations on the same Railway 
having, by the same circular, been re- 
duced to offices for collection (#.¢. de- 
spatch) only of messages from the 
public is that the Post Office declines to 
allow the Railway Company sixpence 
for the first mile in the delivery of mes- 
sages received at such stations, and re- 
quires them to deliver the messages free 
of charge within that limit; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the great inconvenience 
that will be caused to the public by this 
action on the part of the Post Office, the 
Postmaster General will take measures 
to restore the status quo with regard, at 
any rate, to the last-named stations, as 
soon as possible ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
explained that in several instances the 
Post Office having incurred the expense 
of opening post offices in the immediate 
vicinity of those stations, deemed it inex- 
pedient to retain the offices at the rail- 
way stations in question. Careful in- 
quiries had, however, been made in the 
circumstances of each particular case 
before a decision in the matter had been 
arrived at. Twenty-two other offices at 
stations on the same line had been closed 
as regarded the delivery of messages, 
because the Post Office had been in- 
formed by the Railway Company that it 
was difficult to find messengers to deliver 
the telegrams. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LIME JUICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he has con- 
sidered the difficulty British ships trad- 
ing between foreign parts have had in 
procuring fortified lime juice ; and, if he 
has made such alterations in the Customs 
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to have it freely exported to them with- 
out their coming home for it? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. After consultation with 
the Board of Trade authorities and the 
Custom House officers, the Treasury 
have decided to allow lime juice, after 
having been fortified in accordance with 
the law, to be exported from the Cus- 
toms’ warehouses as general merchan- 
dize, and not to confine that privilege to 
juice intended only for ship’s stores for 
particular ships. 
will be given by the Custom House with- 
out delay. 


THE CONFESSIONAL—* THE PRIEST IN 
ABSOLUTION.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to 
adopt any measure for the protection of 
members of the Established Church 
against the Confessional practices of 
such of the clergy of that Church as re- 
cognises the doctrines disclosed in the 
book called ‘‘ The Priest in Absolution,’’ 
having regard to the Act known as 
Lord Campbell’s Act, which prohibits 
the publication of such doctrines and 
practices ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I must confess that the last 
part of the Question appears to me to be 
not altogether intelligible. I have looked 
at the Act to which it refers, and I do 
not see that there is anything in it re- 
lating to ‘‘ doctrines and practices ; ’”’ but 
with regard to the main Question which 
the hon. Member puts, I do not see that 
there are any measures which the Go- 
vernment could adopt in this matter, and 
I must venture to express my own opi- 
nion that members of the Church will 
find their best protection against any 
mischief from the practices to which he 
refers in the fact of those practices hav- 
ing been disclosed and made a matter of 
public notoriety and reprobation. 


ILLEGITIMATE INTESTATES’ ESTATES 
(SCOTLAND)—PATERSON’S ESTATE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
considering the unanimous opinion in 
Scotland expressed by the votes of 
Scotch Members in the Division on 
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the Treasury to re-consider their deci- 
sion regarding the disposal of the per- 
sonalty of the late Mr. Paterson ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the decision of 
the Treasury in the case of the person- 
alty of the late Mr. Paterson was taken 
after full consideration, and in confor- 
mity with the usual practice of the 
Treasury and with the provisions of the 
law. Itwas challenged by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Ayrshire (Colonel 
Alexander); but the House, after a 
discussion, affirmed the view taken by 
the Government. Under these circum- 
stances he did not see any reason for 
re.considering the decision which had 
been arrived at. 


Auciliary Forces. 


METROPOLIS—THE PARKS—VOLUN- 
TEER DRILLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COOPE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he is aware of the 
great inconvenience that arises from the 
crowds of spectators in the parks of the 
Metropolis on the occasion of the drills 
or inspections of the Volunteers, making 
practice in battalion drill, and especially 
in the new formation for attack, almost 
impossible; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to adopt such measures, by 
| mounted police or otherwise, as may 
check this evil, and enable the Volun- 
teer Forces to carry out satisfactorily the 
drills required of them ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : I must 
inform my hon. Friend that the Parks 
are under the jurisdiction in certain 
cases of the Rangers, and in the others 
of the Office of the Board of Works :— 
the Secretary of State for War has no 
jurisdiction over them. But in conse- 
quence of similar complaints to those to 
which my hon. Friend has referred, I 
applied to the Home Office in 1875, and 
they undertook that a mounted Police 
Inspector and eight policemen should 
attend when the Volunteers were going 
through their summer drill. I believe 
that can now be done if notice be pro- 
perly given. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. PRICE asked the Secretary of 


State for War, Whether any rule or 
minute exists at the War Department 





prohibiting officers of the Auxiliary 


Tuesday evening, he will recommend | Forces from holding two commissions at 
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the same time in different branches of 
those forces, and, whether it is not the 
case that certain officers now hold com- 
missions other than honorary commis- 
sions at the same time in the Militia and 
Volunteers; and, if so, whether any 
special exception has been made in the 
case of these officers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: There 
are very few instances in which officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces hold two com- 
missions at the same time in different 
branches of those Forces. This has 
been permitted by a Regulation, which 
says that— 


‘Every officer holding active commissions 
for more than one branch or two such commis- 
sions in the same branch of the Auxiliary Forces 
will elect before the 1st April, 1873, which he 
wishes to retain, and will resign the other, un- 
less it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of State that the relaxation of the rule in 
particular cases would be advantageous to the 
public service.” 


There are also other rules of a similar 
character. 


MARITIME CONTRACTS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMOND asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is his in- 
tention to proceed with the Maritime 
Contracts Bill this Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: This is a Bill which touches 
such large interests, and raises such im- 
portant questions that, although it had 
been carefully considered by the Go- 
vernment before it was introduced, we 
feel it will be only right before proceed- 
ing with it to give an opportunity of 
discussing it before a Select Committee. 
We have not been able to find a day for 
the second reading, and at this period 
of the Session it is almost impossible to 
get the Bill read a second time and car- 
ried through a Select Committee and the 
subsequent stages. Under those cir- 
cumstances we propose to discharge the 
Order. 


NAVY—H.MLS. “ ALEXANDRA”—THE 
REPORTED MUTINY.—QUESTION, 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether he has yet 
received any Report from the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet of the circumstances in connection 
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with the late disturbances on board Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘Alexandra ;”’ and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to lay such 
Report or further information upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that no further Report than that to 
which he referred in reply to a similar 
Question a few days ago had been re- 
ceived with regard to the disturbance; 
but in a private letter from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
to one of the members of the Board of 
Admiralty it appeared that the first Re- 
port, of which he gave the substance in 
his Answer, furnished all the informa- 
tion which was available on the sub- 
ject. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether any pro- 
gress has been made in surmounting the 
difficulties in the way of the formation 
of school districts in the Fens surround- 
ing Boston; and, if so, how soon the 
first notices of his Department with 
respect to those districts are likely to be 
issued ? 

Viscount SANDON said, that the 
formation of school districts in the Fens 
about Boston was a matter of no ordi- 
nary complication, and he was sorry to 
say that when he saw his way to a settle- 
ment fresh difficulties had arisen. He 
could not at that moment say how soon 
the notices would be issued; but no time 
would be lost, and the difficulties would 
soon be overcome. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If his at- 
tention has been called to a report in the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette” announcing that 
the Colorado beetle has made its appear- 
ance in a district in Germany; and, if 
any precautions have been adopted to 
prevent its introduction in England ? 

Viscount SANDON: I am not sur- 
prised that the hon. Gentleman should 
address to me a Question on this subject, 
owing to the great interest which it has 
excited. Since I saw the announcement 
in the newspapers with respect to the 
appearance of the Colorado beetle I have 
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communicated with the Foreign Office, 
and they telegraphed at once to the dif- 
ferent ports to ascertain the truth of the 
report. I am sorry to say that this 
afternoon I heard they had received a 
statement from the Consul General at 
Cologne confirming the report. The 
telegram is as follows :— 

‘* Colorado beetle was found with numerous 
larvee, in a potato field near Miilheim. Yester- 
day, before the authorities, the field was fired 
with sawdust and petroleum. One beetle was 
seen on wing. It is feared the plague may 
spread.” 


Without waiting for this answer, the 
Privy Council wrote at once to the 
Commissioners of Customs asking them 
to give instructions to their officers at 
the various ports to keep a special look 
out for the arrival of these destructive 
insects. The Commissioners of Customs 
have been for many years alive to the 
importance of this Sou, and, as long 
ago as March, 1875, they issued a Cir- 
cular to their officers to examine care- 
fully all the potatoes that came from 
America, and to destroy by fire all par- 
ticles of potato haulm or stalks, as well 
as loose soil. In November, 1876, the 
Commissioners issued another Memoran- 
dum, with an engraving of the beetle. 
We have also thought it desirable to re- 
publish at once and circulate a Memo- 
randum issued in last October by the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture, de- 
scribing the habits of the beetle and 
suggesting the best means of getting 
rid of it, should it unfortunately appear. 
A coloured engraving of the insect is 
appended to the Memorandum. If my 
hon. Friend will look at these Papers, 
and thinks them of public interest, I 
shall be happy to lay them on the Table 
of the House. 


EAST INDIA (MAJORS OF ARTILLERY). 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
on Monday evening he had made a 
statement respecting Sir John Adye 
which had been variously reported. He 
had not meant to express his opinion as 
adverse to the claims of the Indian Ma- 
jors, but had been, in fact, the medium 
of communication between the India 
Office and the War Office, without being 
in favour of the course pursued. Some 
of the reports might possibly have pro- 
duced a contrary impression. 


Viscount Sandon 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—neio— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INLAND REVENUE — COLLECTION 
OF TAXES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, in rising to 
call attention to the injustice and incon- 
venience occasioned by compelling pri- 
vate individuals to te oe an the col- 
lection of Income Tax, Inhabited House 
Duty, and Land Tax; and to move— 

‘That the practice of imposing compulsorily 
on private individuals the duty of collecting 
Income Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and Land 
Tax, is unjust and inexpedient, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government be requested to make 
provision for discontinuing it,”’ 
said, that in many rural parishes under 
the present system there was no great 
hardship, because in them the duties 
were light, and in very large towns, such 
as Liverpool and Birmingham, where 
the duties were not light, the gain was 
considerable, and there was no difficulty 
in getting a regular rate or rent collector 
to undertake to collect these taxes. But 
there were cases of towns not of the first 
order in point of population, and sub- 
urban districts of the largest towns, 
which might be in a different county, 
and there very great hardship was felt. 
In these places a multitude of small 
sums, perhaps two or three thousand 
ranging from 6d. up to several shillings, 
had to be collected, and the poundage 
was quite insufficient to yield adequate 
remuneration. Independent gentlemen 
or large merchants, to whom it was the 
greatest possible hardship to be taken 
from their business, and also hard-worked 
tradesmen, were nominated to collect 
these taxes. If they declined they were 
fined £20, which was a large sum for a 
small tradesman, and if they escaped 
they had often, as he was informed, to 
pay black mail. He knew of more than 
one instance in which the choice of the 
persons nominated could be attributed 
to no other motive than spite or a desire 
to give annoyance. It often happened 
that with a gentleman whose responsi- 
bilities extended to many thousands of 
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pounds a colleague was associated of 
whom he knew nothing, who could 
neither read nor write, and was not even 
familiar with the English language. In 
one case a respectable chemist was ap- 
pointed, and a colleague was given him 
who could neither read nor write. In 
another a gentleman went to live in 
Wales; he was appointed over and over 
again; he could not speak Welsh, and 
had to travel five or six miles over a 
mountainous district to discharge the 
duties of his office. In another case a 
man had to leave his business for six 
weeks, and the total amount of poundage 
which he received was only 36s. 6d. In 
another case a man out of his own re- 
sources had to pay the Commissioners 
£300 in advance for money he had not 
gotin. The manager of the North Staf- 
fordshire Railway wrote to him to say 
that he had been appointed to collect 
these small sums, he had been obliged 
to get another to discharge the duties, 
and not only had he to pay the man a 
large sum, but he was personally respon- 
sible if the man ran away. At Stockton 
a collector failed, the Government had 
not got his sureties’ bonds signed, and 
therefore the sureties were not liable. 
The Government, instead of losing the 
money, re-assessed the unfortunate peo- 
ple who had paid the tax once, and had 
got a receipt for the money. Several 
paid the tax, others resisted, and had 
their goods seized, one man to the 
amount of £20. There were many 
similar cases. With respect to the land 
tax the trouble of collection was very 
much increased when such small sums 
as 6d. had to be collected. The main 
objection to the income tax was much 
graver than that of the trouble, annoy- 
ance, and expense. It was specially 
offensive to a large class that a trades- 
man in a suburban district should have 
the duty of going round and ascertaining 
the amount of income tax his rivals had 
to pay, and in that way a considerable 
number of persons became acquainted 
with the affairs of their neighbours. 
This was a grievance which slumbered, 
but he had no doubt we should hear a 
good deal about it before long. He did 
not see why a man should be compelled 
to collect house duty, land duty, or in- 
come tax any more than he should be 
compelled to clean je Foreign Office, 
sweep the road, and solon. All he asked 


was that the Government should find a 
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remedy for the grievance. There were 
two or three remedies which might be 
suggested. In the first place, the In- 
land Revenue might be got to collect the 
taxes directly by officers of its own. But 
that might be considered too expensive. 
The clerks to the Commissioners had an 
interest in these things, and were op- 
—_ to reform. But if they were paid 
y fees for work done, he knew on very 
good authority that the Inland Revenue 
Office was perfectly willing to do the 
work, and all that was wanted was an 
enactment by which the Inland Revenue 
Board might unite parts of divisions for 
taxing purposes, whether in the same 
county or not. He trusted the Govern- 
ment, having had their attention called 
to the reality of this grievance, would do 
what they could to apply a remedy. 

Mr. MUNTZ seconded the Motion. 
He could bear his testimony to the fact 
not only that the grievance existed, but 
that it had, in fact, become intolerable. 
It was said to be a remnant of a very 
old system under which disagreeable 
impositions were practised on the people; 
but the older it was the greater the ne- 
cessity for its removal. The evil might 
be remedied by compelling the collectors 
of poor rates to collect these taxes also, 
allowing them the remuneration that was 
now allowed to individuals in the way of 
poundage. Some of the collectors ob- 
jected to take that course; but there was 
no reason why they should not be com- 
pelled to do it, or why, if it were neces- 
sary, an Act of Parliament should not 
be passed for the purpose. That course 
was already followed in several parishes, 
where one collector was employed to 
collect the poor rate, the house tax, and 
other taxes. In that way it was made 
worth the while for a respectable man to 
undertake the work. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the practice of imposing compulsorily on pri- 
vate individuals the duty of collecting Income 
Tax, Inhabited House Duty, and Land Tax, is 
unjust and inexpedient, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government be requested to make provision for 
discontinuing it,”—(M?r. Sampson Lloyd,) 
—instead thereof. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that he had very little 
to urge in opposition to what had been 
said with respect to the existing system 
by the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 
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before the House. He had more than 
once admitted the inconvenience which 
resulted from the present “aie Not 
only had he admitted it, but the incon- 
venience had been recognized by his 
Predecessors, and on former occasions 
attempts had been made to remove the 
difficulty by proposals to assign the duty 
of collection to the officers of the Inland 
Revenue. But those proposals, he was 
bound to say, had not en received 
with very great favour. In fact, they had 
been very strongly objected to, and it had 
been found impossible hitherto to get 
the officers of the Inland Revenue to do 
the work at all. The proposal that they 
should leave the collection where it was 
profitable, to those who now carried it on, 
in order that they might continue to re- 
ceive the considerable sum which they 
divided by way of poundage, and that 
the Government should undertake the 
duty where the collection would be un- 
profitable was scarcely a fair one, and 
he thought a change, if made, must be 
a more general one; but difficulties 
had hitherto been found to impede any 
settlement. This, however, he would 
say, he had never given up the idea of 
making some change in the present 
practice, and he should be ready on con- 
sultation with the Inland Revenue De- 
partment to make a serious endeavour to 
meet the difficulty which had been men- 
tioned, and of which he was perfectly 
sensible. The Government had hoped 
that the passing of a Valuation Bill 
might afford some facilities for making 
an improvement in the present state of 
things, and the matter had rather stood 
over in consequence; but he would un- 
dertake, on the part of the Government, 
to look again carefully into the subject, 
and see whether it was possible to adopt 
any reasonable plan which would avoid 
the difficulties of the present system. 
Mr. MUNDELLA felt a good deal of 
satisfaction at what had been said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The system 
complained of was made the means of 
extortion which rankled a good deal in 
the minds of those who were subjected 
to it. A few days ago he had put in the 
hands. of the Secretary to the Treasury a 
letter from a tradesman of Sheffield who 
had been called upon to collect these 
taxes—a task which it was shown would 
have so occupied his time that he must 
in consequence neglect his own business. 
He asked for instructions, but was simply 
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laughed at, and was told if he paid 
so much money to a certain person he 
would get rid of the responsibility. One 
placed in that position had to employ 
persons in whom he had no confidence, 
and if those persons were defaulters he 
must make good their defalcations. It 
was hard that he should be asked to 
undertake duties with which he was not 
acquainted, and not be informed as to 
what the duties were, and that he should 
have to pay black mail to somebody else 
to do the work for him. It was a kind 
of extortion which ought to be subjected 
to some sort of punishment or rendered 
impossible. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD reminded the 
House, with regard to what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said as to 
the Valuation Bill being a probable 
medium for effecting an improvement in 
the present practice, that with the same 
object in view he had himself placed on 
the Notice Paper a special clause to 
enable the local rates and the Imperial 
taxes to be collected through the same 
channel. Consequent on that Notice 
many Petitions had been presented from 
influential local bodies in support of the 
proposition, and he had received letters 
speaking of it as likely to prove advan- 
tageous both to the public and to the 
Government. It was a matter of Impe- 
rial importance, and ought to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD intimated 
his readiness, after what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
withdraw his Motion. 


On the Question that leave be given 
to withdraw the Motion, there being 
several ‘‘ Noes ”— 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed. 


EAST INDIA—MR. FULLER AND MR. 
LEEDS—INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGES 
OF THE HIGH COURTS. 

RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LOWE, who had a Notice on the 
Paper to call attention to a Despatch 
from the Secretary of State for India to 
the Governor General of March 22nd, 
1877; and to move— 


“That in the opinion of this House, the power 
of the Crown to remove Judges of the High 
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Courts of India who hold their office during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, ought to be exercised 
on the same principles as if they held their office 
during good behaviour and not otherwise,” 


said, the question he had undertaken to 
bring before the House was of such 
transcendant importance that he should 
make no apology to the House for bring- 
ing it in at once, omitting the circum- 
stances out of which it arose. The sub- 
ject itself was quite sufficiently large, 
and he should not go into the details of 
the occurrences which gave riseto it. Suf- 
fice it then, to say that owing to differences 
of opinion which had arisen between the 
Governor General of India and the Su- 
preme Court of the North West Pro- 
vinces, a reference had been made to the 
Secretary of State for India, proposing 
to him certain questions of very momen- 
tous importance in regard to the status 
and position of the Judgesin India. On 
the despatch upon which he founded 
his observations—which was the last in 
the Papers, bearing date March 22 of 
this year, which raised these questions 
—the Secretary of State for India made 
what seemed to him a very sensible re- 
mark. It was to the effect that the 
questions submitted to him were merely 
speculative. They did not arise out of 
circumstances which had occurred in 
India, and which he had made the sub- 
ject of another despatch, and were spe- 
culative questions. He thought the 
Secretary of State for India was right 
in saying so, and for this reason—the 
Judges complained of being censured by 
the Government for certain opinions they 
had expressed, but these were not judi- 
cial opinions. They were not given 
under the requisite protection for judicial 
opinion, and were not given after the 
hearing of both sides. If Judges chose 
to give opinions without hearing both 
sides, although their opinions might be 
very valuable, they were not entitled to 
that protection which was, and ought to 
be, thrown over judicial proceedings. 
But then what surprised one was, that 
as the matter was, in his opinion, merely 
speculative, the Secretary of State did 
not go on to say that as it was only a 
speculative question he declined to give 
any opinion upon it. He thought the 
Secretary of State for India would have 
taken a wise course if he had said— 
‘The case has not yet arisen; when it 
does, I shall be prepared to give my 
opinion, but meantime I decline.”” How- 
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ever, he took a different course. Hese 

out distinctly what the questions pro- 
posed to him were, and he gave an an- 

swer to them; and it was those ques- 
tions and that answer to which he (Mr. 
Lowe) wished to call the attention of the 
House. A point more important had 
seldom arisen before the House than 
that which arose upon this Correspon- 
dence. It was infinitely larger than the 
Secretary of State or those who advised 
him seemed to have had any idea of 
when they entered into the question. 
The Secretary of State said the questions 
submitted to him were—(1) Whether 
the Judges of the High Courts were 
subject to the authority of the Governor 
General in Council; (2) whether it was 
within the province of His Excellency in 
Council to publicly approve or condemn 
the action of the Courts in matters which 
fell clearly within their functions; and 
(3) whether in India the Courts enjoyed 
the independent authority and prestige 
of the English Courts. He could not 
tell what advice the Secretary of State 
took in the matter; but he might not 
unreasonably have said they were ques- 
tions to be decided not by the Secretary 
of State, but by high legal and judicial 
authorities. However, the Secretary of 
State appeared to have had no mis- 
givings; he launched into the whole 
subject, and treated it in the most sum- 
mary and decisive manner. He did not, 
indeed, answer them categorically ; but 
he went into an argument in which he 
clearly implied that, in his opinion, the 
Judges of the High Courts were subject 
to the Executive authority of the Go- 
vernor General; that it was right for 
the Governor General to condemn or 
approve the action of the Courts in a 
public manner; and that the Indian 
High Courts did not enjoy the indepen- 
dent authority and prestige of the Eng- 
lish Courts. In short, all three ques- 
tions were answered in the negative. It 
might also be here mentioned that the 
Governor General had also referred cer- 
tain questions to the Secretary of State ; 
whether he, the Governor General, was 
not, as the head of the Executive Go- 
vernment in India, responsible for the 
administration of justice; whether he 
had not a right to punish the Judges— 
the Imperial Judges as well as inferior 
Judges—for any miscarriage of justice, 
and whether he had not a right to 
pass public censure on them in regard 
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to the administration of justice if he 
thought proper. Neither of the de- 
spatches noticed the questions of the 
Governor General at all; and as the 
Governor General said he would go on 
doing as before until he was told it was 
wrong, it might be taken that the ques- 
tions were answered in the affirmative, 
just as the other three questions had 
been answered in the negative. Such 
was the present state of things. Every- 
thing claimed by the Governor General 
was conceded; everything claimed by 
the High Courts was repudiated; and 
all that remained to be seen was the 
principles and reasons upon which the 
Secretary of State’s decisions was based. 
The Secretary of State contended that 
there was a vital difference between the 
position of Indian and English Judges. 
The Secretary of State said— 


“Until the Act of Settlement all English 
Judges held their office, as Indian Judges do 
now, during Her Majesty’s pleasure. When 
Parliament desired to assure their independence 
and to withdraw them from the authority of the 
Executive, it enacted that their commissions 
should be made ‘ during good behaviour.’ But 
when Parliament set up the existing High 
Courts of India in the year 1861, it did not 
think fit to adopt towards them the same policy 
which had been adopted and maintained towards 
the Courts in England. On the contrary, it 
was specially enacted that the Judges in all the 
Courts established under the Act of 1861 should 
‘hold their offices during Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure.’ It appears to Her Majesty’s Government 
impossible to treat this difference, deliberately 
established between the Indian and the English 
Courts, as accidental and inoperative. In with- 
holding from the Indian Judges the indepen- 
dence of the Executive, which had been on a 
solemn occasion formally conferred upon the 
English Judges, Parliament must be taken to 
have fully intended the consequences of the im- 
portant distinction which it was sanctioning. 
The right to dismiss any person holding an 
office carries necessarily with it a right to indi- 
cate the conduct which may, if persisted in, in- 
cur dismissal. In other words, it involves the 
right to approve or condemn the action of the 
officer who is so liable to be dismissed. ... . 
This appears to me to be in strict right the 
relation subsisting between your Government 
and the Judges in India. But it is not neces- 
sary for me to state to you that, as a matter of 
policy, any Executive action trenching on the 
independence of Judges in the exercise of their 
purely judicial functions, could only be justified 
by reasons of extreme necessity.’”-—[East India 
(Mr. Fuller and Mr. Leeds) Parl. p. 173. 1877.] 


In other words, the Secretary of State 
for India was distinctly of opinion that 
Judges in India were Peale ssc on the 
Executive, and did not enjoy indepen- 
dence ; that it was lawful for the Go- 
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vernor General to threaten those Judges, 
to point out things for which he might 
be induced to discharge them ; and that, 
as a matter of right, he might interfere 
with them in the exercise of their 
purely judicial functions, though, as a 
matter of policy, it might not be ad- 
visable to do so, except in extreme cases. 
Anything more important or momentous 
could hardly be imagined. He would 
endeavour to combat as well as he could 
those statements, and show that they 
were utterly groundless and fallacious. 
In the first place, the conclusion was not 
established by the premisses. The con- 
clusion was, that the Governor General 
had a right to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of justice—that it was dependent 
on him, and that he had the power of 
lecturing the Judges publicly or pri- 
vately. That, he apprehended, must 
from the nature of the case be a mis- 
take, and for this reason. The Prero- 
gative of dismissing Judges rested with 
the Queen, during whose pleasure they 
held office. But, as the House knew, 
Her Majesty did not exercise this or any 
other power, except on the advice of a 
responsible Minister. Now, who was 
the responsible Minister in the present 
case? Not the Governor General of 
India, who was a mere deputy holding 
delegated powers, but the Secretary of 
State for India. So that Lord Salis- 
bury’s argument amounted to this—that 
because the Queen, by the advice of the 
Secretary of State for India, could re- 
move an Indian Judge, therefore the 
Governor General, who had no power to 
advise Her Majesty on the subject, 
should have all the power implied by 
the words that the Courts of India were 
dependent upon the Executive. It was 
manifest that the difference between a 
Minister who was responsible for the act 
of the Crown, and a person who acted as 
a deputy of the Crown with delegated 
powers had been overlooked, and that 
the authority claimed for the Governor 
General ought only to be exercised by 
the Secretary of Statein Council. There- 
fore, accepting all Lord Salisbury’s pre- 
misses, the conclusion to be drawn from 
them was that the Governor General 
had none of the powers attributed to 
him. But that was a very small part of 
the case. This matter was argued by 
the Secretary of State entirely on the 
ground of the tenure of office—solely as 
a question of tenure. It was said that 
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‘« until the Act of Settlement, all English 
Judges held their office as the Judges in 
India do now, during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure.” That statement was entirely 
inaccurate. It was a matter of dispute 
amongst antiquaries, whether from the 
earliest times our Judges did not hold 
their office during good behaviour. 
Hallam, Coke, and others might be 
cited as authorities on this point. The 
Act which gave the Judges their present 
status was the Act 12 & 13 Will. III. 
During the whole reign of William the 
Judges held during good behaviour. In 
such an important document, it was ex- 
traordinary that trouble had not been 
taken to ascertain the ordinary details 
relating to the question. Assuming that 
the Judges held office during the plea- 
sure of the Crown, and not—as those in 
England virtually did—during the plea- 
sure of Parliament, did that fact really 
entail all the consequences which it 
seemed to be supposed resulted from it? 
If not, there was nothing to be said. It 
was a F sory metaphysical statement, 
drawn from some abstract opinion, and 
might have been written of some country 
which had no history at all. This was 
not a metaphysical question, to be dealt 
with by clever dialecticians. It was not 
a question merely as to the meaning of 
a form of words. The answer to it must 
be gathered from the course of English 
history. The notion that Judges who 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
Crown, and were by virtue of that tenure 
placed at the disposal of the Executive, 
and exercised as such no freedom in ad- 
ministering justice, was an absolute fig- 
ment, and had no foundation in history. 
If the House looked carefully into the 
matter, they would find that it did not 
turn at all on the question of tenure. In 
fact, the question of tenure had been so 
little regarded, that we did not know 
what had been the tenure in the case of 
our early Judges; and it mattered not 
really what it was, because whether 
they held from the Crown or during 
good behaviour, the Crown being the 
Judges as to good behaviour, it came 
very nearly to the same thing. The 
important point was— who had the 
power to turn out the Judge; and the 
real security which our Judges enjoyed 
was not to be found in the words 
“during good behaviour,” but in the 
fact that they could only be turned out 
with the consent of the two Houses of 





Parliament. In the olden times—which 
it might seem pedantic to refer to, but 
the due consideration of the question 
made it necessary—the thing which was 
looked to as the security of the inte- 
grity of the Judges was not at all the 
tenure, of which, as he had said, there 
was no trace whatever, but was the 
Judge’s oath. The oath was this— 

‘‘That he will serve the King and indifferently 
administer justice to all men, without respect of 
persons; take no bribe, give no counsel where 
he is a party; nor deny right to any, though 
the King, by his letter or by express words, 
command the contrary ; and he is answerable in 
body, lands, and goods.” 


Again and again, in arbitrary times, 
when the Judges resisted the importuni- 
ties of the Executive, their answer was, 
not that their tenure was so and so, but 
that their oath bound them. ‘The first 
case he would allude to was that of 
Chief Justice Hussey, in the reign of 
Henry VII.—one of the most arbitrary 
Princes who ever sat on the Throne of 
England. Chief Justice Hussey be- 
sought Henry VII.— 

‘‘ That he would not desire to know their opi- 
nions beforehand for Humfrey Stafford, for they 
thought it should come before them in the 
King’s Bench judicially, and then they would 
do that which of right they ought; and the 
King accepted of it.’ 


The next case he would cite was still 
more remarkable, for there they found 
the Judges discharging the duties of the 
House of Commons, rather than acting 
as the passive slaves of the Crown. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Judges 
prayed for an audience of the Queen, 
and having obtained it, took the liberty 
of admonishing her with reference to 
the committal or detention of persons, 
by the command of Nobles or Counsellors, 
against the law of the Realm. It did not 
appear that the Queen was at all dis- 
pleased with their conduct. Then, in 
the Case of Commendams, it appeared 
that the King—one of the Stuarts— 
signified to Chief Justice Coke, through 
the Attorney General, that he would not 
have the Court proceed to judgment till 
he had spoken with them. The Judges 
certified to His Majesty that they were 
bound by their oaths not to regard any 
letters that might come to them contrary 
to law, but to do the law notwithstand- 
ing ; that they held with one consent the 
Attorney’s letter to be contrary to law, 
and such as they could not yield to, and 
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that they had proceeded according to 
their oaths to argue the cause. Those 
were Judges who probably held during 
the pleasure of the Crown. By the arbi- 
trary Act of James I. Coke was dis- 
missed for his resistance. No doubt 
terror was practised by the Stuarts, more 
or less, upon the Judges, and they were 
made to do things which were quite con- 
trary to their oaths and to their sense of 
duty; but though these things were 
done, they were never done as a right, 
and were never justified. No one was 
ever bold enough to say that the tenure 
by which the Judges held office gave 
the King the right to direct them in 
their duty. Falkland—who shed his 
blood in the cause of the Stuarts— 
said in the course of a speech in the 
House of Commons, at the time of the 
Long Parliament, referring to Queen 
Elizabeth— 

‘‘The Queen, in the 29th year of her reign, 
erects a new office in the Common Pleas, and 
grants it to her servant Richard Cavendish. 
She sends to have him admitted. Four pre- 
remptory letters the Judges refuse, on the 
ground that the place belongs to others. At 
last they write that the Queen had taken her 
oath for the execution of justice according to 
law, that they did not doubt that when Her 
Majesty was informed that it was against law 
she would do what befitted her. For their parts, 
they had taken an oath to God, to her, and to 
the commonwealth, and if they should do it 
without process of law before them, and only 
upon her command put the other out of posses- 
sion, though the right remained, it were a 
breach of their oaths; and, therefore, if the fear 
of God were not sufficient, they told her the 
punishment that was inflicted on their pre- 
decessors for the breach of their oaths in the 
time of Richard II. might be sufficient warning 
to them. The Queen, hearing these reasons, 
was satisfied, and the Judges heard no more of 
the business.” 


Looking at these cases, and taking into 
account not the tenure merely, but all 
the concomitant history, it would be 
seen how little foundation there was for 
the arguments which had been used for 
the purpose of establishing in India a 
dangerous doctrine which would place 
the judicial administration under the 
heel of the Government. There was a 

assage which he would read from Lord 

larendon, which showed what was ex- 
pected of the Judges at the time when 
the question of Ship Money was brought 
before them, and it was all the more re- 
markable, because it was written by one 
who was inclined to make as little as 
possible of such a matter. He said 
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that the people did not so much care 
what was done as to benevolences and 
Ship Money or anything else, for that it 
pleased them to give their money to the 
King; but that they drew a great dis- 
tinction between the King and the 
Judges, and that they did not consider 
the Judges were covered by the autho- 
rity of the King. Lord Clarendon 
added— 

“The danger and mischief cannot be ex- 
pressed that the Crown and State sustained by 
the deserved reproach and infamy that attended 
the Judges being made use of in this and the 
like arts of power, there being no possibility to 
preserve the dignity, reverence, and estimation 
of the laws themselves but by the integrity and 
innocency of the Judges.” —[Bk. I. p. 70.] 


They at that time felt that the Judges 
were bound, just as much as we con- 
sidered our Judges to be in more favour- 
able circumstances now, to administer 
justice with impartiality, and the pas- 
sages which he had quoted fairly showed, 
he thought, that the tenure on which 
the whole of the argument of those who 
took the opposite view of the question 
was based had nothing to do with it; 
and that, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution of England, it had always been 
held that whether a Judge held during 
pleasure or not, he was bound by the 
oath which he had taken, and liable to 
the most severe punishment for its in- 
fringement. In the reign of Richard IT. 
Chief Justice Tresillian had been hanged 
because he had given an extra-judicial 
opinion at Nottingham to the King. No 
doubt that was an act of revolutionary 
violence, but what wasremarkable wasthe 
ground they chose to justify their deed. 
There had always been respect in this 
country for the judicial office, and it was 
held that it should be independent and 
free, until this ground had been taken up 
at the present advanced period of the 
world. Before he closed that part of his 
argument he might observe that Lord 
Clarendon, in one of his speeches said, 
that the Twelve Judges were ‘like 
the support of the throne of Solomon 
—under the throne in obedience, but 
yet lions.” There were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen now in the House when the pre- 
sent Act for creating judges in India 
was passed, and he felt quite sure 
that if the point now at issue had at 
the time been raised in any way, the 
doctrine which was set up would have 
met with a most indignant negative. 
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But it was said that Parliament meant 
to make the Indian Courts dependent 
on, and subject to, the authority of the 
Executive. Now, the only reason in 
favour of that view was the preservation 
of a tenure which he had shown to be 
consistent with the noblest ideas of 
judicial independence. But here he 
touched on firmer ground and escaped 
from metaphysics. The Commission 
which framed the present law never 
meant anything such as that for which 
the Government now contended. Their 
object was to get rid of the Sudder 
Court, which was an Oriental Court, 
and to establish a High Court much 
after the model of our English Courts. 
Under the direction of the late Master 
of the Rolls (Lord Romilly), Chief Jus- 
tice Jervis, and many other eminent 
men, it was intended that the Judges 
should be treated allalike; and he, asa 
witness, could state with the greatest 
confidence that it never entered the 
minds of the Commission to found a 
Court which could in any way be placed 
under the authority of the Executive or 
subjected to the indignity contemplated 
by the despatches before the House. 
But it was contended that the Judges, 
because removable at the will of the 
Crown, were under the control of the 
Crown. But if that were so, what was 
to become of the Lord Chancellor? We 
were in the habit of looking at the Lord 
Chancellor as the highest of our Judges, 
yet he had always held office at the plea- 
sure of the Crown. Was it, therefore, to 
be supposed that he was less independent 
than any of the other Judges, or that 
Her Majesty had any right to interfere 
with him in the administration of jus- 
tice? But let him go a little further: 
The case of the Colonial Judges under 
Burke’s Act was in point. Almost all 
the Colonial Judges at the time when he 
himself was in Australia held their 
offices during the pleasure of the Crown. 
Yet he ventured to say that in no re- 
spect were they regarded as being less 
independent than the Judges in West- 
minster Hall. Now, if the tenure of 
the Colonial Judges did not deprive 
them of independence, why should it be 
held to deprive the Judges in India? 
If the doctrines which he had laid down 
were challenged, then the same thing 
must be upheld in the Colonies as in 
that country. Were the Government 
prepared for that? Was there, he would 





ask, anything ever done so rash and in- 
considerate as to raise a question of 
enormous magnitude on account of a 
trifling squabble in a police-office court, 
and to take a step which ought not to 
be taken except on the fullest informa- 
tion and after the most mature con- 
sideration ? No such right as that which 
was now contended for on the part of the 
Government had, he maintained, ever 
before been claimed by an English 
Executive. There was, in reality, no 
right to dismiss. There was a power to 
dismiss which, like all powers conferred 
by the law, must be exercised within 
the duty of the person exercising it and 
with reference to the purposes for which 
the power was given. Such a power 
would confer no right to interfere with 
the administration of justice. The Queen 
could do nothing wrong; but did that 
imply that a wrong would not be done 
if a murder were committed by the 
Sovereign? It implied, he contended, 
an absolute insult to Royalty when it 
was maintained that such was the abso- 
lute power of Her Majesty over the 
Judges that she might exercise any in- 
fluence she pleased in the administra- 
tion of justice. The right course for 
persons clothed with the power of dis- 
missal to pursue was to guide themselves 
in all respects by the practice of Par- 
liament; and if the independence of 
the Judges was good for England and 
the Colonies, why should it be an evil 
to India? One of the very first princi- 
ples of good government was the sepa- 
ration of the judicial and the Executive 
power, and any attempt to confuse the 
two together was an attempt to go back 
to the worst and lowest periods of our 
history. It was said, however, that 
the Executive had the right to interfere. 
In the beginning of the last century, 
Holt, then Lord Chief Justice, gave a de- 
cision adverse to the decision of the House 
of Lords in the case of ‘“‘ Ashley and 
White.” But when the House of Lords 
called him before it for having delivered 
a judgment by which he set aside the 
jurisdiction of the House, Lord Chief 
Justice Holt said— 


‘*T hold an authority independent of yours. 
I gave my reasons for the judgment in that 
place in which I had sworn to administer jus- 
tice. By the House of Lords I look to be pro- 
tected and not to be arraigned, and I will not 
assign the reasons on which I founded my 
judgment.” 


He did not think that the power to dis- 
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miss a Judge gave any right to approve 
or condemn his conduct. In 1834 Mr. 
O’Connell moved for a Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of Baron Smith, 
for the purpose of his removal from the 
Bench, and the Government of the day 
agreed to support the proposal on the 
condition that that part of the Motion 
which related to the dismissal of the 
Baron should be dropped. In the de- 
bate which took place on the subject, 
the late Sir Robert Peel said, that— 


‘“‘Tf—on light and frivolous complaints, nay, 
on plausible allegations of inadvertency or 
error—Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons are to be appointed for the purpose of 
examining into the conduct of the ay or 
if those Judges may be dragged before such 
tribunals, you may fill your Statute Book with 
laws professing to secure their, independence, 
but their independence is a hollow and a miser- 
able phantom. . . . You must feel and 
know that the authority of the Judge is ex- 
tinguished the moment that he is summoned 
before you as a suspected and accused Minister 
of Justice: not only is his individual character 
gone, but the blow you aim at him strikes at 
the independence and authority of the judicial 
station.” —[3 Hansard, xxi. 304-6. | 


But, notwithstanding that eloquent ap- 
peal, the Motion was agreed to. Only 
a week intervened, however, before the 
feeling became so strong that the Oppo- 
sition moved to rescind the vote. Sir 
James Scarlett, a leading authority, 
said— 

‘Tf the Motion were carried, all the Judges 
in Ireland must lose their confidence ; and if 
they had any independence, they would ail re- 
sign.” —[ Jbid. 318.] 


Mr. Shaw also expressed the matter ex- 
tremely well on the 21st of February 
when he said— 


‘< Tf the conduct of a Judge could be inquired 
into with any other view than to address the 
Crown for his removal, then he would say that 
the independence of the Judicial Bench was a 
mockery; and the statute of George ITI. was 
no better than waste paper. . . . A primé facie 
case sufficient to justify the removal of Baron 
Smith from the Bench ought to be made out 
before the House could proceed with the in- 
quiry.”—[ Ibid. 713.] 


Sir Robert Peel spoke again, being even 
more eloquent than he was on a former 
occasion— 


“He denied the wisdom—the prudence—the 
justice—of arraigning a Judge, unless upon some 
charge of personal corruption—of gross and 
grievous neglect of duty, warranting his re- 
moval from the Bench. . . . They had not 
grounds to address the Crown for his removal. 
Was it fitting that they should attach a label of 
partial infamy round the neck of this high 
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officer of justice, and then send him to admini- 
ster the law to others? . . . If they felt in their 
heart and conscience that he must still continue 
in the administration of the trust—was it not for 
the public interest that he should stand erect, 
not only in the consciousness of innocence, but 
in the possession of the public esteem and re- 
spect? To appoint a Committee was evading 
the law . .. because if the Judge was a man 
of honour, and if the House implied the slightest 
censure against him, his own sense of propriety 
would tell him that he could no longer remain 
effective as a Judge.” —[ Ibid. 744.] 

These were the feelings of English states- 
men 40 years ago; but we had fallen 
very far from that language when a 
Secretary of State could screw himself 
up to say that he had a perfect right to 
interfere with the administration of jus- 
tice, and to indicate the grounds on 
which he would dismiss a Judge, although 
he confessed that as a matter of policy 
he had better not trench on the admini- 
stration of justice except in very extreme 
cases. There was a statute called 
Burke’s Act, passed in 1782, by which 
Colonial Governors were empowered to 
remove Judges, the latter being allowed 
an appeal to the Queen in Council. 
India was not included in that statute, 
solely because it was not one of the 
plantations or settlements of the Crown 
at the time. Could it be argued that, 
because merely by that accident India 
was not included, her Judges were to 
be placed in the position of being liable 
to removal at the arbitrary will of the 
Governor General? We had chosen to 
assume the enormous trust of the go- 
vernment of India. We could not give 
the Natives self-government ; but though 
we were compelled to govern them by 
arbitrary power, wa might give them 
what was the greatest check against 
arbitrary power—namely, a pure and 
independent administration of justice. 
It was impossible to maintain the posi- 
tion which had been taken up in regard 
to this matter. There was only one 
mode of getting free of the question— 
namely, by placing the Indian Judges 
in some way or another at least upon a 
level with the Judges in our Colonies, 
so that they could not be moved without 
having the power of appealing to Her 
Majesty in Council, and to retract the 
argument that because these Judges 
held their positions during the pleasure 
of the Crown, therefore the Governor 
General, who was the deputy of the 
Crown, should have the power of con- 
trolling and removing: them. He had 
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brought this subject forward, not in the 
least with a view of making an attack 
on the Government or on his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State, but be- 
cause he was overwhelmed and crushed 
by the magnitude of the question, which 
had been so lightly and inconsiderately 
raised, and, in his opinion, so improperly 
decided. , 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, al- 
though he was not able to follow the 
constitutional arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe), yet, as he 
had been a Judge of the High Court 
for some years, and had also governed a 
province in India, he might be permitted 
to state his experience with regard to 
the question before the House. The 
real point involved was that, not of 
turning out Judges, but of criticising 
their conduct. In India we had adopted 
a despotic government, but we might 
check the exercise of despotic power by 
setting up a tribunal which should be 
above the Government, and which should 
do justice to the people of India. Such 
a tribunal was set up in the last century, 
and was called the Supreme Court. It 
soon became apparent that a very high 
view of its judicial functions could not 
be maintained. A scandal arose, and it 
was found necessary to clip its wings, 
and, as a matter of fact, its power was 
reduced to very narrow limits. Its juris- 
diction was made a personal jurisdiction 
of a very limited character, and it was 
expressly precluded by Parliament from 
interfering in any manner concerning 
the revenue of India. That, then, was 
a Court confined within very strict limits 
in its jurisdiction. But side by side 
with it there existed a much greater 
Court, with wider functions, the juris- 
diction of which extended over all India 
—a Court which was independent of the 
Government, according to the system 
established by Warren Hastings and 
Lord Cornwallis, while the Sudder Courts 
were appointed by the Government, and 
exercised their functions under its con- 
trol. He might compare its position to 
that of the English Lord Chancellor, 
who did not hold office by a tenour in- 
dependent of the Government, but who 
at the same time exercised his judicial 
functions without any reference to the 
Ministry. A few years ago it was 
thought proper to combine the two 
Courts, and to form a single Court 
which should unite the functions of 





both. The Legislature considered that 
it would be quite impossible to give it 
a position so entirely independent as 
that of the Supreme Oourt; and, when 
that Court was constituted, claimed for 
itself several very large powers of con- 
trol which it had not before possessed. 
There was, for instance, a complete 
power of legislating for the High Court, 
the Judges of which, unlike those of the 
Supreme Court, were in many ways 
under the control of the Government, 
though they enjoyed much judicial in- 
dependence. The result of his experi- 
ence, after seeing both sides of the 
shield, was that their position was well 
understood, and that there was no im- 
putation on their independenceas Judges, 
though they might be liable to removal 
as officials. They were in no respects 
open to suspicion, and if they ever dis- 
played any bias in a case in which the 
Crown was involved, it was almost in- 
variably against the Government. That 
being their position, it was only natural 
that from their very independence errors 
would sometimes occur, or even scan- 
dals. But their jurisdiction was limited 
and checked in various ways. There 
was an almost unbounded power of ap- 
peal, and facilities not only for review- 
ing judgments, but even for new legis- 
lation to an extent unknown in this 
country. Under their peculiar circum- 
stances, if once it were known that there 
was a power wholly independent of the 
Government, it would be necessary to 
double the Army. A great part of our 
dominion in India depended on what 
was called our prestige—that was, a 
belief in the irresistible power of the 
Government. It was necessary, if India 
was to be well administered, that the 
Natives should be impressed by contact 
with a solid and uncontrollable power, 
and therefore no Courts of Law could be 
wholly independent of the Government. 
No doubt, it was not likely that Judges 
would ever have to be actually removed 
for misbehaviour, but the Government 
could not do without the power of doing 
so if necessary. That was a matter of 
theory, but in that case the Secretary 
of State was justified in saying that a 
Judge’s conduct might be criticized as 
though he were an English Judge. But 
the real question was whether criticizm 
was to be confined to extra-judicial acts 
or not. He was very ready to accept 
the view that the judicial acts of the 
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Judges ought to be independent of the 
Government ; but he was inclined to be- 
lieve it desirable that a distinction should 
be drawn between judicial and extra- 
judicial acts. His own opinion agreed 
very much with the view expressed by 
Sir Erskine Perry in Council when he 
said that the real question was not whe- 
ther the Government had a right to cen- 
sure the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Justice or to punish inferior Judges 
for judicial indiscretions, but whether 
the Government had displayed a wise 
discretion, and whether they had treated 
Mr. Leeds, the magistrate, with justice. 
That view appeared to him not incon- 
sistent with the principle laid down by 
the Secretary of State, that the Execu- 
tive, in trenching on the domain of the 
Judges in the exercise of their judicial 
functions, could only be justified by ex- 
treme necessity. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman who had brought this subject 
before the House had not gone into the 
details of the Fuller case, yet, as that 
case had given rise to this discussion, it 
was right to touch upon it. He wished 
to apply to the Fuller case the prin- 
ciple he had laid down—that, though 
the ultimate power must lie with the 
Executive, that power should not be 
exercised except in cases of extreme 
necessity. In his opinion the Fuller 
case was not such a case. The action of 
the Government had been to force the 
magistrates to deal with a certain class 
of cases in a particular way, in some re- 
spect contrary to the opinion of the 
High Court, and he thought they had 
improperly censured the High Court. 
The ground on which the Government 
founded the necessity for interference 
was that this was not an isolated case, 
but one of several in which very insuffi- 
cient sentences had been passed. He 
believed that was so, and that there was 
occasion fora remedy. But the proper 
remedy was not to censure the Judges, 
but to amend the law. According to 
the penal code of India at present, if 
one man struck another with the inten- 
tion of killing him it was homicide, but 
if he had no such intention, even if death 
should result it was not homicide. This 
was a case in which it was perfectly cer- 
tain there was no intention of killing, 
and therefore, according to the law, the 
offence was not homicide. He believed 
the law was bad, because the fear that 
a blow might lead to homicide prevented 
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many homicides. It was not the fault 
of the magistrates that they were obliged 
to follow it. But there was a great 
difficulty when we came to deal with 
European British subjects, who up to 
1872, when an Act was passed in which 
he had a considerable share, were a 
privileged class above the law. Having 
had until lately the privileges of a su- 
perior conquering race, now that they 
were subjected to the law we must be 
very careful that the law was not strained 
to punish them ; for, after all, there was 
a very strong public opinion in India 
brought to bear upon magistrates, who 
must not be forced to strain the law. 
It was said by the Government that if 
there was any doubt about the Fuller 
case the magistrate ought to have sent 
it to a higher Court. But, having great 
experience in such matters, he must say 
that was not the practice in India. The 
practice was that a man was not to be 
committed to a higher Court for trial 
unless the magistrate was satisfied there 
was evidence to convict him. In this 
case there was no such evidence, and 
therefore he thought the magistrate was 
right in the conclusion he had come to. 
There was a strong feeling in India that 
it was necessary to restrain Europeans 
from violence against the Natives, and 
therefore it should be made clear that 
no such violence would be permitted. 
At the same time, he would say that it 
was a great injustice to the adminis- 
trators of the law, to the Government, 
and to the Civil Service of India, high 
and low, to suppose that there was any 
disposition on their part to ill-use the 
Natives. They had, on the other hand, 
a most earnest desire to protect the Na- 
tives, and any allegation to the contrary 
was a most unfair accusation, not justified 
by the facts. In this case, however, the 
magistrate might have failed to award 
adequate punishment to the offender ; 
it certainly could not be said that he 
had been actuated by any unfair pre- 
judice in favour of a European British 
subject. In fact, Mr. Fuller was not a 
European; he was what was generally 
called an East Indian. He was glad to 
observe that since the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India there was an increased 
disposition to treat the Natives kindly, 
and he hoped that would continue to be 
the case; but in doing justice to the 
Natives they must be careful to do 
justice to their own servants, who were 
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administering the government of a great | brought before the magistrate on th® 


Dependency far away and under great 
difficulties. They ought to be treated 
fairly and considerately in a case like 
this; where the law was doubtful it 
should be made clear, and any failure in 
administration ought not to be attributed 
to any real misconduct on the part of the 
magistrate. 

Mr. FAWCETT strongly sympathized 
with the Secretary of State for India, 
and if this Motion were pressed to a 
division he should support his policy ; 
but, as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) had distinctly impugned the 
conduct of the Secretary of State, it 
seemed without precedent that no reply 
should be given to the two important 
speeches which had just been delivered. 
He could not take on himself the respon- 
sibility of defending the Government ; 
but he appealed to the Treasury Bench, 
in justice to the House and to India, to 
say what they had to allege by way of 
defending the policy of the Secretary of 
State. If that were not done, the im- 
pression that would be produced in India 
would be that the Government had ab- 
solutely nothing to say in defence of his 
policy. A more clear, distinct, concise, 
and emphatic declaration of policy than 
that contained in the despatch alluded 
to had never been published in a Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book; and it was due to 
the importance of the subject that some 
defence should be made from the Trea- 
sury Bench of the policy which had 
been impugned. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he had certainly intended, with the per- 
mission of the House, to offer some re- 
marks on this subject; but he thought 
it would have been better if some of the 
other Gentlemen who were going to 
speak had preceded him. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) had drawn 
the attention of the House to much an- 
tiquarian and interesting matter; but 
he would have been wiser to have applied 
himself to the question before the House, 
which related to an actual case of recent 
date, to which attention was first drawn 
by the Indian Press. He (the Solicitor 
General) understood that one reason for 
Mr. Leeds’s judgment was, among other 
things, that Fuller was not a European, 
and that it was very improbable that a 
European would so behave. [Sir GzorcE 
CaMPBELL said, he was an Kast Indian 
of European extraction.] The case was 





allegation that Fuller had caused the 
death of his servant by an act of un- 
lawful violence. Fuller was waiting for 
his carriage, being about to go to church 
on Sunday, and on his servant for whom 
he was waiting coming up he inflicted 
the violence. The servant almost im- 
mediately afterwards fell to the ground 
and died. That was the state of the facts 
when the case came before Mr. Leeds. 
On the inquiry four witnesses were 
examined. Three of them stated that 
they saw Mr. Fuller kick the deceased 
in the stomach, and it was proved that 
death resulted from rupture of the spleen. 
One witness—the coachman—did not 
contradict the evidence of the other 
three, but stated that he had not seen 
Mr. Fuller kick the deceased. It was 
true, as the hon. Member (Sir George 
Campbell) had said, the Indian penal 
code did not determine the degree of 
criminality to be greater in the case of 
the death of an assaulted person than a 
mere assault, if there was no intention 
to kill, and Mr. Leeds treated this as a 
common assault. And now what was 
the error of Mr. Leeds? He took on 
himself to decide that the true character 
of the offence was simply a pulling of 
the hair and the striking a slight blow, 
and that therefore he was entitled, ac- 
cording to the Indian penal code, to 
disregard the fact of death. He made 
two mistakes. In the first place, he 
seemed to have assumed, what was con- 
trary to all rules of evidence, that the 
fact that one witness out of four did not 
see what the other three independent 
witnesses had deposed to necessarily 
derogated from their evidence; and, in 
the second place, whether this was a 
serious case of manslaughter, or only an 
ordinary common assault, ought not to 
have been decided by himself. Mr. 
Leeds should have remitted the case toa 
superior tribunal, where it would have 
been decided by a Judge and jury. A 
similar question might arise before any 
stipendiary magistrate in London in the 
event of a charge of wounding being 
brought before him. Suppose in such a 
case, where four witnesses had sworn that 
they had seen a knife in the hands of 
the accused and had heard him use 
threats towards the injured party, the 
magistrate took upon himself to decide 
the question and to treat it as a common 
assault, punishable with a small fine. 
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If the magistrate took such a course he 
would very properly receive a rebuke 
from the Secretary of State; and yet it 
was said that by administering a similar 
rebuke in India there had been an inva- 
sion of the jurisdiction and of the inde- 
pendence of the Indian Courts of Justice. 
If the view which some persons had 
taken of this matter were correct, every 
magistrate would be placed upon exactly 
the same footing as the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. No such position 
of independence occupied by a magis- 
trate was recognized by either the law 
or the practice of this country. The 
independence referred to by the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don was confined to certain great officers 
who were entrusted with the performance 
of particular functions. Turning to what 
had subsequently happened in this mat- 
ter, it. was clear that Mr. Leeds had 
made a great mistake. That gentleman 
had made the excuse that he believed it 
to be primd facie improbable that a 
European would kick his servant in the 
way described. If they were dealing 
with probabilities, for his own part he 
should have thought it highly impro- 
bable that a European gentleman would 
pull his servant’s hair or strike him on 
the head, and therefore he was unable 
to appreciate the subtle distinction which 
had been drawn between probabilities 
in the case of Mr. Leeds. Then, again, 
Mr. Leeds said that there were no ex- 
ternal marks of violence on the deceased. 
It was, however, alleged that the cause 
of death was a kick on the stomach, 
causing rupture of the spleen. Now, a 
kick on the soft part of the stomach 
would most likely leave no marks of 
external violence, and therefore the rea- 
soning of Mr. Leeds was open to con- 
siderable objection. He did not desire 
to be too hard on that gentleman’s 
reasons for the decision at which he had 
arrived; but it appeared to him that in 
a case of alleged violence to a Native by 
a European, it became of the utmost 
importance that the Government of a 
country like India should teach the sub- 
ject-races that those who occupied the 
superior position and possessed the edu- 
cation of Europeans were not allowed to 
abuse those advantages by behaving 
tyrannically to the Natives, and they 
would have been neglecting their duty 
if they had not by every means in their 
power sought to enforce that principle. 


The Solicitor General 





What did the Government of India do? 
They called the attention of the High 
Court to the circumstances of the case. 
And here he wished to point out that the 
strangest misapprehension asto what they 
had done had arisen. The High Court, 
besides its judicial functions, exercised 
functions of superintendence over infe- 
rior tribunals of an Executive character, 
and the appeal made by the Govern- 
ment to the High Court involved the 
exercise of the latter to the entire exclu- 
sion of the former. Much misapprehen- 
sion had arisen in consequence of these 
two distinct functions of the High Court 
being confused together. It seemed to 
be thought that all that the High Court 
had power to do was to have brought 
up the case to their own Court, and there 
to have increased the sentence, which 
they could only have done upon the 
hypothesis that the offence charged was 
of a graver character than that of an 
assault. The complaint made was not 
that the sentence passed was too light, 
but that Mr. Leeds, instead of doing 
what he ought to have done and remit- 
ting the case to a higher tribunal, had 
improperly taken upon himself to adjudi- 
cate upon it. It was this conduct on 
the part of Mr. Leeds that had led the 
Government to appeal to the Executive 
functions of the High Court. Those 
functions, which they had derived from 
the old Sudder Court, had cast upon 
them the duty of rebuking and of calling 
in question the conduct of the magis- 
trates and of the other judicial function- 
aries throughout India; and, therefore, 
it was their duty in the case now under 
the notice of the House to have rebuked 
Mr. Leeds for his conduct in taking 
upon himself to determine a matter 
which he should have remitted to a 
higher tribunal for decision. Jt was the 
failure of the High Court to take that 
step and to exercise its Executive func- 
tions in this respect that had led to the 
Governor General of India calling their 
attention to the matter. To this com- 
munication from the Governor General, 
the High Court returned the somewhat 
curt answer, that in their view there was 
nothing in the sentence that had been 
a to call for particular observation. 

ut that was not the question which 
was raised by the Governor General. 
The High Court appeared throughout 
this discussion to have assumed that 
there was only one course open to them 
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in the matter, and that was to treat the 
case as if it had been brought before 
them on appeal. It was a mistake to 
assume that that position had ever been 
taken by the Governor General. The 
point raised by the Governor General 
throughout had been, that the conduct 
of Mr. Leeds had been such as to war- 
rant the Natives in thinking that, as the 
accused was a European, Mr. Leeds had 
chosen to treat it as a trumpery assault, 
when, if the case made out by the evi- 
dence of four witnesses was to be 
accepted as accurate, it was one of a 
somewhat bad manslaughter; the only 
ground for disbelieving their evidence 
being—first, that one witness did not 
see what they stated occurred; and, 
secondly, the probabilities of the case. 
It was a great pity that this controversy 
had ever arisen. But it was a contro- 
versy which had been rashly invoked 
by the High Court themselves, in conse- 
quence of their declining to exercise 
their functions of superintendence over 
an inferior tribunal, and of claiming for 
themselves absolute independence, not 
as regarded the exercise of their judicial 
functions, but of that of their Executive 
functions ; and their doing so had given 
rise to this dispute, which both he and 
the Secretary of State for India deeply 
lamented should have arisen. It was 
necessary for the Secretary of State for 
India either to admit, or deny this claim, 
and he was quite justified in assuming 
the right to criticize, and even, if neces- 
sary, to censure the conduct of these 
judicial authorities. Without under- 
valuing the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he must frankly say that he 
could not concur in the opinion he had 
expressed. What was really the matter 
to be discussed was the Act of 1861, 
which made the tenure of the Judges of 
India ‘‘during the pleasure of the 
Crown.” Those words were not used 
unadvisedly. Now, if any question 
arose as to any judicial or other office, 
the first question put by a lawyer was 
whether it was held during pleasure, or 
during good behaviour. It was enough 
to say that it was the deliberate view 
and intention of Parliament that the 
Judges in India should hold their offices 
during pleasure. But so far from 
accepting this position, the Judges of 
the High Court claimed to be in exactly 
the same position as the Judges in Eng- 
land. That being so, what was the 





principle on which the policy or im- 
policy of such a system ought to be 
decided? It would be admitted that it 
might be unadvisable to make the 
Judges of some of our Colonial depen- 
dencies perfectly independent. Even 
at home some checks had been found 
necessary; and in 1861, an Act had been 
passed to take away the independence 
of coroners, and to make them respon- 
sible to the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. Who were the Judges of 
the High Court? What functions did 
they exercise? And how were they to 
be made responsible? He submitted 
that, as a matter of fact, they were 
under the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Government, and that, as a matter of 
policy, they ought so to be. Was it 
without meaning that they held office 
during pleasure, according to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, and that 
the Governor General was entitled to 
remove them, subject to the pleasure of 
the Crown? The right hon. Gentleman 
would not contest that they were liable 
to be removed. They presided over 
Courts under circumstances where they 
were liable to no other check than that 
of the Executive Government. Every 
act done by that Government and by 
the Secretary of State for India was 
subject to the review of Parliament, and 
to the action of public opinion at home. 
The High Court had jurisdiction over 
30,000,000 of people. It was composed 
of five members, only two of whom 
had received a legal education. It 
had a Bar of 10 persons practising 
before it. There was only one news- 
paper published there, and no consider- 
able European population existed. For 
such a body to claim to be absolutely 
independent of all check and control was 
claiming more than the Judges at home, 
because in this country, where all manner 
of checks existed, the Judges were re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and might be 
removed on the Address of both Houses. 
In India the Legislative Council was 
prohibited from discussing anything but 
a Bill that was before it; and the only 
way in which this question could have 
been raised in the Council would have 
been by a Bill for the removal of the 
Judge. The Council was not like the 
House of Commons, which could discuss 
all topics of interest to the public, and 
there was no other institution to act asa 
check upon the most absolute tyranny 
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practised by persons in the position of 
Judges. When the question was put 
and the Government was invited to ex- 
press its opinion whether these Judges 
were as independent as the Judges in 
this country, or rather more so, it became 
necessary, as a matter of policy, to con- 
sider what position they held. Here we 
had the Press and the Bar; no one could 
over-value the benefit which accrued to 
the State from the active and vigilant 
observance of the conduct of the Judges 
by a Bar able and willing to make any 
complaint against misconduct or oppres- 
sion ; and the Press gave publicity to all 
judicial proceedings in every kind of 
Court. What a contrast between India 
and this country! And yet it was pro- 
posed to give the High Court of India 
an independence which was not enjoyed 
by any Judge in this country. The 
Privy Council took no cognizance of 
Indian criminal cases, and with no Bar, 
no Press, and no European public opi- 
nion within hundreds of miles, these 
Indian Judges, freed from responsibility, 
owing no obedience, and resenting any- 
thing like criticism on their conduct, 
would enjoy an absolute independence 
which would not be conducive to the 
interests of India, and would encourage 
the Natives to believe that our one 
object in being there was simply to get 
all we could. He was not suggesting 
that any one of these Judges had been 
guilty of misconduct; but it was known 
asa fact that in the administration of 
justice Judges had been known to say 
that they would not believe the oath of 
a Native, and one Judge had been heard 
to use words which, if not at once checked 
by the Executive, would have thrown 
India into a blaze of revolution; and 
was it to be allowed that, in such a con- 
dition of things the Judges were to be 
allowed to exercise a jurisdiction sub- 
ject to no check whatever? He regretted 
that the question should have been chal- 
lenged at all; but when the question 
was raised and the Governor General 
and the Secretary of State were asked— 
‘Do you concede to us that we are ab- 
solutely independent and are entitled 
not to be criticized by the proper Execu- 
tive authorities?’”’ only one answer could 
have been returned—namely, that they 
must be subject to the criticism of the 
Executive, for there was no other; but 
that they might rely upon its not being 
exercised rashly, or inconsiderately, espe- 
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cially as it would itself be exercised 
under the supervision of the British 
Parliament, and if anything improper 
or oppressive was done a remedy could 
easily be found in the censure of the 
Minister. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
feeling deep sympathy with the Governor 
General ofIndia and theSecretary of State 
in their endeavours to secure full justice 
to the Natives. There-were portions of 
the Minute of the Governor General 
claiming full justice for the Natives of 
India, in which every Englishman would 
fully and entirely concur. So far as the 
policy pursued’ with regard to the ma- 
gistrate who had tried this particular 
case was concerned, he (Sir Henry 
James) took no exception to what had 
fallen from the Solicitor General. He 
admitted that the Governor General was 
entitled to criticize the conduct of Mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, though whe- 
ther that would be an Executive or a 
judicial function might be open to doubt. 
Lords Salisbury and Lytton regarded 
it as Executive ; but, supposing it to be 
judicial, the most that could be said 
would be that the two had been con- 
founded, and the matter would not call 
for discussion, because no one would 
censure a Minister for such a mistake. 
Having, in his first despatch, approved 
the policy of Lord Lytton in the Fuller 
and Leeds cases, in the second, Lord 
Salisbury proceeded to answer the de- 
mand made upon him to define the posi- 
tion of the members of the Supreme 
Court. In this purely speculative des- 
patch he laid down what was the position 
of the Judges in relation, not only to 
this case, but also to all others; and it 
was to the principle embodied in the 
despatch that he took exception. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
dealt with this despatch, to which the 
terms of the Motion were directed. The 
definition that was given affected not 
only Judges in India, but every Judge 
that held office at the will of the Crown, 
for the same words in an Act of Parlia- 
ment could not have a different meaning 
in different Colonies; and, if the defini- 
nition given were correct, it would be 
binding upon every Governor in every 
Colony and dependency where there 
were Judges holding office at the will of 
the Crown, and would justify each Go- 
vernor in acting according to his own 
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discretion. It was this that made the 
question so serious. If the House of 
Commons thought it right to say, that 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
not ventured to say—namely, that they 
agreed with Lord Salisbury—of course 
the responsibility would rest with them ; 
but he trusted that either from the Se- 
cretary of State himself, or some other 
Member of the Government, there would 
come an acknowledgment that the terms 
of that despatch could not be supported. 
Of course, if a Judge flagrantly miscon- 
ducted himself, or was manifestly unfit 
for office, he ought to be removed; but 
the position taken up by Lord Salisbury 
appeared to him to be unconstitutional, 
inasmuch as he claimed the right for the 
Executive Government to interfere with 
the Judges in the exercise of their purely 
judicial functions, though he limited that 
interference to extreme cases. In so 
speaking of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, 
he (Sir Henry James) was not carping 
at words, but merely reproducing the 
sense of a passage which could not be 
explained away. In the same despatch 
Lord Salisbury declared that the right 
to dismiss any person holding office car- 
ried with it the right to indicate conduct 
which might, if persisted in, incur dis- 
missal, or, in other words, the right to 
approve or condemn the action of the 
officer who was liable to be dismissed. 
Now, he (Sir Henry James), whilst ad- 
mitting the full right of the Executive 
to dismiss a Judge for misconduct or 
unfitness, protested against the propo- 
sition that the power to dismiss gave 
also the power to approve, sanction, or 
condemn. Some hon. Members who 
considered the question in a perfunctory 
way, might feel disposed to support Lord 
Salisbury on the ground that the Home 
Secretary interfered with magistrates. 
But, in the present instance, the House 
had to deal with Judges appointed under 
the Patent of the Crown, which entirely 
altered the case. Besides, he very much 
doubted whether the power exercised by 
the Home Secretary was at all of the 
same nature as that which the Indian 
Government claimed. If it was neces- 
sary, as a matter of policy, that there 
should be a power of interference given 
to the Executive, it ought to be done by 
legislation. But at present this was a 
question of a constitutional right. These 
Indian Judges were appointed by the 
Crown under the Act of 1861, and were 





to hold office at the will of the Crown; 
and the meaning of the words ‘at the 
will of the Crown” was well defined by 
the Constitution. It was necessary to 
consider the history of the position of 
the Judges prior to the usurpations of 
the Stuarts. That history, he thought, 
was not very clearly to be found any- 
where. Hallam said that before the time 
of James I. the office was held ‘ during 
good behaviour;” but he failed to find 
the authority on which that statement 
was made, and he was inclined to think 
it ought to have been ‘“‘at the will of 
the Crown.” After Magna Charta there 
was always the greatest jealousy shown 
that the Judges should be able to fulfil 
the promise given in it, that justice 
should not be sold or denied. As early 
as the reign of Edward III. the oath 
administered to a Judge was that he— 

“shall indifferently administer justice to all 
men, as well foes as friends, that shall have any 
suit or plea before him, and this he shall not 
forbear to do though the King by his letters or 
by express word of mouth shall command the 
contrary.” 


In the same reign, the principle that the 
Crown should not interfere with the 
Judges in their judicial functions was 
laid down in a statute, and there were 
many other statutes to the same effect. 
In one case it was enacted that penalties 
should be inflicted on the Judges if 
they listened to the commands of the 
Crown. It was not till the time of the 
Stuarts that the Sovereign claimed a 
right of interference. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral), who was as well versed in Consti- 
tutional history as any Member of the 
House, must feel a pride not only as a 
lawyer, but as an Englishman, when he 
thought of the protests that were made 
against the usurpations that were at- 
tempted in those times. When James I. 
asked merely that the delivery of a judg- 
ment might be postponed, Chief Justice 
Coke refused to give him a promise that 
he would delay, even for a day, the exer- 
cise of his judicial functions. In sup- 
porting the claim of the King, Bacon 
admitted that, as between subject and 
subject, there was no right of inter- 
ference, and maintained merely that the 
right existed in matters in which the 
prerogatives of the Crown was attacked. 
In the case of the Indian Judges there 
was a general right of interference 
claimed, and that went far beyond the 
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worst claims of the Stuarts. There might 
be a feeling of sympathy with Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Lytton in their endea- 
vours to see full justice accorded to the 
Natives of India; but was a considera- 
tion of that description sufficient to war- 
rant interference with the Judges by any 
Governor General or any Executive in 
the exercise of their purely judicial func- 
tions? Policy had been spoken of; but 
in relation to the aspect of the question, 
was it not fatal to say that the Natives 
were not to have anyone standing be- 
tween them and an arbitrary Govern- 
ment? It might be necessary that the 
Executive Government of India should 
be carried on with some degree of arbi- 
trariness; there had been Governors 
General in India who had exercised 
arbitrary powers towards the Natives, 
and there might be such Governor 
Generals in the future. Well, were 
they to be allowed to send directions to 
the Judges as to how they were to ad- 
minister the law? He knew that it was 
not only the European community in 
India who were shocked at the despatch 
of Lord Salisbury, but also the intelli- 
gent Natives, who never knew in what 
position they would be placed if the in- 
dependence of the Judges were assailed, 
and who were as anxious as the Euro- 
peans for that independence. They had 
protested against the despatch, and were 
most anxious that the independence of 
the Judges from the Executive should 
be secured. They knew that those 
Judges were, for the most part, men of 
superior acquirements; that they were 
men who went out from England to 
India without prejudice; and that they 
were men of independent character. 
When Natives were made Judges it 
was a proof to them that we gave Na- 
tives some part in the administration of 
justice, and placed them, to some extent, 
upon an equality with ourselves. The 
Native Judges had many great attri- 
butes. They were quick to learn, in- 
telligent, retentive in memory, and capa- 
ble of making nice distinctions in legal 
matters. But there was one defect in 
them which anybody must recognize— 
there was a want of independence in 
them. It might spring from the nature 
of their Asiatic race, or from the fact 
that they were a governed, instead of 
being a governing race. He would ask 
the Friends of India who talked so much 
of their desire to assist the Natives of 
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India, what would be the result, if they 
told a Native Judge that he was to 
depend on the interference of the Exe- 
cutive Government; that they could 
censure him, could degrade him, could 
suspend his pay one day, and could 
restore it the next. He would be as 
obedient as possible to the Executive. 
He would watch the tendency of the 
Governor General, and act accordingly. 
This was an important feature of the 
question, and should not be lost sight of 
by those who defended interference with 
the Judicial Bench. In this despatch 
Lord Salisbury assumed that, wherever 
there was a power to remove a Judge, 
there was necessarily a power to approve 
or condemn his conduct. That, he (Sir 
Henry James) thought, was a most 
serious proposition. He took the posi- 
tion of the Executive Government to be, 
in relation to the Indian Judges, exactly 
the same as the power of Parliament 
was in relation to the English Judges. 
That which Parliament could do the 
Executive could do, and that which 
Parliament could not do, the Executive 
could not do. The position of Judges 
in India was in all respects as inde- 
pendent as that of Judges in England. 
So anxious was Parliament at the time 
to avoid the errors of the Stuarts, that 
it took from the Crown the power of 
removing Judges. If good behaviour 
was dependent on the judgment of the 
Crown, it was exactly the same thing as 
being at the will of the Crown. There 
was an authority which would com- 
mend itself to the House generally, and to 
hon. Members opposite, which laid down 
that proposition very clearly, and must 
receive the approbation of everyone. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who was at 
the time Colonial Secretary, had to deal 
in 1868 with the question of the judi- 
cial arrangements at Singapore, and he 
said— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive 
to the importance, or rather to the paramount 
necessity, of enabling the Colonial Judges to 
administer law in all cases which may be brought 
before them without any prospect or apprehen- 
sion of direct or indirect interference from the 
Executive.” 


In the time of Lord Althorp a Motion 
was brought forward to censure one of 
the Irish Judges. Sir Robert Peel made 
a most convincing speech against the 
claim put forward to censure and de- 
grade the Bench, and that Motion was 
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lost by an overwhelming majority. The 
House had never deviated from that 
time from the proposition confirmed by 
the vote on that Motion. In 1872, when 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt) brought forward a Mo- 
tion with respect to the Galway Election 
Petition and Mr. Justice Keogh, an ob- 
jection was taken to the form of that 
Motion, on the ground that it did not 
speak of the removal of a Judge. The 
hon. and learned Member at once ad- 
mitted that he would not take a middle 
course, because, if Mr. Justice Keogh 
was fit to be censured, he was not fit to 
be a Judge. He hoped he had suffi- 
ciently guarded himself from being sup- 
posed to be making an attack against 
the intentions of those who had framed 
this despatch, or even to be criticizing 
in a hostile spirit the policy which dic- 
tated it ; but against the wording of that 
despatch, and the principles contained 
in it, he felt it his duty to speak as 
earnestly as he could. The Government 
need not feel any humiliation in ad- 
mitting that the terms of that despatch 
could not be constitutionally justified. 
Those who had been in office knew how 
easily mistakes of this kind might be 
made. Everyone might have to ask for- 
giveness, and they must give and ask 
for pardon by turns. This despatch 
could not be supported, and the Govern- 
ment had not yet been pledged by the 
Solicitor General to support it. He hoped 
that the strong hand which tore up 
the first Fugitive Slave Circular would 
also tear up this despatch. Even if, for 
the moment, Lord Salisbury himself 
would have to say that the despatch 
could not be supported, he felt sure 
that the noble Lord would be generous 
enough, to accept that proposition if he 
saw that by making the admission he 
secured the establishment of full consti- 
tutional right for the sake of the inde- 
pendence of the Judges of the land. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would not have put himself forward 
in this debate if it had not been—what 
rarely happened to him—he was unable 
entirely to concur with the views of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James). He was 
entirely of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
opinion, that in the despatch of Lord 
Salisbury some indiscreet expressions 
had been used; yet, on the other hand, 
the absolute affirmation of identity in 





the position of the Judges in India and 
the Judges in England was a position 
which could not be sustained, and any 
attempt to enforce it would lead to very 
great difficulty, and, he might say, to 
very great danger. The contrast of the 
absolute assertion made on the one side 
and the other in this matter reminded 
him of a celebrated constitutional con- 
troversy between Pitt and Fox with re- 
ference to the Regency Question. Fox 
maintained the absolute right of the 
Prince of Wales to the Regency, while 
Pitt said the Prince of Wales had no 
more right to be Regent than any other 
person. Both these assertions were 
wholly wrong and unsound. He ven- 
tured to think that this debate ought 
not to be confined to mere technical 
considerations, but that it had a much 
larger scope, and it was impossible to 
apply to India their own sage maxims 
of constitutional law, however much they 
might respect them. The question was 
part of a great controversy, and not 
merely one of judicial functions ; it was 
a claim on the part of the Civil Service 
of India to exercise a kind of control 
over the Executive Government, and he 
could not believe that this would result 
in any advantage to the Native popula- 
tion. As the House was aware, the 
question had been made a lever for an 
attack upon the Executive, upon Lord 
Lytton and Lord Salisbury, which he 
(Sir William Harcourt) believed to be 
profoundly unjust and exceedingly mis- 
chievous; and he hoped it would not go 
forth that the House of Commons had 
sided with the violent attack which had 
been directed by the Civil Service of 
India against the Governor General and 
the Secretary of State. He was sure 
that his hon. and learned Friend would 
disclaim any such intention; but, un- 
less they took pains to express their 
ovinion clearly, great mischief would 
arise. He did not wish to say anything 
offensive to the Civil Service, but he 
could not overlook the fact that in every 
dominant race a tendency towards op- 
pression would show itself; and what- 
ever question of constitutional law might 
be involved, the real controversy was, 
whether the Executive should or should 
not hold its strong hand over the Civil 
Service, and prevent its falling into that 
besetting sin. The discussion, however, 
could not be narrowed to that one point. 
He had listened to the conditions men- 
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tioned by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton, and to his 
speech about the Stuarts, Lord Coke, 
and Bacon. He fully concurred with 
him, but failed to see how those matters 
applied to the particular question. The 
great offence of the Stuarts was that 
they tried to apply despotic principles to 
a free country ; but how could any such 
consideration affect their judgment on 
the principles which were to govern 
India? India was not a constitutional 
country, and though he did not under- 
value constitutional principles, he could 
not accept the proposition that they 
ought necessarily to underlie the go- 
vernment of all countries. It had been 
contended that the Judges of India were 
absolutely as free from control as they 
were in England, and that no treatment 
short of dismissal could influence them. 
But his hon. and learned Friend argued 
that the conduct of Mr. Leeds was 
wrong, and that he ought to have been 
dismissed; in that he could not agree 
with him, holding that, though his con- 
duct was wrong, the punishment sug- 
gested was wrongalso. He only wished 
to point out that the course pursued was 
not desirable, and a practice so Draco- 
nian in its severity would not be bene- 
ficial to India. His hon. and learned 
Friend had said that they could meddle 
with Judges in England, but not in 
India ; but what did that mean? If the 
Government in India were to have no 
control over them, who was to deal with 
them? Parliament certainly was not 
to exercise control. Were they going 
to erect the Judges in India into a 
power superior to the Executive, supe- 
rior to the Governor General, superior 
to the Secretary of State, and superior 
even to Parliament itself? He had a 
very high respect for the Judges who 
were under the control of the public 
opinion of a free country; but he was 
not disposed to repose confidence in 
Judges who were absolutely uncon- 
trolled in the distant regions of the 
East. There was a tendency in certain 
quarters to deify a man the moment he 
was made a Judge, and they were apt 
to imagine that, from that moment, he 
was removed from all the vices and 
faults that belong to human nature. But 
the fact was—which his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to forget—that a Judge 
was a man, and might commit errors 
even when he was calleda Judge. Why 
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they should suppose that the moment a 
man became a Judge he was fit to be 
entrusted with absolute, uncontrolled 
power he could not understand. He 
was an enemy to all forms of despotism, 
and this would be the most dangerous, 
oppressive, and mischievous of ll, 
What did they mean by a despotic Go- 
vernment? They meant that the Execu- 
tive was supreme. What did they mean 
by constitutional Government? They 
meant that the government was re- 
strained by Parliament and by public 
opinion. The question, then, was— 
Did they, or did they not, admit that 
India was despotically governed? If 
they said that India was constitutionally 
governed, he would admit all that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton had said; but if they admitted 
that India was despotically governed, 
then the analogy which had been drawn 
between India and a Constitutional Go- 
vernment was altogether inapplicable. 
They were told they must have the Con- 
stitutional Judge to stand between the 
Executive and the Natives of India; 
but why were they to assume that the 
Judges would stand between the Execu- 
tive and the Natives? The Judges 
themselves were members of the domi- 
nant caste—the most distinctive element 
of that dominant caste—and what was 
the power which alone could and would 
be disposed to stand between the Judi- 
ciary and the Natives? It was the 
Executive Government in India, which 
had the great advantage of being short- 
service men—men who had come from 
England fresh with the instincts of a 
free country, without the prejudices 
which belonged to the dominant class ; 
they were the most likely to stand be- 
tween the Judiciary and the Natives. 
He attached great importance to the 
principle of short service and to the fact 
that the men went out fresh, as it had 
been said, from a bath of liberty in 
England. They went to India with the 
principles that actuated England at 
home; they had not had time, under 
the enervating influence of the climate, 
and the still more enervating influence 
of a dominant class, to forget the prin- 
ciples on which the government of India 
was founded. They had to deal, no 
doubt, with a very difficult problem, 
but they did the best they could; they 
must try to balance these enormous 
powers; but he must object to the erec- 
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tion of a despotism which had never 
yet been known—the despotism of a 
Judiciary uncontrolled by a Bar, un- 
controlled by public opinion, and un- 
controlled by the Press. That a man 
should say—‘‘I am a Judge, I cover 
myself by that veil, I do what I like, 
Iam not responsible,” that was not a 
system to establish in India; and, with- 
out defending every expression used in 
the despatch, he must say it seemed to 
him that substantial justice had been 
done in a matter of immense import- 
ance. Absolute and uncontrolled power 
on the part of the Judges seemed to 
him incompatible with their rule in 
India, and he would therefore be no 
party to passing a censure on the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, no one could 
be more jealous than he was of the in- 
terference of the Executive with the 
Judges; but, after a careful considera- 
tion of the circumstances of the case, he 
had come to the conclusion that the de- 
spatch of the Secretary of State for 
India was entirely right. The Governor 
of the North West Provinces had, for 
his own information, applied to the High 
Court for their own opinion respecting 
the propriety of the sentence passed. 
They should have declined to give any 
opinion : they, however, replied to the 
effect that the sentence, though, per- 
haps, lighter than the Court might be 
disposed to fix, under the circumstances, 
did not appear to be especially open to 
objection. The letter, to which that was 
an answer, was a semi-official letter, and 
the opinion expressed in the reply to it 
was simply an unofficial opinion. The 
point was not one brought before the 
High Court in its judicial character. 
When the question came before the Go- 
vernment of India they used these very 
mild terms— 

“The Governor General in Council cannot 
but regret that the High Court should have con- 
sidered that its duties and responsibilities in 
this matter were adequately fulfilled by the 
expression of such an opinion.” 

But it should be remembered that this 
was not a question brought before the 
High Court in their judicial capacity. 
If the High Court was asked to express 
an informal opinion, surely the Gover- 
nor General, if he thought that opinion 
wrong, was justified in saying so? With 
regard to the general question, he could 
not put the Judges of the High Court 
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in India precisely on the same footing 
as the Judges in this country. There 
was, in the first place, this remarkable 
difference—that the Judges in this coun- 

held office guamdiu se bene gesserint, 
while the Judges in India held office 
durante bene placito. In this country the 
Crown could not dismiss a Judge, except 
upon an Address from both Houses. 
But in India there was no House of 
Commons, nor was there any public 
functionary or organ which could advise 
or rebuke a Judge, except the Viceroy ; 
and a milder admonition, with regard 
to the course which he thought ought to 
have been pursued in the present case, 
than that given by the Viceroy could 
not have been expressed in language. 
Even in this country, the fact that a 
Judge could only be removed on an Ad- 
dress by both Houses of Parliament 
did not prevent the House of Commons 
from calling in question the conduct of a 
Judge. For instance, in 1770, Serjeant 
Glyn moved in the House of Commons 
for a— 


“ Committee to inquire into the proceedings 
of the Judges in Westminster Hall, particularly 
in cases relating to the liberty of the Press ;” 


when, in the course of a long debate, 
the conduct of Chief Justice Mansfield 
was severely censured by the Mover, and 
by Dunning and Burke, ‘‘ while,” as 
Lord Campbell said, ‘it was stoutly 
defended by Gray, Attorney General 
Thurlow, Solicitor General, and 
Charles Fox.” If they in that House 
might call in question the conduct of a 
Judge without intending to move an 
Address, why might not something 
similar be done in India? He should 
certainly oppose the Motion if it could 
be pressed to a division. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, they must 
discuss this question as one wholly in- 
dependent of the claim set up by the 
Civil Servants of the Crown, and they 
must, moreover, consider to what the 
second despatch of Lord Salisbury would 
lead if it were carried out to its full ex- 
tent. His hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
William Harcourt) had said that the 
Government of India was a despotic Go- 
vernment, and its treatment must be 
different from that of a constitutional 
Government. But surely it was a ques- 
tion, if you were to govern a country 
despotically, how far you must leave that 
despotism unchecked, uncontrolled, and 
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unfettered. Was it not desirable to 
fetter that despotism with some of those 
checks and safeguards which had been 
found useful in this country, which was 
governed constitutionally ? Unquestion- 
ably, the sentence in this Fuller case 
was one which came within the judicial 
discretion of the Judge, if he honestly 
and fairly exercised that discretion ; and 
however much persons might dispute 
the expediency of the sentence, there 
was not anything in it so extravagant as 
to show that the Judge did not desire to 
do justice between Natives and men of 
his own race. Hence the extreme im- 
portance of Lord Salisbury’s second 
despatch, which laid down this—that 
the power of interference and censure 
on the part of the Executive was a 
power which ought to be exercised 
only in cases of extreme necessity. But 
what did Lord Salisbury mean by “ ex- 
treme necessity,” according to his own 
interpretation of the words? He meant 
that in every case in which the Judge 
exercised discretion it was in the power 
of the Executive to punish him for the 
sentence he had pronounced. Admitting 
that where there was no Parliament the 
Executive must exercise control, the 
next point they had to consider was to 
what extent, and in what direction, was 
that control to be exercised. When it 
was urged that Judges in India were 
free from the popular criticism and 
control which existed in England, it 
might be said that the same was true 
also of the Executive Government in 
India. The Indian Executive was all- 
powerful, and not under the same criti- 
cism as the English Executive; and, 
therefore, while there might be danger 
in leaving the Indian Judges too un- 
controlled, there might also be a similar 
danger in the case of the Indian Execu- 
tive. He hoped that such a public senti- 
ment was making way in India as would 
render it less likely now than ever that 
Englishmen, when dealing judicially 
with a Native, would deal with him 
differently from what they would do 
with a European. But Judges in India 
were not all of the dominant race ; some 
of them belonged to the subject-race, if 
so it was to be called; and this fact ren- 
dered the despatch the more dangerous, 
and made it important it should be un- 
derstood that if those powers were to be 
exercised in India, which were not exer- 
cised in England, they would at least be 
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kept under the strictest and most rigor- 
ous control and inspection. If the 
Executive was to be interfering con- 
stantly with the Judiciary, perhaps from 
over sensitiveness in favour of the 
Native—for such a thing was possible— 
it should be remembered that they 
might have a recoil in the opposite di- 
rection, when those who might think 
the Native had got more than his due 
would seek to get for the Englishman, 
perhaps, more than his due. The great 
object should be to hold the scales fairly 
between the two classes, and deal with 
them as if they were both of the same 
race. They should guard not only 
against favouring the strong against the 
weak, but also against favouring the 
weak against the strong; for as much 
mischief might be done by the latter as 
by the former; and it was a remarkable 
fact that among the earliest warnings 
given in the Books of Moses to a Judge 
as to the performance of his duty was 
this—‘‘Thou shalt not respect the person 
of the poor, nor honour the person of the 
mighty.” Admitting that there must 
be the right to dismiss a Judge for mis- 
conduct, he asked—was there necessarily 
involved in that the right, not only to 
censure him, but to prescribe a course 
of conduct? Because that was what 
was implied by the despatch. The 
next time a man exercised his judicial 
discretion, there was the danger that he 
might not act impartially, according to 
the best of his own judgment, but with 
an eye to please the authorities of Cal- 
cutta. If, excepting in the case of 
absolute misconduct, the Executive were 
to point out to a Judge that a certain 
course of judicial conduct might lead to 
his dismissal, that would tend to sap 
the independent judgment of the tri- 
bunals. Instead of censuring a particu- 
lar Judge for giving a particular sen- 
tence, the Government, if they had 
deemed it necessary, could have issued 
a circular on the subject to Indian 
magistrates generally. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE—ADMISSION 
OF CANDIDATES.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR rose to call 

attention to the new regulations in regard 

to candidates for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice; and to move— 


“That the regulations for the Indian Civil 
Service fail to fulfil the condition laid down, 
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when it was opened for public competition, 
‘That the r tions would deal fairly by all 
parts of the kingdom and all places of liberal 


education,’ inasmuch as they practically exclude 
the Scotch Universities, the Queen’s Colleges, 
Ireland, and similar institutions in London and 
the provinces, from participation in the pre- 
paration of candidates, either before or after 
competition; and because they will act injuri- 
ously by tending to withdraw youths from public 
schools at an early age in order to place them 


under a course of special training for the en- 
trance examinations.” 

The whole subject was one of great 
importance, for it involved the future 
judicial and fiscal administration of the 
Indian Empire. It was not only of much 
interest to this country, for these im- 
portant offices in India had become, by 
open competition, the inheritance of the 
whole nation, and not of a class. The 
influence which it had had upon the 
education of the middle classes was far 
from inconsiderable, as it had. broadened 
our idea of school training all over the 
country. It was necessary to understand 
the present plan before they could ap- 
proach the effect of the changes under 
the new regulations. The existing sys- 
tem was this—Any person might com- 
pete for the Civil Service of India be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21, and about 
250 candidates competed, though only 
30 or 40 were passed annually into the 
Civil Service. After the candidates were 
entered they became probationers, and 
received £150 a-year for two years, in 
order that they might be able to pursue 
their technical studies, and if they were 
then successful they could go to India. 
The change now proposed reduced the 
maximum age of 21 years to 19, and the 
candidate could not receive the £150 
unless he studied at the University. 
These were the two changes proposed, 
and he hoped that Lord Salisbury had 
not made them without great considera- 
tion. His Lordship submitted three 
questions to the Indian authorities. 
The first was—‘“ Does the system of open 
competition answer well, and are you 
getting good officials underthat system ?”’ 
The unanimous reply from India was in 
the affirmative, and Lord Salisbury, of 
course, took no action on that. The 
second question was—‘‘As it is impor- 
tant for young men to go out early, 
ought the maximum age to be reduced 
from 21 to 19?” That was a serious 
ehange, which would alter the whole 
character of pre ry education for 
the Civil Service in India, Lord Salis- 
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bury, in his despatch, said that Indian 
opinion was divided, because 38 were in 
favour of raising the age, and 27 for 
lowering it; and as they were so nearly 
balanced, he was obliged to act on his 
own opinion and that of his Council. 
That, however, was a most inaccurate 
way of giving the result of his inquiries, 
because a large proportion were in favour 
of leaving things as they were. The 
opinions were asked of 110 persons, in- 
cluding Judges, Members of Council, 
Governors, and Civil Servants. Of 
these, 41 were for leaving things as 
they were; 41 were in favour of raising 
the age to 22, 13 for making it 20, and 
15 in favour of making it 19. So that 
the result of the whole of the Indian 
evidence was that 95 were against the 
age Lord Salisbury had adopted, and 
only 15 in its favour. So that Lord 
Salisbury was technically right in 
saying that Indian opinion was divided, 
though it was divided into two very 
unequal parts. But were English au- 
thorities in its favour? First of all 
the Civil Service Commissioners gave 
the most cogent reasons why the age of 
21 should be retained in preference to 
19; but Lord Salisbury said that the 
Universities were in favour of reducing 
the age to19. There were 10 Univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom, but Lord 
Salisbury only wrote to two, Oxford and 
Cambridge. Of those, the latter gave 
no opinion at all; and at Oxford Dr. 
Liddell said, reduce the age to 19. The 
other eight Universities were not con- 
sulted at all; so that when Lord Salis- 
bury said the Universities were in favour 
of the change, he meant that Oxford was 
in its favour, for the other nine gave no 
opinion at all. He (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
believed that this change arose from the 
double position Lord Salisbury held—he 
was Secretary of State for India and 
also Chancellor of Oxford. His Lord- 
ship naturally attached great importance 
to the distinguished University of which 
he was the head, and so the Chancellor 
of Oxford, moved by Oxford, reduced the 
age to 19 to suit Oxford. Oxford, in his 
opinion, was wise and India foolish, other- 
wise Oxford would not have prevailed. 
On the next point Lord Salisbury did go 
according to Indian opinion. He asked 
—‘‘Do you attach much importance to 
University association and training for 
the men who go out to India ?” and the 
great majority of the India reporters 
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were in favour of that. The fact, how- | were B.A.’s from any part of the King- 


ever, was, that they were thinking of 
Haileybury in the olden time, and the 
esprit de corps which they got there, and 
which was so valuable. But that was 
exactly what they would not now get 
with the maximum age reduced to 19. 
The result would be that Oxford, with 
her wealthy University chest, would, as 
she was already doing, set up an Indian 
curriculum, with Indian tutors. Cam- 
bridge, which, as an University, was 
less wealthy, but which had rich Col- 
leges, would do the same in probably a 
less degree. Then, probably, out of 80 
probationers of the two years, 40, if not 
50, would be supplied by Oxford, 20 by 
Cambridge, and the remainder would 
be dribbled in ones and twos over the 
Scotch, Irish, and the London Univer- 
sities, Owens College, Manchester, and 
the Leeds and other Colleges. This 
might easily have been avoided. Asso- 
ciation might be secured by a monopoly 
given to a single College at Oxford or 
Cambridge, but disassociation must re- 
sult from freedom, even for the several 
Colleges of a single University to parti- 
cipate in the training. That was pointed 
out clearly by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, when the scheme was first 
broached in 1864. They showed that 
it might produce University feeling, but 
could not effect the Association of Hailey- 
bury. But University training could be 
had either before or after competition. 
Up to 1864, the maximum age had been 
22, and: then Oxford and Cambridge 
sent two-fifths of the candidates. On 
the reduction of the age to 21 they 
ceased to do so to a large extent, be- 
cause as Undergraduates entered at 19, 
they could not graduate before 21. This 
reduction did not operate against the 
Scotch and Irish Colleges, as they entered 
students at 17, who could graduate at 
20, and either enter the competition di- 
rectly or go after a special training of 
six months. For this reason, both 
Scotland and Ireland sent many more 
candidates than corresponded to their 
population. Now, all that Oxford and 
Cambridge required was either to shorten 
their curriculum, or to receive Under- 
graduates intended for competition at 
an earlier age than at present. That, 
in fact, was contemplated in the impend- 
ing reforms for those Universities. All 
that was necessary would have been to 
give 500 or 1,000 marks to all men who 
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dom. That would have given a great 
stimulus to candidates from Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the other Universities 
would have had a fair chance also. But 
Lord Macaulay had insisted on the im- 
portance of having general before tech- 
nical education. That was the experience 
of all professional training—a good 
studium generale first and technical 
training after. On that point, too, 
Indian opinion was very emphatic. Out 
of the 110 Indian reporters, no less than 
101 said that the two years of pro- 
bation were wholly required for such 
technical subjects as English, Anglo- 
Indian, Hindu, Mahomedan, and Roman 
Law; Indian History and Geography 
and Political Economy. But all that 
was new to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Their glory was to teach learning for its 
own sake, and regardless of its appli- 
ances, and now, regardless of their pe- 
culiar genius, they were going to convert 
them into mere technical schools. They 
could only do that also by tempting them 
with £12,000 of public money to become 
technical schools with a practical mo- 
nopoly. This was, moreover, entirely 
contrary to the principle which the emi- 
nent Committee of 1854 laid down for 
the Civil Service in India. That Com- 
mittee included Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Lefevre, the father of the hon. Member 
for Reading, and other persons eminent 
for their knowledge of India, and they 
took the greatest trouble in forming a 
scheme. The principle laid down was 
that no part of the Kingdom and no 
school should be exclusively set apart 
for the Civil Service in India, and their 
rules accordingly dealt fairly with all 
parts of the Kingdom. The effect of 
the new scheme, on the contrary, would 
practically shut out all the Universities 
except Oxford and Cambridge, as they 
would not find it worth their while to set 
up an Indian curriculum with Indian 
tutors, and that being so Lord Salisbury 
would very properly not recognize them. 
The Scotch and Irish Universities, as he 
had shown, could not compete for the 
probationers, and they were now shut 
out from preparing them before compe- 
tition. Because as their students could 
only graduate at 20, they could not now 
send students as before between 17 and 
19. It was clear that candidates must 
now begin their special preparation at 
15 or 16, a year before they could even 
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enter the Universities. But what did 
Lord Salisbury himself say as to the 
effect of Scotch Universities on the 
history of our Indian Empire? His 
words were— 

“Tt was undoubted that most of the great 
men to whom the Indian Empire was owing 
were Scotchmen, and that the Scotch Univer- 


sities had done a noble work in preparing the 
Civil Servants for the administration of India.” 


Then why exclude them for the future ? 
Another effect of the change which he 
objected to was that it offered great 
facilities to the rich and shut out the 
poor. Hitherto the Scotch and Irish 
Universities had been remarkably suc- 
cessful in sending out poor men. But 
neither Scotland nor Ireland had great 
public schools like England, and it was 
owing to their Universities that poor 
men could get a good education. But 
in the future these could be of no use 
as regarded our Indian Empire to the 
poor inhabitants of those countries. It 
was a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the English public schools would be 
benefited by the new regulations. He 
had no doubt that it had been thought 
in the India Office that Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other of our great schools 
would be able to send up men direct, 
but they had not been able to do so; 
the crammers had been able to beat 
them entirely, and they would do so in 
future. He had Lord Salisbury’s autho- 
rity for saying that the crammers must 
in the end win and remain masters, both 
of the schools and the Universities. To 
take a boy away from school and all his 
early associations, to deprive him of his 
best years of bright boyhood, and to 
place him in the hands of a crammer, 
was one of the most deplorable results 
of these new regulations. Lord Salis- 
bury and his Council were, no doubt, 
much influenced in their change by the 
terrors that London was a bad and dan- 
gerous place for the training of proba- 
tioners. The professed ‘‘ moral respon- 
sibility ” of Oxford and Cambridge had 
charms for him. He would not believe 
the Civil Service Commissioners when 
they said they had ascertained uo evils 
of a London residence. Their words 
ought to be before the House— 


“Further reflection and observation have 
tended to confirm the Commissioners in the be- 
lief that young men who have already given the 
best proof of steadiness and self-control by suc- 
cess in an arduous Commission, a system under 
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which they are left free to choose for them- 
selves the place and manner of their studies, is 
a better preparation for the perfect liberty 
which they are so soon to enjoy in India than 
any supervision that the discipline of a College 
could supply.” 


If there were any real dangers in a 
London residence, the new Regulations 
would increase them tenfold, because in 
future they were likely to apply to the 
great proportion of the 250 candidates 
who come up to the London Special 
Trainers, and not only to the few proba- 
tioners. For by the new system they 
brought boys to London at a very much 
younger age, before they had attained 
any stability, and when the perils of 
London would be infinitely greater to 
them. But had London done such harm 
in the past? The Civil Service Com- 
missioners stated in their Report that 
they had never had to refuse a certifi- 
cate of good conduct to a probationer. 
He wanted to know what were the re- 
commendations by which this change 
was supported? He had shown that 
they did not come from India—indeed, 
that Indian opinion was against the 
change. His complaint was best summed 
up in the terms of the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice; but which 
the Forms of the House prevented him 
from moving. 

Mr. HERMON protested in the 
strongest manner against the important 
business of the evening—namely, the 
consideration of Votes in Supply—Votes 
which the Government stood in need of 
if they were to avoid national bankruptcy 
—being interfered with, if not wholly 
thrown aside, by no fewer than 35 Mo- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman had 
devoted a great deal of time to this 
question, and he had delivered an able 
and interesting speech, and he wished 
the speech had been made on some night 
when the House was not asked to vote 
money. He hoped the money would be 
voted that night, and that the Estimates 
would not be deferred to a late period 
of the Session, when there would be no 
opportuuity for discussing them. 

Mr. ANDERSON pointed out that 
the complaint of the hon. Member for 
Preston, that Supply was delayed by 
these Motions, was not well founded, it 
having been the immemorial practice of 
the House to discuss grievances before 
Supply, and the Government having 
through a recent concession the power 
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to take as many Mondays as they pleased 
for the Estimates, when only grievances 
pertaining to those particular estimates 
could be brought up. His right hon. 
Friend had been deprived, by the action 
of the Government, from bringing on the 
Motion the last time it was on the Paper, 
and therefore Government could not 
complain of his doing it now. His right 
hon. Friend’s able speech had been 
thrown away, for not only was he unable 
to take a division upon the subject, but 
very few of his Colleagues upon the 
front Opposition Bench had been present 
to support him, and six out of the seven 
or eight Members of the Ministry pre- 
sent had been fast asleep the whole time, 
and yet the speech was one well worthy 
of attention, but a debate always fell 
flat if a division could not be taken on it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had exposed 
the extremely insidious plan which had 
been devised by the Secretary of State 
for India who was the head of Oxford 
University, and who nominally in the 
interests of India had adopted a plan 
which was really prejudicial to India 
and would do no good to anybody except 
the University of Oxford. It was, in 
fact, an insidious plan for benefiting 
Oxford at the expense of all the other 
Universities and Colleges in the King- 
dom. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Playfair), in his otherwise fair speech, 
had made one observation which seemed 
to be quite uncalled for, and it was that 
the duties of Secretary of State for India 
and Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford were incompatible. He also in- 
sinuated, as did also the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), that 
Oxford, and Oxford alone, owing to his 
noble Friend’s position as Chancellor of 
that University, was to get the benefit 
of the changes referred to. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought it right to impute such motives 
to a Minister of the Crown. What the 
Secretary of State had mainly to con- 
sider was the interests of the Indian 
Civil Service. When Lord Salisbury 
came into office the system of competi- 
tive examination had been in existence 
for some time. It was, however, repre- 
sented to him that the present system of 
training through which all candidates 
after competition had to pass was not 
the best that could be devised. Lord 
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Salisbury took opinions on the sub- 
ject, and an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of representations came to him 
from India that the association of candi- 
dates after they had passed their exami- 
nation would be most desirable. Under 
the former system every candidate was 
obliged to live in London for two years. 
He had no doubt that, on the whole, 
they behaved very well; but he would 
appeal to the Bera of das bars to 
say whether, if they had sons between 
18 and 21, they would like under such 
circumstances to turn them loose in Lon- 
don for two years with the knowledge 
that the only control exercised over them 
during that period would be a periodical 
examination? Lord Salisbury kept the 
system of competitive examination in- 
tact ; but he found that the only way to 
obtain the advantages of association was 
to induce the young men to go to the 
University. It was then necessary that 
the limits of age should be reduced, and 
the Secretary of State reduced the maxi- 
mum age from 17 to 19, instead of 21. 
He accordingly laid down the rule that 
they must go to some College—giving a 
broad and liberal interpretation to the 
selection—and he said that only those 
who complied with this condition should 
have the allowance of £150 a-year, now 
given to them during their period of 
probation. It was never intended that 
this rule should exclude either the 
Irish or Scotch candidates. Dublin 
University had not protested against 
this arrangement, nor had he heard 
that either the Queen’s Colleges or 
the Scotch Universities had been pre- 
vented from sending up their quota for 
the competitive examinations. There 
were probably certain institutions to 
which young men went at certain ages, 
and they might be affected by the new 
limits of age; but it was an entire delu- 
sion to suppose that the reduction of age 
would affect the candidates who came 
up from the Scotch Universities. He 
believed that the great majority of them 
left their Universities under the age of 
19. The real complaint against the pro- 
‘ace alteration on the part of the Scotch 

niversities was that candidates would 
not be able to take their degrees pre- 
vious to passing the competitive exami- 
nation by which they could alone become 
eligible for the Indian Civil Service. He 
repeated, that what the India Office 
had to think of was the interest and con- 
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venience of the Civil Service, and the 
majority of the India Council agreed 
with the Secretary of State in thinking 
that association was absolutely necessary 
for these young men. If this association 
could only be accomplished by reducing 
the age, the Secretary of State was bound 
to do what was best for India, even if it 
affected the interests of some Educational 
institutions. The scheme had not yet 
come into operation ; but if it were found 
to be attended with prejudicial results, 
it would-be proper and opportune on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman to point 
out its disastrous effects. At present, to 
speak of such results, was prophetic an- 
ticipation. The best consideration had 
been given to the Regulations, which it 
was believed would operate beneficially, 
and which were not intentionally framed 
to exclude either Scotchmen or Irish- 
men. If in their operation they were 
found to have such an effect, represen- 
tation of the fact would be listened to, 
and such alterations made as would 
remedy the evil. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER acknowledged 
that in troubling the House with any 
remarks on that occasion he did so on 
personal grounds, because he was con- 
nected with one of the Scotch Univer- 
sities—namely, that of Aberdeen, and 
he had had an opportunity of finding 
out what sort of men went to Scotch 
Universities, and, in his opinion, the 
hard work they had there fitted them 
for service to their country afterwards. 
That being so, they had to consider what 
was the effect of this Minute on those 
men. The noble Lord had said that 
they were not affected atall. They were 
affected very much indeed. The noble 
Lord said that they might get their 
education before they were 19; but at 
the present moment they passed their 
degrees at the University first, and then 
came up for examination. It was im- 
possible for them to subject themselves 
to this examination and then go to the 
University afterwards. The effect of 
this system would be to exclude the 
students of Scotch Universities from the 
part which they had hitherto taken in 
the Indian Civil Service. One-tenth of 
the whole came from the Scotch Univer- 
sities, and they would all acknowledge 
the ability with which that Service was 
conducted. The question was whether 
they would support and endorse a system 
the practical working of which would 
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be to throw the Indian Civil Service into 
an Oxford or Cambridge College, more 
probably into an Oxford College? He 
did not consider that the argument for 
the association of young men before they 
went out to India carried conviction with 
it; for how could they secure associa- 
tion? The system might result in a 
special Oxford College for the purpose 
of the Indian Service; but he ventured 
to think it would be better if students 
had been left to run their chance of 
competing in an examination in London. 
He believed that some people enter- 
tained the idea that the moral conduct 
of the students would be better pre- 
served by their being at Oxford rather 
than in London; but if they were so 
weak in their morale that they required 
that protection, so much the worse for 
the future government of India. He 
trusted that the scheme would be re- 
garded as purely tentative, and he 
doubted whether this particular plan of 
giving a monopoly to a particular Col- 
lege of Oxford would answer. 

Captain NOLAN said, the idea of 
there being any association necessary 
for the training of young men for the 
future government of India was a bit of 
nonsense. The simple question was 
whether a monopoly should be given to 
the English Universities. He had gone 
through a competitive examination, and 
he thought the examinations ought to 
be open to all young men who believed 
they were competent to go through the 
ordeal, and that they should not be con- 
fined to the sons of the great and inde- 
pendent, who had influence which was 
used for their relatives or friends. Some 
slight concession had been made by the 
Government to the Irish Universities; 
but the appointments were reserved 
principally for Oxford. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that all those who had spoken against 
Lord Salisbury’s scheme had spoken on 
behalf of Scotland and Ireland, and not 
of England. He believed that English 
University opinion was by no means 
unanimously in favour of Lord Salis- 
bury’s scheme. That opinion rather 
was that the attendance of students of 
one particular class at the University, 
taking no part in its ordinary work, 
would be a curse to the University and 
no great advantage to the students. 

Mr. LAW observed that if the facts 
stated by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
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Lyon Playfair) were correct, the opinion 
of those most competent to judge— 
namely, the Indian officials—had been 
given decidedly against the proposed 
change. Lord Salisbury thought it im- 
portant to have the opinion of these 
officials for his guidance, and it now ap- 
peared that 95 were against the reduction 
of age and only 15 in its favour. If 
that were so, why should the opinion 
of those Indian officials be completely 
disregarded by the noble Lord? The 
proposed change would be a most serious 
interference with the interests of the 
Scotch and Irish Universities. He hoped 
the proposal would receive more con- 
sideration before anything was done in 
the matter. 


VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that he under- 
stood Army Estimates were not to be 
taken, and that the House was asked to 
resolve itself into Committee for the pur- 
pose simply of voting large sums on 
account of Civil Service Estimates. He 
wished, therefore, on his own behalf, and 
on behalf of several hon. Friends near 
him, to enter a strong protest against the 
course which the Government intended 
to pursue. He had placed on the Notice 
Paper a Resolution on the subject which 
the Forms of the House did not allow 
him to move: it was to this effect— 


‘‘ That it is not expedient, at so late a period 
of the Session, to grant any further Votes on 
Account for Civil Service Estimates.” 


In preparing that Resolution he had fol- 
lowed the exact words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Home Se- 
cretary, in a Motion which he brought 
forward on May 25th, 1871, and which 
he supported in a speech strongly con- 
demning the Liberal Government for 
proposing Votes on Account at so late a 
period of the Session. But they had 
now arrived at a month later in the 
Session, and there was all the more 
reason why the House should resist the 
proposals of the Government. In 1871, 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cross) brought forward his Motion, it 
was received with quite a chorus of ap- 
proval from the Conservative benches. 
The hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck) complained of the great 
abuses which must necessarily arise from 
deferring the full consideration of the 
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Estimates by passing Votes on Account. 
The present First Lord of the Admiralty 
took the same line, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley), with his usual 
terseness and clearness of expression, 
condemned the practice of discussing the 
Estimates at so late a period that they 
might be said to be shuffled through the 
House rather than discussed; and he 
expressed the suspicion that the Esti- 
mates might be purposely delayed from 
the desire of Ministers to shut the mouths 
of private Members who wished to bring 
forward Motions on going into Committee 
of Supply. Let the House remember the 
position in which they were placed in 
this matter. There had already been a 
large sum granted in Votes on Account 
at the beginning of the Session, amount- 
ing to £3,606,000, and there was, no 
doubt, a justification for that proceeding 
in consequence of the operation of the 
Exchequer and Audit Act, which com- 
pelled the surrender of unexpended 
balances at the close of the financial 
year. It was therefore necessary, in 
order to meet the current expenditure, 
for the Government early in April to ask 
for Votes on Account in anticipation of 
Committee of Supply on detailed Esti- 
mates. He did not object to that course 
provided only a moderate sum were 
asked for; but the case was altogether 
different at later periods of the Session. 
The Government now asked them to 
vote at the end of June the sum of 
£1,827,910 on account of Civil Service 
Estimates, which was equal to five or 
six weeks expenditure, and if it were 
granted, what would be the conse- 
quence? Most probably that the con- 
sideration of Civil Service Estimates 
would be thrown over to August, when 
it would be utterly impossible to give 
them any serious attention. Probably 
they would be hurried through in a 
small and jaded Heuse, upon a Morning 
Sitting on a Saturday in the first or 
second week in August, when the 
slightest attempt at discussion would 
be resented as an intolerable nuisance. 
They would probably be told, as was 
customary upon these occasions, that it 
was an ‘Imperial necessity” to pass 
this Vote on Account to meet the En- 
gagements of the Government at Quarter 
Day; but who were to blame for the 
existing difficulty? Clearly the Govern- 
ment Seaiasives, by the way in which 
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they had managed the business of the 
House in postponing Supply to this late 
period of the Session. They might have 
availed themselves of several Mondays 
which they had devoted to other Business 
not of a pressing character. Take, for 
instance, the Prisons Bill, for which 
there was no urgent necessity, but 
which had occupied at least two Mon- 
days which might otherwise have been 
devoted to making considerable progress 
with the Estimates. The other day, on 
a public occasion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded to the large amount 
of time which had been swallowed up 
by the Prisons Bill, and to the probable 
large demands upon the national funds 
which would result from that piece of 
legislation. The right hon. Gentleman 
was no doubt right in his statement ; 
but, without dwelling upon any indi- 
vidual case, it was quite evident that 
the Government by giving precedence to 
Committee of Supply might have pre- 
vented the House being driven into its 
present position. The practice of Votes 
on Account was so objectionable that it 
would be right to take strong measures 
to put a stop to them; and he was con- 
vinced that if the Vote were refused on 
the present occasion, although there 
might be some temporary inconvenience 
to the Government Departments, there 
would be a final stop put to the vicious 
practice in future Sessions. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could see nothing prac- 
tical in such speeches as that to which 
the House had just been listening, which 
took up a good deal of time, and which 
stood in the way of the very thing which 
the speakers themselves contended ought 
to be done. They were all agreed that 
one of the most important duties of the 
House of Commons was to canvass the 
Estimates in Supply, and any Govern- 
ment that attempted to prevent the can- 
vassing of the Estimates would be guilty 
of great misconduct. But the Govern- 
ment had, as a matter of fact, done all 
they could to bring in Supply on various 
occasions since the opening of the Ses- 
sion. Indeed, he would venture to say 
that in no previous Session had the 
House been so often invited to go into 
Committee of Supply. When, however, 
Supply was put on the Notice Paper as 
the Business of the evening, the time 
was occupied in discussing Motions of 
various kinds—a course to which he 
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offered no objection — until near 12 
o’clock, when it was urged that it was 
too late to proceed with Supply. It was 
not, therefore, the fault of the Govern- 
ment that they were not able to get into 
Supply. It was not by any action of the 
Government that that night had been 
occupied with other matters than Supply, 
and on other occasions they had ine 
prevented from going into Supply in con- 
sequence of the tiresome debates that 
had taken place on such unimportant 
subjects as the Queen’s Plates and Se- 
cret Service money .On one occasion no 
less than six-and-a-half hours had, he 
recollected, been consumed in getting 
through five Votes. If that was the 
course to be pursued, the House must 
make up its mind to sit, not only into 
August, but into September, and it was 
very —— as it was that the Session 
would be an unusually long one. It was 
absolutely necessary to take Votes on 
Account, otherwise the money would not 
be forthcoming with which to pay the 
current services of the country. Next 
Monday a fresh quarter would be com- 
menced, and the ordinary quarterly pay- 
ments would become due; and he wished 
to know whether the House desired that 
the Government should tell the Civil 
servants that they could not pay their 
salaries because the House refused to 
vote the money for them? He could 
assure them that he was not at all 
anxious to take Votes on Account, be- 
cause by doing so an opportunity was 
afforded to hon. Members of raising the 
same objections to a Vote over and over 
again. The Government had endea- 
voured ever since Friday, the 16th 
March, to bring forward the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, but without success. It 
was not the fault of Government that 
different subjects had been brought for- 
ward for discussion on going into Supply, 
because they had no power to prevent 
such subjects being brought forward. 
The result of the course which had been 
taken in the present instance by the 
hon. Member would be, whatever might 
be his intention, simple obstruction, and 
it seemed like an attempt, under the 
guise of trying to get forward, to pre- 
vent them from getting forward. Under 
the present system of surrendering the 
balances at the end of the year, the 
Government must ask for Votes on Ac- 
count, otherwise they could not carry on 
the business of the country. What 
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remedy did the hon. Member propose 
for it? Were the Government to abolish 
the system of surrendering the balances 
at the end of the year? [Mr. Rytanps: 
No!] Did he mean to limit the power 
of hon. Members to move Amendments 
on the Motion that the House do re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply ? 
{[Mr. Rytanps: No!] Then what did 
the hon. Member mean? Was the House 
before it began any legislative measures 
to pass all the Votes in Supply? If so, 
he was afraid there would be an outcry 
against the Government for endeavour- 
ing to curtail the sitting of Parliament. 
The real truth was, that if the House 
desired that its Business should be pro- 
perly conducted, it must assist in doing 
it properly, and hon. Members must not 
come forward, as the hon. Member for 
Burnley had done, obstructing, and not 
facilitating business. The Government 
had already overdrawn to a certain ex- 
tent, and if this Vote on Account were 
not passed the greatest irregularity 
would result, and the public service 
must necessarily suffer. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was for the 
Government to say how they would ob- 
tain money. The Government were*re- 
sponsible for the conduct of Business in 
that House, and it was their duty to 
facilitate it, instead of which they occu- 
pied the Morning Sittings with measures 
that were of no importance. The pre- 
sent Government had the whole time of 
the Session at their disposal, and what 
legislation had they to show for it? He 
might be called obstructive. But the 
real question was, whether or not the 
House was to control the supplies? He 
thought it could not do so if the Votes 
were taken at so late a period in the 
Session and in a lump sum. 

Mr. GOLDSMID maintained that the 
statement made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to Civil Service Es- 
timates in the early part of the Session 
had materially facilitated the progress 
of the Estimates. The best way to 
get through Supply would be to have 
Morning Sittings, at which it could be 
taken. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was 
not deserving of the censure which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had passed 
upon him. The right hon. Gentleman 
had addressed the House at considerable 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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length, and did not appear to be ex- 
ceedingly anxious to go into Committee 
of Supply. He (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) did not think that when a 
Vote on Account was asked for they 
were wasting time in asking whether 
the Business of the House had been 
conducted in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. There was a Standing Order that 
on Mondays no Motions could be 
brought forward on Supply except in 
relation to the Estimates, and the Go- 
vernment had not availed themselves of 
the facilities given by that Order. Ata 
very early period of the Session they 
had asked for Morning Sittings; but 
they had used these Sittings for the 
purpose of advancing Bills which, in 
the opinion of a considerable number of 
Members, were of no great importance, 
and not in taking Supply. On the 
evenings of the days on which Morn- 
ing Sittings were held the House was 
generally counted out, and Members 
who were thus prevented from bringing 
forward their Motions naturally took 
advantage of the first night when 
Supply was down to bring them before 
the House. It was the conduct of the 
Government and not the conduct of the 
House which had rendered it necessary 
to make this demand for a Vote on 
Account which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted was objectionable. 
Mr. BUTT thought the charge of ob- 
struction made against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley was perfectly unfounded. 
He was not obstructing the business of 
Supply, but obstructing a Vote on Ac- 
count to which they all objected. They 
understood that the business of the 
night was to be the Army Estimates, 
and not one of these Motions could have 
been brought forward if the Govern- 
ment had taken the Army Estimates. 
He thought it was better that legisla- 
tion should be postponed than such a 
violation of the Constitution should oc- 
eur as the House losing control over 
the Army Estimates. If he withdrew 
his opposition to the Vote on Account, 
he should like to know if the Govern- 
ment would name a day on which the 
Estimates would come before the House, 
so that they might have an opportunity 
of discussing them? Take, for instance, 
the Irish Education Estimates, on which 
there were important Motions that they 
desired to have the opportunity of dis- 
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Mz. GATHORNE HARDY expressed 
a hope that the Business of the evening 
might proceed without heated contro- 
versy between the two sides of the 
House. He would remind the noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) that eight Mondays had al- 
ready been taken in Supply. Ontwo of 
them the Army Estimates had been set 
down with the unusual result that only 
two Votes had been obtained on each 
occasion, while to-night Supply had not 
yet been reached. As for the present 
state of Business, the interests of the 
private Members seemed to him to be 
as much concerned as those of the Go- 
vernment. That night there had been 
32 Motions on the Paper, and nobody 
knew beforehand which of them would 
be taken. Surely some remedy for this 
state of things was desirable? It was 
now the intention of the Government to 
proceed steadily with the Estimates, 
and he could assure the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) that 
the House would have a full oppor- 
tunity for discussing the various items. 
He hoped that that evening the House 
would grant the Vote which was so 
necessary for the carrying on of the 
public service. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to remark on, 
not to say contradict, the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
the vast amount of time expended in 
discussing the Secret Service Vote, and 
also the Vote for Queen’s Plates for 
Ireland and Scotland. He (Mr. Par- 
nell) was in the House that night, and 
there were just two hours spent on the 
Secret Service Vote. Many of the 
speeches were of 10 or 15 minutes’ 
length, and on his own part he spoke 
only five minutes. It was a subject of 
great interest, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must agree that the time was 
not ill-spent. As to the Queen’s Plates 
Votes, the Scotch Plates were discussed 
by Scotch Members almost entirely, and 
the next Vote was opposed by the noble 
Lord sitting just behind the Treasury 
Bench (Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
his speech much exceeded in length that 
of any other speech made during the 
evening by any Member in connection 
with the Secret Service Vote. Those 
two Votes did not take much more than 
an hour, so that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer threw up his hands and 
called upon the House to bear witness 
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to the time wasted it was quite unneces - 
sary. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) would not be de- 
terred from doing his duty by the charge 
of obstruction. He had heard that 
charge made by many persons, and by 
writers in the newspapers, during the 
present Session, but in no case was that 
charge substantiated. He regretted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fol- 
lowed that bad example, and if he had 
tried to substantiate that charge he 
would have found himself unable to 
do so. 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Service, $c. Estimates. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a further sum, not exceeding £1,327,910, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 
31st day of March 1878: viz.— 


CIVIL SERVICES. 


Crass I. 
£ 
Metropolitan Police Courts 900 
Cxuass II. 
Ireland :— 

Chief Secretary's Office 2,200 
Boundary Survey sti os 60 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 

Office ee a: i“ 200 
Local Government Board 11,000 
Public Record Office 500 
Public Works Office 2,500 
Register Office, General .. 1,500 
General Survey and Valuation 1,800 

Crass III. 
England :— 

Law Charges . 5 5,000 
Criminal Prosecutions .. -» 16,000 
Chancery Division, High Court of 

Justice ae ee -« 16,000 
Queen’s Bench, &c. Divisions, High 

Court of Justice ae oa 5,000 
Probate and Divorce Registries, High 

Court of Justice aa ie 8,000 
Admiralty Registry, High Court of 

Justice ae ee .. 1,200 
Wreck Commissioner’s Office 1,000 
Bankruptcy Court, London 4,500 
County Courts .. 30,000 
Land Registry Office 500 
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Police Courts, London and Sheerness 
Metropolitan Police ‘ . 
Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies . 
County Prisons, Great Britain é 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Lord Advocate, and Criminal Pro- 
ceedings , 
Courts of Law and J ustice 
Register House Departments 
Prisons and Judicial Statistics 


Ireland :— 

Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 

tions . oe . 
Court of Chancery os 
Common Law Courts ° 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolv ency 
Landed Estates Court... 
Probate Court .. 
Admiralty Court Registry 
Registry of Deeds es 
Registry of Judgments e 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Constabulary ° 
Government Prisons, &c. 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asy lum 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges 


Crass IV. 


England :— 
Public Education 
Science and Art Department 
British Museum . 
National Gallery ; 
National Portrait Gallery 
Learned Societies ; 
University of London 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition 
Paris International Exhibition 


Scotland :— 
Public Education 
Board of Education 
Universities, &c. 
National Gallery 


Ireland :— 
Public Education 
National Gallery 
Queen’s University 
Queen’s Colleges 


Oxass VY. 

Diplomatic Services 
Consular Services 
Colonies, Grantsin Aid .. 
Orange River Territory and St. 

Helena 6 
Suppression of the Slave Trade 
Tonnage Bounties, &. .. 
Emigration 
Suez Canal (British Directors) 


Crass VI. 
ae and Retired Allow- 


Merchant Seamen’s Fund | Pensions, 
a oe oe 
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£ Relief of Distressed British Seamen £ 
1,200 | Abroad 2,500 
70,000 | Hospitals and Infirmaries, ‘Treland . 2,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
30,000 Allowances, Great Britain 500 

8,000 Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
2,500 Allowances, Ireland 500 
Commutation of Annuities 600 
6,000 Crass VII. 
5,000 | Temporary Commissions 2,000 
pon Miscellaneous Expenses 1,000 
, pal ian 
Total for Civil Services .. £747,910 
7,500 
3,500 REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
2,500 | Customs ea .. 80,000 
1,000 | Inland Revenue *. =. «- 150,000 
1,000 | Post Office 200,000 
1,000 "| Post Office Packet Service 50,000 
‘ ed Post Office Telegraphs 100,000 
5 24 Total for Revenue Departments .. 580,000 
25,000 S 
3,500 Grand Total £1,827,010 
600 
6,000 ‘ 

Mr. BUTT moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £316,750, the amount in- 
cluded on account of Class 4. The hon. 

150.000 and learned Member said, he did not 
25,000 | Wish to persevere with his opposition 
9,000 | then, if he had the assurance that there 
600 | would be an opportunity of discussing 
ie the Irish Education Estimates. At the 
"909 | Same time, he reminded them of a Motion 
300 | he had brought forward early in the 
1,200 | Session, on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed that to defer Esti- 
75,000 | mates to a late period of the Session was, 
250 |in fact, to deprive Parliament of the 
1,500 | proper control over the Estimates. To 
200 | vote the Estimates and to guard the 
public purse was the first and highest 
50,000 | duty of the House. But so much of 
= their time had been taken up in patching 
1,000 | up statutes, that the House had lost all 
control over the Government expendi- 
ture. When he contrasted the great 
10,000 | promises of late Sessions with the little 
20,000 | work done, he could not help thinking 
6,000 | that they ought to have more time to 
ase discuss the Estimates. 

600 Motion made, and Question proposed, 
1, yond “That a further sum, not exceeding £1,011,160, 
150 be granted \to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charge for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments, to the 

31st day of March 1878.”—(Mr. Butt.) 
85,000 Tue O’CONOR DON said, they might 


5,000 





without difficulty grant a Vote on Ac- 
count if the Government would promise 
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that the Estimates should be brought on 
when they could be fully discussed. They 
were entitled to ask the Government to 
fix a day if they made this grant on ac- 
count. It was true that there had been 
32 Amendments on going into Committee 
of Supply, but that was because the 
Government had put down a Vote on 
Account of the Civil Service Estimates ; 
and therefore every Member was obliged 
to put his Notice down, as he did not 
know what might take place. He 
thought it would be very convenient if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
state what particular Vote would be pro- 
posed at particular times. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER, while admitting that nothing 
could be more reasonable than that the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
and the hon. Member for Roscommon 
should like to have a day fixed for the 
Votes in which they were interested, 
said, it was obvious that the Government 
could not promise a particular day for 
bringing on those Votes. If he had 
been asked a question of that kind last 
week, he should have said that the Army 
Estimates would be taken on Monday, 
and the Education Estimates on the 
following Monday. But the discussion 
before going into Committee on the 
Army Estimates prevented that course 
being adopted. What he proposed was, 
to take Supply every Monday, and next 
week, not only Monday, but Thursday 
also. He should like to devote, as well, 
a Morning Sitting to Supply ; but he 
had promised that Tuesday or Friday 
morning next should be placed at the 
disposal of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. R. Smyth) for the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill. At the conclusion 
of the Army Estimates he proposed to 
proceed with Class 4, including the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Education Votes, but did 
not think there would be time to discuss 
the Irish Education Vote the same even- 
ing. He wished to proceed with Supply 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he understood 
that up to the present time only about 
17 hours had this Session been devoted 
to the Civil Service Estimates in Commit- 
tee of Supply. He wished to know whe- 
ther the Secretary to the Treasury would 
promise that in future the House would 
be furnished with Returns as to the time 
devoted to the different classes of Supply 
each Session ? 
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Mr. BUTT said, he would be quite 
satisfied with an assurance that the 
earliest possible day after the Army 
Votes would be given for a discussion of 
the Irish Education Vote and Estimates. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would give this as- 
surance. 

Captain NOLAN hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give a 
day for the Education Vote for Ireland. 
The Irish Members had to go away long 
distances, and it would be a great con- 
erg for them to know the particular 

ay. 

Tue O’CONOR DON trusted that an 
early day would be named for the dis- 
cussion of the Irish University Education 
Bill. Should the right hon. Gentleman 
be in a position to give a day, at some 
reasonable interval, for its discussion, 
he would not bring on the Motion of 
which he had given Notice on going 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asserted 
that the Government was responsible for 
the delay in getting into Committee of 
Supply to-night. The whole difficulty 
was due to the fact that the Government 
was in conflict with the intelligence of 
the House. The Government had a me- 
chanical majority, but they made a mis- 
take in attempting to force legislation 
which was not wanted—Judicature Bills 
and the like. It was simply impossible 
that the House could continue to be 
treated in this manner, and for the pur- 
pose of dividing the House on the ques- 
tion, he should move the omission of 
Class I. of the Estimates. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Captain 
Nolan) had written to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the subject, but had 
received no satisfactory reply. 

Mr. BUTT understood the Govern- 
ment were pledged to bring on the Esti- 
mates at the earliest opportunity. The 
question of Irish Education rose out of 
that, and it would be convenient to the 
Irish Members to know when an oppor- 
tunity for discussing the Education Es- 
timates would be afforded. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER could not give any promise as 
to the Irish Education Vote, though he 
hoped it might come forward this Session. 
As to the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, it was difficult to 
pledge the Government to any particular 
day, because it was impossible to say 
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how long the English Votes might take ; 
but he would make every effort to con- 
sult the convenience of the Irish Mem- 
bers, and would give them as long 
notice as was possible. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was quite satis- 
fied with the assurance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and would withdraw 
his Amendment. © 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped 
that a day would be named for the con- 
sideration of the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, which 
would ensure its discussion in a full 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL thought this was a 
good opportunity of asking the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, what Bills it was 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the answer 
to the Question would be out of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if Supply 
had to wait for these Bills, Supply would 
be obtained about Christmas. He was 
anxious to get a definite date as to when 
the Education Bill would come on ? 

Captain NOLAN asked, if it was 
really the intention of the Government 
to pass the Irish Prisons Bill this Ses- 
sion ?—so that Irish Members might be 
in a position to tell their constituents if 
they would have to pay their share to 
the English prison expenses, and support 
their own prisons as well. 

Sm MICHAEL MHICKS-BEACH 
said, whether the Prisons Bill passed or 
not would depend upon the Irish Mem- 
bers. He was anxious in this matter to 
put the two countries on an equality. 

Masor O’GORMAN: What, Sir, do 
I hear? The right hon. Gentleman says 
in the matter of prisons he wishes Ire- 
land and England to be on an equality. 
Is that what he says? He says that it 
is only with regard to the Prisons Bill 
that the Irish people should be placed 
on an equality with England. Why did 
not he say so last Tuesday week, when 
it was desired that the people of Ireland 
should be placed on an equality with the 
people of England with regard to the 
franchise? It appears to me, Sir, it is 
only with respect to punishment that we 
are to be equalized. ( ‘Order !””] What! 
am I not speaking the truth? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is out of Order. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER thought it inconvenient to intro- 
duce discussion of these Bills on a Vote 
in Supply. He assured the House that 
the Government was anxious to get on 
with the Business as speedily as possible, 
and he appealed to hon. Members to 
support the Government in proceeding 
with the Business. 

Mr. DILLWYN commented on the 
conduct of the Government in running 
the important Business of the Session 
to the end of it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER denied that the Government were 
open to such a remark. If they pro- 
posed to go on with Bills, they were told 
they should push forward Supply. If 
they endeavoured to go on with Supply, 
they were told they should push forward 
the Bills. How the time had been occu- 
pied, the House was aware. 

Carrain NOLAN asked why there 
was no money asked for on account of 
county prisons and reformatories, while 
there was a Vote on Account for the 
Government prisons? The Chief Secre- 
tary had merely eluded the question. 
He moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
( Captain Nolan.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ex- 
plained that whether the Irish Prisons 
Bill passed or not, England and Ireland 
would be on the same footing as regarded 
the expenses of prisons until April, 1877. 
The reason why there was no change in 
the Vote on Account, as alluded to, was 
because it happened that none of the 
expenses of which the English counties 
were to be relieved by the English 
Prisons Act came within the current 


year. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
he and those with him were willing 
to offer no opposition to the Irish Prisons 
Bill, provided that Irish prisons were 
placed exactly on the same footing as 
English prisons, and that the same 
Amendments were incorporated into the 
Irish, as had been introduced into the 
English Bill. 

Masor O’GORMAN : Upon the same 
footing! It is a pity that the right hon, 
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Gentleman did not make this statement 
a few days ago on the Franchise Bill. 


It appears that the Irish people are to | 


be put on the same footing, as regards 
prisons and punishments, but not as re- 
gards the franchise. [‘‘ Order, order!”’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was out of 
Order to refer to previous debates. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should like 
to ask whether, in the event of the Irish 
and Scotch Prison Bills not being passed, 
the Government would bring in a Bill 
next year for the purpose of relieving 
the Irish and Scotch ratepayers of the 
year’s charge thrown on them for the 
maintenance of the Irish and Scotch 
prisons, in consequence of the failure to 
pass these Bills this Session ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 29th June, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Tramways* (124); Municipal Corporations 
(New Charters) * (125). 

Second Reading—Trade Marks * (106). 

Committee —- Metropolis Toll Bridges* (45); 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Great Wild Street, &c.) * (81) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Brid- 
lington, &c.) * (107). 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loans * (88). 

Report—Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * (104) ; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Belper Union, &c.) * (87). 

Third Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) Amend- 
ment (97); Gas and Water Orders Confir- 
mation (Abingdon, &c.) * (66), and passed. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
EXCESSES BY THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If instructions have 
been given to Colonel Wellesley or to 
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other British officers holding similar ap- 
pointments to report any excesses com- 
mitted by the Russian Army? In putting 
the Question the noble Lord said :— 
Notwithstanding Mr. Bright’s silence at 
Birmingham, and notwithstanding that 
the Reform Club by its invitation to 
Midhat Pasha has disassociated itself 
from the frenzy of last Autumn and re- 
pudiated the assertion that the Turk is 
“unspeakable” and that the Ottoman 
Parliament is not worthy of respect and 
confidence, it is possible that there may 
yet be a few persons who adhere to the 
wild opinions disseminated last Autumn. 
I will therefore preface the Question of 
which I have given Notice with a few 
observations. After reading the Papers 
respecting the treatment of the United 
Greeks in Poland it will hardly be denied 
that the Russian soldiers are not wholly 
incapable of committing excesses. Still 
less, after what has been reported of the 
massacre by the Russian troops of the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals of 
Ardahan, can it be held improbable that 
the Wallachian peasants will be exposed 
to great oppression by the Russian sol- 
diers, when German subjects have been 
the victims of Russian ill-treatment in 
Bucharest itself. And it must be ad- 
mitted that the Russian Army is more 
deserving of censure for acts such as 
those at Ardahan than the Army of any 
other nation, when it is remembered 
that but a few years ago it was Russia 
which summoned the nations of Europe 
to a Conference at Brussels for the 
avowed, and it may now be said hypo- 
critical, purpose of humanizing warfare 
and prohibiting explosive bullets. It 
will also be remembered that, thanks to 
the wariness of the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, this 
country was not entangled in the snares 
that were prepared against the Maritime 
Powers, for the Brussels Conference 
came to nought, and separated without 
being able to carry out the design of its 
promoters; which was to cripple the 
offensive and defensive capacity of the 
Maritime Powers by exempting private 
ships from the effects of war. What, 
then, is to be thought of the conduct of 
Russia in sinking four small Turkish 
merchant brigs by torpedoes? Instead 
of following the usage not only of civil- 
ized nations, but of all nations, and 
calling on these vessels to surrender, the 
Russians destroyed them and sent their 
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crews out of the world without notice, 
by treacherous engines more repugnant 
to humanity than the explosive bullets 
used to blow up ammunition waggons. 
The recent declaration of a leading St. 
Petersburg paper was therefore very op- 
portune when it stated that Russia is not 
the mandatory of Europe, and would not 
accept interference with its conduct of 
the war; though this declaration is in- 
consistent with Russia’s previous un- 
founded assumption that she is acting 
for Europe, and with the sanction of 
Europe. Apart from motives of hu- 
manity, this question has become neces- 
sary in consequence of what has recently 
been said with regard to Sir Arnold 
Kemball. That officer, in the exercise 
of his discretion and in accordance with 
the gallantry that was to be expected of 
him or of any British officer charged 
with reporting on military events and 
with gaining military experience, exposed 
himself to considerable danger, and his 
doing so does not require to be excused; 
indeed, the gist of Colonel Wellesley’s 
complaint, and the indignity put upon 
him, was that he was kept in the rear; 
and it was hardly necessary to state, by 
way of giving a sop to those who ca- 
villed at Sir Arnold Kemball, that he 
was charged with the duty of reporting 
any excesses against the civil popula- 
tion. But if Sir Arnold Kemball re- 
ceived instructions on this point, it is 
evident that they are equally necessary 
in the case of Colonel Wellesley, and of 
any British officer accompanying the 
Russian Army near Ardahan. I will 
not ask my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State to follow me through all the 
matters I have touched upon ; but I will 
ask him if our neutrality will not be 
infringed if similar instructions are not 
given to the British officers in both of 
the opposing armies ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: In answer to 
the Questions of the noble Lord I should 
say that no special instructions have 
been given to Colonel Wellesley, or to 
other British officers holding similar 
appointments, to report any case of out- 
rage or violence committed by the Rus- 
sian Army. No special instructions of 
that kind have been addressed to Colonel 
Wellesley; but it is well understood 
that the duty of Military Attachés ac- 
companying foreign armies is to send 
home reports of any operations of war 
or any circumstances connected with the 
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campaign or other matters which they 
may think important or interesting to 
theirGovernment. I have no doubt that 
if any act of the kind referred to came 
under the observation of a British officer 
he would send home a report of it. With 
regard to the special case to which the 
noble Lord has referred—that of Sir 
Arnold Kemball—it was thought that 
civil war, attended with outrages, might 
break out in the provinces to which he 
was sent, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment might, by timely representa- 
tions, prevent the recurrence of them. 
It was with that view that special in- 
structions were given to Sir Arnold 
Kemball. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(Nos. 44-97-118.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 

THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
in Committee he had proposed an 
Amendment to the 4th clause, with 
the view of remedying some com- 
plaints which had been made with re- 
spect to ‘“‘compensation for game har- 
boured on the lands of the lessor,’’ and 
he promised to consider the matter. 
After having given it that consideration, 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
complaint would be remedied by leaving 
out the words which had reference to 
game that might be harboured on the 
lands of the lessor to which the reserva- 
tion or retention applied. He therefore 
proposed that those words should be 
omitted. 


Motion agreed to; clause amended 
accordingly. 


Tor Eart or SELKIRK: moved to 


insert a new clause to follow Clause 7— 


‘¢ Where in any lease made subsequently to 
the passing of this Act a lessor and lessee have 
agreed that any claim of damage arising under 
this Act shall be referred to arbitration, the 
same shall be referred to arbitration in the 
manner, and subject to the provisions mentioned 
in the lease, but if the lease contains no provi- 
sions as to the manner of arbitration, or if for 
any reason such provisions cannot be observed, 
then the arbitration shall be conducted in the 
manner hereinafter in this Act mentioned.” 


As he had already pointed out, if the 
clause were left as it now stood there 
would be two sets of arbitrators, one 
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appointed under the Act, and the other 
named in the lease. The effect of this 
would be that the former would super- 
sede the latter, who had been chosen by 
the parties. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
when on a former occasion the noble Earl 
brought forward his Amendment, he used 
the argument that where there were gene- 
ral clauses of arbitration in the lease it 
would bemoreconvenientand would cause 
less confusion if the arbitration under 
this Bill were confined to those general 
clauses. But under this new clause, as 
proposed by the. noble Earl, the ground 
for his previous contention obviously 
disappeared, because the clause spoke 
of a particular arbitration in the lease. 
The arbitration in the Bill was therefore 
to be set against an unknown arbitra- 
tion, composed of unknown words. 
What would they gain by the clause? 
They would not gain under it the con- 
venience of referring to general arbitra- 
tion the particular arbitration of matters 
affecting game. They simply gained 
the substitution of particular words of 
the noble Earl’s unknown arbitration 
for the particular kind of arbitration 
laid down in the Bill; but it stood to 
reason that no one would wish to change 
simplicity and uniformity for needless 
variety; and no one would wish to ex- 
change a known method of arbitration 
for an unknown method. It might be 
in the case of a bad landlord that his 
own factor would be appointed arbitra- 
tor; and in that case the clause would 
have no effect at all. The main object 
of the Bill was to set at rest the agita- 
tion that now existed on the subject in 
Scotland; but if they allowed persons 
who were carrying on that agitation the 
possibility of availing themselves of the 
noble Earl’s Amendment, they would be 
far from settling the agitation, as it was 
i they would be able to do by the 

lil. 

Tue LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
there seemed to be some misunderstand- 
ing as to the exact position of the ques- 
tion. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Rosebery) said that when in any lease 
there was an arbitration clause there 
was no reason why any disputes which 
arose under this Act should not be settled 
by the arbitrator appointed by the lease. 
But his noble Friend had forgotten that 
the Bill did not apply to any existing 
lease, but only to future leases, and 
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therefore they might put aside all re- 
ference to cases where there was at pre- 
sent a machinery for arbitration. With 
regard to future arbitration, if there was 
to be any arbitration at all, he was 
bound to say that there could not be a 
fairer machinery than that which was 
provided by the Bill. Each party chose 
their own arbitrator, who, in case of 
disputes between themselves, appointed 
an umpire who would decide between 
them, and to such an arbitration as that 
he did not think that any objection 
could be made. The Bill, as it stood at 
present, only provided that arbitration 
should take place after disputes had 
arisen, and only in case the landlord and 
tenant agreed to refer it to arbitration, 
instead of going into Court. He stated 
on a former occasion, when the noble 
Earl on the cross benches (the Earl of 
Selkirk) proposed his Amendment, that 
it appeared to him that it would be a 
very reasonable alteration to make in 
the Bill, and that it would be an im- 
provement if, instead of providing that 
any disputes that might arise should be 
settled / arbitration, a provision could 
be introduced into the Bill by which the 
landlord and tenant could stipulate once 
and for all that, in case of any disputes 
arising between them under the Act, 
they might be referred to arbitration 
under the arbitration clause of this Bill ; 
and he was bound to add that he was to 
some extent responsible for the drawing 
of the clause, and he put in those words 
to give effect to the views of the noble 
Earl. At the same time, it might be 
said that they went too far and prescribed 
a mode of arbitration, and also that some 
of the subjects of arbitration might be 
different from those described in the Bill. 
He thought that the real remedy would 
be some slight amendment to the 6th 
clause. He proposed to add the words— 


“Tn any lease made subsequent to the Act, 
such question should be referred to the arbitra- 
tion provided in the Bill.” 


That would make the landlord and 
tenant coming under the operation of 
the Act say at once whether they chose 
to have any disputes referred to the 
arbitration under the Act or not, and he 
thought that if those words were in- 
serted they would meet the views of the 
noble Earl. 

Tue Earn or ROSEBERY quite 
agreed with the Amendment proposed 
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by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK said, that 
all he wanted was that there should be 
no doubt as to the power of the land- 
lord and tenant to refer any disputes 
that might arise under a lease to the 
arbitrators appointed by the lease, and 
he understood that when the Bill was 
passing through the House of Commons 
there was no objection to such a provi- 
sion being made; but, to his astonish- 
ment, when the Bill came into their 
Lordships’ House, he found it was not 
inserted. He did not think that the 
Amendment suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack would 
meet the case as completely as the 
clause he proposed. 

Eart GRANVILLE preferred the 
words suggested bythe noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack to the clause 
now suggested. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON expressed himself of the same 
opinion. The only objection of the noble 
Earl was that the Bill set up an un- 
known system of arbitration in Scot- 
land; but he thought their Lordships 
would agree to the proposal of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, and 
reject the clause of the noble Earl. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Then the Lord Chancellor’s Amend- 
ment put, and agreed to. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TRAMWAYS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to authorise the experimental use of 
Mechanical Power on ‘Tramways— Was presented 
by The Lord pz Ros; read 1*. (No. 124.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (NEW CHARTERS) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
grant of Municipal Charters—Was presented 
by The Lorp Presiwent; read 1%. (No. 126.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


The Eari of Rosebery 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 29th June, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolution [June 28] reported. 

Punic Brrts — First Reading — Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Felmingham, &c.) * [223], and referred to the 
Examiners ; Superannuation (Mercantile Ma- 
rine Fund Officers) * [224]. 

Second Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation * [222]; Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (Barton, &c.) * [218]. 

Select Committee—County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) * [67], nominated. 

Committee—Report—Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Artizans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings) * (201); Provisional Orders (Ire- 
land) Confirmation (Ennis, &c.) * [202]. 

Considered as amended—Saint Stephen’s Green 
(Dublin) * [216]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— oOo — 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— 
ENGINEER INSPECTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware that cases have 
occurred in which Engineer Inspectors 
under the said Board have given evi- 
dence in a private professional capacity 
before Select Committees on Private 
Bills; and, whether he will state to the 
House any regulations he has made, or 
intends to make, in order to prevent a 
continuance of the same ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, a case 
has “recently been brought under my 
notice in which an Engineer Inspector 
acted in the manner referred to in the 
Question, and I have since ascertained 
that in three or four other instances a 
similar thing has occurred ; but, in those 
cases, the consent of the Department was 
previously obtained. In the particular 
case referred to, the Inspector does not 
appear to have been aware that he had 
committed any irregularity; but I have 
taken precautions to prevent such an 
occurrence in future, and have given 
specific directions that the Engineering 
Inspectors shall not, either with a view 
of giving evidence or otherwise, advise 
in their private capacity on any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Board or 
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in relation to which they may be re- 
quired to act officially, in respect to 
which an inquiry is ordered. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
ALLEGED RUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Government have received any 
information as to the atrocities alleged 
to have been committed by the Russians 
upon the Mussulman population of the 
Caucasus; if he is in a position to state 
whether or not the Russian Army, in 
addition to pillaging and burning Mus- 
sulman villages, and compelling the in- 
habitants to declare themselves orthodox 
Christians, under pain of being imme- 
diately put to death ; if women and girls 
are being massacred after undergoing 
the most frightful outrages; that the 
male inhabitants who are spared are 
being sent to Siberia; and that these 
atrocities are being accomplished by the 
orders and under the eyes of the chiefs 
of the Russian Army ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Turkish Am- 
bassador in London has communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government a telegram 
from the Porte which states that the 
atrocities enumerated in this Question 
have been committed; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no means of 
obtaining other information, as they 
have at the present moment no Military 
Attaché serving with the Russian Army 
in Asia and no Consular Agents in the 
districts occupied by Russian troops. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. 0. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether any 
decision has yet been come to in regard 
to the Regulation of Salaries of Officers 
in the British Museum consequent on 
the scheme which, according to his state- 
ment on a former occasion, was to have 
been transmitted by the Treasury to the 
Trustees of the Museum on June 4th; 
and, in the event of no definite decision 
having as yet been arrived at, whether 
he can make any explanatory statement 
as to the position in which the matter 
now rests ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, no decision 
has as yet been arrived at; I will, how- 
ever, state exactly the position in which 
the matter now stands. In February 
last, the Treasury forwarded to the 
Trustees the outlines of a scheme based 
upon the 2nd of the Reports made by 
the Playfair Committee of Inquiry. In 
April the Trustees replied, proposing 
certain modifications of detail, to most 
of which onthe 4th of June the Treasury 
assented, so far as they were consistent 
with the principles of the Playfair Re- 
port, but suggesting alterations in the 
relative numbers of some of the classes, 
whereby the serious increase of expense 
occasioned by the improved scale of sa- 
laries might be compensated. On the 
20th instant the Trustees replied, omit- 
ting to notice the assurance required for 
an alteration of numbers in the several 
classes, but adhering to their former 
proposal in particulars quite inconsistent 
with the scheme originally submitted to 
them, and with the Playfair Report. 
The Treasury naturally hesitates to add 
£7,000 per annum to a charge for sa- 
laries already exceeding £56,000 per 
annum, without obtaining economies 
which they believe, and which it has 
been partially admitted, might be effected 
by the consolidation of departments, and 
some reduction in the numbers of the 
more highly-paid classes without any 
sacrifice of efficiency or of personal in- 
terests. The scheme of the Trustees 
contains not only the extra or duty pay 
ofthe Playfair scheme, but also a higher 
commencing salary and a higher maxi- 
mum salary than is provided in that 
scheme or than the Treasury believe to 
be necessary. There is not the slightest 
objection to produce the Correspondence 
which has passed. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CIRCUITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OC. W. WYNN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Judges do not go Circuit with a 
Commission of General Gaol Delivery ; 
and, if this be so, whether he is aware 
that the Lord Chief Baron has declined 
at the approaching Assizes for Mont- 
gomeryshire to try prisoners committed 
to the Quarter Sessions; although, on 
the present occasion, the Assizes will 
precede the Quarter Sessions ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he believed that in the case of all 
the Circuits, except the Northern and 
the North-Eastern, there was a com- 
mission of general gaol delivery, which 
would embrace all prisoners, whether 
committed to the Assizes or to the 
Quarter Sessions. He was not aware 
that the Lord Chief Baron had declined 
to try prisoners committed to the Quarter 
Sessions. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he can give an 
opportunity of discussing the University 
Education (Ireland) Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was perfectly 
aware from the communications which 
had been made to him, and especially 
from what he had been told by an im- 
portant deputation of Irish Members 
who had done him the honour to call 
upon him some time ago, that great in- 
terest was felt in this Bill by Members 
for Ireland. Now, he apprehended that 
there was no possibility of the Bill be- 
coming law this Session; but he under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and others were desirous of an 
opportunity of discussing its provisions. 
He might say, in passing, that the Bill 
was one which the Government could 
not accept, and in regard to which they 
would feel much difficulty; but, at the 
same time, it might be a measure which 
it would be proper to discuss. That dis- 
cussion could be taken either upon the 
Bill itself, or upon the Irish Education 
Estimates. As, however, it was pro- 
bable that as much time would be taken 
up the one way as the other, he thought 
it would be more satisfactory that the 
discussion should be held on the Bill 
itself. At the same time he must remind 
the House that, on the previous night, 
the Government were pressed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself and 
many of his Friends, as well as by others, 
to go on with Supply, and with Supply 
they must go on, even at the cost of 
postponing and possibly endangering 
some of their own Bills. In those cir- 


cumstances, all he could say to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, that he 
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would be glad if he found himself able 
by-and-bye, during the month of July, 
to give an opportunity for the discussion 
of the University Education (Ireland) 
Bill. Any promise he could give must, 
however, be contingent on the progress 
made with Supply during the next fort- 
night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o Qo — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COUNTY FRANCHISE AND RE-DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SEATS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in rising to move 
the following Resolutions :— 

‘*1, That, in the opinion of this House, it 
would be desirable to adopt a uniform Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Borough and County 
constituencies. 

‘¢2,. That it would be desirable to so re-dis- 
tribute political power as to obtain a more com- 
plete representation of the opinion of the elec- 
toral body,” 
said: I trust that no hon. Gentleman 
will complain that the promoters of 
these Resolutions, unappalled by fre- 
quent defeats, once more ask Parliament 
to give public assent to propositions the 
justice of which no one in private even 
attempts to controvert. As long as a 
vast grievance, affecting more or less 
three-fifths of the population of the 
United Kingdom, remains undenied and 
unredressed, there will always be found 
those who will not be deterred by the 
fear of being thought tiresome and im- 
portunate from calling upon this House 
to make its annual confession that, in 
dealing -with the claims of the county 
householder, it does not even profess to 
be guided by those considerations which 
influence its treatment of all other mat- 
ters. Let hon. Gentlemen observe the 
different position which this question 
holds from any other that comes before 
the House. When the Irish tenants 
apply to Parliament for a change in the 
land laws—when the Temperance Party 
applies for a change in the licensing 





laws—when a portion of the Irish people 
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press for a revision of the constitutional 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland— 
however little hope they may have of 
gaining their point, at any rate, they 
are sure that their case will be discussed 
on its merits. On such an occasion, Sir, 
your only difficulty is to select one among 
the many hon. Gentlemen who start up 
in every quarter of the House ready to 
state the arguments against the measure 
in as convincing language as he can find 
athiscommand. The advocates of these 
measures are out-voted indeed, and out- 
voted often by a much larger majority 
than I hope to see against me to-night, 
but they go away with the feeling that, 
right or wrong, they have had their an- 
swer; they have been met like reason- 
able beings; and the cause which they 
have at heart has not been condemned 
unheard. But that is not the case with 
the householder of the counties. When 
he comes before the House, nothing can 
exceed the unanimity of the discussion. 
Our galleries are crowded with his 
friends ; our benches are thickly studded 
with his admirers; speaker vies with 
speaker in praising his patriotism, his 
industry, his frugality, his common 
sense; and then, after a debate which 
has been nothing but one long and un- 
broken panegyric of his civic qualities, 
comes a division, the result of which is 
to exclude him from all hope and pro- 
spect of obtaining his civic privilege. 
Until our arguments are confuted by 
something more persuasive than a silent 
vote of this House, it is idle to expect 
that he will sit down contented under a 
deprivation from rights which, if he had 
been a new Englander instead of an old 
Englander, he and his ancestors would 
have already exercised for a couple of 
centuries. On all other evenings of the 
Session the county householder stands 
before you as a helpless being, with 
whom you may do what you like; he 
comes here to be taxed and rated and 
assessed ; to be enlisted in the Army for 
a long term or a short term; to be 
buried with or without rites; to be 
educated with or without a Conscience 
Clause. But on this day of all the 
year, and on this day alone, he stands 
at our door, not indeed in the capacity, 
but with the claims, of a British 
citizen ; and if those claims continue to 
be asserted till you are weary of hearing 
them—for be assured that we shall not 
easily be ashamed of repeating them— 
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the blame lies not with us, but with 
those hon. Gentlemen who refuse to 
give us any other answer than by the 
very cheap and easy process of walking 
through one Lobby, instead of through 
the other. But though hon. Gentle- 
men, by declining to answer our old 
arguments, have absolved us from the 
obligation of presenting new ones, we 
shall not avail ourselves of our privi- 
lege. Nor is there any need for it; for 
the nature of this question is such that 
every fresh Session of Parliament brings 
with it a whole crop of reasons in favour 
of the reform which we advocate. There 
is hardly a Notice of Motion placed 
upon our Books, there is hardly a Bill 
laid upon our Table, which does not 
sensibly affect that large portion of our 
population who, standing outside the 
pale of political privilege, see matters 
touching their nearest interests and 
their highest sentiments discussed with- 
out them, and arranged for them, in 
an Assembly over whose deliberations 
they have no larger influence than 
if they were inhabitants of Kamts- 
chatka. And what manner of men 
are these, that we should not consult 
them on the questions of the day? 
Is the Church of England ratepayer in 
the rural districts so indifferent to reli- 
gious matters that he is not to be asked 
whether he has or has not an objection 
to seeing burials conducted in the church- 
yards with rites other than his own? 
Is he so careless of his money that he is 
not to be asked whether, in order to settle 
the burial question in accordance with 
the views of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Marten), he is 
prepared to bear his share in the expense 
of providing the country with a new 
outfit of cemeteries? Are the Scotch 
county householders so ignorant and 
simple that they are to see the guardian- 
ship of their poor and the management 
of their highways re-arranged for them, 
without their consent, by Bills which 
the Lord Advocate has introduced to the 
House—Bills which these unenfran- 
chised Scotchmen read with an eager- 
ness and attention which hon. Members 
reserve only for the most sensational of 
the Blue Books—which many of them 
understand—and I am not paying the 
Lord Advocate an ill compliment in say- 
ing so—every whit as well as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself? Why, 
it is this very Parliament which placed 
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in the hands of Scotch shepherds and 
ploughmen the charge of electing the 
minister who is to be their spiritual 
guide and adviser. Are we so incon- 
sistent that we are to refuse them a 
voice in choosing the Member of Parlia- 
ment who is to look after their mundane 
and material interests? When we were 
discussing the Navy Mutiny Bill, would 
it have been no advantage to us to have 
been told by the Representatives of 
those classes from whom our ships are 
manned, whether the punishment of 
flogging is considered by the relatives 
of our seamen as an attractive or deter- 
ing feature in our Service? When we 
come to discuss the most important War 
Office Report on the localization of our 
Army, which has this Session been 
placed in our hands, would it not be to 
our advantage that we should know 
what is thought about the effect of the 
proposed scheme upon our recruiting by 
the Representatives of the class from 
which we fill our regiments? If we 
want to be informed whether local 
influences and associations will bring 
more young men into the Army, it is 
not to farmers and shopkeepers we 
should go, but to those agricultural 
labourers who are the fathers and 
brothers of our rank and file. From 
the Valuation Bill of the Government 
to the Threshing Machines Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), there is no measure affecting 
our rural population with regard to 
which we should not be the wiser for 
knowing the wishes and feelings of 
those for whom we are undertaking to 
legislate. And while every year adds 
to the grievances of the unrepresented 
county householder, by bringing with 
it a new list of enactments as to which 
his advice and assent have not been 
asked, every year likewise adds, and 
adds largely, to the number of those 
who suffer from that grievance, and 
suffer from it under its most invidious 
form. It is worth the while of hon. 
Members to notice what class of our 
people it is that is increasing with a 
rapidity that produces such remarkable 
results in each successive census. It is 
not to the rural districts that the growth 
of our population is due. Owing to the 
conditions of modern agriculture, and 
other circumstances into which it is now 
unnecessary to enter, our purely rural 
population, so far from increasing, is 
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steadily diminishing. There were fewer 
farmers in 1871 than in 1851; there 
were many fewer shepherds and in-door 
farm servants. The class of agricultural 
labourers proper had fallen in 20 years 
from 908,000 to 764,000. The only per- 
sons employed in rural pursuits who 
have multiplied during the same period 
are huntsmen, gamekeepers, and rat- 
catchers. Nor, again, does the increase 
in the Census proceed mainly from the 
people within the boundaries of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Those boundaries are 
for the most part sufficiently crowded al- 
ready. Population follows manufacture, 
and inaldnes requires elbow-room. 
Population accompanies the spread of 
mining operations, and veins of metal 
and beds of fuel are for the most part 
found in other places than beneath the 
soil of towns which happened to be 
summoned to send burgesses to the 
Parliament of Edward the Third or 
Henry the Sixth. Wherever coal, or 
lead, or slate, or iron exists in abund- 
ance—wherever wool factories spring 
up along the banks of some convenient 
stream—there may be seen streets of 
well-built houses, rows of thriving shops 
and stores, schools, lecture-rooms, read- 
ing-rooms, elegant churches, commo- 
dious chapels—everything that consti- 
tutes a town, save and except the rate- 
paying household suffrage. Let any 
intelligent foreigner go to such a place as 
Barrow-in-Furness, and let him view 
those docks and quays which, if they be- 
longed to Germany or Austria, or Italy, 
would be regarded with pride asa national 
possession ; these smelting works whose 
produce would provide a first-class Euro- 
pean Kingdom with material for its sys- 
tem of railroads and its iron-clad fleet; 
those other extensive and valuable manu- 
factures which supplement the leading 
industry of the place; and when he has 
finished his inspection of the town which 
is already justly recognized to be among 
the wonders of England, then let him be 
told that, of the 7,000 or 8,000 heads 
of families whose enterprize and energy 
have made Barrow what it is, six out 
of every seven are excluded from those 
rights of citizenship which in the course 
of the next three months every French- 
man of mature age will be called upon to 
exercise. Why are the 25,000 inhabi- 
tants of Heywood, and the 25,000 inha- 
bitants of Accrington, excluded from the 
rights which townsmen enjoy elsewhere ? 
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What intelligible reason can you give for 
such exclusion? What reason, I mean, 
which would be intelligible to the inha- 
bitants of Heywood and Accrington? 
Take the woollen districts. The chief 
seat of a very important branch of the 
woollen industry lies in a group of towns 
and villages situated upon the Tweed and 
itstributaries. Someamong these commu- 
nities have been constituted Parliamen- 
tary boroughs, while others still remain 
part of the county; but if you seek for 
areason why the inhabitants of Walker- 
burn and Innerleithen should be de- 

rived of the franchise which is enjoyed 
a the inhabitants of Hawick, Gala- 
shiels, and Selkirk, you certainly will 
not find it in the character of the popu- 
lation. The people of Walkerburn and 
Innerleithen earn the same wages as my 
constituents; they read the same news- 
papers; they are subject to the same 
local influences. They share the merits 
of my constituents; and they would 
share their defects—if my constituents 
had any defects. Why, in the name of 
all that is just and reasonable, should 
they not share their political privileges ? 
Let us come nearer home, and take the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Metro- 
polis. If any hon. Gentleman has a 
spare Saturday afternoon about this 
time of the year, he will find nothing 
within the compass of an hour’s walk so 
pleasant as Clapham Common. If he 
takes the shortest route, over Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge, and by Battersea 
Park, he will pass through a region with 
quite a character of its own, and which 
well repays a visit. What once were 
Battersea Fields are now covered with 
thousands of healthy and roomy dwell- 
ings, inhabited by working men who 
have their business in the Metropolis. 
Part of this district is well and widely 
known as the Shaftesbury Park Estate, 
and hon. Members may recollect how, 
when the Shaftesbury Park Estate was 
set on foot, the present Prime Minister, 
who is always ready to do a good- 
natured thing, went to Battersea to 
attend what he justly regarded as a 
most interesting ceremonial. That cere- 
monial has within the last week been 
renewed in the same locality under the 
same distinguished auspices. On both 
these occasions the inhabitants of the 
Victoria Buildings and the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate were told how grateful they 
ought to be for the blessings that were 
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provided for them. They are congratu- 
lated upon the simple excellence of their 
architecture, on the breadth of their 
roads, on the frequency of their churches, 
on the paucity of their public-houses. 
But on one point silence was kept, in 
order, I suppose, that nothing might 
destroy the harmony of the meeting. 
They were not told that, as a reward for 
their intelligence in appreciating a com- 
fortable home, and for their thrift in 
having made themselves able to pay for 
it, they had forfeited the privilege of 
giving their vote for a Member of Par- 
liament—a privilege which was still 
possessed by their less frugal and pro- 
vident comrades whose circumstances 
obliged them to continue living in the 
smoke and crowd of Southwark, of Fins- 
bury, and of Lambeth. It is not in one 
part of the Kingdom more than another 
that a large population is being accumu- 
lated outside the boundaries of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Look at the sec- 
tion on Wales in the preliminary Report 
of the Census of 1871. In Glamorgan- 
shire alone, the increase in the popula- 
tion in 10 years nearly reached the 
figure of 80,000, which in itself would 
make a respectable population for a 
Swiss Canton; and one of the four loca- 
lities which are responsible for this 
enormous addition is the district of 
Pontypridd. Now, if on other grounds 
the people of that district have a claim 
to the franchise, I do not think that I 
need, during the current Session at any 
rate, consume the time of the House by 
arguing that on the score of personal 
character they are worthy of their poli- 
tical rights. The circumstances con- 
nected with the rescue of the imprisoned 
colliers in the valley of the Rhonddha 
speak with a force which any words of 
mine could only serve to extenuate. If, 
as we have every reason to believe, 
these men, of whom we have heard so 
much, in their heroic courage and in 
their sincere and sterling religious feel- 
ing, are but a fair specimen of the 
miners of South Wales, if I were one of 
the Members for Glamorganshire, I 
should be the first to vote for a measure 
which would endow me with such con- 
stituents. I have been at the more 
pains to lay before the House the case 
of the mining and manufacturing popu- 
lation which lies outside the boundaries 
of boroughs, because this question is 
generally argued as if it concerned no 
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one but the agricultural labourer. If 
we take England and Wales as a whole, 
of the new voters whom this measure 
would enfranchise, it is probable, ac- 
cording to the best calculation that I 
can make, that not more than one-half 
will belong to the class of agricultural 
labourers. Be they many, however, or 
be they few, I come with great confi- 
dence before the House to ask for their 
enfranchisement, and- for that confidence 
I have special and recent grounds. We 
have not often the pleasure of being 
unanimous with regard to a great social 
and political change ; but, in the course 
of the present Session, one of those 
happy occasions befell when all the 
House was of a mind, and that was 
when the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) proposed to hand 
over county business to a representative 
County Board. Itis a strong proof of 
the justice and reason of the principle 
on which the Resolutions which we are 
now discussing are founded, that when 
that principle is presented to hon. Gen- 
tlemen under a new form, from a new 
quarter, severed from those associations 
of ancient political controversies which 
have, I cannot but think, a disturbing 
effect upon their judgment, it at once is 
seen to be so equitable and so unanswer- 
able that hardly anyone can be found 
to speak, and no one to vote, against it. 
Hon. Gentlemen who regard it as a mat- 
ter of such moment to give to the rate- 
payer the management of his own local 
affairs that they actually invent and 
create a new representative Body for 
the purpose, cannot much longer refuse 
him a voice in the management of the 
affairs of the nation in Parliament. Just 
see what the consequences of such a re- 
fusal will be. The Representatives of 
the agricultural labourers will then, as 
now, be excluded from Parliament. But 
though they have no power of expres- 
sing their sentiments here, they will 
have a vent elsewhere. On the County 
Boards will sit, in larger or smaller 
proportion, men who are the represen- 
tatives of the labourers, who know their 
wishes, who sympathize with their opi- 
nions, and, if you will, with their preju- 
dices. In a country which has the instinct 
of self-government, you cannot give men 
representation, and then dictate to them 
the nature of the subjects which they 
are to discuss, and the resolutions which 
they are to pass; and whenever the mass 
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of our rural population have their minds 
set on any object, whether it comes within 
the legitimate scope of county business, 
or whether it does not, you may be very 
sure that they will turn these County 
Boards into so many little Parliaments, 
where they will give expression to that 
voice which is stifled at Westminster. 
And if these men insist on urging their 
grievance in season and out of season, 
we cannot justly blame them, for that 
grievance is curiously compounded out 
of all the elements which render wrong 
intolerable; for in the case of the unen- 
franchised householder the practical in- 
jury from which he suffers is enhanced 
by an insult to which he is keenly sen- 
sible. He is not only unrepresented ; 
he is misrepresented. The House of 
Commons, I am well aware, always 
prefers facts to assertions, so I will 
take a special case—the case of a 
county of small extent, but which, on 
that very account, affords a clearer illus- 
tration of my meaning. Selkirkshire 
contains about 10,500 inhabitants; but 
most of these are collected within Par- 
liamentary boroughs, and the entire roll 
of county electors, dead and alive, only 
reaches the figure of 272. Well, the 
past electioneering history of Selkirk- 
shire is worth recording, but into that I 
will not enter. I will take the register 
as it stands, and will call the attention 
of the House to a single item. In the 
year 1870 a bit of land was bought, and 
was divided into seven little parcels, each 
surrounded by a wire fence, and each 
having two owners. All the 14 lairds 
concurred with ominous unanimity in 
having one and the same tenant, for 
which they had very good reason, seeing 
that upon the land there was only set of 
farm buildings. Now, let us turn to the 
register, and see who these 14 gentle- 
men are. First come two gentlemen 
who reside at Lochearnhead. Lochearn- 
head isa pleasant place ; but it is not in 
Selkirkshire, but in Perthshire. Then 
we have two Writers to the Signet, both 
resident in Edinburgh. The 14 pro- 
— are, in exactly equal proportions, 

riters to the Signet in Edinburgh, and 
county gentlemen whose estates are 
situated in other counties. There you 
have an official and authoritative de- 
scription of these people who, joining in 
a conspiracy to coramit an act which is 
not indeed opposed to the letter, but 
which is a ation of the spirit, of our 
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Constitution, have by a single operation 
possessed themselves of more than 5 per 
cent of the entire voting power of a 
county, the inhabitants of which are not 
so ignorant of public affairs, or so indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the nation at 
large, that they require to have strangers 
brought in from a distance to speak in 
their name, and to usurp their undoubted 
rights. But the people of Selkirkshire 
have no special cause for complaint. 
They are in the same plight as the people 
of every county in the Kingdom. As 
soon as the polling begins, from one end 
of the Island to the other, our railway 
carriages are stuffed with people, with 
free passes in their pockets, and cut and 
dried Party notions in their heads, 
hurrying about from shire to shire to 
decide the political representation of 
localities they never visit from one 
General Election to another. Mean- 
while the native and genuine inhabi- 
tants fof the locality—unable to vote— 
unable even to influence those who do 
vote—for these non-resident electors care 
no more for local wishes and interests 
than we care for the public opinion of 
Bohemia—patiently and passively look 
forward to the declaration of the poll, 
in order that they may enjoy their sole 
political privilege—that of knowing the 
name of the Gentleman whom Provi- 
dence and the faggot voters had allotted 
to them as their Representative. It was 
not so once. Those who characterize 
the proposal now before the House as a 
democratic innovation, must have studied 
history to very little purpose. It is 
worth our while on this point to appeal 
to the wisdom of our ancestors. The 
writs for county elections, as far back as 
the reigns of Edward I. and his suc- 
cessors, are addressed, not to any special 
class, but the whole community. The 
people who are directed to choose Re- 
presentatives are variously described as 
‘‘freemen,”’ ‘‘the community of the 
counties,” ‘‘the honest men of the 
counties,”—a qualification which, as far 
as my experience goes, would exclude 
very few of the agricultural labourers. 
So it was in the good old times; but, 
after the death of Henry V., power fell 
intothe handsof a lawlesscliqueof nobles, 
headed by an unscrupulous ecclesiastic. 
Under the influence of this cabal—as 
bad a set of Rulers as ever misgoverned 
a country—a statute was passed which 
ran thus— 
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‘¢ Whereas the election of knights of the shires 
to come to the Parliaments of our Lord the King 
have now of late been made by a great and ex- 
cessive number of people, of which the most 
part was people of small substance and of no 
value, whereof every one of them pretended a 
voice equivalent to the most worthy knights and 
esquires dwelling within the said counties, 
whereby manslaughter, riots, and batteries 
among gentlemen and other people of the same 
counties shall very likely arise and be” — 


therefore—the statute goes on to say— 
the right of voting shall be confined to 
people dwelling and resident in the said 
counties who have 40s. a-year in land, 
which, as hon. Gentlemen are aware, is 
equivalent to at least £40 a-year of our 
money. . Now, I am not going to defend 
Cardinal Beaufort and his accomplices 
of passing one of the most unjust laws 
that disgraces our Statute Book ; but, at 
any rate, they had two excuses which 
we have not. They were afraid of 
having riots and batteries, which cer- 
tainly were frequent enough in the days 
of open elections, whereas our happy 
experience tells us that under the Ballot 
contests are always conducted in peace 
and quiet; and, in the next place, as the 
terms of the Preamble show, they con- 
fined the choice of Representatives to 
knights and esquires resident in the 
county, while we permit the inhabitants 
of a district in the Lowlands of Scotland 
to be disfranchised for the benefit of a 
troop of Edinburgh lawyers and High- 
land proprietors who have no part or 
parcel in that district except a fictitious 
qualification. And if we come to more 
recent days, the wisest statesmen of our 
country—such men as the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Flood, Mr. Fox, Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Chatham, the precursors 
and progenitors-of our modern Reform- 
ers—have looked for a remedy to the 
evils which, from time to time, afflicted 
the State in the restoration of county 
elections to the hands which formerly 
held them. In the year 1790, when the 
troubles on the Continent were begin- 
ning, some of these great men proposed 
to add to the House of Commons 100 
Members, elected by the resident house- 
holders in every county. These pro- 
posals were combated by Mr. Windham, 
on the ground that the time was inop- 
portune, and that men should not choose 
the hurricane season to repair their 
houses. That is an argument which I 
suppose will be repeated to-night by 
hon. Gentlemen who will point to the 
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East of Europe, as Mr. Windham pointed 
to France; but it is an argument which 
those who advocate the extension of the 
franchise need not be afraid of meeting. 
It is in the time of peril and difficulty— 
when it is of vital consequence that the 
public opinion of the country, if not 
united, should at any rate, be unmis- 
takeable—that we feel more than at. other 
times the inconvenience of a state of 
things under which - two-fifths of the 
House of Commons only represent two- 
fifths of the people who ought to be 
their constituents. That is the answer 
to the argument, founded on a panegyric 
of the high qualities of the House of 
Commons, with which, the day before 
yesterday, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) regaled the ears of the young 
ngeed of Merchant Taylors’ School. 

e are very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for all the civil things 
which he said of us. We hope and be- 
lieve that we deserve them. But that 
does not alter the fact that, at a crisis 
when the eyes of Europe are fixed upon 
us, we cannot pretend that we speak in 
the name of the entire population of this 
Kingdom. The jokes of the right hon. 
Gentleman, good as they were, and his 
quotations from Milton, do not supply an 
answer to the people of our rural dis- 
tricts, when they complain that they have 
no voice in these questions of peace and 
war; when they ask whether their part 
in the business is for ever to be confined 
to sending their sons to be shot, and 
giving their money to be squandered ? 
No, this of all others is not the time 
when we, on this side of the House, 
should shrink from asserting the doc- 
trine on which the creed of our Party is 
founded—the doctrine that taxation 
should be accompanied by representa- 
tion, and that the extension of the fran- 
chise to all who are fit to exercise it is a 
strength, and not a weakness, to the 
Constitution. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
when they were in a minority, never 
wearied of asserting their convictions, 
and fighting their battles, under every 
form of discouragement, with a consis- 
tency that won our respectful admiration. 
We, too, I confidently believe, have our 
share of that national courage and con- 
stancy which we recognized in them; and 
I trust that the division to-night, by a 
unanimous vote of these benches, will 
show that Liberal Members under every 
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turn of fortune are resolved on being 
true to Liberal principles. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
first of the Resolutions on the Paper. 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker, my hon. Friend has addressed 
himself chiefly to the first of his two 
Resolutions. I shall address myself 
chiefly to the second. There is a much 
more general desire to adopt a uniform 
franchise in counties and boroughs than 
to re-distribute seats in Parliament ; but 
there are many on this side who think 
that the two changes should be carried 
out together. If acting upon the belief 
that all were agreed as to the expedi- 
ency and safety of enfranchising the rural 
householder, a Minister were to propose 
nakedly to carry that reform, he would 
at once be met by Party opposition, in- 
direct in character, but, at least, as da- 
maging as could be a direct opposition 
to the reform upon its merits. That 
would occur which occurred in 1866; a 
cry would be raised for a ‘‘ complete 
scheme,” and the reforming Minister 
would be overthrown by a union be- 
tween the Opposition and such among 
his political Friends as believed in the 
pressing necessity for a re-distribution. 
The wise and the honest course for those 
of us who desire both reforms is then 
to connect them in our movement from 
the first. While, however, we are bound 
to keep before the country the subject 
of re-distribution, we cannot fairly be 
asked, as yet, to give to Parliament the 
details of our plan. We are not all 
agreed upon those details; but we are 
at one in thinking the matter of such 
importance that we should be willing to 
waive our individual views upon detail, 
and to accept, when the time has come, 
that scheme which has the highest 
chance of passing into law. There are 
some of us who attach, indeed, so much 
importance to a re-distribution as to 
think its pressing moment one of the 
strongest among the many reasons that 
favour the equalization of borough and 
county franchise, for that reform is, of 
of necessity, involved in any such com- 
plete re-distribution as we desire. A 
Return which has lately, upon my Mo- 
tion, been presented to the House, shows 
an immense increase in electoral anoma- 
lies. Those anomalies are growing at a 
pace, of which persons, who have not 
examined this question for themselves, 
have not the least idea. The pace is not 
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only a rapid, but it is also an accelerat- 
ing pace. The electors in the small 
boroughs and in the agricultural coun- 
ties considered together have, for a long 
time past, shown no increase, but they 
are now beginning to show a a rapid 
diminution. In the Return of the pre- 
sent year, we find an enormous growth 
in counties which include great towns 
or the suburbs of great towns ; 
we find the numbers in East Surrey 
swollen; we find an increase in West 
Kent, in Middlesex, in all the divisions 
of Lancashire, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, in all the divisions of the 
West Riding, in the part of Warwick- 
shire which includes Birmingham, and 
in Glamorganshire ; but there has been 
such a diminution in the great majority 
of the counties that the total number of 
county electors for all England and 
Wales, while it shows hardly any change 
whatever when considered absolutely, 
when considered relatively to the in- 
crease of the population of the country, 
shows a marked decline. The electors 
of all Ireland, counting together the elec- 
tors in the counties and the boroughs, 
are stationary in number, and would 
show a general falling off, were we to 
deduct the single town of Belfast, in 
which there has been an immense in- 
crease. The increase in the number of 
Scotch electors is the increase in the 
single county of Lanark and in the three 
great boroughs of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dundee. The increase of the total 
number of the electors of the United 
Kingdom is an increase confined to the 
great borough constituencies and the 
counties surrounding London, or con- 
taining manufacturing towns. The in- 
crease in the constituency which I have 
the honour to represent is one of 1,500 
electors every year. The increase at 
Lambeth has been an increase of 2,000 
electors in a single year. The increase 
at Manchester is 2,000. The increase at 
Birmingham has been 2,200 in the year. 
There are seven boroughs returning 
seven Members to this House which 
have a total number of electors less than 
the annual increment at Birmingham. 
The disparity between the number of 
electors to a Member in the borough 
where the elector has the smallest elec- 
toral power, which was last year the 
borough of Hackney, and which is this 
year the borough of Lambeth, and the 
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greatest weight—I do not say the great- 
est value, for fear of being misunderstood 
—is as 1 to 162. Metropolitan electors 
count only on the average, taking Lon- 
don through, 150th part the political 
power possessed by certain electors who 
live in small boroughs. In face of the 
fact that these anomalies are as great as 
the figures show, and that, great as they 
are, they are increasing more and more 
rapidly every year, I do not see how it 
is possible to refuse to admit that the 
subject needs immediate attention at the 
hands of Parliament. It has often been 
contended, or, let me say, pretended, 
that the small boroughs form a kind of 
representation of the minorities among 
the county electors. If they are to be 
defended on that ground many would 
prefer to see county minorities directly 
represented in this House. As matters 
stand, in the case of several counties in 
the Southof England, thesmall boroughs 
are so numerous as to give to those 
counties unduly great political power. 
Take, for instance, the cases of Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Wiltshire, Dor- 
setshire, and Cornwall. Those coun- 
ties are, if we consider the present 
number of their electors, sufficiently 
represented by their present number 
of county Members. If, however, 
household suffrage were to be ex- 
tended to the counties, then many hon. 
Gentlemen who sit for boroughs in those 
counties would, perhaps, become the 
Representatives of the Liberals among 
the county voters in the first four coun- 
ties which I named, or of the Conserva- 
tives of Cornwall. Under our present 
system the Members for the smallest 
boroughs in these counties are neither 
borough Members proper, nor county 
Members proper, and cannot speak in 
this House with that authority which 
Members of their political standing 
would possess, if they represented great 
bodies of electors. In Berkshire, for 
example, there are four boroughs re- 
turning five Members to this House. 
Reading is a borough of considerable 
importance. Windsor is somewhat small, 
and as I gather from the remarks that 
were made upon it by the Judges who 
presided over the trial of the last Peti- 
tion, far from pure. Abingdon and 
Wallingford are so small, that, in spite 
of the considerable size of Reading, the 
five borough Members from Berkshire 
represent only between 8,000 and 9,000 
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electors. Take Buckinghamshire again. 
There we also find four boroughs re- 
turning five Members to the House. 
Aylesbury is large, Wycombe is not 
very small, but Buckingham and Mar- 
low are so tiny, although Marlow is 
styled ‘‘Great,” that the five Bucking- 
hamshire borough Members represent 
only between 7,000 and 8,000 electors. 
In Wiltshire, the next in order of the 
counties named, there are no less than 
nine boroughs returning 11 Members 
to this House. Of these, Oricklade is a 
large borough ; but most of the others 
are so small that the 11 Wiltshire 
borough Members represent only be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 electors. The 
same number of householders as inhabit 
these nine Wiltshire boroughs, return- 
ing, as they do, 11 Members to this 
House, if they all lived together in the 
suburbs of the metropolis, would not be 
deemed of sufficient consideration, any 
more than Croydon or Battersea are 
deemed of sufficient consideration to 
specially return a single Member to 
Parliament. As they are lucky enough 
to live in Wiltshire, they return 11. 
Wiltshire, with 24,000 electors, is re- 
presented by 15 Members, while twice 
that number of electors in Lambeth are 
given two. In the county of Cornwall 
there are seven boroughs specially re- 
presented. Cornwall is a case which I 
would recommend to the attention of 
hon. Members who sit opposite. Corn- 
wall returns nine borough and four 
county Members. Of these 13 Members 
the great majority are Liberal; yet, 
speaking from this side of the House, 
we cannot but admit that as long as the 
present franchise is maintained, electors 
who live in Cornwall are as greatly over- 
represented as electors who live in the 
capital, or in Lancashire or Yorkshire, 
are greatly under-represented in the 
Commons. The nine Cornish borough 
Members represent but 8,000 electors, a 
number which would be politically in- 
significant in the metropolis or in the 
North of England. Dorsetshire is the 
last county which I named. In Dorset- 
shire there are six boroughs. In this 
case again we can show that we raise no 
Party question. Bridport and Poole 
return Liberals to this House; Dorset- 
shire and Wareham return Conserva- 
tives; Weymouth, which alone among 
the Dorsetshire boroughs returns two 
Members, sends us ‘‘one and one.” 
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Shaftesbury, which one would say at 
first sight must take a side, and make 
of this Dorsetshire borough representa- 
tion either a Liberal, or a Conservative 
Party question, succeeds in doing nothing 
of the kind. Shaftesbury, although it 
returns only one Member, contrives, 
difficult as the task may seem, to mani- 
fest its high impartiality, and to keep 
the Party balance even. Shaftesbury 
notoriously depends upon the influence 
of Motcombe. Now, the influence of 
Motcombe is in so singular a position, 
through the political differences of the 
various members of the Westminster 
family, that in the last Parliament the 
Motcombe influence was Whig and re- 
turned a Whig ; that in the present Par- 
liament the Motcombe interest is Con- 
servative and returns a Conservative ; 
and that it is well known that there is 
every probability that, at a future time, 
the Motcombe influence will again be 
Whig. It has been stated in all the 
newspapers, and not denied, that it is 
useless for a Liberal to stand for Shaftes- 
bury at the present moment, and that 
it would be useless for a Conservative to 
stand for it at that future time of which 
I speak. In other words, it is as useless 
at the present time for a Liberal to stand 
at Shaftesbury as at Wilton ; but it was 
as useless for a Conservative to stand at 
Shaftesbury when Motcombe wasin Whig 
hands, as it was useless for a Conserva- 
tive to stand at Wilton when the Herbert 
family was Whig. The seven borough 
Members returned by the six Dorsetshire 
boroughs represent 6,000 electors. Here 
are 6,000 Dorsetshire borough electors 
returning seven borough Members when 
60,000 electors at Liverpool, 61,000 
electors at Glasgow, 62,000 electors at 
Birmingham, and 64,000 electors at 
Manchester return only three Members 
each. Is there any such extraordinary 
political spirit, any such marvellously 
keen political intelligence in the electors 
of Dorchester or of Wareham that the 
600 and odd electors of Dorchester should 
be given a Member specially to repre- 
sent them in this House, when exactly 
one hundred times as many electors at 
Manchester return but three? We wish 
it to be understood that those of us who 
propose these reforms do not expect of 
them that they would exclude from Par- 
liament those hon. Members, many of 
them men of great ability, all of them, 
we hope, useful Members of this House, 
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who represent the’ small constituencies. 
We wish only that, which we are per- 
suaded the majority of them wish them- 
selves, that which some of them have had 
the courage to go down to their boroughs 
and avow, thai they ought to sit here not 
as the special Representatives of decayed 
communities, but as the Representatives 
of large bodiesof their fellow-countrymen. 
There is one other matter in connection 
with this branch of the subject to which 
it is difficult not to allude; indeed, I did 
allude to it just now in the case of 
Windsor. I speak of the electoral prac- 
tices—the electoral mal-practices for 
which some small boroughs are no- 
torious. It is I fear the case, that in 
many of these small boroughs—it is cer- 
tain that in some, corrupt practices exist, 
and that no candidate who is deter- 
mined not to pay one farthing without a 
clear account as to the manner in which 
his money was expended, can pos- 
sibly hold those seats. There are still 
constituencies in England in which the 
first question asked, not, indeed, of can- 
didates themselves, but of those who are 
charged with conducting their elections, 
is not a question as to their political 
opinions, but a question as to the amount 
of their wealth. Not only is much poli- 
tical demoralization produced by the 
laxity of public morals upon this point 
which still prevails in many boroughs, 
but these facts are well-known abroad, 
are repeatedly referred to in foreign 
journals and in foreign Assemblies, and 
cannot but in some degree diminish the 
high respect in which abroad the de- 
liberations of this House are held. ‘In- 
fluence,” too, is still so rife that whole 
pages of our Parliamentary guides are 
filled with lists of boroughs in which the 
politics of the people are held to be of 
no account when compared with the 
opinions of some great neighbouring 
family. What is the practical import- 
ance of a change in the distribution of 
political power, the theoretical need for 
which can be shown by statistics so clear 
as those to which I have referred. I 
have tried in previous years, in moving 
Resolutions couched in the same terms 
as the second of those which is this day 
submitted to the House, to prove that 
not even the more showy reform of an 
extended franchise is of so much mo- 
ment. There are some of us who go so 
far as to believe that a re-distribution 
of political power will be found to as 
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greatly transcend in importance the mere 
extension of the franchise as it does in 
difficulty of treatment. The practical 
injustice of the present state of things 
has been often shown in cases in which 
the interests of the inhabitants of great 
communities have come into conflict with 
what may be termed private interests. 
I have several times given to the House 
instances in support of this view, of 
which the defeat of the Birmingham 
Sewage Bill, after a conflict between a 
city and two landowners was an admir- 
able example. That Bill was thrown 
out on a division by a majority formed 
of hon. Members who represented vastly 
fewer voters than did the Members who 
voted in the minority. So far as we 
could judge the opinions of the voters 
by the opinions of their Members the 
present President of the Board of Trade 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth were in a minority of 
500,000 voters on that occasion, although 
they had a majority in the House. Our 
proposals as to re-distribution have been 
met by an attempt to frighten the country 
by the bugbear of a vast disfranchise- 
ment. It is not disfranchisement that 
we propose. If you equalize borough 
and county franchise at the same time 
when you re-distribute seats there will 
be no actual disfranchisement of any in- 
dividual elector, but only a reduction of 
the unduly great political importance 
which has hitherto been given him. No 
voter would cease to have a vote; he 
would have his county vote instead of a 
vote in an over represented borough ; 
that is all. The Conservative Party, 
from whom the majority of the sup- 
porters of the small boroughs are now 
drawn, are accustomed to declare that it 
is good Conservative doctrine that poli- 
tical power should be given, not to num- 
bers, but to intelligence and to property. 
By upholding the special, and unduly 
great, representation of decaying com- 
munities, of a few hundred voters each, 
they do not, as a rule, whatever may be 
the case in certain isolated instances, 
place the representation in the hands of 
electors who can be fitly said to well re- 
present either the property or the intel- 
ligence of England. If we compare 
the property and intelligence of the 
largest and those of the smallest towns, 
we shall not be brought to the belief 
that in giving 150 times as much 
proportional power to the latter as they 
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give to the former, Conservatives are 
taking the best course towards carrying 
out their object. It may however be 
pleaded, even on behalf of numbers, 
which they are fond of contrasting with 
property and intelligence, that it always 
is assumed in all political discussion, 
that a majority in the House of Com- 
mons represents, or ought to represent, 
a majority of the electors of the country. 
The majority of electors; not a majority 
of rich voters in particular, but of voters 
rich or poor. Wealth ought to have 
obtained, has obtained, its fair influence 
at the elections by which any House of 
Commons is, or can be returned. Pro- 
perty, too, is specially represented in the 
House of Lords ; and the modern theory 
of the House of Commons is, that it re- 
presents the people who have each one 
his life and limb and work or trade and 
property itself, however small that pro- 
perty may be, within the control of law. 
To the laws of England, then, the con- 
sent of all the English people through 
their Representatives is, or should be 
asked. If it is a maxim of the Consti- 
tution that all who have to pay the taxes 
should be consulted upon the taxation 
which they will have to bear, it is even 
more clear now than ever at any time 
before, that all the rural ratepayers at 
least should be given their small share 
in government. I have heard that some 
may vote with us this year who have 
abstained from voting in the past. I not 
only hope that that is true, I not only 
believe that it is true, but I see reasons 
why men should join us now who have 
hesitated up to the present time. I 
speak not of unworthy motives, I allude 
not to political ambition, but the reasons 
which I have in view are drawn from 
the conduct of the Government itself. 
Only this year they have pledged them- 
selves that they will soon destroy an 
organization of county government which 
has existed in England from the Saxon 
times. For nomination they are going 
to substitute election. What clearer duty 
can lie before all Englishmen who can 
lay a claim to the title Liberal than to 
insist that the new system of election 
shall not be such a miserable com- 
promise as that which the Government 
ina Bill before the House have proposed 
for Scotland, but shall rest on a wide 
and a defensible base. What could be 
clearer policy for the Conservative party, 
if they would only dare it, than by 
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basing our whole political system, in 
country and town alike, upon the pos- 
session for a certain time of a fixed home, 
to establish a new foundation for the 
Constitution which they might hope 
would live as long as our country itself 
shall exist. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“tin the opinion of this House, it would be 
desirable to adopt a uniform Parliamentary 
Franchise for Borough and County consti- 
tuencies,”—(Mr. Trevelyan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. SMOLLETT: More than two 
years ago, an incident occurred in this 
House to which I desire to call atten- 
tion for some moments. In the Session 
of 1875 a Motion was made to issue a 
Writ for the election of a Member to 
serve in Parliament for Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire. A Motion of this nature, 
being matter of form, is usually passed 
without observation; but, on this occa- 
sion, it was opposed with some vehe- 
mence by the hon. Baronet who repre- 
sents the City of Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). That hon. Gentleman treated 
the proposal as a mere device to bring 
into the House of Commons a man of 
talent and abilities—qualities which he 
said were very undesirable in any Mem- 
ber, and were most unsuitable for a 
Gentleman sitting on the Opposition 
benches. The presence alone of the 
ex-Member for Kilmarnock—for Mr. 
Bouverie was the party indicated— 
would, he declared, destroy the repose, 
and would put an end to the holy calm, 
which had spread over the benches 
on both sides of the House ever 
since the Conservative Administration 
had been installed in office. Now, 
if repose be really needed, if an absence 
from divided courses were required to 
cement the discipline of the once power- 
ful, but now disorderly, Liberal Party, 
surely, some of the foremost men upon 
the Opposition benches must curse, in 
their hearts, the electors of the Border 
Boroughs who had sent to this House 
as their Representative a Gentleman of 
acknowledged talent, a statesman who 
thinks for himself, and who has adopted 
as a Party cry the question of an un- 
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limited extension of the suffrage. By 
means of this cry, the hon. Gentleman 
doubtless hopes to bring that section of 
the advanced Liberal P. with which 
he is connected, into office, at some 

eriod more or less remote; but he must 
well know that the discussion of this 
question is distasteful, at the present 
time, to many thoughtful men in the 
Liberal ranks. These Gentlemen dislike 
the scheme by reason of its own demerits ; 
and they detest it the more, because at 
this moment the matter is regarded by 
the masses out-of-doors with apathy, 
indifference, and neglect. 

The hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs must be perfectly cognizant 
of the disunion which prevails in the 
Opposition camp on almost all important 
matters of policy, both foreign and 
domestic. The only subject-matter upon 
which the Liberal Party is at one, is the 
Burials Bill. The hon. Gentleman must 
know that, irrespective of the Members 
from Ireland who swarm below the 
Gangway, and who have an organization 
of their own, repudiating the discipline 
of the Liberal Whips, there are seated 
around him Liberals and Liberals. 
There are upon the Opposition Benches 
men who style themselves advanced 
Liberals, who will eagerly support the 
Resolution now before the House, for 
they are men who prate about the sacred 
right of insurrection, men whose politi- 
eal sentiments gravitate towards Re- 
publicanism. Again, there is a large 
body of hon. Gentlemen upon the op- 
posite side who may be called earnest 
Liberals, men who are always yearning 
to bring within the pale of the Constitu- 
tion parties who have not yet acquired 
the privilege of voting, and these hon. 
Gentlemen will doubtless support the 
Resolution. I have little or no sym- 
pathy with politicians of this class, and 
for this reason, that for 60 years of my 
existence I lived without a vote, and I 
never felt the want of one. It is true 
that in recent years I have purchased 
two small freeholds which now qualify 
me to be a voter in two counties. I am, 
in point of fact, one of the proprietors 
adverted to by the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs, of the Shaws Estate 
in Peeblesshire; but I have not found 
myself, since I became a voter, to be 
either an abler, a wiser, or a better 
man. Moreover, if the Resolution under 
debate be adopted, and if the county 
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franchise be really assimilated to the 
borough franchise, I shall lose these 
votes; for the borough franchise is an 
occupation franchise, and my votes are 
what are called in Scotland faggot votes. 
I shall not regret the loss of the votes, 
for they have given me an immense 
amount of trouble in the past. Then 
there is a considerable number of hon. 
Gentlemen, mostly seated above the 
Gangway, who may be called aristo- 
cratic Liberals, men who assume the 
appellation of Old Whigs, and a very 
respectable appellation it is. Those men 
are, to a large extent, the possessors of 
‘‘Old Acres,” and they have in their 
ranks a considerable amount of brain 
power. Now, a Party possessed of these 
qualifications is entitled to have its voice 
heard in the Councils of the nation. In 
point of fact, this Party did make its 
sentiments known to the country in the 
winter of 1874, and in the spring of 
1875. Upon those occasions the Whig 
Members, to some extent, visited the 
constituencies which returned them to 
Parliament, and to their constituents 
they freely unbosomed themselves. These 
hon. Gentlemen frankly admitted that 
the Party had met with an awful maul- 
ing at the General Election in February, 
1874; but they said that they had anti- 
cipated defeat, and had discounted de- 
feat. They insisted that they had been 
discomfited, not through the moderation 
of their political opinions, but by the mis- 
chievous restlessness of their Leader. 
Who the Leader was I need not men- 
tion. These hon. Gentlemen continued 
to profess unbounded reliance in the 
truth of Whig principles. Whig prin- 
ciples were indeed the proud inheritance 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Whig states- 
men, they declared, never advocated 
extreme or violent measures of organic 
change, and proposals for assimilating 
the franchise in boroughs and counties, 
and suggestions for the wholesale crea- 
tion of electoral districts throughout 
Great Britain, they considered violent and 
revolutionary measures of change. In 
the pursuit of Constitutional amend- 
ments of the Representation, the Whigs, 
they said, desired to see the Constitu- 
tion dealt with upon the principles of 
homeopathic treatment. In short, it 
seems to me that some lines written by 
Mr. Canning, and published in The 
Anti-Jacobin some 74 years ago, ad- 
dressed to the followers of Mr, Adding- 
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ton, then known by the sobriquet of 
‘the Doctor,” fitly express the cream 
of Whig policy at the present juncture. 
The lines were these— 
‘They no random measures urging, 
Make us vain alarms to feel; 
With moderate doses gently purging, 
Ills that prey on Britain’s weal.” 

Well, Sir, I am opposed, like the Whigs, 
to the constant application of drastic 
purgatives to the British Constitution. 
But the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs is a Liberal of a wholly dif- 
ferent kidney, albeit, he is the nephew 
of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, one of the 
mildest Whigs of his generation. The 
hon. Gentleman saw clearly the over- 
throw that was awaiting his Party, but 
he saw it from a different platform, as I 
shall show. The hon. Member went 
down to Liverpool, if I remember 
rightly, in the autumn of 1873. The 
object of his visit was to take part in 
the opening of a new Reform Club in 
that great town. After the ceremony 
was completed there was a dinner and a 
drink, and at the jollification in the 
evening the hon. Member was the 
London star of the night. He made a 
capital speech, for few can do the post- 
prandial part of the entertainment better. 
The hon. Member told his Lancashire 
friends that they and the cause to which 
they were so fondly attached would come 
to grief at the next General Election, 
unless they were prepared to accept the 
policy which he then and there tendered 
to them for adoption. His advice was, 
shortly, this—he said they must bring 
out and parade before the public the 
Reform engine which had been for some 
time laid up in ordinary. He insisted 
that they must put it, and keep it, in a 
thorough and perfect state of repair ; that 
they must have always alive under the 
boilers a rattling fire; and at Election 
times, that they must emblazon in letters 
of gold, upon their banners, blazing 
measures of organic change. These, 
said the hon. Member, are the only 
methods by which the Liberal Party 
can be brought to act in unity for the 
future ; and the hon. Member was quite 
right in thinking so. Well, the General 
Election came off in February, 1874, 
much sooner than was expected, and 
with it came the collapse of the Liberal 
Party. I shall not stop to inquire why 
the ruin came. One Member of the late 
Cabinet is reported to have stated pub- 
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licly, that he and his Colleagues were 
‘lied out of office”—a very coarse 
expression, but coarse men will force 
their way into Cabinets in these degene- 
rate times. Here, however, we have to- 
night the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs, true to his principles, pro- 
pounding for acceptance to this House 
a Resolution which will pledge the 
Legislature in the future to carry out 
huge schemes of Constitutional change, 
the discussion of which is, I repeat, gall 
and wormwood to many of the moderate 
Whig politicians seated on the Opposite 
benches. I state this, indeed, upon the 
supposition that there: is some honesty 
in political life—a belief in which, the 
longer I live, I am more and more in- 
clined wholly to repudiate. 

The abstract Resolution now moved 
will, if it be adopted, bring about much 
greater and more momentous changes in 
British institutions than those wrought 
by the great Reform Bill of 1833, or 
by the leap in the dark of 1867. The 
application of household franchise to 
counties will add, it is calculated, 
at least 1,000,000 of fresh votes to 
the counties of England and Wales 
alone. The present constituencies do 
not exceed 700,000 electors. If the 
freeholders be eliminated, the present 
electors would not exceed 500,000, and 
the new electors will be more than 
double the old constituencies. I cannot 
see myself how there can be a real 
assimilation of county and town voting 
if the freeholders are retained. Now, 
this is a gigantic measure of Reform, 
and yet the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs has always spoken of his pro- 
posals as involving a very modest mea- 
sure of political change. In Scotland 
and in this House he has frequently 
stated that the proposal is a mere corol- 
lary to the Bill of 1867. He has spoken 
of it as an adaptation to the present 
time of a measure introduced into Par- 
liament in 1859 by the Cabinet of the 
late Earl of Derby, and pressed for 
acceptance on the country by a Conser- 
vative Administration. Now, I perfectly 
remember the Bill of 1859, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was launched. 
The Session of 1859 opened with a Speech 
from the Throne, produced by a Liberal 
Cabinet, presided over by Lord Palmer- 
ston. In the Royal Speech it was an- 
nounced that a Bill for the improve- 
ment of the Representation of the People 
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in Parliament would be laid before 
both Houses. No Bill, however, of this 
character was introduced by the Govern- 
ment, simply because, within a very few 
weeks, the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston 
was tripped up. The Administration 
was placed in a minority through an 
intrigue or cabal led by Mr. Milner 
Gibson and by Lord John Russell, two 
ambitious Whigs, who had been left out 
in the cold, and who were very desirous 
of place. When Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet resigned, Her Majesty entrusted 
the formation of a new Ministry to the 
late Earl of Derby. The Cabinet of that 
Nobleman conducted the Administration 
in a makeshift fashion for three months, 
and by that Cabinet the Reform Bill 
of 1859 was introduced agreeably with 
the promise held out in the Queen’s 
Speech. The Bill of Reform in that 
year was certainly framed on homao- 
pathic principles. The proposal did, 
indeed, attempt to assimilate the fran- 
chise in boroughs and counties, but 
without success. The main feature of 
the Bill was a reduction of the £50 
tenancy qualification in counties to a 
£10 rental qualification. The next pro- 
posal was to deal with the freehold fran- 
chise. The Bill of 1859 enacted that 
when the freehold was situate in a 
borough, the owner should vote for the 
borough; and that when the freehold 
was situate in the county, the owner 
should vote for the county Members. 
The Bill proposed to take 15 single seats 
from the smallest boroughs and to confer 
those seats on large towns and extensive 
counties. But how was the Bill met? 
It was opposed, mainly on the ground 
of its assimilation tendency. Lord John 
Russell moved an abstract Resolution in 
obstruction of the Bill. The Resolution 
stated, firstly— 

“That it was unjust and impolitic to inter- 
fere in the manner proposed in this Bill with 
the freehold franchise as hitherto exercised in 
the counties of England and Wales;” and, 
secondly, ‘‘ that no re-adjustment of the fran- 
chise would satisfy the House or the country 
which did not provide for a greater extension of 
the borough franchise than was contemplated in 
this Bill.” 

This Resolution was carried by a con- 
siderable majority, and the Bill was not 
proceeded with. The Resolution had 
the general support of the Liberal Party, 
and it was entirely hostile to the prin- 
ciple of assimilation. From that date 
no Ministry has again proposed to assi- 
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milate the franchise in town and country. 
But, apart from this, any comparison of 
the Bill of 1859 with the present pro- 
posals is farcical. Under any Bill framed 
in the spirit of this Resolution it will be 
necessary to erase from the electoral 
map every borough under 30,000 inha- 
bitants. Great Britain, under a new sys- 
tem like this, must be parcelled out into 
electoral districts. If the proposal for 
the re-adjustment of political power does 
not go to the extent at first of equal 
electoral districts, an agitation to that 
end will at once arise; and the demand 
is one which cannot be resisted. For 10 
or 15 years the House of Commons will 
be pestered with perpetual demands for 
tinkering and tampering with the Con- 
stitution—and all necessary fiscal, social, 
and legal reforms must cease to be dis- 
cussed. The result of the whole will 
possibly be universal suffrage—male and 
female. Rather than encounter this 
turmoil I really think that it would be 
preferable—certainly it would be more 
business-like—to refer the British Con- 
stitution en bloc to the tender mercies of 
a Select Committee. There are men in 
this House, I dare say, perfectly ready to 
perfect a brand new Constitution, stock, 
lock, and barrel, in the course of three 
weeks. But this is a practical proposal, 
and because it is so no attention will be 
paid to it. I therefore must fall back 
upon a direct negative of the abstract 
Resolution proposed to-night by the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs. 

To secure, however, the negation of 
the principle of this Resolution by a 
large majority, we must rely to some 
extent for support upon my hon. Friends 
the Whigs, to whom I have referred, and 
with whom in principle I am at one. 
The only distinction between us is, that 
I am disposed to act up to the force of 
my opinions, while the Whigs are not. 
I have long observed that men of ad- 
vanced principles in the House of Com- 
mons are men of energy and of political 
backbone. The Whigs, as a rule, are 
weak-kneed ; they have no bone in them, 
only a small amount of soft gristle. 
These hon. Gentlemen practice largely 
the virtue of abstention, not from liquor, 
but from voting. The hon. Member for 
the Border Boroughs, in 1874, brought 
in a Bill to assimilate the franchise in 
counties and boroughs. In May, 1874, 
he pressed the Bill to a division. The 
second reading was negatived by a ma- 
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jority of 114 votes. How was this ma- 
jority obtained? It was more than 
twice in excess of the normal Conserva- 
tive majority in the House. Why, many 
moderate Whigs absented themselves 
from the division. In scanning the 
division list it will be found that not 
more than six Liberal Members voted 
in the majority. When the division was 
called for I was present, and with my 
faithful eyes I saw several hon. Gentle- 
men rise from the front Opposition 
bench and walk leisurely out of the 
House. From the majesty of their gait, 
and from the apparent earnestness of 
their demeanour, it might have been 
supposed that they were engaged in the 
performance of a solemn public duty. 
They went out only to liquor up in the 
Lobby, and to evade voting upon a most 
important Constitutional principle. Yet 
these same men, six months afterwards, 
visited their constituents, and with much 
tall talk spoke of purity of motive and 
fixity of principle being the only attri- 
butes that made public life endurable in 
England. Political ambition, tempered 
with honesty, they boldly declared was 
the greatest virtue under Heaven. In 
my judgment men who enter Parliament 
to follow politics as a profession, to ob- 
tain office, or possibly to get a handle to 
their names, embark in a pursuit which, 
if their career be a long one, must com- 
pel them to eat a great deal of political 
dirt. Certainly, to avoid voting on a 
grave subject, for fear that the loud ex- 
pression of opinion might militate against 
their accession to office under an ad- 
vanced Liberal Cabinet, at some future 
period, is not an heroic nor a patriotic 
action. A continued adherence to this 
practice tends to degrade political life, 
to bring principles and professions into 
obloquy and contempt. 

Upon the present occasion, therefore, 
I trust that there will be no mistake. I 
do hope that a considerable portion of the 
moderate Liberal Party will dissociate 
themselves this night from their demo- 
cratic allies, and will vote against the 
adoption of this abstract Resolution. Mea- 
sures conceived in the spirit of this Reso- 
lution were most certainly condemned by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
City (Sir William Harcourt), in the ad- 
dress which he made to his constituents 
in the Corn Exchange, on the 21st De- 
cember, 1874. He then protested against 
being precipitated into schemes of vio- 
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lent and extreme change, at the dicta- 
tion of extreme politicians of the ad- 
vanced Liberal section. The hon. and 
learned ex-Attorney General the Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Sir Henry James), at a 
meeting of his constituents, stoutly an- 
nounced, in 1874, that he would be no 
party to a policy which would necessi- 
tate the erasure from the electoral map 
of the town he so ably represents. Let 
him show himself then, on this occasion, 
bold enough to vote against the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs. The hon. and learned Member 
for Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) certainly, 
at a political dinner in 1875, in the Isle 
of Wight, expressed himself in a way 
that would imply his active hostility to 
a proposal like the present. He thanked 
Heaven at that county gathering that it 
was not he, nor his trusted political 
Leaders, who had brought the residuum 
or scum of the roughs into the borough 
franchise. Surely, that hon. Member will 
not now insist upon the introduction of a 
more ignorant mass into county consti- 
tuencies. Lastly, I must mention one 
more right hon. Gentleman, a staunch 
Whig, who most ably declared two years 
ago his rooted hostility to the project of 
the assimilation of the county to the 
borough franchise. The party to whom 
I allude is the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tiverton (Mr. Massey), who 
now occupies the seat long held by the 
late Viscount Palmerston. That right 
hon. Gentleman, in addressing his con- 
stituents in December, 1874 


“protested against dealing with great ques- 
tions of Constitutional change in the revolu- 
tionary spirit that actuated the late Government. 
He protested against the introduction of a new 
Reform Bill in the present Parliament which 
would pave the way ina short time to the de- 
mand for universal suffrage male and female.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said that, in 
his judgment, 


“ the introduction of household franchise into 
counties would not improve, it would deteriorate 
county representation, by bringing in one class 
of voters who might from their numbers swamp 
all the rest.” 


The right hon. Gentleman declared 


“his entire satisfaction with the existing 
franchise, which had brought into being a con-- 
stituency which expressed the genuine feelings 
of the people of Great Britain, and which opened 
an avenue to the House of Commons for every 
description of talent, information, and public 
usefulness,” . 
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I beg to express my entire concurrence 
in the sentiments expressed at Tiverton 
on this occasion. I therefore trust that 
I shall vote to-night with this States- 
man in the same Lobby. ‘Truth com- 

els me to say that on searching the 
Division Lists I have failed to discover 
the right hon. Gentleman’s name in 
them. When the proposals of the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs have 
been tested in this House the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tiverton has 
always, heretofore, been conspicuous by 
his absence. 

In conclusion, Sir, I shall strenuously 
oppose the change in our Parliamentary 
system shadowed forth in the abstract 
Motion now under discussion, because I 
distrust the honesty of intention of those 
who are its most ardent advocates out- 
of-doors, on the platform, and in the 
public Press. These men make no secret 
of the fact, that proposals of the nature 
indicated must only be the precursors of 
future revolutionary change. The men 
in the country who advocate a fresh 
Reform Bill are the members of ‘The 
National Electoral Union.”’ That Asso- 
ciation, not long ago, thought itself of 
sufficient importance to send a remon- 
strance to the Liberal Leaders, trans- 
mitted though the agency of the Liberal 
Party Whip, the right hon. Gentleman 
who represents in this House the county 
of Clackmannan (Mr. Adam). This re- 
monstrance courteously informed the 
Leaders that no union could prevail in 
the Liberal Party of the future unless it 
was based on these principles — 1st, 
uniformity of franchise in boroughs and 
counties ; 2nd, equality of representa- 
tion secured by equal electoral districts ; 
8rd, the remonstrants demanded com- 
pulsory registration ; 4th, a real, not a 
sham, lodger franchise ; 5th, short Par- 
liaments—meaning, I presume, annual, 
or oftener, if need be, Parliaments ; 
6th, candidates should be relieved 
from payment of expenses; and 7th, 
that election expeuses should be thrown 
entirely on that good natured but 
over-burdened jackass, the ratepayer. 
These are the demands of the Union- 
ists. A Bill equalizing the franchise 
in town and country, unless accom- 
panied by such an honest re-distri- 
bution of seats as should practically 
place the election of Members in the 
hands of numbers unencumbered by 
property they regard as worthless. In 
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the Press, the chief advocates of the 
agricultural labourer are equally out- 
i, I shall take but one specimen of 
the London Press, and I select the news- 
paper which for some years has strenu- 
ously supported the claims of Hodge to 
the suffrage. I allude to The Examiner. 
The London Examiner was a newspaper 
which came into notoriety some 60 years 
ago, under the auspices of the brothers 
John and Leigh Hunt. Afterwards it 
was conspicuous for literary ability under 
the management of Messrs. Foster and 
Fonblanc. Latterly it has passed, by 
purchase, into the hands of the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
and it is now, I understand, the property 
of that hon. Gentleman. On passing 
into the hands of its present owner, the 
editor, with much propriety, in a leading 
article set forth the principles which the 
journal would in future advocate—and 
these were principles of an advanced 
Liberal type. The editor, with great 
naiveté, observed that 

‘‘ the time had not arrived when a successful 
agitation could be organized in Great Britain 
against the principle of Monarchy. Before that 
could be achieved much yet remained to be 
accomplished.” 
Under these circumstances, the editor 
said that the efforts of all real Liberals 
should be concentrated upon a resolute 
determination to strengthen democratic 
power, by lowering the franchise, and 
thereby increasing the Radical ele- 
ment in the Commons House of Par- 
liament; this done, the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church would 
follow, with other great measures of 
Reform, and then no doubt the consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished for 
—namely, an attack upon Monarchy— 
might possibly be attempted with suc- 
cess. Now, this is plain speaking; and 
because it is so, I shall take my stand 
against these daring innovations. I, for 
one, am prepared to resist changes pro- 
posed because they will aid in con- 
verting the Monarchy of Great Britain 
into a Republic of the future. My hope 
and trust and prayers are, that ere the 
Queen’s Crown goes down, some Radical 
crowns shall be broke; and, therefore, 
I shall oppose the measures shadowed 
forth in the Resolution under discus- 
sion, whether they be proposed by an 
independent Gentleman seated on the 
back Opposition benches, or whether 
they may be pressed upon our accept- 
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ance hereafter by a Minister of State, 
standing at the Table, Mr. Speaker, 
upon your right hand, and advocating 
changes on the ground that they will 
conduce to the happiness of the people, 
and will give increased stability to the 
Crown and to the dignity of the Sove- 
reign. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that if Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Con- 
servative Party were desirous of dealing 
seriously with a serious question, he 
could not congratulate them on the fact 
that the first Representative of Con- 
servative opinion who had risen to ex- 
press their views had been the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett), 
who had just resumed his seat. He 
ventured to say of the speech of the hon. 
Member, that its strength, if it had any, 
consisted rather in the recklessness and 
the coarseness, than in the accuracy and 
the relevancy of its statements and re- 
marks. The hon. Member made refer- 
ence to various speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Opposition benches, 
but not made within the walls of the 
House, or recorded as part of their de- 
bates. He (Mr. Stansfeld) did not 
know whether the hon. Member had 
observed the usual courtesy of giving 
those hon. Gentlemen Notice of his in- 
tention to make those references; but 
he, for one, had so little confidence in 
his (Mr. Smollett’s) accuracy, that if he 
had given them the fair Notice to which 
they were entitled, he looked forward 
to many refutations and denials of his 
statements before the night was out. 
Instead of discussing the Resolutions 
before the House, the hon. Member 
had given them a recital of the pro- 
grame of a body called ‘‘ The National 
Electoral Union.” Now, they had no- 
thing to do in that debate with the pro- 
gramme or platform of any Body, whe- 
ther influential, or utterly without sup- 
port in the country. They had simply 
to consider the prudence and the justice 
of the propositions contained in the 
Resolutions moved by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs 
(Mr. Trevelyan). The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Smollett) had largely in- 
dulged in the imputation of motives, 
and alleged that it was not conviction 
which had led his hon. Friend to bring 
this subject forward, but the want of 
some policy and cry which might suc- 
ceed in uniting the severed ranks of 
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the Liberal Party. The hon. Member, 
speaking not only of the Liberals, but 
of political life in England in general, 
said that for himself, he had little or no 
belief in the existence of anything like 
political morality. No suggestion could 
be more untrue, and he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
could only wish the Party opposite joy 
of an advocate with such a faith, and who 
opened the debate on their side with 
such arguments. The difficulty which 
he felt in approaching the subject was 
of a different kind from that entertained 
by the hon. Member. That which was 
unreal to his mind was not the faith of 
the Liberal Party in household suffrage, 
but that he saw nothing like any serious 
opposition to it. Here was a great 
measure which, if carried into effect, 
would extend the suffrage within the 
reach of no less than 1,000,000 of their 
fellow-subjects. They were all gene- 
rally agreed that these persons were not 
unfit for the exercise of the franchise, 
and that it would be safe to confer it 
upon them. They were also agreed that 
the measure of enfranchisement could 
not be much longer deferred, and under 
those circumstances it required much 
more serious and powerful arguments 
than any he had yet heard to justify the 
refusal to entertain the question. He 
was one who believed in the principle 
of household, or home suffrage. He 
was in favour of it when he entered that 
House 18 years ago, and there had been 
no period from that time to the present 
when he should not have been happy 
to vote for household suffrage being 
given not only to the inhabitants of the 
boroughs, but to those of the counties 
as well. Two statements of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Smollett) were somewhat 
more relevant than the rest, but he dis- 
puted their accuracy. He said that 
these proposals were brought forward 
in the midst of public apathy, indiffer- 
ence, and neglect. That would have 
been a legitimate argument, if it were 
founded on fact, for Parliament ought 
not to enact a large measure of reform 
for which there was no demand. But 
was the hon. Member right in saying 
there was no claim or demand by the 
agricultural labourers for the extension 
of the franchise to them. What evi- 
dence did they require to show that the 
alleged apathy did not exist, and that 
the claim which was denied had been 
advanced? For some-years past a Con- 
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ference had assembled in London of a 
most remarkable and significant charac- 
ter. On the 16th of May last there was 
a Conference of delegates from the coun- 
try. The delegates numbered 2,500, 
and little less than 1,200 were them- 
selves agricultural labourers. The fact 
that these men came up to London at 
their own expense, or that of their 
friends, and that they demanded the 
extension of household suffrage to the 
counties, was in his (Mr. Stansfeld’s) 
opinion, sufficient evidence of a claim 
which ought to attract the respectful 
attention of the House and of the Go- 
vernment. The answer to the hon. 
Member’s argument about Lord John 
Russell’s Resolutions against the Con- 
servative Reform Bill of 1859 was, that 
a good deal had happened since then. 
Ten years ago the Conservative Party 
was in power, and passed a measure 
giving household suffrage to the towns. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) now 
asked why should not the same privi- 
lege be extended to the country at large? 
How far was it in the power of the 
Government to object? Of the 1,000,000 
of persons whom he proposed to enfran- 
chise, one-half were urban in their 
character, and it would be impossible 
for the Conservative Party to formulate 
any objection to them which would not 
apply with equal force to the enfran- 
chisement which they themselves enacted 
for the towns. Somewhat less than 
500,000 of the persons it was now pro- 
posed to enfranchise wero agricultural 
labourers. These men had hitherto 
been the Pariahs of political society, and 
their interests had been overlooked, be- 
cause of their non-enfranchisement ; but 
it would not do now for the Conserva- 
tive Party to object to enfranchise a 
class of men whom they especially 
affected to trust. Originally, his hon. 
Friend introduced a Bill which, of 
course, dealt only with household suf- 
frage in the counties, for no private 
Member could deal with the re-distribu- 
tion of seats; but it was objected by the 
Government that such re-distribution 
must accompany the extension of the 
franchise; and, therefore, now his hon. 
Friend accepted that argument, and by 
bringing forward these two Resolutions, 
he placed on record his recognition of 
the fact that a Bill for the extension of 
the suffrage must also deal in some way 
with the subject of the re-distribution of 
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seats. Last year when he brought the 
question forward, the Prime Minister 
objected to the second Résolution, on the 
ground that the principle of the re- 
distribution was not laid down, and, 
therefore, that the matter had not been 
brought forward in a practical form 
before the House. Such arguments, 
however, as to matters of form were, in 
his opinion, entirely inapplicable to the 
Resolutions of his hon. Friend. It was 
not true that a Resolution of this nature 
should contain a scheme of re-distribu- 
tion; because, it would be calculated to 
hamper, rather than to assist, the Go- 
vernment in dealing with the subject. 
Coming to the objections in point of 
substance, he would refer first to the 
view referred to by the hon. Member 
who had last spoken, of the advantage 
of variety and of the objections to uni- 
formity in the suffrage. That view had 
its due weight in its day, but its day 
had passed, and there was not any 
considerable fraction of any Party by 
whom it would now be upheld. It had 
been slain by him who had been fondest 
of using it—the Prime Minister of the 
present day. He had slain it by the 
Bill of 1867. He remembered the great 
satisfaction expressed by the Conserva- 
tive Party, when they, had discovered 
the principle of household suffrage. 
Having once got on that firm ground, 
he asked, how could they in justice 
refuse to the people in the counties the 
privilege which they had conferred on 
the inhabitants of the boroughs? Those 
who looked on our Representative sys- 
tem as a tool-making machine, and the 
House of Commons as an instrument, 
or tool constructed to do a certain work, 
were logical in their objection to pulling 
that machine to pieces, as a child did 
his toy, in order to put it together again. 
But he disputed the premiss altogether. 
Our Representative system could not be 
looked upon as a tool-making machine, 
nor could the House of Commons be 
regarded as a mere tool or instrument. 
Such a notion would be inconsistent with 
the leading principles and most honour- 
able traditions which had guided the 
Liberal Party. They had never put their 
faith in the machinery of Government. 
They, at all events, believed in life—in 
the life ofthe people. They said that an 
extension of the suffrage, under favour- 
able conditions, would give a more 
widely diffused, a healthier, and a more 
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vigorous political life to the country ; 
that it would lead a larger number of 
persons to take an interest in public 
affairs ; and that it would give the House 
of Commons a more constant and reli- 
able sympathy with the opinions and 
wants of the people, so that both the 
Government and the Legislature would 
rest upon a wider and firmer basis. 
They believed in no kind of paternal 
Government, whether despotic, oligar- 
chic, or founded on class representation. 
What they believed in was the self- 
government of a free people, as free, as 
intelligent, and as capable as the Eng- 
lish people; and they were convinced 
that without incurring any danger, but 
with the greatest advantage to the coun- 
try at large, they might accede the 
proposal of his hon. Friend, and consent 
to admit 1,000,000 more of their fellow- 
subjects—as fit as those already within 
the pale—to the advantages and rights 
of the political franchise. He admitted 
freely that the safety of the State was 
our highest law, and if it could be shown 
that this extension of the franchise could 
not be made consistently with that safety, 
he would also admit the relevancy and 
force of the argument; but he did not 
believe that there was a single Member 
of the House who would say that this 
was a question of safety, and that they 
could not venture to extend the suffrage 
to those people. If, then, the proposal 
was at once safe and just, he ventured 
to say it was also serious and urgent. 
The claim of 1,000,000 men to the suff- 
rage was a claim which ought not, under 
the circumstances, to be treated with 
levity or indifference; but when made 
by the people themselves, as in this case, 
it should be seriously met and discussed. 
It was no light matter to treat with 
levity, a claim the justice of which was 
generally admitted, and which before 
long must be conceded. To bring for- 
ward common-place objections as to the 
form of the Resolutions, however, was 
to treat the question, if not with levity, 
at any rate, with indifference. For him- 
self—and he thought he might say for 
the great bulk of those who sat on the 
Liberal side—they were not disposed 
much longer to be a tacitly consenting 
Party to the present state of things, and 
he ventured to think that the House of 
Commons, so large a proportion of 
which owed its return to household suff- 
rage in the boroughs, would best consult 
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its dignity and even its future usefulness 
and influence by consenting to Resolu- 
tions recording its desire to put an end 
to the exclusion of 1,000,000 of men 
from rights to which they were in justice 
entitled. 

Mr. GOLDNEY denied the accuracy 
of the last statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stansfeld)— 
namely, that they were excluding per- 
sons from the franchise who had as- 
serted a right to its possession. He ad- 
mitted that the question was a serious 
one, but denied that it was urgent. It 
was a subject which should be dealt 
with in the most careful and deliberate 
manner, and he considered that they 
should have more evidence than had 
been laid before them that evening be- 
fore they could agree to the Resolutions 
which had been presented to the House. 
Statistical information showed that out 
of a total male population of 10,500,000, 
excluding women and children, in Eng- 
land and Wales, there were nearly 
2,500,000 electors upon the register at 
the present time, or almost a fourth of 
the whole number. With regard to 
what the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) said about 
County Boards, he might remark that 
every county householders had vested in 
him a right to vote for local government 
purposes ; but this was a very different 
thing from what was proposed by the 
Resolution. From the time of the pass- 
ing of the Great Charter down to the 
present day, the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of counties had been guided 
by the rights of property; whereas, in 
boroughs, the representation was guided 
by the rights of occupancy. This differ- 
ence between the county and borough 
franchise had been upheld by every 
Minister of the Crown who had intro- 
duced a measure dealing with the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. 
The proposal now under discussion 
would add one-third to the existing 
number of voters, and as the proportion 
of representation in England and Wales 
was three-fifths of the borough and two- 
fifths of the county franchise, any change 
made in its direction would also involve 
the necessity for a re-distribution of 
seats. In this great metropolis there 
was a population of no less than 
4,000,000 out of 10,500,000 who repre- 
sented borough contituencies. There- 
fore, a system of equal electoral districts 
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according to numbers would give to the 
metropolis a representation of nearly 
100 Members. This would produce a 
centralization that would be most detri- 
mental to the Constitution, as, of course, 
those Representatives would have the 
whole government of the Kingdom in 
their hands. The opinions expressed 
by the right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax pointed to universal suffrage, and 
the change now proposed in the county 
franchise must lead to a greater en- 
largement than was at present contem- 
plated. Although he was anxious to see 
the representation as perfect as possible 
—as the present system gave a vote to 
one in four—he thought there was 
nothing to wish for, unless universal 
suffrage was adopted. Considering that 
only two General Elections had been 
held since the last Reform Act, he 
thought matters ought to be left as they 
were for some time longer. Foreigners 
thought so highly of the stability of our 
Constitution that they entrusted large 
sums of money to our care, and the con- 
sequence was that we had become the 
bankers of the world. It was the secure 
Conservatism of England that drew to 
us so much of the commercial and finan- 
cial business of the world, and a great 
part of our prosperity was due to the 
confidence put in us by foreign nations. 
This was so completely the case that to 
tamper with our Constitution, or to 
alter it unnecessarily, would be an injury 
to our trade. He would not, then, wish 
the House to underrate the effect of the 
change proposed, which was really a 
very serious one. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax had 
mentioned a deputation to which im- 
portance had been attached ; but it was 
notorious that that demonstration was 
not wholly spontaneous. Nor could he 
concur with the view that the question 
was one on which many politicians might 
be united ; those who took that position 
could not have looked behind the first 
Resolution at the second, which would 
commit the House to the principle of 
electoral districts, and which was fraught 
with many of the causes of jealousy 
which had prevailed at the time of the 
last Reform Bill. That Bill, in his be- 
lief, had worked very well, but great 
caution was necessary, as it would be 
impossible to undo what had once been 
done. The Motion before the House ac- 
tually went further than any that had been 
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hitherto introduced. It would utterly 
destroy the principles upon which the 
existing franchise was based, and, in 
attempting uniformity, would sacrifice 
many of the best privileges of the 
House. He could not perceive, at any 
rate, that there was any urgency in the 
matter, especially at a time when the 
business of the country was almost in a 
state of stagnation. He believed, by 
considering a Motion of this kind, they 
were doing more harm than good, as 
they were occupying time which might 
be very much better spent. He hoped 
that the subject would be allowed to 
rest, and that the necessary practical 
measures which provided for the mate- 
rial wants of the country would be 
pressed forward. He should vote 
against the Resolution. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
disputed the right of the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) to be the 
exponent of Whig principles, the con- 
fession of which, together with an histo- 
rical retrospect, had formed the main 
part of his speech. They knew that the 
historian Smollett was the successor of a 
Tory Hume and-the precursor of a still 
more Tory Adolphus. It appeared to 
him that the hon. Member was anxious 
to assist in that operation which had 
once been described as stealing the 
clothes of the Whigs while they were 
bathing. But if the hon. Member 
wished to be a Whig, his simpler plan 
would be to sit on the other side of the 
House. The hon. Member for Chippen- 
ham (Mr. Goldney) had taken a different 
line; and while the upshot of the one 
speech was, that the last Reform Bill 
was so terrible that they ought on no 
account to extend the franchise, the gist 
of the other was, that the settlement 
then effected was too charming to be 
altered. He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
differed from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Chippenham in his conclu- 
sion, while agreeing with him in his 
premisses. He believed that the exten- 
sion made in the franchise by the last 
Reform Act was an excellent thing, and 
they ought to be encouraged by what 
had been done for householders in the 
large towns to extend it to the rural 
districts. He represented in that House 
one of the smallest boroughs in Eng- 
land, and it was to some extent for that 
reason that he asked for the indulgence 
of the House while he made a few ob- 
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servations upon that occasion. It was a 
common thing for hon. Members to say 
that they represented large constituen- 
cies, and on that ground to claim the 
the ear of the House. It seemed to him 
that those who, like himself, represented 
small constituencies had a much better 
claim to a hearing in a case like the pre- 
sent, because, while those who repre- 
sented large constituencies might hope 
to represent them still, under any pos- 
sible scheme of reform, the Members 
for small boroughs were perpetually 
threatened with political extinction. 
Above their heads the sword of Da- 
mocles was perpetually suspended. As 
a criminal convicted of a capital offence 
was asked by the presiding Judge, 
whether he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, on similar grounds, if on no 
other, did he ask to be heard. Orator 
Hunt in 1831 demanded in loud tones 
in that House why the borough of Calne 
was not extinguished. Orator Hunt was 
dead, and the borough of Calne still 
survived. Mr. Cobden had said that 
Calne was a dirty village in Wiltshire ; 
but, although that right hon. Gentleman 
had been gathered to his rest some years 
ago, the borough of Calne existed still. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) once 
said that the borough of Calne was so 
horrid a place that there was scarcely 
any atrocity of which he could not con- 
ceive it capable. He only hoped that 
no misadventure would ever occur to his 
right hon. Friend in eonsequence of the 
irreverent way in which he spoke of that 
borough. If he were inclined to doubt 
of the Providence which watched over 
Calne, he should be encouraged by the 
hope that the bacon trade, which although 
at present small, would, as it was at that 
time doing, increase so at to make Calne 
what it had been once called, ‘‘ the Chi- 
cago of England,” and that it would 
enable him, when this question of Re- 
form assumed a practical shape, to claim 
not only that Calne should retain its 
present Member, but that it should have 
a second. The hon. Member for Chip- 
penham objected to the proposal of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) on the 
ground that if it were adopted, we 
should have to abolish freeholders and 
and have uniformity of franchise. But 
it by no means followed from the Reso- 
lution that they would have uniformity 
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of franchise, or that they were going to 
abolish the freehold, copyhold, and other 
ancient franchises. For his own part, if 
40s. freeholders, leaseholders, and copy- 
holders were all swept off the registry 
he would cordially rejoice, not only be- 
cause those franchises were the means of 
gross political frauds, but because they 
were the occasion of the terrible expense 
which now attended county elections. 
He had been told not long ago by a gen- 
tleman of almost unrivalled electioneer- 
ing experience, that if there was one 
reform more than another which ought 
to be carried by the unanimous vote of 
all Parties, it was to have a single simple 
franchise in the counties, whatever that 
franchise might be, so that persons 
might not be put to the trouble, ex- 
pense, and annoyance of the present 
system of registration, with which every- 
body was disgusted. If he had chosen, 
four years ago, he could have struck 
every clergyman in North Wiltshire off 
the roll merely on account of a technical 
mistake. The arguments which had 
been adduced by the hon. Member for 
Chippenham had no doubt been dug out 
of former Reform debates. Although 
in 1867 he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
was not a Member of the House, he had 
the privilege of a seat in the Gallery, 
and he then heard the same arguments 
from the eloquent late Lord Lytton in 
reply to Mr. Mill. He could not under- 
stand why if they had an equal franchise 
they must necessarily have equal elec- 
toral districts. The objection of his 
hon. Friend was large and broad. In 
a country like this, where you had towns 
of every size, it would be perfectly im- 
possible to map it out into equal elec- 
toral districts, whether in the sense of 
acreage or population. Though he did 
not know that anyone had ever proposed 
such a thing, it was said that if they had 
equal electoral districts, London would 
have a very large number of Members, 

and that they would meet in secret, be 
always in London, and overawe that 
House; but there were no fears of that 
happening. They all knew that at pre- 
sent a large number of hon. Members 

had residences in London as well as in 

the country, but they did not attend 

more regularly in that House than any 

others. He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 

was an ardent supporter of the proposi- 

tions of his hon. Thiend the Member for 

the Border Boroughs ; and he believed, 
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that if they were agreed to, many im- 
provements would take place in the rural 
districts. Many things would be done 
which had been neglected, simply be- 
cause hon. Members were not bound to 
the agricultural labourers as they were 
to the tenant farmers, and obliged to 
look after their interests. It had been 
said that the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was like breaking up the foun- 
tains of the great deep, as after that 
period reform was carried into every 
Department, and the most astounding 
changes took place. Then take the Re- 
form Act of 1869. It enabled the Go- 
vernment in the last Parliament to deal 
with large questions, because they knew 
that they had the great body of electors 
at their back; and yet the argument of the 
hon. Member for Chippenham seemed to 
be that if they wanted to have the inte- 
rests of the agricultural labourers at- 
tended to, the best thing to do would be 
not to give them votes. But he could 
not understand that argument at all. 
He must say he thoug it the very reverse 
was the fact. So long as they did not 
enfranchise the agricultural householder, 
proper attention would not be paid to 
his concerns. Wherever they had ex- 
tended the suffrage it had always been 
attended with great benefit to the class 
enfranchised. But he believed the ad- 
vantage in this instance would go far 
beyond Parliamentary enfranchisement. 
He believed that when the agricultural 
labourers obtained a footing in the 
representation, they would exhibit a 
greater interest in educational matters 
than they did at the present time, and 
that many of those local institutions 
which were the result of voluntary ef- 
fort would be extended to the rural dis- 
tricts, and afford the people opportunities 
of mental improvement which they did 
not at present possess. Having said thus 
much in answer to the hon. Member for 
Chippenham, he must do him the justice 
to say, living as he did in his immediate 
neighbourhood, that no one had more 
disinterestedly devoted himself to the 
improvement of the labouring classes 
than he had done; he only wished he 
would extend his advocacy of their inte- 
rests to the floor of that House. Now, 
he believed hon. Members feared less 
the extension of the franchise, than they 
did the re-distribution of seats, and that 
was the grand argument used against 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for the Border Boroughs. In the 
county to which he belonged they held 
in great reverence the name and fame of 
the late Earl of Radnor. In the year 
1826 he divided the House of Lords in 
a minority of 1 in favour of the total 
abolition of tests, and he afterwards had 
a pitched battle with Bishop Philpotts. 
He had the privilege of seeing him a 
few years before he died, when he still 
retained, at an extraordinary old age, 
all the fire and vigour of youth. An 
hon. Gentleman who was in the habit 
of reading the newspapers to him, said 
to him on the morning after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
had introduced household suffrage, he 
expected he would have shown astonish- 
ment and alarm; but said the Earl of 
Radnor, ‘‘I am not only prepared for 
household suffrage, but for universal 
suffrage too.”” He (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) believed that universal suffrage 
was only a question of time—it was a 
suffrage which the people of all coun- 
tries in Europe, excepting Russia, had 
now. When they had sufficiently ex- 
tended education, he saw nothing in 
principle against the extension of the 
same rights to the inhabitants of the 
country which were now enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the towns. Those who 
represented small boroughs should be 
guided by the example and animated by 
the faith of the late Earl of Radnor. At 
the time of the Reform Bill of 1830 he 
was patron of many of those boroughs 
to which the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had 
referred, having the name of ‘‘ Great ’’ 
attached because they were so remark- 
ably small. A question arose as to the 
disfranchisement of Great Downton, of 
which the Earl of Radnor was the patron, 
and the two Gentlemen who then sat for 
that borough asked whether he attached 
any condition to their occupying the 
seats. ‘Only one condition,” replied 
the noble Earl, ‘‘and that is that you 
shall vote for the disfranchisement of 
Great Downton.” He, therefore, hoped 
that the Members of small boroughs, 
uninfluenced by sordid or personal con- 
siderations, would be ready to give way 
to the judgment of those whom they fol- 
lowed, if it was found necessary for the 
good of the country—not of Party, as 
the hon. Member for Cambridge imputed 
to them—that the Members for small 
boroughs should disappear from the 
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House, so that those large and flourish- 
ing communities which were growing 
up elsewhere should be enfranchised, or 
that Members should be given to the 
swarming populations that lay outside 
the boroughs they represented. He 
hoped they would act in the same spirit 
in which the Earl of Radnor did in his 
day. The hon. Member for Cambridge 
had reproached the Whig Party, but he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) could look 
back with much pleasure to that great 
statesman, Mr. Fox, whose influence was 
so much felt in that House. The speech, 
almost prophetic in its instinct, which he 
made in 1792 in that House was still 
fresh in every line, andif Mr. Fox should 
appear there at that moment that speech 
would not appear either old, stale, or 
superannuated. He appealed to the 
Report of a Parliamentary Committee in 
favour of household suffrage being the 
proper basis upon which to place English 
institutions; but, at the same time, he 
claimed that a certain variety in repre- 
sentation was of the essence of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, or, to use his own 
words, that ‘‘ the representation in this 
House should be of a compound charac- 
ter.”’ Substantially the same language, 
though slightly different in form, had 
been employed by almost every great 
writer on our institutions, whether he 
was a native or a foreigner. Mr. Fox 
was the forerunner of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Lord Russell, and many other 
eminent men in regard to that doctrine ; 
and Montesquieu and M. Guizot also 
insisted on a compound character being 
of the essence of representative govern- 
ment as distinct from aristocratic go- 
vernment on the one side and democratic 
government on the other. He believed 
there was nothing in the speeches of the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea which was incompatible with 
that principle of having a certain variety 
in their representation. Indeed, he be- 
lieved it was possible to agree to them, 
and yet to preserve that compound cha- 
racter and to avoid that abyss which 
threatened, in the proposition, to have 
equal electoral districts. He would say 
a few words as to the practical shape 
which reform ought to take; because 
they might be fairly asked to show their 
plan. The House did not wish to take 
a leap in the dark, though they had high 
authority on the other side for doing 
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that. Considering what the Conserva- 
tive Government avowedly did in 1868 
to benefit their Party, it did not become 
the hon. Member for Cambridge to ac- 
cuse those on that (the Opposition) side 
of now being actuated by Party motives 
in taking up the question. Despite of 
what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber, he held that this subject — the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform — 
belonged to the Liberal Party as its 
inheritance. They had a pedigree of 
upwards of 100 years to confirm their 
claim ; whereas the claim of the Conser- 
vative Party was based upon a pedigree 
which was only 10 years old. It was 
taken up by Lord Chatham, it was the 
political creed of Mr. Pitt so long as he 
was a Whig, but he abandoned it when 
he became a Tory. The most important 
lesson, however, to be derived from the 
history of the movement was that Par- 
liament had invariably refused to tinker 
the Constitution; it had always asked 
that those who proposed a scheme of 
Reform should produce a broad and 
comprehensive plan, showing that they 
appreciated the subject in all its bear- 
ings and details. It passed the Bill of 
1832 because it was a great measure, 
and it then went in for ‘‘the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 
It refused to pass a small Bill in 1852 ; 
it rejected the measure of 1859 and of 
the following years, whether proposed 
by Government or by private Members. 
The Bill of 1866, introduced by the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), under Lord Russell’s Administra- 
tion, was deemed a small and tinkering 
measure; but the Bill of 1867 was 
passed, because it was a large and com- 
prehensive measure, based on a definite 
principle. The House would refuse to 
tamper with anything so great and vene- 
rable as the British Constitution on any 
other condition; and therefore because 
he thought the views of the hon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs and the hon. 
Member for Chelsea were large, broad, 
and comprehensive views, so in propor- 
tion, he believed, they had a fair chance 
of receiving the ultimate approval of the 
House. Having given much considera- 
tion to the matter, he thought that if they 
once began to touch the question of re- 
distribution they could not interfere with 
fewer than 150 seats. He did not him- 
self shrink from that, nor did he believe 
his two hon. Friends (Mr. Trevelyan and 
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Sir Charles Dilke) would shrink from 
it. If they disfranchised his borough 
(Calne) and others of the same size, 
they would have to go further and deal 
with boroughs of not only 5,000 but 
10,000, or even more inhabitants. Every 
town of less than 20,000 inhabitants 
would have to be content with one 
Representative. Why, for example, 
should Barnstaple, with its 11,000 in- 
habitants, have the right of returning 
two Members, if Calne was to be de- 
prived of the right of returning one? 
Notwithstanding this sweeping change, 
there was not one single town in Eng- 
land which was known as a great stir- 
ring centre of independent thought and 
industry which would be lonat of the 
right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment. Reading, with its 30,000, and 
Oxford with its 40,000 inhabitants, would 
not be disfranchised, although Salisbury 
and Barnstaple, each of which returned 
two Members, would. If, therefore, the 
question of re-distribution was taken up 
it must be on such broad and compre- 
hensive principles as would enable them 
to have 150 seats at their disposal. Then 
came the crucial question, what were 
they to do with the 150 seats when they 
had got them? By far the best plan to 
adopt, he thought, would be to give one 
Member to all large towns that were not 
represented at all, and which had as 
large a population as those towns which 
were partially disfranchised, and to which 
they would still leave one Member. He 
believed that the remaining seats would 
be best distributed by retaining, on the 
whole, the existing electoral divisions of 
the country—not mapping out the coun- 
try into districts returning one Member 
each, as some reformers had suggested ; 
but giving a large enfranchisement to 
the householders in the counties, and 
then adopting either a minority vote or 
the cumulative vote. They would in 
that manner obtain what they desired, 
and, securing that every interest should 
be represented, and making that House 
a true mirror and reflex of the nation. 
He had heard it said that minority re- 
presentation was a new-fangled scheme, 
sprung, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter, out of the brains of one or two 
speculative philosophers living in towns 
or at Universities. His reply to that 
was very plain and simple—minority 
representation had now stood the test of 
10 years’ experience among the largest 
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towns and counties in England, and he 
could not see that the objections to it at 
all outweighed its advantages. At every 
School’ Board Election we had an appli- 
cation of the principle of minority repre- 
sentation—we had cumulative voting ; 
and, therefore, whatever objection there 
might be to minority representation, it 
was absurd to say the thing had never 
been tried. It had been tried not only 
in this country, but elsewhere. People 
said—‘‘ You may have the very best 
system of minority representation at a 
General Election; but how will it work 
at a by-election?’’? He did not acknow- 
ledge the right of those who were opposed 
to minority representation to urge that 
objection, because, after all, what did it 
come to? Simply that at a by-election 
the condition of things would work in 
favour of the majority. And that, on 
the whole, was a recommendation. Then 
it was said—‘‘ You put a special dis- 
ability on a minority district.” That 
was an illustration of what was called 
begging the question. Those who were 
opposed to minority representation no 
doubt thought it imposed a special dis- 
ability ; but there were hon. Members 
in the House—the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney), and, he believed, the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella)— 
who maintained that the system was a 
good one, and that those towns which 
enjoyed the principles of minority repre- 
sentation were enjoying a special benefit. 
In Birmingham, in 1868, the minority 
vote was, no doubt, defeated by a clever 
arrangement of those gentlemen who 
tuled the town of Birmingham. But 
was there no wire-pulling under the 
present system? Were there no such 
persons as election agents? It was not 
in the power of any wire-puller either at 
Birmingham, or elsewhere, to beat a 
real minority, if that minority existed. 
The reason why the minority vote at 
Birmingham was beaten was, that the 
minority there was not sufficiently large 
to elect a Member on the minority prin- 
ciple. He believed that if the most cun- 
ning wire-pulling scheme ever devised 
were applied at a Birmingham election 
when there was a real Conservative mi- 
nority, there never would be an instance 
of keeping that minority out. But in a 
large country district where there were 
various interests, and where you could 
not in any conceivable circumstances 
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discipline year Party as the Liberal 
Party were disciplined at Birmingham, 
he believed it would be absurd to attempt 
to neutralize the principle of minority 
voting by the application of any wire- 
pulling scheme. 
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Notice taken—that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that at the moment when the hon. 
Member interrupted him, he was about 
to conclude by thanking the House for 
the attention with which it had listened 
to him. He believed that if a large and 
comprehensive scheme of reform based 
upon the principle that every house- 
holder should be enfranchised were pro- 
posed from the Front bench below him, 
the statesman who proposed it would be 
numbered with the benefactors of his 
country, and the nation to which he pro- 
ferred that scheme would accept it with 
gratitude from his hands as giving to 
the country the vigour and energy of 
democratic institutions without that tur- 
bulence and instability which had so 
often destroyed them. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he would 
admit there were some anomalies in the 
present electoral system; but the sub- 
ject under discussion was so large that 
it was both desirable and necessary 
that the House should have something 
more definite in the way of a scheme 
laid before it than was contained in the 
Resolutions of the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Trevelyan) before it was called 
upon to arrive at a decision with regard 
to it. In order to meet the objection 
that his first Resolution would involve 
such a large re-distribution of seats as 
to practically abolish separate repre- 
sentation for the smaller boroughs in 
England, the hon. Member had brought 
forward his second Resolution; but some- 
thing more distinct than that was re- 
quired before the House could bind it- 
self to a principle the extent and opera- 
tion of which it was impossible to foresee. 
They ought to know the actual length 
to which the hon. Member proposed to 
go, and they must be careful that in 
their attempt to abolish one anomaly 
they did not create a greater one. If 
the county and borough franchises were 
assimilated, the additional number of 
votes created would practically increase 
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the inequality in the value of votes that 
at present existed. He was unable to 
see how they could carry out the reform 
advocated by the hon. Member except 
by forming equal electoral districts. But 
if they embarked on that enterprize, 
could they keep those districts equal ? 
They would be ever varying, and pro- 
vision should be made for their periodi- 
cal and frequent revision. Much had 
been said as to boroughs the population 
of which had grown and, though it pro- 
perly belonged to the borough, extended 
beyond its boundaries. In those cases 
he believed the population would by de- 
grees be absorbed in the boroughs for 
every purpose. They had been told 
that in refusing to pass the Resolution 
they would be casting a slur upon the 
rural population. That he did not ad- 
mit. They should remember that al- 
though in the neighbourhood of towns 
the rural labourer was as well instructed 
as the town artizan, yet, in other dis- 
tricts, the case was very different. For 
his part, he was perfectly satisfied that 
the real aim and object in view was 
practically to gain a stepping-stone first 
to equal electoral districts, and next to 
universal or manhood suffrage; and to 
that principle he should offer a most 
decided opposition. The hon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had stated that there were subjects as 
to which, as he said, the rural popula- 
tion felt deeply, but had no means of 
making their opinions known, and he 
instanced the Burials question. But if 
the rural population felt really aggrieved 
on that subject, could it be believed that 
so very little would be heard of it, or 
that they could not find means of mak- 
ing themselves heard? That was an 
argument which might be adopted or 
dropped as it suited the convenience of 
hon. Members opposite; but it was one 
which he thought would have very little 
weight with the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) addressed a large 
meeting in London not long since on 
the subject of these Resolutions, and he 
had no doubt that many hon. Members 
read the right hon. Gentleman’s elo- 
quent speech. He had read it; but 
when he endeavoured to find the reasons 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man for supporting the Resolutions, he 
confessed he could not do so satisfac- 
torily. The right hon. Gentleman said 
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that there were 280 county Members in 
that House who, he said, were a con- 
stant and irremovable obstacle against 
any change in respect to the question. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman include in 
the 280 the noble Lord the Member for 
the West Riding (Lord Frederick Ca- 
vendish) and other county Members who 
sat on the other side of the House? If 
so, they must have been surprised at 
the description he gave of them. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
deal with the question of land, and told 
his audience of agricultural labourers 
that four-fifths of the land was held by 
12,000 persons; whereupon the news- 
paper report stated there were cries of 
‘‘Shame.” What was or could be the 
object of those remarks? What had 
they to do with the county franchise ? 
Hethoughttheright hon. Gentleman had, 
so to say, rather let the cat out of the bag. 
There was no particular reason that he 
saw for drawing attention to the sub- 
ject, unless it was intended to hold out 
a hope to the agricultural labourers 
that if they had the franchise that state 
of things of which he had spoken would 
be altered. He wished to enter his 
protest against such language. It could 
not but raise hopes in the minds of the 
labouring classes which could not, and 
ought not, to be fulfilled. It was dan- 
gerous ; he could not conceive it to be 
necessary or at all appropriate to the 
subject on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking. Well, another 
meeting was held a short time after- 
wards at a place called the Frying Pan, 
in Somersetshire. The object of the 
meeting was to support these Resolu- 
tions, and although there was no right 
hon. Gentleman present, letters were 
read from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax, 
and the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs, expressing sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting. The Resolutions 
were approved, but the meeting did not 
stop there. They passed a further re- 
solution—and this was a few days after 
the right hon. Gentleman made the 
speech to which he had referred—stating 
that population was increasing beyond 
the extent which the limited area of the 
United Kingdom could feed, save by a 
greatly increased cultivation of the soil 
—that the area of cultivable land should 
be extended and parks limited; that 
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game should be confined to closes and 
parks, and the Game Laws abolished ; 
that the unpaid magistrates should 
be removed; that all poor pasture 
be broken up, and securities taken for 
the highest cultivation of the land, thus 
finding remuneration for labour as well 
as cheap food for the people. Well, if 
those proposals were to be included in 
the hon. Gentleman’s Bill, it would cer- 
tainly be a very comprehensive one. 
But this occurred two or three days 
after the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
and showed that he, having given some 
sign of dealing with the land, had 
caused many dangerous thoughts to stir 
in the minds of those who agitated upon 
this question. They had been told in 
that House by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Stansfeld) that this was 
not a Party question, and ought not to 
be dealt with in a Party spirit. He 
asked the House whether the spirit 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham was one which 
should be evinced on a question of this 
kind? Was it necessary to put dan- 
gerous thoughts into the heads of the 
agricultural labourers, and to set class 
against class, and stir up Party feeling 
on such a subject? For his part, he 
thought it ought to be treated in a much 
calmer spirit. He could wish that some 
definite and tangible scheme had been 
laid before them. They had heard 
of universal and manhood suffrage, and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had spoken 
of the representation of numbers as op- 
posed to the representation of property. 
Why, then, did not the hon. Baronet 
include those subjects in a Resolution of 
hisown? They had now, however, to 
deal with that of the hon. Member for 
the Border Boroughs, and he trusted it 
would be rejected by a large majority. 
Mr. MACDONALD said, he should 
have contented himself with giving a 
silent vote but for the speech delivered 
by the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Smollett). He repudiated, especially as 
far as the agricultural labourers, the 
ironworkers, and mining population of 
the country were concerned, the as- 
sertion of the hon. Member, that this 
Resolution would introduce a ‘‘ worse 
lot’’ into the county constituencies than 
were now entitled to vote for the 
boroughs. They were a peace-loving 
and law-abiding class, and such a 
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charge was entirely groundless and un- 
founded. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had said that coarse men some- 
times found their way into Cabinets 
now-a-days ; but when such expressions 
were used as the hon. Member had ap- 
plied to the working class, it might be 
remarked, without saying anything 
about the Cabinet, that coarse men 
sometimes found their way into the 
House. With regard to the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), he gave it his support; and 
hoped that if not successful this year, 
he would continue to press it, knowing 
that he had a great people behind his 
back who would eventually compel any 
Government to yield to his demand. It 
had been said that this was not the pro- 
per time to make the change. He 
ventured to think if ever there was a 
time when it should be made it was 
the present. When they saw an ad- 
venturer trying to destroy the liberties 
of the people in a neighbouring country 
it behoved the Government and the 
Legislature of this country to give the 
full measure of electoral liberty to the 
people, and to show that they had con- 
fidence in the great mass of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr. SersEant SPINKS, in support- 
ing the Resolution, said, that on a for- 
mer occasion he was the only Member 
sitting on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, who went into the Lobby 
in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the Border Boroughs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), and as this would pro- 
bably again be the case that night, he 
wished to explain that he did not take 
up this question as an apostle of the 
movement. His hon. Friend (Mr. Gold- 
ney) had referred to the passing of the 
Resolution as something that would 
endanger the stability of our institu- 
tions; but he (Mr. Serjeant Spinks) 
eould not see why the proposed reform 
should not be carried out without any 
risk whatever. What was this strange 
and dangerous project? It was pro- 
posed to assimilate the borough and 
county franchise—namely, to set up the 
same franchise for counties which had 
already been adopted in boroughs with 
very great success. So far from having 
endangered the stability of our institu- 
tions, it had supplied the best and 
strongest means of supporting them in 
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every particular. A £12 occupation 
franchise already existed in counties, 
and a small diminution in that qualifica- 
tion could not have an injurious effect. 
It had been suggested that the danger 
to be apprehended was not so much 
from the nature of the change to be 
made, as from the character of the per- 
sons who were to be enfranchised under 
the Resolution. But who were those 
classes? There was, first, a large class 
who lived in the immediate vicinity of 
large boroughs. In the next place 
there were large numbers who lived 
about the counties in places that were 
not boroughs. Then there was the class 
of small tradesmen, scattered up and 
down the country, and last came the 
largest class of all—the agricultural 
labourers. As to the first, there would 
be no danger in admitting them, because 
many of them were exactly the same class 
as those who, living insidethe boroughs, 
already exercised the franchise. Of 
two or three hundred men employed at 
a mill, one-half who lived in the borough 
had votes, and the other half who lived 
outside had none; but they were all 
the same class of men, employed in 
the same business, and living in the 
same sort of houses, the only difference 
being that those outside the borough 
lived in better houses than those within 
it. These men had the same views, 
pursuits, and occupations; they con- 
versed together. This anomaly struck 
them forcibly, and they asked their 
Members and candidates why it con- 
tinued. Those outside the borough 
asked—‘‘ Cannot you interest yourself 
for us in this respect?’’ and those in- 
side, inspired by a generous sentiment 
towards their fellows outside, sympa- 
thized with their grievance, and asked 
why an invisible line of demarcation 
should so separate them in the matter 
of the franchise, and why others were 
denied a privilege which had been con- 
ceded to themselves. The two other 
classes he had mentioned, including the 
small tradesmen who lived up and down 
the country, were exactly the same kind 
of people who had votes with the £12 
county franchise or the household suff- 
rage. Then came the largest class, 
agricultural labourers, whose admis- 
sion to the franchise was perhaps most 
dreaded, and with regard to whom it 
might be said that at present they 
were not sufficiently educated, especi- 
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ally in political matters, to receive 
the franchise. But what was the an- 
swer to that? Educate them—not by 
the slow process of sending them to 
school, but by giving them the franchise. 
What educated people so well in matters 
of that kind as telling them that they 
had great and important duties to dis- 
charge, and that they had a right to 
take part in the Government of the 
country. His own experience had shown 
him that this was an important means 
of political education. In 1865, before 
household suffrage was adopted, the 
non-electors in towns took an interest in 
Parliamentary contests, but their ques- 
tions to candidates were vague and often 
not pertinent, and there was little diffi- 
culty in giving unsatisfactory and illu- 
sory answers, which were readily ac- 
cepted; but since the franchise had 
been given to this class of men they 
had met together and discussed political 
topics, and read newspapers, pamphlets, 
and political works; so that when a 
candidate went down among them, 
questions were put to him which ,he 
found more difficult in disposing of, 
and to which he (Mr. Serjeant Spinks) 
would not advise the candidate to at- 
tempt giving a vague or illusory answer. 
He thought, therefore, that these were 
people to whom the franchise might very 
fairly be extended. Even if these voters 
would turn against Conservative prin- 
ciples, justice ought nevertheless to be 
done. That might happen in the coun- 
ties which happened in the boroughs 
after the Reform Bill in 1868, when 
the new voters turned against the domi- 
nant power, which at that time was 
Liberal ; but, in time, the impulse would 
expend itself, and though the agricul- 
tural labourers might at first go against 
masters and landlords, they were not 
Radical; they were more or less Con- 
servative; they were brought face to 
face, from day to day and hour to hour, 
with Nature, which in all her opera- 
tions was strictly Conservative. The 
second Resolution was the necessary con- 
sequence of the first; it would be ne- 
cessary to make some re-distribution of 
political power. There were 187 county 
and University Members and 302 borough 
Members ; and there were 850,000 voters 
in the counties and 1,500,000 in the 
boroughs ; so at present boroughs and 
counties were fairly represented; but 
if 1,000,000 were added to the county 
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voters, there would be a disparity which 
could be corrected only by re-distribu- 
tion. But how that was to be effected 
was a matter for future consideration. 
The Resolution stated what would be 
fair and just, and therefore he would 
give it his support. He would only say 
that he could not go into the Lobby 
against his Party, probably accompanied 
by no other Conservative Member, with- 
out some feeling of pain and regret. 
But he eonsoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that in doing so he was simply act- 
ing as a pioneer in the matter, and that 
he should be followed by his Party in 
due course. The noble Earl at the head 
of the Conservative Party would not 
stop short in his career of usefulness ; 
having given household franchise to the 
urban districts, he would before long 
confer it on the rural; and, having con- 
solidated our Empire in the East, he 
would, by this reform, found a still 
nobler empire at home where, all go- 
verned but still all governing, the hum- 
blest and poorest would vie with the 
rich and the mighty in amending the 
laws and institutions, and consolidating 
the power and resources of this great 
country. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was impos- 
sible to deny that the two Resolutions 
involved a Reform Bill; and as it was 
only 10 years since we passed one, it 
was premature to incur the disturbance 
that would be produced by passing 
another. To a large extent the workers 
in mines and in factories were enfran- 
chised by the extension of the boundaries 
of boroughs which accompanied the last 
Reform Bill and the creation of new 
ones. It was implied that the Par- 
liamentary franchise in boroughs and 
counties was to be on the same footing, 
and was to depend on residential qualifi- 
cation; and, if that were so, it did not 
follow that agricultural labourers, for 
whose benefit the proposal was made, 
would be enfranchised, because many of 
them were employed from week to week, 
and occupied cottages, the rent of which 
constituted part of their wages, being 
exempted from the payment of rates and 
other obligations usually incident to oc- 
cupation. This arrangement grew out 
of the ordinary relations of farmer and 
labourer, and was adapted to their mu- 
tual convenience. So far, then, as a 
large part of the agricultural population 
which lived in cottages was concerned, 
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this Resolution would give them no fran- 
chise at all; it was holding out a fal- 
lacy ; and to give them the county fran- 
chise Government must legislate in a 
manner which would be entirely antago- 
nistic to the principles of the Act of 1868. 
As the Resolution was framed the effect 
would be to make a violent change in 
the Constitution of the country for the 
purpose of effecting an alteration that 
would benefit a very small part of 
the agricultural population. It would 
also necessitate a very considerable 
change in the constituencies of the coun- 
try. It would swamp many boroughs, and 
render necessary a corresponding altera- 
tion by carrying out an extensive re-dis- 
tribution of seats, and there existed many 
reasons why such a step should not now 
be taken. He believed that the exten- 
sion of the franchise, as regarded the 
rural constituencies, would be favour- 
able to the Conservative Party, for 
the agricultural population were not 
only Conservative by habit, but they 
were brought into intimate relations 
with the landowners and with their em- 
ployers, for whom they had great respect, 
and to whom they were generally much 
attached. But he took a larger than a 
mere Party view of the question, and 
what he asked himself was, whether the 
passing of the Resolution would tend to 
strengthen the institutions of the coun- 
try; and, as he could not answer that 
question in the affirmative, he had no 
hesitation in voting against it. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
observed that with one notable excep- 
tion all the speakers who had addressed 
the House had spoken in a serious, sober 
spirit, recognizing the importance that 
belonged to this question. That excep- 
tion was the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Smollett), and it was not 
the first time that the House had seen 
reason to question the taste with which 
that hon. Gentleman addressed it. He 
divided his speech into two portions: he 
gave them a dissertation on history and 
a criticism on his opponents. With re- 
gard to his criticism on his opponents, 
his argument had been sufficiently dis- 
posed of by the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) ; 
and with regard to his dissertation on 
history, it was certainly not very in- 
teresting and it was altogether unneces- 
sary. In fact, it reminded him (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) of a passage he 
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had lately read, wherein it was stated 
that Hume had written a very able 
history but that Smollett had made a 
stupid finish of it. He confessed that 
when he heard such language used in 
that House, as that a Party had ‘ got 
a mauling’ —that hon. Gentlemen 
‘*]iquored up in the Lobby,” and that 
‘* coarse men sometimes got by accident 
into a Cabinet,” the thought crossed his 
mind that no deterioration of such style 
and manner of speaking was likely to 
follow the extension of the franchise 
which was now demanded ; and that the 
only excuse for the hon. Member for 
Cambridge was his probable hope that 
some accident might occur which would 
enable him to enter the Conservative 
Cabinet, qualified under the terms of his 
own definition. The question to-night 
was not so much whether the franchise 
should be extended some time or other, 
but whether this was the proper time 
for extending it. They had heard all 
the old stock arguments against it—such 
as that the people did not want it, the 
time was inopportune, there-was no agi- 
tation, wait till the time was more 
favourable, and the Constitution of the 
country would be destroyed. But they 
had lived to see the Constitution of the 
country destroyed half-a-dozen times, 
and it had always risen each time fresher 
and better for its destruction. In justi- 
fying the vote he should give he was 
not afraid to take somewhat wider 
ground than had yet been taken, which 
might expose him tothe imputation that 
had been already thrown out — that 
those who advocated this measure 
wanted something beyond. He was 
not frightened by phrases; and if he 
were told that the adoption of this Re- 
solution would lead to manhood or uni- 
versal suffrage, he was prepared to say 
that that was the very foundation of 
liberty and of a free country. He be- 
lieved that the theory of a free Constitu- 
tion was this—that every man who paid 
taxes and discharged his duty as a citizen 
had primd facie a right to a share in 
the appointment of those who were to 
control the government of the country. 
The broader the foundation on which 
they rested the Constitution the stronger 
that Constitution would become. But 
then came the question of limitations 
necessary to preserve good order and to 
secure good government. It was. for 
the State .to say what limitations should 
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be imposed. But what was the State? 
an aggregation of individuals; and as the 
laws which were made for the benefit of 
all should be such as the common sense 
of all would lead them to respect, so 
anything which was done by way of 
limitation and diminution of individual 
rights for the general benefit should be 
done upon principles of common sense, 
reason, and justice. Now, limitations 
as to age, as to fixed residence, as to 
paupers and criminals, and as to persons 
who held particular offices which ren- 
dered it undesirable that they should 
vote, were quite in accordance with com- 
mon sense. Then, again, there was the 
limitation as to sex, upon which much 
difference of opinion existed, but to 
which the majority of mankind still ad- 
hered. Butwhenthe Stateimposed alimi- 
tation resting upon locality and the acci- 
dent of residence alone, it was one which 
he maintained could not be defended by 
common sense or by any principle of 
justice. The persons for whom the fran- 
chise was now asked were denied it on 
the miserable ground that they lived on 
one side and the enfranchised on the 
other side of what had been well called 
an ‘imaginary line.” Was not that an 
inequality and an anomaly which ought 
to be removed, and could it be wondered 
at that those who suffered from it should 
bitterly feel their exclusion? It was 
said, as an argument against the present 
proposal, that there was no agitation. 
He never knew how to deal with argu- 
ments of this kind. Was agitation 
wanted or was it not? If there had 
been agitation it would probably have 
been said that class was being set 
against class. He did not think there 
had ever been a demand made for the 
franchise in a more proper and at the 
same time more determined spirit than 
the present demand. If there had been 
no rioting and no attacks upon pro- 
perty, that did not prove that the de- 
mand was less earnest than it would 
have been if such things had occurred. 
It only showed that the temper and 
education of the people had improved, 
and it was an additional argument in 
favour of giving the franchise. This 
was a question affecting more than the 
agricultural labourers, but no doubt they 
formed a considerable proportion of those 
who made the demand. For his part, 
he could not understand the extraordi- 
nary dread of agricultural labourers 
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which some hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
feel. He had lived amongst them in 
the country all his life, and had a great 
regard for them. Indeed, he did not 
know any class to whom he would more 
willingly confide the franchise than to 
them. He would not cast a stigma on 
the country landlords and clergy by 
supposing that the education of the 
agricultural labourers had been so much 
neglected that they were not as fit to 
receive the franchise as any other class. 
He had attended their recent demonstra- 
tion, and could testify to their apparent 
sincerity on that occasion; and he thought 
it a little hard that when these men 
came to London at their own expense— 
thereby proving their earnestness—and 
made a perfectly peaceful demonstration, 
they should be sneered at as taking part 
in a foolish and galvanized agitation. 
His noble Friend (Viscount Emlyn) had 
blamed his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) for 
some observations which he had made at 
that demonstration with regard to the 
limited number of the possessors of land, 
and had accused him of setting class 
against class. Now, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had heard those observations, 
and could not agree that such was their 
tendency. As he understood the matter, 
his right hon. Friend, addressing a large 
meeting of persons who were seeking 
the franchise, many of whom were agri- 
cultural labourers, pointed out to them, 
among other things, that there were in 
the future questions likely to arise relat- 
ing to the land of this country, and that 
unless their demand was conceded, they 
who lived on and by the land would 
have no voice or influence whatever in 
the determination of those questions. 
That seemed to him (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) a perfectly legitimate argu- 
ment; and, speaking as a landowner 
himself, he would tell his noble Friend 
and other landowners in and out of that 
House, that they were much mistaken 
if they thought they could prevent these 
land questions from coming under the 
consideration of Parliament. They were 
questions of the future which must and 
would be considered. It was not the 
man who exposed the abuses so much 
as the man who strove to maintain them 
who really set class against class; and 
true wisdom would dictate our looking 
ahead and examining all these questions 
fully and dispassionately, rather than 
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attempting to put them aside and blam- 
ing those who called attention to them. 
One objection to the Resolutions was 
that there ought to be a definite scheme 
proposed with reference particularly to 
a re-distribution of seats. He admitted 
that a re-distribution of seats must come, 
but the two questions depended on dif- 
ferent principles. In the one case there 
was a great denial of justice to many 
individuals; in the other there was an 
injustice as between locality and locality. 
The question of enfranchisement was 
the more urgent, and could be dealt with 
separately. When the time for re-dis- 
tribution came, his noble Friend (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) would defend 
Calne, and he (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) would defend the interests of the 
larger borough which he represented. 
But when he was told that he ought to 
oppose these Resolutions, because some 
day or other his borough might be 
affected, he replied that he would not 
do his constituents such discredit as to 
believe that from any fear of possible 
future injury they would wish him to 
refuse anything the demand for which 
was founded upon principles of truth 
and justice. Looking at the ques- 
tion as a whole, he was of opinion that 
those places.ought to have the most wide 
representation which contributed most 
to the taxation of the country and its 
general prosperity ; and when hon. Mem- 
bers raised the bugbear of the undue 
preponderance of Members which the 
Metropolis would have under an altered 
system of representation, he said that 
all these questions would have to be 
fully and fairly considered at the proper 
time. In the case of the Metropolis the 
fact that its Members, from their proxi- 
mity to the House, were able to attend 
to their Parliamentary duties more easily 
than other Members, and that a great 
many Representatives of other consti- 
tuencies resided in the Metropolis for a 
certain period of the year, and were there- 
fore, in reality, as much interested in Lon- 
don as its own actual Representatives, 
ought to be taken into consideration. 
The time, no doubt, would come when 
there must be a re-distribution of seats; 
but, when it did come all that any indi- 
vidual Member could do would be to 
make out the best case in his power 
for his own constituency, while he was 
not frightened by any personal or local 
reasons from doing what he thought 
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best for the general interests. Some 
said that the change now proposed was 
a small one, and others appeared to 
regard it as one of great magnitude. 
Now, if it were only a small change, it 
could not do a great deal of harm; and 
if a large one, it wasclear that it was so 
because a great number of persons were 
now unenfranchised. You could not have 
it both ways—either the injustice was 
so small that its removal would hurt no 
one, or so large as to require immediate 
attention. He did not think it at all 
impossible, he might add, that what had 
been said by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oldham (Mr. Serjeant 
Spinks) might turn out to be correct, 
and that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government might be the man to 
introduce such a measure as that now 
advocated on the Opposition benches ; 
but come from what quarter it might, 
if the measure was a good one it should 
have his support. He owned that he 
should be glad to see his own Party 
borne into office upon this or any other 
popular movement; but so strongly did 
he feel the justice of the demand now 
made, that he would rejoice to see Lord 
Beaconsfield recognize it as the logical 
conclusion of the household suffrage in 
boroughs which he had introduced. It 
was said that the respect which was en- 
tertained by foreign nations for our in- 
stitutions was due to their stability, and 
so it might be to some extent, although 
he believed that it was rather due to their 
appreciation of our national character ; 
but that stability, it should not be for- 
gotten, was due to the elasticity of our 
Constitution and the wisdom of those 
who in past times had guided the desti- 
nies of the country, and who had known 
how from time to time to make conces- 
sions to popular rights. Before he sat 
down he wished briefly to allude, as it 
had already been referred to, to the 
speech which had been made a day or 
two ago by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) at a dinner given by the 
Mercers’ Company. In that speech his 
right hon. Friend said that before we 
pulled the Constitution to pieces, we 
should carefully consider whether we 
should be able to make a good job of it, 
and that unless some great danger or 
difficulty occurred it might be better to 
rub along in our present position. {Ad- 
miral Sir Wiit1am Epmonstone ; Hear, 
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hear!] He heard the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral cheer; but what, he should 
like to ask him, would he think of a 
commander of a ship who, having had 
his attention directed to certain defects 
in his ship, would wait until a storm 
arose to put his vessel in order? There 
would, he thought, be little wisdom in 
such a course. The fact was that the 
demand now made was one which— 
whether it was granted in 5, 10, or 
15 years—must sooner or later be 
granted; and why not, he would ask, 
accede to it while it was gracious and 
generous to do so, instead of waiting 
until it was wrung from you by popular 
agitation. For his own part, it was be- 
cause he believed the demand was just, 
and that granting it would tend to 
strengthen the institutions of the coun- 
try by adding to the constituencies a 
class in every way entitled to exercise 
the franchise, he would give the Reso- 
lution his cordial support. 

Mr. EK. STANHOPE said, he had, 
while listening to the debate, felt much 
sympathy for the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan). That 
hon. Gentleman had been moderate in 
his remarks, and in preparation for this 
debate certain influential journals had 
attempted to minimize the effect of the 
change now proposed, in order to attract 
into the very wide net which he had 
spread some big fish, whose adhesion to 
the cause was essential to the unity of 
the Party opposite. The hon. Gentle- 
man had introduced the subject to the 
House in an eloquent speech; but he 
(Mr. Stanhope) ene that his re- 
marks were somewhat of a sensational 
nature. He referred to a good many 
names eminent in the history of the 
country, the bearers of which, if they 
had been present that evening, would, 
he was sure, be logical enough to admit 
that the principles enunciated by many 
of the supporters of the proposed change 
would go a great deal further than 
household suffrage, and that the adop- 
tion of the Resolutions before the House, 
as interpreted by their speeches, could 
never be regarded as a settlement of the 
question at issue, or as having anything 
like the character of finality. Even in 
the course of the discussion that evening, 
the noble Lord the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) did not seem 
indisposed to consider the subject of 
universal suffrage, while some of the 
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propositions laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) appeared to him to go still 
further. If they were to adopt the 
principle of enfranchising everyone who 
had anything special to tell them, it 
would apply, not only to all men, whe- 
ther householders or not, but to all 
women. Then there was the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen), and 
who, although he had not actually de- 
clared for manhood suffrage, had given 
some strong reason for the adoption of 
that system. The hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs was followed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), and they both 
together were somewhat like a double- 
barrelled gun in dealing with the sub- 
ject. The clients of the former hon. 
Gentleman were, in the first place, the 
miners and skilled artizans living outside 
the borders of boroughs in our smaller 
country towns. But while we might 
freely admit the fitness of these men, 
speaking generally, for the franchise, 
and the anomaly of a system which gave 
a vote to a man living on one side of a 
line, and refused it to one who lived 
under precisely similar circumstances on 
the other, it was also impossible to deny 
that those men, as a class, were already 
largely represented in that House. There 
was no pretence for saying that there 
was in their case any special or exclu- 
sive class interest to which they were 
unable to direct the attention of the 
House, or to challenge the opinion of 
the country. It was, therefore, no dis- 
paragement to them, and no denial of 
their desire for a vote, to say that their 
claims did not appear to be of so urgent 
a character as to render it necessary 
merely for their satisfaction to introduce 
vital changes into the Constitution. Nor 
had it been represented by any hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken that the 
enfranchisement of this class would add 
strength to Parliament, or that it would 
make it more truly representative of the 
varied opinions and interests of the 
country. If, in fact, it was a pressing 
demand, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Serjeant Spinks) seemed 
to think, it could be met by a much more 
simple measure than that now proposed 
—namely, by an extension of the boun- 
daries of our boroughs. But the case 
of the agricultural labourers rested 
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undoubtedly on a different footing. It 
was alleged that they were not repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. They 
had, it was said, special aims and in- 
terests which they desired, but were un- 
able to enforce. The hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), who spoke in 
that graceful attitude which all must ad- 
mire, urged on behalf of the agricul- 
tural labourers that they had been 
called bad names and abused. Well, he 
should like to know who had abused 
them. He had heard them spoken of 
to-night as Pariahs and outcasts and so 
forth; but all those expressions pro- 
ceeded from hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
If he (Mr. Stanhope) ventured to go 
into some details respecting this class, it 
was because during two years of his life 
he had had special opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with their condition, 
and also, he thought, with their interests 
and their objects. In passing, he might 
remark that they were already repre- 
sented in that House. More than one 
hon. Member represented arural borough 
containing a majority, or, at any rate, a 
large proportion of agricultural labourers 
voting under the franchise now proposed. 
More than one hon. Member—and_ they 
who represented the county of Lincoln 
had an especial claim to urge this point 
upon their attention—reckoned among 
his constituents a vast number of agri- 
cultural labourers who had obtained a 
right to vote by their own industry and 
frugality under the operation of the 40s. 
freehold franchise. Nobody could deny 
the educating effect of that franchise. 
Those who had attained to it were the 
pick of the agricultural labourers. Those 
who had already attained to it were 
proud of it, while those who had hitherto 
failed to obtain it were stimulated by 
the desire to do so to the exercise of 
qualities everybody must admire. Again, 
they were the most independent class of 
voters in the community. They were 
not afraid of telling their Representatives 
what they thought, and they might be 
pretty sure that their opinions would not 
be neglected. It was somewhat late in 
these days to hope for any large increase 
in that class of voters. But that even- 
ing hon. Members opposite had de- 
nounced this class of voters, if they were 
not resident. They had heard a good 
deal of faggot votes, but who first created 
faggot votes? Hon. Members opposite 
were, however, very fond of the 40s. 
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freeholder as long as they thought he 
would vote on their own side. They 
seemed to have forgotten the speeches 
of a man who would always be men- 
tioned in that House with respect and 
veneration—the late Mr. Cobden—who 
thought he would be able to obtain the 
repeal of the Corn Laws by means of the 
40s. freeholders. Mr. Cobden said— 

“There is a large class of mechanics who save 
£40 or £50; they have been accustomed, per- 
haps, to put it in the savings bank. I will not 
say a word to undervalue that institution; but 
cottage property will pay twice as much interest 
asthe savings bank. Then what a privilege it 
is for a working man to put his hands in his 
pockets and walk up and down opposite his own 
freehold and say—' This is my own; I worked 
for it, and I have won it.’”’ 


Again, Mr. Cobden said— 


‘“When you have a son just coming of age, 
the best thing you can do is to give hima quali- 
fication for the county; it accustoms him to the 
use of property and the exercise of a vote while 
you are living, and can have a little judicious 
control over it if necessary.” 


It was worthy of serious consideration 
how far it was desirable, by introducing 
this new class of voters in enormous 
numbers, to swamp the most indepen- 
dent class of voters in the country, and 
to destroy a special stimulus to the 
exercise of the most excellent qualities. 
The hon. Member for the Border Bo- 
roughs had asserted that the agricul- 
tural labourer was misrepresented in 
that House. He did not object so much 
to that assertion as he did to the state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman last 
year, or the year before, to the effect 
that county Members were afraid to 
express sympathy with the aims and 
objects of the great majority of the 
population resident within their consti- 
tuencies. He altogether challenged that 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Members who sat for counties were 
as pleased as anybody else could be at 
the improvement which had occurred in 
the condition of that class; and, as the 
hon. Gentleman opposite always hand- 
somely acknowledged, they had set an 
example of self-sacrifice and liberality 
in endeavouring to achieve it. But the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
went further, and tried to make out a 
case of special grievance. He (Mr. 
Stanhope) admitted that if it could be 
shown that there were wrongs under 
which the agricultural labourers suffered, 
and for which Parliament was unable or 
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unwilling to provide a remedy, the case | 
for their immediate enfranchisement was | 
very much strengthened. But what were | 
the facts? The hon. Member for the | 


Border Boroughs had gone so far that 
evening as to bring in the Burials ques- 
tion, and argued that because the agricul- 
tural labourers did not possess the fran- 
chise the Dissenting Bodies were unable 
to make their feelings on the subject 
thoroughly understood in that House. 
But they had no special interest as a 
class in that subject, and it would be 
found, moreover, that in the quiet rural 
districts the burial grievance was hardly 
felt. Then there was a point which had 
not been alluded to that evening by the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs, 
but it was one that he was very fond of 
in his speeches, both in that House and 
out of it. Both he and also the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) were constantly saying 
that we ought to give direct representa- 
tion to the agricultural labourers, be- 
cause in that House hon. Members were 
willing to pass Factory Acts for artizans, 
while they were unwilling to pass them 
for agricultural labourers. [{Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN : I never said it since last year. | 
He was glad to hear that the hon Mem- 
ber had withdrawn the statement. But 
why had he withdrawn it? They were 
all much indebted to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) for 
the Education Act passed in 1870: but 
the right hon. Gentleman would himself 
acknowledge that the crowning stone of 
the edifice, and the measure most strictly 
analogous to the Factory Acts, was car- 
ried by his noble Friend who sat upon 
these benches (Viscount Sandon), sup- 
ported by hon. Members behind him, 
and not only not opposed, but welcomed 
by those very tenant-farmers who were 
said to be hostile to the interests of the 
agricultural labourers, and whose pockets 
were most directly affected. Then, 
again, the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs was very fond of referring to 
the character of the cottages and dwell- 
ings in the agricultural districts. There 
again he quite agreed with the hon. 
Member. He deplored as much as the 
hon. Member the deficiencies which ex- 
isted ; he welcomed the improvement 
which was gradually taking place; and 
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Members did, about the necessity of 
applying the principle of the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, as it was, to rural dis- 
tricts, would be just as if he were to 
| suggest the application of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. But the main reason of his re- 
| ferring to that subject was to point out, 
that although the improvement of cot- 
| tages would be in their minds one of the 
chief objects to be desired, yet if they 
| were to read the speeches and resolu- 
|tions of the self-constituted leaders of 
| the unions, itwasnot so. The very first 
/union formed amongst agricultural la- 
| bourers had expressly repudiated this 
| being made one of their principal objects, 
and why? The reason was very plainly 
| stated by Mr. Ball, one of the best 
| known of their leaders, when he said 
that the improvement of cottages was 
not a thing to be especially looked to, 
because it weakened the action of the 
Executive at the time of a strike, and 
gave increased power to the employers 
of labour. The House ought, therefore, 
to make a distinction between what the 
agricultural labourers really thought and 
the views of those who professed to re- 
present their opinions. The noble Lord 
the Member for the county of Carmar- 
then (Viscount Emlyn) had well pointed 
out the dangerous character of the pro- 
posals those men were venturing to urge 
on behalf, as they alleged, of the agri- 
cultural labourers, and had shown that 
they were endeavouring to make a war 
between classes. They were doing the 
greatest possible injury to the cause of 
the enfranchisement of these men. It 
was only too clear that their real object 
was not their social improvement, but 
by means of one class to attack other 
classes, and to introduce great changes 
into our political system. This must 
excite alarm in the minds of all reason- 
able and moderate men. They had heard 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourers urged on grounds of senti- 
ment, and for other reasons; but he did 
not think that the proposal had that 
night been supported on the ground 
that it would be likely to improve the 
character or increase the usefulness of 
the House. It had not been represented 
that it was as yet ripe for consideration, 
and the noble Lord the Member for 





as to legislation, if any satisfactory sug- | Calne had said that it had not assumed 


gestion could be made on the subject, no|a practical shape. 
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one could doubt that the House would | Member for the Border Boroughs seemed 


entertain it; but to talk, as some hon. | to agree in that opinion, for his Reso- 
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lutions were of the vaguest possible 
character. But to form any opinion of 
the effect of these changes upon Parlia- 
ment, it was necessary to pay some at- 
tention also to the subject of the second 
Resolution—the re-distribution of seats. 
Apparently, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) did not attach very much im- 
portance to that part of the subject— 
others, and among them the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney, believed that they 
might attain to the desired object by a 
moderate re-arrangement of existing 
constituencies, and they pointed, as a 
proof of their assertion, to the moderate 
re-distribution which was involved in 
the settlement of 1867. No comparison 
could be more misleading. The whole- 
sale enfranchisement now proposed, the 
trebling of county voters, the admission 
of upwards of 1,000,000 voters, would 
so entirely upset the relation between 
the urban and the rural constituencies 
that they must either give an enormously 
increased representation to the counties, 
they must re-arrange the distinction 
between counties and boroughs, or they 
would fail to obtain that symmetry and 
uniformity and equality of representation 
which it was the object of these changes 
to introduce into our political system. 
Certainly, the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne could not be accused of mak- 
ing his alterations too moderate, as he 
had said that he could not be satisfied 
with sweeping away less than 150 of the 
present constituencies; but he had, as 
it seemed, not made up his mind whe- 
ther he preferred the plural vote to the 
representation of minorities, nor did he 
give the House any reason to suppose 
that he would carry any large propor- 
tion of the House with him in proposing 
any such checks at all. But if they 
were to try to get rid of half the ano- 
malies mentioned in the course of the 
debate, he did not see how they were to 
avoid approximating to, if they did not 
actually arrive at, a re-distribution of 
political power on the basis of popula- 
tion. 
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their attention to one particular district 
—that included in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk—which he chose for no 
other reason than that if they were to 
allot the existing number of Representa- 
tives in proportion to the population, 
this district would retain nearly as 
many Members as at present. But 
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what would the change be? They had 
at present in that House the Members 
representing the agricultural interest, 
returned there by a body of tenant-farm- 
ers, some of whom had made the farming 
of the district famous throughout the 
world, and one of whom, sent there by 
his brother farmers, was an ornament 
to that House, and partly by a body of 
freeholders, the most independent class 
of voters in the Kingdom. Then they 
had Members representing the trade 
and commerce of the district; two, sit- 
ting for King’s Lynn, who claimed to 
speak to some extent also for the smaller 
maritime interests of the country ; and, 
lastly, the noble Lord the Member for 
Eye (Viscount Barrington), who was 
returned by a majority of agricultural 
labourers under this very franchise. 
Well, it seemed to him that the variety 
of interests so represented, the oppor- 
tunity given for the expression of the 
opinions of a minority, the certainty 
which every resident could not but feel 
that he was included in the political life 
of his country would be very ill replaced 
by a scheme which would produce a 
dull uniformity and crush the represen- 
tation of every interest but one. In 
such a case the power of the minority 
would be as insignificant as it was in 
any place where all but the majority 
were absolutely excluded from power, 
as small as—well, it was very hard now 
to find any place where the minority 
was entirely and continuously shut out 
from political and municipal life and 
work, but he would say—as a Conserva- 
tive voter living within the borough of 
Birmingham. But that was not all. 
Some of the constituencies within the 
district were small ones; and though, 
no doubt, the subject of small constitu- 
encies had been discussed ad nauseam, 
at any rate, he might say that they 
had been the means of introducing 
to the House many men whose want 
of wealth, or whose health or age pre- 
vented them from seeking the suffrages 
of a more extended constituency. ‘To 
his mind these considerations raised 
great and serious issues. They were 
asked to enter upon a re-construction 


of the political system of England with- 


out a very clear idea of the object 
to be attained, or of the amount of 
change that would be desirable. Even 
the Ballot Act was at present only an 
experiment. Certainly, the experience 
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such changes gave him no special reason 
against them; but no man could tell 
without further experience what the 
ultimate effect of further changes would 
be upon the character and constitution 
of Parliament, or whether the sensitive- 
ness of that House to the ebb and flow 
of public opinion out-of-doors was not 
already sufficient to satisfy even the 
most zealous advocate of representative 
institutions. These questions he would 
not now discuss. They might wait, but 
they must be considered some day. 
Were they prepared to sacrifice for 
their consideration the chance of useful 
legislation, perhaps for years to come? 
Were they prepared, before thoroughly 
realizing the effect of one change, to 
enter upon another and a wider one? 
Certainly, those of them who thought 
that this country—which had been well 
described as the model of representative 
institutions and the cradle of constitu- 
tional government—should hesitate long 
before it entered upon a renewed 
struggle between classes for political 
power, or abandon for an uncertain 
good the results of past experience, 
would give their votes against these 
vague and ill-timed Resolutions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that he had not 
troubled the House on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform since the last 
Reform Bill; and while the proposal 
under consideration was at such a point 
that it did not command the unanimous 
assent of the Liberal Party, he had not 
thought it was necessary for him to ex- 
press his views upon it. But it was no 
secret that that assent was now almost 
unanimous, and that the question had 
consequently passed into a different 
stage—one at which those who felt their 
responsibility were not entitled to shirk 
the expression of their opinions. When, 
therefore, he, in common with other hon. 
Members, was asked whether he thought 
it desirable to assimilate the county and 
the borough franchises, he was unable 
to support that proposition. He did not 
think that it was desirable now, as a 
political question, to advocate a uniform 
Parliamentary franchise for county and 
borough constituencies, nor was he pre- 
pared to admit that the time had arrived 
when it would be wise to re-distribute 
political power. He was told that the 
change was inevitable, and that, there- 
fore, he ought not to hesitate to vote for 
it. He believed that there were many 
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who showed by their conduct that they 
believed that the assimilation of the 
county and the borough franchise was 
inevitable; and there were few of those 
connected with the great landed interests 
who had spoken against the Motion. He 
admitted that the change was inevitable, 
and that it would come soon—and in its 
widest form and with its greatest and 
largest effects—if both Parties in the 
House confined themselves to watching 
each other, in order to see that one 
might not steal a march on the other in 
winning the affections of the class to be 
enfranchised. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’]. If 
hon Members opposite held that opinion 
—as by their cheers they seemed to do— 
he was surprised that no man of position 
and influence on the other side, who 
commanded the respect and influence of 
the territorial classes had risen to say 
what they thought upon the proposal of 
his hon. Friend. There had been reti- 
cence on the other side of the House. 
What did that reticence mean? He left 
the House and the public who had read 
previous debates to judge; but he would 
say that the opinion was abroad in the 
country, and was rife in this House, that 
the Conservative Party would not speak 
out on this question, because they be- 
lieved in their hearts that before long it 
would be undertaken by their Leaders. 
[‘‘No, no!”?] Well, there would be an 
opportunity of denying that assertion, if 
it could be denied. It had been the 
course of opinion in that House that 
that was the view of the Conservative 
Party; and so they were told that it 
was inevitable. He repeated that it was 
inevitable, and inevitable in its widest 
form and in its most serious consequences, 
unless men who had been silent on this 
subject hitherto were prepared to speak 
out and place before the House and the 
country the views which they entertained. 
What was the position of the House in 
regard to this matter? It seemed to him 
that it was not so very long ago since 
they passed the last Reform Bill. The 
debates of that time were still fresh in 
the memory of many of them; but it 
would seem when we heard this recital of 
the injustice, the anomalies, the griev- 
ances which flowed from the exclusion 
of the householder in the counties from 
the franchise, as if those debates be- 
longed to the remote history, and that 
the course followed on that occasion was 
already forgotten. The second Parlia- 
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that great constitutional experiment. | and make a survey, asit were, of the poli- 
What was that experiment? We not tical situation. He did not wish to argue 
only introduced household suffrage at this matter controversially or dogmati- 
that time, but we reduced the county cally—he felt so much the force of man 

franchise from £50 to £12. It had been of the arguments used on that side of the 
stated that evening that as we then gave House that he should be very averse 
household suffrage to the towns, the from doing so; but as no other speaker 
time was surely come when we must | had done so, he wished to ask the House 
give it to the counties. But that same | to concentrate its attention, not so much 
question was before us at the time the upon the claims for admission, as upon 
debates were conducted with regard the result of that admission upon the 
to the reduction of the county fran-/| efficiency of Parliament and the future 
chise. He himself was a Member of | administration of the country. The pro- 
a Government that proposed only 10) posal of his hon. Friend the Member for 
years ago that the county franchise the Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
should be a £14 rental, and he trusted | comprised two classes; a class of 500,000, 
that no hon. Friends of his would con-|who were almost precisely similar to 
sider him an apostate Liberal if, after | those already enfranchised — namely, 
10 years, he was unable to change his the urban voters; and a class of 500,000 
views and say that household suffrage of rural voters, with regard to whom 
was already necessary. In 1867 this | there was no analogous class at present 
question ,was debated, and owing to within the Constitution. Now, he wished 
pressure from hon. Members on that to call attention to the case of the rural 
(the Opposition) side, who, at the time, | voters. The hon. Gentleman who had 
were in a majority, the county franchise | last addressed the House (Mr. Stanhope) 
was reduced from £50 to £15, and then had said that they had been called 
from £15 to £12. It was proposed to ‘‘Pariahs”’ on that (the Opposition) side. 
reduce it to £10; but there was no} His right hon, Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
proposal at the time that household | had no doubt said that they were “‘ poli- 
suffrage should be given to the coun- | tical Pariahs,” not intending, however, 
ties. But what was one of the argu- | to depreciate the rural voters, as the hon. 
ments in favour of a £10 or £12 Gentleman opposite seemed to imply. 
line? It was that if it were not, He was sure no one in the House had 
adopted, there would be continued agi- | such a desire. Now, he wished to call at- 
tation, and that further agitation for tention to two important distinctions be- 
household suffrage’ was not’ desirable. | tween the rural and the urban voters. 
When the compromise was made, those | The first was, that the urban voters, even 
arguments were urged, those grievances, | of the poorest class, had been for a long 
which he admitted in the abstract as| course of years familiarized to public 
much as anyone, were brought forward; | duties by their local and municipal 
it was said that there would be men on/ franchises. They had had a long 
both sides of the line, and on both sides | course of semi-political education ; and 
of the street, the one enfranchised and | it was the glory and boast of the Eng- 
the other not, that some men would have , lish Parliament that it possessed so much 
300 times as much electoral power as | aptitude for representative government, 
others, and so on; but in the Bill which | because municipal institutions had qua- 
we accepted then, these anomalies were | lified the people for so many years to 
perpetuated, those grievances were con- | take their part in the higher functions 
sidered and accepted, and a franchise of government. But most unfortunately 
was adopted which ought to be con-| the rural voters had had no such privi- 
sidered a settlement of the subject, at|leges. They had not had that local 
least for a time. Let us, then, look at| life which would have qualified them 
the question of time, let us look at the ex- | for public duties; and it had been the 
perience we had gained and see whether | earnest endeavour of many hon. Mem- 
we were safe in going forward, and whe-| bers on that side of the House to create 
ther having 10 years ago called 1,000,000 | that local life in the county parishes 
new electors within the pale of the Con-| which would have qualified the rural 
stitution, we should now do well to call | voters for political duties, and he trusted 
in 1,000,000 more, He would, with the | he might be permitted to recall the fact 
permission of the House, examine very | that eight years, ago he himself intro- 
briefly the experience of the last 10 years; duced 4, measure which would have con- 
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ferred a suffrage for all local purposes on 
every householder in the Kingdom. But 
there was another difference between 
the urban and the rural voters. He was 
speaking of that plague spot upon our 
laws and our society—the Poor Laws. 
He could not exclude from his mind that 
the rural voters stood in a different posi- 
tion from the urban voters with respect 
to the Poor Law. The ordinary future 
of the agricultural labourer was, if he 
lived to a good old age, to end his days 
on the list of paupers, and there was 
scarcely a rural parish in which you 
would not see scores of old men who 
had been in respectable positions, but 
who were now either in the workhouses, 
or receiving out-door relief. Pauperism 
had eaten most seriously into our rural 
system, and into the whole organization 
of life in the country. It was under these 
circumstances that the House was asked 
to admit the rural voters, and to givethem 
power to assist in the re-organization of 
the Poor Laws, which had for them, un- 
fortunately, so deep an interest. And it 
was to be borne in mind when the House 
was asked to compare the position of the 
English peasant without a vote, with 
the position of the peasant in other 
countries with a vote, that the foreign 
peasant, as a rule, possessed property, 
and was attached to the soil, and that 
he did not depend, as unfortunately the 
English agricultural labourer so much 
depended, upon weekly wages first, and 
the organization of the Poor Law after- 
wards. He said, therefore, that he 
could not exclude from his mind the 
absence of previous training, and the 
great dependence on the Poor Laws 
of the class proposed to be enfranchised. 
He would pass from that subject, and he 
would admit with his hon. Friend that, 
speaking broadly, the 1,000,000 voters 
who were to be admitted to the Consti- 
tution would resemble those who had 
been admitted, and he would ask—what 
was the experience which they had 
already had of the newly-enfranchised 
classes, and the tendency of legislation 
since they had been admitted? In the 
debates in 1866, it was constantly as- 
serted on the other side, that if they ad- 
mitted those large numbers to the Con- 
stitution, they were incurring a grave 
political danger, and that our great in- 
stitutions would probably be subverted. 
That was denied by the Liberal Party. 
That proposal at that.time before the 
House was a modest one for admitting 
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about 330,000 poor voters. But the 
numbers admitted in 1867 amounted 
to about 1,000,000. The experience 
which they had of the newly-enfran- 
chised classes fully justified them, that 
in so admitting them they had not en- 
dangered the institutions of the country ; 
and he believed that if they were to 
admit the whole of the numbers sug- 
gested by the Resolution proposed by 
this measure to-morrow, that those in- 
stitutions would not be endangered. 
Those classes would be loyal to the 
country. He thought it was the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) who urged that the ad- 
mission of such large numbers to the 
franchise would probably lead to Re- 
publicanism. But Republicanism was 
dead in this country. They might re- 
member with great pleasure the interest 
with which the country watched the 
discussions on the Royal Titles Bill— 
and none watched them more closely 
than those classes which were newly 
enfranchised—and the desire that was 
expressed for the retention of the old 
name of the Queen. With this instance 
before him, he disclaimed the idea of 
there being any danger to the Sovereign, 
or to the institutions in the admission of 
any number, however great, within the 
electoral pale. Again, he thought that 
at this moment the position of the House 
of Lords was as strong as it had ever 
been; and if hon. Members opposite 
chose to contend that the admission of 
the last electors had added to the Con- 
servative strength in that House, he did 
not care to dispute it. He believed that 
now all classes of the community were 
as loyally disposed to the Crown and 
to the institutions of the country as 
ever they had been. But, having ad- 
mitted all this, when they were re- 
quired to make so great a change in 
the Constitution, he still asked himself 
what our past experience of the last 
10 years showed us of the temper of the 
newly-enfranchised class? Could we 
form any accurate idea of how they 
would be likely to bear the imposition 
of new taxation, or the denial of any of 
their favourite demands? Had we had 
any opportunity of testing those poli- 
tical virtues, the existence of which he 
did ‘not deny, but of the presence of 
which he had no proof? What had 
been our experience of the conduct 
of the new constituencies in respect to 
finance? During the last 10 years the 
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country had been so prosperous that 
neither Party had had to appeal to the 
self-sacrifice of any class of the commu- 
nity. Twice it had been necessary to 
find money, and on both occasions money 
was raised by the income tax, to which 
the newly-enfranchised class did not 
contribute. But—and this was a most 
serious consideration, to which he begged 
the attention of the House—on the se- 
cond occasion it was thought necessary 
to popularize the re-imposition of an 
additional penny on the income tax by 
a system of exemptions which lightened 
the burden at the bottom, while it in- 
creased it at the top. He was not there 
to criticise either the mode of imposing 
the tax, or the tax itself; but he wished 
the House to take note that they had not 
yet before them any proofs that even the 
Conservative Government, with a large 
majority behind them, could pass any 
other than a Democratic Budget. They 
might be able to do so, the question had 
not yet arisen; but, if he might use the 
expression, our new levies had not yet 
been under fire. In the matter of legis- 
lation, again, had we seen any of their 
demands refused? During the past 10 
years two Parliaments had existed, and 
two Governments had been in power. 
During the whole of the first five years 
public attention was absorbed by certain 
political questions; but, notwithstanding, 
two measures interesting the newly-en- 
franchised class passed. They gave 
them the Ballot, and also a comprehen- 
sive system of popular education. Then 
came the present Parliament, which, more 
than the other, had been deeply inte- 
rested in social legislation, and had per- 
formed great services in that respect. 
The first measure proposed by the pre- 
sent Government, with the support of 
both sides of the House, was the Master 
and Servant Act, and a question much 
affecting the newly-enfranchised classes 
was satisfactorily settled. A number of 
other social questions were dealt with. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had a Bill for shortening the 
hours of labour. The Government took 
it from his hands, and carried it, very 
much to the satisfaction of the newly- 
enfranchised classes. ‘The hon. Member 
for Hastings (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) had an Artizans’ Dwellings Bill 
in his hands; the Government took it 
from him ; and again, a measure affect- 
ing the newly-enfranchised classes was 
carried. His hon. Friend the Member for 
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Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had a Bill 
in regard to Commons in which popular 
constituencies felt a great interest; and 
the Government took it also into their 
hands, although they infused into it a 
certain Conservative spirit, making that 
permissive which otherwise would have 
been compulsory. Thus, in all these 
cases it would be admitted that, as finan- 
cially the newly-enfranchised classes had 
been spared, so legislatively they had 
been gratified. He trusted he was not 
offending against the feelings of the 
House in recalling these matters. The 
moral he wished to draw in putting them 
forward was to show that the House 
had been so far consulting the wishes of 
the newly-enfranchised classes, and so 
far their admission to the Constitution 
had been a benefit. But the House had 
not had the opportunity of seeing how 
the case would be if matters had gone 
otherwise; and if there had been a de- 
mand made which the House could not 
conscientiously so readily concede. The 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
had spoken of the Birmingham Sewage 
Bill. He admitted it was a gross case, 
and he could not conceive how the House 
of Commons had acted as it did on that 
occasion. But it only showed how 
anxiously the present House of Com- 
mons had been looking to the constitu- 
encies when the hon. Member could find 
no stronger case than that to prove that 
their demands had been resisted. Now, 
he did not say that the House ought to 
have resisted on any of those occasions, 
but he had no proof yet, and the House 
had no proof yet, that it would be able 
to resist, and that it was not already 
under the strong influence of numbers— 
of those numbers which the hon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs now proposed 
to double by his measures. He had 
spoken of finance and of legislation ; 
let him approach a still more delicate 
question. He wished to know whether, 
in other respects besides actual legis- 
lation and finance, they saw any change 
in public opinion or in the opinion of 
that House—whether there were any 
marked signs that they were looking at 
matters from a different point of view 
from what they did 10 years ago. In his 
opinion there was a change. It ap- 
peared to him—though it might be 
an unpopular thing to say—that poli- 
tical economy had been dethroned in 
that House, and that philanthropy had 
been allowed to take its place. Political 
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economy was the bugbear of the working 
classes, and philanthropy, he was sorry 
to say, was their idol. He wished to 
argue that matter in a serious way, and 
to state nothing that would grate on the 
susceptibilities of his Friends on his side; 
but he said with a deep conviction—and 
he could not retract the words—that 
political economy had no attractions for 
the working classes, either in this coun- 
try, or out of it. They pointed to their 
Colonies, they pointed to France, and 
other Continental countries to show that 
Englishmen should have the same rights 
as the people there possessed. Of course, 
that meant universal, or manhood suf- 
frage; and many of the arguments 
which had been used that night—for 
instance, the argument of justice, the 
argument of right, the argument of fit- 
ness—were all applicable to manhood 
suffrage. But he was not concerned 
with that. He wished to point out that 
in all Legislative Assemblies where 
numbers, and numbers alone, had been 
allowed to prevail, the doctrines of poli- 
tical economy had never been able to 
take root, but had, in many cases, been 
discarded and treated with contempt. 
Would they, he asked, have many more 
debates in that House in which political 
economy would be regarded? It was 
out of favour with many sections in that 
House. The Prime Minister denounced 
political economy in his famous speech 
at Glasgow, and said that his followers 
should no longer ‘‘gnaw the dry bones 
of political economy.”’ That, however, 
appeared to himself to have been a diet 
on which this country had thriven and 
prospered. But it was not merely on 
the Treasury Benches that political eco- 
nomy had been derided and denounced. 
There were many strong Liberals who 
believed that the doctrines of political 
economy meant the suppression of many 
efforts which ought to be encouraged, 
and that it was against the interests of 
the working classes. There was a marked 
difference between the modern Radical 
and the old Radical on that point. 
Modern Radicals were more in favour 
of that constructive legislation which 
was now so much engaging attention in 
this country. They were in favour of 
the view that Government should lay its 
hand upon every trade and remedy its 
abuses—adjusting the relations between 
capital and labour, and that Parliament 
should do what the old school of poli- 
tical economists and Radicals thought 
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that men should do for themselves. It 
was the teaching of history that the 
reign of numbers endangered not the 
Throne, not the Constitution, not pro- 
perty—those were all bugbears—but 
political economy and the teaching which 
made Englishmen self-reliant. The old 
Radicals had been described as ‘‘ the 
laggard disciples of an exploded school ;”’ 
and he traced the attacks and the dis- 
regard to which political economy more 
and more subjected, in part to the new 
influences brought to bear upon the 
minds of Members of that ‘House. He 
was, therefore, not ashamed once more to 
take up the cudgels on behalf of political 
economy, and he did not shrink from 
expressing his belief that those great 
doctrines of political economy which had 
contributed to the prosperity of the coun- 
try and which had taught Englishmen 
to be self-reliant would be in serious 
peril if we surrendered to the idea that 
numbers, however respectable, however 
well-disposed, however loyal, were to 
decide on the legislation of that House. 
He believed that there was danger of 
the principles of political economy being 
more and more disregarded. They were 
more and more disregarded in that 
House. Under these circumstances, 
seeing that both as regarded finance, 
and as regarded legislation in general, 
and as regarded the attitude with which 
questions were reviewed in that House, 
they had so little experience of the re- 
sults of the last Reform Act, and looking 
to the nature of that experience, limited 
as it was, he asked himself was it right 
to obey the summons of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs? 
He regretted that he could not go with 
him. He admitted that the men proposed 
to be enfranchised were like the men who 
had already been taken in; but it was 
partly on that very account that he hesi- 
tated, because the last admitted repre- 
sented numbers. It was not that he was 
afraid as to their fitness, afraid of them 
as individual voters; but before he went 
further he wanted to know what safe- 
guards there would be that the class pro- 
posed to be enfranchised would not vote 
in such numbers as would overwhelm 
the expression of opinion of the other 
classes. He again asked that his views 
might not be misinterpreted, and might 
not be pushed beyond the point to which 
he wished to press them. He had con- 
sidered most anxiously for weeks past, as 
a personal matter, whether he should 
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speak on this occasion ; and holding his 
convictions strongly and sincerely, he 
thought if they were well founded on 
facts, as he believed them to be, he 
should not be entitled to withhold them, 
or to suppress them, and not state them 
in the face of the House. He was sure 
every hon. Member of the House would 
admit that it was a painful task to him 
that, surrounded as he was by hon. Gen- 
tlemen for whom he had the deepest re- 
gard, he should have to express his dis- 
sent, and to mar by one jarring voice, 
even if it were one so feeble as his own, 
the expression of opinion of his Party. 
But the strength of his convictions ap- 
peared to him to throw a responsibility 
upon him which he was bound to dis- 
charge, and others had shown him the 
example of courage. There were hon. 
Members in that House who sat for 
counties whose constituents would not 
be too well satisfied with the vote which 
they should give to-night, but they 
thought it was their duty to support 
this measure, and they would do so at 
the peril of their seats. They had hon. 
Members representing small boroughs 
supporting the Resolutions for an ex- 
tension of the franchise and for a re-dis- 
tribution of seats. They would imperil 
their boroughs and their seats ; but they 
held it was their duty to vote for this 
measure. They had the courage of their 
opinions. Well, he wished to show the 
same courage as they. He did not 
wish to skulk as a non-combatant in the 
rear of the battle, to remain uncommit- 
ted, ready to take advantage of any 
turn of events. It appeared to him 
that the question had reached a phase 
when reticence was unpatriotic. Con- 
stitutional prudence ought not to be 
allowed to go by default, and it would 
go by default, if hon. Members would 
not speak out. He therefore called on 
hon. Members in the conflicts which 
would ensue on this great question— 
whatever course those conflicts would 
take—whether of pressure from this 
side, or of resistance from that—to speak 
out manfully and bravely, and to put 
their opinions fully and fairly before’the 
public. He trusted that no fear of the 
newly-enfranchised classes, that no re- 
luctance to utter unpopular things, that 
no weak acquiescence in a supposed ne- 
cessity would deter them from calling 
public attention and public vigilance to 
the great issues involved, or would in- 
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sion of their views. It was with great 
regret, but without any misgiving as to 
his duty, that he should record his vote 
against the Resolution. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that he ven- 
tured to take part in the discussion at 
that advanced hour, because he felt that 
Irish interests were too much concerned 
in the progress of the liberties of Eng- 
land for him to remain silent. He was 
very much astonished at the tone which 
the discussion had assumed on the Go- 
vernment side of the House; but he 
was still more surprised by what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen). That right hon. Gentle- 
man had made the confession, that if 
the agricultural labourer had been 
trained to exercise the franchise by 
local suffrage, by local power within the 
rural districts, that then, indeed, he 
might now support his admission to a 
larger sphere of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned a Bill which 
had been introduced, which would have 
had the effect of training the agri- 
cultural labourer to deal with the larger 
question now proposed. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether that 
was not a distinct case of putting the 
cart before the horse? Was it likely 
that the great Party sitting on the other 
side of the House, which cherished so 
dearly their power in the rural districts, 
would be willing to train the agricultu- 
ral labourers to the exercise of the fran- 
chise, and to commence their work by 
the reform of the rural squirearchy. He 
was satisfied with the premisses which 
appeared to be universally granted, 
which led to the conclusion that the 
agricultural labourers deserved the fran- 
chise, that they desired it, and that 
they ought to get it. The bugbear of 
finality had been raised. Although it 
might not be desirable to carry it into 
effect at the present moment, every 
right-minded man should look forward, 
as he did, with pleasure to the time when 
the whole country would be so advanced 
and educated that manhood suffrage 
could be granted without danger. He 
confessed that, as an advanced Liberal, 
he was not sorry at the great amount 
of opposition which was being offered 
by the Conservative Party to the enfran- 
chisement of the agricultural labourer. 
A million votes were well worth strain- 
ing after. He could not say what 


duce them to withhold the frank expres-| they might become, if the franchise 
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was granted to them at once; but of 
this he was convinced, that every year 
of opposition to the just demands of the 
agricultural labourers was a year pro- 
ductive of wide conversions to advanced 
Liberalism of a class which might not 
come in to-day, or to-morrow, or for five 
years, but which must come in as 
thorough Liberals, thanks to the Con- 
servatives and timid Liberals. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had only 
been induced to rise at that late hour of 
the night by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
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| How many of them were self-made men ? 
He had heard one say that he began his 
career at the bottom of a coal mine, and 
it was honourable to him thus to have 
succeeded. What about the degradation, 
and that process of precipitation which 
was constantly going on? All the cream 
that came to the surface was claimed as 
belonging to their class. Was it ex- 
clusively the working classes who were 
now disfranchised? He held in his 
hand a letter from the Rev. Edward 
Stevens, giving an account of the town 
of Loughborough, the polling town for 





London ; but the right hon. Gentleman |the division of the county represented 
had shown such thorough distrust of the | by the noble Lord the Postmaster Ge- 
working classes, that as one of the Re- | neral (Lord John Manners). The town 
presentatives of the largest body of the ‘had 13,000 inhabitants, of whom only 
newly-created voters, his constituency, | 554 were county electors. The school 
including 30,000 working-men electors | board consisted of seven members, four 
in a total of 40,000, he felt bound to; of whom were non-voters. There were 
make some answer to the charge the| 16 clergymen in the town, 12 of whom 
right hon. Gentleman had brought) had no votes. Of the’schoolmasters, in- 
against them. It had been said that | cluding the master of the Grammar 
the rural population had not had the | School, there were 12, not one of whom 





political training of the urban voters. 
But six-tenths of the men proposed to 
be enfranchised were urban voters. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had made 
the distinction; his remarks about the 
absence of political training had been 
solely directed to that portion who were 
rural voters. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the new 
voters, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, had never been called upon to 
bear their share of taxation. How had 
the income tax been popularized for the 
working classes? Who had been called 
on in the City of London to bear a share 
of the cost of education, and who had 
imposed upon themselves 4d. or 5d, in 
the pound, against the selfish appeals of 
that great City? Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite (Members for counties) opposed the | 


| had a vote. Besides, the town was one 
|of more than average intelligence, and 
he asked were these the class of per- 
sons whom the right hon. Gentleman 
dreaded so much? In the last Parlia- 
ment, when he introduced a very mild 
| labour Bill, he was opposed by the noble 
‘Lord the Member for North Notting- 
hamshire (Viscount Galway), and he 
should now give the story of one of the 
largest towns in that county which he 
had received in a letter from one of the 
most intelligent working men he had 
ever met. The town had a population 
of 10,000. There were seven members 
of the school board, of whom only one, 
who happened to be the vicar, had a 
vote. Of all the ministers of religion— 
15 in number—only one had a vote. 
The man who gave him this information 





expenditure asked for libraries. He was secretary of the Board of ArBitra- 
should like to hear a definition of the | tion which had existed for 19 years; he 
working classes. When a man rose | was an honour to the working classes, and 
from the ranks, from the pay of daily | would do honour to that House, yet he 
labour, and by his working became pos- | had not a vote. The town of Rother- 
sessed of a little shop, or a costermonger’s | ham—a corporate borough—had 6,616 
barrow, or anything that raised him | houses, and a population of 31,500, yet 
from the necessity of earning his bread | only 1,000 of these householders had a 
daily by the sweat of his brow, they| vote. According to the letter he had 
claimed him as a member of the middle received these non-voters included not 
classes. If he raised himself still higher, | only working men, but clerks, shop as- 
and became a landholder, a mineowner, | sistants, managers, sub-managers, mem- 
or a Member of that House he became aj bers of the school board, elementary 
member of the upper ten thousand. How | teachers, and even some members of the 
many hon. Members opposite could trace ‘corporation. They had-great experi- 
their money back for two generations ? | ence in local government, and were 
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perfectly capable of exercising the 
suffrage which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would deny them. Another 
argument in favour of the proposal was 
the changes of area that were going 
on. The House had heard a great deal 
of the boundaries of Nottingham and 
Derby during the present Session. The 
area of Nottingham had been increased 
six-fold during the Session, and while 
one-sixth enjoyed household suffrage, 
five-sixths were outside the borough, 
where the county suffrage deprived great 
numbers of their votes. The House had 
added very largely to the boundaries of 
Derby ; but it had*not given the fran- 
chise to those who were now included. 
With regard to the rural population, he 
only wished the right hon. Gentleman 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, who talked 
of their want of political education, had 
been present at the recent meetings at 
Exeter Hall and had seen for them- 
selves what they were like. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman was better ac- 
quainted with the industrial and rural 
districts of the country. He (Mr. 
Goschen) had been a Liberal and the 
Liberal Party had been proud of him, 
but he had advanced to a point where 
he had ceased to be a Liberal. This 
was a question which it was impos 

sible tostop. Ifthey dammed it up, the 
stream would burst and carry off their 
barriers with it. If they refused this 
equality between town and county, and 
would not admit the principle that the 
householder, the head of the family, was 
the person who should have the right to 
elect those who made the laws and im- 
posed the taxes, then he said there was 
something more in store for them. They 
would have a demand for household 
suffrage, and they would have to yield 
it. He had no hesitation in saying that 
when that demand came he should not 
be the one to draw back from it. If it 
came in his time, it would be the fault 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
had not had the courage to draw the 
line where it could now be drawn with 
perfect safety and satisfaction to the 
whole community. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen), in the course of his cou- 
rageous and remarkable speech, made 
some observations which he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) thought im- 
plied a desire to elicit from Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government some more definite 
expression of opinion on the Resolutions 
than he had been able to collect up to 
that time. The Government had no 
difficulty in expressing an opinion on 
the Resolution before the House, and if 
they had taken no large share in the de- 
bate, it had not been from reluctance or 
hesitation as to the language they should 
use, or as to the course they should pur- 
sue. The question was not new in the 
present Parliament ; it had been brought 
forward by the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) twice 
or thrice, and on each occasion the Go- 
vernment had expressed their views, 
which they saw no occasion to change. 
His hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Stanhope) had al- 
ready, with the ability and eloquence 
which distinguished him, expressed on 
behalf of the Government their view of 
the question, and had indicated the 
course they would take, which there 
could be no doubt was to oppose the 
Resolutions. They did not regret that 
there had been an opportunity for the 
discussion of the Resolutions, the real 
importance of which was that it afforded 
hon. Members who took a keen interest 
in Parliamentary representation an op- 
portunity of stating what their views 
were and to what they were tending, 
because such propositions as were put 
forward in the Resolutions might bear a 
wholly different signification according 
to the principle on which they were put 
forward and advocated. If extension of 
the franchise and re-distribution were 
pressed in order to gain some point of 
practical convenience, or to improve the 
composition of the House, the question 
might be discussed with reference to the 
time, the opportunity, and the particular 
character of the change desired; but if 
the claim to the franchise was made on 
the ground of abstract right ; if the de- 
mand was put forward that every man 
presumably fit to exercise the franchise 
should be admitted to share it, they 
found themselves placed in an altogether 
different position; and it was important 
that hon. Members should speak out and 
express their minds on the questions at 
issue. They had had the advantage of 
hearing the argument on the principle 
of abstract right. The demand for it 
had been broadly and openly stated by 
several advocates of the Resolutions— 
by the Mover, the Seconder, and the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
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and boldly and ree aa by the 


right hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen), who declared his 
belief in the abstract right of the citi- 
zens of this country to claim the fran- 
chise and his readiness to admit in prin- 
ciple the doctrine of manhood suffrage. 
In this way something was gained by 
discussion. In former years there had 
been some doubt as to what was really 
aimed at; now they were beginning to 
see what it was the advocates of the 
measure were aiming at; and he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen) that it was 
their duty to speak out boldly, frankly, 
and unmistakeably, and to say that they 
were unable to accept, and, on the con- 
trary, they distinctly repudiated the 
inevitable result of the doctrine put for- 
ward by the advocates of the Resolu- 
tions; they believed it to be a doctrine 
which could not be entertained in con- 
sistency either with what they believed 
to be the principles of the Constitution 
of this country, or the true interests of 
the country. They could not admit that 
every citizen presumably had the right 
to such an arrangement of our electoral 
system as should give him a vote, re- 
gardless of any of the consequences of 
the arrangement which must be neces- 
sary in order to effect it. They could 
not admit that those who did not pos- 
sess the franchise were thereby slighted 
or were on that account subjected to any 
slur or stigma. It was an incident in 
the Constitution of the country which 
might or might not be unsatisfactory ; it 
might or might not be desirable at some 
time to make changes in the distribution 
of electoral power which would admit 
those who were at present excluded ; 
but he wholly denied that at present 
they had any natural right, or that a 
wrong was done them, if for the sake 
of maintaining a good, convenient, and 
proper electoral system they were ex- 
cluded from the franchise. That was a 
point on which it was desirable that hon. 
Members should be clear, because they 
must fairly face the question and must 
not satisfy themselves with saying— 
‘We do not admit the general principle 
of manhood suffrage, or universal suf- 
frage; but we think those persons on 
whose behalf this particular claim is put 
forward have as good a right to the 
franchise as others who reside in towns, 
and that what has been given to the 
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latter may very well also be given to the 
former.”” But those who spoke in that 
way must recollect that they could not 
stop at that point. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Sandwich found 
himself obliged to qualify his demand 
for the absolute right to manhood or 
universal suffrage by certain limitations. 
But why those limitations? What pur- 
pose were they to serve? The man who 
did not occupy a house of his own had 
the same rights as a citizen, he pre- 
sumed, as the man who did. There 
were many men who by their education, 
by the services which they had rendered 
to the State in their walks in life, by 
their character, and other considerations, 
had a good and natural right to have 
their interests represented, and to be 
themselves represented in that House, 
although they did not happen to be the 
owners of the houses in which they re- 
sided. But his right hon. Friend was 
of opinion that some limitation should 
be put upon that right for the sake of 
public convenience. But that was also 
a reason why, in order that inconvenient 
results might not be produced in the 
composition of that House, it had been 
found necessary to limit in certain cases 
the rights of those to whom at present 
the franchise was not extended. Then 
came the question with respect to the 
re-distribution of seats. There, again, 
it became necessary to consider whether 
the question should be dealt with as one 
of principle, or as a matter of conve- 
nience. The question had undoubtedly 
been brought forward by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs, 
not as forming in his mind the first point 
to which attention should be directed ; 
but because when he asked for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, he was met by 
the observation that it was necessary to 
have a re-distribution of seats, and he 
was challenged to say whether he was 
prepared for such a re-distribution. He 
did not inform the House that he had 
raised the question for any other pur- 
pose but to meet that difficulty. His 
Seconder, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), how- 
ever, put the matter in a different way, 
because he had told the House, in point 
of fact, that a man should not only have 
the franchise, but an equal and propor- 
tionate right to share a Memberwith any- 
body else. The hon. Baronet had pointed 
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ing smaller constituencies and a minority 
of the electors, might nevertheless swell 
the majority in the House, and carry a 
question in opposition to the wishes of 
the electors. That, the hon. Baronet 
contended, was unjust, and in that way, 
of course, at once urged the House to the 
formation of equal electoral districts; and 
not only of equal electoral districts, 
created now or next year, once for all, 
but of a system of a periodical character, 
as population shifted and increased in 
one direction or another. Indeed, the 
hon. Baronet’s argument would go fur- 
ther, because, as he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) understood it, it might 
be illustrated in rather a ludicrous way, 
being really equivalent to what he re- 
membered was suggested many years 
ago, that a Member should not only 
give a vote in that House, but that he 
should deposit on one or two scales 
weights proportionate to the number of 
his constituency, and that according as 
the scales went down on one side or the 
other, the electors should be held to be 
represented, the weight put in being 
counted in the votes of the House. The 
argument of the hon. Baronet hardly 
fell short of that suggestion ; and if the 
House of Commons were to go on that 
line of argument, it would come before 
long to the conclusion that hon. Mem- 
bers sent to it to represent a numerical 
body of their constituents must also act 
as delegates ; because if every man had 
a right to an adequate part of a Member 
to represent him, he might fairly say 
he was also entitled to claim that that 
Member should, on every question which 
came before him, vote as he required, 
and thus we should be brought to a 
state entirely destructive of the free, 
ancient, and honourable character of the 
British House of Commons. He was 
not, he might add, prepared to go the 
extreme length of some, who looked 
upon the object of our electoral system 
as being simply that of producing the 
best possible machinery for legislation. 
It was desirable that they should try not 
only to get the best possible machine for 
making laws, but also to have a broad 
and fair representation of the general 
views of the constituencies. A more ex- 
cellent Assembly resting on too narrow 
a basis might not be so desirable as a 
less excellent Assembly resting on a 
broader basis. That, he thought, must 
be admitted. On the other side of the 
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argument, however, he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen who desired to broaden 
the basis were bound to admit that it 
ought not to be so broadened as really to 
diminish the usefulness of that branch 
of the Legislature as a legislative ma- 
chine ; and he thought that the argu- 
ments which had been put forward with 
such eloquence and force and truth by 
the right hon. Member for the City of 
London, as to the uncertainty which 
must still be felt with regard to the 
exact effect of all that had recently been 
done in the way of an alteration in our 
representation, and with regard to the 
necessity of allowing some time to elapse 
before changing what had not yet been 
fairly put to the test—namely, the actual 
bearings of our electoral system, were 
arguments which ought to command the 
respectful consideration of the House. 
They did not attempt to put the matter 
upon what was called the ‘finality ” 
footing. It was impossible to say that 
as the population altered, as well as in- 
creased, and as the circumstances of the 
country changed, it might not, from 
time to time, be necessary to make some 
alterations in the distribution of political 
power and in the incidence of their elec- 
toral system. Some towns would decay, 
others would spring up in their places. 
It was but right that the smaller should 
give place to the larger, and that, from 
time to time, changes of that sort should 
arise. But he maintained confidently 
that that was an operation which ought 
not to be rashly, or frequently under- 
taken. It ought not to be undertaken 
in a hasty, or ill-considered, or in any 
other than the most careful manner. 
There was a great Reform Bill passed 
in 1832, and another great Reform Bill 
was passed 35 years afterwards. It was 
not reasonable that within 10 years of 
that last change we should be again 
thinking of change. No, the time had 
not yet come—it was not even close at 
hand—for making any further altera- 
tions. That time ought not to be anti- 
cipated, when it would be possible with- 
out inconvenience to the business and 
Constitution of the country to re-consider 
these matters which had formerly been 
considered at an interval of more than a 
generation. What he would urge was, 
that they should lay aside for the present 
those attempts to pass abstract Resolu- 
tions, which could not be followed by 
anything in the nature of immediate 
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legislative action. This was not the time 
—and he thought that hon. Members 
who supported the Resolutions must 
feel in their hearts that it was not the 
time—for undertaking a great constitu- 
tional change. Many of them remem- 
bered the incidents of the last great con- 
stitutional change. They remembered 
the controversies to which it gave rise, 
the feelings which it excited, and the 
interruption which it caused to many 
measures of importance. It was, there- 
fore, undesirable to be re-opening and 
renewing these questions at the present 
time; and if it was undesirable to be 
re-opening and renewing them, surely 
it was undesirable to be passing abstract 
Resolutions which they did not see their 
way to carry into effect. That was not 
a small matter, but one which cut very 
deep. Whenever it might be raised in 
a practical form it would open up enor- 
mous issues. They had been told, for 
example, that they would have probably 
to deal with no fewer than 150 seats. 
Well, he would ask, were hon. Members 
prepared—did they think it desirable 
in the interests of the nation—on the 
strength of a plea, which he thought a 
dangerous plea, and one of a wholly 
unsubstantial character, to plunge the 
country into a controversy A ws would 
necessarily be of the nature of an agita- 
tion, and which would arouse a great 
deal of feeling which it was desirable 
not to arouse—and for what? For a 
change which would lead them no one 
could tell where. They would, in making 
it, be embarking on a great and dan- 
gerous ocean, without a pilot, and with- 
out a course marked out for them to sail 
by. In these circumstances he felt, and 
Her Majesty’s Government felt, that 
they had no alternative but to resist 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs. 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, he felt he had but little right to 
ask the indulgence of the House, even 
for a short time, in addressing it on this 
subject. It was a question on which he 
had not, up to the present time, given a 
vote; and as he might, therefore, be 
presumed to have been in some doubt 
and hesitation with regard to it, it was 
hardly for him to seek to influence the 
votes of hon. Members on the present 
occasion. He wished, however, with 
the indulgence of the House, to say a 
few words as to the reasons why he now 
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hon. Friend the Member for the Border 
Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan). When he 
last addressed the House upon the ques- 
tion a few years ago, he said that in 
his view there were a few questions 
upon which they should abstain from 
giving an opinion, but circumstances 
justified the course which he then took. 
The question he had now to consider 
was whether this was one of those 
questions, and whether the circum- 
stances in which the Resolution was 
brought forward were of such an ex- 
ceptional nature as to justify him in 
continuing in the course which during 
the last three or four Sessions he had 
pursued. The extension of the fran- 
chise was by almost universal consent 
a question of time, and time only. It 
must by universal consent be considered, 
and they had heard nothing from the 
Treasury Bench which weakened that 
opinion. The change advocated by his 
hon. Friend would, sooner or later, be 
made, and the question really before 
them was, when that change ought to 
be made, and whether it ought to be 
accompanied by a more or less consider- 
able re-distribution of political power. 
When the subject was brought before 
the House in the early Sessions of the 
present Parliament, he would acknow- 
ledge he was of opinion that the time 
chosen for discussing it was not an ex- 
tremely favourable one. A period of 
very considerable legislative activity 
had followed the Reform Act of 1867, 
and the country afterwards showed in 
an unmistakeable manner that it desired 
an interval, at all events, of repose ; and 
the result was a Government pledged to 
‘silence and consideration.” But cir- 
cumstances were now, to a certain ex- 
tent, altered. The present Parliament, 
although it might have a period to run, 
was approaching its dissolution, having 
passed its meridian, and the time was 
consequently not far distant when the 
constituencies and the country would 
have an opportunity of saying whether 
there should be another epoch of re- 
pose, or whether the Government must 
give consideration to that and other 
questions, and whether the question 
should be faced with earnestness or not. 
Under such circumstances, he could not 
think that it was right not to state his 
opinion on the subject. On the con- 
trary, it was not the duty of anyone who 
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aspired, however imperfectly, to guide 
the counsels of any of the great Parties 
in that House to abstain from giving an 
opinion upon the present question. 
Whether the claim now put forward on 
behalf of the county householders was 
well-founded or not, the county house- 
holders and the country ought to know 
what was the attitude of each of the 
great Parties in the House in relation 
to it. They had a right to know whether 
the House was prepared to take it up 
and push it forward by every constitu- 
tional and legitimate means, or whether 
it was, though not to be absolutely re- 
fused, yet to be delayed, and to be taken 
up when difficulties and doubts arose, 
and when there might be political dan- 
gers, or when political advantages might 
be expected from the granting of the 
demands made. If the county house- 
holders had a right to ask the question, 
what answer was to be given to them? 
A statement of the question seemed to 
him almost to convey the inevitable an- 
swer—they had large classes excluded 
from political power. It was admitted 
by all, even by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), with a trifling exception, as 


a fact that political power was possessed 
by classes in the same position as those 
who were excluded, but who were no 


fitter to exercise it. It would not be 
denied that those classes also had inte- 
rests of their own; though not in op- 
position to, yet not identical with, those 
of the enfranchised classes—interests 
which were as worthy of being consi- 
dered as those of the represented and 
enfranchised classes, and it was not al- 
leged that there would be any political 
danger in granting to those new classes 
the franchise. With the exception of 
his right hon. Friend, no speaker who 
had opposed the Motion had argued 
that there was any social or other dan- 
ger involved in the proposition. He 
had heard with great admiration, but 
at the same time with great regret, the 
speech which his right hon. Friend had 
delivered. Still, he thought a more 
courageous speech had seldom been de- 
livered in that House. Instances had 
not been rare of politicians who had 
made promises and supported principles 
whenin Opposition which they hadshrunk 
from giving practical effect to when 
they came into power; but he believed 
the instances were rare in which any 
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man, ambitious, as his right hon. Friend 
naturally was, of serving his Party and 
the State, had voluntarily incurred a 
considerable amount of unpopularity 
with those among whom he sat by re- 
fusing to espouse a cause that was al- 
most universally taken up by his Party. 
Much, however, as he admired the cou- 
rage with which his right hon. Friend 
had expressed his opinions to-night, he 
doubted whether the fears, the doubts, 
and the hesitations which his right hon. 
Friend had expressed rested upon any 
solid foundation. Still more did he 
doubt whether, if the dangers his right 
hon. Friend spoke of were real which 
they might have to confront, or that 
they were to be apprehended from the 
classes whom it was proposed to enfran- 
chise. His right hon. Friend was 
doubtful about the finance of the newly- 
enfranchised classes; but he would ask 
him whether the finance of the newly- 
enfranchised classes was the only finance 
in the history of the country that had 
been found to be unsound, and whether 
uewly-enfranchised classes were the only 
ones who had adapted their financial 
policy to the interests of those with 
whom they were connected? His right 
hon. Friend also doubted the political 
economy of newly-enfranchised electors. 
It was true the late constituencies did, 
after a long struggle, so far yield to the 
principles of political economy as to re- 
move the Corn Laws and other protec- 
tive duties, but he doubted very much 
whether the pressure of necessity and 
of famine itself had not more to do with 
the removal of those protective restric- 
tions than any adherence to the sound 
principles of political economy. His 
right hon. Friend viewed with some 
alarm and distrust the philanthropic 
and Socialist tendencies of the newly- 
enfranchised constituencies. But let 
him (the Marquess of Hartington) re- 
mind his right hon. Friend that perhaps 
the greatest step in legislation of that 
description was taken not by new, but 
by the old restricted constituencies. 
He referred to the Factory Acts, against 
which he had not a word to say, any 
more than his right hon. Friend had 
a word to say against the legisla- 
tion of the late and the present Parlia- 
ments. The legislation in regard to the 
Factory Acts—the first step in the pa- 
ternal, the philanthropic, and, if he 
might use the word, the Socialistic 
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direction which his right hon. Friend 
dreaded—was undertaken by a Parlia- 
ment elected by restricted constituencies, 
and was supported, as they had never 
ceased to be, by many hon. Gentlemen 
of the Conservative Party. But what- 
ever ground his right hon. Friend might 
have for his apprehensions of the ten- 
dencies of the new constituencies, and 
those whom the Motion proposed to add 
to them, he feared that his argument, 
on the whole, rested at last upon a 
ground which it was too late for him or 
any one else to seek to occupy. He 
thought there ran through the whole of 
it the argument that the franchise was 
to be dependent upon some supposed 
want in the possessors of the franchise, 
and that was the ground which had now 
been abandoned. That evening they 
had heard a good deal of the ‘“ma- 
chine” theory of Parliament; and, no 
doubt, if the only object of representa- 
tive institutions were to provide the 
most perfect machine, it would have to 
be produced in a very different way. 
Certainly there were many contrivances 
which would produce an Assembly with 
much more knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, of constitutional history, of law, 
or even, perhaps, of logic, reason, and 
common sense than the existing machi- 
nery; but the country had always pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that the 
House of Commons was to be, as far 
as they could make it, a representation 
of the people of the country. And, 
although a House of Commons so elected 
might often do foolish things, they yet 
believed that the laws which were made 
by a House so elected would be more 
cheerfully obeyed, that the policy adopted 
by a House so elected would be more 
heartily supported, and that the institu- 
tions which were associated with a 
House so elected would be more che- 
rished, and venerated, and respected 
than would be the case under the most 
theoretically perfect system of election 
which any one could conceive. For 
these reasons he doubted whether the 
fears and hesitations of his right hon. 
Friend were justified ; but whether they 
were or not, they were apparently felt 
in this House by himself alone. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?] They were not shared by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and neither on 
that, nor on any former occasion, had 
one word been said against the principle 
of the Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man who had just sat down (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had said that 
he would oppose the Motion; and that 
if he and others had not risen earlier in 
the evening, it was because they relied 
on arguments that had appeared before, 
and which they had not thought it ne- 
cessary to repeat. But, unless his (the 
Marquess of Hartington’s) memory de- 
ceived him, the Prime Minister had 
more than once, as fully as his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) could desire, 
assented to everything that had been 
said about the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural labourers, and rested his 
opposition to that measure solely upon 
the fact that it involved the re-distribu- 
tion of seats. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) had 
argued against the Resolutions, but had 
said not one word against their prin- 
ciple. The argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man was an ingenious one; but it only 
went to show that the necessity for the 
proposal was not proved. The hon. 
Gentleman, indeed, admitted a certain 
grievance on the part of the artizan 
class who lived immediately outside the 
boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs, 
and he suggested aremedy. But what 
was that remedy? It was simply the 
extension of the boundaries of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. In other words, 
he suggested that the franchise in those 
boroughs, where the electors now pos- 
sessed the smallest show of electoral 
power, should be still further diluted by 
the admission of a large number of per- 
sons who lived in the outskirts. But 
with regard to the agricultural labourer, 
the hon. Gentleman did not advance one 
argument against his admission to the 
franchise, but only suggested some rea- 
sons for believing that his interests were 
sufficiently attended to, and that he did 
not require for his protection the imme- 
diate possession of a Parliamentary vote. 
If, then, with the exception of his right 
hon. Friend, there was no one who 
argued against the proposition before 
the House on the ground of principle, 
on what grounds were we asked to 
oppose it? Simply on the ground that 
we were weary of the subject of Parlia- 
mentary reform, and that we were un- 
willing to grapple again with the many 
difficulties which surrounded it, and es- 
pecially with those which surrounded the 
question of re-distribution of political 
power. Now, he would say that these 
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were not grounds upon which we 
could long resist the reality of this de- 
mand. These were grounds which 
would be sufficient for resisting an un- 
real, sham demand, based upon some 
sentimental aspirations; but they were 
not grounds upon which a claim such 
as this could be permanently resisted. 
He did not deny the good faith with 
which the plea for delay was put for- 
ward. He had himself felt, perhaps as 
strongly as any hon. Gentleman, a dis- 
inclination to enter again upon the most 
difficult, as well as the most important, 
question of Parliamentary Reform. He 
felt, he admitted it, the enormous diffi- 
culties of the question. But as to the 
disinclination to re-open the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, he might re- 
mind the House, that the responsibility 
rested not with hon. Gentlemen on that 
side, but with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, when the whole question was be- 
fore them 10 years ago, when they had 
made up their minds to deal with one 
part of it in a broad and comprehensive 
manner, shrank from dealing with the 
rest of the question upon a permanent 
and satisfactory basis. It might have 
been foreseen—he had no doubt it was 
foreseen by many—that the county fran- 
chise could not be left in the position in 
which it was left after that great conces- 
sion had been made in the matter of the 
borough franchise. And it was in the 
recollection of them all that upon that 
side of the House there was not one 
hon. Member who professed to believe 
that the trifling re-distribution of seats 
under the Act of 1867 would prove 
satisfactory. As to the difficulties of 
the re-distribution of seats, he had ad- 
mitted that he could see difficulties ; 
but, at the same time, he thought those 
difficulties might easily be exaggerated. 
As had been pointed out by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke), the necessity of re- 
distribution existed already. There were 
anomalies of an importance and magni- 
tude which could hardly be exagge- 
rated, and new disproportions, frequently 
brought about by the increase of the 
county electors, only added a fresh ele- 
ment to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, and could not be said to create a 
new necessity, only adding to that which 
already existed. At that hour of the 
night he would not trouble the House 
by going into figures on the question. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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There were some which had made 
a great impression on the House, 
and, he believed, on the country. 
There were some given by the present 
Prime Minister in order to point out the 
great disproportion which would be 
caused by the extension of the county 
franchise between the number of the 
county and the borough electors, and 
which, in his opinion, would tend to the 
creation of electoral districts. He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) thought it 
might be shown that there was con- 
siderable fallacy in those figures. It 
had been shown that there was a large 
and increasing population in counties, 
so that the disproportion pointed out by 
the Prime Minister as existing between 
counties and boroughs was really to a 
great extent an anomaly. But this was 
no doubt a great question which Parlia- 
ment would, sooner or later, have to con- 
sider, and the sooner Parliament made up 
its mind to consider it, the milder and 
smaller would be the measure which it 
would be necessary to adopt. He be- 
lieved there was no desire to disfranchise 
any community which had anything that 
could be called a separate, actual, and 
progressive existence of its own. He 
believed there was no desire to cut up 
the country into large electoral districts. 
But he thought, at the same time, it 
must be admitted a great many small 
constituencies still survived, which did 
not represent anything in particular but 
local prejudice, local selfishness, and 
local pride which it was not for the ad- 
vantage of the public to continue. It 
must also be admitted that the extension 
of the suffrage to great cities and coun- 
ties would not only give satisfaction and 
contentment to those cities and counties, 
but afford opportunities to many for en- 
tering Parliament who could not now 
obtain admission. Without detaining 
the House any further, he would only 
say that as it was now, he supposed, 
vain to hope that the present Parliament, 
in the time which remained to it would 
attempt to deal with and settle that 
question; still, in his opinion, its dis- 
cussion within those walls durin 

the existence of that Parliament coul 

not be without its effect in the way 
of benefit. As he had said, the country 
would soon have to decide whether it 
would face this and other great ques- 
tions at the next Election, or whether it 





would decide in favour of another period 
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of repose and silence; and he earnestly 
hoped that the result of that and other 
debates which might be held in that 
House in the interval would be to induce 
the country to take up the matter once 
more in earnest, so as without haste and 
without passion—as might now easily 
be done—but at the same time without 
hesitation and without timidity, that 
long-standing question might be settled 
on a basis which would hold out some 
prospect of permanence. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 276 ; Noes 
220: Majority 56. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hn. SirC. Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Agnew, R. V. Coope, O. E. 
Allen, Major Corbett, Colonel 
Allsopp, C. Cordes, T. 
Archdale, W. H. Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Arkwright, A. P. Corry, J. P. 


Assheton, R. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 


Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 


Bagge, Sir W. Cubitt, G. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Cust, H. C. 
Balfour, A. J. Dalkeith, Earl of 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Dalrymple, C. 
Bates, E. Davenport, W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. Deedes, W. 


Bathurst, A. A. 

Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, G. dela Poer 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 


Denison, C. B. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dick, F. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Capt. hon. E. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H.W. . 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G 


Bourke, hon. R. Egerton, hon. W. 
Bourne, Colonel Elliot, Sir G. 

Bowen, J. B. Elliot, G. W. 

Bright, R. Elphinstone, SirJ.D.H. 


Brise, Colonel R. 


Emlyn, Viscoun t 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Kslington, Lord 


Brooks, W. C. Ewing, A. O 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. Finch, G. H. 

Bruce, hon. T. Floyer, J. 

Bruen, H. Folkestone, Viscount 
Brymer, W. E. Forester, C. T 
Bulwer, J. R. Forsyth, W. 


Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 


Foster, W. H. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 


Campbell, C. Freshfield, C. K. 
Cartwright, F. Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Cave, rt. hon. S. Galway, Viscount ~ 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Christie, W. L. 
Clifton, T. H. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Clowes, S. W. 
Cobbold, T. C. 


Gardner, J. T. Agg- 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. S. 

Goddard, A. L. 
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Goldney, G. 
Gordon, W. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Guinness, Sir A. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. S. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, right hon. Sir J. 
C. D. 
Heath, R. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hinchingbrook, Visct. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Home, Captain 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. ALN. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Isaac, 8. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kennard, Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
King-Harman, E. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd,’S. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
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Majendie, L. A. 

Matis, Colonel 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Marten, A. G. 

Merewether, C. G. 

Mills, A. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 

Montgomerie, R. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Naghten, Lt.-Col. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 

O’Neill, hon. E. 

Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 

Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 

Pateshall, E. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Pennant, hon. G. 

Peploe, Major 

Percy, Earl 

Pim, Captain B. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Plunkett, hon. R. 

Powell, W. 

Praed, C. T. 

Praed, H. B. 

Price, Captain 

Puleston, J. H. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C.S. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rodwell, B. B. H. 

Round, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Ryder, G. R. 

Sackville, 8. G. S. 

Salt, T. 

Sanderson, T. K. 

Sandon, Viscount 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 

Shirley, S. E. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, 8. G. 

Smith, W. H. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Lord H.R. C. 
Sotheron-Estcourt, G. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.8. 
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Stanley, hon. F. 
Steere, L. 

Stewart, M. J. 

Storer, G. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon.Col. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thwaites, D. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F. 
Torr, J. 

Trevor, Lord A.E. Hill- 
Turnor, E. 

Verner, E. W. 

Wait, W. K. 

Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Warburton, P. E. 
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Waterhouse, §. 
Watney, J. 
Watson, W. 


Welby-Gregory,SirW. 


Wellesley, Colonel 
Wells, E. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, W. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wy ndham, hon. r, 
Wynn, 0, W. W. 
Yarmouth, Earl of 
Yorke, hon. E 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Winn, R. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adam, rt. hon. W. P. 
Allen, W. S. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Backhouse, E. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Barran, J. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Major F. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bell, I. L. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blake, T. 
Blennerhassett, ~ P. 
Bolckow, H. W. F 
Brady, J. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, J. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bristow e, S. B. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brogden, A. 
Brown, A. H. 
Brown, J. C. 
Burt, T. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Carington, hon. Col. W. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, J. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. 
Clifford, C. C. 

Cole, H. T. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Colman, J. J. 
Conyngham, Lord F. 
Corbett, J 

Cotes, C. C. 


Cowan, J. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crawford, J. 8. 
Cross, J. K. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, R. 

Dease, E. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Duff, R. W. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 


Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 


Errington, G. 
Eyton, P. E. 
Faweett, H. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fletcher, I. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 


Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 


Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, J. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Harrison, C. 
Harrison, J. F. 
Hartington, Marg. of 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Hayter, A. D. 
Henry, M. 

Hibbert, FP 

Hill, T. R. 

Hodgson, K. D. 
Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, E. S. 
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Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, wW. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Sir U. 
Kensington, Lord 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Laing, S. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Laverton, A. 
Law, rt. hon. H. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leeman, G. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. . 
Lloyd, M. 
Locke, J. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lush, Dr. 
Lusk, Sir A. 
Macdonald, A. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Macgregor, D. 
Mackintosh, 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, J. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 
Marling, 8. 8. 
Martin, P. W. 
Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Middleton, Sir A. E. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montagu, rt.hn.Lord R. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, 8. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Mure, Colonel 
Murphy, N. D. 
Noel, E 
Nolan, Captain 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Beirne, Captain 
O’Byrne, W. R. 
O’Clery, K. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman, P. 
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O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
C. M. 


O’Shaughnessy, R 
Palmer, C. 1 
Parnell, C. 8S. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pennington, F. 
Perkins, Sir F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Portman, hon. W.H.B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 
Price, W. E. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rashleigh, Sir C. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, E. J. 
Richard, H. 
Robertson, H. 
Rothschild, Sir N. M.de 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E 
Smyth, R. 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stepney, Sir A. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Swanston, A 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Walter, J. 
Ward, M. F. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, C 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Yeaman, J. 
Young, A. W. 
TELLERS. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Trevelyan, G. O. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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PUBLIO LOANS REMISSION. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question*proposed, ‘‘ That 
it is expedient to authorise the remission of cer- 
tain Loans formerly made out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom, or out of 
Public Revenues.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Monk.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH SERVICES 
[MONEY ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
raise further sums of money, not exceeding in 
the whole the sum of Five Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, for the purposes of the Telegraph Acts, 
by the creation of Three per Cent. Capital 
Stocks of Annuities, chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Select Committee to consist of Nineteen 
Members: — Committee nominated: — Sir 
Micuaet Hicxs-Beacu, Mr. Grorce Beres- 
rorD, Mr. Biecar, Mr. Ctosz, Mr. Downine, 
Mr. Daviy Puiunxet, Mr. Metpon, Mr. 
O’Suaveunessy, Mr. Govipine, Mr. Macarrt- 
ney, Mr. Kinc-Harman, Mr. Law, Sir Cotman 
O’Locuien, Mr. Parnett, Mr. Lowry Corry, 
Mr. Suaw, Mr. Serjeant Suertock, Mr. Witson, 
and Mr. Arrorney Generat for InELAND; Five 
to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 2nd July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Minster, after the death of his Father. 
Pustic Brtuts—First Reading—Inclosure (127). 
Second Reading—Royal Insh Constabulary * 

120). 
[na a Police and Improvement 
pegs Act (1862) Amendment* (109) ; 
rade Marks * (106). 
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Report—Metropolis Toll Bridges* (119); Me- 
tropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Great Wild Street, &c.) * (81) ; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Brid- 
lington, &c.) * (107). 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans* (88) ; 
Norfolk and Suffolk Fisheries * (104) ; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Belper Union) * (87), and passed. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM moved for a 
Return showing the amount of money 
granted by the Irish Parliament for the 
formation of the Royal Canal between 
the River Liffey at Dublin and the River 
Shannon, and for the amount of money 
granted by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the Inland Navigation Commissioners 
to complete the Royal Canal from the 
River Liffey at Dublin and the River 
Shannon. The noble Ear! said, the 
canal was first commenced by a Com- 
pany who borrowed money of the Irish 
Government, and mortgaged the canal. 
They now came forward, not as a canal 
Company, but as a railway Company, 
asking Parliament for an extension of 
powers, and inserted canal clauses in 
the Bill. In making this Motion, he 
desired to ask, Whether it was intended 
to reserve the power which the Irish 
Government still possessed of not allow- 
ing the property in the Royal Canal to 
be mortgaged without the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Ture Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he saw no objection to the production of 
the Return moved for; but requested 
the noble Earl to repeat his Question on 
another occasion, as his Notice had not 
sufficiently indicated its purport for him 
to be able to answer it. 


Motion agreed to; Return ordered. 


INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 
(The Lord Steward.) 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP presented a 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Inclosure Commissioners 
for the inclosure of lands situate in 
Barrowden, South Luffenham, and 
North Luffenham in the county of Rut- 
land, and at Riccall in the county of 
York ; and moved that so much of the 


Order of the 23rd of April, 1877, as 
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related to the first reading of Inclosure 
Bills be suspended in reference to the 
said Bill, and that the said Bill be read 
a first time. Injustice would be done 
and great improvements would be de- 
layed unless this Standing Order were 
suspended in reference to this Bill, and 
he hoped their Lordships would agree 
to the Motion. 

Tre Kart or REDESDALE said, he 
would not object to the Motion in this 
case; but he must remark that there was 
no use in making Orders unless they 
were attended to. There could be no 
reason why parties should not have their 
Bills ready at a much earlier period of 
the Session. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 1* accord- 
ingly; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 2nd July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrry—considered in Committee 
—Army EstimaTES—R.P. 


QUESTIONS. 
oor 


POST OF FICE—EDINBURGH RECEIVING 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will state the reasons for 
the proposed removal of the receiving 
Post Office, from Gladstone Place, 
Edinburgh, (in opposition to the wishes 
of a large number of Petitioners against 
such removal) to Argyll Place, which 
the Petitioners consider much less con- 
venient ; and, whether, he is aware that 
the shop to which it is proposed to be 
removed is licensed for the sale of ex- 
ciseable liquors, and that the shop in 
Gladstone Place is not so licensed ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was found on inquiry that the 
office would be likely to be of more use 
in the latter place. The memorial 


Earl Beauchamp 
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against the alteration had not been re- 
ceived until the 25th of June, and 
the shop to which the office had been 
removed was not licensed for the sale 
of liquors to be consumed on the pre- 
mises. 


RUSSIA—HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY, 
MILITARY ATTACHE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FRANCIS CONYNGHAM 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether due explanation has been 
made to Colonel Wellesley, Military 
Attaché in Russia, of the discourtesy of 
his reception at the Russian head quar- 
ters on the Danube; whether facilities 
have been given to him to discharge 
the duties of his office, equal to those 
given to the military representatives of 
other neutral powers with the Russian 
Army; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will lay upon the Table of 
the House any Correspondence which 
has taken place on the subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Colonel Wellesley has re- 
ported that nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the manner in which he 
was received on the 27th ult. by Prince 
Gortchakoff. He had been desired to 
repair to His Majesty’s head quarters, 
where he was told he would be perfectly 
well received both by the Emperor and 
the Grand Duke. He is to be attached 
in the same manner as his German and 
Austrian colleagues. There is no offi- 
cial correspondence which can be pre- 
sented to the House. The communica- 
tions which have been exchanged with 
the Russian Government have been of a 
formal character. 


NATIONAL GALLERY — DAVID 
ROBERTS, R.A.— QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is true 
that two paintings by the late David 
Roberts, R.A. (one of them said to be 
his masterpiece) were recently offered 
by Mrs. Bunning, widow of the late 
City Architect, to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery; whether he is aware 
that the offer has been declined; and, 
if he will inform the House of the 
grounds of refusal to accept them ? 

Txt CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was true that 
two paintings by the late David Roberts, 
R.A., “were received at the National 
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Gallery under the will of the late Mr. 
Bunning. It was also true that they 
were not accepted by the Trustees. The 
ground upon which the pictures were 
declined was, he was informed, that 
after careful examination they did not 
appear to the Trustees to be of sufficient 
excellence as compared with many other 
works of Mr. Roberts to represent fairly 
that distinguished painter in the na- 
tional collection. It required a con- 
siderable exercise of care on the part 
of the Trustees in order to secure that 
a painter should be properly repre- 
sented, and the National Gallery al- 
ready possessed two very beautiful works 
of Mr. Roberts. 


POST OFFICE—CAMOLIN POST OFFICE, 
WEXFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Post- 
master General, If any charge of irre- 
gularity or other complaint was made to 
the Irish Post Office with reference to 
the management of the Post Office at 
Camolin, county of Wexford, during the 
time that office was in charge of Miss 
F. M. Keogh, as acting Postmistress 
and as assistant to her father the late 
Postmaster; and, if he will be a 
enough to state upon what grounds Miss 
Keogh was removed and another person 
appointed in her place? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: No com- 
plaint has been made as to the manage- 
ment of the Camolin Post Office during 
the time it was in charge of Miss Keogh 
as acting postmistress and as assistant 
to her father, the late postmaster; but 
it cannot be said that she was removed 
in consequence of any irregularity which 
was complained of during that time, in- 
asmuch as she never held any appoint- 
ment, and when the office became va- 
cant, it was filled up by the Treasury in 
the usual manner. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1869—CONVICTIONS—CATTLE 
PLAGUE IN YORKSHIRE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
cesta Whether his attention has 

een called to a decision given by two 
magistrates of the East Riding of York- 
shire, against Mr, John Metcalfe of 
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Snainton, and Mr. William Swanwell 
of Fowbridge, for a breach of the Cattle 
Plague 1 ere whether fines of 
£10 and of £5, with costs, were not 
inflicted upon these gentlemen for hav- 
ing moved cattle from one place to an- 
other, though they had obtained a licence 
from the magistrates authorizing the re- 
moval of the cattle; whether the defen- 
dants were not fined for acting upon a 
licence which they thought to be valid, 
which the magistrates had granted, but 
which, being ignorant of the Law, they 
had no right to grant; and, whether, 
in such circumstances, he will consider 
whether he might not advise that the 
fine be remitted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the affair occurred at a time when 
there was great danger of the spread of 
the cattle disease in Yorkshire. The 
magistrates, therefore, might have 
deemed it to be their duty to construe 
the law with the greatest strictness. He 
had been told that, although it was true 
that one of the gentlemen in question 
had obtained a pass for his cattle, in 
the opinion of the magistrates, that had 
nothing to do with the case; because, 
as a large dealer in cattle, he ought to 
have made himself acquainted with the 
law relating to their removal. The rules 
on the subject which were framed by 
the local authorities were perfectly clear 
and distinct, and had been published in 
all the local newspapers, as well as 
posted up in various parts of the county. 
The case, therefore, had nothing to do 
with the granting of any licence, for the 
notice stated that from the date of its 
publication no cattle could be brought 
from any part of the East Riding. There 
was thus an absolute prohibition on the 
removal of cattle, with which the deal- 
ers ought to have been acquainted, and 
he had not in the circumstances deemed 
it right to interfere in the matter. He 
thought it possible that the magistrates 
might have signed the licences under the 
impression that the cattle might go 
through the Riding. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (CITY OF 
LONDON).—QUESTION. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can now inform the House 
what course the Government intends to 
take with the view of remedying the 
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grave abuses which, as pointed out in 
the recent Report of the Charity Com- 
missioners, exist in the administration 
of certain parochial charities in the City 
of London ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been in communication 
with the Charity Commissioners on the 
matter. They had referred to it in their 
Report, and had since sent him (Mr. 
Cross) further particulars in reference 
thereto. Undoubtedly, the first step the 
Government would take would be to 
confer with the parochial authorities 
upon the matter. The only question 
was, whether any further legislation was 
necessary or not, because further legis- 
lation could not be proceeded with at 
this period of the Session, and he hoped 
that before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment other means might be found by 
which the abuses complained of might 
be remedied. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DUNOW PETTY SESSIONS CLERKSHIP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If it is a fact that a 
Mr. Palmer has been elected petty ses- 
sions clerk at Dunow, county Kilkenny. 
Mr. Palmer being clerk in the rent office 
of Viscount Ashbrook, a Mr. Hare, agent 
to Lord Ashbrook, being seconder of the 
nomination ; if the above facts are truly 
stated, whether if it is within his power 
to put aside the appointment, he will 
do so? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH : 
Sir, I understand that Mr. Palmer, the 
person referred to in the Question, has 
been a clerk in Lord Ashbrook’s office, 
and that his nomination was seconded 
by Mr. Hare. I am further informed 
that he isa gentleman of good intelli- 
gence and education, and that the Regis- 
trar of Petty Sessions Clerks, having 
examined him as to his knowledge of 
the duties of his appointment, considers 
him fully qualified to perform them. It 
is stated that he was unanimously elected 
by a bench of six magistrates, there 
being no other candidate, in circum- 
stances which show that the decision 
was not due to politics or religion, and 
I see no reason whatever why I should 
advise the Lord Lieutenant not to ap- 
prove the appointment. 


Mr. Fawcett. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—THE PARISH 
OF ASH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Why the authorities of Eastry Union 
have failed to take any steps for 
the proper drainage of the parish of 
Ash, in accordance with the directions 
of the Local Government Board; and, 
inasmuch as the village and neigh- 
bourhood have been visited by period- 
ical outbreaks of fever and diph- 
theria in recent years, what steps the 
Board intend to take to ensure improved 
regulations and arrangements for that 
locality ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the drainage of Ash had been the 
subject of a long correspondence between 
the rural sanitary authority at Eastry 
and the Local Government Board. A 
complaint having been made under the 
Public Health Act, a formal inquiry 
was held as to the condition of things. 
The local authorities were afterwards 
instructed to take steps to carry into 
effect the recommendations made in the 
Report. In the last few days, he had 
been informed that the rural sanitary 
authorities had arrived at the conclusion 
that no drainage was required at Ash. 
He had not yet decided what course to 
adopt, as the case presented certain 
difficulties. 


ARMY—PAY OF BREVET MAJORS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he would ex- 
plain why Brevet Majors of Cavalry do 
not get the 2s. a-day extra pay given to 
Brevet Majors of Infantry ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the Cavalry officers received 14s, 7d. 
a-day, while the Infantry officers re- 
ceived only 11s. 7d. That would account 
for the difference in the extra pay. 


CRIMINAL LAW—IMPORTATION 
OF ITALIAN CHILDREN. 


QUESTION. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has had the 
opportunity of considering the present 
state of the Law as regards the intro- 
duction into this country of Italian 

















children, who have been taken away 
from Italy in violation of the Laws of 
that Kingdom ; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to take any steps to suppress this 
traffic ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was aware that the the Italien 
Government were anxious as to the 
matter referred to in the Question. He 
had been in communication with the 
Foreign Office and the Education De- 
partment on the subject, and he had 
also received a communication from the 
Charity Organization Society, with a 
notification that, in their opinion, there 
existed at the present moment ample 
means of meeting the question under 
the existing law. He intended to have 
a conference with the Society during the 
present week, when they would lay the 
whole case before him. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT— 
CANDIDATES.—QUESTION. 


Captain MILNE HOME asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he is 
aware that, though nearly one hundred 
fresh men have entered the veterinary 
profession during the last three months, 
no candidates have offered themselves 
for the fifteen vacancies now existing in 
the Army Veterinary Department; and, 
if he will state what immediate mea- 
sures he proposes to take, in order to 
make this branch of the service more 
popular in the veterinary profession ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that no candidates had offered 
themselves for the 15 vacancies now 
existing in the Army Veterinary depart- 
ment. Many schemes had been sub- 
mitted to the War Department for the 
purpose of making that branch of the 
Service more popular with the Veter- 
inary Profession, and were now under 
consideration; but until the probable 
cost and the result of such schemes had 
been inquired into he had not thought 
it right to make any proposal on the 
subject. 


EGYPT—THE LATE FINANCE 
MINISTER.—QUESTION. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any informa- 
tion regarding the fate of the late Mon- 
fettish of Egypt? 
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of Mr. B. Thomas. 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
the Foreign Office received some time 
ago a despatch from Mr. Vivian, stating 
that the late Monfettish, or Finance 
Minister, of Egypt, was condemned last 
September to be exiled to a place in 
Upper Egypt. He was conveyed along 
the River Nile to the Second Cataract, 
where he was disembarked, and the rest 
of the journey was performed by land. 
It appeared that during the journey 
from the Second Cataract his constitu- 
tion became more and more enfeebled 
by dysentery, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, unfortunately, were told that 
his death took place shortly after his 
arrival at the place of his exile, it 
having been occasioned by congestion 
of the brain, and accelerated by in- 
temperance. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. BRADY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If his attention has been 
directed to the working of the 7th Article 
of the General Regulations, issued on 
the 4th of June 1870, with regard to 
open competition for the Ciyil Service ; 
and if the prohibition therein imposed 
on successful candidates has been found 
conducive to the public interest ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
although he must premise that it was 
most inexpedient that changes should 
be rashly made in the regulations re- 
specting admission to the Civil Service, 
yet he was prepared to admit that the 
question was one which deserved some 
consideration. The General Regulations 
had been under consideration for some 
time, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had thought it right to ask the 
Civil Service Commissioners to report 
to him upon the effect of the article re- 
ferred to, as regarded the securing of 
the best men for the Public Service. 


MINES ACT, 1872—CONVICTION OF 
MR. B. THOMAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
report in the “‘ Western Mail” of the 
21st inst. of the trial and conviction of 
Benjamin Thomas, Manager of the 
Weigfach Colliery, near Swansea for a 
breach of ‘“‘The Mines Act, 1872;” 
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whether, considering that no less than 
eighteen persons lost their lives through 
the offence, he will deal with the case 
under the thirty-second Clause of ‘‘ The 
Mines Act, 1872:’’ if he has considered 
the small amount of the fine, £20, im- 
posed by the Statute in such cases: and, 
if he will this Session bring in a mea- 
sure that will substantially deal with 
cases of this kind. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that his attention had been directed 
to the case in question, but the Inspector 
had not yet sent in his final Report, 
because certain legal proceedings before 
the magistrates were not yet concluded. 
When these proceedings were termi- 
nated, the Report would be placed in 
his hands, and he should then be able 
to determine whether he would deal with 
the case under the 32nd clause of the 
Act. The amount of the fine (£20) im- 
pies by the statute in such cases might 

e small ; but it should be borne in mind 
that persons guilty of negligence might 
be indicted for manslaughter or mis- 
demeanour. With regard to the 32nd 
section of the Mines Regulation Act, he 
was afraid the managers of mines had 
been in the habit of looking at it some- 
what as a dead letter, and he had there- 
fore twice during the present year 
ordered an investigation into the conduct 
of the manager of a mine under that 
section, for the purpose of showing 
managers that it was not a dead letter, 
and that if they broke it they would be 
liable to be punished with the loss of 
their certificates. 


INDIA—THE SALT DUTIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If his attention has been called 
to the speech of Sir John Strachey in 
the Legislative Council of India on the 
Salt Duties; and, whether the Indian 
Government will be able, without any 
loss of revenue, to equalize or reduce the 
duties on salt so as to admit English 
salt into the Madras Presidency on the 
same terms as it had been introduced 
into Calcutta ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
Sir John Strachey’s argument was to 
the effect that, in dealing with the salt 
duties, we ought to endeavour to give to 
India a supply of salt at the cheapest 
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rate consistent with financial necessities. 
He also analyzed at some length the 
different systems under which salt was 
taxed in the different parts of India, 
and the various sources of supply. In 
Bengal, where Native manufacture of 
salt was not easy, the salt consumed was 
almost exclusively English, upon which 
an import duty was levied of 3r. 4a. per 
maund. On the other hand, in Madras 
and Bombay, the manufacture of salt 
from the sea by Native agency is cheap 
and easy, anda duty is levied of Ir. 18a. 
per maund. Unless English salt can 
compete in cheapness with the salt 
manufactured in Madras, no reduction 
or alteration in the duties will secure its 
use in that Presidency. The Secretary 
of State has recently directed an inquiry 
into the whole question of salt duties, 
and more especially with regard to the 
Madras system. 


PLUMSTEAD COMMON — LEGAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for the War Department, Whether 
the recent arrest of two persons named 
Cowing and Deadman, at the suit of the 
War Department (or the Crown), de- 
cided by the judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer to have been effected on 
illegal process, was sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, if so, whe- 
ther he is prepared to make adequate 
compensation to the persons arrested in 
respect of their illegal imprisonment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the matter was 
one in which no directions were given 
by the Treasury or by any other De- 
partment of the Government. What 
had been done occurred in the ordinary 
course of business. He understood that 
the case was something of this kind— 
An action was brought against his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State, or 
against the Crown, by certain persons in 
regard to the use of Plumstead Common. 
The action was tried, and the Court de- 
cided in favour of the Crown, leaving 
the plaintiffs to pay the costs. When 
the costs were applied for, the plaintiffs 
either had no property, or had conveyed 
away what property they had. In these 
circumstances the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, pursuing what he considered to be 
the usual course, took steps for the 
arrest of these persons. He was not 
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informed of this till some days after- 
wards, but on hearing of it, and in con- 
sultation with his right hon. Friends the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, orders were given for the dis- 
charge of these persons. Subsequently, 
he believed, a plea was made in their 
behalf in the Court of Exchequer, and, 
as the Government made no appearance 
in the case beyond stating that they had 
been discharged, a decision was given 
in their favour. He had called on the 
Solicitor to the Treasury to make a full 
Report on the subject, and when it was 
received he should be better able to 
judge of the proper eourse to be pur- 
sued. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS—LABOUR TRAFFIC, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any regulations have been 
adopted to control the labour traffic be- 
tween the Islands of the Pacific and the 
Colony of Fiji, as well as the internal 
traffic in natives of Fiji between the 
various Islands of the Fiji group; if so, 
whether he would lay upon the Table 
Copies of such regulations ; and, whether 
the proposed change of the seat of Go- 
vernment of the Colony of Fiji from 
Levuka to Suva has as yet been carried 
out ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, an Ordi- 
nance regulating the labour traffic in 
the islands of the Pacific has been re- 
cently approved by the Secretary of 
State, and two others are now under 
consideration. There will be no objec- 
tion to lay any or all of these Ordinances 
upon the Table when complete ; but it 
will be desirable to defer doing so until 
they assume their final shape. As re- 
gards the change of capital, it was noti- 
fied to the Governor of Fiji by telegraph 
on the 26th of March that Her Majesty 
had selected Suva as the future capital 
of the Colony. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that steps will by this time have 
been taken to carry out that decision. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—THE WARRANT.—QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE said, he wished to 
give Notice that on Thursday next he 
would ask Mr, Chancellor of the Exche- 
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uer, Whether, many months ago, the 
raft Warrant for Army Promotion and 
Retirement has not been submitted to 
the Treasury; whether there had not 
been great delay in bringing it before 
the House of Commons; and, whether 
there was any probability of its being 
laid upon the Table at an early date? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think I can answer the 
Question generally at once. It is true 
that the draft Warrant was sent in to 
the Treasury some considerable time 
ago, and that it has been under the 
careful consideration of the Treasury ; 
but it is a matter that involves a good 
deal of expense, not so much at the pre- 
sent moment perhaps as in future years, 
and, therefore, it is the duty of the 
Treasury very carefully to examine the 
proposals, but we have been examining 
them without any unnecessary delay, 
and we hope before very long to come 
to an agreement with my right hon. 
Friend, and in time for the Warrant to 
be laid before Parliament before the 
close of the Session. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ARMY—MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CARPENTER-GARNIER rose 
to call attention to the subject of 
Mounted Riflemen in general, and to 
the system of drill and tactics carried 
out by Lieutenant Colonel Bower in 
the Hampshire Mounted Rifle Volun- 
teers in particular. The system was 
one which ought to be more generally 
adopted as an active method of warfare. 
For the importance of such troops, he 
would quote the statement of Colonel 
Hamley—that their functions were very 
numerous and various, and great atten- 
tion had been paid to their use during 
the American War; and the author of 
the Recent Changes in the Art of War had 
described the value of mounted infantry 
such as the original dragoons, The 
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corps to which he desired to call the at- 
tention of the House had been formed 
in 1859 or 1860, with the idea of utilizing 
the capabilities of good ‘‘ cross-country ”’ 
riders, and it consisted at first of 40 or 
50 men. Colonel Bower had thought 
that the system he had known in India 
might be serviceable in this country, 
and he had introduced a new method of 
carrying the long rifle on horseback, and 
a new system of skirmishing which was 
peculiarly appropriate. The objects and 
use of the corps had been fully explained 
in a published letter which many hon. 
Members, probably, had seen, and, in 
 steaomegaet the advantages of the Martini- 
enry over the short carbine had been 
described in it. The peculiarity of the 
Force was his excuse for occupying the 
time of the House. The corps, although 
established on such a small scale, was, 
in fact, a model in miniature which would 
probably be copied by other regiments, 
as it had been warmly praised by mili- 
tarycritics. Itwas well adapted for skir- 
mishing and celerity of manoeuvre, and 
its riding and shooting contests had been 
the origin of the very popular prize at 
Wimbledon, known as the ‘“‘ Loyd-Lind- 
say Prize.” Having cited the authority 
of the late Sir Hope Grant, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton (General 
Shute), and others, as to the utility of 
such a force, the hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to contend that Cavalry, if armed 
with long-range rifles, might not only be 
able to act efficiently as skirmishers, but 
might even turn the tables.on Infantry, 
because they would have the advantage 
over Infantry of the choice of position 
and cover. The history of Colonel Bower’s 
drill-book was very curious. In 1869 it 
was sent to the War Office, where it was 
twice lost; and at length, in 1875, Colonel 
Bower was politely informed that the Se- 
cretary of State did not think it necessary 
to bring the book out at the public ex- 
pense. Meantime, it could not but be 
flattering to his gallant friend, Colonel 
Bower, to find that a considerable por- 
tion of the system which he invented had 
been adopted by the regular Cavalry, 
and that circumstance alone should have 
saved him from the rebuff he had re- 
ceived at the hands of the War Office. 
It certainly was not Colonel Bower’s 
wish to again take the command of the 
corps to which he belonged ; for he had 
merely yielded to the request of the men 
whom he commanded when he withdrew 
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his resignation and asked to be re- 
instated in his position. There were only 
two such mounted <e™ in England and 


two in Scotland, and he ventured to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
he agreed in the proposition that a 
mounted rifle Force was valuable at the 
present day ; and, if so, whether he in- 
tended to take any steps for providing 
such a Force for the defence of the coun- 
try, whether in connection with the 
Regular Army or otherwise ? 

GeveraL SHUTE said, that the corps 
referred to was a special, and, he might 
say, a model corps. He did not think 
we had anything to learn from America. 
The reason they employed mounted 
rifles in the American War was because 
they had no Cavalry and could not form 
any. But he quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend as to the value of hunting 
men for such a corps. There could be 
no good outpost officer who was not also 
a good man across country, because in 
England our strict law of trespass pre- 
vented Cavalry officers acquiring the ne- 
cessary eye to country, except in the 
hunting field. The idea of Colonel 
Bower was, that in every county of 
England we had a number of gentle- 
men who could cross country, who 
were good shots, and who might be 
utilized with great advantage. With 
regard to Colonel Bower’s corps, he 
thought it was of the greatest possible 
moment to utilize all classes of our 
population for military purposes. In the 
Yeomanry, there were men who would 
not be procured for military service, ex- 
cepting in such a Force; and in Colonel 
Bower’s corps there were good sportsmen 
and good men to hounds, all mounted on 
horses far superior to anything you could 
get elsewhere, who would not join the 
Yeomanry. There were many occasions 
on which such a Force would be extremely 
valuable, and at the recent Manoouvres 
Colonel Bower had rendered him (Ge- 
neral Shute) excellent service. He must 
say he was rather disappointed at the rea- 
son which his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War gave the other 
evening for not employing Colonel Bower 
in consequence of hisage, which was 67. 
He thought age was one of the very 
worst tests. Some men were older at 35 
than others at 65. . Colonel Bower’s 
chief complaint, as stated in an official 
letter, a copy of which he now held in 
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been sent to inspect him who could not 
follow him and his corps across the coun- 
try. He thought when they got rid of an 
officer because he was 67 years of age, 
they ought certainly to get rid of those 
who could not follow him, or his corps 
across the country. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would think the matter over 
again, for Colonel Bower’s services had 
been most valuable. He did not mean 
to say that the system would ever be 
the least valuable as regarded the regular 
Cavalry, but it would be most valuable 
as regarded small corps, as one such 
might in emergency be raised in each 
one of our hunting counties composed of 
the sons of noblemen, and country gen- 
tlemen on their own good hunters. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK consi- 
dered that here, as in many other 
matters, the Volunteer Force were far 
ahead of the military authorities. He 
regretted that it too often happened that 
the claims of men like Colonel Bower 
were overlooked through jealousy and 
other unworthy motives. He supposed 
there had been some technical reason 
which prevented Colonel Bower being 
continued in command ; but this he must 
say, that his services had been most 
valuable to the Volunteers of the coun- 
try. If ever there was a case which 
called for exceptional treatment, this 
was one, and he therefore trusted his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War would so regard it. The Force 
had been in existence since 1859, and 
had been framed after a model which 
had been originated during the Indian 
Mutiny. Great advantage would be de- 
rived from arming the Cavalry with 
long-range rifles, instead of rifled car- 
bines. The Americans during the Civil 
War had discovered that Cavalry un- 
armed with long-range rifles were liable 
to be driven out of the field before In- 
fantry, and General Sherman had adopted 
the mancuvre with remarkable results. 
In Russia the principle had also been 
recognized and introduced, and the ad- 
vantage of it had been already felt during 
the present war on the Danube. The 
capture of the bridge at Ibraila was 
entirely due to the use of a force of 
Cossacks armed with long-range rifles, 
Our military authorites had partly adop- 
ted the principle, but they had left out 
the most essential part of it. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would carefully 
look into the case, 
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ARMY—MILITIA SURGEONS— ROYAL 
WARRANT, 1870.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR, in rising 
to draw attention to the position of the 
Militia Surgeons under the Royal War- 
rant and Instructions of July 1870, 
said: Sir, in drawing the attention of 
the House to the results of recent Army 
reforms on the Militia surgeons, a few 
remarks will be sufficient. Formerly 
they held their position under various 
Acts which regulated their duties, al- 
lowances, and pensions. Their mere 
regimental pay during training was the 
least part of their remuneration. They 
had to inspect recruits both for the Line 
and Militia, they attended on the Staff, 
and examined the pensioners both for 
the Army and Admiralty. Of course, it 
was only in certain localities that Militia 
surgedns had all these additional duties 
imposed upon them, and their pay varied 
according to the extent of their public 
duties. Among the Militia surgeons 
were a few earning £300 a-year; there 
were 12 earning between £250 and 
£300; 50 earned between £200 and 
£250; and most of the remainder re- 
ceived annual sums from £100 to £200. 
When the new military reform, which 
established Depot Centres, came into 
operation, many of the duties performed 
by Militia surgeons were transferred to 
Army surgeons. The effect of these 
changes was, however, to be partly 
compensated by the improved pay. The 
pay during training had been gradually 
raised to 17s. 6d. a-day, and by the new 
Warrant it was made £1 a-day. During 
the period of 27 days’ training, the pay 
was thus augmented by £3 7s. 6d. a- 
year; but the loss of pay, owing to the 
transference of duties, was from £200 
to £250 a-year. It is not an arithmeti- 
cal puzzle to see that a gain of, say, 
£4 a-year is no compensation for a loss 
of £200 a-year. The Militia surgeons 
had their duties taken away from them, 
not at their own desire, though it may 
have been, and probably was, for the 
benefit of the Public Service that this 
change should be made. But it is a 
common rule of equity that if private 
interests are to be sacrificed for public 
good, compensation should be given. 
It was deemed expedient to get rid of 
Militia adjutants; but those who re- 
signed were pensioned. In the Civil 
Service it is the same. We do not 
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reduce even clerkships in a Department 
without some compensation to the 
holder. This was so obviously just, 
that Lord Cardwell promised in April 
and June of 1872 full consideration for 
instances of individual hardship; and 
on the 6th July, 1874, and on the 2nd 
June, 1875, the present Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Hardy) again pro- 
mised to consider each case according to 
its merits. This was a just promise. 
Some of the regiments are not affected 
by the new Regulations from not being 
near a Brigade Depot; and when they 
are, the cases of hardships vary so much 
that they could not be dealt with en b/oe, 
and therefore individual examination 
was right and proper. The Militia 
surgeons, relying on those promises, 
have sent in their cases to the War 
Office ; but every one has been refused 
any redress or compensation. At a 
deputation to the Secretary of State for 
War, on the 23rd April, he absolutely 
refused consideration to the Militia 
surgeons’ case ; first, because he had no 
power to deal with it; and second, be- 
cause they asked pay for duties which 
they were not performing. But it was 
not their fault that they were not per- 
forming these duties. They were both 
able and willing to do so. Now, their 
grievance lies in this—the Militia sur- 
geons could not combine their military 
duties with an efficient attention to prac- 
tice. They were liable under the old 
Acts to serve where their regiments were 
embodied, and they were embodied both 
in the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny. 
Under their old rules they might and 
were frequently absent from private 
practice ; but they were fairly paid for 
their public duties and were satisfied to 
perform them. But now the case is en- 
tirely different. Instead of emoluments 
of from £200 to £300 a-year, you ask 
them to act for 27 days at £1 a-day. 
This amount would scarcely suffice to 
pay an assistant while they were en- 
gaged in military duty. To old men 
who have sacrificed private practice for 
Militia duty, it is absolute ruin to be 
suddenly deprived of their former duties 
and emoluments without compensation. 
The State cannot have contemplated 
this when it made the changes. I pre- 
sume and admit that the changes are 
right, but I ask that, as in all similar 
cases, public interests should not be pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of private interests, 
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but that these should receive a fair com- 
pensation for the injury inflicted. 

Eant PERCY rejoiced that the sub- 
ject had been brought before the House, 
and expressed a hope that, if necessary, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) would press the question 
to a division. He was certain that the 
Militia surgeons had lost by the changes 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War had introduced, 
by which the responsibility of passing 
recruits and other duties had been taken 
from them. He was also certain that it 
had been a detriment to the Force to 
appoint a man a Militia surgeon only 
during the time when the regiment was 
in training. He should support the ap- 
peal that had been made for compensa- 
tion to this class of deserving officers. 

CotonEL MURE thought it most im- 
portant that all recruits, whether for the 
Militia or the Army, should be examined 
by surgeons of the Regular Army; for 
no man with civilian practice had had 
sufficient experience in passing men for 
either Service, but that he might be de- 
ceived. The Militia surgeons were very 
excellent men ; but, in very many cases, 
they wanted the experience of the sur- 
geons of the Regular Army. With 
regard to recruiting that was essentially 
necessary. The Regular Army surgeon 
was the man best suited to pass men 
into the Army. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would not attempt to discuss the 
expediency of the changes which had 
been made; but the question brought 
forward by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) was, whether, in carrying 
out the present scheme, they were not 
dealing harshly with Militia surgeons 
who had entered the Service prior to 
those changes. In his opinion they were 
dealing harshly, for the old Militia sur- 
geons could not fall back on any private 
practice. The question for the House 
was whether, after a certain amount of 
service, a Militia surgeon could obtain 
some compensation, and whether it was 
to be given by the State or by an excep- 
tional grant in each case; his own feel- 
ing was in favour of the latter sugges- 
tion. At all events, this was a subject 
which fairly deserved consideration. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that it was 
hardly fair for the House to discuss then 
the Regulation made in 1873. He 
believed it would be very desirable to 
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revert to the former system of the exa- 
mination of recruits for the Militia by 
Militia surgeons, especially in agricul- 
tural districts. He trusted that in future 
every case would be dealt with on its 
own merits; for in the case of old Militia 
surgeons there were undoubtedly great 
hardships, while with the younger Militia 
surgeons there was no hardship at all. 
Treated in that way a very moderate 
sum of money would be required to give 
satisfaction to these gentlemen. Some 
of the older men had been deprived of 
three-fourths of their pay, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hardy) would comply with the request 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair). 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, this 
was a simple question of justice. A new 
system had been inaugurated, in effect- 
ing which he considered that the claims 
of these Militia surgeons, many of whom 
had been long in the Service, had not 
been justly or equitably considered. 
The House of Commons ought not to be 
satisfied with anything less than a pro- 
mise from the Secretary of State for War 
that he would endeavour to obtain from 
the Treasury proper compensation for 
those officers. Bhonld he do'so, no doubt 
he would succeed. Compensation was 
always given in cases of interference 
with legal officers, and there was no 
reason why it should not be given in 
this case. 


ARMY—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Dr. LUSH rose to call attention to 
the condition of the Medical Department 
of the Army, many of whose members, 
he urged, were dissatisfied with the 
present Regulations. A few years ago 
the same complaint arose from the Me- 
dical department of the Sister Service, 
where there was a chronic state of dis- 
content. But the Naval authorities put 
their shoulders. to the wheel, and now 
they never heard one word of open dis- 
content amongst the Naval surgeons. 
Under our new system of military tac- 
tics, it was necessary to move large 
bodies of troops with celerity, and it 
was only by the skilled and anxious su- 
pervision of the Army Medical depart- 
ment that they could be kept in fighting 
health, whether on rapid marches, or in 
the trenches. The number of officers in 
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that department had been gradually 
diminishing since the year 1869. In 
1871-2, when the effective strength of 
the Army was 132,000, there were 613 
medical officers. In 1877-8, when the 
numerical strength of the British Army 
was 131,000 of all ranks, the number of 
medical officers had fallen to 531. In 
1868-9, in the whole of the British 
Army, there were 43 administrative and 
1,039 executive medical officers. In 
1877 the administrative medical officers 
were 42 and the executive 870. That 
he regarded as very unsatisfactory. If 
the British Army was to be maintained 
in efficiency, the Medical department 
ought not to bear such a reduction as 
that which had taken place. The regu- 
lations with respect to the Veterinary 
department were also, he understood, 
in an unsatisfactory state. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hardy) 
had expressed his surprise that at a 
time when a number of medical appoint- 
ments were to be given away, compa- 
ratively few candidates applied for them, 
and said it seemed to him to be dis- 
couraging. The clear inference from 
that was that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not made the inducements suffi- 
ciently attractive for medical men to 
enter the Services. It might be said 
that the grievances complained of were 
not of a serious character, but some of 
them were of a serious character, and 
they all tended to render the Service 
generally less popular than it might 
otherwise be. The right hon. Gentleman 
issued a Circular last year in which he 
did endeavour somewhat to remedy the 
evils complained of with respect to pro- 
motion and retirement, by paying off 
those gentlemen who were not efficient, 
thus retaining the best men in the Ser- 
vice; and if the effort had proved suc- 
cessful, some of the complaints might 
have been removed; but it appeared 
that it had not been successful, being 
only a limited and partial remedy, and 
that the complaints of those who were 
in the Service were such as to deter 
men from entering it. In Ireland the 
examining and teaching authorities had 
in consequence expressly discouraged 
their pupils from entering the Army 
Medical Service. Now, that was a very 
serious thing. It might be said also 
that the grievances in question were of 
a sentimental rather than of a practical 
naturé; but even' so far as they might 
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be called sentimental, they were not of 
a character to be overlooked, and some 
of them were really practical grievances. 
One thing of which they complained was 
the shifting and arbitrary character 
of their appointments, which placed 
them in a much less favourable position 
in many respects as compared with 
combatant officers of the Army. They 
were frequently shifted from one regi- 
ment to another, had to purchase horses 
for short service, and suffered losses for 
which they received no compensation. 
Another ground of complaint had re- 
ference to the matter of leave. They 
were not in the same favourable position 
with respect to leave as the combatant 
officers, who, under the Regulations, 
could obtain 61 days’ leave of absence 
unconditionally, whereas medical officers 
had to pay for substitutes during their 
absence. They were at a great disad- 
vantage also with regard to position 
when compared with the combatant offi- 
cers, the medical officer becoming junior 
in the rank to which he belonged. These 
things tended to produce an uncomfort- 
able feeling among the medical officers 
in the Army. Then there was a more 
important matter with regard to the 
right of exchange. The War Office, 
it had been said, proceeded in that mat- 
ter upon the principle of dealing with 
each case on its merits as it arose, but 
the system did not appear to work well. 
One disadvantage in regard to exchanges 
was that whereas the combatant officer 
after three years’ residence in England 
on leave from India was readily granted 
an exchange on applying for it, the me- 
dical officer’s application was refused, 
and after his three years in England he 
was sent back to India peremptorily. 
That was a matter which affected the 
Army medical officers seriously; and 
there was nothing in their position which 
appeared to justify such a distinction, 
as compared with the case of the comba- 
tant officers. Another complaint on the 
part of the medical officer was that, by 
the rules of the Service, whatever outfit 
he might have, he was compelled, when 
attached to any branch of the Service, 
to purchase at his own expense a case 
of instruments he did not want. That 
was not, perhaps, a great grievance in 
itself, but it added one more straw to 
the weight which pressed on the medical 
officers of the Army. Instances could 
easily be cited to show that there was a 
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good deal of oppressive injustice in the 
way in which they were dealt with, and 
a good deal of indifference as to their 
claims which ought not to exist. With 
regard to one of their grounds of com- 
plaint, the case might be mentioned of a 
surgeon-major who entered 28 years 
ago into the old Ordnance department, 
who was a man of eminent ability and 
might have risen to some important 
position in his own department, but 
who, although he had served in the 
Crimea and elsewhere abroad, was ex- 
cluded from promotion by the arbitrary 
rule which prevented a man joining the 
Ordnance department rising above the 
rank of surgeon-major, unless he had 
served for a certain time in India. The 
same feeling of injustice existed among 
the Army medical officers in India as 
prevailed amongst those at home; and 
the effect generally of the administration 
of the War Office with respect to that 
Service was prejudicial and injurious. 
There was a feeling amongst the officers 
of that Service that their claims did not 
meet with the recognition and attention 
which they had a right to assume was 
due to them. If that was the opinion 
of the House, he trusted they would 
support him on behalf of those men 
who were members of an honourable 
Profession, and who were always ready 
to do their duty, even in spite of this 
systematic withholding and invasion of 
their rights by the War Office. The 
importance of the Medical Staff of the 
Army was such that no statesman or 
patriot could wisely overlook their 
claims. There might be occasions when 
the want of a thorough Medical Staff 
would convert what might otherwise be 
success into irremediable disaster. An- 
other matter of which these officers had 
reason to complain was the niggardly 
way in which honours, such as were 
conferred on combatant men for distin- 
guished services, were distributed to 
them. And in that, as in other matters, 
he trusted that their claims would ‘re- 
ceive proper recognition. 

Coronet NORTH regretted that there 
was now great difficulty in obtaining 
candidates for the vacancies in the Army 
Medical department, which young me- 
dical men were solicited to enter. In 
the last Army Appropriation Account 
some observations were made by the 
Auditor General which showed the pre- 
sent condition of our Army Medical de- 
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partment. They first showed that the 
number of medical officers was below 
the efficient strength ; and next, that 
owing to the falling off in the number of 
those officers, the employment of private 
medical practitioners became necessary. 
The Returns on the Table of the House 
too stated that, though the number of 
the Army had been increased, the num- 
ber of medical officers had from time to 
time been reduced. They were now 
almost on the brink of war. It was 
impossible to know whether we might 
not be sending troops abroad in the 
course of a very few weeks, and he asked 
was that a time to have the medical 
Staff below its full strength? Surely, it 
was not. He moved for Returns, and 
he found that the whole medical system 
of the Army had been changed. It was 
of the greatest consequence to the men 
that they should have their regimental 
medical officers, who were known to 
them, and in whom they had confidence, 
to attend to them. In private life men 
did not change their medical men, whom 
they knew, and in whom they had confi- 
dence every week, and yet instead of 
having medical officers attached to regi- 
ments as of old, they were subject to be 
changed under the new system Only 
the other day he heard of a medical 
officer being attached to a regiment for 
a particular march. He had read, too, 
in a newspaper of a medical officer being 
placed in charge of a regiment for the 
voyage to the Cape, where he handed 
over his charge and returned home. He 
thought it a serious thing that medical 
officers going out on these responsible 
duties in charge of troops, perhaps, with 
serious cases under treatment—cases in 
which they might feel deep interest— 
should, on arrival at their destination, 
find that their duties ceased, and that 
they would have to transfer their pa- 
tients to other medical men. A case 
had come to his knowledge of an officer 
in Ireland having been attended in an 
illness by five different medical officers, 
and at last employing a civil medical 
man. In his day no men used to be 
more welcomed than the medical officers 
of aregiment. They were the private 


friends of many of the officers, and the 
friend of every man in the regiment, and 
were always treated with respect and 
attention. At present, however, there 
were no medical officers who did not find 
fault with the present treatment of that 
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department by the War Office. Hehad 
heard a remark made in 1856, that 
“the reputation of the Army was at 
stake, and in any change they ought to 
have what would command the assent 
of the great body of the Profession.” 
Now this had not the assent of the great 
body of the Profession, and they must 
all feel that the Medical Service was 
one which ought to be in the best pos- 
sible condition of order. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
would almost seem from the speeches 
which had been made, that previous to 
the time when the recent changes had 
been made in the Medical department, 
there had been no grievances, and that 
there had been no demand for changes. 
His Predecessors, however, could have 
told a very different story. So far from 
that being the case, from the year 1858, 
when the Warrant was issued, on which 
they relied, medical officers continually 
asked more and more, until in 1873 
another Warrant was issued. They 
came to him in 1874 and presented their 
grievances, every one of which had been 
met, and yet that evening the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salisbury (Dr. Lush) had put 
forth new grievances, some of which 
seemed to him to be wholly unworthy of 
a great Profession. His (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s) great desire had been to put 
the Medical department of the Army on 
a footing satisfactory to themselves; but 
in this, as in every other Service, there 
always would be discontents. The agi- 
tation in this case might be traced to one 
or two individuals. There had been a 
surgeon-major or surgeon in London who 
had, he believed, spent his whole time 
in dissuading young men from joining 
the Service. Hetrusted, however, that 
the Medical department would hold its 
own, and that these complaints would 
pass away. Allusion had been made to 
the system of three years’ service in 
India. That was rendered necessary by 
the exigencies of climate, and the Indian 
Government would not take any one for 
an administrative Department who had 
not served three years there. If an 
officer had not complied with this rule, 
he had brought this bar upon himself, 
and was sent out to fill up the number 
of months or years which made up his 
term. It was, no doubt, a War Office 
rule; but it was rendered necessary by 
the rule of the Indian Government. 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
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North) had gone back to the regimental 
system; but it had practically passed 
away by the Warrant of 1873, which 
was before his (Mr. Hardy’s) period of 
office. With regard to the unification 
system, the hon. Member for Salisbury 
did not take exception to it, when it was 
brought forward, but the reverse, and 
the higher classes of the Department 
were uniformly in favour of that system. 
In time of war, the. War Office was 
driven into the unification system. It 
could not be resisted, because you could 
not get on with regimental hospitals, 
and were obliged to have general hos- 
pitals. Having that day consulted the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
department, he had been assured that 
we had never gone to war with a medi- 
cal system organized upon so good a 
footing as that which now existed, and 
that it could be put into the field and 
brought into operation at a moment’s 
notice. If the Director General were 
deceiving him (Mr. Hardy) on that 
point, upon him or those who instructed 
him the blame must rest. He was 
steadily working to this end—that when 
the medical system was put in action in 
the field, it should be able to do the 
work and answer the purpose for which 
it was designed, so that all might fall 
into their places in time of war. With 
regard to the orderlies, they had been 
substituted for medical men at the in- 
stance of the medical officers themselves. 
The latter said they were not meant to 
take charge of certain matters belonging 
to the hospitals, and it was to relieve 
them of these medical duties that the 
medical orderlies had been introduced. 
He quite admitted that there had not 
been so large a number of applications 
to enter the medical Service as could 
have been desired; but there was not 
that number of vacancies which might 
have been supposed. In 1877-8 the de- 
partment nominally consisted of 885 
medical officers; its actual effective 
strength was 842, so that there were 
only 43 vacancies. There were, how- 
ever, 17 candidates at Netley almost 
ready to join, which reduced the num- 
ber of vacancies to 26. For these va- 
cancies there would be an examination 
in August. There had been 80 applica- 
tions for the Schedule of Instructions, 
and these persons might enter for com- 
petition when the time came. The hon. 
Member for Salisbury had used some 
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language hardly, he thought, deserved ; 
he had spoken of the ‘“‘ systematic inva- 
sion of the rights of medical officers by 
the War Office.” One complaint was 
as to medical honours. Would it be 
believed that these medical men had 
obtained a larger proportion of the 
honours than they were strictly entitled 
to? The reason why they would obtain 
no more honours was that they had 
absorbed them already. The War De- 
partment was advised on the whole 
question by medical men, and if the 
Medical Profession in the Army were 
crushed it was under the weight of the 
Medical department. Did not the hon. 
Member for Salisbury think that these 
gentleman had the interest of the Medi- 
cal Profession at heart ? The eminent 
men who had successively administered 
the department had had no other object 
than to give it a high tone and character, 
and, therefore, while they had urged on 
increased pay and rank—[ Dr. Lusu: I 
said nothing about pay. © was aware 
of that, butthehon. Memberhad said that 
they had received no compensation for 
promotion. But they had had an op- 
portunity of pressing out at the top 
those who had been stopping promotion. 
The assistant surgeon had become a 
surgeon with increased pay. The sur- 
geon of 12 years’ standing had become 
a surgeon-major with increased pay; 
and was this nothing? Could there be 
no compensation, except in the shape of 
a lump sum paid down into the hands 
of these officers? They received com- 
pensation when they were put in a 
higher position to which they had be- 
come entitled after a certain length of 
service. The War Office did not wish 
to encourage a system of perquisites, 
and if a medical officer had a horse, he 
received forage, but not otherwise. It 
was a wrong system to pay officers indi- 
rectly by means of allowances; if they 
were to be paid, let them be paid 
directly, and not by making allowances 
for forage. As to leave, it was obvious 
that arrangements could not be made for 
granting medical officers leave in the 
same way as other officers, without an 
enormous addition to our expenditure. 
They could not supply their places as 
they could those of other officers. He 
had done his best to obtain new quar- 
ters for medical officers. Notwithstand- 
ing the great number of grievances that 
had been pressed upon his attention, 
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thedemand now made for instruments was 
altogether new. There was now a strict 
roster by which men took their share of 
foreign service; and though he should 
be glad to meet the demand for ex- 
changes if he could, he did not see 
how it was possible under the unifica- 
tion system. Was it fair that the new 
system, in the first year of its operation, 
should be charged with all the diffi- 
culties attributed to it? If it were 
allowed a fair trial, the heads of the 
departments believed that it would work 
well, and they said they were prepared 
to go into the field with it, in firm re- 
liance that it would answer the purposes 
for which it was designed. With respect 
to the complaint of the Militia surgeons, 
they had formerly their pay and certain 
payments for work done—he might call 
it piece-work. They were paid for ex- 
amination of recruits, had allowances 
for attendance on the permanent Staff 
and their families, and for the prelimi- 
nary training. Complaints had been 
made, however, that attendance on the 
permanent Staff and at preliminary drill 
was unremunerative; and, as to the re- 
cruits they had examined, the interval 
between examination and preliminary 
drill was sometimes so long that when 
they came up they were found to be 
unfit for the Service. It was difficult to 
find fault with those who examined 
them, for the recruits might have been 
in a fit condition at the time they were 
examined ; but still the facts led to the 
inference, that there was on the part of 
the Militia surgeons less ability to ex- 
amine properly than was possessed by 
Army surgeons with greater practice. 
There was a particular mode of pay- 
ment under which it did not answer a 
man’s purpose to get more than five 
recruits in a day, and such anomalies 
occurred as 68 recruits being brought in 
at acharge of £166, while 77 were ob- 
tained for £7. Under all the circum- 
stances it was thought best to commit 
the work to Army surgeons. If he were 
to make application to the Treasury, he 
did not see on what principle he could 
propose to give compensation for taking 
away the work which had been done as 
piece-work, especially as the ordinary 
pay and allowances of Militia surgeons 
had been largely increased, the ordinary 
pay being now £1 6s. 6d., whereas it 
was formerly 148. 4d. a-day: He thought 
they had done very well. He would 
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admit they had satisfactorily performed 
their duties; but when it was said they 
were taken away from private practice, 
it must be remembered that a Militia 
appointment was often an introduction 
to private practice. He had now to 
deal with the subject of the Hampshire 
Yeomanry. He had read some letters 
in which the system had been very much 
praised. The officers had spoken favour- 
ably of it; but with the greatest pos- 
sible respect for Colonel Power, who 
had done admirable work in his time, 
he could not think it right to make the 
sacrifice required for the purpose of re- 
taining the services of that officer at the 
age of 67, and maintaining the Hamp- 
shire Mounted Rifles, which had never 
numbered more than 24 efficients, and 
were now reduced to 20. He did not 
think he should be called upon to set up 
a regiment which had failed, and he 
must decline to do so. It did not seem 
to him desirable to have two kinds of 
Cavalry drill going on at the same time, 
and he was not prepared to give up that 
which he thought the better for the 
worse. He hoped the House would 
now go into Committee and allow him 
to take the remaining Army Votes, after 
more than three and a-half nights of 
preliminary discussion. 

Captain NOLAN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that the emoluments of 
Militia surgeons had been derived prac- 
tically from the allowances which had 
been abolished. In fact, that abolition 
amounted to depriving them of a great 
part of their income. He knew one case 
in which the allowances amounted to 
£150 a-year, and it was unjust to take 
that away from him, while his regular 
salary was only increased by £40 or 
£50. As one of those, he might add, 
who had advocated the claims of the 
combatant officers to have permission to 
make exchanges, he thought that it was 
hard that any surgeon should not be 
allowed a similar privilege. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1873.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BOORD, in rising to move— 


“ That it is unjust that Departmental Circu- 
lars should be issued in such a form, or so inter- 
preted as practically to repeal or modify the 
operation of an Act of Parliament; and that it 
is expedient that those persons who have been 
debarred from participation in the benefits of 
‘The Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 
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1873,’ by the War Office Circulars dated the 
29th August and the 17th December 1861, and 
numbered 709 and 729 respectively, should be 
restored to the position they would have occu- 
pied had such circulars never been issued,” 


Superannuation Act 


said, he desired to call attention to the 
way in which certain persons had been 
treated in regard to Superannuation. 
His Motion consisted of two parts— 
the first dealt with the authority exer- 
cised by the War Department through 
the medium of Circulars; the second, 
with a specific grievance. In order to 
save the time of the House he would 
take the latter first, and he trusted 
the statement he was about to make 
would be found to justify the course he 
had thought it necessary to pursue. The 
Superannuation Act Amendment Act 
was passed on the 26th May, 1873, to 
remedy the inadvertence of the heads of 
certain Departments, in admitting per- 
sons into the Civil Service of the State 
(between the passing of the Superan- 
nuation Act, 1859, and the 4th June, 
1870), without a certificate from the 
Civil Service Commissioners, as required 
by the Superannuation Act, 1859, such 
omission being without default on the 
part of the persons admitted. The 
Treasury was empowered to re-instate 
such persons in the position they would 
have occupied, with respect to superan- 
nuation, if such an inadvertence had 
not occurred. Numerous applications 
were made and dealt with under this 
Act; but it afterwards appeared that, 
“‘owing to mistakes” on the part of cer- 
tain officers, there were some names 
omitted from the lists sent in, and it was 
necessary to pass another Act in 1876 
to provide for them. His case was, that 
there were still others who were entitled 
to the benefit of the Act of 1873. There 
were some 600 men employed in the 
manufacturing departments—chiefly at 
Woolwich—whose position-was identical 
with that of the persons mentioned in 
the Preamble to the Act of 1873. They 
entered the Service between the dates 
named, in the full expectation of being 
entitled to superannuation, but, through 
no default on their part, without a cer- 
tificate from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. They had applied at the proper 
time to be dealt with under the Act of 
1873, and subsequently, on several occa- 
sions, but had been refused on three 
grounds: first, that they were in receipt 
of the full market rate of wages; se- 
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condly, that they had not passed the 
Civil Service examination ; and thirdly, 
that they were excluded by the decision 
announced in two Circulars issued in 
August and December, 1861. Now, by 
an Act passed in 1834, provision was 
made for granting superannuation to 
those who submitted to a specific abate- 
ment from their wages; but in 1857, 
this system of abatements was abolished 
by Act of Parliament, and consequently 
rendered illegal, and in 1859 the Super- 
annuation Act was passed to extend the 
system of superannuation to all classes 
of the Civil Service, and regulate it on 
a just and intelligible principle. There- 
fore, when it was proposed, as was the 
case in the Circulars he complained of, 
not to grant superannuation to those 
who were in receipt of the full market 
rate of wages, but only to those who 
submitted to an abatement, he contended 
that such a course was in direct violation 
of the Act of 1857, and contrary to the 
spirit of the Act of 1859. The second 
objection—that they had not passed the 
Civil Service examination—was unten- 
able, for the Act of 1873 was specially 
passed to meet the case ; and the third— 
the decision of the Circulars— was 
equally invalid, for they merely an- 
nounced the intention of the Depart- 
ment to grant superannuation only to 
those who submitted to an abatement of 
wages—a point he had already dealt 
with. The second Circular defined the 
‘‘ full market rate of wages’’ to be that 
at which men were found to be willing to 
engage themselves; but that was absurd, 
because no alternative rate was ever 
offered tothe men. He admitted that 
the case would be different, if the men 
on whose behalf he pleaded had entered 
the Service with a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of these Circulars; but that was 
not the case, the first they heard of them 
was in 1870. They entered in the full 
expectation of being entitled to super- 
annuation, as their predecessors were, 
and without the slightest knowledge that 
any question could arise on the point. 
He had no doubt his right hon. Friend 
would tell him that the Circulars had 
been published in the usual manner in 
the Department at the time of their issue; 
but he had made the most careful in- 
quiries, and had failed to elicit from any 
one the slightest knowledge of such 
publication, and he maintained that the 
individual assurances of 600 men were 
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entitled to respect as against the memory 
of a few officials as to what had occurred 
17 years ago, especially as it had been 
already necessary to pass two Acts of 
Parliament to remedy their ‘“ inadvert- 
ence” and ‘“ mistakes.”” The publica- 
tion of the Circulars was a matter of 
vital importance to the men, whilst it 
was of no moment to their officers. The 
expense could not be pleaded as a reason 
why justice should not be done; but, even 
if that were an element in the case, it 
would hardly deserve consideration, for 
he had been informed that only about 
24 per cent of the men would remain 
long enough in the Service—or live long 
enough—to become entitled to superan- 
nuation, so that, at the most, it was pro- 
bably only a question of £700 or £800 
per annum for afew years. With regard 
to the first part of the Motion, he con- 
tended that he had shown, first, that the 
Circulars had practically had the effect 
of repealing the Act of 1857, which 
abolished abatements of wages; and, 
secondly, that they had been employed to 
modify the operation of the Act of 1873, 
so as to exclude a number of men who 
were clearly entitled to the benefits it 
was intended to confer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is unjust that Departmental Circulars should 
be issued in such a form, or so interpreted as 
practically to repeal or modify the operation 
of an Act of Parliament; and that it is ex- 
pedient that those persons who have been 
debarred from participation in the benefits 
of ‘The Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 
1873,’ by the War Office Circulars dated the 
29th August and the 17th December 1861, and 
numbered 709 and 729 respectively, should be 
restored to the position they would have occu- 
pied had such circulars never been issued,’”’— 
(Mr. Boord,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, his 
hon. Friend must feel some satisfaction 
in observing that on this interesting 
occasion, his right hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Gladstone) was not in his place, and 
that the working men of Greenwich and 
Woolwich committed their interests 
solely to his care. If justice demanded 
the payment of this sum, he (Mr. 
Hardy) would be the last man in the 
House to oppose it; but he disputed the 
principle on which his hon. Friend based 
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this claim from beginning to end. The 
hon. Member laid it down that because 
of a certain Act passed in 1873, the 
Department was not able to employ men 
without giving them superannuation 
allowances. 

Mr. BOORD said, that what he con- 
tended was, that it was not competent 
for the Department to make contracts 
contrary to the Act of 1857, by which 
abatements in wages, with a view to 
superannuation, were rendered illegal. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Just so ; 
but the Act of Parliament did not pre- 
vent the Department from making con- 
tracts outside its provisions. The case 
was a short and clear one. In 1859 it 
was laid down that those workmen who 
had not Civil Service certificates should 
not have superannuation, and the Act of 
1869 confirmed that. The first Army 
Circular said that no person should be 
entitled to superannuation who was re- 
ceiving the full market value of his 
labour, and the second Circular defined 
that to be the ordinary rate of wages. 
In 1873 an Act was passed relating to 
the Post Office, where it was admitted 
that certain persons had been employed 
inadvertently without reference to this 
arrangement ; but, in the War Office, 
there was no inadvertence at all. Some 
men were employed who, it was alleged, 
did not know of the Regulation; but 
they were paid the full market rate of 
wages, and, therefore, were not entitled 
to superannuation. He could not un- 
derstand that they did not know what 
the Regulations were; at any rate, full 
notice was given, perfectly clear, and 
open to everybody, and, therefore, no 
injustice had been done to those men 
whose case had been brought before the 
House. That was, in a word, the 
answer to the Resolution, to which he 
was sure the House would not agree. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the policy of the Office had been 
not to take workmen whom they were 
bound to superannuate after a certain 
term of service. It was thought better 
to employ men as necessity required. 
The Act which had been referred to was 
passed for the benefit of a particular 
class of men, and those only; that was 
fully known at the time, and the other 
men did not claim to be treated in the 
same way. The Army Circulars were 
issued giving full notice to all the men 


employed, and therefore he hoped that 
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the House would not agree to undo what 
had been done. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that having, whilst serving in the 
War Office, carefully inquired into the 
remuneration given to the workmen 
employed in the manufactures of Wool- 
wich Arsenal, he might be allowed to 
contend that the War Office had acted 
liberally in fixing the rates of wages of 
the workmen, and although he had been 
employed on a Committee in the several 
factories, yet he had not heard a com- 
plaint put forward on behalf of these 
men. The charge made in 1859, by 
which the workmen of these important 
factories were paid daily rates of wage 
equal to the market rates, without any 
claim to pension, might have been chal- 
lenged at that date as an objectionable 
measure; but seeing that all men em- 
ployed since 1859 had received the very 
wage of the market, it would not be fair 
to the country to restore to them the 
claim to pension which that very pay- 
ment was intended to withdraw. No 
doubt some of the workmen, formerly 
receiving rates of wage fixed per hour, 
had by long service been advanced to 
positions which entitled them to fixed 
weekly or monthly rates of wage, and 
by good service and experience deserved 
such of the State, and he would suggest 
that some of the best of these men should be 
placed on the establishment for pensions ; 
but it would be a dangerous thing to in- 
terfere with a system which had been in 
force for 17 years without complaint. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
press the Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £27,500, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that the state of our Military Law at 
this moment was a disgrace in a great 
degree to the administration of justice, 
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had allowed it to remain in its present 
position, and was almost a discredit to 
our Representative institutions. As far 
back as 20 years ago, Mr. Denison, who 
was then in the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral’s department, called the attention of 
the Under Secretary of State, the present 
Marquess of Ripon, to the subject, and 
suggested that he should be authorized 
to prepare a code. The Under Secre- 
tary brought the matter before Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, who was then Secre- 
tary of State for War, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert wrote a Minute, dated July, 
1859, in which he said he could not un- 
dertake to say that it would be possible 
to legislate on the subject next Session, 
but it must be done at an opportune 
time. Nothing was done at that time; 
but 10 years afterwards, in 1868, the 
Government of Lord Derby took the 
matter in hand, and issued a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire in what respects the 
administration of Military Law might be 
amended, particularly with reference to 
the constitution and practice of courts 
martial. That Royal Commission was 
one of great weight ; it consisted of 11 
Members, among whom were Colonel 
Wilson-Patten, now Lord Winmarleigh, 
Lord Eversley, Lord Hartington, two 
Gentlemen who had been Judge Advo- 
cates General, the Recorder, Mr. Vivian, 
and four general officers—General Peel, 
Sir Alfred Horsford, the late Lieutenant 
General Scarlett, and General Eyre, and 
it reported in 1869. Some of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission with 
respect to the punishment for drunken- 
ness and other matters were adopted, 
not by statute, but by regulation ; but, 
up to the present time, their material 
recommendations had remained a dead 
letter. The Commissioners, in their Re- 
port, said that the Military Law was in 
the most complicated state, and they 
quoted the evidence of Mr. Headlam, 
who had been Judge Advocate General, 
that the Mutiny Act was confused, and 
contained provisions, many of which 
were obsolete and many unnecessary. 
They also quoted the evidence of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mowbray), 
who had been twice Judge Advocate 
General, to the effect that the law was 
confused, uncertain, and conflicting; 
that it was perplexing to lawyers, and 
must be perplexing to military men. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
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arising from the frequent assembling 
of courts martial, and stated that, in his 
view, the law ought to be much more 
clear and more simple. Accordingly, 
the Commission reported that the sim- 
plification of Military Law ought to 
receive the immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. From that 
time to the present no change had 
been made, and the recommendations 
of the Commissioners had fallen en- 
tirely to the ground. When he (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) held the office of 
Judge Advocate General, under the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), he drew the atten- 
tion of the Government to this matter, 
and felt it to be his duty to prepare cer- 
tain Bills to amend the law; but the 
great subjects of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, the Land Question, and 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, which 
the Government then had in hand, pre- 
vented them dealing with the question of 
military reform. Since the present Go- 
vernment came into office, although un- 
willing to press them to take up the 
question before they had got thoroughly 
settled into their position, yet he had 
questioned them every Session whether 
they intended to deal with the subject. 
This Session the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral stated that he was most anxious, and 
intended to do so next Session. Now, 
he was most anxious to ascertain what 
were the views of the Government with 
regard to Military Law. What did they 
propose to do next Session? He thought 
the proper course would be this — At 
present it was necessary to Rog the 
Mutiny Act in April. He would intro- 
duce only a temporary Mutiny Act for 
next year, and at the same time bring in 
a Bill relating to Military Law, which 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
On what principle should the new mili- 
tary code be framed? Should the Mu- 
tiny Act and the Articles of War be 
retained, or should there be a permanent 
code regulating the discipline of the 
Army? He was entirely opposed to a 
permanent code. He thought the old 
system of the Mutiny Act and the Articles 
of War should be retained; but there 
were many points to be considered, and 
he would suggest that the Mutiny Act 
should define clearly who were the per- 
sons to be subjected to its discipline, what 
were the nature of the crimes to be sub- 
jected to punishment, and lastly, the 
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manner in which that punishment should 
be administered. The Mutiny Act and 
the Articles of War contained a great 
deal that might be put in the Queen’s 
Regulations, or in an Army Service Act, 
to be renewed every five years. The 
Mutiny Act, however, should be an an- 
nual Act. It was 180 years since the 
Mutiny Act was first introduced, and it 
had always remained an annual Act. 
It represented, as it were, the popular 
feeling in the House of Commons more 
than any other Act, and in that respect 
there was an advantage in its being an 
annual Act. The Mutiny Act should deal 
with the Army in time of peace ; and, in 
time of war, the Queen should be autho- 
rized to issue a new code to deal with 
armies in the field. With reference to 
courts martial, the present system cer- 
tainly worked well, considering the 
great objections which had been raised 
to parts of it. It generally did justice 
between the parties; at the same time, 
there was great complication in it, and 
the Royal Commission had reported in 
favour of its amendment. He was 
rather in favour of retaining the three 
kinds of courts martial—general, dis- 
trict, and regimental. The question, 
however, was a very serious one, as it 
appeared from a Return laid on the 
Table on Saturday that the number of 
courts martial held in the last three years 
amounted to no fewer than 40,273. One 
question which arose was as to the pre- 
sident of courts martial. He thought 
military Judge Advocates should be the 
permanent presidents. There were now 
only three district Judge Advocates, and 
he thought that number ought to be in- 
creased. Then, as regarded the taking 
of evidence, instead of having the ques- 
tions put in writing, he would have viva 
voce examinations, and question and 
answer taken down by shorthand writers. 
The expense need not be great, as short- 
hand could be taught in the schools of 
each garrison. He would also retain, 
and, in some respects, enlarge the scope 
and powers of Courts of Inquiry. With 
respect to the power of re-assembling a 
court martial, it ought to be allowed in 
case a mistake had been committed, but 
never with a view to increase a sentence 
already pronounced—a thing which was 
repugnant to British law. The subject 
of the abolition of the office of Judge 
Advocate General had more than once 
been debated; but, speaking from ex- 
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perience, he was wholly opposed to such 
a step. The appointment to the office 
ought not to be permanent ; but it ought 
to be represented by a Member of the 
Government in that House, and be held 
by a civilian, and not by a military man. 
One other question had been raised— 
namely, whether the Judge Advocate 
should have power to quash the finding 
of a court martial. For his part, he 
did not doubt that such power should 
exist. It was not the Judge Advocate 
who quashed the finding; it was Her 
Majesty, for he acted in Her Majesty’s 
name. He did not wish to prevent his 
right hon. Friend taking Supply; but 
he thought the question was deserving 
of notice, and hoped that the matter 
might be taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment next Session, and be fully inquired 
into by a Select Committee. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON joined 
in the hope expressed by the right hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Clare, that the Government would next 
Session appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the matter, and thus let the 
Army know that both they and the 
House of Commons took an interest in 
what so nearly concerned them. He also 
trusted that a Bill on the subject would 
be brought forward next Session. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his 
attention to the subject, as he was of 
opinion that a standing Army was a mis- 
take and a nuisance. What was re- 
quired was a return to the old Militia 
system. They should do everything 
in their power to prevent the people 
from thinking that if a man entered the 
Army he abandoned all the rights and 
privileges of an Englishman. If they 
wished to make the Army really popular, 
that was the only way to do so. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he had always 
been surprised, and regretted the fact, 
that some of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners had been treated 
with neglect by successive Governments. 
Their recommendation in regard to 
fines being instituted for drunkenness 
had, indeed, been adopted; and ex- 
tremely good results to the Army at 
large had followed, for the number of 
trials for drunkenness had decreased from 
3,900 in 1869 to 2,500 in 1875. He 
would ask his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Whitehaven to direct his 
attention particularly to two other re- 
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commendations made by the Commis- 
sioners, with a view to their adoption. 
One was to the effect that cases of em- 
bezzlement should be tried by the ordi- 
nary criminal Courts, and the other was 
that the power of commanding officers, 
so far as regarded imprisonment, should 
be enlarged from seven to 21 days. 
Many of the trivial offences for which 
men were now tried by regimental courts 
martial might then be disposed of by the 
commanding officers. The hon. Gentle- 
man, in conclusion, pointed out a dif- 
ference between Clause 10 of the Mutiny 
Act and one of the Articles of War, and 
expressed a hope that this discrepancy 
would be removed. 

Cotone, , ALEXANDER said, the 
House ought to be thankful to the right 
hon. and learned Member for Clare for 
having brought that important question 
before it, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would take some action in the 
matter. He agreed that the Articles of 
War were in aconfused and complicated 
state. He was glad the right hon. and 
learned Baronet agreed that courts mar- 
tial as a rule possessed the confidence 
of the Army. Seeing how well they 
were spoken of, he should only be too 
glad to see their procedure in some 
points improved. They ought not to 
be re-assembled for the purpose of 
increasing sentences; and with regard 
to the suggested extension of the powers 
of the commanding officers, he could see 
no reason why, in simple cases, their 
power should not be increased up to 21 
days’ imprisonment, especially as there 
would still be an appeal to a court mar- 
tial. It was absurd that hon. Members 
should have the power of revising the 
Mutiny Act every year in that House, 
while the Articles of War were entirely 
withdrawn from their consideration. He 
would suggest that both should be sub- 
ject to the discussion of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
thought so serious a task as his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Clare had undertaken ought not to be 
commenced at so late a period of the 
Session. Animadversions had been made 
on the circumstance that so many years 
had elapsed since the Report of the 
Royal Commission, and it was further 
said that the late Government had neg- 
lected their recommendations. But at 
that time his right hon. and learned 
Friend was ‘himself in office, and be- 
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stowed considerable pains on the subject. 
His right hon. and learned Friend was 
succeeded by Mr. Davidson, one of the 
best lawyers who had of late years had 
a seat in that House, and who was en- 
gaged in the amendment of the Mutiny 
Act at the very moment of his death, the 
papers being in his hand when he was 
found dead in his bed. Indeed, the late 
Government had advanced so far in the 
preparation of a Military Code, that Mr. 
Ayrton was prepared to lay a Bill upon 
the subject on the Table upon the first 
day of the Session of 1874, but circum- 
stances prevented that being done. There 
had been no culpable or wilful neglect in 
the matter; but the question was one of 
such great difficulty, delicacy, and import- 
ance, that it was easy to say that it ought 
to be dealt with, but not so easy to do it. 
He thought it would be better that the 
Government should not take the course 
which had been suggested to them this 
Session—namely, that of appointing a 
Committee of that House to investigate 
the subject, and lay down the principles 
on which they ought to go; but that the 
Government themselves, during the Re- 
cess, acting on the advice of those best 
qualified to assist them, should arrange, 
either by a Bill, or in some other form, 
the principles on which they thought 
legislation should proceed, and then that 
their proposal should be introduced at the 
beginning of next Session, and, if ne- 
cessary, referred to a Select Committee. 
The question being of great delicacy in 
a constitutional point of view—both as 
affecting the rights of the people on the 
one side, and the Prerogative of the 
Crown on the other—was precisely one of 
those subjects which it was least desirable 
to throw on the Table of a Select Com- 
mittee, and invite them to suggest what 
ought to be done. It ought to be dealt 
with by the responsible Government of 
the day. But in any case, he hoped 
that action would be taken in the matter. 
The Mutiny Act, the Articles of War, 
and the Queen’s Regulations were so 
contradictory and conflicting that it was 
really necessary to do something to make 
them more intelligible, as well as to 
introduce many of the changes which 
had been alluded to in that discussion. 
Caprain NOLAN hoped, that in the 
event of any changes being made, the 
Mutiny Act would continue to be an 
annual Act, otherwise they would lose 
what was the chief guarantee for the 
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liberties of the people next to the right 
of voting the Supplies. He approved 
the suggestion that some change should 
be made in the procedure of courts 
martial, strongly condemning the cum- 
brous and unnecessary formalities ob- 
served in those tribunals, and particu- 
larly the absurd routine of taking down 
the whole of the evidence in writing. 
It involved a great waste of time and 
trouble, and was totally opposed to the 
practice in civil cases. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had much pleasure in acknowledging the 
great knowledge which the right hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Clare had brought to bear upon the 
subject under consideration. He would 
admit that the time had come when that 
matter must undergo some re-considera- 
tion. He could not, however, think that 
the mode suggested by the right hon. 
and learned Baronet would be the most 
convenient, because under it there might 
be a mishap, and the Mutiny Act might 
expire. The Mutiny Act should, he 
thought, be passed at the beginning of 
the next Session, and should continue 
up to the end of the following Session. 
In that way, they would have clear time 
to go into the question. He thought it 
would also be of great advantage to 
place before any Committee which should 
be appointed the principles on which it 
was proposed to act, or even a detailed 
Bill. That was what he had in his own 
mind, and what his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was prepar- 
ing to do. That subject had not been 
lost sight of by the present Government. 
The War Office was never without 
work; it had always some very great 
questions before it which took up much 
time; and they had also had in that 
House abundant occupation for hon. 
Members without going into that matter 
in a separate Committee. But the time 
had come when it might fairly be dis- 
cussed. Therefore, at the beginning of 
next Session, they could continue the 
Mutiny Act in the ordinary way till the 
end of the then next Session; and, in 
the meantime, a Committee might sit 
on the recommendations to be submitted 
by the Government, and go fully and 
carefully into the question. The right 
hon. and learned Baronet appeared to 
have studied the subject well. He had 
made a very clear statement; and if 
they had his assistance on the Com- 
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mittee he had no doubt they would arrive 
at some conclusion. 

GreneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
thanked the Secretary of State for War 
for his statement as to an inquiry into 
our military law, and urged on him the 
importance of having their military law, 
and also the mode of putting it into exe- 
cution, clearly declared. He also thought 
that the unnecessary, and, indeed, in 
many respects, dangerous repetition, 
and in some instances the erroneous re- 
petition of military obligations in the 
Articles of War, of the law military as 
stated in the Mutiny Act, deserved the 
most serious attention; and he ventured 
to express a hope that even in the pre- 
sent Session a Select Committee might 
be appointed. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN also 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for 
the proposal which he had made which 
entirely met the object which he (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) had in view. He 
believed that if the Committee sat in the 
next Session they would be able to effect 
a great amendment of the present law. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £243,300, Medical Establish- 
ments and Services. 


GeneRAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed a hope that in future a state- 
ment would be given as to the number 
of medical officers in India, as compared 
with the number in this country and the 
colonies. The changes of late years in 
the War Office Estimates in showing 
the numbers and grades of medical offi- 
cers had completely vitiated the com- 
parison of the numbers and grades now 
employed with those of a few years pre- 
viously. At present the medical officers 
employed in India were entirely omitted 
from the Estimates. 

Dr. CAMERON complained that 
there were not enough medical men in 
the Army, and thought that something 
more should be done to attract candi- 
dates. If an Army Corps was required 
to leave the country with its complement 
of medical officers, only about 50 medi- 
cal officers would be left in the country. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the Medical Director General believed 
the country was never better provided 
with a medical Staff than at present, 
and he was certain that that gentleman 
would not have made such a statement 
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without his’ having good grounds for 
doing so. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £584,000, Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. HAYTER rose to call attention 
to the small number of Officers, now 
serving in the Militia, who had received 
certificates of efficiency, and the differ- 
ence between the numbers enrolled in 
certain regiments and their Establish- 
ment. The aggregate numbers of all 
ranks on the Establishment for the 
United Kingdom was 134,500, of which 
number only 100,611 were present at 
inspection. There were wanting to 
complete the number on the Establish- 
ment, 19,002; while the number absent 
without leave was 11,392, which would 
leave the Force 30,394 short of its proper 
strength. From the remainder must 
also be deducted 30,000 for the Militia 
Reserve, who were liable to serve in 
any regiment and for any service, and 
this would reduce the Force to 73,000 
men. Deducting a further number of 
5,000 for sick servants, cooks, and bat- 
men, the available Force would be re- 
duced to 68,000. This was a state of 
things which no one could call satis- 
factory. Taking a few special instances, 
he found the 4th Lancashire, having an 
establishment of 1,200, was 578 deficient 
at the last training; the 5th Lanca- 
shire, with a similar establishment, was 
558 deficient; the Nottingham and Rut- 
land, with a strength of 1,400, was 
563 deficient; the 2nd Surrey, with a 
force of 990, was 491 deficient; the 
Cornwall Rangers, with a force of 800, 
was 442 deficient; the 2nd Middlesex, 
with a force of 1,050, was 421 deficient ; 
and the Aberdeen, with a force of 741, 
was 423 deficient; the seven regiments 
being short by 3,476, or, on the average, 
of nearly 500 each. The proportion of 
officers was largely in excess of that of 
the men, there being present at the 
inspection of the Cornwall Rangers, 20 
officers to 323 men, or one officer to 
every 16 men; in the 4th Lancashire, 
29 officers to 513 men, or one officer to 
18 men ; and in the Aberdeen, 21 officers 
to 301 men, or one officer to 15 men. 
It was, in his opinion, very unsatis- 
factory that‘such a large Staff of officers 
should be kept up, while it was found 
impossible to get their Militia regiments 
up to the Establishment. The right 
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hon. Gentleman had, he believed, taken 
some steps to improve the state of affairs 
by inducing men by an offer of increased 
bounty to re-enrol themselves; but one 
defect in this scheme was that no limit 
had been put to the number of times a 
man might be re-enrolled. He would 
like to know if, apart from what he had 
just mentioned, any steps had been 
taken to increase the Establishment of 
the Militia. He quite agreed with the 
suggestion, which he believed emanated 
from His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that the Militia should 
undergo their month’s training in the 
ranks of the Line, and this, he felt sure, 
would have a very great effect on the 
efficiency of the men. He wished also 
to call attention to the fact that out of 
2,552 officers of the Militia only 558, or 
25 per cent, had received certificates of 
proficiency ; while in the Volunteers, 
they had been obtained by 75 per cent 
of the officers. It was to be noticed, 
however, that in Militia regiments there 
was an inspection on each grade of 
promotion. The evidence of His Royal 
Highness the Commander - in - Chief 
showed that he laid great stress upon 
the superior utility of large schools of 
instruction as compared with schools at 
depots, and he (Mr. Hayter) had no 
doubt that the Secretary of State for 
War would think it important that 
certificates should be obtained from 
them. But, as things were, it was 
plain that either the schools were of no 
use, or a larger proportion of officers 
ought to get certificates from them. He 
felt sure it would greatly benefit the Ser- 
vice if a higher number of officers were 
compelled to pass through the schools. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War to give 
the Committee some information as to 
the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the numerical titles of Line 
regiments. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
hon. and gallant Member was out of 
Order in discussing that point upon a 
Vote for the Militia. 

Stmr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he thought that, as the Report of the 
Militia Committee was on the Table, 
and it dealt with the amalgamation of 
the Militia with the Line, that he was 
in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member could ;raise any ques- 
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tion as to the organization of the Militia, 
but not as to the Army on that particular 
Vote. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
in that case, he would be satisfied with 
making a few remarks, and he would 
simply ask the Secretary of State for 
War, if he would inform the Committee 
whether it was the intention of the 
Government to amalgamate the Militia 
with the Line in one regiment, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Militia Committee. He asked that ques- 
tion, because the answer given by the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
on a former occasion did not contain 
that information; and in any answer 
which he might now receive, he hoped 
it would not be attributed to him, as it 
was on a former occasion, that he was 
actuated by what was called a ‘“‘ trades 
union jealousy.” His object was to 
benefit the Militia; and to show the 
earnestness of what he said, he would 
refer to a pamphlet which he wrote a 
few years ago, and in which he pro- 
pounded an amalgamation scheme for 
the Militia and Line regiments. He 
wished also to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, whether it was intended 
to carry into effect any other recom- 
mendations of the Militia Committee, 
besides those relating to the amalgama- 
tion of Militia regiments with the regi- 
ments of the Army? 

Eart PERCY trusted that whatever 
steps the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War might think it 
necessary to take in regard to the exa- 
mination of Militia officers and their 
entering schools, he would not press too 
hardly upon them, and that he would 
bear in mind that Militia officers already 
gave up one month continuously of their 
time in the course of a year, which was 
more than was demanded of the Volun- 
teer officers. Without desiring in any 
way to undervalue the schools and the 
examination system, his experience con- 
vinced him that officers who had not 
passed the examinations were often as effi- 
cient for all practical purposes as those 
who had passed them. Certainly, the most 
serious point in reference to the Militia 
was the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
and the increasing number of absentees. 
He found on comparing one regiment 
with another, that the numbers of these 
men were apt to fluctuate with the rate 
of wages, rising, for the most part, when 
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wages were high, and falling when they 
were low, although now and then a pre- 
cisely contrary effect was observable. 
But there was no question, that through- 
out the country generally, the number of 
absentees had steadily increased, year 
by year, since 1871. Roughly speaking, 
he found that in 1871 there were 8,000 
absent without leave ; that in 1872 there 
were rather more than 8,000; that in 
18783 the number was 11,000; that in 
1874 it was 10,000; while in 1875 it 
rose to 10,925, and in 1876 to 11,364. 
It must be remembered, too, that in 1874 
and in 1875 the Establishment amounted 
to 131,000, whilst in 1876 it was reduced 
to 125,000 ; so that while the Establish- 
ment had been reduced, the number of 
absentees had still increased. These 
figures showed not only that we had not 
the men we ought to have for active 
service, but that a large sum of money 
—from £8,000 to £10,000 a-year, and 
likely to increase—was lost to the 
country. He was aware that many 
proposals had been made for dealing 
with this difficulty; but he thought 
the best plan was, that as the circum- 
stances and requirements of the different 
regiments varied so greatly as they did, 
some discretion should be left to the 
commanding officers, the more so as each 
was interested in seeing his regiment as 
full as possible. All Militiamen must 
regard with satisfaction most of the con- 
clusions at which the Committee had 
arrived. Nothing had given him more 
pleasure than to find that the Committee 
had consistently condemned the changes 
which Lord Cardwell was trying to bring 
about, which tended to the swallowing 
up of the permanent Staff of the Militia 
in the depots and to destroying the indi- 
viduality of the Force; and had recom- 
mended that the Militia should have a 
Staff that would make it a really reliable 
Force. At the time, those who knew the 
Militia best, told Lord Cardwell those 
changes would not be successful. He was 
disappointed that while the Government 
adopted certain recommendations of the 
Committee which he should have de- 
sired to see rejected, they had rejected 
others which he should have liked 
to see adopted. He trusted they 
would receive some statement from the 
Government, as to how many of the 
Committee’s recommendations it was 
proposed to adopt. He thought there 
was some reason to complain, too, that 
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some of the changes embraced in the 
last Circular of the War Office should 
have been adopted without opportunity 
having been given to the House for dis- 
cussing them, and that the Report of 
the Committee was not sooner placed in 
the hands of Members. They had been 
told by the Financial Secretary that it 
was delayed because the gentleman who 
was employed indexing it had other im- 
portant duties to perform, but another 
might have been employed for the pur- 
pose. Before it was issued, the Govern- 
ment had adopted almost the only change 
to which he would take exception, that 
which transferred part of the correspon- 
dence from the commanding officer to 
the adjutant. It seemed rather a strong 
proceeding to take out of the hands of 
the commanding officer any part of the 
business connected with his regiment. 
The command of recruits was also taken 
from him, and it was an unusual pro- 
ceeding to deprive him of the command 
of any portion of a regiment. He hoped 
the recommendation, as to undress cloth- 
ing would not be adopted, unless care 
were taken that full dress was issued to 
the Militia when brigaded with other 
troops. The recommendation that re- 
eruits should be drilled for three months 
would not answer, seeing that it was 
difficult enough to get recruits at all; 
and this was one of the matters that 
might be left to the discretion of the 
commanding officer, who knew the re- 
quirements of his district. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER asked for 
information regarding the delay in is- 
suing the Warrant which it was under- 
stood gave a promise of 30s. to Militia- 
men on re-enrolment. Its non-appear- 
ance was causing great dissatisfaction in 
several regiments. 

Mr. STANLEY said, that with regard 
to the question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Hayter), who had 
called attention to the small number of 
officers serving in the Militia who had 
received certificates of efficiency, it had 
to be borne in mind that there was an 
essential difference in the way in which 
the training of the two Forces—the 
Militia and the Volunteers—was con- 
ducted. It must also be remembered 
that, although out of 3,700 Militia offi- 
cers, only 748 had received certificates, 
that by no means represented the abso- 
lute standard of efficiency in that branch 
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that many of the officers who had not 
received certificates of efficiency—either 
from the difficulty of finding the neces- 
sary time through their avocations, or 
from other causes—were not inferior; 
while, in many cases, they might be supe- 
rior for all purposes of command and in 
general knowledge of the Service to those 
officers who, with whatever credit to 
themselves, might have passed the ex- 
amination at a particular time and quali- 
fied themselves for particular service. 
At the same time, he did not mean in 
any way to detract from the credit which 
was due to those Volunteers who had so 
qualified themselves. With regard to 
the men, the hon. Member said that the 
numbers actually enrolled in certain 
regiments differed very widely from 
their Establishment numbers. He went, 
indeed, further, and pointed out that the 
men who were actually present fell short 
of the numbers enrolled. That, it must 
be admitted, was one of the weak points 
of our Militia system, and the Com- 
mittee did not see their way to overcome 
the difficulty except by various subsidiary 
means. Desertions occurred when the 
Militia were enrolled in densely, and 
also in thinly, populated districts. In 
the former, when a man went away, you 
might as well, to use a popular phrase, 
‘look for a needle in a bottle of hay.” 
In the thinly populated districts, want 
of work and the fluctuations of employ- 
ment often rendered it impossible for 
the recruits to remain in the district. A 
great number of these desertions, or the 
shortness of numbers, arose in the case 
of men who did not fulfil their first 
engagement. In large towns where the 
men were enrolled in the autumn months, 
it sometimes required 600 or 700 recruits 
to bring the regiment up to its proper 
strength, and it was difficult to exercise 
so much eare in the selection of men as 
to secure that they should come up when 
called for. Major Maxwell pointed out 
to the Committee the difficulty of getting 
men to notify their change of residence ; 
and as to the references they were ex- 
pected to give, they were but little re- 
moved as a class from the men who 
referred to them, and were not to be 
relied upon. The hon. Member for 
West Cornwall (Sir John St. Aubyn) 
gave valuable evidence of the op- 
posite difficulty in thinly - populated 
districts—as to the scarcity of men. 
After considering this evidence, the 
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Committee, though with some doubts in 
their minds, did not see their way to 
recommend a complete change in the 
system of recruiting; and they rather 
directed their attention to other means 
by which men would be induced to enter 
the Militia, and to keep there. In ad- 
hering to the system of sub-districts in 
preference to the system of “ territorial 
regiments,” it was only intended that 
the Militia should remain in their exist- 
ing position. The Committee thought 
that the recruiting should be carried on 
as now by the permanent Staff, and 
that they should be encouraged to 
obtain better references and a personal 
knowledge of recruits. The adjutants 
of Militia only received their actual 
expense, instead of £3 a company as 
formerly to cover all expenses. That 
allowance of £3 was complained of 
as in some cases insufficient; while, in 
others, it went into the pocket of the 
officer. The Committee wished to place 
the matter on a sound footing, and while 
they adhered to the payment of actual 
expenses, they decided to recommend a 
certain amount of head-money to be 
given to cover the expenses of enrol- 
ment. After some discussion it was 
settled that 2s. 6d. should be allowed for 
each Militia recruit, and this had been 
approved by the War Office, and would 
in future be given. With respect to the 
question of bounty, there were no doubt 
good reasons for thinking that if all 
bounty were stopped in the Militia, as 
in the Army, the change would probably 
in the long run have no effect on the 
recruiting; but the Committee, having 
regard to the evidence they received 
from all quarters as to the practical 
working of the system, and having re- 
gard also to the purely hypothetical 
character of the evidence in favour of 
the change, came to the conclusion that 
it would be hazardous, if not impossible, 
to do away at present with the practice 
of paying something down on enrol- 
ment. It was a custom in country 
districts to pay something down on 
making a bargain, and, probably, in 
many cases, a man who was enrolled 
would not think he had actually com- 
mitted himself to an engagement, unless 
he received something on the occasion. It 
was also to be borne in mind that there 
were some men who enrolled under the 
pressure of immediate want. Complaint 
had been made of the regulation made 
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by Lord Cardwell, when at the War 
Office, with regard to Militia bounty, 
that whereas formerly a man served five 
years for £6, he had now to serve six 
years for the same sum. That was 
done by dividing the bounty for the 
first year into two halves. It had 
been found advisable to do away with 
the running account, and to pay 10s. 
on enrolment and £1 for each year’s 
service. That arrangement was to take 
effect after a certain date. On financial, 
as well as other grounds, it was thought 
advisable to encourage re-enrolment. 
Besides the advantages as regarded cost, 
and efficiency in having re-enrolled men, 
there was the further consideration that 
it was pretty certain they would turn up, 
for it was very rarely the case that they 
deserted. It was proposed to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee as to 
discharge for the purpose of joining the 
Regular Army, and as to discharge 
during the non-training period. Steps 
were also being taken in order to ascer- 
tain in what way schools for the non- 
commissioned officers could be best car- 
ried out at the Brigade Depots. As it 
was doubtful whether the non-commis- 
sioned officers would attend in large 
numbers, it was not thought wise to 
establish large central schools. At cer- 
tain of the Brigade Depdts, however, 
schools would be set up where those who 
wished would be able to obtain certifi- 
cates. With regard to additional train- 
ing in musketry, this subject had been 
referred to the Inspector General of 
Musketry. It was still under considera- 
tion, and steps would be taken to secure 
that such rifle instruction as the Militia 
had to go through during their neces- 
sarily limited period of training should 
at all events be as efficient as possible. 
With respect to the question of barracks, 
and the accommodation at the Brigade 
Depots, it would be premature to discuss 
it at present, inasmuch as the Secretary of 
State had appointed a Committee consist- 
ing of the Quartermaster General, Colonel 
Bulwer, Sir Howard Elphinstone, and 
Major Ellice, who would visit the Bri- 
gade Depots and see how the require- 
ments in each case were met. This Com- 
mittee had not yet reported. With re- 
spect to the grievance of officers who 
were called up to take charge of recruits, 
arrangements had been made which 
would give a greater elasticity to the 
Regulation on the subject, and which it 
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was believed would go far to meet the 
difficulty of the case. In the matter of 
clothing certain additional articles would 
be provided. With regard to the duties 
of the permanent Staff, the Secretary of 
State had decided to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Committee, and to 
consider it as a principle that each Militia 
battalion should, as far as possible, have 
a complete Staff of its own. It was not 
necessary or advisable that there should 
in every case be an Adjutant appointed 
for each battalion separately ; but it was 
thought essential to have a Quarter- 
master for every battalion, in order that 
proper care might be taken of the stores, 
and that there might be an officer re- 
sponsible for them. As the two Quarter- 
masters of the regiment could very well 
do the work of the Brigade Depét be- 
tween them, it was intended to dispense 
with the Quartermaster of the depdt. 
It was also intended to assign as part 
of the distinct duties of the Quarter- 
master, not carrying extra pay, the duty 
of acting as sub-accountant to the Pay- 
master. There was the recommendation 
thatthe non-commissioned officers should 
be placed on the same footing as those 
of the Line with respect to allowances. 
To carry out that proposal would cost 
£18,000 per annum, and it was not 
thought expedient to incur so large an 
expense. It had been decided that 
where the permanent Staff only dis- 
charged their former duties, they were 
to receive the old rate of pay; but 
that where they were called up to per- 
form Army duties at Brigade Depots, 
the allowances that the Committee re- 
commended should be made to a num- 
ber not exceeding 25 per cent, although 
it was impossible to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the 
subject to the full extent. With regard 
to the extra training of the Militia Re- 
serve, the hon. Member for Bath and 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sun- 
derland (Sir Henry Havelock) would be 
aware that the general result of the in- 
quiries that had been made on this point, 
was to incline the Committee not to re- 
commend the extension of the training 
of the Militia Reserve, for the present. 
Finally, with regard to the question 
whether the large increase in the ex- 
penditure which had been determined 
upon had been accounted for, his answer 
was that, with the one exception, of the 
cost of giving the full, instead of the 
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half-year’s bounty, the whole of the ad- 
ditional expenditure had been charged 
for in the Estimates. Although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War had not been able at an earlier 

eriod of the year to announce that he 
had finally concluded his negotiations 
with the Treasury, he was now in a 
position to state that, with the exception 
of those recommendations of the Com- 
mittee which he had stated could not be 


carried out, and of those which had. 


been spoken of the other evening, all 
the remaining recommendations of the 
— 4 aap ve wate be carried ae 
effect. He apologized for the length o 
time during phish be had pone Ay a 
attention of the Committee, but explained 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
anxious that the earliest opportunity 
should be taken of giving the fullest 
explanation on these subjects. 

Str JOHN ST. AUBYN asked, what 
had been done with regard to the uni- 
form of the Militia regiments ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that no actual decision had yet been 
arrived at, but the Government were of 
opinion that it was very desirable that 
the uniform of the Militia should be 
made to correspond as far as possible 
with that of the Line, while the facings 
— be regulated as was thought desir- 
able. 

CotoneL NAGHTEN thought that 
the Ballot Acts should be amended 
so as to allow them to be put into 
operation. 

Cotonen RUGGLES - BRISE hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
able to point to some steps about to be 
taken with the view of increasing the 
number of Militia officers, of whom he 
was afraid there would be a scarcity in 
a short time. 

GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
remarked that if it was important as a 
matter of public policy to pass a large 
number of men through thé ranks of 
the Regular Army as quickly as possible, 
then it was strange that the Militia 
organization was not adapted to the 
object for which the Army was now 
made subordinate. Whilst service in 
the Regular Army was limited to three 
years, the service in the Militia was fixed 
at six years, with the power of allowing 
men to extend their service for a further 
period. He could not help wishing a 
return to the old practice of last cen- 
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tury of training the Militiamen by com- 
panies and half companies, so that no 
man could be taken away from home 
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beyond a five mile radius. With this 
limitation, and with the aid of expe- 
rienced and thoroughly trained drill in- 
structors, there was no reason for limiting 
the numbers to be trained to the present 
small force of 180,000 Militiamen. No 
doubt this kind of training would inter- 
fere with the pomp and dignity of com- 
manding officers of. Militia regiments ; 
but then the nation would be the gainer 
of having many hundred thousands of 
sufficiently trained men in the ele- 
mentary part of military drills to get 
them to join the cadres of the Regular 
Army, and then, in a few weeks, to 
become efficient soldiers in the regi- 
anental and brigade exercises and drills. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought it would be 
satisfactory to the Committee if the 
Secretary of State for War could say 
when the difficulties which had hitherto 
stood in the way of the propagation of 
the new Militia Warrant were likely to 
be removed, and when the Warrant 
itself would probably be issued. He 
hoped it would be as soon as possible, 
because he believed it would have a 
good effect, in that it would secure a 
large number of troops who were now 
holding back. He wished also to know, 
whether non-commissioned officers of the 
Militia were to have accommodation in 
the new barracks? Some of the non- 
commissioned officers of the 2nd Surrey 
Militia had made complaints as to the 
deficiency of barrack accommodation at 
Guildford. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that, in consequence of a letter having 
been sent to him by the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, he had caused 
inquiries to be made respecting the 
barrack accommodation at Guildford, 
but had not yet received a reply. With 
regard to the Warrant, no date could be 
given at which it would appear; but 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the difficulties which had been referred 
to were practically at an end; but, at 
the same time, it would not do to give 
one regiment an advantage over another, 
and, therefore, practically it would apply 
to all the regiments of Militia before 
their next training. In reply to the 


hon. and gallant Member for East Essex 
(Colonel Brise) he had no doubt the 
proposed change with regard to com- 
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missions out of the Militia would tend 
to increase the number of officers, in- 
stead of diminishing them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £74,400, Yeomanry Cavalry Pay 
and Allowances. 


Coroner HOOD expressed a hope 
that several of the recommendations 
made by the Committee of the War 
Office three years ago would be carried 
into effect. The Government ought, in 
his opinion, to allow the men when out 
for the summer drill a more liberal re- 
muneration per day, and should provide 
horses for them for the time from the 
Regular Army. The Government should 
give a little more encouragement to those 
who wished to keep up the strength of 
the regiments, and to those who wished 
to join them. 

An hon. Memser referred to the 
recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and said that the Government 
had treated them in a very unsatisfac- 
tory manner. Whenever anything like 
reductions had been suggested, they had 
been eagerly seized upon by the War 
Office ; but, whenever any compensating 
advantages had been proposed they had 
been completely passed over. Every 
succeeding Session fresh requirements 
were exacted from the Yeomanry, and 
they were now in a considerably worse 
position than they occupied some years 
ago. Totake one example ; they had no 
longer the advantage of being exempted 
from the horse duty, which, in one sense, 
had been a great benefit to them. 

Mr. WHALLEY complained of the 
discouragement and disfavour that the 
Yeomanry received at the hands of the 
Government. General Stephenson said 
that 14 days’ training would be neces- 
sary for the Volunteers to be made use- 
ful, and he asked that the Yeomanry 
should have 14 days’ training. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he had the honour of commanding a 
detachment of Yeomanry, and was 
anxious to say something in favour of 
that Force. The late Government did 
a great deal to discourage the Yeomanry ; 
but while Lord Cardwell chastised them 
with whips, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hardy) touched them up with 
scorpions. Certainly, they had not re- 
ceived much encouragement from the 
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present Government. He knew that 
they had to correspond for weeks and 
weeks about a matter of eighteenpence 
for stationery. A time might come 
when the Government might regret that 
treatment. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, that no one 
complained of the Government requiring 
the greatest amount of efficiency for the 
Yeomanry, and he did not wish them to 
spend one shilling on the Yeomanry 
‘Force more than was requisite and ad- 
visable; but if the War Office required 
greater efficiency, it was bound to pay a 
reasonable portion of the expense of at- 
taining that efficiency. He thought it 
would be well if they had an under- 
standing with the War Office as to 
whether they appreciated the Yeomanry 
Force or not. If they did, it ought to 
be properly maintained. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had never commanded Yeomanry or 
other troops; and he hoped if he ever 
did, he should not be, as he had been 
just now, fired on from behind. He 
had been credited with having a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of destroying the 
Yeomanry, when he put upon it four 
most distinguished Yeomanry officers, 
who practically carried everything their 
own way. As to trumpeters, they had 
to be paid for a whole year when they 
were required to blow a trumpet for 
only a few days, and it was thought 
possible to make other arrangements to 
obtain their services when they were 
required. The Yeomanry was one of 
the oldest and one of the best Forces 
of its kind, and his object had been to 
encourage good regiments and dis- 
courage bad ones, and raise the stan- 
dard of efficiency as much as possible. 
He had not tried to encourage bad ones, 
nor would he do so. It had not been 
noticed that there was an increase in this 
year’s Estimates, both in this Vote and 
in Vote No. 10, and yet he was charged 
with doing nothing for the encourage- 
ment of the Yeomanry. The increase 
in the pay of adjutants, the abolition of 
the horse duty, and the audit of accounts, 
would all be beneficial to them; but 
there were several regiments too small 
for adjutants. The Committee recom- 
mended that no regiment under 200 
strong ought to have an adjutant, and 
that no regiment without an adjutant 
ought to be kept up, and the conse- 
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quence was obvious—that the smaller 
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regiments would ultimately have to be 
disbanded. He had, however, given 
them time, in order that they might, 
if possible, recruit to a higher strength. 
His object throughout had been the 
improvement of the Yeomanry and its 
establishment as an efficient and real 
Force, and he believed the measures he 
had taken would have that result. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £468,700, Volunteer Corps Pay 
and Allowances. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
rose to call attention to the rank and 
retiring allowances of adjutants of Volun- 
teers, and urged that the Government 
should do all in its power to make the 
position of those officers as good as pos- 
sible, as upon their exertions depended 
much of the efficiency of the Volunteer 
Force. That efficiency was increasing 
year by year; it was most necessary to 
have a good adjutant in each regiment ; 
and those adjutants who had made their 
battalions efficient deserved every en- 
couragement. His own adjutant left the 
Army in 1864, when he was a captain 
in the 10th Foot, and in 1874, under 
new regulations, he and others were 
made temporary captains in the Army, 
and they ranked only with Volunteers 
from that date, whereas many had been 
captains for some years, and in the in- 
stance of his own adjutant, from 1864. 
That was a great hardship and deserved 
consideration, as the rank ought to be 
given from the date of the first appoint- 
ment, and this, as well as the rank of 
major, with which he would now deal, 
would cost the country nothing. As tothe 
retiring rank of major, according to the 
old Regulations a man if retired from 
ill-health, provided he had been five 
years an adjutant of Volunteers and had 
20 years’ service in the Army, might 
retire with the rank of major; but if he 
had served 15 years in the Volunteers, 
whatever might be his service in the 
Army, he could retire with the same 
rank. That surely was not to place him 
on the same footing as if he were in the 
Militia. When Lord Cardwell first in- 
troduced his scheme, he treated the 
Militia and Volunteers as Reserved 
Forces, and the adjutants of both exactly 
in the same way. But since that, the 


Secretary of State for War had been 
anxious to establish a new system in 
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the Militia, and had given certain re- 
tiring allowances to the adjutants of 
Militia, provided they retired by a cer- 
tain day, and he had been informed that 
some of them had even been allowed 
to retire since that day. But, be that 
as it may, he should like to see adjutants 
of Volunteers placed upon the same 
footing, and get the same chance. In- 
asmuch as they had as much, if not 
more, to do in the course of the year 
than the adjutants of Militia, they ought, 
in his opinion, at least to have the offer 
of the same retiring allowances, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would take away 
every grievance by granting these small 
concessions. He also thought it was 
scarcely right that these men should be 
required to go before a medical Board 
and be absolutely invalided before they 
were held to be entitled to a retiring 
allowance. 

Coronet MURE, concurring very 
much in all that had fallen from the 
last speaker, insisted upon the expe- 
diency of paying regard to vested in- 
terests, observing that it was hardly 
fair that when an officer assumed the 
duties of Volunteer adjutant, and was 
entitled to the receipt of a certain an- 
nual sum for the purpose of keeping a 
horse, he should receive merely an al- 
lowance for hiring one. He would sug- 
gest, too, that the officers who became 
Volunteer adjutants before 1872 and 
those who became Volunteer adjutants 
after that year should be put on the 
same footing. He should, as a Volun- 
teer officer, he might add, like to see 
some compulsory audit of accounts in- 
stituted throughout the Volunteer Army, 
that some further allowance would be 
made for the formation of Volunteer 
camps, and a roster of the whole of the 
ene a throughout the country properly 

ept. 

x: MARK STEWART asked the 
Secretary of State for War to give due 
consideration to the urgency of this 
question with reference to adjutants’ al- 
lowances. He would also suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman to make a 
pecuniary grant for the purpose of faci- 
litating the muster of Artillery corps in 
different parts of the country. On the 
West Coast of Seotland many Artillery 
corps were brought together at one spot, 
and the main expense of the gathering 
fell upon the officers, which was hardly 
a fair state of things. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY urged that 
since the Volunteers were now recog- 
nized as a permanent Force available 
for the defence of the country, they 
ought to receive more encouragement 
from the Government, and suggested 
whether for the purpose of increasing 
and developing that Force, it might not 
be advisable to divert a portion of the 
sum presently devoted to the Militia. 
He pressed on the Government the 
desirability of having a Royal Commis- 
sion or a Committee of the House ap- 
pointed to consider the best means of 
still further increasing the numbers and 
efficiency of the Volunteers, and intro- 
ducing a better system into that service. 

Mr. KNIGHT complained of the 
treatment which adjutants employed in 
the Volunteer Force had received in the 
way of pay and retiring allowances, and 
expressed a hope that the Government 
would deal with them generously, es- 
pecially the old adjutants who had done 
so much from the outset of the move- 
ment to make the Force what it now 
was—those who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day—by giving them 
the same retiring allowance which they 
would have been entitled to if they had 
continued to serve as captains in the 
Regular Army. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN thought it 
was a matter of very great importance 
that the Committee should be informed 
whether the Volunteer Force was pro- 
perly officered or not, for, according to 
a letter written by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) which had appeared in The Times 
of that morning, they constituted the 
real Force of the country. That letter 
ought not to pass without notice, for it 
contained the statement that the Force 
was inefficiently led. If they were the 
illusory Force which some hon. Members 
seemed to suppose, it would be well 
that that fact should be made known 
on the authority of the Minister who 
was responsible for our military admini- 
stration. 

CotonEL BERESFORD, referring to 
the pay of the adjutants, pointed out 
that the price of the provisions was much 
higher than it was 20 years ago, and 
that that circumstance ought to be taken 
into consideration in dealing with the 
case. The pay only amounted to 15s. 3d. 
a-day, and out of that the officer had to 
pay for his horse, 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
of course he could not be supposed to 
think the Volunteers not worth having. 
He drew an entirely opposite conclusion 
from the letter of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) to that which had been drawn by 
the hon. Member for King’s County (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien). He thought his noble 
Friend had shown too much sensitive- 
ness at the remarks made by the in- 
specting officer. He did not think Volun- 
teers should be too sensitive of the remarks 
of inspecting officers, whose duty it was 
not only to applaud their merits, but to 
tell them their faults. Had the hon. 
Baronet been present at an earlier stage 
of the evening, he would have heard it 
stated that so far from the officers of the 
Volunteer Force being uninstructed, the 
contrary was the case, so far as a large 
portion of them were concerned. At the 
same time it was not, of course, to be 
supposed that Volunteer officers with 
the limited time and means of drill and 
manoouvring at their disposal could take 
their place at once on a level with the 
officers of the Regular Army, nor was 
it matter for wonder that when inspected 
by a member of the Household Brigade 
he should have made some criticisms on 
the manner in which they had performed 
their duty in the field. He, however, 
deduced from the statements of the 
gallant general who acted in that 
capacity that the Volunteers would, in 
case of necessity, be found to be a very 
efficient Force, although he did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay) and those who 
contended that they could take the 
place of the Regular Army. There was 
much, he might add, in his opinion, in 
what had fallen from his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for West Sus- 
sex (Sir Walter Barttelot) with respect 
to Volunteer adjutants; but he must 
remind him that their pay had been 
increased from 8s. a-day and 2s. allow- 
ance for forage to 15s. 3d. The con- 
ditions, however, imposed upon them 
as to retiring allowances were, he ad- 
mitted, somewhat hard, considering the 
long service of some officers, and he 
would undertake that point should be 
carefully considered. But that officers 
who retired from the Army, and ac- 
cepted conditions with which they were 
perfectly acquainted, should be restored 
to the positions which they would have 
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occupied had they continued all the 
time in the Army was to take a view 
of their case in which he could not 
concur. The Volunteer Artillery he re- 
garded as one of the most important 
branches of the Service, and what they 
had done at Shoeburyness last year and 
in previous years tended to show the 
excellence of that Force. It was in- 
tended they should try this year the 
new guns, which, if they were ever 
called upon to defend any of our fortresses, 
they would have to use, and he trusted 
that the trial of these guns would still 
further increase their efficiency. He 
could assure the Committee that the 
efficiency of the Volunteer Force ex- 
cited the deepest interest in his mind. 

Mr. WHALLEY did not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War that there were im- 
pediments to the Volunteers becoming 
an efficient Force. He denied that state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
regarded the Volunteers as a most effi- 
cient Force. With regard to the Regular 
Army, which was jealous of the Volun- 
teers, he thought it was twice as ex- 
pensive as it ought to be. Encourage- 
ment ought to be given to the Volunteer 
Force, and that might be done by 
placing them under the command of 
skilled officers. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY explained 
that what he desired was that the Volun- 
teers should be encouraged by all pos- 
sible facilities of drill and other means 
of increasing their efficiency. The 
whole character of the Force, however, 
so much depended upon the officers 
and the relation in which they stood 
to the men, that he had not the slightest 
intention to propose that they should 
be replaced by officers of the Regular 
Ar 


my. 

Ma DILLWYN, as a Volunteer, had 
always found the War Office ready to 
listen to any reasonable representations, 
and so far from any jealousy manifest- 
ing itself on the part of the Regular 
Army, he had always found the greatest 
disposition to assist the Volunteers. He 
was sorry to see the House to-night 
resolving itself into a committee of 
grievances, instead of considering and 
agreeing to the Army Votes. 

Mr. BULWER begged to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War for promising to consider 
the question as to the retirement of 
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Volunteer adjutants. After 17 years’ 
experience as an officer of Volunteers, 
he most emphatically repudiated the 
statement of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, that the Regular Army were 
jealous of the Volunteers. On the con- 
trary, the Volunteers had invariably 
received from the Army the greatest 
assistance, and from the officers of the 
Army the utmost kindness and cordiality. 
The right hon.Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had spoken of the 
limited opportunities which Volunteer 
officers had of acquiring a knowledge of 
their duties. On behalf of officers com- 
manding Metropolitan Corps, he would 
give an instance in which their opportu- 
nity was limited indeed. Many of them 
were annually ordered out into Hyde 
Park for instruction in brigade drill, 
and when they got there, owing to the 
crowds of people who were allowed to 
interfere with them, it was impossible 
for men or officers to see or hear what 
was going on. For all purposes of in- 
struction, such drills were worse than 
useless ; and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to take 
some steps to remedy this, so that on 
future occasions it might be possible for 
one battalion commander to see at least 
what the battalion next to him in 
brigade was doing. 

Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER complained 
that Ireland was not allowed to have 
Volunteer corps. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £132,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Army Reserve Force Pay and Allowances 
(including Enrolled Pensioners), which will 
come in course of payment from the lst day of 
— 1877 to the 31st day of March 1878, in- 
clusive.” 


Captain NOLAN commented at some 
length on the condition of the Reserve 
Forces, which he argued were a com- 
plete failure. 


Shortly after midnight, 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER moved to 
report Progress. He objected to voting 
away public money at that late hour. 
The protests of hon. Members against 
unnecessary expenditure were never at- 
tended to at that time, when the only 
object of the Government was to hurry 
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through the Votes as speedily ‘as pos- 
sible. The people of Ireland contributed 
to the expense of the Volunteer Force of 
England, but was not allowed to have 
Volunteers of her own. [ “Question !’”] 
Surely it was the right of the Members 
from Ireland to raise the question of the 
justice and expediency of this when they 
were asked to vote the money. He 
moved that the Committee do now report 
Progress. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” —(MMr. O’ Connor Power.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY opposed 
the Motion to report Progress; observ- 
ing that there was nothing unusual 
or inconvenient in the Committee con- 
sidering Votes in Supply—sometimes of 
considerable amount and importance— 
at a much later hour than had then 
arrived. The Vote now before the Com- 
mittee had nothing whatevet to do with 
the Volunteer Force, nor did there ap- 
pear to be any opposition to it. 

Captain NOLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given no answer to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, relative to the Volunteer Force in 
Ireland. If there was not time to answer 
the objections raised by hon. Members, 
it was time that the discussion should be 
postponed, and he should support the 
Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the question of the Reserve Forces had 
already been fully discussed on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms). It was impossible, on 
taking Votes in Supply, to enter into 
such criticism of details as was raised by 
the hon. and gallant Member. He hoped 
the Vote would be allowed to be taken. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that it 
was impossible to give an answer to ob- 
jections raised at that hour of the night. 
Surely that was a sufficient reason why 
the Committee should now report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. PARNELL said, no answer was 
given to the Question of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mayo, and he thought 
his Motion to report Progress was per- 
fectly reasonable. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
should certainly divide the Committee 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 128: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 199.) 

Ayrs— Bowyer,SirG. Callan, P. 
O’Beirne, Cap. O’Donnell, F. O’Gorman, P. 
Parnell, C.S. Power R. Whitworth, B. 
Al TreLLters—Captain Nolan and Mr. O’Connor 

ower. 


Mr. O’DONNELL moved that the 
Chairman do now leave the Chair. If 
the hour was so late that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not give an explanation 
of the Votes proposed, it was time that 
the Committee should cease. 


Motion made, ‘‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY trusted 
the hon. Member would not resist the 
large majority by which the Motion to 
report Progress had just been negatived. 
There was no question of principle in- 
volved. As to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Mayo, the subject of Volun- 
teers in Ireland was not before the 
Committee, and therefore he had not 
answered the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 6; 
Noes 127: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 200.) 


Ayres— Nolan,Captain O’Beirne, Capt. 
O’Gorman, P. Power, J. O’C. Power, R. 
Sheil, E. 

TreLtters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Parnell. 
Motion made, ‘‘That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
: ”? y ? 
again.” —( Major O’ Gorman.) 


The Motion being received with ex- 
pressions of disapprobation, 

Mr. GREENE urged the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford not to 
persist in his opposition. For himself, 
he was prepared to sit to any time to 
prevent the policy of obstruction which 
appeared to have been adopted by some 
hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER was under- 
stood to describe the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bury as “hypocritical.” 
[ Cries of ‘‘Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the expres- 
sion used by the hon. Member for Mayo 
was un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. O’?CONNOR POWER said, that 





on the Question. 
Mr. O' Connor Power 


what he had said, or meant to say, was 
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not that the speech was “ hypocritical,”’ 
but ‘‘ hypercritical.” [Zhis explanation 
was very unfavourably received, and was 
the commencement of a long period of con- 


Fusion. | 


Mr. ANDERSON, referring to the 
argument of the hon. Member for Mayo, 
that the Irish people contributed to the 
expense of the English Volunteers, de- 
sired to point out that a good deal of 
English and Scotch money went to pay 
for the Irish police. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER interposed, and said, that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had travelled 
equally out of the record. The Irish 
Volunteers were not before the Commit- 
tee, neither were the English—it was 
simply a Vote for the Reserve Forces. 
But he rose to express his hope that the 
Committee would be allowed to proceed 
with the Vote, and that nothing would 
occur that might render it necessary to 
make a change in the established Rules 
of Debate. 

Mr. Parnett, Mr. O’Donnetu, and 
other Members addressed the Commit- 
tee, speaking amid great confusion and 
continued cries of ‘‘Order! Order!” 
“Chair! Chair!” ‘Question! Ques- 
tion!” 

Mr. O'DONNELL addressed the 
Committee in support of the Motion to 
report Progress, at great length and 
with little relevance to the Question. 

The uneasiness and displeasure of the 
Committee was such that at length an 
hon. Member (Sir William Edmonstone) 
rose and moved that the Committee be 
counted. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


. [a.m. 1.50] 
Mr. O’DONNELL proceeded in his 


speech, being continuously met with 
cries of ‘‘ Question! Question!” ‘ Di- 
vide ! Divide!” and calls to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN repeatedly at- 
tempted to enforce the rules of debate 
by injunctions of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. O'DONNELL, however, con- 
tinued his address; urging, with con- 
stant iteration, the impropriety of de- 
bating important questions or voting 
away large sums of public money at 
midnight. The hon. Member enforced 
his argument by repeatedly referring to 
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the examples of the Senates of Greece 
and Rome, which conducted their deli- 
berations by daylight; and the more 
modern examples of Germany and 
France, whose Assemblies met at mid- 
day and separated at an early hour of 
the afternoon. 

Mr, PULESTON rose to Order. The 
arguments of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan were utterly irrelevant to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said he had re- 
peatedly pointed out to the hon. Member 
that he was transgressing the rules of 
debate. The hon. Member, he must 
say, seemed disposed to treat the Chair 
with hardly the usual respect. 

Mr. O’DONNELL resumed his ad- 
dress, with complete disregard of the 
reproof—— 

Mr. PULESTON again rose to Order. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
turning the House of Commons into 
ridicule. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had not 
the slightest desire to turn the House of 
Commons into ridicule: and' then re- 
sumed his speech at the point of inter- 
ruption, referring to the procedure of 
the German Reichstag 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he had al- 
ready pointed out to the hon. Member 
that he was breaking through the Rules 
of Debate. If he persisted, he would 
look upon his conduct as disrespectful 
to the Committee, and would be com- 
pelled to submit to the Committee whe- 
ther such conduct should not be brought 
under the notice of the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, expressing his de- 
sire not to infringe the rules of debate, 
nor to act in any manner disrespectful 
to the Committee, at length sat down. 

Mrz. LOCKE referred with some in- 
dignation to the conduct of the hon. 
Member, whose expressions of deference 
to the authority of the Chair, he said, 
only pretended to be sincere. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chairman 
if such an imputation was Parliamen- 





tary. 

‘hae CHAIRMAN said, the expres- 
sion was not necessarily un-Parliamen- 
tary, unless it imputed personal insin- 
cerity to the hon. Member. 

Mr. LOCKE expressed his regret 
that the Rules of the House did not 
permit them to put a stop to speeches 
such as this, the only object of which 
seemed to be to waste time and obstruct 
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the Business of the House. I have, said 
the hon. and learned Member, seen the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan for the first 
time to-night, and Heaven knows I do 
not wish ever to look upon him again. 
And as for the other hon. Member !—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member for Dun- 


garvan had not long been a Member of 


the House, and perhaps did not know 
the Rules. Opposed .Business was not 
begun after half-past 12 o’clock. He 
thought the minority was unreasonable, 
and that the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan was irregular—to say 
the least of it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was always fair and 
conciliatory; but the Members of his 
Party were always ready to throw insult 
on the Irish Members. He had heard 
Members on that side say, while the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was speaking— 
‘‘ Let us see how much he will stand.” 

This statement called forth disorderly 
cries from Members on the Government 
benches; which led to a severe call to 
Order from the CHAIRMAN, and a threat 
to call one hon. Member by Name if he 
did not desist. 

Mr. OC. B. DENISON strongly de- 
nounced the course now taken by the 
hon. Members opposite, in obstructing 
the proceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. WHALLEY declared that, so 
far from being ashamed of the conduct 
of those hon. Members, or the contrary, 
the part taken by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan and those who acted with 
him filled him with admiration and 
envy. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 106: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) [a.m. 2.35] 

Ayvrs— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell, F. 


Parnell, C.S. Power, J. O'C. Power, R. 
TreLLeERs—Major O’Gorman and Mr. Whalley. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER imme- 
diately moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 106: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 202.) 
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Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Gorman, P. 
Parnell, C.S. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
Tretters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Richard Power.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 105: Majority 100.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) [a.m. 2.50] 

Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
O’Gorman, P. Parnell,C.8. Whalley,G.H. 


Tre.tters—Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. 
Richard Power. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 105: Majority 100.—(Div.. List, 
No. 204.) | 


Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H 
O’Gorman, P. Power, R. Whalley, G. H 
Triters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 106: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 205.) 


Ayrs— Nolan,Captain O’Gorman, P. 
Parnell, C. 8. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
TeLters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. PARNELL asked, what did the 
right hon. Gentleman want? Did he 
want a victory over five Irishmen? 
What was the principle he was contend- 
ye vee 

HE CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was for this—that a 
small minority should give way to a 
large majority. They would not be 
disgraced by now giving way, seeing that 
it would be an act of personal cour- 
tesy to the officials of the House and to 
Mr. Speaker, who all this time was 
waiting. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER declined to 
ive way; and proceeded to address the 
ommittee, when—— 





Mr. Locke 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present—— 

[a.m. 8.35] 


Mr. WHALLEY said, it was ridi- 
culous, and not even honest, to go on with 
Business at these hours. The Business 
of the House, he said, should be carried 
on by the light of day. [4A laugh—for 
it was now broad daylight.] He was 
prepared to go to the country to-morrow 
and contest this question. [Mr. D. 
Davies madearemark in Welsh.] Yes, 
he would undertake to carry the hon. 
Gentleman’s own borough against him 
on this question — provided he would 
promise not to address his constituents 
in Welsh. 

Mr. O'DONNELL addressed the 
Committee on the Motion, when—— 


[a.m. 4.10] 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; and the Committee having 
been counted, and 33 Members only 
being present, Mr. Speaker resumed the 
Chair, and counted the House; and 40 
Members being present, 


Suprry — further considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £132,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Army Reserve Force Pay and Allowances 
(including Enrolled Pensioners), which will 
come in course of payment from the Ist day of 
an 1877 to the 3lst day of March 1878, in- 
clusive.”” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was really 
the Government that was obstructing 
Business by resisting the Motion for 
Adjournment. He was ready to sit for 
24 hours longer to protest against the 
shame of this midnight legislation. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 64: Majority 59.— (Div. List, 
No. 206.) 

Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 


O’Gorman, P. P Whalley, G. H. 


‘ower, R e 
Te.rters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the | gr 
(Mr. Richard Power.) 


Chair.”"—(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 65: Majority 60.— (Div. List, 
No. 207.) 


Ayres— O’Gorman, P. Parnell, C. 8. 
Power, J. O’C. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
TretLters—Captain Nolan and Mr. O’Donnell, 


Motion made, ‘‘That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” —(MMr. O’ Connor Power.) 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, who 
for a great part of the evening had re- 
presented the Leaders of the Opposition, 
rose, and with great force deprecated 
a continuance of these undignified pro- 
ceedings. Enough had been done to 
vindicate the desire of the Government 
to get on with Business, but seeing the 
contest was vain with Members who 
were determined to listen to no argu- 
ment or remonstrance, he thought the 
Government would do well to give way. 
At the same time, he reminded the pre- 
sent occupants of the Treasury Bench 
that when they sat opposite, the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) and 
others had adopted the same tactics of 
obstruction which now created so much 
displeasure when acted on by the hon. 
Member for Mayo and his Friends. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he greatly regretted the 
contest that had arisen; but it was not 
a question whether the Government 
should give way, but the House. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 64: Majority 59. — (Div. List, 
No. 208.) 


Ayrs— O’Donnell,F. O’Gorman, P. 
Parnell, C.S. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
TztLteRs—Captain Nolan and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Hajor O’ Gorman.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 63: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 209.) [a.m. 4.35] 


Ayrs— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
Parnell, C.S. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
Tg1LLERs—Major O’ Gorman and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
ess, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


[a.m. 5.0] 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, who now 
represented the Government, appealed 
to hon. Members to allow Business 
to proceed. The Vote under discus- 
sion was proposed before midnight, 
and had been resisted for upwards 
of five hours, because the Secretary for 
War had omitted to answer a question 
put by an Irish Member which had refer- 
ence to a Vote that had already been 
passed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that Irish ques- 
tions were treated in a half contemptu- 
ous way, and it was only by determined 
action that the Representatives from 
Ireland could force upon the House the 
conviction that Irish questions were en- 
titled to be respectfully considered. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, the 
contest was now assuming a very serious 
character. The supposed slight thrown 
upon him by the Secretary for War was 
a very small matter; but the manner in 
which Irish Members and Irish measures 
were treated was a very grave matter ; 
and they would continue their opposition 
as long as the Government liked, in 
order to enforce the attention of the 
country. Their opposition was not a pre- 
arranged business—he was astonished 
not to find himself in bed. But he 
felt as though he could remain until 
Macaulay’s New Zealander took up his 
station on the broken arches of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
so strongly was he convinced of the prin- 
ciple he was maintaining. 

Mr. BLAKE remonstrated against 
these continuous Motions, the real object 
of which was obstruction and nothing 
else. The hon. Member for Meath had 
publicly avowed it. At a public meet- 
ing in the Strand, in April last, he had 
said that as he and his Friends could not 
meet the Government with cold steel, 
they would do all they could to thwart 
them in the ways that were open to 
them. And at a meeting atjthe Italian 
Schools in Hatton Garden, on the 17th 
of June, he had ventured to speak of 
the Speaker with marked disrespect ; 
for he was reported to have said that 
the Speaker looked upon Home Rule 
Members as a trapper did on vermin. 

Mr. PARNELL rose, and with great 
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warmth denied that he had ever used 
such language in reference to the 
Speaker; and he challenged the hon. 
Member to produce his authority. 

The Times of that date having been 
procured from the Library, the follow- 
ing extract from the report of a speech 
attributed to Mr. Parnell on the occa- 
sion in question was read :— 

“Tf he (Mr. Parnell) were to tell them that 
the Speaker was a man of great ability, but that 
he looked upon Home Rule Members much as a 
trapper would look upon vermin, he should in 
all probability incur his displeasure and the con- 
sequences of that displeasure. If he were to 
speak of the way in which the English Mem- 
bers generally performed their duties, he might 
say a great many unpleasant and very true 
things. If he told them that the English Mem- 
bers neglected their duties-to England and es- 
pecially to Ireland, he might find himself 
brought before the House of Commons, and if 
he were to speak fully of the Irish Members he 
might incur the charge of telling tales out of 
school. He should, therefore, ask them to ex- 
cuse him if he did not tell as much of the truth 
there as he spoke in the House itself.” 

On the passage referring to the Speaker 
being read, hon. Members expressed 
much indignation ; and an hon. Member 
said that language disparaging to the 
Speaker of that House was a breach of 
the Privileges of the House, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Meath would be 
brought under the notice of the House. 

Mr. PARNELL denied that the lan- 
guage he had used supported the charge 
brought against him—for if hon. Mem- 
bers had but attended to the passage 
read to them they would have found that 
his expression was merely hypothetical 
—‘‘Ifhe were to tell them——” [‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’"} 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


[a.m. 5.85.]} 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 5; 
Noes 63: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 210.) 

Ayres— Nolan,Captain O’Gorman, P. 
Parnell, C.8. Power, J. O’C. Whalley, G. H. 

Trtters—Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. Richard 
Power. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 5; 
Noes 68: Majority 58. — (Div. List, 
No. 211.) ; 
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Ayrs— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
O’Gorman, P. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
Trerters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor 


Power. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Major O’ Gorman.) 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 5; 
Noes 63: Majority 58.— (Div. List, 
No. 212.) 


Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
Power, J. O’C. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 
TreLLERs—Major O’Gorman and Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary for 
War, and now the Home Secretary had 
left the House, and there was no Mini- 
ster left to guide or advise them. The 
Committee of Supply, under such cir- 
cumstances, was a sham and a pretence. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN rose to Order. 
Was that proper language to apply to a 
Committee of the Whole House ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member’s language was strong, but not 
un-Parliamentary. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would with- 
draw the language, but would move that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair. 


Motion made, ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


After some further angry discussion— 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 5; 
Noes 62: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 213.) 

Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 

O’Gorman, P. Parnell, C.8. Power, R. 

Tetters—Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. 
Whalley. 

Motion made, ‘That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again.” —(Mr. Richard Power.) 


‘Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 

[a.m. 6.20] 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 5; 
Noes 62: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) 

Ayes— Nolan,Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
O’Gorman, P. Parnell, C.S. Power, J. O’C. 
Tretters — Mr. Richard Power and Mr. 


ey. 
Motion made, ‘‘That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair.” —( Mr. Parnell.) 


{Jury 2, 1877} 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
yee resent; Committee counted, and 
embers ‘being found present, 
[a.m. 6.45] 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 62: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 215.) 

Ayes— Nolan, Captain O’Donnell,F.H. 
O’Gorman, P. Power, R. Whalley, G. H. 

Tetters—Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Connor 
Power. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 

[A.m. 7.0] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. O Connor Power.) 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
who was now the sole occupant of the 
Treasury bench, appeared to think that 
the Government had persevered long 
enough, but warned hon. Members that 
the probable result of the course pur- 
sued would be an alteration of the Rules 
of Debate, and a curtailment of the privi- 
leges of Members. 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to address the 
Committee, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members not being present : 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair:— 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 


House adjourned at a quarter after Seven 
o’clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 3rd July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Brurts—Second Reading— 
Universities . of Oxford and Cambridge 
(175); Municipal Corporations (New Char- 
ters) * (125). 

Committee—Report—Royal Irish Constabulary * 

120 
Rep port Genera Police and Improvement re 
band) ‘Act — Amendment * (109) ; 
* (106). 
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Third Reading—Metropolis Toll Bridges * (45) ; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Great Wild Street, &c.) * (81); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Brid- 
lington, &c.) * (107), and passed. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
desire to ask my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
Notice. I beg to ask him, Whether he is 
able to give any information to the 
House with regard to the alleged de- 
parture of the Mediterranean Fleet from 
the Pireeus ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
it is a fact, as stated in the newspapers, 
that orders have been given to the 
British Fleet to leave the Pirseus, where 
it had been stationed, and return to 
the station where it was last year— 
Besika Bay. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL—(No. 114.) 


(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the se- 
cond time, said, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships that last year they 
spent a considerable time in considering 
the provisions of the University of Oxford 
Bill. He then expressed a fear lest the 
labour which their Lordships had ex- 
pended on that measure might become 
vain in consequence of the Bill being 
lost upon the sands of July. That had, 
unfortunately, turned out to be true. The 
Bill failed to pass that terrible ordeal 
which awaited measures in the other 
House, and which now appeared to 
be dangerous even to the most neces- 
sary measures for the defence of the 
country. That Bill was re-introduced 
this Session in the other House, and 
together with it was incorporated a 
Bill, which their Lordships had not yet 
seen, for the University of Cambridge. 
The objects of the Bill were the same 
as they were before, and the provisions, 
he thought, on the whole, had not been 
sensibly changed. The cause for the 
introduction of the Bill last year was 
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that a Commission had been issued by 
the late Government, had sat and exa- 
mined very carefully into the revenues 
of the University, and had ascertained 
that there was a considerable surplus of 
income more than was necessary for the 
purposes of the University, purely as an 
educational body, and that there would, 
in future years, be a very large increase 
in that already considerable sum. The 
Government were certain that Parlia- 
ment would not consent that so large an 
addition to the resources of the Univer- 
sity should be disposed of without due 
regard being had to the many wants 
which had been pointed out and admitted 
to exist at the University by men of all 
Parties there, and for which additional 
resources were requisite. New studies 
had been introduced, new branches of 
learning were attracting the attention of 
numberless students, and new classes of 
students unconnected with the old insti- 
tutions and Colleges were flocking in 
every year to the University. To faci- 
litate the prosecution of those new 
studies, and to attract and assist those 
new classes of students, pecuniary re- 
sources were very necessary. It was, 
therefore to bring that supply and that 
demand together that this Bill was pre- 
pared. The method which the Govern- 
ment recommended to Parliament for 
facilitating the application of those re- 
sources to those objects was a very simple 
one. It was nothing but the creation of 
a very competent Commission, armed 
with extensive powers. But they placed 
a limit to the action of the Bill. They 
refused to pass beyond the actual re- 
quirements of the case—the actual dis- 
posal of the money of which the Com- 
mission had indicated the existence for 
purposes which the University felt to be 
necessary; and the limit which they 
specially imposed on themselves was that 
they declined to enter into the difficult 
fields of controversy connected either 
with the government of the University, 
or with the position of the Ecclesiastical 
Bodies within it. They had not, on the 
one hand, confined the discretion of the 
Commission with respect to ecclesiastical 
subjects, nor, on the other, had they 
done anything of which the tendency 
would be to alter the ecclesiastical status 
quo. In the course of the discussion on 
the Bill two considerations were pressed 
on the Government, not only in the 
House, but by the principal authorities 
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of the University themselves; and on 
their advice they inserted in the Bill a 
power for the Commission to deal with 
the Headships and Fellowships, without 
any restriction on the ecclesiastical des- 
tination of a certain number of those 
endowments. But at the same time 
provisions were introduced enforcing 
those prescriptions which Parliament by 
the University Tests Act had insisted 
upon six years ago—that religious in- 
struction and religious worship for mem- 
bers of the Church of England should 
be provided in all the Colleges. To those 
objects and limitations they had adhered. 
The Bill had been altered in some few 
particulars, but the alterations did not 
affect its cardinal essence, or the main 
intention which they had in view. The 
great and most obvious change was that 
the University of Cambridge Bill had 
been incorporated with the University 
of Oxford Bill, and dealt with by analo- 
gous provisions. Beyond that, a con- 
siderable change had been made in the 
constitution of the Oxford University 
Commission. They found that a general 
feeling existed that some, at least, of 
the members of the Commission ought 
to be closely connected with the existing 
discipline and studies of the place. That 
defect was pointed out to him in the 
course of the passage of the Bill through 
the House. He confessed that his own 
inclination was in favour of keeping the 
Commission impartial in the controver- 
sies and contentions which, to an unfor- 
tunate extent, Oxford had occasionally 
experienced. But there was a dominant 
feeling in both Houses of Parliament 
that some of the Commissioners should 
be connected with the discipline and 
studies of the place; and that was 
pressed on him by Sir Henry Maine, 
who urged on him that his own place 
should be vacated for that purpose, and 
urged it so earnestly that he had hardly 
thought it fair to insist on holding Sir 
Henry Maine to his original promise. 
The Dean of Chichester had very kindly 
vacated his position as a Commissioner 
with the same object; and the two va- 
eancies so made had been filled up by 
two Gentlemen well known in the Uni- 
versity, and connected with its discipline 
and studies. He had yielded to the re- 
signation of Sir Henry Maine with 
extreme reluctance ; but, making all due 
allowance for that very great loss, he 
did not think that the Commission would, 
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on the whole, be found to have seriously 
suffered by the change. Professor Henry 
Smith was so well known to many of 
their Lordships that he felt that change 
had been in one respect an advantage, 
from a point of view to which he attached 
considerable importance, as by that sub- 
stitution science was now more strongly 
represented on the Commission than it 
was originally—namely, by Mr. Justice 
Grove only. Beyond that he had not 
any alteration of importance to note in 
the Bill. The Bill had grown consider- 
ably. The 48 clauses which had left 
that House had now swollen to 61, and 
the 12 pages had become 19. Some of 
that additional matter was owing to a 
certain number of special clauses, per- 
haps more interesting to the subjects of 
them than to the public at large. A 
number of Foundations had been spe- 
cially named in particular clauses. But 
it was not necessary to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to those matters of detail. 
He should be simply wasting their time 
by entering into them further. Their 
Lordships had last year fully discussed 
the measure, and all the principles on 
which it was founded. All that he had 
now to say was, that it was highly expe- 
dient for the Universities that that Bill 
should be passed and that controversy 
settled. It wasnot good for the Univer- 
sities that they should be like iron-clads 
continually in dock, and subjected to 
perpetual criticism and change. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Lorp COLCHESTER, who had given 
Notice to move as an Amendment on the 
Motion for the second reading— 

‘‘That legislation with reference to the Uni- 
versities will be premature unless preceded by 
an inquiry into the working of the changes ef- 
fected as to the state, studies, and discipline of 
those Universities by the legislation of 1854 and 
1856,” 
said, that when last Session the Bill 
dealing with the University of Oxford 
was laid before their Lordships, he ven- 
tured to submit to their consideration a 
Resolution similar in principle to that 
which he had placed on the Paper that 
evening. He regretted then, and he 
regretted now, to find himself in oppo- 
sition to the views taken on that subject 
by Her Majesty’s Government and those 
with whom he generally acted ; and he 
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was aware that though several noble 
Lords concurred in the objection he felt 
to parts of the Bill, the opinion that a 
fresh Commission of Inquiry was neces- 
sary did not elicit their support. At a 
later stage, however, two noble Lords 
on the other side had made a proposal 
based on very similar grounds in favour 
of an inquiry to be held by the Executive 
Commission about to be appointed before 
proceeding to act in an executive capa- 
city. He (Lord Colchester) did not vote 
on that question because he certainly 
could not see that if an inquiry was to 
be held, it would be of very great use 
after the principles by which the Com- 
missioners were to be guided were laid 
down by Parliament and the bounds of 
their sphere of action to some extent 
determined by the enumeration of the 
matters on which alone they were to 
touch. But since the University ques- 
tion had again come before Parliament 
opinions had been expressed elsewhere 
in favour of a view similar to that he had 
the honour of submitting last year— 
that before dealing in a very large—he 
might say in a very drastic—manner with 
these institutions, it would not be unde- 
sirable to investigate their present con- 
dition, to collect the opinions of those 
most conversant with the University in 
recent years, whether now holding office 
within it or not, and not commit those 
who were to carry out changes to any 
principles of reform until the grounds 
for such principles in the existing state 
of it had been established. He could 
but regard the Bill as proposed as pre- 
mature in point of time, as in many 
points revolutionary, where revolu- 
tionary change might be hurtful; and, 
at the same time, leaving many points 
open which would prevent its effect- 
ing any great settlement, if such a set- 
tlement were possible. He thought 
this measure premature, because it was 
nearly 23 years since Parliament dealt 
with this subject in a manner which had 
in a great measure transformed at least 
the University of Oxford. But the full 
effects of that measure had scarcely yet 
been felt—they hardly could be until 
the whole generation dating from before 
the reforms of that period had passed 
away. The whole system of election to 
fellowships had been altered, and in a 
great measure, consequently, the cha- 
racter of the Colleges had been in a state 
of transmutation. He hardly thought it 
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was yet time to pronounce altogether 
how much of what was new had been 
altogether good and how much was open 
to just criticism; and he thought all 
must acknowledge that nothing could be 
more unfortunate than that Parliament 
should be perpetually legislating on 
these matters, that a fresh University 
Reform Bill continually should be before 
the eyes of the Universities, and that 
the saying of the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
should be realized, which he quoted to 
their Lordships on a previous occasion. 
That those who had once used Parlia- 
ment as an engine for changes in 
the Universities exemplified Horace’s 
maxim— 
“Ut canis a.corio nunquam absterrebitur 
uncto.” 


If it could be shown that Oxford or Cam- 
bridge were falling into the decaying 
and lifeless condition in which they 
might have been 100 years ago, he could 
imagine it being said that not a moment 
should be lost in doing something to 
restore fresh life before another race of 
students had suffered from their ineffi- 
ciency. But this was not contended. 
There was, it was true, one reason given 
against delay which he listened to with 
great respect because it came from the 
most rev. Primate. The most rev. Pri- 
mate contended that it was important 
for the interests of the University to put 
an end by a final measure to the unrest 
and disquiet which the prospect and 
discussion of change occasioned. He 
(Lord Colchester) only ventured to doubt 
whether from what he knew of the gene- 
ral tone and temper of minds in Oxford 
on these questions, and perhaps also 
among those interested in them else- 
where, any measure—especially one 
such as now proposed to their Lordships 
—would stop the movement for further 
changes among those who did not find 
in it precisely the provisions desired by 
themselves. And in this doubt he was 
confirmed by what was said on that 
occasion by the noble Marquess him- 
self— 

‘‘T do not entertain the illusory hope that the 
Bill will be a final effort. The idea of any Bill 
which will settle the question is a delusion.” 

If, then, there was no imperative neces- 
sity for legislating at once and without a 
moment’s delay, why were they to depart 
from the usual course—the course ob- 
served in former University legislation 
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—the course usual when corporations or 
institutions were to be re-modelled? It 
was, he knew, said that there was infor- 
mation enough. We had had, it was 
said, one Commission as to the Univer- 
sity revenues; we had had another ex- 
haustive inquiry more than 20 years 
ago. Well, as to the former Commis- 
sion, dealing solely with the revenues of 
these Bodies, taking no notice of their 
studies or management, it simply was 
calculated to raise many perplexities and 
solve nothing—to show apparent anoma- 
lies in the distribution of College funds, 
in no way assist to show if these ano- 
malies had or had not their justification. 
As regarded the old Commission, no 
doubt the Report of that Commission 
was most valuable as to the state of the 
Universities at the time it was made; 
but it referred to a state of things so 
entirely past as to mislead rather than 
instruct anyone who had no information 
from other sources. Many great changes 
had been introduced in consequence of 
the inquiry of the Commission—and suffi- 
cient time had not yet elapsed to enable 
them to judge of their working; many 
arrangements proposed had not yet been 
introduced :—and he contended that to 
take the inquiry cf the Commission of 
1854, and to legislate upon it for the 
Universities now, would be very much 
like legislating for the municipalities 
at the present moment from the infor- 
mation obtained about the unreformed 
municipalities before 1835. The pre- 
sent measure was, therefore, premature, 
and in some respects it was revolutionary. 
Last year, he believed, some objection 
was taken to the phrase ‘‘ College dis- 
endowment,” as applied to this Bill. 
But there was no doubt that, using the 
word in a literal sense, whether it be 
thought a phrase of censure or not, such 
a description was applicable to a mea- 
sure the main principle of which was to 
transfer a large part of the property of 
the Colleges to the University. The 
phrase ‘“‘common fund” seemed to 
imply that all trace of the origin of 
funds raised from College property was 
to be obliterated, and all connection 
with the institutions bearing the name 
and commemorating the existence of 
those who founded them was to be dis- 
solved. Then, again, without any in- 
vestigation as to their relative useful- 
ness, prize fellowships were to be 
largely swept away to make room for 
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what were called additional facilities for 
education. The whole measure pro- 
ceeded on the arbitrary assumption that 
those fellowships had little educational 
value. To those who had considered 
these fellowships an essential part of 
the University system, as a stimulus to 
study, which was one of its most valu- 
able educational influences, this ap- 
peared a taint through the whole foun- 
dation of the measure, and one which 
would certainly prevent him from in any 
way acquiescing with its passing into 
law. Nothing, surely, was more impor- 
tant than to maintain the influence of 
University culture and University studies 
which had hitherto permeated English 
life. Nothing could be more fatal than 
in any way to make University studies 
and University distinctions appear otiose 
and unfruitful to all who did not intend 
to devote themselves to the profession of 
academic teaching. It would be an un- 
happy day alike for the University and 
the country when substantial prizes 
for University success should be in a 
great measure denied to those who 
were seeking careers in the outer 
world. All except those who were at 
once independent of all pecuniary consi- 
derations and endowed with a taste for 
University study of the higher kind 
would be tempted to look on it themselves 
or beencouraged by their friendstoregard 
it as a superfluous and distracting pur- 
suit, of little help to them in the work of 
professional life. It was true that these 
prize fellowships might not be wholly 
abolished—and he was glad to see that 
the special provisions most pointedly 
directed against them were not retained 
this year—but there did seem a disposi- 
tion to reduce and pare them down to 
the lowest point. Their Lordships might 
remember how two men, famous both 
in public life and literature—Addison 
and Prior—each, when the turn of for- 
tune withdrew them from public employ- 
ment, fell back upon the College fellow- 
ship which he had never vacated during 
his years of activity in the service of the 
State. The Commissioners of 1852 
said— 

‘¢'When the University shall have been put 
in a condition to offer sufficient inducements to 
enable it to retain the ablest men in its service 
it may with safety leave them to follow their 
inclinations. Fellows thus elected may safely 
be allowed to pursue the career which they deem 
best for themselves. They will serve the Uni- 
versity in their several professions more effectu- 
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ony they could by residence within its 
walls. All our remarks have been made with 
the view of rendering fellowships rewards for 
— exertions as well as stimulants before- 
hand.” 


That was the opinion of those who were 
eminently qualified to form an opinion 
upon this subject 23 years ago; and 
until that opinion was shown to be erro- 
neous, he did not see why it should be 
put aside. There was another very im- 
portant point on which as yet they had 
heard nothing—namely, in whom was 
to be vested the patronage of the offices 
to be created and to be paid out of the 
revenues hitherto administered by the 
Colleges. To place this patronage at 
the disposal of Convocation would cer- 
tainly be contrary to the opinions of 
most persons who had given attention 
to the subject. If it were to be vested 
in the Crown, acting through its Mini- 
sters, that would be an arrangement 
which might not altogether work badly ; 
but which would, whether for good or 
for evil, introduce, to an extent hitherto 
unknown, an element of ministerial and 
political influence into academical affairs. 
Or was some totally new mode of ap- 
pointment ,to be created either within 
or without the Universities? This was 
a matter which would be admitted to be 
a very grave one— a matter not to be 
decided without a careful examination 
of various and conflicting considerations; 
and it was one on which the results of a 
formal inquiry might have been emi- 
nently valuable, and at any rate have 
spared them the necessity of handing 
over the alienated endowments of Col- 
leges to be dealt with they knew not 
how. To pass from what the Bill at- 
tempted to settle to what it did not, the 
first point on which agitation was certain 
to continue was the clerical fellowship 
question. He was as desirous as anyone 
that fellowships of that class should not 
be done away with altogether, for he 
thought that since the passing of the 
University Test Act they were of 
greater importance than they had been 
at a previous time. But it did seem a 
question whether something was not 
required to strengthen their position 
before the world. It might be possible 
to a considerable extent to make them 
prizes for proficiency in theological study. 
Fellowships held by men specially dis- 
tinguished in a different study from 
others could not be regarded as they 
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sometimes were now, as representing a 
lower intellectual level than those alto- 
gether unrestricted. Another objection 
would be obviated if these fellowships 
in all cases required that anyone becom- 
ing a candidate should be either in holy 
orders or under a bond fide engagement 
to take orders, whether clerical or not; 
so that the election to such a fellowship 
could no longer appear to bring persons 
into the clerical profession who would 
otherwise have felt no vocation for it, 
and would have sought a more con- 
genial career in some other walk 
of life. Lastly, there was left untouched 
a subject well worthy of investigation— 
the constitution and government of the 
University. That constitution in the 
case of Oxford dated entirely from the 
last Commission. The Hebdomadal 
Council Congregations, as now consti- 
tuted, and the relation of those bodies 
to Convocation, were entirely the work 
of legislation founded on the Report of 
that Commission. These arrangements 
were in some degree experimental ; but 
they had been tried for 23 years, and if 
the time were come for dealing with 
University reform at all, it would be a 
not unfit question for inquiry whether 
they in any manner required amendment. 
He might say, in passing, that as in 
some quarters great importance was at- 
tached to the Hebdomadal Council hav- 
ing put forward a scheme involving a 
great extension of the Professoriate, the 
Hebdomadal Council; under the consti- 
tution which this Bill left unaltered, was 
only one of three branches of the Uni- 
versity Legislature ; and though its opi- 
nions were, of course, entitled to much 
weight, it could not—at least, by those 
who were satisfied with this Bill—be held 
to pronounce finally the opinion of Ox- 
ford. The composition and powers of 
these bodies were much. controverted 
topics. Their Lordships had some dis- 
cussion last year about the composition 
of Congregation. He (Lord Colchester) 
was not one of those who desired a 
change in this respect; but, believing 
as he did that the needlessness of such 
a change could be shown, he thought 
that a full investigation of the subject, 
such as would have formed part of the 
duties of an Inquiry Commission, would 
have given them surer foundations for a 
right conclusion. As to Convocation, 
he did desire to see some change in the 
form in which its functions were exer- 
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cised. He did not wish to disfranchise 
the non-resident Masters of Arts in any 
other sense than the people of England 
were disfranchised when they sent Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament instead of as- 
sembling in a national mass-meeting to 
vote laws in the style of the Roman 
Comitia or the Landsgemeinde of Uri. 
But he would suggest that if it were 
possible to have a standing body of re- 
presentatives, each chosen in proportion 
to their numbers by the Masters of Arts 
of his College, such a body, while on 
matters of ecclesiastical or political dif- 
ference representing the same ideas as 
at present, would be composed of men 
carrying a personal weight and of wide- 
spread academical reputation, which 
would give them at once more efficiency 
and more real power than the chance- 
gathering of non-residents from all parts 
of the Kingdom to vote at some election 
or on some opposed statute with regard 
to which a few persons at the centre of 
affairs prosecuted an active canvass. It 
was not the same case as with the non- 
resident Fellows of Colleges.. They were 
in general picked men; they were men 
who by the nature of the case were still 
intimately connected with the University, 
and in many cases had, within compara- 
tively few years, been resident in it; 
while a large number of members of Con- 
vocation, never having had any special 
claim to authority on academic questions, 
had for the greater part of a lifetime 
lived altogether apart from University 
associations, and had no knowledge of 
their University as it had been since the 
days of their undergraduate life. What 
scheme of reform of Convocation was the 
most practicable might be an open ques- 
tion. The noble Lord opposite, who 
last year declined to raise the subject, 
because University reformers were not 
agreed on it, would, he imagined, have 
the same reason for not stirring it till 
Keble and Hertford Colleges were ready 
to celebrate a centenary. But it was 
precisely one of the questions which it 
would have been thé duty of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry carefully to consider, and 
it was one of the misfortunes of legis- 
lating without inquiry that the House 
was not in a position to deal with it 
more satisfactorily. It was for these 
reasons, which he had endeavoured to 
go through as concisely as possible, that 
he had put this Resolution before their 
Lordships. He feared that some of the 
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details through which he had gone 
might have been wearisome, though to 
many who had followed the affairs of 
the Universities to which they belonged 
they would not have been without in- 
terest. But, as having a deep regard 
for the welfare of these institutions, as 
believing that they were doing their 
work well and successfully, that any 
new legislation concerning them should 
be most cautious, most deliberate, and 
most careful, he could not, even if with- 
out support in this Motion, do otherwise 
than protest against the hasty and un- 
fortunate course on which Parliament 
seemed about to enter. He begged, in 
conclusion, to move the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out all after the word (“that’’) in 
order to insert the following words: (‘‘that legis- 
lation with reference to the Universities will be 
premature unless preceded by an inquiry into 
the working of the changes effected as to the 
state, studies, and discipline of those Universities 
by the legislation of 1854 and 1856.”—(The 
Lord Colchester.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD said, he was 
one of those who last year was not con- 
vinced by the arguments of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Colchester) of the 
necessity of hanging up the question of 
University Reform indefinitely for the 
purpose of once more instituting a large 
and formal investigation into the work- 
ing of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity system; and he still remained 
unconvinced. The noble Lord had 
spoken with respect to the famous Oxford 
University Commission which sat to con- 
sider this question some 23 years ago; 
and, indeed, it was impossible to exag- 
gerate its importance. The result of 
their investigation had been to throw a 
flood of light upon the whole question. 
which had not lost its effect down to the 
present time. The noble Lord had said 
truly that that inquiry, and the informa- 
tion it had produced, had been used for 
the purpose of bringing about the most 
beneficial, but, at the same time, the 
most radical, changes in the Oxford sys- 
tem. That was true enough; but it 
must not be forgotten that what it was 
sought to accomplish by means of the 
present Bill was a very much smaller 
and less ambitiousresult. The informa- 
tion which was then obtained could be 
very easily supplemented by the Com- 
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Bill, and a great deal of the further in- 
formation sought would be found in the 
minds of the Commissioners themselves. 
The principal reason the noble Lord had 
given for asking for further investigation 
was his fear as to the future existence of 
College fellowships. For his own part, 
he had never been alarmed on this sub- 
ject since he had first heard the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), in spite of 
his denunciation of what he termed 
‘‘idle fellowships.” He had himself 
the utmost confidence in the powers 
of the Commission to be appointed under 
this Bill to resist any excessive or revo- 
lutionary changes; and indeed his fears 
took a direction contrary to those of the 
noble Lord on this point. He believed 
that a fund of prudence and a power of 
resistance would be found in some of 
the distinguished Members of the Com- 
mission which might completely relieve 
their minds of all fear on this subject. 
With regard to the Bill itself, it had, in 
his opinion, lost nothing by the delay 
of ayear. On the whole, it was now 
a better considered measure than it 
was then. It had been improved on 
some points on which he himself had 
desired to see a change made; and 
the noble Marquess opposite had evi- 
dently paid every attention to the criti- 
cisms which were offered last year by 
noble Lords on both sides of the House. 
He was glad to see that Clause 11 pro- 
vided that the Commissioners should not 
sanction schemes affecting any one Col- 
lege until they had devised a plan for 
dealing with the whole University. The 
clause relating to the principle upon 
which College contributions should be 
assessed was also a wise one, and he 
hoped that it would prevent such dan- 
gers arising as were apprehended last 
year. He thought that the Oom- 
missioners should carefully ascertain 
the requirements of the Universities, 
and be empowered then to decide the 
proportions in which each of the Colleges 
should subscribe to the common fund 
for carrying out the objects the Univer- 
sities were founded to achieve. Fur- 
ther, he thought that common funds 
should be established in each University 
for the various useful educational pur- 
poses in connection with learning and 
research; and he therefore supported 
the Bill as far as that was concerned. 
His objections to the Bill were based not 
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so much upon what it proposed: to do as 
to what it would leave undone. His 
desire was to see such important pro- 
blems solved as those which the noble 
Lord had mentioned, especially — for 
these were the chief omissions—as to the 
constitution of Convocation and Congre- 
gation, which at Oxford constituted the 
Legislative Body—and to the question of 
clerical fellowships. He hoped this last 
question would be discussed in the pro- 
gress of the Bill. He agreed in the 
main with the terms of the Preamble 
of the Bill—that it is expedient that 
provision should be made for enabling or 
compelling the Colleges to contribute more 
largely to University purposes. With 
the qualifications he had mentioned, he 
was therefore ready to support the Bill. 

Toe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE said, 
he was most anxious that the Bill should 
be passed this Session—and that, he 
hoped, might be regarded as a matter 
of certainty. Although he was not pre- 
pared to express his approval of the 
measure in every particular, either as to 
what it did or what it did not do, yet 
he thought that the Universities would 
have just cause of complaint if they were 
kept longer in suspense; and he also 
desired it to pass because he antici- 
pated that the result of the measure 
would be greatly to increase the useful- 
ness of the Universities. Since the 
passing of the Acts 20 years ago there 
had ,been great activity at both Univer- 
sities, and considerable efforts had been 
made to render their teaching wider and 
larger, and to include a greater range 
of subjects. He spoke principally of 
Cambridge, though he believed his 
observations applied as well to Oxford, 
and he thought that both Universities 
would do much more if there were funds 
applicable for their purposes. The 
Colleges were the only source from 
which such funds could be supplied ; 
and the Colleges themselves—or, at least, 
the greater part of them—acknowledged 
the claim the Universities had upon 
them, and were perfectly willing to con- 
tribute. He, for one, felt that the Uni- 
versities urgently required additional 
funds; and thinking that this Bill pro- 
vided the proper sources from which 
they would be derived, he could not but 
hope that the Bill would pass. He would 
give it his cordial approval and assent. 
As to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord (Lord Colchester), he did not agree 
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with him that there should be any fur- 
ther inquiry or that any was required 
before Parliament proceeded to legislate. 
There was a larger amount of informa- 
tion already collected than most persons 
appeared to be aware of, and whatever 
amount of information might be got to- 
gether, still the main working of the 
Bill must be left in the hands of the 
Commissioners themselves. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN also 
agreed that no further inquiry was 
necessary aoa to legislation. He must 
be allowed here to say that the Univer- 
sities and Parliament ought to acknow- 
ledge the fairness and impartiality with 
which the noble Marquess in charge of 
the measure had considered the many 
and difficult questions involved in it. 
There was one point on which he desired 
a statement from the noble Marquess. 
He perceived that the Bill proposed to 
deal with Schools and Colleges in a dif- 
ferent manner, and he hoped the noble 
Marquess would explain the reason why 
such a course was adopted. 


Viscount MIDLETON said, that the 
measure of this year was in many ways 
superior to the Bill of last Session. 
With much that had fallen from his 


noble Friend who had moved the 
Amendment he quite agreed; but he 
did not agree that there should be any 
further preliminary investigation, be- 
cause it was quite clear that everything 
would depend upon the manner in which 
the Commissioners carried out the pro- 
visions of this Bill. Under this Bill the 
Colleges would not be called upon to 
stand and deliver without being told for 
what they were going to give up their 
resources. That fact would, he be- 


lieved, conciliate a great deal of the | 


opposition which might otherwise have 
been expected from those Colleges which 
would be selected by the Commissioners 
as proper subjects for the prosecution of 
their inquiries and as proper sources 
from which to securerevenue. Besides, 
this Bill was more symmetrical in its 
details; its objects were more clearly 
defined, and the means to achieve those 
objects were more amply set forth. He 
still thought that too great partiality 
was exhibited for the University system. 
He should view with extreme alarm any 
attempt to weaken, still more to destroy, 
what he regarded as the excellence of 
the present College system, and he was 
therefore glad to see the safeguards 
which had been embodied in the Bill 
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now under consideration. As the Bill 
was infinitely better than the one of last 
year, and as it had already been fully 
considered in ‘‘ another place,’”’ he hoped 
it would be passed into law this Session. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think it was necessary for 
him to reply to the interesting speech of 
his noble Friend below the Gangway 
(Lord Colchester), because every subse- 
quent speaker had expressed himself 
satisfied with the information already 
obtained on the subject ; and, generally, 
their Lordships appeared to be of 
opinion that they ought not for the sake 
of any addition to their already abun- 
| dant knowledge expose the Universities 
ito the great evil and expense of 
‘further delay. The truth was that 
whatever they did—whatever conclusion 
they arrived at, they could not within 
that building pass a measure wholly 
adapted to the Universities. That must 
be done within the Universities them- 
selves—what they must do was to 
entrust large powers, with proper safe- 
guards, to the Commissioners, and con- 
fide to them the subsidiary inquiries 
which might be necessary. Of this he 
was assured — that no inquiry their 
Lordships’ House could order would be 
more satisfactory than that which his 
noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Selborne) would doubtless think it his 
duty to make. In reference to what 
his noble Friend who had just spoken 
(Viscount Midleton) had said, he must, 
'for his own part, disclaim having any 
janimosity to the College system, and 
ihe declined to identify the non-resident 
Fellows with that system. All the ad- 
vantages obtained from the Colleges 
were not conferred by the non-resident 
Fellows; but they involved a thorny 
subject, and an odium almost equal to 
the odium theologicum was approached 
when it was mentioned, and he had 
somewhat avoided it in re-introducing 
the Bill this Session. There was one 
fact he desired to recommend to his 
‘noble Friend. If he (the Marquess of 
| Salisbury) was on the Commission, and 
found himself in that impossible con- 
dition of having his own way, a larger 
change would, he thought, be made in 
the case of non-resident Fellows than 
was at all likely to come into effect from 
this Bill. But he was not on the Com- 
mission, and had not the slightest in- 
fluence on those who were on it. The 
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bers were well known, and he did not 
think the most Conservative among 
their Lordships had any reason to fear 
the adoption of revolutionary measures. 
As to the College system, he would only 
say that no men were more intensely 
orthodox than those who formed the 
Commission. He felt, therefore, that 
the fears of his noble Friend had no 
strong foundation. For his part, he did 
not think that the system of non-resident 
Fellows was destined to perpetual dura- 
tion ; he believed it impossible to defend 
it logically, but that was no necessary 
reason whyit should be abolished at once. 
If they were to abolish everything, the 
existence of which could not be logically 
defended, they would have a good deal 
to do in the way of re-construction. He 
did not think that they were prepared 
to get rid of the system referred to at 
present. They would be only willing 
to dispense with it as far as it might be 
necessary to secure funds for the Uni- 
versities as places of education. Then 
as to the constitution of the Universi- 
ties—that, too, was a thorny subject. 
He quite agreed that as to what should 
form a proper constitution of the Uni- 
versities there might be differences of 
opinion; but he was not prepared to 
hand over the country clergy connected 
with the Universities to the condemna- 
tion of noble Lords opposite. He looked 
upon the country clergy as the fly-wheel 
of the University machine. The noble 
Lord the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Lord Carlingford) had made use 
of the phrase ‘‘the real University.” 
That he (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
thought was a phrase which heonce heard 
from the lips of Mr. Bright in reference 
to the occasion when the abolition of the 
Paper Duties was rejected by that House. 
The measure, he said, was lost by 29, 
by those who had been brought up to 
vote, but it had been earried by ‘the 
real House of Lords.’”’ He suspected 
that Mr. Bright was about as right in 
speaking of the Peers who ordinarily 
worked the machinery of the House of 
Lords as the ‘‘ real’’ House of Lords as 
the noble Lord had been right in saying 
that those who ordinarily worked the 
academical system were entitled to the 
name of the ‘‘real University.” The 
truth was that the outside Members— 
those who formed what might be called 
the stragglers of any Legislative Body— 
were useful for the purpose he had just 
indicated—they prevented legislation 
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from falling into the hands of a clique, 
or being dominated by a faction, and 
they gave to its aims a certain degree 
of steadiness. and persistency. He 
therefore by no means desired to under- 
rate their usefulness. There was one 
little matter to which reference had 
been made in the course of the debate, 
and to which he should like to advert— 
namely, the position of the Schools under 
the Bill. It had been said that they 
had had a stronger protection afforded 
to them than that given to the Colleges 
under the Bill. But he thought that 
' one-half the amount of protection given 
to the Colleges had been overlooked. 
They were entitled to place upon the 
Commission three of their Members 
whenever the statutes which referred 
to them were under discussion. The 
Schools did not and could not enjoy the 
same privilege, because there was no 
Governing Body of the character which 
enabled the Colleges to be represented, 
and it was necessary to find some other 
form of protection. The Government, 
therefore, fell back upon the precedent 
of 1854, which affected the Schools and 
Colleges alike. The appearance of the 
Schools in the Bill was, but subsidiary, 
and it was not likely to alter their status; 
but the protection given to them would 
relieve them from any fears which they 
might entertain. He had now only to 
express, in conclusion, his gratification 
at the general goodwill with which the 
Bill had been received, and the prospect 
which that goodwill afforded that the 
measure would pass into law during 
the present Session. 

On Question, Whether the words 
proposed to be left out shall stand part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Then the original Motion was agreed 
to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Tne Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he understood from the draftsman 
that there were many alterations which 
it would be necessary to make, and 
he proposed to go into Committee pro 
formd on Thursday in order that the 
Bill might be re-printed. He should 
then ask their Lordships to go into 
Committee on the Bill on Thursday 
week, July 12. 


Bill committed. to. a Committee of, the 





Whole House on Thursday next, 
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PERSIA AND TURKEY--THE BOUN- 
DARY.—QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for information as to the boun- 
dary line between Turkey and Persia 
which was laid down by scientific officers 
under the auspices of the British Go- 
vernment some years ago; whether it 
has been formally agreed to; and, if not, 
for what reason it has not been called 
into operation? The noble Earl said 
that, although the Question stood in his 
own name, he had been requested to 
ape it upon the Paper by his noble 

riend (Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe), 
whose authority upon the Eastern Ques- 
tion was supreme, and whose interest in 
what was going on was undiminished 
by the weight of 90 years. He believed 
that there would be no difficulty on the 
part of the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
in answering the Question—although he 
did not know whether the reply might 
be altogether satisfactory to the interests 
concerned. He understood from his 
noble Friend (Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe} that the advance of the Russian 
forces into Asia Minor and their approach 
to the Persian frontier, gave more than 
usual interest to the diplomatic relations 
between Persia and Turkey. War be- 
tween those two countries was averted 
many years ago by the joint mediation 
of England and Russia. The immediate 
case of quarrel was a disputed frontier. 
The negotiation which ensued termi- 
nated ina Treaty. But fresh differences 
arose on drawing the boundary line. It 
was then agreed that a mapof the whole 
frontier country should be made on scien- 
tific principles with the view of removing 
all uncertainty from the points in dis- 
pute. Much time. was required for this 
operation; but finally all difficulties 
were overcome by the skill and perse- 
verance of agents employed by the me- 
diating Powers, and the result was a 
map from which no appeal could reason- 
ably be made. On an average breadth 
of about 50 miles, with a length of more 
than 700, it presented the local details 
of the whole region traversed by the 
boundary line. It. was, however, desir- 
able to know from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether the Turko-Persian 
boundary had ever been laid down in a 
settled and binding form in conformity 
with the map or even otherwise ; and, if 
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not, for what reasons the omission had 
been allowed to occur? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, as 
my noble Friend anticipates, I shall 
have no difficulty in giving him an 
Answer to the Question he has put to 
me. The best way of doing so is by 
laying before your Lordships in the 
fewest possible words a recapitulation 
of what has passed in connection with 
this matter. There isa slight verbal in- 
accuracy in the statement implied in the 
Question my noble Friend has put to 
me. It is not correct to say that any 
boundary line has been laid down by 
scientific officers under the auspices of 
the British Government. What has 
happened was this—As long ago as 
the year 1843 the British and Russian 
Governments engaged to use their good 
offices in bringing about a settlement of 
the boundary dispute which existed be- 
tween Persia and Turkey, and which at 
that time had very nearly led to war. 
In May, 1847, a Treaty was signed at 
Erzeroum between the Persian and 
Turkish Governments. The effect was 
to provide for the appointment by those 
two Governments of Commissioners by 
whom the boundary was to be defined. 
We, the British Government, were not 
parties to that Treaty, although we had 
a good deal to do with its conclusion. 
We agreed with the Russian Govern- 
ment to give our assistance in settling 
the boundaries, and we engaged to act 
as mediators in case of any dispute. In 
pursuance of that understanding, after 
the Treaty was concluded, English and 
Russian officers were employed in pre- 
paring maps of the country through 
which the boundary line had to pass. 
There were delays and difficulties of 
various kinds, with the cause of which 
I am not well acquainted ; but the re- 
sult was that those maps were not com- 
pleted until 1869. In that year they 
were handed in. A Convention was then 
signed between Persia and Turkey, by 
which it was agreed to maintain the 
status quo pending the final settlement of 
the boundary. The arrangement at that 
time stood as follows:—The mediating 
Powers, England and Russia, agreed 
that the boundary line ought to pass 
within the limits of the map so prepared. 
It included a considerable extent of 
eountry, but the fixing of the precise 
boundary itself was not undertaken by 
the English and Russian officers—that 
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was left to the Turkish and Persian Go- 
vernments to settle between them. But 
a proposal was added by the two me- 
diating Powers that if any difference 
should arise the point in dispute should 
be referred to them for their joint de- 
cision. In January, 1875, we received 
for the first time an official intimation 
that the Turkish and Persian Govern- 
ments had found themselves unable to 
agree upon a boundary line. Thereupon 
Sir Arnold Kemball was appointed on 
behalf of the British Government, and 
a Russian delegate was appointed by 
his own Government, to attend a Con- 
ference which was to be held on the 
subject. The Commissioners met and 
transacted some business; but the dif- 
ference of opinion between the two prin- 
cipal parties concerned was such that no 
understanding was arrived at ; and Iam 
sorry to say that from that time to the 
present it has not been found possible to 
induce them either to agree between 
themselves to settle a boundary line or 
to refer the question to the decision of 
any other Power. Neither side—I say 
it with all impartiality—has shown the 
slightest disposition to make any con- 
cession. They both seem to have acted 
upon the Oriental principle of doing 
nothing to-day which it is possible to 
put off—I will not say till to-morrow, 
but till next month or next year. Since 
the outbreak of the war the question has 
necessarily been hung up. The Russian 
Commissioner has been recalled, and 
Sir Arnold Kemball, as your Lordships 
are aware, is employed upon other duties. 
But although there have been excessive 
and vexatious delays, and though I am 
bound to say neither party has shown 
any great willingness to come to an un- 
derstanding, still the negotiation is not 
broken off—only suspended—and there 
is no reason why it should not be re- 
sumed when a favourable opportunity 
presents itself. I can assure my noble 
Friend and your Lordships that Her 
Majesty’s Government are fully aware 
of the extreme importance of preventing 
the outbreak of war between Persia and 
Turkey, and that they will lose no avail- 
able opportunity of endeavouring to 
avert such a public misfortune. 


Parliament—Privilege— 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


The Earl of Derby 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 3rd July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bruts—Select Committee 
—Report—Provisional Orders (Ireland) {Con- 
firmation (Holywood, &c.) * [192-225]. 

Committee—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) (re-comm.) [160], debate 
adjourned. 

Committee—Report—General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Dumbarton) * [208] — (Leith) * 
Ne 280 (Glesgow) * [210]; City of London 

mprovement ;Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Golden Lane, &c.) * [205]; Metropolis Im- 
provement Provisional Orders Confirmation * 
[206]; Greenock Improvement Provisional 
Order Confirmation * [207]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order (Sewage) * [176]. 
Withdrawn—Real Estate Intestacy * [40]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 
—20o— 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THIS HOUSE. 
NOTICE. 


Mr. BLAKE rose to give Notice that 
on Thursday he would ask the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell), Whe- 
ther, at a public meeting, helc. in Lon- 
don on Saturday, April 21, in speaking 
of the obstructive conduct of himself and 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
he used the words attributed to him in 
a report which appeared in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph of April 28—namely, 

‘We have only been at the work two months, 
and they—the English Members—would be glad 
to be rid of us; but I don’t know what state of 
mind they will be in when the end of the Session 
comes, nor can they devise a plan to stop us. 

If we had only ten men we could put a 
stop to all their work..... If we can’t meet 
por in the field and assert our rights with cold 
steel——’ 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The Ques- 
tion which the hon. Member is now 
giving Notice of putting on a subsequent 
occasion to the hon. Member for Meath 
does not relate to any Bill or Motion 
before the House. According, therefore, 
to the Rules of the House, it cannot be 


ut. 
. Mr. BLAKE said, that with the “ia 
dulgence of the House, he would 
reasons for the Question, and conclu Kite 
WA a Motion. 
SPEAKER: The hon, Member 
gay ie cover of a Motion for the 
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Adjournment of the House, do anything 
which is irregular. 

Mr. BLAKE: Then I will, on the 
earliest opportunity, call the attention of 
the House to the reports of Zhe Times 
and Zhe Datly Telegraph as a question 
of Privilege affecting the Members of 
this House. 


STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE 
HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, looking to the state of Public 
Business in this House and the difficul- 
ties under which private Members are 
now contending, he will recommend the 
House to rescind, for the remainder of 
the Session, the half-past Twelve Rule ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government are 
continually ‘‘looking to the state of 
Public Business in this House,’”’ and 
looking at the difficulties with which 
not only “private Members” as they 
are good enough to denominate them- 
selves, but Members of the Government 
also, are contending, but I am not at 
present prepared to make any proposal 
on the subject, I think, after recent 
events, it would be proper that we should 
consider the whole subject, and then, 
perhaps, I shall be, able to answer the 
Question of the hon. Member. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL, 


QUESTION. 
Taz O’CONOR DON: I wish to 


offer a few words in éxplanation before 

utting a Question I have on the Paper. 

on. Gentlemen will remember that on 
Thursday the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that the Government in- 
tended to take Supply upon every Go- 
vernment day, with some exceptions, 
including to-day, until they had made 
some considerable progress, and to take 
Votes in this order—namely, the Army 
Estimates, the English and Scotch Edu- 
cation Votes, and the Irish Education 
Votes, On the latter I have a Motion 
which is likely to raise a discussion of 
some length and of considerable interest 
. in Ireland. On Thursday I informed 
the right hon. Gentleman that if he was 
in a position to tell us that the Govern- 
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ment could give a day for the discussion 
of the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) at 
some reasonable period, I would not 
bring on my Motion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. I made that offer 
with the desire not of obstructing Busi- 
ness, but rather expediting it, and as- 
sisting the Government to get through 
the work of the Session. On Friday 
the right hon. Gentleman held out some 
hopes that a day might be given. Since 
then—yesterday—the Army Estimates 
were brought forward, and notwith- 
standing what occurred this morning, I 
am justified in saying that considerable 
and substantial progress was made with 
them. If the Estimates were taken in 
the ordinary course, and no unusual ob- 
struction were offered to them, we might 
naturally expect that the Irish Education 
Votes would be reached next week. I 
have been asked by several hon. Members 
whether I shall go on with my Motion 
or not. It would be a great convenience 
to myself and to several hon. Members, 
and to the House, to know whether that 
Motion is to be proceeded with or not ; 
and I am unable to give an answer or to 
decide what course I will take with re- 
gard to my Motion, until I know what 
the Government says with regard to giv- 
ing a day for the discussion of the Uni- 
versity Bill. And I ask the question 
now, and not as a matter of favour to the 
Irish Representatives, but with the view 
of expediting Public Business. Having 
explained the object of my Question, I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, If he will state more definitely 
than he has hitherto done whether the 
Government can give a day for the dis- 
cussion of the Irish University Educa- 
tion Bill; and, if so, whether it is likely 
that such day can be given before the 
end of the present month ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon has accurately described what 
passed, but he has slightly misunder- 
stood what I said about the Supply. I 
stated that the first business of the Go- 
vernment would be Supply in the order 
in which the hon. Gentleman mentions 
it, and I said we proposed in the present 
week to give every day at our disposal, 
except this morning, which was appro- 
priated for another purpose, to discus- 
sions in Supply. I did not say that all 
other Government business would be 
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laid aside till we got through Supply, 
because there are two Bills which it is 
important for us to proceed’ with— 
namely, the Indian Loan Bill and the 
South Africa Bill; and although I ad- 
here to the arrangement as to going on 
with Supply every day this week, I can- 
not bind myself to go on with it there- 
after, to the exclusion of those Bills. 
With regard to the subject of Irish 
University Education, I understand the 
Question in this way—the hon. Gentle- 
man and others look forward to a dis- 
cussion upon it in connection with the 
Trish Education Estimates; but I am 
informed that it would be more conve- 
nient to Irish Members generally if the 
discussion arose, not on the Education 
Estimates, but on the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt). To that arrangement the Go- 
vernment are perfectly prepared to 
accede, with a view to convenience, but 
it must be on the understanding that we 
are not to have the discussion twice 
over; and what I understood to be the 
intention with which we made the offer 
was this—if the Estimates pass without 
the discussion being raised on the Uni- 
versity question, we would provide a day 
as speedily as possible afterwards for the 
discussion of the Irish University Bill. 
That is an arrangement we are prepared 
to adhere to; but, of course, if the 
question should be raised on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon, our 
engagement to find a day for the discus- 
sion of the Bill must be considered over. 
We are not bound by it. The hon. 
Member asks whether it is likely that a 
day can be given before the end of the 
present month. I must refer the hon. 
Gentlemen to some of the hon. Members 
who sit near him. We are perfectly 
unable, if matters are to proceed as they 
have been proceeding, to say on what 
day anything can be brought on. “We 
are anxious to bring the subject forward 
as soon as possible; but Notice shall be 
given as soon as we find ourselves in a 
position to do so. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
QUESTION. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether, now 
that it is more than probable that: the 
Colorado beetle may reach) Ireland, 
where its depredations: would: be :very 
injurious, steps will» be taken by the 
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Government to give such information as 
will render the recognition of the insect 
easy, together with instructions pointing 
out the best means for its destruction 
and the places where the deposit of its 
eggs are most likely to be found ? 

m MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
I fear it is possible that the Colorado 
beetle may reach Ireland, though I think 
the hon, Member goes too far in assum- 
ing that it is more than probable that 
such will be the case. However, I quite 
agree with him as to the serious conse- 
quences that would result from any ex- 
tensive ravages of this insect in Ireland ; 
and I will, after communication with the 
authorities in Great Britain, see how far 
his suggestion can be acted upon. But 
I would point out that to some extent 
that information has been furnished by 
the private enterprize of the proprietor 
of The Farmers’ Gazette in Dublin. Two 
years ago a large coloured engraving of 
the beetle and information as to its 
habits were circulated largely among 
the agriculturists in Ireland owing to 
the public spirit of that gentleman. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to 
ask a Question, of which I have given 
the Government private Notice, Whether 
the Mediterranean Fleet, which we have 
been informed has left the Pirseus, has 
been ordered to proceed to Besika Bay? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir; it is quite true. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


—o0.or— 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.—NOTICE. 


Mr. PULESTON gave Notice that 
he would move on Thursday— 

That in- Committee of the Whole House no 
Member have power to move.more than once 
either that the Chairman do report Progress, or 
that the Chairman leave the Chair, and that no 
Member who has made one of those Motions 
have power to move the other in the same Com- 
mittee,” 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
LATE SITTINGS.—NOTICE. 
Mr. ‘WHALLEY: I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday I shall move— 


“That the practice of commencing business 
in this House’ at’ hours varying on each day, 
and continuing its sittings up to indefinite and 




















unseasonable hours of the night and morning is 
at variance with experience as to the Fk 
mode of transacting public, business, and alike 
inconsistent with the convenience of Members 
and the ‘discharge of the duties of this House,”’ 
and I beg now, Sir, to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the pur- 

ose—— 
B Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot interpose in the ordinary Busi- 
ness of the House. I was about to call 
upon the Clerk to read the Orders of the 
Day, which is the Business laid down by 
this House for itself. The Clerk will 
te proceed to read the Orders of the 

ay. 

Mn. WHALLEY again endeavoured 
to interpose, but the Clerk called the 
first Order of the Day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—0m— 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL 
—[Brxx '160.] 


(Mr. Richard Smyth, The O’ Conor Don, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, 

Mr. Redmond.) 

COMMITTEE ON RE-COMMITMENT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th June], ‘‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee on the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill) ; and 
which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, it is not expe- 
dient that the provisions. of this Bill should be 
extended to the whole of Ireland,”—(Mr. 
Murphy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH was pro- 
ceeding to address the Committee, 
when— 

Tue O'DONOGHUE rose to a point 
of Order. He wished to ask the Speaker 
whether the hon. Member for ‘London- 
derry, having; already addressed. the 
House, it was competent for him to 
speak again in the same debate ; cer- 
tainly he had. spoken, though, briefly, 
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when moving the Order for proceeding 
with the consideration of the Bill in 
Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Londonderry has not spoken on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Murphy), and he is there- 
fore quite in Order. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH: I rise to 
address the House for a few minutes at 
great disadvantage, for I feel that whilst 
time in the long run is fighting on the 
side of this Bill, the sand-glass of to-day 
is exhausting itself at my expense, and 
every moment I occupy I am giving 
comfort to my opponents. But, as it 
has been formally announced that per- 
sistent talk is to do for the Bill a work 
which fair argument cannot do, I may 
as well appropriate to myself a few 
minutes of the time upon which an un- 
reasoning set has been made. I have 
often during my life heard of the tyranny 
of majorities; but I had to come into 
the House of Commons to learn what is 
implied in the tyranny of minorities. 
Sir, I perceive that there is a determi- 
nation that minorities shall dictate to 
this House, and that the will alike of 
the country and of this House shall be 
thwarted and defied by a combination of 
Members, who, worsted in argument 
and in division, betake themselves to the 
tactics of despair, and pursue a course 
which, if persevered in much longer, will 
reduce Parliamentary government to an 
absurdity. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork, in that admirable speech 
which he delivered on Wednesday— 
admirable for its purpose, because it 
was length that was required—was par- 
ticularly copious in statistics; and so 
profound was the impression produced 
by his figures that the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
was instantaneously converted by them, 
according to his own confession. I 
hazard the opinion that this is the first 
instance in the history of the English 
Parliament in which an experienced and 
venerable English statesman was sud- 
denly converted from the error of his 
ways by a sheet of police statistics read 
by an Irishman for the purpose of talk- 
ing out a Bill. Having so flexible a 
mind as that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield to deal with, I 
should not wonder if he will be con- 
verted back again before this debate 
closes. I am sure, if statistics will do 
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it; we have the means ready at our 
hand. But was the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield ever an advocate 
for Sunday closing? He made a speech 
on the 12th of July last year against 
the second reading of the Bill, and read 
a lecture, first to the Government, and 
next to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
for giving any countenance to the mea- 
sure; and yet on Wednesday he got up 
and told us that he had been convineed 
by the statistics of the hon."Member for 
Cork. The hon. and learned Member 
bases his claim to have been considered 
friendly to the Bill on Wednesday morn- 
ing last by the circumstance that he 
voted for the postponement of the 
Standing Orders that the Sunday Closing 
Bill might come on for discussion. Yes, 
he did so; and I have been obliged to 
rebuke some suspicious people for saying 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
gave that vote because he had come 
down to the House to make a speech 
against the Bill, and could not have 
made it all if the Orders of the Day had 
not been postponed. I have had to 
defend the hon. and learned Member 
against these. imputations, and it was 
about as difficult a task as I ever under- 
took. Sir, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber never was, I believe, an advocate 
for Sunday closing in the whole course 
of his life; and the idea that was in his 
mind on Wednesday that he had been 
suddenly convinced and converted by 
the Irish logarithmic tables of the hon. 
Member for Cork, I must regard as 
nothing else than a case of political self- 
delusion. And what was the nature of 
these statistics? Why, it is found that 
there are fewer arrests for drunkenness 
on Sundays in Ireland than on other 
days of the week, Saturday in parti- 
cular; and he draws the inference from 
this that there is less drinking on Sun- 
days than on other days. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) pertinently reminded 
the House that there are fewer hours 
for getting drunk on Sundays, only one- 
half the usual number. But I can assign 
additional reasons for the difference. 
We had it in evidence before the Select 
Committee that the persons arrested are 
generally the habitual drunkards, and as 
they are captured in large numbers on 
Saturday night, they are already in the 
lock-up,.on Sunday... Besides, .it. was 
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stated to us that no one is arrested for 
merely getting drunk. He must also be 
disorderly or incapable to subject himself 
to arrest. We were also told that friends 
look after drunken friends on Sundays 
more vigilantly than they do on other 
days of the week, being more at leisure. 
We have no means of knowing the exact 
proportion of young men or young 
women who escape arrest just because 
they are able to walk or are in charge 
of friends, or are not creating disorder 
in the streets.. Sunday is not the habitual 
drunkard’s day, for he is generally in 
gaol on Saturday night; but: it is the 
day young men and young women, of 
whom the police take little notice, are 
exposed to special temptation, and when 
the seeds are sown which bear fruit in 
the demoralization of their after-life, 
Sunday is the tippling day of the young; 
it is not the day of revel for the drunkards. 
Honest working men and their wives 
have frequently expressed to me their 
wish that this Bill might pass. Why? 
Because their children frequent the 
public-houses on Sunday. These police 
statistics which had such an elevating 
influence on the mind of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield give us 
no criterion of the havoc made in the 
morals of the young during the drinking 
hours on Sunday. I have not done with 
the statistics of the hon. Member for 
Cork. He ventured into another field, 
and undertook to analyze the votes of 
Irish Members on this question. He 
prefaced this part of the subject by an 
attack upon the officials and members of 
the Irish Sunday Closing Association. 
The hon. Gentleman is incapable of 
saying anything which he does not be- 
lieve ; but, nevertheless, he said things 
which are not true, and he said other 
things which he could not know to be 
true. He asserted that the United 
Kingdom Alliance supplies funds, I 
think he said to the amount of £250,000. 
[Mr. Murpuy: No, no!] Well, at all 
events, that they were closely connected 
with the Irish Sunday closing agitators. 
If that were so, there would be nothing 
to be ashamed of. But, Sir, if my hon. 
Friend’s memory were a little more im- 
partial in the marshalling of facts, he 
would not have fallen into a mistake 
which is only to be expected in blunted 
minds. This very allegation was made 
the subject of a searching inquiry by the 
hon, Member himself in the Select Com- 
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mittee, and it was denied, disproved, and 
solemnly repudiated in every form of lan- 
guage that could be conceived in reply 
to the hon. Member’s own questions. I 
listened with astonishment as he retailed 
these unfounded and disproved allega- 
tions; and I confess that my wonder 
was intensified as I contemplated that 
marvellous versatility of memory whereby 
he could remember some things so well 
and forget others so easily. My hon. 
Friend is scandalized at the selfishness 
of the officials of the Irish Sunday 
Closing Association. I am unable to 
follow the hon. Gentleman into these 
mysterious regions of human motive; 
but I will say that the officials of an 
honourable organization stand before 
another tribunal than the one to which 
they are summoned by the hon. Member 
for Cork, the tribunal of his own judg- 
ment. My hon. Friend, from that high 
region of disinterested patriotism, where 
he and his Followers breathe the pure 
air of political life, may well find it diffi- 
cult to make allowance for human weak- 
ness. But I am happy to think that I 
now address an Assembly of Gentlemen 
who are willing to take me and my 
Friends for what we seem to be, and not 
for what we may be in the baseness of 
our own hearts. But I am almost for- 
getting the statisties. Now, for my 
hon. Friend’s analysis of the Irish yote. 
He impugns the accuracy of the figures 
published by the Sunday Closing Asso- 
ciation. They put forward 59 Members 
from Ireland as having voted for the 
Resolution last year, and two as pairing 
in its favour. My hon. Friend has exa- 
mined ‘the list, and can only find 51 
Irish names in the Division List in 
favour of my Resolution. I am very 
sorry that he could not find more. 
Seventy Irish Members actually voted 
in the division of the 12th of May, 1876 
—59 for and 11 against the Motion. 
These were the 11 of all Ireland. He 
forgot to tell us anything about the 11; 
but as, in the course of his speech, he 
said so frequently that he did not like 
to detain the House, we must assume 
that when he made omissions it was 
simply because he was unwilling to 
speak longer than two hours and ten 
minutes. But what is the use of haggling 
about the Irish vote in 1876? Let us 
have the Irish vote in 1877. I am not 
afraid of it, and I' challenge the hon. 
Member for Cork to give up his miser- 





able policy of obstruction, and meet us 
in fair battle. We can soon end all 
controversy about the Irish vote—20 
minutes will do it. But we have been 


| told that we who support this measure 


do not represent our constituents. Now, 
I dare affirm that if there was one thing 
which an Irish Member is good at it is 
understanding his constituents; and I 
believe that some of us—I do not say 
whether I include or exclude myself— 
vote for this Bill, not so much because 
we are fanatical Sunday-closers, as be- 
eause our constituents expect us to do it. 
You need not talk to me about knowing 
Irish opinion. Each Member has enough 
to do in keeping pace with the opinion 
of the people who sent him here, without 
troubling himself about general Irish 
opinion. I know my own constituents, 
and I shall answer for no others. Each 
Member will answer for himself and for 
those who sent him here in the Division 
Lobbies; and I do not believe that there 
is one Member from all Ireland who will 
go into the Lobby with me knowing that 
his vote will oust him at the next Elec- 
tion. The House may, therefore, make 
its mind easy about Irish opinion. The 
fact is simply this—those constituencies 
where the publican interest dominates 
are against the Bill; and whenever that 
interest or power is inappreciable the 
constituencies are for it—there is no 
opinion in Ireland against it but trade 
opinion, and we deny that trade as trade 
has anything to do with Sunday. There 
are 28 counties in Ireland, out of which 
not a single Petition has come to this 
House this year against the Bill. We 
are asked to wait another year and see 
what a revulsion of opinion will take 
place. We were asked the same last 
year and the year before. 

‘Man never is, but always to be blest.” 
Our opponents never are, but always to 
be, supported by the country. The right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland admitted at the beginning of the 
Session that he had been affected last 
year by the prophecies of re-action from 
the hon. Members for Cork and Dun- 
dalk, but that he had come to the con- 
clusion that they were not prophets at 
all. Ireland will speak with the same 
voice to-day if she gets the chance as 
she did on the 12th of May, 1876. I 
think we have a right to expect some 
Member of the Government to declare 
their intention with regard to this ques- 








tion. Are they going to remain passive 
and allow this minority to override the 
will of the House of Commons? We 
had better know the worst at once, that 
we may shape our course accordingly. 
I give all fair warning that a talk-out 
to-day shall not be accepted by me as a 
final struggle on this Bill. If the mino- 
rity is in despair, the majority is in 
earnest. I want to know whether the 
Government wishes this question settled? 
It can settle it if it pleases. Before I 
sit down I must glance for a moment at 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth). 
His patriotism and eloquence are ac- 
knowledged in all quarters of this 
House, and his words have always the 
weight which attaches by a generous 
paradox to a man who stands alone. 
I understood my hon. Friend to speak 
disparagingly of any attempt made by 
this Imperial Parliament to govern Ire- 
land according to Irish ideas; for, as 
this is an Imperial Parliament, it can 
only take account of Imperial interests, 
and not allow itself to be swayed by 
local sentiment. When I heard my hon. 
Friend laying down these great and 
even dread principles of Imperial policy, 
I could not forget that I was receiving 
instruction from a man who has a theory 
of his own for breaking up the Imperial 
Parliament, and who, I suppose, would 
not be sorry to see Imperial government 
rendered less tolerable than it is. I have 
not the least doubt that he gave sound 
advice from his own point of view; but 
I am convinced it is most dangerous ad- 
vice to be accepted by the friends of Im- 
perial government. If local ideas are to 
be disregarded by this House, it needs 
no prophet to see that thedays of Imperial 
government on a Constitutional basis 
will soon be numbered. I submit that 
taking account of local ideas is an Im- 
perial interest. No Empire ever long 
survived an attempt to govern all its 
dependencies by one cast iron code of 
law. The Roman Empire, so long as it 
was wise and powerful, accommodated 
itself to the prejudices and feelings of 
Provinces and Kingdoms it annexed. 
When it reduced another and another 
nation under its sway it respected their 
local customs, and did not disdain to 
elevate their gods and demi-gods to 
niches in its temple. Its Procurators 
and pro-OConsuls were sent to govern 
African and Asiatic Provinces according 
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to African and Asiatic ideas. The San- 
hedrim sat at Jerusalem, it may be a 
little overawed, but not coerced by the 
sceptre of the Czxsars; and Corinth was 
conceded something of its local liberty, 
It was not until the doctrine of my hon. 
Friend became'a dominant force in the 
Empire, and local ideas began to be 
scouted as unworthy of Imperial con- 
sideration, that the fabric fell, and out 
of its ruins new despotisms arose. Sir, 
let us beware of stretching out the limbs 
of Ireland until they fill the Procrustean 
bed of a rigid English policy, for, if we 
attempt this, we shall at once disable 
Ireland, and bring a curse and dishonour 
upon England. Give Ireland her way 
when it can do you no harm, and, if you 
cannot attach her people to your sway, 
you will at least stand out before the 
civilized world as a Government that did 
its best to justify and render tolerable 
its supremacy. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he had listened 
with great attention to the able and elo- 
quent speech of his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down, in the hope that he 
would have adduced arguments to meet 
the statistics and the arguments em- 
ployed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. Murphy); but he had 
listened in vain, for he had failed to dis- 
cover anything like substantial argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill. His hon. 
Friend had accused them of a persistent 
attempt to talk out the measure and of 
defying the opinion of the majority of 
the House. Ifa small minority of the 
Representatives of Ireland had endea- 
voured by such arguments as they could 
employ to convince the House that this 
was a measure which was not acceptable 
to the majority of the people of Ireland, 
he did not see how they had exposed 
themselves to the accusations which his 
hon. Friend had brought against them. 
Well, the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill had called its opponents a little 
band who were afraid to meet in fair 
Parliamentary discussion the majority 
who were the supporters of the Bill. He 
left the House to judge of the correct- 
ness of that statement. He believed that 
on every occasion on which the subject 
had been brought forward they had en- 
deavoured fairly and honestly, and so 
far as was in their power, by argument, 
to convince the House, and he did not 
despair of attaining that object. Now, 
he had had very considerable doubt ‘as 





















to whether he himself would have taken 
a part in the discussion, until he had felt 
that it was an obligation incumbent upon 
every Irish Member who dissented from 
the view which had been so extensively 
before the House, to the effect that opi- 
nion in Ireland was unanimous in fayour 
of the Bill, to say so. He denied that 
view altogether, and he was there with 
his Friends to say that that was not so, 
and that not only was the opinion of the 
people of Ireland not unanimous on the 
subject, but that a, majority of all classes 
was opposed to it. Now, there was no 
doubt that it was an opposite impression 
to that conveyed, doubtless unintention- 
ally, that had resulted in a conviction in 
the minds of hon, Gentlemen and right 
hon. Gentlemen in the House which had 
induced them to give their support to the 
Bill. His desire was to undeceive those 
hon. Gentlemen who had been misled by 
those misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tions. Now, it had been: stated in: the 
course of that debate that the minority 
sustaining the opposition had been led 
on by personal interests. and considera- 
tions. For himself he must say that he 
had no personal interest whatever in the 
matter, and the only influence he was 
guided by was that of his own personal 
conviction that the Bill would be received 
by the people of Ireland with disfayour, 
and that it was a measure injurious to 
the happiness and contentment of the 
Irish people. He had stated that he 
himself had no personal interest. in the 
matter, and he hoped, therefore, to be 
able to approach the subject unbiassed, 
and to examine the question solely with 
a view to arriving at a fair and just con- 
clusion. Now, Ireland had a popula- 
tion, in round numbers, of 5,500,000. 
That. population was divided into three 
classes—the upper, the middle, and the 
working classes. It was obvious to 
everybody who knew Ireland that the 
upper classes formed a very small sec- 
tion of the people, They were composed 
of the nobility and the landed gentry, 
and took a very small interest in a ques- 
tion of that character, inasmuch as they 
were, to a very small extent, influenced 
by its operation.. Then, there was the 
middle class of the country; and if he 
might take a standard to arrive at the 
numerical value and, power and influence 
of that class, he thought he could not do 
better than to illustrate it by the list of 
Parliamentary, electors... What did he 
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find? Well, he found that this class, 
as represented, consisted of 53,590 elec- 
tors in cities and towns, and 173,860 
electors in counties, making 227,450 in 
all. Well, suppose the number were 
doubled, and all supposed to be in favour 
of Sunday closing, it left about 5,000,000 
persons classed as the working classes 
who were to be dealt with by the present 
Bill. Those 5,000,000 were the people 
they were asked to legislate for and to 
restrain by Act of Parliament from par- 
taking on Sundays of what had become 
the necessary of life with the great ma- 
jority of them. He did not desire to say 
anything harsh or disrespectful with 
regard to those who were the supporters 
of this Bill, as he sympathized to a con- 
siderable extent with their object. He 
had himself endeavoured to advance the 
cause of temperance, and he could co- 
operate with them cheerfully up to a 
certain point; but he maintained that, 
instead of benefiting the people and the 
cause of temperance, they were actually 
promoting the reverse and bringing ona 
condition of things which everybody who 
desired the welfare of the Irish people 
must deplore. Well, what did those 
gentlemen tell them with respect to that 
Bill? Why, they told a tale which 
mocked at the people and challenged the 
evidences. of experience and common 
sense. They told them that those 
5,000,000 people came to them praying 
them as suppliants to protect them 
against temptation ; that they acknow- 
ledged. themselves to be weak-minded 
people, intemperate and incapable of 
restraint, and that they therefore peti- 
tioned the House to close the places where 
they could get refreshments on Sundays 
in order to save them from ruin. Was 
that a likely condition of things? Was 
there ever such a libel uttered against the 
independence and free action of a people ? 
Why, everyone who had taken an interest 
in the social condition of the people 
must be aware that they were striving 
every day more and more for freedom 
from restraint and liberty of action. 
That was a fact they must at once re- 
cognize. They saw it in every turn of 
life ; and yet these were the people who, 
they were told by the promoters of that 
Bill, wanted Parliament to restrain and 
control them, and prevent the exercise 
of their independent judgment in mat- 
ters. which they believed to conduce to 
their, own comfort and convenience. 














Why, let them look at the labour or- 
ganizations of the country. Let them 
see the extent to which Friendly Socie- 
ties, Trades Unions, and Co-operative 
Associations had spread. What were 
they to infer from these organizations ? 
Why, that the people were becoming 
self-reliant ; that they understood how 
to work and to manage for themselves ; 
and he believed that this Bill would be 
an affront and an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the people. What force was 
there in their arguments in favour of 
extending the Parliamentary franchise 
amongst the working classes if they 
were incapable of self-restraint and 
could not take care of themselves? He 
confessed he was unable to reconcile two 
such discordant principles, and he left 
the task in the hands of the supporters 
of the Bill. There was another point 
which had been alluded to by his hon. 
Friend, and that was the Petitions which 
had been presented to the House. The 
hon. Member dwelt a good deal upon 
the evidence that was supplied by the 
Petitions that were presented to the 
House either for or against the measure. 
Well, he had taken the trouble to exa- 
mine some of those Petitions, and what 
did he find? He thought it would be a 
fair and reasonable starting-point to 
commence on the day of the first sitting 
of the Select Committee on the Bill. 
That was on the 28rd of February, and 
down to the 26th of June—the date of 
the last of the Petitions appearing 
officially before the House—he found 
that there were 172 Petitions from Ire- 
land against the Bill, with 73,243 bond 
Jide signatures. On the other hand, he 
found that there 407 Petitions in favour 
of the Bill, with but 44,090 signatures. 
But there was something stranger still, 
and he should like to submit to the 
House the manner in which those Peti- 
tions were made up. Ofthe 407 Petitions 
103 were from places in England; 146 
were from Presbyterian and Methodist 
congregations—that was to say, from 
Sabbatarians. Only 158 were from the 
general public in Ireland, and if-he 
were to assume the proportion that that 
158 would bear towards the 407 it would 
give signatures to the number of 17,000 
in favour of the Bill against 73,243 
against it. But he had a remarkable 
list of 126 Petitions presented on one 
day, the 8th of May, 1876, from English 
Methodist congregations. In addition 
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to that he had taken a list of Petitions 
ae ery last year, and amongst those 

e found there had been 1,200 Petitions 
presented by Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist congregations, and those were re- 
presented to the House as being the 
opinions, or as representing the opinions, 
of the people of Ireland on the subject. 
But he might say that there would have 
been many more Petitions presented 
before this year against the Bill, but for 
the fact that the people did not believe 
that the Government would consent to 
so galling a measure, and that there was 
a feeling that the right hon. Gentleman 
who was responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland was not in favour of 
the principles of the Bill. The people 
of Ireland came to learn pretty well 
and pretty shrewdly what the opinions, 
to a certain extent at least, of the Go- 
vernment were upon this subject, and 
they argued with themselves that the 
Government would never permit a Bill 
of that extraordinary character, at least 
in its then shape, to pass the House of 
Commons. It, however, came to their 
knowledge that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland wished to act justly, to give time 
for inquiry, and not to endanger the 
peace of the country by precipitate ac- 
tion and in experimentalizing on the 
people of Ireland to prepare for a 
more extensive agitation of a similar 
measure for England. When the peo- 
ple of Ireland were awakened for the 
first time to the consciousness that 
there was a determination to pass the 
Bill, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
had agreed to submit it to a Select Com- 
mittee for examination, what was the 
result? From the 23rd of February 
there had been Petitions from bond fide 
signatories in Ireland, and while 73,243 
petitioned against the Bill, he had shown 
by statistics that those in favour of the 
Bill amounted to something less than 
17,000, and still they were told that the 
people of Ireland favoured a measure of 
this kind. It had been shown con- 
clusively that this Bill would rather in- 
crease than diminish drunkenness ; that 
it would create an illegal trade; that it 
would demoralize the people by teach- 
ing them how to break the law; and 
that it would familiarize wives and 
families with tippling in homes at pre- 
sent free from it. No doubt his hon. 
Friends desired, as far as they could, 
to promote the happiness and comfort of 























the people of Ireland and: to: elevate 
their condition ; but he took the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to those Gentle- 
men that their object would be better 
accomplished if they endeavoured to ele- 
vate the condition of the people by 
educating them. It was not the way 
to elevate the people of a country by 
passing restrictive and coercive mea- 
sures. They all knew the character of 
the Irish people. Treat them kindly, 
and almost anything could be done with 
them. Subject them to restriction and 
coercion, and they knew their character. 
On Sunday, at present, there was only 
one means of enjoyment which the 
lower classes could have recourse to. 
He did not contend that it was one 
which, if other facilities were provided, 
would be either a desirable or a suit- 
able one. But, at the same time, it 
must be remembered that in an agricul- 
tural country like Ireland these people 
came, in many cases, a considerable dis- 
tance to their places of worship on Sun- 
days. There was only one place to 
which they had recourse, and from that 
they would now be driven ruthlessly into 
the streets without a door open to re- 
ceive them or a friend to give them 
welcome. The amount of drinking on 
Sundays was not more than one-half 
what it was on Saturdays, although it 
was the holiday of the working classes 
and the day when they were free to meet 
their friends and enjoy themselves. It 
was not necessary for him to dwell upon 
the fact that even in the places where 
Sunday closing was introduced it had 
rather increased than diminished drunk- 
enness, and it seemed to him that if hon. 
Gentlemen would turn their attention to 
other means of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the working classes, by opening 
museums, picture galleries, and public 
gardens on Sundays, they would find 
ample field for their labour and exer- 
tions. He hoped the supporters of the 
Bill would assent to such a modification 
of its provisions as would considerably 
relax their rigid and severe character, 
and render the Bill acceptable to the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. A. MOORE took it for granted 
that the majority of the people of Ire- 
land were in favour of the measure. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable 
than the minority. They came to the 
House four years after the question was 
first, agitated, and. asked them to con- 
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sider the views of the people, as if they 
had not: been before thou for the last 
four years. Was it not a test question 
at the General Election? Seven elec- 
tions had been held in Ireland since 
then, and in every case a supporter of 
the Bill had been elected, and in four 
places opponents were replaced by pro- 
moters. Again, the Bill was carried by 
an overwhelming majority on its second 
reading; and were they to be told 
that all these resources and all these 
names, which implied so much wealth 
and influence, had not met in the 
interests of the licensed victuallers? 
Were they to be told that these names, 
that influence, and that power were not 
able to get up one or two meetings 
against the Bill? He had been told that 
only county Members were in favour of 
the Bill. He represented a borough, 
and he honestly believed it was the wish 
of his constituents that the Bill should 
pass. He had received from a constitu- 
ency of 10,000 people a Petition in favour 
of the Bill signed by 2,700; and, de- 
ducting the children and those incapable 
of signing, that pretty well gave them 
every available man in the town. In 
the county of Tipperary some of the 
police districts were in the Roman Ca- 
tholie diocese of Waterford and some in 
the archdiocese of Cashel, and in the 
latter drinking was prohibited by eccle- 
siastical authority on Sunday. Taking 
three Sundays in the latter diocese they 
found the convictions for drunkenness 
on those days were nil, five and three, 
as against 113, 57, and 46 in the other 
three districts. The principle of the Bill 
was likely to prove equally successful 
elsewhere when backed up by the civil 
power. He hoped that hon. Members 
would not persist in opposing the Bill 
inordinately, as it might result in the 
privileges of minorities having to be 
considered. 

Mr. GOULDING said, that the hon. 
Member for Kinsale (Mr. Collins) had 
told them that the Bill was for one class 
of persons. He denied that altogether. 
The Bill was asked for by the people of 
Ireland. Their ministers, and particu- 
larly the Bishops, of all denominations, 
had asked for the Bill, and the people 
themselves had asked for it, and he be- 
lieved it would be a more useful measure 
to Ireland than any that had been passed 
for along time. They were told of the 
danger of young children being brought 
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under the influence of drink. He denied 
that, as children, if they drank at all, 
could drink with their parents when they 
were out. If that were class legislation, 
why did not the Irish people come for- 
ward at a meetings and protest 
against it 

Mr. 8. MOORE said, he had formerly 
opposed the Bill because, like many 
others, he considered it an arbitrary 
measure, not likely to lessen drinking, 
and he thought most certainly would 
increase the illicit sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sundays. In opposing it, he 
had been in the minority of Irish Mem- 
bers and of the House, and though he 
held very strongly that the rights of the 
minority should be at least expressed, or 
have the power given to them of a full 
expression, he thought that a measure, 
seemingly of such importance, that from 
a private Bill it was nearly magnified 
intoa Government measure. The small 
minority should bow to the whole of 
the majority of the House. The voice 
of his own country had spoken in favour 
of the Bill, or of a modified measure, 
and those of his constituents who were 
opposed to it had remained almost 
silent. He would not vote against the 
second reading of the Bill, but would 
earnestly ask the promoters of it to meet 
its opponents half way. He asked them 
not to hold out for ‘all or nothing,” but 
to give its opponents, who, like himself, 
had no interest in the liquor traffic, credit 
for having equally with themselves the 
goodofIrelandatheart. Hewouldremind 
them that even in legislation a little loaf 
was better than no bread; and they must 
not forget, in pleading for restriction on 
behalf of the thirsty few, what were the 
requirements of the many who did not 
get tipsy on Sunday. He merely wished 
to ask, not for the freedom of excessive 
drinking, but for that liberty of legitimate 
thought and action which hon. Members 
opposite strongly professed to seek and 
support, and at which he thought this 
Bill would aim a blow, should its pro- 
moters unfortunately not concede what 
little was asked of them. He need 
hardly remind them that but little oppo- 
sition would suffice at this period of the 
Session to bar the progress of the Bill 
and to prevent the attainment of the ob- 
ject which they all alike had in view, 
which was simply to ameliorate the moral 
and social condition of their countrymen ; 
and he did not think that would be done 
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by a measure which seemed to him, to a 
great extent at any rate, a measure of 
coercion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY : I said 
last year that although I did not approve 
of the principles which lie at the root 
of this Bill, yet, as it was a social ques- 
tion, on which the people of Ireland had 
a right to think for themselves, if I found 
there was no strong feeling against the 
Bill, I would not vote against it this 
year. Now, looking back to the ex- 
pressions of opinion which have been 
given during the past year, I feel bound 
to admit that, as regards the great body 
of the country—as regards the rural dis- 
tricts—I have come very much to the 
same conclusion as the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. 8. Moore). I have not 
seen any strong, strenuous expression 
of opinion from the rural districts against 
the Bill. I have seen the continuance 
of the same feeling which previously 
existed in the rural districts, as far as 
we are able to judge, by the ordinary 
expressions of opinion, in its favour; 
and bowing to that opinion, I do not 
intend this year to go into the Lobby 
against the Bill, provided that I see that 
the Bill will be presented to the country 
with such modifications as are, in my 
opinion, necessary for its safe enactment 
and enforcement throughout the coun- 
try. Except in measures connected 
with temperance, Parties in this House 
are always ready to make concessions. 
The doctrine and practice of mitual con- 
cession experience has taught us to be 
absolutely necessary, and it is only when 
we come to deal with Sunday closers 
and Permissive Bill Gentlemen that we 
find that doctrine cast to the winds. 
Now, we had evidence before the Com- 
mittee with reference to the applicability 
of this measure to certain Irish towns— 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick ; 
and, in the opinion of the majority of 
the civic representatives, the Bill is not 
applicable to these towns. The vast pre- 
ponderance of the evidence of officials, 
magistrates, and others, having a special 
knowledge of the large towns was that 
this was a dangerous experiment to try 
in large communities. It is much wiser 
first to try it in small communities, and 
then afterwards, if it succeeds, apply it 
gradually to the larger ones. But when 
we came to vote on the Committee, the 
supporters of Sunday closing defeated 
us by a majority of 1, the Chief Secre- 
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tary remaining without’ recording’ his 
vote in the Chair. That is the position 
in which the question now stands, and I 
am speaking here for my constituents ; 
and I am bound tobe cautious in forcing 
any such measure on them, and to see 
that the experiment is tried fairly, and 
to give due weight to the evidence of 
those who come from my town. T am 
bound to do what I can to insist that 
this measure shall not be applied to my 
town, amongst others, too rapidly and 
injudiciously. Hon. Members get up 
and make statements, and we are’ told 
that this is a test question. When I 
stood for the City of Limerick, not oné 
word was said to me about Sunday 
closing, although I introduced’ the sub- 
ject, and I said I regarded coercive mea- 
sures like this as dangerous, and I would 
oppose it. It is stated that four out of 
seven by-elections have resulted in’ fa- 
vour of Sunday closing; but is four to 
three anything like the preponderance 
of Irish opinion about which we hear 
somuch? The hon. Member for Clon- 
mel (Mr. A. Moore) has spoken of the 
working man, and has said that never, 
except on one occasion, had he heard 
amongst them any disapproval of ‘the 
Bill. I say that never, on any one oc- 
casion, when I have spoken to the work- 
ing men in my city, have IT heard them 
express approval of it. I have heard 
grievances dilated upon; I have heard 
that it was a hardship in Limerick that 
the club should be open for the county 
gentleman and wealthy citizen, while the 
public-houses were closed’ to the poor 
man, and I have heard murmurs of dis- 
content at class legislation. Let me warn 
the House that if they give strength to 
the idea of class legislation by going on 
with measures of this character, they 
will increase their difficulties enormously. 
We hear a good deal about the support 
of the Clergy. Yes, I know you have 
the Protestant Dissenting Clergy all 
over the country in favour of the Bill; 
but how about the Catholic Clergy? 
I believe there are 3,000 or 4,000 
Catholic Clergy in Ireland, and only 
827 have signed the Memorial in 
favour of the Bill. I believe that 
many of the best friends of tem- 
perance would be perfectly willing to 
accept a modified measure to advance 
the cause, and they are by no means 
anxious that it should ‘be forced upon 
those localities where the’ public ‘feeling 
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is against it. ‘It'is brought forward as 
an argument that Sunday closing exists 
in Tipperary and in Wexford ; but surely 
the mere fact that the Catholic Olergy 
have such power’ as to have induced that 
stete of things voluntarily is the very 
best argument against any legal enact- 
ment ‘on Sunday closing. In Limerick 
we have'a Protestant Bishop and ‘a Ca- 
tholic Bishop, and IT am certain if those 
right rev. geritlemen joined together and 
appealed to the people and the publican 
to close on Sundays, or a part of the 
day, their influence would be amply 
powerful enough to effect that object 
without insidiously adopting legal means 
to effect a moral purpose. The hon. 
Member for Clonmel spoke of the ad- 
vantage of having the aid of the civil 
power given to the spiritual power. 
Now he is a Catholic, like myself, and 
T’should like to know what he means. 
This is a very delicate subject to speak 
upon ; but I feel it so strongly, looking 
back to the past history of the Catholic 
Church, that I should be untrue to my 
convictions and false to my duty if I did 
not say this—The Catholic Church has 
existed in Treland under very great diffi- 
culties; but notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the law, and every encourage- 
ment being given to the people to resist 
her, she has achieved in the teeth of 
those difficulties greater moral victories 
than in any other country in the world. 
With this history to look back upon, 
will any Catholic Member come down 
from the high pinnacle which the Ca- 
tholic Church occupies in Ireland and 
ask for the aid of the law? For my 
part, I will never doit. I believe in the 
vitality and power of the CatholicChurch, 
and as long asI am a Catholic I shall 
never vote for calling in the power of 
the law to teach her morals. The pro- 
moters of this Bill make a great mistake. 
They seem to treat human beings, not as 
human beings, but as dogs to be muzzled. 
[**No!”} They never try to elevate their 
tastes, they never try to create a thirst for 
something else besides drink—a taste for 
enjoyment, for literature, for education. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] They have not hitherto 
done so. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) says they are 
the very people who have done so; but 
I can only say that if half the money 
which has been spent in agitating this 
question had been spent in education, in 
bringing the people together, in opening 
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elub-houses, and in providing rational 
enjoyment for the people, they would 
have done far more towards reaching 
the gaol to which they fancy they are 
tending. You say this thing works 
well in Scotland, and why should it not 
in Ireland? There is this great differ- 
ence—Scotland is a country where the 
people believe that the Sabbath is broken 
by keeping open a public-house on Sun- 
day, and they regard it as a sin. There- 
fore, because the Scotch are rigid Sabba- 
tarians, they closed the public-houses. 
If anyone doubts that view of the matter 
let them try to restrict the hours of 
drinking in Scotland on any other day 
but Sunday. There or some supporters 
of Sunday closing in Ireland with whom 
I have always found it impossible to 
reason ; but during the sittings of the 
Committee I could not help observing, 
when the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. R. Smyth) was giving his hostile 
votes, a certain reluctance and an ap- 
parent desire for moderation, and I fear 
we did not get the full benefit of his own 
judgment on the question. I may say 
the same of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth, who betrayed a disposition 
to spare the large towns; but he, like 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, was 
under the influence of uncompromising 
advocates of the Bill, which prevented 
him from extending the hand of modera- 
tion and reconciliation to us. Then there 
is the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). He is 
the great leader of temperance in this 
House, and what manner of man is he? 
He is a man of great ability, he is a man 
of an extremely agreeable style of elo- 
quence, great geniality and benevolence; 
but I do not think I transgress the Rules 
of the House if I say he is not a man to 
whose opinions or to whose dicta we 
would entrust any great social subject 
in this House. I gather that from the 
tone in which his speeches on the Per- 
missive Bill and other matters are re- 
ceived here. There is always supposed 
to be a vein of humour underlying those 
speeches, and there is a dormant sus- 
picion on both sides of the House that 
the hon. Baronet, unconsciously almost, 
does not mean to press to extremes what 
he says on this subject. Well, then, 
what is your form of majority but a 
majority which consists of men who have 
no particular opinion on the subject? It 
consists of Englishmen who would be 
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opposed to such a measure in their own 
country; but as the people of Ireland 
are strongly in its favour, they would, 
therefore, support it. If they believe 
that, I quite agree with them in taking 
that course; but to the rank and file of 
Sunday closing Gentlemen I would say 
this—‘‘ Do as you please with the rural 
districts.” [‘‘No!”] Well, then, if 
my friends, the anti-Sunday closers, will 
excuse me for having made the mistake, 
I would say—‘‘ Do what the people in 
the rural districts appear to desire with 
regard to the rural districts; but when 
you come to deal with the large towns, 
pause before you apply to them that 
which the evidence which we had before 
the Committee shows they do not de- 
sire.’ Ihave only one word to say in 
conclusion. The opponents of this Bill 
are sometimes charged with obstruction. 
Now, the promoters of this Bill are, in 
my opinion, chargeable and answerable 
for any obstruction which takes place 
with regard to this measure. [{ ‘No, 
no!”] I trust the length to which I 
have spoken will not, at any rate, lay 
me open to the charge of obstruction. 
If it does, I can assure the House that 
it is not so intended. Those who advo- 
cate the Bill in its entirety decline to 
accept anything but the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. AsI 
have before remarked, it is only when 
you come to deal with the Sunday clos- 
ing question, that the canon of the Con- 
stitution for gradual progress is set at 
naught and defied. They carry on an 
aggressive warfare which is unnecessary 
in this House and unusual. I wait with 
some interest to hear what are the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to the important questions which 
were considered by the Committee. 
With regard to the rural districts, I bow 
to their decision; but as to the civic 
districts, let me press upon the House 
and upon the Government that harsh 
and decisive legislation would be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, there were 
some 13 or 14 Irish Members who were 
determined to make up in the length of 
their speeches for the fewness of their 
numbers on this question. He did not 
include in that imputation his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, and who 
had never to his recollection occupied a 
moment of the time of that House with- 
out making some contribution which 
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was useful and valuable. But what was 
the task which was set to themselves by 
this handful of Irish Members? It was 
to choke upon the floor of that House 
the voice of their own country. [‘‘No, 
no!”’] He would prove the truth of 
the statement before he sat down. He 
asked those hon. Members behind him 
how would they ascertain the voice of 
Ireland for the purposes of legislation ? 
They had talked by the hour in that 
House; but had any one of them 
grappled with this simple proposition ? 
What tests did they propose to apply 
before Parliament should legislate upon 
this Irish matter? Would anyone of 
them tell the House that he had taken 
the pains to ascertain Irish sentiment 
upon this question which the Sunday 
closers had taken? Why, they (the 
Irish Sunday closers) held the votes of 
‘the majority of Members in that House. 
But, said those 13 hon. Gentlemen who 
were against them—‘‘ The Irish Mem- 
bers have not always read Irish feel- 
ings.” It was true there were men 
there voting in the minority who dis- 
regarded the will of their constituents 
which had been expressed and conveyed 
to them. Well, he admitted that they 
could not always represent the feelings 
of their constituents; but if they did not 
take the votes of the majority of the 
Irish Members, how else in any Consti- 
tutional country in the world was public 
feeling to be ascertained? Would they 
take it by the Press of the country—by 
public meetings in the country —by can- 
vassers from door todoor? He searched 
from St. Petersburg down to Algiers for 
any specimen of investigation of public 
sentiment ever pursued that they—the 
Sunday closers—had not pursued in en- 
deavouring to ascertain the true mind 
of the country upon this subject. The 
minority cavilled at their system; but 
what had they themselves done? Where 
were their public meetings, their news- 
papers, and their canvassers? He would 
take those items one by one. First, the 
Parliamentary Representatives of Ire- 
land in this House, by an overwhelming 
majority, pronounced in favour of the 
measure. It was a majority of every 
political section throughout the country 
—a majority of Irish Home Rulers, a 
majority of Irish Conservatives, a ma- 
jority of Irish Liberals. Could they 
have such a concurrence of opinion 
without representing the voice and feel- 





ing of Irishmen? Then, again, let them 
take the public Press of the country, 
which, next to Parliamentary represen- _ 
tation, he thought might be taken to 
indicate the feeling of the country. 
Begin with the daily metropolitan 
Press. The Irish Times was owned by 
a princely Gentleman, who, although 
a brewer, had taken an independent 
stand on this question; Zhe Freeman's 
Journal, owned by one whom they had 
lately gladly welcomed as a Member of 
the House; Zhe Daily xpress, the lead- 
ing Conservative organ of Ireland; 
Saunders’ News Letter, The Maii—there 
was not one amongst the daily journals 
of the metropolis of Ireland which was 
not in favour of the Bill. The Home 
Rule Freeman’s Journal and the staunch 
Conservative Daily Express, the Saun- 
ders’, the Liberal-Conservative Irish 
Times—all were in favour of it. Turn- 
ing to the weekly journals and the 
national journals, which some hon. 
Members had tried to suppress by coer- 
cion—Zhe Nation, The Irishman, The 
Flag of Ireland, The Weekly News—they 
were all on the same side—at all events, 
not one opposing the Bill. There was 
not a popular weekly journal in Ireland 
opposed to the Sunday Closing Bill. 
But the supporters of the Bill were 
charged with being Sabbatarians. Well, 
he was a Sabbatarian. He was taught 
at the knee of his mother, and by the 
lips of his clergyman, and by the faith 
of his Church to be a Sabbatarian. He 
thanked God he belonged to a country 
which was a Christian land, and when 
the word Sabbatarian was used to him 
in scorn he hurled it back in the teeth 
of those who used it. God forbid the 
day should ever dawn on Ireland when 
the Sabbath would not be religiously 
kept. Those who promoted the measure 
were also called monomaniacs and fa- 
natics ; but who enlisted him (Mr. Sulli- 
van) in the ranks of the cause? Why, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. Ah! 
he heard an hon. Member for a borough, 
who once represented the county of 
Tipperary, once say that when he 
wanted a friend he found Patrick Leahy, 
the ever-lamented Catholic Archbishop 
of Cashel, a true friend in need, in 
many senses besides political; and the 
other day that same hon. Member (the 
O’Donoghue) came here and stamped 
his foot on the grave of that departed 
Prelate, and called him a fanatic and 
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a monomaniac. In listening to the 
speeches of those who opposed the Bill 
on the ground that the liberties of the 
people should be protected, they must 
not forget that this measure of Sunday 
closing had been voluntarily adopted in 
Tipperary and in ‘‘ fighting Wexford,” 
whose inhabitants would be the last men 
to stand any real abridgement of their 
liberties. The cry was raised that this 
was a coercive Act. He thought it 
mournful to hear the phrases of a 
struggle for liberty imported into the ser- 
vice of the tap; but when he heard that 
little Party say how they would fight to 
defend their country from a coercive 
Bill, he looked around, and he saw 
amongstthem thehon. Member forTralee 
(the O'Donoghue), who on a previous 
occasion came here to scream to a foreign 
nation for more chains for his country. 

Cries of ‘‘Read.””] The hon. Member 

id not read the other day when he at- 
tempted the réle of ‘‘ Funny Man”’ on the 
woman’s suffrage question, and tried to 
turn into ridicule the speech of another 
hon. Member. There was nothing more 
illogical and inconsistent than the action 
which was taken by the opponents of 
this measure. They pointed to the fact 
that according to statistics there was less 
drunkenness on Sundays than on other 
days of the week. Archbishop Whately 
used to ask the children at a Sunday 
school—‘‘ Why do the white sheep in a 
field eat more grass than the black 
sheep?” and when they could not 
answer, he amused himself by telling 
them—‘‘ Because there are more of 
them.” So with this matter—the houses 
were not allowed to be open as many 
hours on Sundays as on weekdays. 
Were hon. Members in favour of open- 
ing public-houses during all the 24 
hours? [‘*No!”] Then would they 
coercively close them during a portion of 
the time? There was no answer to that; 
and if they admitted coercion and pro- 
hibition for certain hours,'then the prin- 
ciple was gone which they asserted. For 
his own part, he had every interest in 
the world in sympathy with the popular 
wishes of his country. Since first his 
voice was raised in any public issue, he 
had tried to be on the side of those who 
would free his countrymen from every 
shackle that would impede their onward 
march in liberty, education, and mate- 
rial improvement. Twenty years ago he 
was labouring to throw open the public 
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gardens and the squares of Dublin to 
the masses of the people. Who were asso- 
ciated with him in 1855 in that effort? 
He had surveyed the ranks of the anti- 
Sunday closers in that House, and he 
failed to see the face of one man who 
helped to throw open the squares and 
museums on that day. [An hon. Mem- 
BER dissented. ] The hon. Member seemed 
to forget that he must have been in bibs 
and tuckers at the time, and could not 
have lent a helping hand. His hon. 
Friend did his age great wrong. He 
(Mr. Sullivan) knew who the men were 
who did lend a helping hand. They 
were the Pims and the James Hough- 
tons, and the Wighams, and the Webbs 
—the identical men who had since 
taken up the question of Sunday closing. 
Among them he first was taught that 
Sunday closing and the prohibition of 
drink should be accompanied by every’ 
effort to provide the people with counter 
attractions. He challenged the history 
of the Dublin municipality to contradict 
him when he said that the men who 
were the foremost in the Sunday closing 
movement had been the men to provide 
the people with healthful recreation. So 
far from being ashamed of the speech 
which he had delivered to his consti- 
tuents on this subject, he was not afraid 
even to read the travestie of it which 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
Tralee, the light comedian of the anti- 
closing movement. What he told his 
constituents was this—‘‘ Looking to the 
account I must render to my God at the 
last day, I would willingly retire from 
any public honour rather than be dumb 
upon this question;” and he said so 
now. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) had taunted the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’ Donoghue) 
with being the light comedian of the 
play they were now enacting; but 
having heard both speeches he certainly 
would sooner be in the position of the 
light comedian, than of the heavy tra- 
gedian who had just addressed them. 
Allusion, too, had been made during 
the debate to the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) could only re- 
gard as ‘“‘bathos” the introduction of 
that ‘‘ Blessed Jehoshaphat” into a dis- 
cussion upon Sunday drinking! Were 
it to be referred to at all in such a con- 
nection it could only be when, perhaps, 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Louth, travelling upon the 
new line on which Jehoshaphat would be 
a station, should be rudely awakened 
by the voice of the French conduc- 
teur, calling out ‘‘ Jehoshaphat; dix 
minutes d’arret.’’ The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that drunkenness wasless 
on Sunday than on any other day in the 
week, and he asked why this was so. It 
was because Parliament in its wisdom 
had thought proper to restrain the sale 
of liquor on Sunday. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wished to carry that 
view to its logical conclusion it would 
apply with equal, if not to greater, force 
to the other days of the week to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
allude. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man appeared there as the advocate of 
temperance. Would the hon. and learned 
Member venture to make this promise— 
that if the 13 anti-Sunday closers in that 
House were willing to give up Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and say that 
the public-houses should be closed on those 
days, would the concession be accepted 
by those benevolent men who assumed 
alone to have charge of the sympathies 
and interests of the Irish race? It was, 
no doubt, true that the Clergy of most 
denominations and sacerdotalism in all 
its forms were arrayed on the side of 
temperance; but did the hon. and 
learned Member ever go into the county 
which he specially represented — the 
county of Louth ? If he did, in his drives 
through the rich pastures of that county, 
he would no doubt visit the men who 
could have what they pleased in their 
own houses. But did he ask what were 
the views of those who were not so com- 
fortably off—the frieze-coated men whom 
he met by the roadside? Had he con- 
sulted them as to their opinions, and did 
he find that they were enthusiastic in 
favour of the Bill? Last year the Go- 
vernment consented to modify their oppo- 
sition, if the Bill were so drawn that it 
excluded the large towns. Now, he ven- 
tured to say that if this stringent mea- 
sure was required anywhere in Ireland 
it was required in the large towns where 
the artizans were offered those tempta- 
tions which were inseparable from their 
congregation together in large numbers. 
It was a slur upon the county constitu- 
encies to say that they were unlike any 
other class in Ireland and required this 
legislation. Personally he knew some- 
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that county the influence of t man, 
Catholic Bishop and Clergy fiat’ Aeen 
sufficient to procure the closing of the 


public-houses. Could they where 
produce the same result, not by i 
but by sweet persuasion? Was 
statesmanship, especially in a country 
like Ireland, to attempt to effect a great 
social reformation by the aid of the police 
and the dragoons? He could not agree 
that that was the way in which legisla- 
tion should be carried out, and it was 
on that account that he was there to-day, 
for the first time, to vote against the 
measure. As to the Petitions which had 
been presented in favour of the measure, 
it struck him the other day, when pre- 
senting one from his own county, that 
a good many of the marks were made by 
humble people living in what might be 
called aristocratic quarters. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth, whose 
mind was deeply imbued with Scriptural 
truths, would understand that when he 
looked at the signatures the Scriptural 
words—‘‘ His man servant or his maid 
servant or his ox or his ass or anything 
that was his” occurred tohim. Certain 
sections of the Irish Clergy had taken a 
strong interest in the question. There 
was no denying that fact in regard to 
the North of Ireland ; but the people of 
Ulster looked upon the question from 
a Sabbatarian point of view quite as 
strongly as from motives of temperance. 
He felt that he should be unworthy of 
the constituency he represented if he 
hesitated to give expression to the opi- 
nion which he found to prevail among 
them, and he was satisfied that the great 
majority of feeling of the classes likely 
to be affected by this legislation was ad- 
verse to the Bill. He did not speak of 
Town Councillors in particular towns, or 
of wealthy merchants, or rich squires, but 
of the poor and humble man who might 
be met at the roadside; and he was 
strongly of opinion that the proper way 
to treat him was to educate him into the 
acceptance of principles of temperance, 
and not to force them upon him by the 
exercise of tyranny. He had, as he had 
already said, never voted upon this ques- 
tion before. An hon. Member sneered 
when he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) cheered 
the suggestion of a compromise; but he 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
compromise was at the bottom of their 
| Parliamentary system. They were now 
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in the month of July. Then let them 
postpone legislation for the present. He 
would not meet the question with a direct 
negative, but let it be put off, and let the 
Government, who, upon questions of 
social importance of this kind, ought to 
occupy the position of guardians of the 
public interests, let them come forward 
with a measure in another Session which 
would deal with Saturday drinking when 
artizans received their wages. Let them 
not by passing this Bill thrust down the 
unwilling throats of the people of Ireland 
a Sabbatarian measure with which they 
had no sympathy. They ought to respect 
the prejudices of the people, of the hum- 
ble artizan and the humble workman, 
who did not possess the power of em- 
ploying gentlemen from Glasgow and 
rich merchants from Dublin to spend 
their money with a lavish hand in the 
advocacy of their particular views. What 
could they reply to the reproach that 
would inevitably be addressed to them— 
‘‘Your honour, some 10 years ago we 
supported you upon the hustings of such 
a place. We did not expect then that 
when the present Government attempted 
to fileh away our rights that you would 
be prepared to forget us.’’ He was there 
on that occasion almost the sole sup- 
porter of these small people, and for the 
first time in his life feeling himself 
obliged to record his vote on the ques- 
tion it should be with the poor artizan 
and the humble labourer. 

Dr. O'LEARY remarked that not a 
single speech that had been made or 
argument uttered in favour of the Bill 
had answered the facts and eloquent 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Murphy). The hon. Member al- 
luded to the fact that on a recent occa- 
sion, with from 50,000 to 60,000 visitors 
in Cork, there was no drunkenness, 
although all the porter and gingerbeer 
had been consumed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
asked, if that were so, what harm could 
result from Sunday closing; but it was 
against such a people as that that they 
were to legislate and impose a ban! 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
R. Smyth) said the opposition to the 
Bill was a trade question. It was no 
trade question at all ; but it was regarded 
as an act of coercion, and every man 
with an unbiassed mind so looked upon 
it. The hon. Member for Londonderry 
said it was a burning question. So it 
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was, and he (Dr. O’Leary) thought the 
Irish Members would manage to put it 
out before they had done with it. There 
was a good old rule—‘‘ When you have 
a bad case, always abuse the opposite 
side,” and this had been very much the 
course pursued in regard to the present 
Bill. The hon. Member for London- 
derry said the minority were adopting 
the tactics of despair. Now, he (Dr. 
O’Leary) confessed that he did not feel 
any despair whatever. On the contrary, 
he was in the most hopeful humour pos- 
sible, and he thought he should be able 
to convince the House that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry had been 
more ingenious in his arguments than 
many would give him credit for. He 
said, in the first place, that the people 
of Ireland had asked for the Bill. He 
(Dr. O’Leary) would take that state- 
ment and contrast it with the Petitions. 
About 8,000 persons in Cork had peti- 
tioned in favour of the Bill, and the last 
Petition presented from Cork against it 
was signed by 11,000. He read the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee by a magistrate from Cork to 
show that the overwhelming majority 
of cases of drunkenness occurred on the 
Saturday night, and that there were 
comparatively few on Sunday. In one 
week there were 26 on the Saturday 
night and 13 on Sunday; in another, 
49 on Saturday night and 12 on Sun- 
day; and in another 13 against 43. 
The witness, therefore, expressed a 
strong opinion against Sunday closing 
altogether. He did not think the 
drunkenness was sufficiently prevalent 
to justify the Legislature in imposing 
penal consequences upon the majority 
of the people of Ireland. The witness 
added that the Sunday closing move- 
ment was got up by agitators, who con- 
vened public meetings and prepared 
Petitions. This evidence was given on 
the 17th of April last. On the 13th of 
February, soon after Parliament as- 
sembled, there were eight Petitions 
against the Bill, with 15,695 signatures, 
and 168 in favour, with 95,773 signa- 
tures. They included, however, no less 
than 148 Petitions from England. On 
the 6th of March 2,000 additional per- 
sons petitioned against the Bill, and 
85,000 in its favour. This was the re- 
sult of the whole gathering up in every 
quarter of the three Kingdoms, the re- 
sult of a busy winter, and of the efforts 
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of the agents of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, notwithstanding the fact that 
that Association repudiated all connec- 
tion with the Bill. 85,000 signatures 
came in by the 6th of March, and the 
total number in favour of the Bill 
amounted to 180,000, while against it 
there was only a miserable 17,000. 
There were, consequently, on the 6th of 
March, 12 to 1 in favour of the Bill. By 
the 20th of March 6,000 were added to 
the 180,000, while those opposed to the 
measure were increased from 17,000 to 
33,000. The people of Ireland by that 
time had begun to find out that they 
had been misrepresented. They said 
that they had been taken by surprise ; 
that they did not believe in the Bill, 
and that they did not want it. From 
the 13th of March to the 10th of April 
the Sunday closers got 11,000 signa- 
tures, and the anti-closers 51,000. On 
the 17th of April the witness from Cork 
to whom he had referred gave his evi- 
dence, and it was a well-known fact 
that reports of the evidence were pub- 
lished daily.in the Irish papers. The 
consequence was that by the 29th of 
April, 12 days after this evidence was 
given, the Petitions in favour of the 
Bill had only increased to 194,000, 
while those against it amounted to 
64,000. On the 4th of May the signa- 
tures against numbered 81,453, showing 
an increase of 30,000 in eight days, 
while the Sunday closers had only ob- 
tained an increase of 6,000. Between 
May the Ist and May the 4th there was 
a further increase in the signatures to 
the Petitions against the Bill of 17,000. 
These facts were taken from the original 
documents presented to the House. He 
said most unhesitatingly that a small 
party in Ireland had been waiting to 
educate the people of Ireland upon the 
question. As he had already said, on 
May 8th those in favour of Sunday 
closing had only increased from 202,000 
to 206,000, while up to the same date 
those against it had increased from 81 
to 89,000, and the way the question of 
Petitions stood at present was very dif- 
ferent from that in which it was at’ the 
beginning of the Session, when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was hurried 
into accepting the measure. At that 
time the Minister was led away by a 
trick that had been played upon the 
House ; but when the people of Ireland 
found from the newspapers what evi- 
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dence had been given before the Com- 
mittee, and when they saw what the 
Irish Members were asserting in the 
House itself, they came forward to vin- 
dicate their opinions clearly. On the 
15th of February the proportions in the 
Petitions for and against the Bill were 
as 15 to 1, and on June the 5th 
the proportions had changed from 
21 to 1. And he should ask the 
Members of the Government whether 
they would submit to the trick that had 
been played on the House. There was 
another simple fact he would refer to. 
No less than 138 Petitions came from 
England, and if they deducted the num- 
ber of signatures to these as well as the 
110,000 in the Petitions from Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and the other large 
towns of Ireland, only 100,000 names 
would be left for the whole of the rest 
of the country. He said unhesitatingly 
that that was a very small proportion of 
names for the vast area lying outside of 
the towns that had sent up 110,000 
names in favour of this measure, and 
could it be said that that in any way 
represented public opinion? But these 
Petitions were signed not only by men 
and women, but by boys and girls. Did 
they represent the opinion of Ireland ? 
He said they did not, and for that, 
among other reasons, he argued that 
they ought to see further into it before 
they passed the Bill. He was glad to 
see that the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) had come into 
his place, for he had a few words to say 
about him and his speech. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman asked how they 
would obtain the opinion and the views 
of the Irish people. He answered at 
once by Petitions, and by such an an- 
swer Ireland had not alone spoken, but 
she would still continue to speak. The 
Petitions against this Bill had risen in 
the periods he had named from a few 
names to 80,000, to 81,000, to 89,000, 
and next month, if they waited to hear 
it, they would speak to the extent of 
very like 200,000 strong. That was the 
way in which they ascertained the opi- 
nion of the people of Ireland. They 
would get Petitions signed, they would 
accept door to door visitations, and they 
would even appeal to newspapers in 
answer to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth. Mr. Rus- 
sell, a clear-headed, energetic, and en- 
thusiastic Scotchman, who had got all 
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these Petitions signed in favour of the 
Bill, was examined by the Committee 
that sat on the subject. He was asked 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Brooks) to read a para- 
graph from the Circular that was dis- 
tributed amongst the people, in which 
it was’ stated that arrests for drunken- 
ness in Edinburgh and Glasgow since 
the Scottish Act was passed had gone 
down 80 per cent, and that the Act met 
with the entire sympathy of the people 
of Scotlangl. That ingenious gentleman, 
Mr. Russell, stated that the arrests for 
drunkenness went down 80 per cent; 
but what he (Dr. O’Leary) wanted to 
know was, whether drunkenness had 
decreased 80 per cent. That gentleman 
said so, and all he would say in answer 
was, that such a statement was a lie. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”’] Yes, he said, he could 
say nothing else—it was a lie, a delibe- 
rate fraudulent mis-statement. This in- 
genious and honest Scotchman had given 
the people of Ireland to understand that 
that was the case. But his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Brooks) extracted from the Chief 
Constable of Ayrshire a very different 
statement. He told the Committee that 
offences against the person and against 
the guardians of the peace, as well as 


cases of drunk and incapable, had in- 
creased in a marked degree during the 
last year, and nearly all those offences 


were the result of drunkenness. But 
the second question put to this ingenious, 
veracious, and energetic Scotchman was 
more significant, and he trusted that 
when he gave it that the fact would 
strengthen the hands of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and the Government, as 
well as the House generally, in resisting 
any more of this twaddle from being 
presented. The question was whether 
the statement about the 80 per cent de- 
crease of drunkenness in Scotland had 
influenced people in signing the Peti- 
tion. And what was the answer of this 
simple-minded and honest Scotchman? 
He said he was not aware that it did. 
Not aware that it did? Why, how 
could such a statement as that do other- 
wise than affect simple-minded women, 
who would argue that if they signed the 
Petition there would be such a great 
decrease of drunkenness in Ireland that 
they would get 80 per cent more of the 
money of their husbands than they were 
in the habit of doing? But then this 
honest and simple-minded gentleman let 
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out in a very incidental way that the 
statement was meant to influence the 
influx of signatures. Of course it was, 
and no doubt it did. When the acute 
Scotch mind was brought to bear on the 
poor mind and stupid intellect of the 
Irish peasant they could all tell what 
would take place. Could anybody doubt 
it? Then the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth spoke of the journals of 
Ireland, and said that all the organs, 
daily and weekly, were in favour of this 
measure. Enumerating, among others, 
The Irish Times, he said it was in favour 
of Sunday Closing. Zhe Irish Times was 
not in favour of the Bill, and would re- 
pudiate any such a notion. Then he 
went on tomake the same assertion with 
reference to the weekly journals, and 
among others he mentioned Zhe Nation, 
of which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sullivan) is proprietor. It 
was very recently that Zhe Nation had 
gone in for the policy of obstruction 
that was carried on in the House, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman talked 
about his conscientiousness. Why did 
he not follow out that recommendation, 
and join the ranks of those who had 
adopted that policy? He believed that 
the hon. and learned Member was not 
present at a quarter-past 7 that morning 
when divisions were being taken. There- 
fore, the hon. and learned Member was 
not following out the opinions advocated 
in his own journal. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also proclaimed himself a 
Sabbatarian, and he had described to the 
House how he had become so. He said 
he had drawn it in with his mother’s 
milk. He (Dr. O’Leary) did not see 
very well how that could be; but if he 
did, he must have been a very smart 
young fellow indeed when he was in 
long clothes. Most people did not begin 
to form their opinions at so very early 
an age. They were not generally Sab- 
batarians in Ireland. But what was a 
Sabbatarian? He was not a lawyer 
himself, but he had come across a very 
scarce and learned work which might 
help the House to understand what 
strictly a Sabbatarian was; and perhaps 
after he had given the House the defi- 
nition hon. Gentlemen who had pro- 
claimed that they were Sabbatarians 
might not think they were quite right in 
the assertion they made. The book to 
which he referred was Burton’s Parlia- 
mentary. Diary of the Proceedings of the 
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House from 1656 to 1659. Colonel Holland 
said in the debate that was taking place 
in June, 1657, regarding penalties for 
Sabbath-breaking— 

“We have but too many penal laws, and 
one hundred clauses of that kind may well 
be repealed. These laws are always turned upon 
the most godly. This is very strict as to that 
of unnecessary walking, and coming into men’s 
houses.” —[ii. 261.] 

He would tell the House what a strict 
Sabbatarian was. In a code of laws 
made in the dominion of Newhaven in 
1637 by emigrants from England, it was 
provided that ‘‘no one should either run 
on the Sabbath day nor walk in his 
garden or elsewhere, except reverently 
to and from meeting.” e@ was very 
much inclined to think that some of the 
Sabbatarians would protest against that. 
But there was more behind. It said— 
‘No one shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath day.” But there 


is a tit-bit to come which will, I hope, 
appeal to the filial feelings of the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth. It was 
provided ‘‘ That no woman shall kiss her 
child on the Sabbath or fasting day.” 
He quoted this, not to say a word 


against the conscientious belief of any 
man, but simply to show to what lengths 
men would go who were willing to sub- 
merge themselves under a word and 
accept all the responsibility which that 
wordimplied. Lord Chief Justice Glynn 
moved against the clause in the Bill for 
entering into men’s houses. He said— 
“T move against this clause. It may be a 
snare to all the nation ; and knaves in the night 
time may enter and rob men’s houses under this 
pretence. When an Act of Parliament gives 
liberty of entry, then a man may break open 
doors.” —f[ii. 263.] 
It seemed, therefore, that drinking in 
private houses was suspicious; but the 
same suspicion was attached in a much 
more serious degree to those held for 
the purpose, for Mr. Godfrey moved a 
proviso to limit the officers’ entry only 
to taverns, inns, ale-houses, tobacco- 
shops, victualling-houses, or tippling- 
houses. They included ‘‘tobacco-shops,”’ 
and he believed that these places yet 
caused a good deal of illicit drinking. 
This just showed how far-sighted people 
were 250 years ago. He had discussed 
this question with a great many people 
lately, and all of them gave it as their 
opinion that if this Bill was passed it 





would lead to a great deal of drinking 
in private houses, with considerable 
harm to the people themselves, and to 
the destruction of family morality, and 
lead to more serious things still. It was 
a curious fact that in 1657 this very 
argument was used, for he found. that 
Mr. Vincent and Mr. Chadwick, two 
Members of the House, not being satis- 
fied with the proviso, Mr. Godfrey said — 

““ Now-a-days the greatest disorders were in 
private houses by sending thither for drink, 
drinking in alehouses being both more penal and 
suspicious.” —[ii. 263.] 
However, there were other provisoes 
in the Bill, the discussion of which he 
was referring to. He found a Mr. West 
saying that he hoped they would not 
give liberty to people to be as profane as 
they chose in their own houses. He 
argued against the proviso because it 
would not give idle persons permission 
‘to sit openly at gates or doors,” and he 
found that they were not even allowed 
to ‘‘lean against their own doorpost.”’ 
A Major General Whalley—not the hon. 
Gentleman who now had a seat in the 
House, though he was glad he had 
traced the ancestry of the hon. Gentle- 
man so far—he was very glad to see had 
put in a seasonable word against the 
passing of a clause preventing people 
sitting at their own doors, or even lean- 
ing against them, on the ground that it 
would 

‘deprive them of the very livelihood they 
have by the air; as at Nottingham many people 
that have houses in the rock and have no air live 
most part of their time without doors.””—[ii. 264.] 


And the Lord Chief Justice backed this 
up by the remark that 

“there was nothing unlawful or guilty in 
sitting at doors. It must be the same as 
within doors. It is but intended for exam- 
ple’s sake. May not a godly man that lives in 
a rock yet be well employed? Yet you put a nega- 
tive pregnant upon a man to say that sitting at 
a door is more profane than standing.’’—[ii. 
265.] 
Yet these were the view of strict Sab- 
batarians. One other observation of 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
he would refer to. He said that the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) 
had put his hoof down upon the grave 
of the Archbishop of Cashel. All he 
could say was that he did not believe the 
hon. Member referred to was a horse, 
and certainly he did not think he was 
an ass. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
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also said there was less drinking on 
Sunday than on any other day. How 
was that, he wanted toknow? Thehon. 
and learned Member said that arose from 
the fact that the hours capable of being 
applied to drinking were fewer on Sunday 
than on any other day. But was that 
so? He believed the argument would 
not hold water. To whom did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman refer? Was he 
speaking of those gentlemen who could 
sit at home, or, when taking a walk, 
pass a public-house, knowing they could 
get what refreshment they required at 
home; or was he speaking of the arti- 
zans, for whom he professed so much 
love and consideration? Where were 
the artizans on Sundays and on week 
days? He believed this was just 
another statement which showed how far 
fanaticism was capable of carrying the 
minds of the most intelligent men away. 
The hours of the working man during 
the week prevented his leaving work 
before 6 in the evening, and he very 
likely did not reach home before half- 
past 6. Before he got some supper it 
was after 7, and then, if he took a walk 
with his wife—and he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member did not believe that 
artizans did not love their wives enough 
occasionally to take a walk with them— 
it would be at least half-past 7 before 
he could get to the public-house. Well, 
all that was left for drinking was only 
three hours and a-half—from 7.30 to 11. 
Now, how many hours had he on Sun- 
day? On Sunday his time was all his 
own, and he could drink from 2 till 9 
—seven hours. In the face of that fact 
was it fair to say that the working men 
drank less on Sunday, because the hours 
were restricted? There was only one 
word more he had to say. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman remarked, after look- 
ing round these benches upon which he 
sat, that there was no one who agitated 
for this Bill who did not agitate for the 
opening of the parks and museums to 
the people 20 years ago, and that there 
was no one who opposed this measure 
who laboured in that cause. In 1855 he 
(Dr. O’Leary) was one of the persons 
who were working with him. Another 
thing the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should remember was that at that time, 
on account of advocating national prin- 
ciples, he was not so much in favour as 
he was now. One word more he had to 
say. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
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said when he (Dr. O’Leary) contradicted 
him, that if there was such a man he 
must have been in bibs and tuckers. 
One did not know the proper time for 
casting swaddling clothes or for putting 
on bibs and tuckers, or for donning un- 
mentionables. But if he (Dr. O’ Leary) 
did support and work with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman when he was in bibs 
and tuckers, all the more honour to him, 
for in that case he was almost as smart 
a fellow as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself, when he learned Sab- 
batarianism at his mother’s breast. He 
might have been young, but he was 
earnest and ardent. He remembered, 
too, that at that time the hon. Member 
for Tralee (the O’Donoghue) was the 
rising sun of Ireland, and received all 
the honours, and that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Louth 
was anything but a rising sun. 

Mr. B. WHITWORTH said, that in 
his town (Kilkenny), of the 3,384 per- 
sons who signed Petitions, 1,680 persons 
were in favour of the Bill, 179 were 
opposed to it, and 167 returned blank 
forms of the questions put to them. 
Therefore, he found that 90 out of 100 
of the people of Kilkenny were in favour 
of the passing of the Bill. When he 
appeared there as a candidate he had 
the honour of being opposed by the 
licensed victuallers of Dublin, who sent 
down a gentleman whom all Irish Mem- 
bers knew well, as he always appeared 
in the Lobby when there was a question 
concerning the licensed victuallers. He 
referred to Mr. Dwyer, the secretary, who 
stayed in the town for a week, and re- 
presented him as the greatest enemy of 
the licensed victuallers. Yet he could 
safely say that nine-tenths of the pub- 
licans of Kilkenny voted for him, al- 
though they knew he was in favour 
of Sunday-closing. It was not fair, 
from what he knew, to say that the 
people of Ireland were not in favour of 
this Bill. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down represented a very ancient 
town, which he knew very well, and he 
(Mr. Whitworth) said that on that 
question four-fifths of the electors of 
Drogheda were in favour of Sunday 
closing. He challenged him to meet 
him in Drogheda to test in public whe- 
ther or not he fairly represented the 
views of the electors. Another strong 
opponent of the Bill was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dunkalk (Mr. Callan), who pro- 














mised to meet him at a public meeting 
to discuss this question, but showed the 
white feather, and dared not meet him. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to know whe- 
ther that was an expression which ought 
to be applied to an hon. Member who was 
accidentally prevented from attending 
the meeting? The hon. Member for 
Kilkenny had stated that he dared not 
meet him, he knowing full well that the 
contrary was the fact. 

Mr. B. WHITWORTH said, these 
Members knew perfectly well that they 
misrepresented the public opinion of 
Ireland; but they never discussed the 
question in a public meeting, as they 
were well aware they would find them- 
selves in as great a minority as they 
were in that House. Something had 
been said about the United Kingdom 
Alliance, of which he (Mr. Whitworth) 
was Chairman, having voted money for 
election purposes. He could say that 
during the 10 years he had been con- 
nected with that great agency not 1s. 
had been spent for such a purpose. 
Money had been spent for publications, 
but not for elections. It could not be 
said, as a general rule, that the people 
of Ireland were united, but on this ques- 
tion they were undoubtedly so. He was 
aware, however, that some Members of 
that House were instigated by the trade 
organization in Dublin, but they did not 
truly represent the feeling of their con- 
stituents. A gentleman had been sent 
down by that body to oppose him in 
the election for the borough he now re- 
presented. He hoped the Government 
would allow sufficient time for the pass- 
ing of this measure. If they did not, it 
would be a great reflection on the Par- 
liamentary government of this country. 

Mr. KIRK said, that the restrictions 
proposed by this Bill were not at all ne- 
cessary. He had lived for a number of 
years in an agricultural district in the 
county of Louth; nor did he think that 
the statistics that had been quoted with 
reference to the shortening of hours on 
Sunday had anything to do with the fact 
that there was less drinking on that day 
than on anyother. Agentleman who had 
been Solicitor General for Ireland said, 
when this matter was brought before the 
Poor Law Board, that he had found by 
statistics that there was more drinking 
went on in those counties on Sundays in 
which restrictions were placed upon the 
hours during which the public-houses 
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were open than there was in those where 
there was no such restriction. Coercive 
measures would never, in his opinion, do 
what the promoters of this Bill desired ; 
and, in fact, it had not been introduced 
in order to restrict the hours upon which 
drink should be sold on Sunday, but 
purely from Sabbatarian reasons. And 
he saw in a newspaper some time ago 
that Sabbatarians wished to cram their 
opinion down the throats of those who 
did not agree with them. Scotchmen 
were rather given to that kind of thing. 
He believed himself that, if they could, 
they would even go so far as to press 
people to wear the kilt. As a county 
Member he protested against the Bill, 
and regretted that its promoters had not 
accepted the compromise which had been 
offered them. The people who would 
be affected by the Bill were not the rich, 
but the poor; and he had ascertained 
from many of these in his own country 
what their feelings were upon the matter. 
The artizans and the labouring men 
with whom he had conversed told 
him that they were opposed to Sunday 
closing. Really, the drinking did not 
go on in the agricultural districts, but in 
towns. Ifthe Bill were passed it would 
be regarded by the Irish people as a 
measure of coercion and as a piece of 
class legislation; and even the most 
ignorant would be thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with it. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that in 
rising to oppose the introduction of this 
Bill into Committee, he should be care- 
ful not to introduce any old facts in 
doing so after the lecture which the hon. 
Member for Cork city (Mr. Murphy) got 
from Zhe Times in an inspired article 
which appeared on Thursday last. The 
only remark he would make on that 
article was that the writer of it must not 
have been in the House when the hon. 
Member delivered his speech, as every 
man who heard it must admit that it 
was very able, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber brought forward a large number of 
new facts in support of his Amendment. 
He (Mr. O’Sullivan) should oppose the 
Bill from various reasons. First of all, 
he would oppose it because it was a 
piece of class legislation, and class legis- 
lation of the worst kind, forced on by 
the rich minority to curtail the privileges 
of the working classes. He next opposed 
it because, to a certain extent, it confis- 
cated the business of thousands of small 











shopkeepers in Ireland, while, .at the 
same time, it would not put a stop to 
drinking, but would merely transfer 
part of the traffic in drink from the 
general body of traders to the large 
grocers on Saturday evenings and the 
remainder to the shebeen-house keepers 
on Sundays, without offering any com- 
pensation whatever to the sufferers by 
the enforcement of the measure. In the 
next place, he felt bound to oppose the 
Bill because he believed it would be 
found to increase both drunkenness and 
immorality; and, lastly, he opposed it 
because it was contrary to the wishes of 
a very large majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Having given his reasons 
for opposing the measure, he should at 
once proceed to give the House some 
very strong evidence in support of his 
objections. The only way to prove that 
the Bill was a piece of class legislation 
was by referring ,to the Petitions that 
had been sent in favour of it, and to see 
where they came from, and how they 
were got up, with the class of persons 
who signed them. He wondered whether 
hon. Members ever examined the Peti- 
tions they presented to the House. If 
they did not he did. On his arrival in 
town at the beginning of February, he 
found a Petition waiting for him from a 
parish in his own county in favour of 
this Bill. Knowing the parish well 
whence it was sent, he looked over the 
Petition and found it contained a total 
of 23 signatures. Of these 23,-he was 
aware that 16 were Protestants, and out 
of those 16 he was well aware that not 
three of them ever went inside a public- 
house in his life. He was very sorry to 
introduce the question of any man’s 
religion into a debate, as religious dif- 
ferences had always been the cause of 
the misfortunes of his country; but he 
had mentioned the fact in this instance 
simply to show who were getting up 
those Petitions. Well, who signed them ? 
They were signed by four classes—the 
extreme teetotallers, to whom he gave 
every credit for their sincerity—the 
Sabbatarians, who were the backbone 
of the movement, and who would not 
allow people to whistle on Sunday if 
they could prevent it—by a number of 
maiden ladies of the Moody and Sankey 
school—and school girls and boys over 
whom the parson ruled supreme. He 
might mention to the House that a Peti- 
tion from his own parish of Kilmallock 
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was presented to that House by the 
hon.” Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth), signed by 48 persons, 21 of 
whom were Protestants, although they 
formed only 3 per cent of the population. 
Of the remainder, five were in the em- 
ployment of a gentleman who took a 
great interest in the Bill, two were chil- 
dren, who were put down as “ students,” 
and there were only 19 who could be 
described as ‘‘free and independent” 
petitioners. Yet what was the fact? 
He held in his hand a Petition from 
the same parish. That Petition was 
signed by 800 persons, and amongst 
the first who signed it he found the 
names of 17 out of the 19 ‘free and 
independent’ individuals who had signed 
the other Petition to which he had re- 
ferred. That was the way in which these 
Petitions were got up, and if the hon. 
Gentleman had any doubt on the matter 
he could examine the signatures. Hav- 
ing disposed of the two Petitions from 
his own locality, he would ask the House 
to bear with him while he examined the 
general Petitions presented to this House 
in favour of the Bill from the Returns 
of Public Petitions presented to this 
House, and see who presented them, 
and where and what sort of persons 
they emanated from, and then say if 
those were the persons hon. Members 
judged by when they said this was an 
Irish idea. The hon. Member then 
called attention to the Petitions presented 
in favour of this Bill for the last two 
months from England, Scotland, and 
different religious bodies in the North 
of Ireland, composed of Methodists, 
Quakers, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and 
other sects, and showed that five-sixths 
of all the Petitions presented in favour 
of the Bill were from the Sabbatarian 
class. He was opposed to the Bill, in 
the second place, because it confiscated 
a large portion of the property of 
16,000 or 17,000 respectable traders in 
Ireland without giving them 1s. com- 
pensation for their loss. It was a well- 
known fact that the Government could 
take away property if they thought it 
would benefit society to do so, and they 
gave that same power very properly to 
Railway Companies, which were a bene- 
fit to society; but it was a very well 
understood maxim that the Government 
never took the property of any person 
without making compensation to the 
persons who suffered; but the promoters 


















of this Bill had made no provision what- 
ever for those who suffered by their 
Bill. On this point he would quote the 
opinion of the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, who said that 
existing vested interests should not be 
extinguished, even for a legitimate ob- 
ject, without full compensation. Al- 
luding to the reduction of public-houses 
in Dublin, he said not even the Govern- 
ment could close up thosethouses without 
giving compensation to their owners for 
the loss they would sustain. When 
Parliament abolished slavery in their 
Colonies they made compensation to the 
owners of those slaves, though it was a 
trade few men sympathised with. In 
fact, it was a trade which Englishmen felt 
ashamed of; yet, notwithstanding this, 
they gave compensation to those who 
trafficked in human flesh simply because 
they were depriving them of part of their 
property. Then, again, when they abo- 
lished purchase in the Army, they gave 
compensation to the officers who suffered 
by the change. Notwithstanding the 
fact that purchase in the Army was de- 
clared illegal by an Act of George III., 
that did not prevent this House making 
compensation to all who suffered by the 
change. In the present case they were 
going to destroy a portion of the pro- 
perty of a number of regularly licensed 
traders, and he asked the House if they 
considered it just or right to do so with- 
out compensating those men? If they 
did so, what would the publicans and 
their friends justly say, but that because 
they had no friends in the large Clubs 
of London, or they had no influence with 
either of the great Parties who managed 
the business of the State, they were plun- 
dered out of their property without getting 
ls. compensation. Would that add to 
the confidence or good opinion of English 
government in Ireland? No, it would 
still more weaken that which was feeble 
enough already. They had been told 
that this Bill would put a stop to the 
drunkard, and make a sober man of him. 
He (Mr. O’Sullivan) wished that it did, 
for there was not a man in that Assembly 
who would support a measure having 
that result more warmly than he would ; 
but how had it been shown by any of 
the eloquent advocates of the Bill that 
it would lessen intemperance? On the 
contrary, he showed the House on the 
second reading of the Bill, by means of 
a Return obtained through Lord Emly, 
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that there were more cases of drunken- 
ness in equal populations in the part of 
the country that he had the honour to 
represent, where the houses were closed 
on Sundays, than there were in the por- 
tion of the same county where the 
houses were open on that day. Before 
sitting down he wished to give the 
House some other reasons to prove how 
very few people in the country were in 
favour of the Bill. At two Catholic 
churches in the county which he repre- 
sented Petitions were laid on the tables 
at the doors of each during two Masses, 
and the clergyman called the attention 
of the people to those Petitions. At one 
of those churches, where there was a 
population of 900, the Petition was 
signed by 12 persons; and at the other, 
where there was a population of over 
1,500, it was signed by just three per- 
sons. Then, again, in the principal 
bank of the town in which he (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) resided, the local gentleman 
who, he had already told the House, 
was very active in getting up Petitions 
in favour of this Bill, left one of those 
Petitions on the public counter for the 
purpose of having it signed. He (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) had occasion to go to the 
bank for five consecutive days, and 
through those five days there was not a 
single name signed to the Petition, 
though thousands of persons must have 
seen it in that time. Would the House 
require further proof to show how 
unpopular this Bill was amongst the 
people whom it affected? The Sunday 
closers depended more on votes than 
they did on arguments in carrying their 
Bill. Ifthe Sunday closing gentlemen 
laid out one-half the money they were 
spending in promoting the Bill on 
the improvement of labourers’ dwell- 
ings in Ireland, they would find they 
would do far more to promote the 
cause of temperance and morality than 
they could ever accomplish by the Bill 
now before the House. But the fact 
was, that these people looked upon the 
tradesmen and labourers in his country 
as a parcel of children who required to 
be watched in all their movements. On 
Sunday drunkenness was much less in 
proportion than on any other day in the 
week. The arrests on Sunday in Lei- 
trim, instead of being 1-7th, were only 
1-80th; in Londonderry, 1-36th; in 
Louth and Roscommon, 1-15th ; in Mayo, 
1-13th; in the North Riding of Tip- 
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perary, where the public-houses were 
open, 1-18th; and in the South Riding, 
where they were in a great part closed, 
1-13th. In four districts of Tipperary, 
where the population numbered 23,270, 
and the public-houses were open, the con- 
victions for drunkenness on Sunday in 
1876 were 649; while in three districts 
of the same county, with a population of 
4,352, where the public-houses were 
closed, the convictions. were 894. Take 
the Tipperary petty sessions district, with 
a population of 16,953—a district where 
total Sunday closing was carried out at 
the request of the late Archbishop—and 
compare it with several similar sized in 
the neighbouring counties where the 
public-houses were open on Sunday. 
The total number of convictions for 
drunkenness in this district for the year 
1876 was 771. The nearest town he 
could get in the next county where 
public-houses were open on Sundays, 
with about an equal population, was 
Fermoy, county Cork. With a popula- 
tion of 15,179, or a little less than Tip- 
perary, the convictions for drunkenness 
in 1876 were 219, or very little more 
than one-fourth the drunkenness which 
took place in the district where Sunday 
closing was observed. The next town 
he could find with a similar population 
to that of Tipperary in the next adjoin- 
ing county was Newcastle West, in the 
county Limerick. With a population of 
16,987, or just 34 persons more than 
Tipperary, he found the convictions for 
drunkenness in that district, where the 
public-houses were open on Sunday, 
during the year 1876 was 390, or about 
one-half the convictions that took place 
in Tipperary, with a smaller population, 
and where the public-houses were sup- 
posed to be all closed on Sundays. It 
was true the House referred this Bill to 
a Select Committee; but what confidence 
did they think would be placed in that 
Committee by the’ people of the South, 
the West, and the East of Ireland, when 
they found that more than one-third of 
the Committee was composed of Repre- 
sentatives from the Scotch, Sabbatarian 
North of Ireland, where nine-tenths of 
the agitation for this Bill was carried 
on, and that more than one-fourth of 
the Committee was composed of extreme 
teetotallers who would look on it as 
almost a crime for any man to take a 
pint of beer or a glass of whiskey? He 
had given the House some statistics; 
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but if he were to go through them all 
he would require two more hours to 
finish his observations. 


It being now ten minutes before 
Seven of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


VACCINATION.—RESOLUTION. 

Kart PERCY, in rising to move— 

“ That it is expedient that an inquiry should 
be instituted into the practice of vaccination, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it can- 
not be conducted in a more satisfactory manner 
than it is at present,” 
said, he did not bring the question for- 
ward because he was in any sense op- 
posed to vaccination. On the contrary, 
he emphatically stated that no one 
could have a higher estimate than he 
had of the value of vaccination; and his 
object on that occasion was, if possible, 
to improve the present mode of prac- 
tising it rather than in any way to di- 
minish the benefits accruing from it. 
There were a class of persons in this 
country who called themselves anti-vac- 
cinationists. They were not very nume- 
rous, but their number was increasing, 
and they were extremely active. The 
language which they held, while in 
many respects foolish, was to a certain 
extent mischievous, and worthy the at- 
tention of those who had the control of 
the manner in which vaccination was 
carried out. He confessed he had a 
certain sympathy with those persons; 
but he was not disposed in any degree 
to palliate their resistance to the law or 
their efforts to incite others to resist it. 
Neither was he inclined to defend those 
who, he was sorry to say, in different 
parts of the country, occupying posts 
of trust for enforcing the law, showed 
themselves very slack in putting it into 
operation. He was, however, anxious 
that those who opposed vaccination 
should be left without a shadow of ex- 
cuse for their conduct. The notions of 
those persons were in many ways very 
erroneous. Since he had taken up that 
subject hehadreceived many letters about 
it from various sources. In one of them 
the absurd idea was expressed that the 
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failure of the French in the Franco- 
German War was due to the fact that 
all French soldiers were subjected to 
compulsory vaccination. The agitation 
on that question had almost assumed a 
political character, electors being urged 
to sign a pledge that they would vote in 
favour of no candidate for a seat in that 
House who did not promise to oppose 
compulsory vaccination. There was no 
greater pest than the taking up of a 
catch-cry and making it a test question 
at elections, and vaccination was about 
the last subject that he wished to see 
treated in that way. An article in one 
of the organs of the anti-vaccinationists 
was headed ‘‘The wickedness of en- 
forcing unjust laws and the duty of re- 
sisting them.” Now, there might be a 
question whether a particular law was 
good or bad, but when a law was once 
established it was incumbent on all good 
citizens to respect it. The spirit which 
actuated some of the anti-vaccinationists 
prompted them to suggest that where 
vaccination had been compulsorily car- 
ried out, means should be employed to 
render it a failure. He did not know 
whether any antidote to vaccination was 
known ; but the spirit to which he had 
referred ought, if possible, to be sup- 
pressed. Members of the highest classes 
of society, and even of that House, had 
expressed to him their disinclination to 
allow their children to be vaccinated 
from the ordinary lymph, but only from 
lymph which they could trace from an 
undoubted source. That might or might 
not be reasonable; but it at any rate 
showed in some minds certain doubts of 
the nature of the lymph that was now 
generally used. It was desirable that 
we should take away any excuse for 
such a feeling, and give them the cer- 
tainty that the lymph was the purest 
and the most efficacious which could be 
secured. The statistics upon the subject 
were frequently quoted to show the most 
contrary results; and, therefore, he 
should use them only with the greatest 
diffidence, leaving the House to take 
them for what they were worth. The 
allegations made against the lymph now 
in use were twofold—firstly, that it had 
by constant transmission through various 
persons lost its force; and, secondly, 
that it was a vehicle for other maladies. 
With regard to the first of these allega- 
tions, he thought it was admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
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the Local Government Board that there 
had been very little new lymph intro- 
duced into the public vaccination estab- 
lishments for the last 70 years; and 
hon. Members might judge for them- 
selves whether the lymph in use was 
not likely to have deteriorated in that 
time. Before Jenner instituted vacci- 
nation in 1796, the deaths from small- 
pox were 52,000 annually. But from 
that date down to 1825 there was no 
epidemic of small-pox.: In 1838 there 
was a small-pox epidemic; another in 
1840-1; others in 1845, 1848, 1851-2, 
1857-9, 1863-5, 1870-2, and at the pre- 
sent time. The deaths in the epidemic 
of 1857-9 were 14,244; those in 1863-5, 
20,059; and those in 1871-2, 44,840. 
The increase of the population between 
the first two of those dates was 7 per cent, 
and of deaths from small-pox nearly 50 
per cent; and between the second and 
third periods the increase of the popula- 
tion was 10 per cent, and of the fatalities 
from small-pox 120 per cent. From 
1854 to 1863 there were 83,515 deaths, 
and from 1864 to 1873, 70,458; and the 
Registrar General, in his Report for 1872, 
said that while the annual mortality in 
the 20 years was at the rate of 2°4, in 
1871 it was 10°24, and in 1872 8°33, 
and this with the most laudable efforts 
to extend vaccination by legislation. It 
was sometimes said that the number of 
deaths were fewer in comparison with 
the number of cases; but that would not 
defeat the position which he took up. 
The weakness of the lymph now in use 
had been long admitted. As to the 
idea that other diseases were transmis- 
sible through vaccine lymph, that was 
of course a subject that required a pro- 
fessional mind to appreciate the facts of 
the case. In 1857 it was the almost 
universal opinion of doctors that vacci- 
nation could not carry with it any other 
disease. Mr. Simon, Medical Officer to 
the Privy Council, in his Report, said 
that almost all the most eminent doctors 
in all parts of Europe denied the possi- 
bility of any other malady being trans- 
mitted by means of vaccination. But 
the opinions of doctors on that subject 
had very materially changed within the 
last few years. M. Ricord, Mr. Simon, 
Dr. Ballard, and Mr. Hutchinson, were 
instances of those who had at length 
admitted that diseases might be, and, 
indeed, were sometimes, transmitted by 
vaccine lymph. Admitting that evil 
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might occur from the use of impure 
lymph, the first doubt was as to how 
great that danger was. As long as that 
doubt remained in people’s minds they 
naturally took considerable interest in 
obtaining lymph as pure as possible, 
and in being able to trace it to its 
source. He might be asked what re- 
medy he had to propose for this state of 
things. He candidly confessed that he 
had no remedy to propose. He did not 
think himself competent, and he rather 
doubted whether the House itself was 
competent, at once and directly to pro- 
pose such a remedy. But if what he 
had stated was true—if small-pox was 
on the increase, and if, on the other 
hand, the transmission of disease by 
vaccine matter had been proved to have 
occurred, he thought that he was justi- 
fied in moving that some further inquiry 
should be made into the subject. He 
should be content to leave the form of 
the inquiry, whether it should be by 
Commission or Committee, to the Go- 
vernment and the House. Perhaps, 
however, he might venture to suggest 
that further inquiry should be made 
into the results of the Belgian system of 
vaccination from the calf, which, it was 
asserted, had been most successful.’ It 
was true that some time ago’the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
had, in reply to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Mid Surrey (Sir Trevor 
Lawrence), stated that Dr. Seaton had 
reported unfavourably of that system as 
being uncertain and violent in its ef- 
fects; but it must be remembered that 
Dr. Seaton made his investigations into 
the Belgian system in 1869, and that it 
had been greatly improved since then. 
The Lancet, in commenting upon the 
answer of the President of the Local 
Government Board, declared that the 
time had come when further investiga- 
tion into that system had become impe- 
rative, and that the feeling of medical 
men in Belgium was steadily growing 
in favour of animal vaccination. He 
therefore suggested that the point to be 
investigated was whether the statements 
publicly made in Belgium on this sub- 
ject were correct or not ; and in the event 
of their being shown to be incorrect, 
what means could be adopted in this 
country for obtaining purer lymph than 
we now possessed. He knew four or 
five medical men in this country who 
had for some time practised animal 
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vaccination with the greatest success, 
and he had also heard Bat it had proved 
equally successful in America. He 
must remind the House that our Vacci- 
nation Laws were of an exceptional 
character, and that, therefore, it was 
especially necessary that we should 
guard the child whom we vaccinated— 
often against the will of its parent— 
from even the suspicion of danger... He 
thought that no expense of a moderate 
amount should be spared to bring this 
question to’ a successful issue. “The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease) was one 
from which, speaking for himself, he 
should not dissent; but if any hon. 
Member could devise any better means 
than at present existed by which vacci- 
nation could be carried out, he would 
throw no objection in the way. He 
was strongly of opinion that there should 
be some inquiry into the practice, as to 
whether an improvement should not be 
made in the carrying out of vaccination, 
and therefore it was he brought forward 
his Motion. 

Mr. GREENE, in seconding the Re- 
solution, expressed his regret that there 
was not a fuller House to listen to the 
debate upon this subject; but after the 
proceedings of last night the thinness 
of the House was not a matter of sur- 
prise. The subject was one which was 
occupying the public mind in various 
ways. There was no doubt that there 
was much misunderstanding on the ques- 
tion. People were apt to believe that 
every attempted operation of vaccination 
was successful, but such was not the 
case, and he made this statement on the 
authority of several eminent medical 
men. There was no doubt, however, 
that wherever persons had been pro- 
perly vaccinated the cases of small-pox 
had been very few indeed, and there 
had been scarcely any deaths; and, 
therefore, he was the more anxious to 
remove all possible objections that could 
be raised against it. Like all other sci- 
entific questions, vaccination required 
occasional investigation, as new facts 
were discovered ; but he thought. there 
could be no doubt’as to the general pro- 
position that its effect was beneficial, 
and the facts which had been quoted by 
the noble Lord made it equally clear 
that vaccination by means of animal 
lymph had better effects than , were 
produced by means of the lymph ordi- 
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narily used. It was important that at 
the present time an inquiry should be 
made, and he hoped that the Committee 
asked for by the noble Lord would be 
granted. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient that an inquiry should 
be instituted into the practice of vaccination, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether it cannot 
be conducted in a more satisfactory manner than 
it is at present.” —(Harl Percy.) 


Mr. PEASE, in rising to move, as an 
Amendment, to add— 
‘* And whether the Law relating to the ac- 


cumulation or repetition of penalties for the 
same offence does not require amendment,”’ 


said, he agreed entirely with the views 
of the noble Lord as to the importance 
of vaccination ; but he wished to bring 
again before the House the question of 
inflicting cumulative penalties upon 
offenders against the laws relating to 
vaccination. He had already brought 
the question before the House in a ge- 
neral form on one or two occasions; but, 
as he saw no similar opportunity in the 
course of the present Session of doing 
so, he had thought it right to raise it on 
the matter of vaccination, the law con- 
cerning which, as far as the question of 
penalties went, seemed to him unduly 
harsh. In judging of the results of 
vaccination, they ought to make some 
allowance for constitutional derange- 
ment, difficulties in the carrying out of 
the law, and want of experience in the 
practitioner. When, however, they came 
to consider the subject of cumulative 
penalties, they ought to remember that, 
according to the Return before the 
House, there had been, from 1870 to 
1874, 5,490 prosecutions, 2,650 convic- 
tions, 103 double convictions, 43 persons 
convicted three times, 20 five times, 
four 9 times, four 10 times, one 12 
times, two 16, and two 19 times, for non- 
compliance with the Act. Such a list 
as that formed, in effect, a great barrier 
in the way of carrying out a sanitary 
law. He had received letters from va- 
rious counties, the writers stating that 
they had suffered many penalties, one 
to the extent of £45; another, who had 
been fined £19 in two years, and would 
suffer more rather than have their chil- 
dren vaccinated. They had also the case 
of a Board of Guardians marched off to 
York Castle to purge their contempt for 
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disobedience to the law. He did not deny 
that compulsion might be necessary ; 
but the kind of compulsion that ought 
to be resorted to was a different matter. 
A police officer could not enter a cot- 
tage by force and carry off a child to 
be vaccinated. The child remained 
unvaccinated, and all the law did was 
to fine the parent. The law, as it now 
stood, was one .aw for the rich and an- 
other for the poor, because the rich man 
could afford to pay the fine and the poor 
man could not. There was a good deal 
of distrust of medical men amongst the 
working classes; because unless suffi- 
cient care was taken it was, of course, 
possible to inoculate a disease worse 
than small-pox itself. He had in his 
hand a letter from a gentleman who 
stated that he would rather pay any 
amount of fines than have his only sur- 
viving child vaccinated. He had lost his 
other children who had been vaccinated, 
but the child in question was a healthy 
child, and he would suffer any penalty 
rather than subr i+ it to the process. 
There was no logic in their present pro- 
ceeding; for, as he had said, the child 
was allowed to go free and remain un- 
vaccinated, while cumulative penalties 
were heaped upon the parent. It was a 
question of the degree of compulsion 
that should be used to attain the object 
which they had in view. As long as the 
present uncertainty existed, it was im- 
possible to go on with the present sys- 
tem of accumulating fines upon the head 
of the same luckless individual. If there 
were those who did not believe in the 
theory of vaccination, he thought they 
should be let off upon as low terms as 
possible, as long as the merely idle and 
careless did not escape. His object had 
been to show the great hardship of these 
fines upon people who, having seen the 
effect of vaccination upon their own fa- 
milies, demurred to having their chil- 
dren poisoned by this process. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that this question had not 
been discussed in the present Parlia- 
ment ; butif the present system was to be 
maintained it would be necessary to have 
some inquiry into its working. The 
statistics were imperfect, and it was diffi- 
cult to make out how far vaccination had 
been really successful. A certain num- 
ber of people were opposed to it, and it 
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was only by repeated inquiries and dis- 
cussions that its great advantages would 
be generally recognized, and not by im- 
posing these constant penalties, which 
amounted in some cases to persecution. 
Would Members of that House like to 
take their children to be vaccinated at 
some low vaccination-station like Bethnal 
Green or the purlieus of Westminster, 
where they could make no inquiry as to 
the antecedents of the children from 
whom the vaccine matter was taken? It 
was almost impossible to controvert the 
result of the Report of the Committee of 
1871—namely, that cow-pox was a very 
great protection against small-pox, and 
if the operation were properly performed 
injury to the health would not follow. 
Some poor children, and even adults, 
had been injured by vaccination, and by 
the use of dirty instruments. He trusted 
that the Government would adopt the 
principle of the Scotch Act. Even with 
all these cumulative penalties the State 
might go on fining, but did not secure 
the vaccination ofthechild. In the case 
of Abel he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would prevent further pro- 
secutions against him. The feeling out- 


of-doors was not so much against the | j 


right hon. Gentleman as against the 
officials of the Local Government Board, 
who wished, apparently, to be autocrats. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
‘* and whether the Law relating to the accumu- 
lation or repetition of penalties for the same 
offence does not require amendment.”—(Mr. 
Pease.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE, having 
vaccinated thousands and superintended 
the vaccination of tens of thousands, 
thought the dissatisfaction which pre- 
vailed in the country was somewhat 
exaggerated, and that it was largely 
counteracted by a very strong feeling 
in favour of vaccination. He deprecated 
the idea that the subject could be treated 
from the point of view of those who 
thought they knew their own constitu- 
tions and those of their children —a 
notion which, if carried out, would lead 
to such practice as that of the ship sur- 
geon, who said to his passenger patients 
—‘‘ You are old enough to know your 
own constitution; there is the medicine 
chest ; take what you think will do you 
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good.” The statistics relating to the 
attendants at the London hospitals were 
remarkable, as showing an almost com- 
plete immunity from small-pox on the 
part of those who had been re-vaccinated; 
but vaccination could not be done care- 
lessly, or in a hurry. The operation in 
itself was not an uncertain one, and the 
failures were due to the want of care 
and skill on the part of medical men, 
one of whom surprised him the other 
day, when vaccinating a child of his 
own, by, using ivory points instead of 
fresh lymph from, the arm or tubes, 
He hoped the President of the Local 
Government Board would favour all 
measures that could promote efficiency ; 
and, in particular, that he would do what 
he could to facilitate animal vaccination. 
One medical man in London had kept up 
a supply of animal vaccine; but the ex- 
pense of maintaining it was so consider- 
able, and the applications for it were so 
few, that he was obliged to give up 
keeping it. What was really required 
was a sufficient supply of animal lymph 
for emergencies like that eaused by the 
small-pox epidemic of the present year, 
to meet the prejudices of those who ob- 
jected to vaccination from arm to arm. 

Mr. HOPWOOD warned the House 
against committing itself to any dogmatic 
certainty on the subject of vaccination, 
pointing out that the unanimity which 
once prevailed among the Medical Pro- 
fession in reference to the now discarded 
and prohibited. system of inoculation 
ought to make people cautious in 
that respect. The question, he urged, 
was not altogether a medical one, but 
ought to be, viewed in relation to the 
feelings of the people who were sub- 
jected to the law. _ It was proved before 
the Select Committee which last in- 
quired into this subject that vaccinators 
were sometimes careless; that diseases 
of the most loathsome character were 
sometimes introduced into the system by 
the process of vaccination ; and it should 
not be forgotten that some of the vac- 
cine matter now used had been passing 
from arm to arm and from system to 
system for 70 years, for nearly all the 
matter used was derived from that 
which Jenner first obtained from ani- 
mals. Was it surprising, in these 
circumstances, that some people should 
have a deep-reoted and conscientious 
objection to the vaccination of their 
children? For his own part, he was not 
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disposed to counsel people to submit pas- 
sively to laws which in their hearts they 
thoroughly disapproved, especially when 
their conscience and their health were 
concerned. The case was eminently one 
for inquiry. At present, although the 
information we possessed on the subject 
was limited, magistrates set themselves 
to enforce the law in something like 
passion, being apparently resolved to 
make the unhappy persons who ob- 
jected and were brought before them 
bend submissively to the yoke at any 
cost; and the country had seen the 
illegal spectacle of the Chairman of 
a Board of Guardians directing a prose- 
eution and afterwards himself sitting 
on the bench of magistrates to try the 
case. In one case which had come 
to his knowledge it was said that a 
man had been summoned for vaccina- 
tion offences no fewer than 44 times 
since the year 1870, and another had 
been prosecuted 16 times. He regretted 
that the Registrar General had taken 
up so pronounced a position on the ques- 
tion, because his doing so was calculated 
to throw doubt on his impartiality. He 
contended that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease) should stand as part of the 
original Motion of the noble Lord, and 
he hoped that it would be carried. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH observed that 
the debate had travelled over a wide 
field, and he felt himself placed in 
a position of some embarrassment, inas- 
much as his noble Friend who brought 
forward the Motion had stated at the 
outset that he was in favour of compul- 
sory vaccination ; but the Mover of the 
Amendment had laid down propositions 
and doctrines entirely antagonistic to 
those which his noble Friend had ad- 
vanced. Dealing first with the Motion, 
he must, however, say that his noble 
Friend had produced no evidence what- 
ever to substantiate the accusations 


which he had preferred against the prac- 
tice of compulsory vaccination in this 
country. He had adduced no names of 
physicians, no authority whatever for his 


innuendoes against that practice. His 
noble Friend stated that vaccination 
was unpopular among large classes of 
the people. No doubt compulsory in- 
terference between parent and child 
might be unpopular, but Parliament had 
decided that such interference was re- 
quired in the public interest; and the 
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medical testimony on which the Act was 
based was accepted by the great mass of 
medical men, not only in this Kingdom, 
but in Christendom. His noble Friend 
assumed that the lymph now in use 
among the doctors of this country had 
lost its efficacy; but he did not say on 
what foundation that assumption rested. 
Earl Percy: On statistics.] His noble 

riend had adduced statistics with the 
view of showing that small-pox was 
now more prevalent and more fatal than 
in times past, and he could not now 
undertake to follow him with statistics 
which might be brought forward in 
opposition to that allegation. He knew, 
however, that in the last century 1-14th 
of the whole deaths in the Kingdom 
arose from small-pox; that asylums 
were filled with persons who had been 
blinded or crippled by the disease ; and 
that one-fifth of our soldiers and Militia 
then suffered more or less from the 
results of its ravages. He thought he 
need not undertake at this time of day 
to prove what he believed was an ad- 
mitted proposition—not only in the 
House but in the country—that small- 
pox was held in check by the system of 
vaccination. The noble Lord had not 
convinced him that he had any autho- 
rity for making his statements to the 
contrary. The noble Lord assumed 
that vaccination from the cow would 
produce more satisfactory results, and 
would, in fact, enable us to enforce 
vaccination in a way that he thought 
would be justifiable. Well he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) could only say in reply 
to that statement that although the 
greater part of the lymph now in use 
in this country had been derived from 
the Jennerian stock the Vaccination Es- 
tablishments never neglected an oppor- 
tunity when it presented itself of intro- 
ducing newstocksof lymph, and oneof the 
establishments in London was supplied 
almost entirely from new stocks derived 
direct from the animal a few years ago. 
The noble Lord was, therefore, quite in 
error in assuming that the whole of the 
vaccine matter in use in this country was 
worn out by reason of lapse of time. 
Then they had had some experience of 
the validity and satisfactory character of 
the new stocks of lymph. The results 
were extremely satisfactory, but not 
more satisfactory than those obtained 
at any of the other vaccine stations 
where the old stocks were used. Again, 
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he must say when his noble Friend had 
asked for inquiry, that it was only in 
1869 that Dr. Seaton, on behalf of the 
Government, made a personal investiga- 
tion into the condition of animal lymph 
in Belgium, France, and Holland, and 
the result of his investigation was to be 
found in a most elaborate report, which 
he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) then held in his 
hand, and which he recommended to the 
study of hon. Members who took an 
interest in the subject. Very interest- 
ing experiments had been made with 
regard to lymph, and he did not at all 
wish to deprecate the continuance of ex- 
periments. On the contrary, he had had 
many communications with the medical 
officer on the subject, and that gentle- 
man had assured him that he was willing 
and ready at all times to make experi- 
ments and follow the lights which mo- 
dern science might throw upon the sub- 
ject. So late as 1875 the French phy- 
sicians discontinued the use of vaccine 
matter direct from the animal, having 
found that it produced no better results 
than those produced by the ordinary 
lymph, while the effects appeared to be 
much more uncertain. With regard to 


the wide-spread feeling that was said to 


exist among the public in reference to 
the operation of the present system, he 
was not aware that there was evidence to 
show that such a widespread feeling did 
exist, although no doubt additional in- 
terest had been awakened by the recent 
outbreak of small-pox; and he had no 
reason to suppose that there was any 
foundation for it in the minds of medical 
men of authority. He was quite will- 
ing, however, to assure his noble Friend 
that the attention of the medical officers 
of his Department would be continually 
directed to this subject, and that the 
Government would spare no expense 
either to continue experiments, or to 
make fresh ones, or to send out gen- 
tlemen to make inquiries such as were 
made a few years ago with the view 
of ascertaining the most recent prac- 
tice and experience on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the information before him 
did not lead him to suppose that the 
mischief which was supposed to arise 
from the practice of vaccination as at 
present pursued would be at all cured 
by the new species of vaccine recom- 
mended. The hon. Member who seconded 
the Motion (Mr. Greene) had used argu- 
ments which he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
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thought were contradictory of each other, 
He repeated the complaint that in the 
course of years the vaccine matter had 
become effete; but, on the other hand, 
he stated in the most unqualified terms 
that the nurses in the London Hospital, 
who had been subjected to the most 
frightful chances of catching the disease, 
had been secured against it by the pro- 
cess of re-vaccination. If the vaccine 
matter employed in those hospitals had 
been effete, as described, how was it 
possible that those extraordinary results 
could have followed? But he did not 
understand that the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion was the point. now in question. 
Upon that all seemed to be agreed. He 
was in constant communication with 
the chairmen and managers of the 
metropolitan district hospitals, and he 
had been informed by skilful medical 
men that there was no reason what- 
ever to believe that small-pox had lost 
either its virulency or its epidemic 
effect, or that it was less kept in check 
than heretofore by the practice of vacci- 
nation. Certain it was that though the 
number of deaths arising from small- 
pox during the past Autumn and Spring 
had not been great compared with 
deaths from the same cause in previous 
epidemics, the character of the disease 
was as loathsome as could possibly be 
conceived. Although the practice of 
vaccination might be open to some ob- 
servation, it was a provision with regard 
to the health of the community which it 
would be criminal on the part of those 
in authority to ignore. The noble Lord 
being desirous not of upsetting the vac- 
cination laws, but, on the contrary, of 
enforcing them with a stringency which 
he himself should scarcely be inclined to 
advocate, had suggested that animal 
lymph should be used in vaccination. 
The hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) having failed in obtaining a 
second reading for his Bill, which he 
regretted, had now moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the inquiry pro- 
posed by the noble Lord should be 
extended to the subject of the expediency 
of continuing the accumulative penalties 
against those who were guilty of a breach 
of the law on this subject. It was quite 
true, as the hon. Member stated, that a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which sat in 1871 had recommended 
among other things that no penalty be- 
yond the second should be enforced 
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against those who persisted in breaking 
the law. Various other suggestions had 
been made, some of which were plau- 
sible, and others of which were reason- 
able, by which the difficulty with regard 
to these accumulative penalties for the 
same offence, which he admitted were 
without parallel in our law, might be 
avoided. These suggestions were doubt- 
less worthy of consideration; but the 
main difficulty was that those who ob- 
jected to vaccination denounced them all, 
and they would even eschew the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member (Mr. Pease). 
The fact was that the feeling of some of 
the persons who were opposed to vacci- 
nation approached that of religious con- 
viction, and such persons would repudiate 
all the suggestions which had been made 
as unworthy of consideration by anti- 
vaccinationists. But, he must ask, was 
Parliament prepared to go the length of 
abrogating all the laws upon this sub- 
ject? That was the difficulty in which 


he found himself placed. When first he 
acceded to the office he now held he 
found existing among certain classes a 
feeling on the subject which commended 
itself to his sympathies as pointing to an 


anomaly in the existing law; and it was 
in the hope of mitigating the hardships 
of that law that a measure was passed 
through Parliament in 1874 with the 
view of enabling the Local Government 
Board to make rules and regulations as 
to the way in which the law should be 
enforced. It had been suggested that 
something further ought to be done to- 
wards putting a stop to the infliction of 
repeated penalties for the same offence ; 
but it was difficult to know where to be 
peremptory and where to leave a discre- 
tion to the local authorities. As long 
as these laws remained in force it ap- 
peared to him to be absolutely necessary 
to leave it to the discretion of the prose- 
cuting authority to say whether it was 
for the advantage of the community that 
these penalties should be enforced or 
not. He thought that he had sufficiently 
indicated the feeling of the Government 
that these repeated prosecutions should 
not be lightly undertaken. He, however, 
was not prepared to say that in districts 
where the Anti-Vaccination Society had 
interfered unduly to prevent the whole- 
some operation: of the law. that the 
Guardians were not justified in insti- 
tuting these prosecutions and the. magis- 


trates were not justified in S| 
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and enforcing the penalties. He had 
repeatedly had his attention called to the 
subject, and he should have been glad to 
ask Parliament again, if he saw his way, 
to consider it; but, as he had stated 
before in answer to Questions, he doubted 
whether the Government could carry 
through Parliament a Bill which would 
have the effect of cutting down those 
penalties and breaking down the strin- 
gency of the existing law. At this stage 
of the Session it was not possible for the 
Government to propose any alteration in 
the law during the present year; but 
whether it might be possible in future 
years to propose legislation to meet the 
views of hon. Members opposite, he 
could not say. It was perfectly true 
that Mr. Simon was never in favour of 
the cumulative penalties. The difficulty 
was to avoid, in any change of the law, 
breaking down the securities which the 
law now gave. They did not know what 
an outburst of feeling of dissatisfaction 
would be encountered if any Govern- 
ment attempted to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Anti-Vaccination 
Society. At the same time the Govern- 
ment did not undervalue the objections of 
ignorant people, who naturally disliked 
interference between themselves and 
their children for an object which they 
did not appreciate, and which, never- 
theless, they owed to the whole commu- 
nity to permit to be performed, Then 
it was stated that other diseases were 
propagated by the system; but he would 
say that out of the many millions of ope- 
rations which had been performed since 
the inquiry of 1871 they had not found 
a single allegation of this kind which 
did not break down upon inquiry. He 
would not say that there were not cases 
in which the operation was performed at 
improper times, and that erysipelas was 
not occasionally induced by vaccination, 
as it was by any other wound; but the 
greatest pains were always taken to 
investigate these cases, and he had 
never hesitated to follow them up and 
to remove vaccination officers who were 
proved to have improperly performed 
their duties. Still, he could not say 
that these complaints were frequent, 
or that when investigated they were 
often found to be otherwise than ground- 
less. Something had been said as to 
the fact that the Goverrment Depart- 
ment did not supply pure lymph to every 
practitioner and for all vaccinations, 
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The answer to this was simply that the 
Department were only bound to supply 
lymph to public vaccinators and for 
primary vaccinations, for which opera- 
tions they were alone responsible. The 
number of deaths from small-pox in the 
present epidemic had been very greatly 
reduced. He thought it could not be 
too much deprecated that the House of 
Commons, at a time like the present, 
should come to any Resolutions which 
would imply that they had any doubt as 
to the need of a universal system of vac- 
cination. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
heard the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman with great pleasure. He 
was quite aware of the difficult position 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was 
placed, having to administer a very 
stringent compulsory Act which affronted 
the feelings of many parents, while at 
the same time he was obliged to ad- 
minister it in order to guard against one 
of the most terrible disorders. He 


trusted the noble Lord would be content 
with the manner in which the Motion 
had been met by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that he would not press it toa 


division. It was asked that inquiry 
should be made into the working of the 
Vaccination Acts; but the inquiry was 
being constantly made, as he knew by 
experience, by the able men who were 
at the head of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. For the House to decide that 
there should be further inquiry would 
only be to tell the country that the House 
of Commons had great doubt whether 
vaccination was satisfactorily conducted. 
That would be a most dangerous step to 
take. He had also heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks in reference to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pease) with great pleasure, for the prin- 
ciple of that Amendment he did not op- 
pose. For his part, he heartily supported 
the Amendment. It had been his duty to 
preside over a Committee which inquired 
into the entire subject and to draw up 
their Report, and afterwards to intro- 
duce a Bill to give effect to that Report ; 
and he could not but remember that a 
provision of that Bill similar to the 
Amendment was struck out by a small 
majority in ‘‘ another place.” He should 
be sorry to say a word against the prin- 
ciple of compulsory vaccination. His 
reason for supporting the Amendment 
was that he believed it would enable 


Ir. Sclater-Booth 
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vaccination to be much more easily made 
compulsory throughout the Kingdom. 
If they were to prevent disease they 
must have vaccination and insist on 
parents carrying it out, but it was diffi- 
cult to manage this. He had often been 
asked why he was in favour of compul- 
sory vaccination; but his reply had 
always been that he could not be other- 
wise, as he should thereby become re- 
sponsible for a number of deaths. There 
were three classes of persons they had 
to consider— parents who absolutely 
neglected their children, parents who 
were apathetic—by far the largest class 
—and parents who were conscientiously 
opposed to vaccination. They could, he 
thought, bring the law to bear upon the 
first two classes; but as to the third 
class, he thought the best thing they 
could do would be to let those very few 
people alone. They ought to be content 
with such a penalty as would be suffi- 
cient for the negligent parent, and not 
go further in the case of the conscien- 
tiously opposed parent. But then it 
might be asked whether we were to 
let these men go free, and have one 
law for the poor and another for the 
rich? The answer was, that if the State 
were determined that the law should be 
enforced, it must go a little further. 
His right hon. Friend must get hold of 
the child and must take it to the police- 
office to be vaccinated. His right hon. 
Friend knew that it would be impossible 
to work such an Act, and, failing that, 
the penalties were such that the rich 
could escape. He believed that there 
was not a Member of that House who 
could not prevent his child being vacci- 
nated at an expense of about £40 or £50 
a-year. The law, therefore, which en- 
forced vaccination did not meet the case 
of the rich, and it no doubt did bear 
rather hardly on the poor. Hence there 
were anti-vaccination societies, &c. His 
right hon. Friend had stated that this 
alteration of the law would not satisfy 
those who had conscientious objections 
to vaccination. Well, it would not, but 
who cared whether it did or did not 
satisfy these gentlemen? What was 
wanted was to go back to the law as it 
stood a few years ago, and to be content 
with such a penalty as would prevent the 
idle and careless from neglecting vacci- 
nation and to let the others alone. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in any alteration 
he might propose, would have great pre- 
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cedents in his favour. No one knew 
more about the subject than Mr. Simon, 
and the Select Committee, which was at 
first prejudiced, after a careful inquiry 
of several weeks unanimously determined 
to recommend the amendment to which 
he alluded. This decision was fully 
confirmed by this House. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had the mis- 
fortune to have one or two constituents 
who thought they had been persecuted 
in regard to the vaccination of their 
children, and it had been his duty to 
reply to the communications they had 
addressed to him.’’ He rather regretted 
that his right hon: Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had not: entered into greater 
. detail so as to explain more precisely in 
what way he would meet these cases, 
because his remarks didnot supply him 
with a satisfactory answer to these con- 
stituents. He should like to know to 
what extent his right hon. Friend would 
go in carrying out what appeared to be 
a dispensation against obeying the law. 
This appeared to: him to be a very 
dangerous ‘principle to admit—that a 
pecuniary penalty should relieve a per- 
son from the obligation of obeying a law 


passed for the benefit of the community. 
A good deal might, no doubt, be said in 
favour of the doctrine that there should 
be in certain cases'a maximum beyond 
which penalties should not be inflicted ; 
but would his right hon. Friend apply 
the same doctrine in other cases—to 


education, for instance? There was, he 
believed, no limit to the pecuniary penal- 
ties to which a parent was: now hable 
who neglected to send ‘hischild to school, 
and would his right hon: Friend apply 
any limit to the*penalties that: might be 
imposed on these parents? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said; that there 
was a liability to imprisonment in the 
one case and not in the other. 

Mr. WALTER could not see that this 
was a defensible distinction. There were 
again penalties under the Cattle Plague 
Act imposed upon those who removed 
their cattle against the law, and he pre- 
sumed that those penalties, however 
severe they might be, were also cumu- 
lative: There ought to be some general 
rule.’ He wished to mention the way in 
which this difficult case—for it was a 
very difficult case—was met in another 
country, the most allied ‘to our own in its 
institutions—he meant the United States. 
Last year, when he was-im America, he 
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took particular pains to find out what 
the laws were with regard to vaccination, 
and he found there was no compulsory 
vaccination whatever—that was to say, 
no direct compulsion. The consequence 
was that in some places, like Cincinnati, 
where there was a large German com- 
munity who had strong objections to vac- 
cination, the small-pox, when it came, 
made frightful ravages. The way in 
which the matter was dealt with there 
was this—they did not by law compel 
people to be vaccinated, but they did 
not admit to school any child who had 
not been vaccinated. Now that we had 
national education, conducted under a 
more or less compulsory system, he 
would ask whether there might not be 
a rule laid down that no child should be 
admitted to an elementary school who 
had not been vaccinated? He had been 
informed by an authority which he had 
no reason to doubt that that was the 
general, if not the universal, rule in the 
United States. If a similar rule were 
adopted in this country it might have the 
effect of an indirect compulsion, without 
the more stringent and disagreeable 
penalties by which alone compulsory 
vaccination could be enforced. 

Eart PERCY said, that he had been 
urged not to divide the House; but the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he had 
established no case, and if he did not 
divide it would be admitting the charge. 
Either the lymph was in a useless con- 
dition or vaccination was not a sufficient 
remedy. Oow-pox was not an uncom- 
mon disease in cows. He would take a 
division on his own Motion, assenting to 
the Amendmentof his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pease). 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
106: Majority 50. — (Division List, 
No. 216.) 


THE CONFESSIONAL.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY moved— 


“ That, having regard to the state of the Law 
which renders the publication of an obscene 
book an offence, although the person publishing 
it be not actuated by any desire to deprave, and 
to the absence of any power in the Education 
Department to interfere with the religious 
teaching in public elementary schools or to 
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make any inquiry thereon, this Housé is of 
opinion that the doctrines and practices set forth 
in a book entitled ‘The Priest in Absolution,’ 
and carried out under the name of the Confes- 
sional by certain clergymen of the Church of 
England, do tend to deprave and are dangerous 
to the best interests of society and of religion.” 


Mr. MONK seconded the Motion. 

Mx. ASSHETON CROSS had only 
remarked that he had not seen the book 
and had not been able to procure a copy, 
when—— ; 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 4th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrer — Army 
(Royal Artillery and Engineer Officers, Ar- 
rears of Pay), nominated. 

Pusnic Brris—Resolution [June 29] reported— 
Ordered—First Reading—Public Loans Re- 
mission * [226]; Telegraphs (Money) * [227]. 

Ordered — First Reading —Imprisonment for 
Debt * [230]; Church Patronage (Scotland) 
Law Amendment * [231]; Board of Education 
(Scotland) Continuance * [229]; Colonial Stock 
Transfer (Stamp Duty) * [228]. 

Second Reading—Union Justices (Ireland) [28], 
put off; Divine Worship Facilities [47]; 
Agricultural Tenements Security for Im- 
provements [86], debate adjourned ; ‘Turnpike 
Acts Continuance * [204]. 

Committee — Prisons (Scotland) (re-comm.) * 
124] —nx.p; Registered Writs Execution 
Scotland) * [133]—nr.p. 

Considered as amended—General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Leith) * [211]. 

Third Reading — General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Dumbarton)* [208]— (Glas- 
gow) * [210]; City of London Improve- 
ment Provisional Order Confirmation (Golden 
Lane, &c.) * [205]; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation* [206] ; 
Greenock Improvement Provisional Order 
Confirmation * [207]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Sewage) * [175]; Colonial 
Fortifications *, [174] ; . Provisional Orders 
(Ireland). Confirmation (Artizans and La- 
bourers Dwellings) * [201]; Provisional Or- 
ders (Ireland) Confirmation (Ennis, ‘&c.)* 
fale, Saint Stephen's: Green (Dublin),* 
[216], and passed. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—sor0rer— 


UNION JUSTICES ([RELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O'Sullivan, Captain Nolan, Mr. Richard 
Power, Mr. 0’ Byrne.) 

[BILL 28.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he did'so simply for the reasons denoted 
by the title of the Bill, for the better 
administration of justice at Petty Ses- 
sions Courts in Ireland. He assured 
the House that never was there a Bill 
brought before it which would do more 
to give the working classes in Ireland 
confidence in the administration of the 
law in’ Petty Sessions Courts than the 
Bill- which he was moving for second 
reading, and he could also assure the 
Government that the people had not 
confidence in those Courts as at present 
constituted, for very good reasons. 
There were, no doubt, many good and 
faithful magistrates in Ireland ; but, at 
the same time, there were still a large 
number who did not bring credit to the 
Bench. The local magistrates repre- 
sented the landlords throughout the 
country, with very few exceptions; the 
stipendiary magistrates represented the 
Government, and there was no one to 
represent the ratepayers and the people. 
Hon. Members, he was satisfied, would 
see that that was a state of things which 
required some improvement, particularly 
in a country like Ireland, where the 
majority of the landlords differed from 
the great mass of the people in class, in 
religion, and in politics ; but that would 
be passed over, if the laws were admi- 
nistered on equal terms to all. He main- 
tained, without fear of contradiction, 
that in one-half the Petty Session cases 
in Ireland the law was not administered 
as it should be. And the consequence 
was, there was more disaffection created 
in Petty Sessions Courts in Ireland than 
in all the other Courts in the country. 
He proposed to give the power to the 
ratepayers of electing one magistrate 
for each Union in Ireland. Among 
those ratepayers he had included every 
landlord who would register his claim 
to vote, as at present, in the election of 
Poor Law Guardians, “but for one vote 


j omy. He was not going to interfere 
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with, or deprive the Lord Chancellor of, 

the power he at\present enjoyed:in the 

ease of the other magistrates, that of 
refusing to sanction any magistrate who, 

he thought, ;was; unfic ‘or the, position, 

or.to remove any magistrate whose acts 

were such as to unfit him for so respon- 

sible a position. He proposed that the 

person elected should retain office for five 

years, and’ be eligible for re-election, and 

that the Chairman of each Union should 
act as returning officer, to save expense ; 
and that the votes should be, taken by 
Ballot, the same as at. Parliamentary 
and municipal elections., Those. were 
the different: clauses of the. Biil,, and 
hon.' Members. would. see. .it was. very 
short, and, he hoped. satisfactory. It 
might be said he was introducing 4 new 
law’ into the country in giving the nomi- 
nation of magistrates into. the hands of 
the people. He was not introducing a 
new law in the Bill; but he was asking 
the House to extend | privilege to the 
county ratepayers. which was at present 
enjoyed by many towns and by all the 
cities and. boroughs in Ireland. The 
mayors of all the cities.and towns in 
Ireland were. invested with the commis- 
sion of the, peace. The, commission of 
the peace was also given to the Chairman 
of the Commissioners of 22 or 24 towns 
in Ireland, and all he asked .was to ex- 
tend that privilege to the ratepayers of 
each Union. Some hon. Members might 
oppose the Bill on the. ground that 
elected magistrates in America were not 
all that magistrates should .be; .but it 
might as well be argued that the system 
by which the: Members. of that House 
were’ élected should be abolished, be- 
cause some of the, Senators in America 
were supposed, to have acted corruptly. 
He appealed to the, House,, in the inte- 
rests of justice, to pass the Bill, and he 
promised them that .the, working of 
it would be so satisfactory that the 
House would feel pleased that they gave 
this liberty to. th 3,people,, The Bill, as 
he had said, was simply to.transfer the 
nomination of one, magistrate in each 
Union in Ireland from, the Lieutenant of 
the county to the ratepayers of the Union. 
It didnot interfere. with the present 
power of any person. It left the Lord 
Chaneellor, the power of, rejecting the 
candidate: elected,.by the, people, if he 
considered, him ansuitable., If it, was 
opposed. on the broad ground, of election 
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constitution of that House, which was 
composed of those sent by the people. 
Then, again, they had the coroners, a 
body who held a very responsible posi- 
tion, elected by the wedile, and many 
Boards in Ireland were also elected in 
the same way. The Irish were a justice- 
loving people, and the House might be 
confident they would elect none but men 
who would discharge their duty above 
board, and without fear, favour, or affec- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading. 


Mofion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(IMr. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. DE LA POER BERESFORD, 
in moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, said, he did 
so, believing that it was quite unneces- 
sary for the administration of justice in 
Ireland. In Armagh, there were al- 
ready 85 magistrates to a population of 
180,000. In Cavan, which he knew, 
perhaps, better than any other Member 
of that House, there were 85 persons in 
the commission of the peace to a popu- 
lation of 140,000. In Fermanagh, there 
were 71 magistrates to a population of 
92,000; and in Monaghan there were 
61 to a population of 114,000, and he 
could not see how it would promote the 
administration of justice to admit two or 
three persons chosen from amongst the 
Poor Law Guardians of each county. In 
Cavan there were certainly four Unions, 
and in Fermanagh and Leitrim there 
were three; but in most of the counties, 
there were only two. Already the num- 
ber of magistrates was quite sufficient 
for the due administration of justice, 
and he had never heard any complaint 
as to their decisions, though he was 
certain, from his knowledge of the 
people, and moving among them as he 
did, to hear of any legal decision which 
was. considered faulty. In fact, he be- 
lieved that the people were entirely 
satisfied with the commission of the 
peace as it was at present constituted. 
In addition to the local magistrates there 
were a number of stipendiary magistrates 
appointed by and responsible to a great 
extent to the Government, and they at- 
tended the Petty Sessions regularly, and 
were gentlemen of all shades of opinion. 
In some parts. of the country they be- 





by the people, then he should regret the 


longed to one political side, and in an- 
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other to another; and such being the 
case the people had as much confidence 
in them as they had in the local magis- 
trates. There was certainly a recent 
very remarkable case, in which the pro- 
ceedings of a magistrate in Ireland were 
questioned; but it was the only case of 
the kind that he knew of, and if the 
decisions of the local magistrates in 
Sessions Courts did not meet with the 
approval of the people, it would soon be 
brought to the knowledge of the House. 
The Bill would change the whole system 
of the appointment of magistrates in 
Ireland, and if it were to become law, 
as he was perfectly certain it would not, 
a demand would be made that the whole 
of the magistrates should be appointed 
by the people. The Poor Law Guar- 
dians of Ireland were entitled to the 
greatest respect; but they were not 
qualified for the magisterial bench, and 
he opposed the Bill, being’ of opinion 
that it would not confer the slightest 
benefit upon any portion of the com- 
munity. The Irish magistracy would 
compare favourably with the magistracy 
of Scotland, or of England; but if the 
Bill were to pass there would be a num- 
ber of men appointed from the Poor 
Law Guardians who would be supposed 
to teach law to those already in the com- 
mission of the peace. It would be cast- 
ing a slur upon the whole bench of 
magistrates, both local and resident, 
and, therefore, upon the grounds he had 
stated, he would move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —(Jr. De La Poer 
Beresford.) 


Captain NOLAN, in supporting the 
Bill, could only say that the counties to 
which the previous speaker (Mr. De la 
Poer Beresford) had referred were very 
fortunate, if the decision of their magis- 
trates had been free from complaint. 
He did not wish to make out that the 
magistrates of Ireland were very bad, or 
worse than English magistrates ; but the 
whole circumstances of the case in Ire- 
land were different from that of Eng- 
land, and he only abstained from giving 
instances of complaints because it ‘would 
be getting into troubled waters, and 
departing from the line of argument 
adopted by the hon. Member for Lime- 


Mr. De La Poer Beresford 
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rick (Mr. O’Sullivan). In former times 
a number of the judicial officers in 
Greece and Rome were chosen by the 
people ; and, in the present day, in some 
parts of the United States, in parts of 
Canada, he believed, and in Russia the 
magistrates were elected. The same 
principle was also adopted in France up 
to the date of the Restoration, so that 
England was an exception to the general 
rule, which gave a certain amount of 
local power to the people in the appoint- 
ment of judicial officers. As a general 
rule the property of Ireland was held 
by Protestants, while the great mass of 
the people were Catholics, and it was a 
source of dissatisfaction that the result 
of this state of things was to give a 
large numerical preponderance in the 
magistracy to Protestants. The present 
system gave a good deal of political in- 
fluence to Lords Lieutenant, upon whom 
the Bill would act as a wholesome check. 
The power of reversing appointments to 
the commission of the peace was, no 
doubt, vested in the Lord Chancellor; 
but that power was very little exercised, 
and when the Lord Chancellor happened 
to be a Conservative, people were slow 
to ask him to interfere with appoint- 
ments made by a Conservative Lord 
Lieutenant. The Bill would not do 
everything; but it would do a great 
deal of good. It was a very modest 
attempt to remedy existing evils; and, 
perhaps, when it got into Committee, he 
should feel it his duty to propose that 
the appointments should be rather more 
in number than the Bill provided for, 
and that they should be for a longer 
term than five years. The Poor Law 
Guardians were perhaps not all fit to be 
magistrates; but it was not asked to 
make them all magistrates; and in every 
Poor Law Union there would, no doubt, 
be found a man who from his education 
and practical knowledge of the state of 
the country, would be quite as fit to sit 
upon the Bench as some of those to 
whom the administration of justice was 
at present entrusted. The present sys- 
tem acted unfairly to the commercial 
classes by shutting out the enterprizing 
man, who had made a fortune by his 
industry and energy, from a position to 
which his son, though perhaps of very 
inferior ability and energy, would be 
eligible by inheriting the land purchased 
with his father’s wealth. In some cases 
the popular nomination might fall upon 
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a man of the commercial class, and much 
advantage would result from such an 
appointment ; and at other times a landed 
proprietor might be elected whose quali- 
fications were now overlooked by the 
Lord Lieutenant. There was ample con- 
trol over the abuse of the power of elec- 
tion; for the Lord Chancellor, under 
the Bill, would have a right to refuse 
the appointment of any man without 
being required to assign any reason 
whatever. It had been urged as a re- 
proach to the people of Ireland that 
they had no respect for the law; but if 
this were true, there was every reason 
for it. Until 80 or 90 years ago the 
people enjoyed no power of election 
whatever. It was the policy at one 
time for the English Government to at- 
tempt to crush out all popular organiza- 
tions, and in the smaller towns people 
did not elect their town councils and 
corporations. Only within the last 10 
or 12 years had these elections in the 
small towns been revived, and very good 
effects had followed the election of 
Town Commissioners. Local questions 
were now discussed in a reasonable man- 
ner. Soalso this Bill was a step towards 
bringing the people into association with 
law, and by that means there would be 
a gradual respect for the magistracy as 
a body not altogether selected from the 
aristocratic class. That the people, he 
argued, should have no power to have a 
voice in selecting those by whom the 
law was administered involved not only 
a hardship, but a great anomaly, seeing 
that they were entrusted with the elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament by whom 
the laws were made. 

Mr. VERNER. said, he would not 
attempt to follow the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Captain Nolan) 
throughout his elaborate speech. Before 
he came down to the House, he felt 
curious to know what arguments would 
be brought forward to support the Bill ; 
for on looking through it, it seemed to 
him to consist of two or three proposi- 
tions which the circumstances of the 
case did not at all warrant. Allusion 
had been made to the office of mayor 
as a precedent for the election of magis- 
trates. It might be taken for granted, 
certainly, that the Lord Mayor acted as 
a magistrate while he held office; but 
when the case of Town Commissioners 
was cited, he (Mr. Verner) wished to 
point out that a Commissioner was not 
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necessarily, by virtue of his position, a 
magistrate ; and, in fact, it often hap- 
pened that the Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners was not a magistrate, although 
in many cases the Lord Chancellor was 
recommended to, and did, make such 
appointments. He found very good rea- 
sons for not liking the Bill. They had had 
opportunities of seeing the effect of elect- 
ing Judges and magistrates, and when 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman enlarged 
upon thespecial precedentsof Americaand 
of Russia, he could not point to any bene- 
ficial results, and made out but a weak 
case. They did notin this country want 
that ‘thorough democracy” which existed 
in America, and just as little did they 
want the order of things found in Russia. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), in supporting the principle 
of the Bill, urged that if it was objected 
to, they might as well object to popular 
election of Members of Parliament. He 
said the House might as well be abo- 
lished, because it was popularly elected. 
Well, hon. Members had had an in- 
stance lately of the effects of extreme 
popular election as regarded the House 
of Commons, and he believed they were 
not much enamoured of it. One argu- 
ment brought forward by the promoters 
of the Bill was that there were not 
enough Roman Catholics in the magis- 
tracy. If that principle went for any- 
thing, it meant that the lower orders of 
the people had an idea that if a Roman 
Catholic magistrate were elected, he 
would have a bias towards them. He(Mr. 
Verner) could not see that that would 
conduce towards upholding the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland, that people 
should think that any magistrate on the 
bench should have an inclination towards 
any particular religion. Such an idea 
must tend to degrade justice in the eyes 
of the people. Other features of the Bill 
also would altogether disorganize the 
proper state of things in Ireland. The 
Lord Chancellor would no doubt have 
absolute power to put any election aside ; 
but he would ask the House to imagine 
what a turmoil and discontent there 
would be if the Lord Chancellor exer- 
cised his authority, and disregarded the 
elected of the people. The appointment 
was to last for five years only, and any- 
one ordinarily cognizant with human 
nature would know that a man once 
elected to the Bench would like to con- 
tinue ‘there, so that during those five 
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years he would court the favourable 
opinion of those who elected him; and, 
certainly, the canvassing in the Unions 
would be attended with every possible 
evil effect. Another proposition was, 
that the expenses of the elections should 
be paid out of the rates, and that the 
officials of the Poor Law Union should 
be employed in conducting elections. 
To that he objected, that there was a 
general outcry against the burdens 
thrown upon the rates in Ireland, and 
when occasion offered, no Gentlemen 
were more ready to join in that cry 
than the hon. Members supporting the 
Bill. It was a very just complaint also, 
that multifarious duties were thrust 
upon the Poor Law officials which it was 
never intended their shoulders should 
bear. Such a Bill as this would still 
further divert the attention of the offi- 
cials from their proper duties, and divert 
the rates from the objects for which they 
were raised. He joined his hon. Friend 
(Mr. De la Poer Beresford) in his oppo- 
sition, and he hoped the Bill would be 
scouted out of the House. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING thought 
the Bill an unpretending one. It would 
only have the effect of making a very 
small addition to the existing number of 
magistrates, and the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Verner) had grounded his 
objection on false premises, for his (Mr. 
Downing’s) hon. Friend (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) had founded the merits of the Bill, 
not on any desire to cast reflection on 
the magistrates of Ireland, or even on 
the necessity of adding to the number 
of justices, though he might fairly have 
done so, but he said—‘* We wish by 
this proposal to give the people a share, 
through their representatives, in the ad- 
ministration of justice.” There were 
precedents in favour of such a course. 
The hon. Member for Armagh was in 
error in supposing that the power of 
appointing Town Commissioners as ma- 
gistrates was vested in the Lord Lieute- 
nant. ‘The power of selection was in 
the Commissioners as a body, and the 
name being transmitted to the Lord 
Chancellor, he was then appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor’s warrant. Those 
appointed to the town councils were 
exactly the same class as were appointed 
to the Boards of Guardians, and, in fact, 
were sometimes members of both bodies. 
When the disturbing element of election 
was referred to, it should be rémem- 
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bered that it occurred now every 25th of 
March, when’the chairman, vice chair- 
man, and deputy chairman were elected. 
These were often elected from the elected 
Board of Guardians, and if fit to pre- 
side over 20 or 30 ex officio educated 
gentlemen, intelligent farmers, and shop- 
keepers, surely they were quite fit to sit 
upon the Bench. No objection could be 
taken to the number of the magistracy, 
for, at present, they were in the propor- 
tion of one to every 20,000 of the popu- 
lation in some districts, and the addition 
of four to the 85 in Cavan would be but 
small. In the progress of election, how- 
ever, the Bill might be amended. For 
his own part, he should prefer that the 
magistrate should be elected by the 
Board of Guardians. The ratepayers 
having, in that Board, elected their best 
men, they again would elect the best 
man among themselves. As to the in- 
troduction of religious bias, he thought 
that an hon. Member from the North of 
Ireland should be the last to say any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that if the prece- 
dent just cited were followed, the Bill 
now under consideration could not pass, 
because it provided for the election of 
magistrates by the popular vote: of the 
ratepayers. He wished to show what 
would be the effect of the Bill. We had 
had some remarkable examples in popu- 
lar elections within the last few years. 
Take, for example, the county of Tippe- 
rary. The qualifications for the election 
of Members of Parliament were not now 
so low as this Bill proposed to give; but 
some years ago, the constituency returned 
as their Member O’Donovan Rossa. Hob 
was elected by a large majority. If 
this Bill had then been law, and seeing 
that the franchise for elections to Boards 
of Guardians was lower than that for 
Parliamentary Elections, the result of an 
election in that county, with the then 
existing popular feeling, would have 
been that men defying the law would 
have been elected to sit on the Bench to 
carry out the law. To such a preposte- 
rous result would this Bill lead. Later 
very much the same thing took place in 
the election of John Mitchel. He believed 
the existing system was one of modera- 
tion between two extremes, and although 
the election of magistrates by popular 
vote was not part of our Constitution, 
yet the system by which they were 
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pular interests and popular | wishes 
He did not think we ought to go to’ 
America for an example, or import into 
Ireland the despotic system of Russia. 
In the latter country, it should be re- 
membered, popular elections were very 
different things from what they were 
here. It was new to him that the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland gene- 
rally did not carry with it popular con- 
fidence, and that the number of magis- 
trates appointed in Ireland did not bear 
a numerical proportion of Protestants. to 
Roman Catholics. It was to him a most 
painful thing that the religious argu- 
ment should haye been imported into 
the question, for there was a general de- 
sire throughout the country that. the 
difference of religion should be kept 
within as narrow litnits as possible, and 
it was unfortunate that it had been 
brought forward. They should give 
credit to all for purity of purpose when 
sitting on the bench of justice. Too 
often these differences had been used for 
agitation, although he did not for a mo- 
ment accuse the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway of, so using the argu- 
ment. He (Mr. Bruen) deprecated. the 
introduction of canvassing for a seat on 
the Bench, and for a candidate to have 
to pledge himself to follow a particular 
line of conduct.. He opposed the Bill, 
and trusted the House would, by its de- 
cision, declare, first, that. the accusation 
brought by it against the administration 
of justice in Ireland was unfounded; 
next, that the present mode of appoint- 
ing magistrates was a fair one, and that 
the interests of all classes were sffi- 
ciently attended to, and that the change 
proposed would be a most dangerous 
one. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that he intended to support the second 
reading, and he did not wish to give a 
silent vote. He submitted that the peo- 
ple of Ireland did not feel the same 
confidence of justice in Petty Sessions 
as there was in County Courts and Su- 
preme Oourts. He did not mean to state 
that there were not some most excellent 
magistrates in that country, but what 
he desired was to see more confidence in 
those Courts. The principle of the Bill 
was not without precedents. Such a 


judicial office as that of coroner was 
filled by popular election, and the alder- 
men of the City of London were elected ; 
so, also, in Scotland, he believed that 
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many seats among the magistracy were 
filled by election. The Bill was a small 
one, and did not propose to do more than 
add one magistrate to each Union. The 
mode of election, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Downing), 
should be through the Board of Guar- 
dians, and not direct from the ratepayers ; 
but that was a detail, and it was only 
the principle of the Bill they now had 
to deal with. With regard to the re- 
marks of the last speaker (Mr. Bruen) 
it would be impossible that, had the 
Bill been law, either O’Donovan Rossa 
or Mr. John Mitchel could have been 
elected, for neither were qualified. Be- 
sides, the Lord Chancellor would have 
full power under the Bill to prevent any 
improper appointment. 

Mr. COGAN said, that although he 
was of opinion that there might be some 
improvement made in reference to the 
appointment of magistrates in Ireland, 
yet he could not give his concurrence to 
this Bill. He believed it would be impos- 
sible to adopt a more vicious principle 
than that of making popular favour or 
disfavour a reason for the election or 
non-election of a magistrate. He should 
be sorry to see the magistrates and 
Judges in his country elected under the 
influences resorted to in the United 
States. In that respect, he should be 
very sorry to assist in Americanizing our 
institutions, as it would be a change for 
the worse. It was admittted by all, even 
Ly those most favourable to the Repub- 
lican system in the United States, that 
the popular election of those discharging 
judicial duties, was the great blot on the 
system, and would prove fatal to the 
best interests of the country, if allowed 
to continue. The Bill contained another 
objectionable principle in regard to the 
term of office—five years and no longer 
—unless re-elected. This was more 
vicious even than the original popular 
vote for selection in the first instance ; it 
would be a fatal revolution, destroying 
the great principle that those discharging 
judicial duties—which must in their 
nature be often unpopular—should hold 
office during good behaviour, and not be 
liable to removal either by public ca- 
price or the displeasure either of the 
Government or theCrown. Such asystem 
would be a scandal to the seat of justice. 
He should vote against the second read- 
ing, because the Bill, if carried, would 
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peril the independence of the magistrates 
of Ireland. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he could not, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, assent to the second reading of 
the Bill, which was one proposing an en- 
tirely new system of appointing justices. 
What was the evil that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) pro- 
posed to remedy by the Bill? He 
thought the hon. Gentleman was under 
some mistake as to the practice under 
which borough magistrates were now 
appointed, because there was no analogy 
between that practice and the method 
proposed under this Bill. Borough jus- 
tices were appointed in England, as in 
Ireland, with the exception of the uure- 
formed Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, solely by the Crown. Mayors under 
statute exercised the functions of justices; 
but that was a very different thing indeed 
from the election of a person for magis- 
terial duties only by the ratepayers. The 
appointment of justices in towns under 
the 17th & 18th Vict., called the Towns 
Improvement Act, had been referred to, 
but that again was not analogous to 
anything proposed in the Bill. Under 
that Act a list of the Commissioners 
elected was submitted tothe Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland for the time being, 
stating the ages, professions, &c., of the 
persons elected, and it was lawful for 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, if he 
saw fit, to select from that list persons 
as justices for towns. The persons so 
selected were only appointed magistrates 
during their term of office, and only had 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
towns for which they were elected Town 
Commissioners, and then only so long 
as the Lord Chancellor thought fit. He 
wished to point out that that gave entire 
discretion as to the appointment of per- 
sons to be justices to the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland. But what was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill now before the House ? 
The principle was that justices should 
be elected by the ratepayers of the 
Unions. The ratepayers of the Union 
were to elect the persons as justices, not 
for their Union alone, but for the whole 
county. The persons so elected were to 
hold their office for five years; there 
again differing from any magistrates 
now existing. This Bill had been recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Downing) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Captain Nolan) as 
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a simple and modest attempt to alter 
the law. He was bound to say that to 
his mind it was a proposal to initiate 
a most important change—perhaps, one 
of the most important changes that 
could be conceived—in the judicial con- 
stitution of the country. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had gone, ag 
he had done on former occasions, to 
foreign countries for examples, and had 
drawn his arguments in support of the 
Bill from the system adopted under a 
pure democracy in America and under a 
complete despotism in Russia. He did not 
wish to dilate upon the merits or faults 
of the form of Government in either of 
these countries; but he ventured to say 
that there was nothing in the judicial 
administration of the law there which 
would justify us for*a moment in going 
to either of them foran example. They 
heard sometimes a great deal said about 
the unfair action of the Government in 
the appointment of justices; but that 
opinion, at any rate, did not appear to 
be shared by the promoters of the Bill, 
because under the present measure they 
left to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
the same veto which he now had over 
the recommendations of Lords Lieute- 
nant of counties. The magistrates to be 
appointed were to be recommended to 
the Lord Chancellor by the ratepayers ; 
they were now recommended to the Lord 
Chancellor by the Lords Lieutenant. 
He might say, in passing, that he thought 
there was some ground for doubting 
how far this measure had been thoroughly 
considered by its promoters, when they 
found such important differences be- 
tween those who supported it as, on the 
one hand, the strong opinion in favour 
of election by the ratepayers, and, on 
the other hand, the preference expressed 
for election by the Guardians themselves. 
These were two very different matters, 
and upon that he might say that if 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) had intended to follow any 
system now existing, he certainly never 
had any right to incorporate the elec- 
tion by the ratepayers in the Bill. One 
defect in the Bill was, that it con- 
tained no Proviso defining any qualifica- 
tion for persons to be appointed. In its 
present form a person might be resident 
in America, but, notwithstanding that, 
he might be elected a justice by the 
ratepayers of Limerick or Tipperary ; 
therefore O’Donovan Rossa and John 
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Mitchel would have been eligible if this 
measure had been the law of the land. 
So far as he could understand, it seemed 
to him that the measure was an attack 
upon the Lieutenants of counties, and 
in connection with the point he had 
listened with great pleasure to the dis- 
claimer of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) of any wish to 
treat this subject from a religious point 
of view. He believed that the Lieute- 
nants of counties in Ireland, varying 
as they did in their religious and poli- 
tical opinions, exercised their privilege 
in the appointment of magistrates with 
fairness and discretion. But the magis- 
trates must and ought to be selected 
from persons of education and leisure, 
irrespectively of their connection with 
any particular religious Body. If they 
simply took account of the persons in 
the community who were possessed of 
those qualifications, the necessary result 
would be, under present circumstances, a 
large preponderance of Protestant magis- 
trates. [‘‘No, no!”] He scarcely un- 
derstood, indeed, how this Bill could be 
supported on religious grounds. He 
believed that under such a system it 
would too often be proved to be im- 
possible for a Catholic to be elected 
as magistrate in a county where there 
was a large majority of Protestants, or 
a Protestant elected in a county where 
there was a Catholic majority. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Well, they had an opportunity 
of seeing to what extent Party and reli- 
gious feelings could influence persons in 
such matters, in the mode in which ap- 
pointments by corporations and other 
public bodies were too often filled up ; he 
feared that in every case in those parts of 
Ireland, if there was any truth in the 
arguments of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
where the majority required protection, 
it would be just in those very places that 
the magistrate representing the opinions 
of the minority would have no chance 
whatever of election. He ventured to 
say that the present system, whatever 
its faults, was, at any rate, better than 
the system proposed to be substituted for 
it. Complaint had been made that the 
appointments of magistrates were too 
much confined to landowners. He 
thought that it was quite right and 
proper for the Lieutenants of counties 
to select men who had made their for- 
tunes in commercial pursuits. But when 
he remembered questions which had been 
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asked of him during the past Session, 
with regard to the bankruptcy of a cer- 
tain magistrate, he felt that although 
the Lieutenants of counties might have 
to the best of their judgment recom- 
mended such persons to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, it was by no means 
unlikely that circumstances might sub- 
sequently arise, which would cause the 
Lieutenant to be much blamed for his 
recommendation. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway had appeared to 
think that the removal of Roman Ca- 
tholic disabilities, which had been long 
ago effected, was an argument for this 
change. With that view he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) could not coincide; and 
he trusted the House would by their vote 
that day repudiate any desire to accept 
or make any such change as was pro- 
posed by the Bill; and that if any fault 
was found in any particular instance in 
the appointment of magistrates in Ire- 
land, it would be brought before the 
House, when it would be his duty to 
make such a reply as might be required 
by the circumstances of that particular 
case. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was rather 
surprised to hear the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland give as 
his experience, that it would be impos- 
sible for a Protestant to be elected in a 
Catholic district, and vice versd. Did the 
right hon. Baronet know that in the Ca- 
tholie city of Dublin, save under very 
exceptional circumstances, a Protestant 
was elected Lord Mayor in regular rota- 
tion to a Catholic; and that whilst in 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, Pro- 
testants were selected in due rotation, in 
the vaunted, enlightened town of Belfast 
a Catholic had never been been elected 
mayor? The hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Bruen) had stated that the charge 
that the local administration of justice 
did not command the confidence of the 
people was quite new to him, and had 
felt pained that such an element as the 
religious one should have been imported 
into the case-—— not for the purpose of 
justice, but, as he charged, for the pur- 
poses of agitation. Well, he (Mr. 
Callan) would not rest on his own pri- 
vate opinion against that of the hon. 
Member, but would refer the House to 
a letter of one who, though a Catholic, 
would not be accused of any partiality 
towards. the Catholics of Ireland. He 
referred to the noble and learned Lord 
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Chancellor under the late Government 
(the Lord O’Hagan), who, under date of 
January, 1872, wrote as follows :— 
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‘* Unfortunately there are other places, espe- 
cially in the North of Ireland, in which there 
is no representation, or a very inadequate repre- 
sentation, of Catholics, and in some cases of 
Presbyterians, amongst the local magistracy, 
and the result not unnaturally is the creation 
more or less of that distrust which the Commis- 
sioners describe as affecting the trial of Party 
questions, even by persons in whose honour, im- 
partiality, and justice on all other occasions the 
people implicitly rely. Wherever it is fairly 
possible to prevent that unhappy result and take 
from the local tribunals the appearance of sec- 
tarian exclusiveness by the appointment to the 
commission of fit and competent magistrates in 
whom all the members of the community can 
place reliance, the Lord Chancllor thinks the 
appointment should undoubtedly take place.” 


He (Mr. Callan) felt confident that such 
a judicial expression of opinion would 
have much more weight than the private 
opinion of any hon. Member, however 
personally estimable. He was surprised 
to find the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Catholic county of Carlow so 
bitter an opponent of a Bill which af- 
forded some chance of a Catholic being 
elected a magistrate for that county. 
Carlow, with a Catholic population of 
45,000 out of a total of 51,000, with 
some 50 magistrates, had only two Ca- 
tholic magistrates, and yet the Member 
for that county cried out—‘‘ Oh! the 
religious element should not be imported 
into the case; the Catholics don’t com- 
plain.” Well, he (Mr. Callan) hoped 
that when next the hon. Member ap- 
peared before his constituents, the Ca- 
tholic people of Carlow would remember 
the attitude taken by the hon. Member. 
The right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary, too, had repudiated the idea that 
there was any partiality or partizanship 
shown in the appointments to the ma- 
gistracy, and had taken upon himself 
to affirm on their behalf that the Lords 
Lieutenants of counties had ‘ exercised 
their power of appointment with fair- 
ness and discretion.’? Whatever courage 
might be displayed in making such 
an assertion, there was a great lack 
of discretion, as the following statistics 
would show. Take the county of Done- 
gal, for example, with a population of 
218,000, of whom upwards of 165,000 
were Catholics. There were only two 
Catholic magistrates out of 119. In 
Tyrone, with a Catholic population of 
130,000, out of a total of 215,000, or 
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more than half, there was not one single 
Catholic magistrate among the 120 
justices of the peace. And it was from 
that county that the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary drew the instance 
to point an unworthy sneer at the mer- 
chant-traders of the country districts in 
Ireland. The 77,000 Catholics of Lon- 
donderry County, out of an entire popu- 
lation of 173,000, had but a solitary 
member of their community among the 
magistracy of that county, numbering 
over 106. He next came to his (Mr. 
Callan’s) native county of Louth, of 
which Lord Rathdonnell was the Lieu- 
tenant. There were in that eminently 
Catholic county, with a population of 
upwards of 70,000, 64,000 Catholics, 
wealthy men of honour and education, 
equal in every respect to their Protes- 
tant neighbours. There were only eight 
resident Catholic magistra+es out of some 
47 or 48, or less than one-fifth of the 
whole, and this disparity arose not from 
any want of fully-qualified Catholics, 
but from the intense bigotry of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, who 
had persistently and determinedly re- 
fused to appoint a Catholic to the com- 
mission of the peace. In fact, the only 
10 Catholics who had been appointed 
were not appointed until he (Mr. Callan) 
had brought the matter before the 
House in 1872. He would instance one 
case, and that only because the Gentle- 
man in question was well known to 
many hon. Members, and esteemed by 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance—his hon. Friend the junior Member 
for Louth (Mr. Kirk), who enjoyed the 
confidence of the people of his district, 
in which, Catholic to the core, there 
was not a single Catholic magistrate; 
and though his name had been promi- 
nently brought before Lord Rathdonnell, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, he 
would not appoint him to tl.e commis- 
sion of the peace. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary had made 
reference to borough magistrates. In 
the town which he (Mr. Callan) had the 
honour to represent (Dundalk), the 
Bench for years had been equally di- 
vided—three Catholics to three Protes- 
tants. Just before the General Election 
of 1868 one of the Catholic magistrates 
had died, and immediately after an ap- 
plication was made to have the borough 
magistrate appointed to the commission 
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for the county, but that application was 
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contemptuously rejected.’ “And ‘yet Mr. 
M‘Ardle, the yee mae ee the well- 
known firm of M‘ , Moore, and Co., 
in whose favour the application ‘was 
made, had been then eleven times suces- 
sively unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Dundalk Town Commissioners. 
He had during ‘all that time acted as 
borough magistrate, with satisfaction 
to the authorities and to the public; had 
been recommended for the vacancy 
by the late venerated Primate of Ire- 
land, by the borough’ Member, by the 
two Catholic magistrates on the Dundalk 
Bench, Messrs. Kelly and Coleman, by 
Lord Claremont, the brother of the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he 
(Mr. Callan) was authorized to state 
strongly by the resident magistrate, 
Captain Coate, a Tory of Tories, and by 
the chairman of the county, Mr. Neli- 
gan. He had also within the last two 
or three years been recommended by the 
Town Board; but the public recommen- 
dation had been treated with the same 
scant courtesy as had been the private 
one—namely, acurt refusal. He thanked 
the House for its courtesy and attention} 
and would go more fully into the sub- 
ject on the Motion of the hon: Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Fay) when ‘it was dis- 
cussed. The right’ hon. Baronet’s ob: 
jections were entirely directed ‘to the de- 
tails of the Bill. He (Mr. Callan) sup- 
ported the Bill, though he was not much 
in favour of it, for he believed that if it 
passed in its present shape, the result 
would be that while the ratepayers in the 
Southern counties would elect Protes- 
tants almost sooner than Roman’ Oatho- 
lics, there would) not be the slightest 
chance of a Catholic being elected in the 
North. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, in supporting the 
Bill, said, the hon. Members for Armagh 
(Mr. Verner) and Carlow (Mr. Bruen) 
deprecated the introduction of religious 
differences into this question, and the 
remedy they proposed was to entirely 
exclude Catholics. Of course this would 
be a fine way of excluding religious 
differences. It was said that the Bill 
introduced the American system; but 
he denied that, and the promoters of the 
Bill were prepared to accept Amend- 
ments even to the length of allowing the 
elections to be made by Boards of Guar- 
dians: The Bill was meant to ‘apply a 
remedy to a prejudicial state of ‘affairs 
existing now inthe Irish judicial system 
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which ‘was not regarded with satisfac- 
tion. Everywhere the appointments to 
the office of justices of the peace were 
found to correspond to territorial and 
caste distinctions. This fact would, in 
itself, if they had not abundant proofs 
of the magisterial misuse of func- 
tions, form a practical objection of. the 
strongest kind to the continued main- 
tenance of the present system. The ob- 
jections that had been brought forward 
were mainly objections on matters of 
detail. With regard to the limitation 
of the duration of the power of the 
Union justices, the supporters of the 
Bill were not tied to a duration of 5 to 
10 years. If hon. Gentlemen holding 
Conservative views preferred to make 
Union justices tenants of their offices for 
life, he did not think there would be any 
objection on the part of the supporters 
of the Bill. They were prepared to go 
any reasonable length to meet the ob- 
jections of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. All they asked was, 
that the present system of arbitrary and 
caste domination in Ireland might be 
amended to the very limited extent of 
allowing ratepayers or Boards of Guar- 
dians to choose a small number of ma- 
gistrates as representatives of the most 
substantial and respectable portion of 
the community, in order to temper and 
correct the present system. They did 
not go any further than that, although 
he personally was inclined to go very 
much further, believing, as he did, that 
the only real objection to the Bill was, 
that it was a great deal too moderate. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had 
heard nothing from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chief Secretary or the other 
opponents of the Bill to convince him 
that the measure was not just and neces- 
sary. They had been told in the course 
of the debate that there were sufficient 
magistrates on the Bench in Ireland 
already. He did not say that they 
were not sufficiently numerous. It had 
also been said he had not shown that 
justice was badly administered at Petty 
Sessions in Ireland; but he could have 
mentioned many instances of unjust and 
extraordinary decisions had he not de- 
sired to avoid trespassing on the time of 
the House. He would’ now mention 
one' case which had occurred in his own 
county. Two mén were summoned :on 
the same day before the magistrates for 
not having taken out licences for their 
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dogs. One was fined 5s. and the other 
only 1d. Now, the man who was fined 
5s. had a very large business to attend 
to, and forgot all about the matter; 
while the person who got off with a fine 
of 1d. was the very person who ought to 
have registered the dogs, being the 
clerk to the magistrate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. Verner) objected 
to popular election. Well, there might 
be a good many who entertained that 
objection who would not have the chance 
of sitting in this House again. Then 
the hon. Member objected to the provi- 
sion he (Mr. O’Sullivan) made for the 
amendment by the Lord Chancellor of 
the election when it was an improper 
one. He was surprised that a substan- 
tial Conservative like the hon. Gentle- 
man should have taken such an objec- 
tion. The expenses of the election were 
also objected to, although they would 
not be more than £5, and in the poorest 
Unions in Ireland this would not amount 
to the hundredth part of a penny. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Downing) 
thought the Bill ought to give the 
power to the Guardians instead of the 
ratepayers. He would not object to the 
power being given to the Guardians, if 
they could vote by Ballot and if they 
were elected by Ballot; but he objected 
to giving that power to them while they 
were nominees of the landlords and 
their agents. The hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Bruen) had spoken of the 
introduction of the religious element 
into the Bill. He had avoided that al- 
together, and he had never said one 
word about religion. He might say 
that there were Protestant magistrates 
in Ireland in whom he had more confi- 
dence than he had in many Catholic 
magistrates. As to the objections of 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he thought they might 
be considered in Committee. It was 
said that a Protestant magistrate would 
have no chance of being elected in a 
Catholic district. Now, as to the validity 
of that objection, he would appeal to 
many Protestants on his side who had 
been elected entirely by Catholics. He 
would also refer to the case of the county 
of Tipperary, an exclusively Catholic 
constituency, which at a former election 
returned a Protestant—namely, Colonel 
White. Need he refer to the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), and a dozen other hon. Members 
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whom he saw around him? No. He 
thanked God the South of Ireland was 
free from bigotry, which he knew existed 
to a very ott extent in the North. 
The alleged difference of opinion had 
been referred to as existing amongst the 
supporters of the Bill. There was really 
no difference of opinion between him- 
self and the hon. Member for Cork, 
only that he did not wish the Poor Law 
Guardians to have the power of election 
unless they were elected by Ballot. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) objected to 
giving the people any more power. He 
did not wonder at that, for the last 
Election showed that the power of the 
people was very strong, and unless he 
was greatly mistaken, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that unless he 
went in for Home Rule he would stand 
very little chance. He could not see 
that a single reasonable objection had 
been brought against the Bill. He did 
not want to introduce the election of 
magistrates all over the country, he 
only wanted to introduce a preg of 
representatives of the people—namely, 
one magistrate from each Union, so 
that the people might have more confi- 
dence in the administration of justice, 
He said that the people were not repre- 
sented on the magisterial Bench. The 
landlords were represented by an over- 
whelming majority, the Government 
were represented by the stipendiary 
magistrates, but there was not a single 
representative of the people: 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
178: Majority 142.—(Div. List, No, 217.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 


months. 


DIVINE WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 
(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Birley, Mr. Whit- 
well, Mr. Rodwell.) 

[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time, said, that its provisions had 
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been considerably modified in deference 
to the opinions which were expressed 
last year. It was then urged that the 
Bill would be a great interference with 
the parochial system, and that its effect 
would be to set up a rival clergyman in 
every parish. The Bill, therefore, had 
been modified so as to maintain intact the 
great principle of the parochial system, 
for no one was more attached than he 
was to that system. The Bill proposed 
that no clergyman should be appointed 
under it without a definite territorial 
limit being assigned within which his 
ministrations should be confined. The 
Bill did not affect the quality of the 
services so much as the quantity, or, in 
other words, the deficiency of spiritual 
ministrations throughout the country. 
The parochial system professed to pro- 
vide religious ministrations for the whole 
community; but, at the present time, it 
could not be said that it covered the 
whole spiritual field of the country. 
New districts were being formed, pa- 
rishes were becoming so largely popu- 
lated that it became necessary to sub- 
divide them ; but, notwithstanding, there 
was an immense population which the 
parochial system did not reach, and it 
was to provide such population with the 
means of religious instruction that the 
Bill had been introduced. The main 
object of the Bill was to amend the 
Church Building Acts. These Acts, 
although of a complicated nature, had 
greatly increased thenumber of churches, 
but there were blots which required to 
be removed, and defects which remained 
to be supplied. The Bill would enable 
a patron to build a church, if he obtained 
the consent of the Bishop, the consent of 
the incumbent not being necessary. It 
was also proposed to give the inhabitants 
of a poor district that which the inhabi- 
tants of a rich district at present pos- 
sessed under the Patronage Act, of pro- 
viding for their own spiritual wants 

Mr. MONK: I rise to Order. Is it 
competent to the hon. Gentleman to read 
every word of his speech ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to read his speech ; but he 
can refer to his notes to refresh his 
memory. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON pro- 
ceeded to explain the provisions of the 
Bill, and said, that at present, when- 





ever an additional chapel was needed, 
the opposition of the incumbent could 
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stop the whole proceeding. The Bill, 
therefore, proposed that the Bishop, 
either of his own motion or on the ap- 
plication of the inhabitants, should have 
the right of calling on the incumbent of 
a parish to provide sufficiently for the 
spiritual necessities of the district. If 
that were not done within three months 
the Bishop might appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the subject, and if their 
recommendation were favourable to the 
providing of further facilities for Divine 
worship, he would act upon it. The 
first duty was to see that a satisfactory 
stipend was provided for the clergyman, 
and the Bishop would then assign to 
him a conventional district. The pa- 
tronage was to be vested in those who 
should provide the funds. A great deal 
of evidence had been taken by the Com- 
mittee which had been appointed to in- 
quire into the spiritual wants of the 
country, and since that Committee re- 
ported, a Committee had been also ap- 
pointed by Convocation to examine the 
same subject. It appeared from the 
evidence of Canon Gregory that, not- 
withstanding all the work done during 
the last 30 years, within which no fewer 
than 2,000 churches had been built, the 
church accommodation had only kept 
pace with the growth of the population. 
In 1841 there was one incumbent to 
1,095 of the population; in 1871 there 
was one incumbent to 1,097. In his 
opinion, it was decidedly necessary that 
these deficiencies should be supplied, if 
the Church of England was to deserve 
the name of the National Church. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners might ob- 
ject to this Bill on the ground that it 
interfered with their province; but, as 
a matter of fact, those Commissioners 
had no means of knowing the require- 
ments of particular districts in regard 
to spiritual administration, and he did 
not think that the Bill in any way in- 
terfered with their legitimate functions. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moy- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Wilbraham Egerton.) 


Mr. ASSHETON, in moving the 
Previous Question, said, he had care- 
fully compared this Bill with the Bill 
of last year, and he could not find in it 





one substantial alteration. In fact, 
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what few alterations had been made 
did not make any serious difference be- 
tween this Bill and the Bill of last year. 
He was astonished to hear the hon. 
Member say the Bill did not interfere 
with the parochial system, and that he 
himself was anxious to maintain it. 
Why, the principle of that system was 
the spiritual independence of the in- 
cumbent in his parish ; and there could 
not beamoreunquestionable interference 
with that system than that contained in 
the 2nd clause, whereby it was provided 
that the Bishop of a diocese, if he had 
reason to believe it would be expedient 
to provide in any parish additional fa- 
cilities for the performance of Divine 
worship, might licence a clergyman to 
officiate in that parish without the sanc- 
tion of the incumbent. That he re- 
garded as utterly and entirely contrary 
to the parochial system. There was not 
time that Session to discuss properly a 
Bill proposing such a great innovation. 
Appointment by popular election might 
be good or bad; but it was not the 
method of the Church of England. The 
Bill did not provide that the clergyman 
appointed should undertake any duty. 
It amounted to this—that if a small 
knot of people got the permission of the 
Bishop, they might appoint a sort of 
privateer parson to prey on a parish, 
getting as much as he could from the 
rich, but not bound to do anything for 
the poor, and leaving the real work of the 
parish to the incumbent. The Bill did 
not sufficiently define habitual neglect ; 
and if an incumbent were guilty of it, 
why should he not be removed, instead 
of a fresh clergyman being appointed ? 
Nor were the provisions as to the sti- 
pend and other matters at all satisfac- 
tory. There were many other conside- 
rations and difficulties which suggested 
themselves in connection with the sub- 
ject ; and, upon the whole, he did not 
think that a Bill referring to matters of 
such importance ought to be taken up 
at so late a period of the Session. There 
was not sufficient time to think out all 
the details, and to put the measure into 
a workable shape. As, however, he 
did not altogether disapprove the objects 
the promoters of the Bill had in view, 
he did not move its rejection, but he 
would move the Previous Question in- 
stead. 

Mr. MONK seconded the Amendment. 
He entirely agreed with the last 
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of the rights of the incumbent. He con- 
sidered the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Egerton) had not adopted the right mode 
for remedying the evils which existed 
by attempting to interfere with the paro- 
chial system. If the duties of a parish 
were not properly performed, it would 
be reasonable to give the Bishop power 
to call on the incumbent to appoint a 
curate ; but in such case he should be ap- 
pointed merely as an additional curate, 
and should have no right to interfere 
with the incumbent. The real object 
of the measure was not far to seek. 
What was intended by it was simply 
this—that whenever a certain number of 
parishioners held either very high Church 
views or very low Church views, and 
wished to have a particular ritual, 
they should be allowed to go to the 
Bishop and say—‘ Give us a clergyman 
who shall perform the service as we 
desire.’ He hoped that Parliament 
would not sanction a Bill of this descrip- 
tion. 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
that Question be now put.” —(Ir. Asshe- 
ton.) 


Mr. BIRLEY, in supporting the Bill, 
said, he must, at once, emphatically re- 
pudiate the explanation just given by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) of the object aimed at by the 
Bill. In his (Mr. Birley’s) opinion the 
Bishops would prefer to meet cases of 
neglect in the way provided by the 
Bill, instead of taking steps against in- 
cumbents. He desired to impress upon 
the House the urgent necessity of pass- 
ing some measure of the kind. He, 
therefore, hoped the second reading 
would be passed, because, although it 
might be impossible to get the Bill 
through that Session, its progress next 
year would be facilitated. He was a 
Member of the Committee that sat on 
the Bill, when the whole circumstances 
were discussed. Until recently, before 
a church was built, an Act of Parliament 
was often necessary ; but, by the 29th of 
Geo. III., facilities were given to build 
churches in populous districts. He sub- 
mitted that the Church of England, as a 
national Church, ought to provide ac- 
commodation for its people in their at- 
tendance at Divine worship. It was 
notorious there were many instances of 
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populous parishes the incumbents of 
which, for various reasons, would not 
assent to arrangements that were ob- 
viously necessary; and this Bill would 
meet such cases without necessitating 
the building of new churches, and by 
allowing licensed rooms to be used. 
The Bill bristled with safeguards, and 
would not make any appointment per- 
manent. At all events, it would inter- 
fere far less with the parochial system, 
and would be less detrimental to the 
Church of England than the custom of 
allowing the ground to be occupied by 
Dissenting chapels, to the disadvantage 
of the national Church. 

Mr. WHALLEY supported the Pre- 
vious Question, which he considered to 
be the proper way of treating with 
contempt all discussions in regard to 
the clergy of the Church of England 
until some better understanding had 
been arrived at as to the position which 
the public held in regard to that body, 
and until some kind of remedy had been 
discovered for practices of a most objec- 
tionable character which were being 
now carried on. At the present time, 
the clergy of the Church of England 
appeared to be a class of men who were 
not to be reasoned with. There were 
men amongst them who degraded their 
profession, who practised that which 
they had sworn not to practise, and who 
opposed and endeavoured to counteract 
all those principles which they were 
paid to support. Such men ought to be 
put down, if not dispensed with alto- 
gether. Look, for example, at that 
abominable bock, Zhe Priest in Absolu- 
tion, which had so startled the country, 
and the position of the authorities of the 
Church in regard to it. Why, great 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who were not 
inadequately remunerated, and who 
were supposed to be occupied specially 
with the discipline of the Church, had 
only yesterday asserted that the volume 
in question had been for the first time 
brought to their knowledge. Those 
reverend gentlemen pretended to have 
been in ignorance up to that period of a 
book which had so ingrained itself into 
the practice of a large section of the 
clergy, that a man of the name of 
Mackonochie had said that the volume 
was no longer necessary, that he did 
not want it, that he had practised for 
five-and-twenty years what it contained. 
He considered that was a great scandal. 
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He apprehended that public opinion 
would demand that some remedy should 
be applied to the evil which existed in 
the Church through the practices incul- 
cated in the book referred to. In the 
meantime, he thanked the hon. Member 
for Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton) for moving 
the Previous Question, which amounted 
to this—that the House would not con- 
descend to discuss any question relating 
to the Church and the clergy until the 
matters to which he referred had been 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
felt certain that he represented the feel- 
ing of the House in taking up the 
question at the point which it had 
reached previously to the last speaker. 
It was always either too early or too late 
to discuss a measure they did not like ; 
but the condition of the Order Book was 
probably fatal to the chance of the Bill 
this Session. He should, nevertheless, 
support the second reading, and re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend had fallen 
on such evil days in bringing it forward 
at a time when those who guided the 
ark of the State were not present, and 
when those who guided it a short time 
ago were absent also. The question 
was one that called for the most serious 
consideration. The Bill was excellently 
intended, and dealt with a deficiency 
which all acknowledged, yet he should 
be sorry to see it become law in its 
present state, more especially if it con- 
tained the provision which would re- 
morselessly saddle the clergyman with 
a conventional district. This compulsion 
confounded the ideas of worship with 
which the measure dealt, and of pas- 
toral charge. The Bill to some extent 
provided a safety-valve for tolerated 
differences of opinion in the Church, 
whether affecting doctrine or ceremonial, 
which was a point to which he attached 
much importance, as a provision for tem- 
porary places of worship would prevent 
parishes from being rashly cut up into 
permanent districts, which was too often 
the lavish and clumsy method of settlin 
such disputes. He hoped that the Mo- 
tion for the Previous Question would not 
be pressed. He put it to the majority of 
the Members of the House who were 
members of the Church of England whe- 
ther they did or did not, when in town, 
attend their parish church as a matter 
of principle, because it was their parish 
church ; and if, as he believed, the an- 
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swer would be ‘no,” then this fact 
illustrated the raison d’étre for this Bill in 
other places than London. It provided 
that, in cases where there were differ- 
ences of opinion about the parson or the 
services of the church, the dissentients 
might have a temporary chapel so long 
as they could pay for it, or so long as it 
was necessary. When it ceased to be 
so, they could return fo the mother 
church, which would have sustained no 
permanent injury. It would be well if 
the aggrieved parishioners had ample 
opportunity of stating to the Bishop 
what their grievances were—whether 
the character of the services, or their 
insufficiency, or the lack of clerical 
strength—and that a machinery should 
be provided for devising, if possible, a 
temporary remedy short of the introduc- 
tion of a fresh clergyman and the making 
of a new district. In particular, he 
would be glad if the Bill had contained 
a provision giving to the parson himself 
a period of grace wherein to find the de- 
sired services, and at his own parish 
church. The Bill to which this was a 
successor, as introduced by the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), did make 
such provision, and he looked upon the 
omission of it in the present measure as 
a serious defect. He had himself been 
a Member of the Member for Stafford’s 
Committee, and the prevalent opinion 
among them, after a very wide and 
searching inquiry, was that the principle 
advocated was a sound one, though it 
would require liberal development, and 
therefore he should vote against the 
Previous Question. 

Mr. RODWELL, as a Member of the 
Select Committee from whom the Bill 
had sprung, desired to say a few words 
in correction of the misapprehension 
which existed as to its objects. The 
object of the parochial system was to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the 
parishioners, and it was the purpose of 
the Bill to further that object. One 
would think on hearing the opponents 
of the Bill that the parishes had been 
made for the clergy, and not the clergy 
for the parishes. The parochial system 
was a matter of theory, and were they 
going to sacrifice the interests of the 
country to a theory? Abundant evi- 
dence was given before the Select Com- 
mittee that there were many cases of 
inadequate provision and neglect which 
the Bishops were powerless to meet, and 
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in one instance it was stated a clergy- 
man refused to attend a sick person, and 
yet the Bishop had no power to compel 
him to do so. The Bill provided a 
simple, cheap, temporary remedy that 
would not in the least interfere with any 
rights which an incumbent was morally 
justified in asserting. If he could show 
that increased facilities were not re- 
quired, the Bishop could not interfere. 
On the advent of a new incumbent, the 
additional clergyman would retire, unless 
the new incumbent desired him to re- 
main. Ritualism had nothing whatever 
to do with the history of the Bill, which 
was originally introduced by the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), now 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. It would be possible to insert 
in the Bill any necessary safeguards; 
and, although it might be impossible to 
pass the Bill this year, it would be well 
to read it a second time by way of facili- 
tating future legislation. 

Mr. GREENE, who had hitherto op- 
posed Bills of this character, would vote 
for the second reading of this Bill, be- 
cause it embodied safeguards against 
abuse. It ought to be watched jealously 
in Committee to see that the parochial 
system was not weakened. Though it 
could not be carried now, it would be 
well to affirm its principle. As to the 
practices alluded to he did not believe 
the Bill would give them any facilities, 
and believing they were generally repu- 
diated by the common sense of the 
people, he should support the Biil. 

Mr. CARPENTER-GARNIER could 
not support the Bill. The expense of 
enrolling legal districts might be great, 
but the proper remedy was to amend the 
law in that respect, and not to map out 
conventional districts. The introduction 
of a clergyman against the will of the 
incumbent, who had to pay him, must 
oceasion strife and divisions, for col- 
lisions would be inevitable in the man- 
agement of schools, and of charities, and 
in visiting, and these collisions would 
probably result in the two preaching 
against each other. 

Mr. MILBANK supported the Bill 
in the interest of the Church of England. 
In his own district in Yorkshire they 
had very extensive church parishes so 
large and so inadequately supplied with 
the necessary means of church accom- 
modation that, as a consequence, Dis- 
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rapidly in all directions. Although the 
clergymen of those parishes had en- 
deavoured, under great difficulties, to 
perform their duty, it could not be ex- 
pected they could induce the parishioners 
to walk a distance of eight or nine miles 
in order to reach a chapel-of-ease. All 
this would be knocked in the head if 
churches and clergymen were provided. 
Mr. WALTER, as a Member of the 
Select Committee, would support the 
Bill. He did not look to it so much for 
any great advantages in the increase of 
accommodation, for he thought the exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament went far to meet 
any difficulty which existed in that direc- 
tion; but he did look to it to provide 
remedies in those cases where there was 
a clergyman who could not be dislodged 
or disturbed, who did not bring himself 
under the law, who did not break the 
Commandments so as to enable the 
Ecclesiastical Law to meet him, and 
who was, nevertheless, a man for whom 
the parishioners could not feel any re- 
spect. It being difficult to dislodge the 
clergyman, there ought to be some 
remedy for the parishioners who wished 
to go to church to get good. There were 
few Members of the House who could 
not put their hands on a parish where 
such a grievance existed. Although he 
would not pledge himself to particular 
details of the Bill, he held that this was 
a grievance that required a remedy. 
There were cases in which it had existed 
many years, in which the clergyman 
had, so to speak, sat upon the people for 
20, 30, or 40 years, and the people had 
no redress. The result was that Dissent 


had flourished, and meeting-houses mul-_ 


tiplied. He wanted to be relieved of that 
difficulty; and as he believed the Bill 
would provide a remedy, he would sup- 
port the principle without committing 
himself to the details. 

Mr. HENLEY joined in supporting 
the Bill, remarking that something of its 
character was the only way in which 
they could meet the constant necessities 
of the case. Anyone who was old 
enough—as he was—to remember the 
million of money which was granted 
after the war must see that in these mat- 
ters the remedy had always come be- 
hind, and had not succeeded in reaching 
the mischief it was intended to guard 
against—namely, that owing to the 
great increase in the population the 
church accommodation was found not 
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to be sufficient. The Bill now under con- 
sideration was intended to remedy the 
defect, and it was upon those grounds 
that he considered it his duty to support 
the second reading. 


Previous Question put, ‘That that 
Question be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
78: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday 1st August. 


AGRICULTURAL TENEMENTS SECU- 
RITY FOR IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay, Sir George Balfour, 
Mr. Earp.) 


[BILL 86.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that its objects were to encou- 
rage and stimulate improved cultivation 
of the land, to give security to the tenant 
for the value of improvements which 
benefited his successor, and to secure to 
the landlord his fair right to the in- 
creased value of the soil. What with 
untoward seasons, higher wages, cattle 
diseases, and foreign competition, farm- 
ing had been very unremunerative in 
recent years; and many hon. Members 
had doubtless experience of difficulty in 
letting farms, and larger arrears of rent 
than usual. Farmers did not complain 
of low prices or foreign competition; but 
they did complain that they had not a 
fair amount of control over their farms, 
and had not the same opportunities which 
manufacturers possessed of making the 
most of their business. The law by de- 
claring that the money which a tenant 
might expend in improving his farm 
belonged to the landlord when it was 
incorporated in the soil, or even, as in the 
cases of houses, when placed upon the 
landlord’s soil, and perhaps even more, 
the antiquated and often absurd condi- 














tions regarding cultivation and crops 
imposed by the landlord on the tenant 
prejudicially affected, not only the in- 
terests of the tenants and of the public 
at large, but that of the landlord him- 
self. It was to endeavour to find a 


remedy for some of these evils he had 
introduced this Bill. 


It was true that 
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the present Parliament had passed an 
Agricultural Holdings Act to remedy 
this state of things; but that Act was 
practically a dead letter. Landlords 
generally did not give their tenants 
security for the money they invested in 
improving the soil. Certainly the ordi- 
nary 19 years’ lease which prevailed in 
Scotland was not sufficient to enable the 
tenant to recoup himself from his crops 
for the capital which. it was now found 
necessary to invest in the soil. No doubt, 
the lease had done much to encourage 
the improvement of land inScotland; but 
although a 19 years’ lease might have at 
one time been sufficient, it was not now 
adequate to permit a farmer to recoup 
himself for the much larger amount of 
capital found necessary to meet the 
requirements of modern agriculture. The 
principles which he had endeavoured to 
embody in the present Bill were simple. 
Improvements were to be divided into 
two classes, called respectively perma- 
nent and temporary improvements. 
Under the name of permanent improve- 
ments the Bill included those improve- 
ments of land which should properly be 
executed by the landlord; but inasmuch 
as many landlords would not put them- 
selves to the trouble, or encounter the 
risk of executing these improvements, 
the Bill provided that if a tenant carried 
out these improvements at his own 
expense, he should be entitled to a 
reasonable compensation for them at 
the end of his lease. The tenant, how- 
ever, when he resolved ou the improve- 
ment would first have to give notice to 
his landlord of what he intended to do; 
and if the landlord agreed to interest 
himself so far in the matter, he could 
ask the tenant to give him an estimate 
of the cost of the improvement, and if 
he offered to advance three-fourths of 
that cost himself, the remaining fourth 
would be expended by the tenant, who 
would also have to pay the landlord 
during the remainder of his lease 5 per 
cent per annum interest upon what the 
landlord expended. That was an ar- 
rangement which would be advantageous 
to the landlord, because he would have 
an improvement made upon his estate 
on advancing three-fourths of its cost, 
and during the remainder of the tenant’s 
occupation he would receive 5 per cent 
interest on his outlay. Power would be 
reserved to the landlord to object to any 
improvement which the tenant desired 
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to make on the ground, either that it 
was not suitable to the holding, or that 
it would prejudice the estate generally ; 
and those seemed to him (Mr. Bar- 
clay) to be the only two grounds on 
which any reasonable landlord would 
object to improvement of his land. 
On either of these two grounds the land- 
lord could object, and if he showed that 
his objection was well founded, he could 
prevent the tenant from carrying out 
improvements; or, at all events, would 
cease to be responsible for them him- 
self. The other class—that of tempo- 
rary improvements—set forth in the 
Schedule of the Bill, included only 
those which ought naturally to fall on 
the cultivator of land, and which the 
landlord ought not to be called upon to 
execute. They were improvements the 
successful carrying out of which very 
much depended on the individual, both 
with regard to the cost and to the quality 
of the work, and which ought to recoup 
themselves in a few years. If the 
tenant carried them out and had to 
leave the farm before he had had time 
to recoup himself for the outlay, he was 
to have compensation, but the compen- 
sation would come practically, not from 
the landlord, but from his successor in 
the farm. The first class of improve- 
ments—those of a permanent character 
—were those which the landlord should 
pay for, and for which he would recoup 
himself by an increased rent from suc- 
ceeding tenants; and the second class— 
or temporary improvements—were those 
which the cultivator of the soil ought to 
execute, and for which, if he was not 
repaid during the continuance of his 
tenancy, he would be recouped under 
this Bill by the in-coming tenant. The 
in-coming tenant again would be indem- 
nified by receiving the farm in much 
better condition than it otherwise would 
have been. These were the two main 
principles of the Bill. There was also 
a provision for compensation of the te- 
nant for unexhausted manures or ferti- 
lizers ; but, as that was merely an exten- 
sion of the present system of compensa- 
tion, he would not dwell upon it. The 
Bill would have the effect of enabling 
parties, who as matters stood at present 
could not have the opportunity of con- 
tracting together, to adjust claims upon 
equitable terms—he referred to the out- 
going and in-coming tenants. This, he 
considered, would be very advantageous 
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for both parties. The Bill sought to 
lay down the general equitable princi- 
ples whereby the in-coming tenant 
should pay to the out-going tenant a 
fair and reasonable compensation for the 
money which the latter had left to bene- 
fit the former in the soil. In settling 
what should be the amount of compen- 
sation, he had endeavoured to embody 
in the Bill provisions, not to enact a 
custom, because that was impracticable, 
but to lay down general principles the 
application of which was not tied down 
by any hard-and-fast rules, but in re- 
gard to which there was a considerable 
amount of elasticity, so that those prin- 
ciples might be fairly and equitably 
adapted to the various districts of the 
country. In dealing with such a ques- 
tion as improvement upon land, hard- 
and-fast rules as to the amount of com- 
ensation could not be laid down, 
ecause what would be a fair amount 
of compensation in one district would 
probably be unfair in another. He had 
laid down in the Bill what were the 
matters in respect of which an out- 
going tenant was to be compensated, 
and he hoped that under the provisions 
of arbitration a custom would by-and-by 
grow up in various districts throughout 
the country, under which it would be 
well known and clearly established what 
was a fair and proper compensation to 
allow to the out-going tenant under the 
peculiar circumstances of each case. 
The compensation both with regard to 
permanent and temporary improvements 
was to be fixed by arbitrators, who, 
after taking into consideration what was 
the increased value of the farm due to 
the improvements, what had been the 
cost of the improvements, and what 
benefit the out-going tenant had derived 
from them, would fix such a sum as they 
thought fair and equitable under the 
circumstances; but the compensation 
was limited by an over-ruling clause, 
which specified that no compensation for 
permanent improvements should exceed 
15 years’ purchase of the increased 
value of the holding due to the improve- 
ments, and in the case of temporary 
improvements, that the compensation 
should in no case exceed five years’ 
urchase of the increased value of the 
and due to the improvements. Then 
it was provided, on the other hand, that 
the landlord should have power to ob- 
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else to eject the tenant. Arbjtrators 
were to have power to examine a farm 
in the interest of the landlord, and if 
they found the farm in bad order, the 
tenant was bound to conform to the in- 
structions of the arbitrators, and if he 
failed to carry out an improved cultiva- 
tion, the landlord should have power to 
eject him. It might seem hard to the 
tenant that the landlord should have 
that power, and representation of this 
point had been made to him by many 
farmers ; but it seemed to him equitable 
and just that, while on the one hand 
the tenant had a right to claim from the 
landlord compensation for improve- 
ments, the landlord, on the other, should 
have a right to claim compensation for 
depreciation, and to ultimately eject a 
tenant who persisted, after the arbitra- 
tors had given their award, in exhaust- 
ing or improperly cultivating the farm. 
The hon. Member was proceeding, 
when—— 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, further Proceeding was 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


ARMY (ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER 
OFFICERS, ARREARS OF PAY). 


Select Committee to consist of Seventeen 
Members :—Lord Estineron, Mr. Grant Durr, 
Lord Gzorce Hamitton, Mr. Camppeti-Ban- 
NERMAN, Sir WALTER Barrretot, Mr. Fawcett, 
Earl'Percy, Mr. Muntrz, Mr. Wit114M Hos, 
Mr. Carpenter Garnier, Mr. Denzin Onstow, 
Captain O’Berrne, Mr. Artruur Mutts, Sir 
Georce Batrovur, Sir Henry Wotrr, Mr. 
Courtney, and Colonel Jervis :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


PUBLIC LOANS REMISSION BILL. 


Resolution [June 29] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarkes, Mr. Cuancerttor of the ExcuEqueEr, 
and Mr. Witi1am Henry Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 226. ] 


TELEGRAPHS (MONEY) BILL. 


Resolution [June 29] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarkes, Lord Jonn Manners, and Mr. Wr- 
LIAM Henry Situ. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earptey Wrumor, Bill for 
the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt in civil 
actions in certain cases, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Earptey Witmort, Mr. Sraverzy 
Hinz, and Mr. Warxin Wits. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 230.] 





tain compensation for depreciation, or 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE (SCOTLAND) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill to alter and 
amend the Act thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth 
Victoria, chapter eighty-two,'intituled, “‘An Act 
to alter and amend the Laws relating to the ap- 
pointment of Ministers to Parishes in Scotland,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ramsay, Mr. 
Baxter, and Mr. Grant Durr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill231.] 


BOARD OF EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) CON- 
TINUANCE BILL, 

On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
continue for one year the Board of Education 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lorp Apvocate and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 229.] 


COLONIAL STOCK TRANSFER (STAMP DUTY) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smrrn, 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Transfer of Stock forming part of the Public 
Debt of any Colony, and the Stamp Duty on 
such Transfer, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wrii1am Henry Smirn and Mr. James Low- 
THER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 228.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 5th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.|—Pvsuic Brris—First Reading— 
Colonial Fortifications * (133); Saint Stephen’s 
Green (Dublin) * (134); General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Glasgow) * (135); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Sewage) * (136). 

Second Reading—New Forest * (123). 

Committee—Reservoirs * (103). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1)* (112); Municipal 
Corporations (New Charters) * (125). 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 
(109); Trade Marks* (106); Royal Irish 
Constabulary * (120), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Imbecile, Lunatic, and other Af- 
flicted Classes (Ireland) (110). 


IMBECILE, LUNATIC, AND OTHER 
AFFLICTED CLASSES (IRELAND) BILL 
(The Lord O' Hagan.) 

(No. 110.) SECOND READING. 


BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 

Bill be now read the second time, said : 
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My Lords, the Bill which I have laid 
on the Table will, if it be approved by 
Parliament, have very important results 
for multitudes of our fellow-suffering 
countrymen, and your Lordships will 
bear with me while I state very briefly 
the motives which have led me to intro- 
duce it. So long ago as 1851 the Irish 
Census Commissioners addressed the 
Irish Government in these terms— 
“We hs capa suggest to your Excellency 
the propriety of taking some steps towards the 
education and moral improvement of idiots and 
imbeciles—a subject which at present engages 
the attention of the philanthropic both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, where several estab- 
lishments for the purpose have been erected, 
and are supported by the State, and in which 
the susceptibility of this class to a certain 
amount of education has been demonstrated.” 


Ten years passed, and the suggestion 
had produced no result—nothing what- 
ever was done to educate or improve 
these miserable people. A new Census 
took place, and in 1861 the Commis- 
sioners again pressed upon the Executive 
the same continuing necessity in pre- 
cisely the same words ;—but unhappily 
with no better effect—to the present 
hour no Government has paid any atten- 
tion to it, and in 1877 things remain 
exactly as they were in 1851. A genera- 
tion has passed away—the great work 
of charity which was urged by the Com- 
missioners has gone on successfully 
abroad; and many of your Lordships 
may have seen the admirable institu- 
tions which have long existed in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere, redeeming unhappy 
children from darkness and misery, and 
restoring them in numbers to compara- 
tive intelligence and capacity for the 
business of life. In England very much 
has been done, and is doing, for the 
same noble purpose. Many admirable 
institutions have been established for 
the benefit of these unfortunate persons, 
and a great and good work has been 
accomplished. Ireland has had almost 
no share in this happy progress—for 
the first Irish Poor Law had no refer- 
ence to the care of imbeciles. The Act 
of 1843, which provided for the deaf 
and dumb and blind, did not apply 
to those whose case is certainly not less 
lamentable, who have less power of self- 
help or self-assertion, who have far less 
chance of developing such capabilities 
of culture or enjoyment as God may 
have left to them, and whose miseries, 
from the neglect, disgust, or ill-treat- 


























ment of those around them, are incom- 
parably greater. This began to be felt 
in England, and the Act of 1862 enabled 
the Guardians of the Poor to send to 
certified schools not only the blind and 
deaf, but also ‘‘lame, deformed, or 
idiotie persons.” That Act does not 
extend to Ireland, and its beneficent 
provisions are to this hour denied her. 
What powers were given by the Act of 
1843 have been admirably utilised. 
Voluntary institutions, amply endowed 
by voluntary benevolence, have been 
aided by the State, and Europe does not 
contain any establishments more effi- 
ciently worked for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb. On the same prin- 
ciples our reformatories and industrial 
schools have been made fruitful of im- 
mense advantage ; and there is no sort 
of reason why, by the same agencies, 
asylums for imbeciles should not have 
been created with the same great results. 
But those agencies have not been pro- 
vided ; and whilst in this regard the rest 
of the world has been moving on, Ire- 
land has remained where she was a 
quarter of a century ago. Fortunately, 
the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland distinguish imbeciles from luna- 
tics in their statistical returns—a prac- 
tice which the Commissioners and luna- 
tic asylums in England would do well to 
follow, and I am, therefore, enabled to 
state to your Lordships the actual number 
and respective positions at the end of 
1874. On the 31st December in that 
year there were in Ireland 8,151 imbe- 
ciles and idiots, of whom 1,740 were in 
workhouses, 638 were in asylums, and 
5,778 were at large and utterly uncared 
for. The beneficence of a good phy- 
sician, Dr. Stewart, who has devoted the 
earnings of his life to the maintenance 
of an institution for idiots, provides 
more or less for 43, many of whom are 
supported in it by their relatives; but 
there remain nearly 6,000, some 71 per 
cent of the whole, whose education and 
moral improvement are as entirely dis- 
regarded as when the Commissioners 
made their appeal in 1851. Orowds of 
them are homeless wanderers, exposed 
to all extremities of want and suffering, 
miserable in themselves, and a nuisance 
to that society which too often treats them 
with contumely and insult. Is not this a 
reproach to our humanity and a scandal 
to our civilization? Only 10 percent of 
lunatics are so neglected in Ireland— 
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perhaps, unhappily, because they are 
feared by their fellow-men, whilst the 
poor imbeciles may safely be despised 
and left to pine and perish, and the mi- 
nority, who are received into the asylum 
and the workhouse, ought not to be 
there. The imbecile and the lunatic 
should never be associated. 


“Tt has long been our opinion,” say the 
English Commissioners in Lunacy in 1865, “as 
the result of extended experience and observa- 
tion, that the association of idiot children with 
lunatics is very objectionable and injurious to 
them, and upon our visits to country asylums 
we have frequently suggested arrangements for 
their separate treatment and instruction. It is 
always to usa painful thing to see idiot children, 
whose mental faculties and physical powers and 
habits are capable of much development and 
improvement, wandering without object or spe- 
cial care about the w: of a lunatic asylum. 
The benefits to be derived even in idiot cases 
apparently hopeless from a distinctive system, 
and from persevering endeavours to develop the 
dormant powers, physical and intellectual, are 
now so fully established that any argument 
upon the subject would be superfluous.” 


And the workhouse is for the imbecile, 
I need not say, a still worse abode than 
the asylum. It affords him no chance . 
of training or development. It makes 
him the subject of ill-treatment and an- 
noyance from those on whom his presence 
exerts a apes and demoralizing in- 
fluence. this state of things I offer 
to your Lordships a Bill which for the 
first time aims to carry out the sugges- 
tions of 1851 and 1861. It will secure 
for Ireland the advantage of English 
legislation, which has been so long en- 
joyed by the people of this country, and 
supply the machinery and the means for 
improving the condition of the thousands 
whose pitiable condition appeals to all 
our generous sympathies. I shall not 
argue that it is the right of those 
wretched people to be-dealt with, as 
human beings, considerately and kindly, 
or that it is the duty of the Legislature 
to see that they are so dealt with. Until 
a recent period all who were afflicted 
with mental alienation or mental weak- 
ness suffered grievously from popular 
prejudice and ignorance — sometimes 
from gross neglect, sometimes from 
grosser cruelty; but better times have 
come, and humaner counsels have pre- 
vailed. We know that the lunatic’s best 
possibility of cure is not from the dark 
cell or the iron chain, and that the im- 
becile is often capable of intellectual 
application, and of some, though limited 
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enjoyment. There is no longer a dif- 
ference of opinion on these points—a 
large experience has made them plain 
and indisputable—the imbecile may be 
made industrious and happy. In the 
Grafton Street Institution and others to 
which I have referred, there are children 
who in other circumstances would have 
been thought incapable of thinking with 
regard to this life or the next, but who, 
by means of the care bestowed upon 
them in these institutions, have deve- 
loped considerable intelligence, taken an 
interest in the industry in which they 
are employed, and are capable even of 
religious instruction. No one who has 
seen the children in the Royal Albert 
Asylum can have the smallest doubt that 
they are capable of becoming indus- 
trious and intelligent, and, above all, 
are capable of an enjoyment such as, 
but for an exercise of the charity I ask 
your Lordships to exercise, they never 
could have had in this world. But on 
these grounds only I do not base my 
appeal for those changes which will 
equalize English and Irish law and take 
away a great shame from Ireland. I 
shall say, in words which are not more 
felicitous and expressive than true in 
thought and generous in feeling — 

“ Tt is much, in an industrial point of view, 
to be able to turn idlers into workers, more 
especially when those idlers are not only them- 
selves incapable of labour, but, by the necessity 
of being looked after, the keeping other persons 
from what might be useful and productive em- 
ployment. But it is still more important, as I 
think, to assert, as we do by our care of these 
unfortunate persons, the principle that a human 
being is to be respected and valued as such, not 
for his capacity of productive labour, not merely 
for the sharpness of his wits, not because there 
is anything about him which is pleasant to see 
or which it is agreeable to have to do with; but 
simply because he is a member of the human 
race, born on English soil, and, therefore, in 
that double capacity has a claim upon us as a 
human being and an Englishman.” 


My Lords, these are the weighty words 
of the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He has done im- 
mense service to the cause of these 
imbeciles of England. On behalf of 
those of Ireland I press the same urgent 
claim, on the same high grounds which 
he has taken, and I am sure your Lord- 
ships will not regret it. You have al- 
ready accepted unanimously an elabo- 
rate measure for the regulation of the 

ractice in lunacy of the Irish Court of 
ta which I had the good fortune 


Lord 0 Hagan 
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to carry through this House some years 
ago. It has worked admirably, and will 
be still more useful in the future for the 
protection of lunatics having property, 
great or small, over whom the Lord 
Chancellor has proper jurisdiction. The 
more numerous lunatics of a lower class 
are well taxed for in our direct asylums, 
which are liberally endowed and wisely 
managed, and if the Legislature will 
aid by its sanction and support the 
object of this Bill much good will be 
accomplished, and a great work of cha- 
rity and mercy made complete. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(Zhe Lord O Hagan.) 


Lorpv ORANMORE any BROWNE 
said, he would not have offered any 
opposition to the Bill, if he could see 
that it would be carried out in a proper 
and legitimate manner, as was done in 
England ; but so far as he could under- 
stand the provisions of the Bill, its 
operation would differ from that of the 
Act for England. It did not seem to 
him that imbeciles would be cared for 
under the provisions of this Bill as they 
were here. He could not find any pro- 
vision in the Bill for that close inspection 
and those minute returns which were 
required under the Act for England. 
He thought no paupers or other persons 
should be sent to any institution without 
strict inquiry. The Committee or Com- 
mission to which the noble and learned 
Lord referred recommended, as _ he 
understood, that these institutions should 
be made public institutions. Last year 
an Act was passed for the removal of 
harmless lunatics first of all to a poor- 
house, and he should have thought that 
Act applied to imbeciles, and that they 
could be sent to a properly certified 
house. The English Act gave a right 
of entrance to institutions of this sort 
to every guardian, overseer, and medical 
officer; but, so far as he could see, that 
was not provided for in this Bill. He 
thought this Bill would be a step towards 
doing away with public institutions, and 
after a little while sending the poor as 
well as the imbecile into private institu- 
tions which would not be at all under 
public supervision, as he thought they 
ought to be. He did not think the 
Bill could be amended in Committee 
without being completely taken to 
pieces, and, therefore, he moved that 
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the Bill be read a second time this day 
three months. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.””)— 
(Lhe Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, he would 
support the Bill, and thought the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
0’ Hagan) was entitled to all praise for 
having brought this subject under their 
Lordships’ attention. In a recent Re- 
port of the Charity Organization Society 
it was especially recommended that this 
class of imbeciles and idiots should not 
be placed in the same house nor be sub- 
ject to the same control with the more 
dangerous class of lunatics; and it was 
evident that by mixing the different 
classes much injury might be done to 
the former. Much of the lunacy of 
Ireland was due to the adulteration of 
drink. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government, even if they could not see 
their way to supporting the Bill, would 
deem the subject worthy of investigation. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped their Lordships would not give 
their assent to the second reading of 
this Bill. He shared in the sympathy 
of his noble and learned Friend for the 
afflicted ; but he thought that the 5,700 
imbeciles now at large in Ireland were 
much happier in the pure air of Heaven 
than they would be if shut up, and that 
the noble and learned Lord had not 
made out his case; for he said that in 
Ireland a distinction was drawn between 
lunatics and imbeciles, and that they 
were not placed in contact, which was bad 
for them, whilst in England they were 
placed together ; and so long as so many 
lunatics were at large in this country 
who were dangerous to the interests of 
England, the 5,700 imbeciles in Ireland, 
who were quite harmless, might be left 
at large. ‘Though the imbeciles in Ire- 
land were at large, they were not neces- 
sarily neglected, and this Bill would 
strike a blow at one of the best traits in 
the Irish character, for the poorin Ireland 
were remarkable for their kindness and 
good treatment of imbeciles. Moreover, 
their Lordships would remember that 
the Party which passed the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church intended to 
apply the surplus of the Church funds 
to lunatic asylums; and it appeared to 
him that there might be a desire now 
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to swell the number of lunatics and 
afflicted in order to justify such an 
application of the surplus. But how- 
ever that might be, he thought that if 
the country should decide upon such an 
application of the surplus, it would be 
better to wait till then, instead of raising 
more money for this purpose by taxa- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or COURTOWN said, that 
though it might be as well that some 
such measure as this should be adopted 
by Parliament, it seemed to him that 
the Bill before their Lordships was 
open to several objections. He objected 
on the ground of the additional burdens 
it would cast upon the ratepayers, and 
doubted whether it was within the com- 
petence of their Lordships to entertain 
the taxation clauses. He objected also 
to the arbitrary power of arrest given 
to the police in respect of lunatics found. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, there could be no doubt 
that the subject which had been brought 
before the House by the noble and 
learned Lord was one of great import- 
ance; but there were two reasons why 
he thought it would be inexpedient to 
press the Bill at the present time. In 
the first place, the Government, fully 
alive to the magnitude and interest of 
the question, proposed to issue a Com- 
mission to inquire thoroughly into the 
whole matter; and, in the second place, 
even if that were not the case, he did 
not think it would be advisable to em- 
bark upon a measure of this kind at so 
advanced a period of the Session, more 
especially when it was remembered that 
there was a Committee of the other 
House sitting at the present moment 
upon the whole of the Lunacy Laws of 
the country. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, that after the 
assurance of the noble Duke he should 
not ask their Lordships to proceed fur- 
ther with his Bill. 

Then the said Amendment, original 
Motion, and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


NEW FOREST BILL—(No. 123.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
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now read the second time, said, he 
would remind their Lordships that the 
subject-matter of the measure had al- 
ready passed through the ordeal of 
various inquiries and investigations in 
Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The principal object of the Bill 
was to define the mode in which the 
Office of Woods and Forests should ex- 
ercise the powers given to it by existing 
Acts—namely, the Acts passed in 1691, 
in 1808, and in 1851—in reference 
mainly to the rights of the commoners, 
the public, and the Crown, and to amend 
the constitution of the Governing Body 
of the Forest. The area of the New 
Forest was at the present time some- 
thing like 63,000 acres. Formerly—in 
the days of William the Conqueror and 
the Norman Kings—it had been larger ; 
but it had since been diminished to the 
area he had just named. The owner- 
ship of the Forest—or, rather, those 
who were interested in it—might be 
divided into three heads. In the first 
place, there was the Office of Woods 
and Forests, representing the interests 
of the Crown; in the second place, 
there were the commoners, numbering 
about 1,300, and composed partly of 
small freeholders and labourers, whose 
rights had existed for hundreds of years; 
and then there was the public, who 
were interested in the preservation of 
the Forest as an open space for the pur- 
poses of recreation. As to the rights of 
the two first—the Crown and the com- 
moners—by the 12th and 13th clauses 
of the Bill, the existing rights of the 
Crown were preserved, and if the mea- 
sure passed those rights would in no 
way be interfered with. The clauses ran 
as follows :— 

“12. Nothing in this Act shall take away, 
abridge, or prejudicially affect any estate, right, 
title, power, claim, or privilege of Her Majesty, 
in, over, or to the Forest except in so far as is 
by this Act provided in relation to the exercise 
of the right of enclosure and the exercise of 
the right of enforcing the fence month and 
winter heyning during the payment of such ac- 
knowledgment as is in this Act on that behalf 
mentioned ; and in the event of the Forest being 
disafforested and separate allotments being made 
to Her Majesty, and to the persons entitled to 
rights of common in or over the Forest, every 
estate, right, title, power, claim, and privilege 
of Her Majesty, in, over, or to the Forest, and 
the rights of the persons so entitled as aforesaid, 
shall respectively be estimated, valued, and al- 
lowed as they would have been if this Act had 
not been passed, and it is hereby declared that 
the right of Her Majesty, her heirs and succes- 
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sors, to common of and other rights of 
common over the 4 sag Ls respect of wey, pro- 

erty belonging to Her Majesty in severalty is 
De oamen th. Nothing 23 this Act shall af. 
fect or prejudice any right of the Crown to any 
dues or sums hitherto payable by the commoners 
or other persons.” 


He might add that the rights of the 
Crown and of the commoners had been 
generally estimated as being about 
equal. That fact was shown by an 
arrangement which was made when a 
railway was constructed through that 
part of the country, the money paid by 
the Railway Company being laid out for 
the mutual benefit of the Crown and 
the commoners. The entire subject had 
been considered by several Committees. 
One Committee of their Lordships’ 
House sat in 1868 to inquire into the 
operation of the Deer Removal Act, and 
in their Report they recommended equi- 
table consideration being given to the 
claims of the commoners. That recom- 
mendation, however, did not find general 
favour, either in or out of Parliament. 
The country was not in favour of having 
the main features of a Forest, which 
had practically remained unchanged for 
something like 800 years, altered in the 
manner suggested by the Committee. A 
Bill to give effect to the recommendation 
was introduced in 1870; but having 
been read a first time, it was not after- 
wards heard of. For several centuries 
there had been no dispute as to the re- 
lative rights existing in the Forest. The 
Crown enjoyed the right of sporting, 
the commoners enjoyed the rights of 
which he had spoken; and only at a 
comparatively recent period did any dif- 
ference of opinion arise. He would re- 
mind their Lordships that in 1698 an 
Act called the Plantation Act passed, 
which recited that it was necessary that 
an opportunity should be given of grow- 
ing timber to keep up the Navy of the 
country, and the provisions of the Act 
were drawn with that view. In the 
year 1808 another Act was passed which 
superseded the former Act to a certain 
extent. It carefully set out that the 
planting under the Act should be done 
judiciously, and Commissioners were 
appointed to arbitrate between the 
Crown and the commoners, so that the 
interest of the latter might not be in- 
juriously affected. The first real diffi- 
culty oceurred after the passing of the 
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Act of 1851, which was known as the 
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Deer Removal Act. By that Act power 
was given for the first time to plant 
trees as distinguished from timber. The 
Office of Woods claimed such power of 
planting under that Act—and of plant- 
ing fir trees totally irrespective of the 
rights of the commoners—that at no dis- 
tant period the whole of the New Forest 
would have become one vast fir wood. 
He would leave it to their Lordships to 
say whether the rights of the common- 
ers or the enjoyment of the public would 
in any way have been preserved if that 
course had been adopted. The com- 
moners came to the conclusion that the 
views of the Office of Woods as regarded 
planting were not wholly confined to the 
object of improving the New Forest. They 
thought, in fact, from the proceedings 
of the Department, that the Office of 
Woods was actuated by some desire to 
depreciate the rights of the commoners in 
case of disafforestation ;—and he admitted 
that from the evidence taken before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1854 the commoners did not appear to 
have been so very far wrong. Mr. 
Cumberbateh, the Deputy Surveyor of 
the Forest, in a letter addressed. to the 
Chief Commissioner, dated the 31st of 
December, 1853, spoke of the power 
acquired under the Crown by the Deer 
Removal Act as follows :— 

‘*Tf this were done ’—that is, large areas at 
once taken for planting—“nearly the whole of 
the land fit to grow oak timber in the New 
Forest that is not covered with growing plenta- 
tions or already enclosed for the purpose of 
planting would be enclosed,” and “ much would 
become self-sown; exclusive of other advan- 
tages, by so doing all the best pasture would be 
taken from the commoners, and the value of 
their rights of pasture would thus be materially 
diminished, which would be of importance to 
the Crown in the event of any such rights being 
commuted.” 


In 1854, Mr. Cumberbatch was exa- 
mined before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and, in reply to 
Mr. E. Denison, said— 


“There are several requirements in the New 
Forest ; one is, that land should be cleared for 
planting ; and another is that as much land as 
possible should be kept covered with timber— 
because whenever we come to a general enclo- 
sure the more land is covered with timber, 
the greater allotment the Crown will get, and 
therefore I think the policy of the Crown is to 
keep as much land as possible covered with tim- 

on 


In 1875, Mr. Howard, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods, when under exa- 
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mination before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, was asked, with 
respect to the letter of Mr. Cumberbatech, 
whether he thought it a fair policy to 
adopt towards the commoners, to which 
he replied that— 

‘* He thought it was good advice for the deputy 
surveyor to give to his employers; but he had 
better have done it vivd voce.” 

The Chief Commissioner would, there- 
fore, not have made known the views so 
expressed by the deputy surveyor. Mr. 
Howard was afterwards asked whether 
he was -disposed to repudiate that 
policy; to which he answered—‘‘ No, I 
do not repudiate it; I only say it had 
better not have been printed.” Now, 
he (the Duke of Richmond) might 
almost rest his case upon that statement ; 
but further on, in answer to another 
Member of the Committee, Mr. Howard, 
said that the policy of Mr. Cumberbatch, 
in a worldly point of view, was right, 
and ought to be adopted. But what 
was to become, in that case, of the un- 
fortunate commoners he (the Duke of 
Richmond) did not know. The Office of 
Woods claim to have planted 16,000 
acres of the New Forest with trees, 
which made that space valueless to the 
commoners. In 1870 representations 
were made to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1851, who 
were asked to mediate between the Office 
of Woods and the commoners. The 
latter complained that their interests had 
been unjustly dealt with. The Com- 
missioners agreed in that view, and ac- 
cordingly they declined to sanction the 
arrangements proposed. They had a 
meeting on the 14th of September, 1870, 
at which they came to this determina- 
tion, and they had never met since ; so 
that the operation of the Act of 1851 had 
come to a deadlock. In 1871 a Resolu- 
tion was agreed to by the House of 
Commons that, pending legislation, no 
further enclosures should be allowed. A 
Select Committee was appointed by the 
other House in 1875. It was one in 
which both Houses would feel confidence, 
and it sat 14days. The Committee exa- 
mined Mr. Howard, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods ; Mr. Watson, solicitor ; 


‘Mr. Cumberbatch, the deputy surveyor ; 


Mr. Olutton, the Crown Surveyor of 
Timber, &c. They inquired very fully 
into the interests of the commoners and 
the public, and they agreed to a Report. 
The Committee had two courses open to 
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them—the alternative of disafforesting, 
which had commended itself to the 
Committee of their Lordships’ House in 
1868, and the less violent remedy of 
endeavouring to reconcile conflicting in- 
terests by doing what was just and fair 
to all parties. The last was the recom- 
mendation they adopted in their Report, 
and the Bill was absolutely and entirely 
identical with the Report, as far as a 
Bill could follow the Report of a Com- 
mittee. The Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended— 

‘“‘ That powers of enclosure conferred by sta- 
tute shall be exercised only on that area which 
has hitherto been taken in at various times, and 
been either kept or thrown out under the Acts 
9 & 10 Will. III, c. 36, 48 Geo. III., c. 72, 
and the Deer Removal Act, 1851. That the 
Crown should retain the power of keeping 
16,000 acres of growing timber and trees 
planted under the Acts of William III. and 1851 
at all times under enclosure ; and that the Crown 
be entitled to enclose and throw out at will any 
portion of the area over which the powers of 
planting are to be exercised, with a view to its 
unrestricted use in such manner as may be 
deemed expedient for the most profitable growth 
of timber and trees; but that the rolling power 
over the open portion of the forest not now 
planted or enclosed under the Acts William IIT. 
or 1851 should cease. Thata nominal quit-rent 
be charged by the Crown to the commoners for 
the exercise of the right of common during 
fence month and winter heyning; provision 
may be made, if possible, for the payment of 
such quit-rent by some body representative of 
the commoners. That the Verderers Court be 
re-constituted, so as to better represent the 
commoners, and to have power to regulate the 
exercise of the commoners’ rights over the Forest, 
and to appoint officers to prevent encroachments 
upon them. That all the rights of the Crown 
reserved under the Acts of William III. and 
1851, except as it is herein suggested that they 
should be modified, be maintained.” 

Those were the provisions which the 
Government had introduced into the 
present Bill. There were some other 
points with regard to the ‘‘ winter heyn- 
ing” and the fence month, into which it 
was unnecessary to enter. The Bill also 
provided anew constitution for the Court 
of Verderers. The present measure was 
introduced intothe other House of Parlia- 
ment, where it was referred to a Select 
Committee. The Committee only sat for 
one day, and only a single division oc- 
curred on one of the provisions of the 
Bill, the numbers being eight to one in 
favour of the Bill. The Amendment of 
which the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) had given Notice went to 
destroy the Bill altogether. What the 
noble Duke meant was disafforestation, 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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which he advocated some years ago. If 
the Bill did not pass, matters would ‘re: 
vert to the status quo which had existed 
ever since the Resolution of the House 
of Commons in 1871 that, pending le- 
gislation, nothing should be done. If, 
however, ‘nothing was to be done, it 
seemed to him ‘that the position of 
affairsin the New Forest would be very 
bad. He trusted that their Lordships 
would pass ‘a Bill which carried into 
effect the recommendations of the 
House of Commons Committee, and 
under which the rights of the com: 
moners would be protected, while the 
rights of the Orown would be in no way 
interfered with: He now asked their 
Lordships ‘to give this Bill a second 
reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSHT, in moving, 
asan Amendment, that the Bill be read 
a second time this day three months, 
said, that he rose to oppose this Bill as 
injurious to the rights of the Crown :— 
it was a Bill, in fact, to take away the 
property of the Crown, and transfer it 
to the commoners and the electors of 
Southampton. He would first ask their 
Lordships to remember what were the 
rights of the Crown with regard to the 
New Forest. | The Crown had practically 
a right to 63,000 acres of land in the 
New Forest ; it had forestal rights; and 
it had also 2,000 acres which were the 
absolute property of the Crown, and 
were held altogether separately. The 
right with which they were now dealing 
was the right of the Crown to these 
63,000 acres. He would ask their Lord- 
ships to consider what were the rights 
of the Crown separately from the Act of 
1851—because, by the present Bill, they 
were about to repeal altogether the Act 
of 1851. Previous to that Act the Crown 
had an absolute right to the soil—it had 
a right to keep an unlimited stock of deer 
—the number shortly before the Act was 
passed had been about 8,000—and, in 
fact, the Crown had a right to stock the 
Forest with deer to any extent, and the 
rights of the commoners were quite sub- 
ordinate to that right. The Crown had 
also an exclusive right to the Forest 
during six months of the year—the five 
months of ‘winter heyning” and the 
fence month. During half the year, 
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therefore, the rights of, the| commoners 
were in abeyance, and their cattle, pigs, 
and whatever stock they had were sent 
away. The Crown had also the ‘rolling 
right,’’ that is, the right of planting 6,000 
acres; and when any part of that area 
was covered with trees high enough to 
be secure from injury by deer or by com- 
moners’ cattle, the Crown had a right 
to inclose as many acres as it then threw 
open. On the other hand, the common- 
ers had the right of pasture, concurrent 
with the Crown’s rights, during six 
months of the year ; they had also aright 
to a certain amount of timber for fuel, but 
not for sale, and the right tocut turf under 
consent of the verderers; but all those 
rights were subordinate to the rights of 
the Crown. About 1840 the House of 
Commons entertained a notion that the 
property of the Crown might be made 
much more valuable, and they accord- 
ingly appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the different forests of the Crown. 
The Committeeconsidered the New Forest 
in 1848 and 1849, and madecertain recom- 
mendations. In the year 1850.a Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider 
the state of the New Forest and the 
means of improving it. It inquired 
under the presidency of Lord Portman ; 
and it reported that the first thing to 
do was to get rid of the deer, as it was 
impossible to improve the Forest so long 
as they were retained; and, moreover, 
that deer were the cause of demoraliza- 
tion of the surrounding population, 
owing to the poaching to which it gave 
rise. In 1850, when the Commission 
reported, Her Majesty had done him 
the honour of appointing him to the 
Office of Woods, which was at that time 
a Parliamentary Office, and he had to 
consider how the recommendation of the 
Commission regarding the deer could be 
carried into effect. He looked to see what 
had been done in previous times. He 
found that in 1786 there had been a very 
careful inquiry, followed by legislation. 
Following the precedent of a Bill intro- 
duced by the Government in the year 
1792, he proposed to abolish the right 
of the Crown to maintain deer, and to 
inclose 20,000 acres as a set-off. This was 
in accordance with measures formerly 
adopted in other Royal forests. A Bill 
to that effect passed the second reading, 
and was referred to a Select Committee, 
by which it was approved. But some 
persons representing the commoners 
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and landowners of the New Forest came 
to him and said he had taken too much 
land in consideration of abolishing the 
deer. Meetings were held; and after 
some time it was agreed, instead of 
taking 20,000 acres, to limit himself to 
10,000 acres, which, with 6,000 pre- 
viously taken under the Act of 1698, 
extended the rights of the Crown to 
16,000 acres, and a Bill to that effect 
was passed in 1851. At that time 
the rights of the commoners had. not 
been clearly ascertained. A Commission 
was appointed to ascertain those rights, 
and a considerable sum of money was 
spent. A small portion of the Forest 
was under the Bill agreed to be sold to 
defray that expense. When that was 
done it was not thought that in estab- 
lishing 1,000 or 1,200 men in perfect 
rights of common they were giving them 
a great interest in resisting the rights of 
the Crown. Before that the commoners 
had not the same interest; but when 
they saw that they had real rights en- 
tered in a book they could combine 
together, and they combined accordingly, 
saying that their rights were much in- 
jured. Some of them were electors for 
South Hampshire, and as soon as they 
got that right they used it for the pur- 
pose of increasing their rights. The Act 
of 1851 reserved the rights of the Crown, 
providing that nothing contained in it 
should tend to take away, alter, or affect 
any of the rights or privileges whatsoever 
of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, 
in, over, and upon the Forest other than 
the right of keeping deer there. The 
Act left all the other rights of the Crown, 
save that of keeping deer, untouched in 
any way. Therefore, the rights of winter 
heyning and the exclusive right over the 
Forest for six months remained vested 
in the Crown. That was the decision 
of the Commission which sat and con- 
sidered the subject. In 1868 they had 
a Committee of that House. It was 
quite true that it proposed to disafforest 
the Forest to a certain extent. If another 
arrangement were to be made, he saw no 
other way than to give some of the pro- 
perty to the Crown in severalty, and so 
separate the rights of the Crown altoge- 
ther from those of the commoners. It was 
quite. clear that a joint occupation of 
common was injudicious, and must be the 
subjectof continual disputes. The Com- 
mittee of 1868 said, and said truly, that 
the interests of the Crown and those of 
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the commoners were at variance, and that 
there must be a perpetual struggle. be- 
tween those conflicting interests. The 
Committee were of opinion that the right 
course was to appoint a Commission for 
alloting some portion of the Forest to the 
Crown in fee, free from all common 
rights. That was proposed by the Com- 
mittee in 1868. It was, he confessed, with 
reluctance that he agreed to that Report, 
and he did so because he saw no other 
mode of settling the dispute between 
the Crown and the commoners, Well, 
what was proposed to be done by this Bill 
of 1877? It repealed the Act of 1851; it 
declared that the Crown was to havea 
right over no more than about 16,000 or 
17,000 acres, while the commoners were 
to have the other 45,000 acres. That 
was a very unfair division. The forestal 
rights of the Crown were taken away ; 
the exclusive rights for six months were 
also taken away; and the Crown was 
clearly placed in a much worse position 

than it occupied before the Act of 1851, 

when it had the right of keeping deer. 

By one of the clauses of the present Bill 
it was provided that in consideration of 
a payment to Her Majesty on behalf of 
the commoners of the sum of 20s, on or 
before the 14th of January the rights of 
Her Majesty to the winter heyning and 
the fence month were all to cease. When 

he looked at that he naturally said to 

himself—‘‘Here the Crown’s right for 
the six months is valued at £1 sterling.” 

Well, what was the right of the com- 
moners valued at? ‘lhe commoners’ 
right was not an exclusive right, but 

was concurrent with the right of the 

Crown; but the Bill put the right of the 
commoners as worth 45,000 acres, while 
that of the Crown was valued at £1. 
That he thought a most unjust arrange- 
ment. Then as to the constitution of the 
Court of Verderers—the verderers were 
to be seven in number, six to be elective, 

and the Crown was to appoint only one. 

The verderers were not to take an oath 
to do justice; and that was well, because 
they must do what was expected of them, 

and there was to be no justice for the 

Crown. The electors were to be, not the 
commoners only, but all persons whose 

names were on the list of Parliamentary 
voters of any'parish within the perambu- 

lation of the Forest. With regard to 

the Committee of 1877, it was true that 
Bill had been referred to a Select Com- 

mittee—the Committee sat exactly one 
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dey. It: took ,no, evidence;, it did. nog 
hear anyone on the of the Crown ; 
nobody represented the Crown... It was 
the same as in the case of the Committe 
of 1875, where nobody represented the 
Crown. The Crown used to be repre. 
sented by the Commission of Woods in 
the House of Commons; but now it was 
not represented. ‘They were told by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
that the Forest was ill-managed and 
that the commoners had been injured; 
but was that a reason for taking away 
the Crown’s rights of property? Ought 
they not to take another course? Ought 
they not to effect, some adjustment be- 
tween the rights of the Crown and the 
rights of the commoners? The Bill 
would take property from the Crown 
and put the Crown in a much worse 
position than it was in before. He 
asked, therefore, that the Bill should 
not be read a second time until they had 
had a Committee or a Commission to con- 
sider in what.way)\ the Crown could haye 
equivalent rights for those which had 
been taken away, 


Amendment “moved, to “leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (“this day three months.”)— 
(The Duke of Somerset.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am suze your Lordships have 
listened with great interest to the 
speech of the noble Duke who has 
just sat down; and I am quite sure 
your Lordships are persuaded — as 
I am _ persuaded —that nothing would 
have led: him to make the proposal he 
has done but a sense that the arrange- 
ment which Parliament is asked to sanc- 
tion by this Bill is in itself an unfair 
arrangement, and one that ought not to 
be assented to. The noble Duke has 
asked your Lordships to consider what 
was the position of the Crown and of the 
commoners in the New Forest in 1851, 
when the Act was passed. The noble 
Duke says, that, in the first place, the 
Crown had the right of putting an unli- 
mited stock of deer in the Forest ; that, 
in the second place, it had the. right of 
excluding the commoners during the 
winter months; and that, in the third 
place, it had the right of planting 16,000 
acres with timber. Now, with regard to 
this unlimited right of putting deer upon 
the. Forest, we all know that the term 





“unlimited” may be applied in point of 
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law ; but in point of practice it ‘has no 
meaning whatever. ere is no power 
of an unlimited quantity in the New 
Forest, any more than in any other 
forest; and every person knew that the 
right of the Crown was limited by the 
eapacity to maintain deer in winter, and 
that the limit was as practical as if had 
been defined by Act of Parliament. 
Therefore it is perfectly absurd—if the 
noble Duke will excuse me for saying so 
—for some lawyers who have spoken on 
this subject to talk about the unlimited 
right of the Crown to place deer upon 
the New Forest in thousands and thou- 
sands. As the New Forest had a limited 
capacity of sustaining deer in the winter, 
the Crown, in order to save the lives of 
the deer, had the right of preventing 
commoners feeding their beasts in the 
New Forest during the winter months. 
That was the original right of the Crown, 
and it continued for 300 years. The 
Crown was owner of the fee simple of 
the Forest; but the Crown owned the 
Forest as lord of the manor, subject to 
the rights of the commoners over the 
Forest. As to the right of planting 
16,000 acres with timber, that was a 
right which had its origin described in 
the Act of Parliament which secured it. 
The Preamble of the Act of 1698 de- 
clared the expediency of providing a 
sufficiency of timber for the supply of 
the Royal Navy, and in order to secure 
that supply the Crown was authorized 
to enclose, within a period of 20 years, 
6,000 acres and plant them with timber. 
Therefore, the object of the Act was not 
to adjust the rights between the Crown 
and the commoners—to take something 
from the one side, and to give an equi- 
valent to the other—but to promote a 
great public purpose—to give facility 
for the growth of timber for the Navy. 
From that time the commoners them- 
selves derived very great and substan- 
tial benefit. When the trees were of 
age, the enclosure was to be thrown up ; 
but for years before the timber was 
measured, the commoners had the benefit 
of the shade of the trees and the right 
of taking the bark of the trees—a most 
valuable right. Now, on the other hand, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
makes light of the rights of the com- 
moners; but I find that by a valuation 
taken by officers of the Crown themselves 
in 1849, the interests of the commoners 
in the New Forest were computed to be 
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from one-half to two-thirds of the value 
of the Forest; while Mr. Clutton, an 
eminent land surveyor, acquainted with 
the district, estimated them at less than 
one-half. I now come to what the noble 
Duke calls the bargain of 1851. The 
noble Duke speaks of that arrangement 
as though it had been a bargain between 
the commoners on the one hand and the 
Crown on the other. The persons to 
whom the noble Duke refers were those 
who lived upon the confines of the Forest, 
and who were interested and rejoiced 
very much in its amenities, which were 
of great advantagetothem. It was quite 
true that their case was that the deer 
were a great inconvenience to them— 
that they had been compelled to fence in 
their property against the deer, which 
they alleged did considerable injury to 
it; and their demand was that the Crown 
should give up keeping those animals in 
the Forest. But the poor commoners 
did not intervene—in fact, at that time, 
and, indeed, for some years afterwards, 
it was not known who the commoners 
were; but it was subsequently ascer- 
tained that they consisted mainly of poor 
men having small properties to whom 
the pasturage in the Forest was of con- 
siderable value. And what was the view 
of the deer taken by these persons? 
Why, instead of being a disadvantage to 
them, they were of the greatest possible 
advantage, inasmuch as they kept down 
the rank herbage, the heather, and the 
low undergrowth, which, if allowed to 
grow, ruins the pasturage. But now 
that the deer have been removed the pas- 
turage is very much worse than it was. 
Every person who has had experience of 
the deer forests in the North, knows 
what is the result of not keeping down 
the rank herbage. ‘Therefore, so far 
from the commoners having entered into 
a bargain with the Crown in 1851, I 
believe that they had considerable reason 
to complain of what was then done. But 
what was done in 1851? I venture to 
say that the arrangement made then 
was wrong in principle, and that when 
it came to be carried out in prac- 
tice, the practice was worse than the 
principle, and that it was absolutely 
broken down. The principle of that 
arrangement was this—by way of fol- 
lowing out the precedent which had 
been established with the view of pro- 
moting the growth of timber, Parlia- 
ment was asked to extend the principle 
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of that precedent to an extent that had 
never been contemplated by those who 
were responsible for it, and to sanction 
the enclosure of portions of the Forest, 
not for the purposes of the growth of 
timber, but to compensate the Crown for 
giving up the deer. Now, if it was in- 
tended to have compensated the Crown 
at all, it would have been much better 
to give it a specific allotment of land. 
Nothing could have been worse than to 
give the Crown a rolling right to go 
from part to part of the Forest and en- 
close land here and there and to plant 
firs and other trees to an enormous ex- 
tent. Every person who visits the New 
Forest is shocked to see miles of hideous, 
black, unsightly fir plantations which 
even when they have come to maturity 
will scarcely repay the cost of planting, 
and which have absolutely ruined for 
ever the best pasture land in the Forest. 
Even if these trees were cut down at 
once it would be impossible, without 
going to an enormous expense, to re- 
store the land for the purposes of pas- 
ture. And what has been the result of the 
arrangement? Why, the powers given 
to the Crown by the Act of 1851 could 
not be exercised. Under the provisions 
of the Act these enclosures were not to 
be made at the mere will of the Crown, 
but with the consent of the justices of 
the peace in the neighbourhood; and 
the result has been that in a large num- 
ber of cases the Crown has been unable 
toobtain that consent. Therefore, the pre- 
sent position of things is this—that the 
Crown has, in law,a rolling right to 
make plantations all over the Forest, 
but that that right cannot be exercised. 
I think that the House will agree with 
me that that is a position of things which 
ought not to be allowed to continue. 
Under this Bill an absolute and an in- 
contestable right is given to the Crown 
to enclose over a space of 18,000 acres, 
which it is calculated will about compen- 
sate the Crown for the rights to enclose 
over other parts of the Forest which will 
be taken from it. The remaining rights 
of the Crown over the rest of the Forest 
are rights which will only be of value— 
and then of very considerable value—if 
ever disafforestation should be made— 
and these rights the Bill expressly re- 
serves. It appears to me that the re- 
commendation of the Committee of the 
other House upon which this Bill is 
based is a very fair settlement of this 
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difficult question. Something must be 
done. Things can no longer go on as 
they are. The Government have no de- 
sire, as the noble Duke has said, to sur- 
render the rights of the Crown. The 
Bill will edale the Crown to exercise 
rights which it cannot now exercise, 
and it will save all the rights which 
the Crown now possesses. What is 
done in regard to the fence month and 
the winter heyning is precisely the 
same course as that recommended by a 
Committee of your Lordships’ House, 
Then, again, the noble Duke took ob- 
jection to the Court of Verderers ; but, 
at present, the Crown does not elect any 
one of the four; in future, it will elect 
one of seven. I trust, in these circum- 
stances, your Lordships will not consent 
to the appointment of any more Com- 
mittees to investigate this subject for 
further inquiry —it has already been 
submitted to every kind of inquiry—and 
that you will give effect to the provi- 
sions of the Bill which has come up 
almost unanimously from the other 
House, and which, in my opinion, are 
wise and sound. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
feel himself competent to enter into a 
legal argument with the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack; but to 
the unlearned mind, it was very difficult 
to see that the Crown was not giving 
away its rights over a large portion of 
the Forest to the commoners. He 
thought it was the duty of their Lord- 
ships to prevent that sort of adminis- 
tration of the Crown property which 
would not be tolerated by any person 
having large estates of his own. The 
object in dealing with the Forest should 
be to preserve it in that state of wild 
and natural beauty which was now its 
peculiar charm, and it appeared to him 
that the Bill signally failed in this object. 
No provision was made for a succession 
of timber; and yet they complained that 
the Department of Woods and Forests 
had not acted judiciously in the planta- 
tions it had made. They were prac- 
tically going to transfer the Forest from 
a Public Department, immediately under 
the control of Parliament, to the com- 
moners of the Forest—and that was very 
far indeed from his idea of the means of 
preserving for the public that natural 
state of the Forest which they all desired. 
He could not see what objection there 
was to referring the matter to a Com- 
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mittee. Their Lordships were asked to 
reverse the decision to which they came 
only nine years ago after careful con- 
sideration, and before doing that he 
thought they should have had an oppor- 
tunity of going through the Bill by 
means of a Select Committee. 

Viscount EVERSLEY said, that after 
the able and exhaustive speech of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, it would be presumptuous in him 
to detain their Lordships by many ob- 
servations on the Bill then under dis- 
cussion; but he hoped he might be 
allowed to say that, having taken great 
interest in the operation of the Deer 
Removal Act of 1851, he readily ac- 
cepted this Bill as a just and reasonable 
settlement of the claims of those who 
had rights of Common over the New 
Forest and the Crown, for it must not 
be forgotten that over and above the 
18,000 acres which were to be reserved 
for planting, the Crown would have the 
benefit of all the self-sown timber grown 
in other parts of the Forest, which was 
said to be rapidly increasing in conse- 
quence of the removal of the deer. 

Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET withdrew 
his Amendment. 


The said Amendment (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn: Then the original 
Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


POOR LAW—THE BOARDING-OUT 
SYSTEM.—QUESTION, 


Viscount ENFIELD asked the noble 
Duke the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether the attention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has been called to the 
cruelties inflicted upon two pauper chil- 
dren boarded out by the Nantwich Guar- 
dians to a farm labourer and his wife 
named Sudlow; and, whether the Poor 
Law Inspectors have made any reports 
as to the working of the boarding-out 
system in the case of pauper children ? 

Tne Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was not at all sorry 
that the noble Lord should have put a 
Question upon such a very distressing 
case as that to which he referred. The 
Local Government Board had required 
an Inspector to report upon the case, 
and it appeared from the evidence that 
it was one of the grossest neglect. The 
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circumstances under which these children 
were boarded out were somewhat as fol- 
lows:—It appeared that two years ago 
the Guardians of the Nantwich Union, 
contrary to the advice of the Local Go- 
vernment Department, came to the reso- 
lution to board out their orphan and de- 
serted children, in order to save them- 
selves the expense of building, or uniting 
with another Unionin building, a suitable 
place for them. The Guardians, it is 
true, in July, 1875, prepared some rules 
under the Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of 1870, in reference to 
boarding-out of children; and if those 
rules had been properly attended to, this 
lamentable occurrence would not have 
taken place. One of those rules was that 
no child should live more than two miles 
distant from the school or the church. 
That rule had been entirely neglected, as 
these children were sent to live at least 2} 
miles away, and they never went to the 
school or the church. A gentleman con- 
nected with the Union, who was the only 
visitor in the district, requested the re- 
lieving officer to report upon the con- 
dition of the children. He did, accord- 
ingly, report for one or two quarters, and 
then madenofurtherinquiry. The subject 
of boarding-out had undergone much 
inquiry by the Local Government De- 
partment. The system had been urged 
upon the Government, but there was 
some difficulty in framing the Orders. 
Two Orders of 1870 dealt with the mat- 
ter—one Order related to boarding-out 
within the Union, and the other related 
to it without the Union. At present, 
there were 3806 children boarded out 
without the Union, and 2,095 boarded 
out within the Union. Where they were 
boarded out without the Union, it was a 
much better system, as certain things 
had to be done in compliance with the 
regulations of the Local Government 
Board—for example, the parties were 
called upon to give an undertaking that 
the children should be well loked after ; 
and they were also under the inspection 
of the Visiting Committee. But where 
the children were boarded out within the 
Union, the Guardians were paramount, 
and the Local Government Board could 
not interfere with the arrangements 
made. He might state that the subject 
of boarding-out was one which had much 
engaged the attention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and the Inspectors had 
been called upon to report as to the 
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soundness of the system. In some cases, 
the Reports were satisfactory, and in 
others not so; and in those cases the 
Guardians had been ordered to take the 
children back to the workhouse in order 
to their being properly cared for. There 
had been considerable difficulty in draw- 
ing up in detail the proper Orders in 
respect of boarding-out within the Union; 
but he believed that his right hon. Friend 
had now overcome that difficulty. He 
had issued an Order to all the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspectors, asking for 
their comments upon it, and to point out 
whether they thought the Order would 
work well or not. His right hon. Friend 
was now waiting for the Inspectors’ Re- 
ports, and as soon as he received them 
the Order would be put into a practical 
form, and it was hoped would prevent 
the recurrence of such a lamentable case 
to that to which the noble Lord had 
called attention. 


Scotch Herring 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memper Sworn—Viscount 
Mandeville, for the County of Huntingdon. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee—Army Esti- 

MATES. 

Pusuic Britis — First Reading — Bankruptcy 
Law Amendment* [234]; Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.)* [235] ; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Belper Union, &c.)* [236]; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Great Wild Street, &c.) * [237]. 

Second Reading ‘— East India Loan [215]; 
Sheriff Courts (Scotland) * [209]; Local Taxa- 
tion (Returns)* [220]; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Orders Confirmation (Fel- 
mingham, &c.) * [223]. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [184]—r.p.; Provisional 
Orders (Ireland) Confirmation (Holywood, 
&e.) * [225]—nr.v.; Solicitors Examination, 
&e. [190]—nx.P. 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loans (Ire- 
land) * [139]; Companies Acts Amendment 
(No. 3) * [171-238]; Legal Practitioners * 
[43]; Factors Act Amendment * [168]. 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (Leith) * [211], and passed. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY 
BILL. [Lords.] 
THIRD READING. 


Mr. RAIKES explained, that he had, 
on a former occasion, stated that a sum 
of £117,000 had been spent in floating 
the company, and that Mr. Albert Grant 
appeared to be under the impression that 
what he said was that he had received 
that amount. He had since investigated 
the matter, and he found that it was 
computed that a sum variously estimated 
from £103,000 to £170,000 had been 
expended, if not wasted, in promoting 
the company; but he also found that 
Mr. Grant was stated to have received 
only the ordinary and legitimate com- 
mission of 24 per cent for having intro- 
duced the debentures, and that there 
was nothing to warrant the conclusion 
that he had appropriated the sum men- 
tioned to his own purposes. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


QUESTIONS. 
—orQior—— 


SCOTCH HERRING FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM COUNINGHAME 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to a letter from Captain Kerr, 
of the steamship ‘‘Gael,”’ which appeared 
in The ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” of the 19th 
instant, describing the extent to which 
the destruction of herring fry is carried 
on in the Firth of Clyde and the neigh- 
bouring waters ; and whether the state- 
ments in that letter are substantially 
correct that the greater part of the fish 
so killed lately have been too small to 
be taken ashore, and that even of those 
taken ashore great numbers are thrown 
away as unfit for sale; and, if so, whe- 
ther, considering the scarcity of herrings 
in that district, any steps can be taken 
to prevent for the future the wasteful 
destruction of immature fish ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The attention 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
has been directed to this question. I 
am not able to give the House any pre- 
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cise information as to the. correctness | ley, as reported in the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post’’ 
of the statements contained in Captain | of June the 15th, as to the funds of the 
Kerr’s letter; but there can be no doubt South Yorkshire Miners’ Association for 
that there is a large destruction of her- the benefit of widows and orphans, which 
ring fry in the manner described. In | decision affects most seriously the future 
spite of this, however, the take of her- maintenance of three hundred widows 
rings in this district has largely in-| and five to six hundred orphans, and 
creased. The House is probably aware having regard to the deprivation and 
that the Government is about to send a | loss likely to ensue to these unfortunate 
small Commission to Scotland to inquire | people who were led to believe that they 
into. certain complaints which have , had some provision to fall back upon in 
reached them as to the fisheries, and | time of need, whether he will interfere 








this subject will be fully investigated. 


NAVY—RETIRED NAVAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether, in 
the event of officers on the Retired Lists 
of the Navy being called again into ac- 
tive. service, the Government would en- 
tertain any applications made by them 
for compensation for pecuniary loss in- 
curred by their being obliged to give up 
any business or other civil employment 
which they might be engaged in at the 
time; whether such officers so called 
upon would be appointed to serve ac- 
cording to their rank and seniority on 
the Retired Lists; and, whether, on 
officers being retired either compulsorily 
or at their own request, it was made 
known to them that they would be liable 
to be called again into active service, in 
the same way as information to the like 
effect is communicated to seamen and 
marine pensioners under Article 23, at 
page 245, of the Queen’s Regulations 
for the Government of the Navy ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that in the event of officers on the Re- 
tired Lists of the Navy being called again 
into active service, they wouid not be en- 
titled to claim compensation for giving 
up civil employments in which they were 
now engaged. The Admiralty would 
reserve to themselves the same power of 
selection which they exercised according 
to the Queen’s Regulations, and they 
would be dealt with according to their 
respective ranks. 


TRADES UNIONS—SOUTH YORKSHIRE 
MINERS’ ASSOCIATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDERSON asked the Secre- | 


tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 


to, the decision of Mr. Serjeant. Tindal | 


Atkinson, County Court Judge at Barns- 


| on the part of the Government by insti- 
tuting an investigation into the manage- 
ment of this association, with a view to 
inquiry whether the funds have been in 
any way misappropriated from the pur- 
pose for which they were subscribed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he very much regretted the position 
in which the particular society in ques- 
tion found itself, for the sake of those 
persons who had been practically de- 
prived of the benefits which they might 
reasonably have expected to receive from 
it. The decision of the learned Judge 
was, however, he believed, perfectly cor- 
rect, so far as the law of the matter was 
concerned. He was advised that the 
effect of a contrary decision would be 
that, if trades unions were brought 
within the law, proceedings might be 
instituted in the Courts to compel work- 
men to abstain from going to work, or, 
if they continued on strike, to compel 
trustees to apply their funds for the 
maintenance of strikes. 


METROPOLIS — SAINT MARGARET’S 

CHURCH—THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

QUESTION. ; 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Government has subscribed to- 
wards the restoration of Saint Margaret’s 
Church ; and, if so, whether the restora- 
tion may be postponed until the Report 
of the Committee on Public Buildings 
has been laid upon the Table, as it may 
then be considered desirable, if a suit- 
able approach to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment is to be made, to remove Saint 
'‘Margaret’s, in order to open to view 
Westminster Abbey; and, whether it is 
true, as stated in last Monday’s papers, 
that the Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 have sold ground on which 
it is proposed to erect a building so lofty 
that it will greatly injure the effect of 
| the Albert Memorial ? 
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, Tur CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 

UER, in reply, said, he would answer 
the second Question first. The Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851. had 
recently leased some land in the Kensing- 
ton Road ; but they were exercising great 
care to prevent the erection of buildings 
so lofty as to injure the effect of certain 
monuments, and they had refused to 
permit the erection of a building which 
would possibly have the effect of injur- 
ing the appearance of the Albert Memo- 
rial. With regard to Saint Margaret’s 
Church, a sum of £1,500 had been voted 
for its restoration, as had been done in 
former years, owing to the interest which 
was taken in it by the House. ‘The 
restoration would be carried out under 
the direction of the authorities of the 
parish, and the Government had nothing 
to do with postponing it, or accelerating 
it. The works were not likely to be 
undertaken before the Recess; sothat 
in all probability the Report referred to 
would be submitted beforehand. 


TOWNLANDS AND TOWNS (IRELAND)— 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether there exists 
any statutory obligation for the printing 
and publishing of the bulky volume, 
headed ‘‘ Alphabetical Index of Town- 
lands and Towns of Ireland,” in con- 
nection with the Census of 1871, price 
8s. 6d., lately issued to Members; and, 
if not, whether the Treasury considers 
that the expense incurred by such publi- 
cation, six years after the last Census, is 
justified by its general interest either 
for Parliament or the public? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is no 
statutory obligation of publishing an 
alphabetical index of townships and 
towns in Ireland. The information is, 
I am informed, necessary for some public 
Departments in Ireland, and, therefore, 
it was represented that it should be in 
existence; but I agree that it is not ex- 
pedient that so bulky a volume should 
be presented and distributed as a Par- 
liamentary Paper, and I may state that 
it shall not again occur. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—LORD DERBY’S 
DESPATCH OF THE 6rx OF MAY. 


QUESTION. 
Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with reference 
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6th of May, Whether any one of such 
Nations, and, if any, which, has ex- 
pressed concurrence in the policy an- 
nounced in that Despatch, restricting 
the operations of Russia in the present 
contest; and, whether any European 
Nation or Power, other than and except 
that of the Papacy, has expressed dis- 
approval of the action of Russia against 
Turkey ? 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tat EXOHE.- 
QUER: I can only say that I do not 
think it would be convenient to answer 
the Question. 


NAVY—THE. NEW NAVAL COLLEGE— 
THE SITE.—QUESTIONS, 


Mr. EDWARDS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that the Admiralty 
have decided to erect a Naval College 
at Dartmouth, and that the Grant to be 
asked for ‘in the Naval Estimates is to 
be taken for that purpose ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the Admiralty had come to the conclu- 
sion that Dartmouth was the best site 
for the proposed Naval College. He 
was, however, in communication with his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, from whom he expected an 
answer immediately, as to whether the 
Vote for it should be proposed this Ses- 
sion, and if the hon. Gentleman would 
repeat his Question on Monday, he would 
probably be able to inform the hon. 
Gentleman of the final decision of the 
Admiralty on the subject. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the hon. Gentleman, Whether a distinct 
pledge had not on three different occa- 
sions been given by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that no decision would 
become to on the subject until an oppor- 
tunity for full discussion with respect to 
it had been afforded the House? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he was 
not aware what were the exact words 
which had been used by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty; but, on referring to 
the Reports of the debates, he was unable 
to find anything implying an absolute 
promise on the part of his right hon. 
Friend on the subject. So far as he 
himself was concerned, what he had said 
on one occasion, in reply to a Question 
which had been put to him, was that he 
would ‘assent to the a of the 
Vote for the site for a Naval College, in 





to the European Nations’ reférred to in 
the Despatch of the Earl of Derby of the | 


order that there might be an opportunity 
of ‘having ‘the matter fully discussed by 
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the House. Well, that being so, it was 
still open to the House to discuss the 
question when the Vote came on; but 
the Admiralty were bound to arrive at a 
decision in the matter before submitting 
the Vote. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked, 
Whether the hon. Gentleman thought 
having a discussion on the ques- 
tion before a Vote was taken was the 
same thing as having a discussion 
when the Vote was brought before the 
House? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: could only 
repeat that he thought the Admiralty 
itself was bound to come to a decision 
before it made any proposal at all. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If he 
will cause a memorandum to be pre- 
pared for the information of the House 
showing the general effect of the Public 
Health (Metropolis) Bill on the existing 
Law, and specially indicating what 
clauses are taken from Acts now in force 
outside the Metropolis and what clauses 
are taken from the Acts now in force in 
the Metropolis; and further explaining 
what controlling power and authority 
now vested in the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department or Privy Council 
is proposed to be transferred to the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board ; 
and what powers hitherto possessed by 
the local authorities are proposed to be 
— under the provisions of the 

ill? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I may in- 
form the hon. Member that I have-al- 
ready given directions for a Memoran- 
dum to be prepared showing the clauses 
which are taken from the Acts now in 
force in the Metropolis, whether with or 
without alteration, those which are from 
Acts not so in force, and those which 
are new. Much of this information is 
already given in the marginal notes of 
the Bill. But when he asks me to state 
what power now vested in the Secretary 
of State or Privy Council is proposed to 
be transferred to myself, I must reply 
that the Bill does not propose to transfer 
any such power; because all the powers 
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I am surprised that there should be any 
misunderstanding on this point ; because 
it was only in January last that, in the 
exercise of the powers so transferred, I 
caused a circular letter to be addressed 
to the Vestries and District Boards of 
the Metropolis, on the subject of provid- 
ing hospital accommodation under one 
of the Acts now proposed to be consoli- 
dated, and no exception was taken by 
them in reply to the authority under 
which I so addressed them. There is 
substantially no modification of the 
powers now vested in the local authori- 
ties. On the contrary, some fresh powers 
are given to them by the Bill. The 
only new powers proposed to be con- 
ferred on the Local Government Board 
are with respect to the provision of mor- 
tuaries and the approval of voluntary 
arrangements between two or more au- 
thorities for providing joint hospital ac- 
commodation. 


NAVY — DOCKYARD ENGINEERS AT 
MALTA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If a Petition has been 
received from the Engineers in the Dock- 
yard at Malta, asking that the hours 
they work, in consequence of the heat 
of the climate, should be reduced from 
ten to nine hours per day; if nine hours 
is not the length for a day’s work for 
Engineers in the Dockyards of this 
Country ; and if he could state whether 
the demand of the Malta Engineers will 
be complied with ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, . 
it was true that the Petition referred to 
by the hon. Member had been received. 
It was also true that nine hours was the 
length of a day’s work for engineers in 
the home dockyards. It had been de- 
cided to offer the Malta engineers a 
reduction in the hours of work coupled 
with a corresponding reduction of pay. 
This was the course adopted in the case 
of the home dockyards. 


SUCCESSIONS DUTY ACT — DOUBLE 
DUTIES—“THE ATTORNEY GENE- 
RAL ». CHARLTON.”—QUESTION. 


Srr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
Mr. Attorney General, If his attention 





of the Secretary of State and of the 
Privy Council under the Acts consoli- | 
dated by the Bill were so transferred by 
the Local Government Board Act, 1871. 





has been called to the decision of the 
Court of Appeal on Saturday last in 
the case of ‘‘The Attorney General ». 
Charlton and others,” as to Succession 
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Duty, in which the Court stated, that, 
but for certain decisions of the House 
of Lords on the Succession Duty Act, 
they would have held that the lower and 
not the higher duties, as claimed by the 
Crown, were payable by the defendants, 
and, consequently, would have given 
judgment against the Attorney General 
in the case before the Court; if it be the 
fact, that the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, in giving judgment in that case, 
stated that the decisions of the House of 
Lords relied upon by the Orown, were 
** clearly wrong, and proceeded on tech- 
nical grounds contrary to the real mean- 
ing of and the spirit of the Act ;’ and 
that the House of Lords in these deci- 
sions had fallen into “a great and fatal 
error,” and ‘‘had misconstrued the 
Act ;” and, whether, having regard to 
the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the judgments of Lord Justice James, 
Lord Justice Bramwell, and Lord Jus- 
tice Brett, concurring with him, it is his 
intention to introduce at once a Bill to 
declare the Law, so as to overrule the 
decisions of the House of Lords, referred 
to by the Court of Appeal, which com- 
pelled that Court to decide in favour of 
the Crown, against their own unanimous 
opinion, in a matter of taxation affecting 
Her Majesty’s subjects ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: This 
case of ‘the Attorney General ». 
Charlton”? was one of a very compli- 
cated and perplexing character. It 
was, by desire of the Courts, argued 
five times—three times before the 
Exchequer Division and twice before 
the Court of Appeal. I was one of the 
counsel for the Crown, and my attention 
was therefore called to the judgment 
oye wate by the Court of Appeal on 

aturday last. The Lord Chief Justice, 
in the course of his judgment, did make 
some such observations as those alluded 
to in my right hon. and learned Friend’s 
Question with reference to the decisions 
of the House of Lords, and all the, 
learned Judges stated, I believe, that 
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they felt themselves constrained to pro- 
nounce the judgment which they gave | 
by the authority of those decisions; but | 
I do not think it at all clear that if the | 
Court of Appeal had not felt obliged to | 
follow the judgment of the House of, 
Lords, they would have decided that the | 
Crown was entitled to a lower duty than 
the duty claimed. It is quite possible 
that the Court might have come to the 
conclusion that the case. fell within 
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Section 4 of the Successions Duty Act, 
and that double duties were payable as 
under the Legacy Acts. It will be open 
to the appellant to carry this case to the 
House of Lords; and until I know 
whether this course is to be adopted, I 
cannot decide whether it will be de- 
sirable to introduce any Bill on the 
subject. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—SCOTCH BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON (for Mr. W. Horms) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What course he proposes to take with 
reference to the four General Public 
Bills for Scotland which have been 
introduced this Session, but not one of 
which has yet been discussed in Com- 
mittee, viz., the Poor Law, Prisons, 


‘Sheriff Courts, and Roads and Bridges 


Bills; and, seeing that the last-named 
Bill was specially mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Speech as a measure of im- 
portance, what day he would give for 


.its consideration ? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government are very 
anxious to proceed with some at least of 
these Bills, and I can only say that we 
are anxious to find early days for pro- 
ceeding with them. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House are well aware 
we are in a difficulty at present because 
of the strong expression of opinion 
which was passed by the House that we 
ought to proceed with the Estimates as 
quickly as we can. There are also, as 
I mentioned the other day, two important 
measures—the East Indian Loan Bill, 
and the South African Confederation 
Bill—which it is desirable to proceed 
with. I will only say, therefore, that 
we will bring the Bills on as quickly as 
we can. To the remark of the hon. 
Member who put the Question, that not 
one of the Scotch Bills has been discussed 
in Committee, I must take some exception ; 
because, although the Prisons Bill has 
not literally been discussed in Commit- 
tee, an arrangement was made that it 
should stand over till the English Bill 
had been discussed, and that it should 
be reprinted in the form of the English 
Bill. That has been done, and therefore 
I suppose the discussion of the Scotch 
Bill will not occupy much time. The 
Roads and Bridges Bill has been com- 
mitted pro formé in order to introduce 
various Amendments.: It will probably 
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be distributed to hon. Members shortly. 
We shall proceed with that Bill as 
quickly as possible, and with the others 
also. 


ARMY—TERRITORIAL TITLES TO 
REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state to the House whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
Militia Committee which sat last year 
with respect to giving territorial titles 
to the regiments of the Army, and de- 
priving them of their numerical titles? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, it was not the intention to deprive 
the regiments of their numerical titles ; 
but to arrange them on the footing pro- 
posed by the Commander-in-Chief in 
1873. 


FISHERIES (OYSTERS, CRABS, AND 
LOBSTERS) BILL.—_QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware that the 12th section of the Fish- 
eries (Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) Bill 
re-enacts, as regards France, an Act of 
Parliament which has been repealed and 
was left out of the revised edition of the 
statutes ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir, my 
right hon. Friend is aware of the fact 
referred to in the Question. And the 
reason is this—The Fishery Convention 
of 1839 between England and France 
was intended to remain in force until 
the later Convention of 1867 between 
the same countries came into operation. 
Unfortunately, difficulties have arisen, 
and that Convention is not yet in force. 
In these circumstances, it is proposed 
that the Act of 1843 which confirmed 
the first Convention, and which was re- 
pealed in 1868, should be temporarily 
revived until the day when the later 
Convention actually comes into opera- 
tion. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)— 
ROMAN CATHOLICS.—QUESTION. 


{Jury 5, 1877} 





Mr. ANDERSON asked the Lord 
Advocate, If there has recently been an 
investigation into certain charges of un- | 
fair treatment of Roman Catholics in | 
judicial proceedings at Irvine in ‘Ayr- : 
shire ; and, if he will state the result of | 
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the investigation, or lay upon the Table 
any Papers connected with it? 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE: In Irvine 
there are a considerable number of Ca- 
tholics and Orangemen among the work- 
ing classes, and I regret to say that some 
time ago these parties gave each other 
considerable annoyance, and their differ- 
ences occasionally led to breaches of the 
peace. In a recent case the offenders 
were prosecuted at the instance of the 
police authorities before the magistrates 
of the borough of Irvine. Complaint 
was made to me that a certain amount 
of unfairness had been shown by those 
magistrates in awarding unduly lenient 
sentences to the Orangemen tried before 
them. I considered it to be my duty to 
instruct the Procurator Fiscal of the 
Sheriff's Court, who is a Government 
official, to inquire and report to me the 
circumstances of these various cases in 
which unfairness was said to have been 
signally displayed. The result of the 
examination and investigation having 
been reported to me I have now to state, 
in answer to the hon. Member, that there 
seems no ground for imputing any want 
of fairness or any partiality to those 
justices in the discharge of a very diffi- 
cult and delicate duty. 

Mr. ANDERSON: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has not answered 
my last Question— Will he lay the Papers 
upon the Table ? ‘ 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE: I under- 
stood the Question was put alternatively. 
I do not think the Papers are of such a 
character that they ought to be laid upon 
the Table ; but I will communicate with 
the hon. Member on the subject. 


ARMY—MAJOR DE DOHSE.—QUESTION, 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is his 
intention to recommend for employment 
in Her Majesty’s Military Service, Major 
de Dohsé, late of the German Legion 
(British) ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 
in the negative. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF FRANCES 
ISABELLA STALLAND.—QUESTION. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been directed 
to a trial for murder which took place at 
the Winchester Assizes on Monday the 
2nd instant, at which Frances Isabella 
Stalland, aged 20, was convicted of the 
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wilful murder of her illegitimate child, 
and to the report as given in the “ Stan- 
dard’’ newspaper, that the jury, after 
considering their verdict for forty 
minutes, found the prisoner Guilty, with 
a strong recommendation to mercy on 
account of her youth, her desertion by 
the father of the child, and the general 
circumstances surrounding the case ; 
and that the judge, on passing sentence 
of Death, said he would forward the 
recommendation of the jury to the Seere- 
tary of State, but that neither he (the 
judge) nor the prisoner could expect that 
the sentence would be remitted; and, 
whether it is consistent with the prero- 
gative of the Crown that the judge 
should say that he could not expect such 
recommendation of the jury would be 
attended to ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have no 
official report whatever of anything that 
fell from the learned Judge who tried 
this case, nor do I at the present moment 
know anything about the merits of the 
case, because the usual report has not 
yet reached me. But reading the Ques- 
tion as it is placed on the Paper, I 
should say all that the learned Judge 
meant to convey was this—that he did 
not himself agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the jury, and would not probably 
back it up to the Secretary of State. I 
am sure that neither the learned Judge 
who tried the case, nor any Judge on 
the Bench, would for a moment think of 
interfering with the Prerogative of the 
Crown. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I wish to 
ask, Whether the Government, having 
regard to the large amount of time which 
has been consumed this Session in dis- 
cussing the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Ireland) Bill, are prepared 
to take any steps in order to prevent the 
loss of that time ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I really do not see what steps 
the Government can take. We have 
done what was in our power, in the way 
of affording one day which was at the 
command of the Government, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), in concert with 
the Government, gave another day. I 
am sorry that those days have not led to 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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any decisive results ;. but in the present 
state of Business, and considering the 
obligations of the Government, I do not 
see that I can at the present time make 
any other proposal with regard to the 
inatter. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — REFLEC- 
TIONS IN THIS HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON, who had the fol- 
lowing Notice of Motion on the Paper :— 

“That in Committee of the whole House, no 
Member have: power to move more than once 
either that the Chairman do report Progress or 
that the Chairman leave the Chair, and that no 
Member who has made one of those Motions 
have power to move the other in the same Com- 
mittee,” 
said: Mr, Speaker, I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a Question 
of which I have given him private Notice 
—Whether, in view of such scenesas took 
place the other night, in pursuance of a 
system of obstruction which is now be- 
coming a standing reproach, offensive to 
the dignity of the House and antago- 
nistic to the best interests of the na- 
tion, the Government are prepared 
(“Order !’’} 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to a point of 
Order. I beg to ask, Mr. Speaker, Whe- 
ther a Question which so palpably trans- 
gresses the Rules of the House, and 
which the Clerks at the Table, under 
your direction, will not receive, should 
be put on a subject affecting the privi- 
leges of Members of this House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
ordinary practice of the House no Ques- 
tion can be put involving matter of ar- 
gument. I think some of the phrases 
contained in the Question as they 
reached me did so contain matter of 
argument. 

Mr. PULESTON : I bow to your de- 
cision, Sir, and I will therefore only ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will afford such facilities as will 
enable me to bring forward the Motion 
which stands in my name, or whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will be pre- 
pared to take similar or other means to 
effect the same object ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, my hon. Friend 
has mentioned to me, before the com- 
mencement of the Business, that he pro- 
posed to put a Question to me with re- 
ference to the Notice which stands in his 
name for this evening, and which, pro- 
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bably, will not be reached till a late 
hour.. The Question is whether we 
could give him any facility for bringing 
that question under consideration, or 
whether the Government themselves 
have any proposals to make upon the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman did not 
state to me the reasons upon which he 
proposed to bring forward that Ques- 
tion ; but, of course, it would be affecta- 
tion not to see that there is some con- 
nection between this Question having 
been put on the Paper at’ the present 
time and the proceedings which took 
place in this House a few nights ago. 
Well, with regard to}]that matter I wish 
to say, on behalf of the',Government, 
that we are above all things anxious to 
promote in any way we can the conve- 
nience and proper conduct of Business 
in this House; and we;eonsider that it 
may from time to time be desirable and 
necessary, as the character of the Busi- 
ness that comes before this House alters, 
as larger numbers of .Questions are 
brought forward, as the nature of the 
discussions varies—it may from time to 
time be necessary to revise and re- 
consider the Rules under which our 
Business is conducted. At the same 
time, we are very conscious that those 
Rules are the result of many years and 
generations of experience; and we 
therefore feel that great care and pains 
ought to be exercised in making altera- 
tions in them. I think it would be 
particularly to be regretted if any alte- 
rations were proposed or discussed 
under this feeling—I do not like the 
word which was rising to my lips—but 
under any feeling of annoyance with re- 
ference to a particular proceeding. I am 
unwilling at the present time to express 
any opinion uopn what took place the 
other night. I think the judgment of 
this House and of the country is tolerably 
well formed upon that subject. I think 
we might only cause irritation and hinder 
the progress—the satisfactory progress 
—of Business by discussing what really 
needs no discussion. Therefore I would 
venture to express a hope that in what 
I am now saying I may not bring about 
a desultory or irregular discussion. But 
I would say, with reference to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, and to the 
Notice which stands in his name upon 
the Paper, that the Government have 
recently—before those transactions took 
place and still more since—given a great 
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are certainly of opinion that it may be 
desirable, calmly and with due conside- 
ration, to examine some portion of the 
Orders of the House, especially with 
regard to the question to which my hon. 
Friend refers—the question of Adjourn- 
ment, or of reporting Progress, when the 
House is in Committee. AndI may say 
that the particular proposal which my 
hon. Friend makes is one which, upon 
the face of it, commands our approval ; 
and I think that, in substance at least, 
it would probably command the approval 
of a very large majority, if not of the 
whole, of the House, because I take it 
it only applies to the case of a Committee 
a Rule which. works well in this House 
asawhole. At the same time, I think 
that, under the circumstances which I 
mentioned in the first instance, and 
bearing in mind the fact that it might 
be necessary, if we were altering our 
Rules at all, to make, perhaps, some 
other alterations besides this, and that 
itis undesirable to have frequent and 
desultory discussions upon such a matter 
—I think it would be better that we 
should not be in a hurry, and not at- 
tempt at present to deal with a question 
of this sort. My own opinion is, that 
the best course we could take would be 
to carry on our Business under the Rules 
which are at present in force, and to let 
us take time. The Government will 
undertake carefully to consider this 
matter, in consultation with yourself, 
Sir, and with the other authorities of 
the House, in order that we may be able 
next Session to propose a careful and 
well-considered revision of such parts of 
our Rules as may seem to require it. I 
may remind the House that there has 
been more than one Committee on Public 
Business, and that those Committees 
have made recommendations of an im- 
portant character, some of which have 





been partly adopted, but several of 
which have never been adopted by the 
House. I think the recommendations 
of those Committees deserve serious con- 
sideration, and they shall receive it; 
and I think that, upon the whole, we 
should be best consulting the conve- 
nience and dignity of the House if we 
were at present to let this matter stand 
over. I trust we shall have no repeti- 
tion of such scenes, upon which I do not 
wish to say more than I have already 
said; and I need not assure my hon. 
Friend that the convenience and dignity 





deal of attention to this subject ;.and we 





of this House are, and always will be, 
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a matter of great concern to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, I wish to 
make a few observations in the nature of 
a personal explanation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the observations 
that he has addressed to the House, has 
done so in carefully worded and mea- 
sured terms——[‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to make a personal expla- 
nation, no doubt the House will receive 
it with its usual indulgence; but if the 
hon. Member merely rises to make some 
remarks on the Answer which has been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he will not be in Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY: As I understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he im- 
puted to those who took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the other night—[ ‘‘Order !”’} 
If I am to be interrupted in this way 
really do not know how to make my 
explanation; but I must endeavour by 
some means to protect myself, and I do 
not know how I can do it better than by 
moving the Adjournment of the House. 
After having sat for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in this House, I cannot submit to 
the imputations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and though conveyed in 
such measured terms they raise con- 
siderations most unjust and most unfair 
towards me, on which I claim on per- 
sonal grounds to offer some reply. It 
is the more important that I should do 
80, because the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says that he will not proceed to act 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Devonport (Mr. Puleston), relative to the 
privilege of moving to report Progress, 
or that the Chairman do leave the Chair. 
[‘* Order !””] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having proposed to make a personal ex- 
planation is not entitled, as I have 
already said, to comment on the Answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. WHALLEY: The observations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
wholly uncalled for. [‘‘Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in the course he is pur- 
suing; and if he disregards the ruling 
of the Chair I shall have to submit his 
conduct to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I must make one 
more attempt, and after that I will 
acquiesce in what may be the desire of 
the House. I say that I cannot continue 
to discharge my duty in this House 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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under the rebuke which has been directly 
or indirectly cast upon me. 


Tue 0 CELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to Order. It is only by 
the indulgence of the House that hon. 
Members are entitled to make personal 
explanations, and it is an indulgence that 
is never refused. I think that the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, in proceed- 
ing to make some remarks on the Answer 
I recently gave to the House, is entirely 
exceeding the privilege of Parliament, 
and can searcely be considered as acting 
respectfully to you, Sir, after the obser- 
vations you have made, in persisting in 
proceeding in the way he is doing. 

Mr. WHALLEY: My reason for 
proceeding is that the observations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer assume 
that those who took part in the recent 
proceedings of this House are justly 
exposed to the censure and indignation 
of this House and the country. The 
Government, in the part which they took, 
and the right hon. Gentleman still more 
so, I venture to say, in the course which 
he has taken, are justly exposed to 
greater complaint on the part of those 
hon. Members than——[ ‘‘ Order!” 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL- HOGG: I 
rise to Order. Is not the hon. Member 
for Peterborough acting exactly con- 
trary, Mr. Speaker, to your orders ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is altogether disregarding the injunctions 
that have fallen from the Chair, and 
unless the House thinks that I should 
act otherwise, seeing that we are now 
engaged upon the Questions before the 
House, and that the hon. Member by 
his conduct interrupts the Business of 
the House, I shall, with the concurrence 
of the House, call on such hon. Members 
who are desirous of putting Questions 
in the ordinary course of Business to do 
so; and I call on the hon. Member for 
Peterborough to resume his seat. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—PRACTICE 
OF THIS HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS: Sir, I wish to 
direct attention to the Motion of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Blake), and to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, Whether, as the terms 
of the Motion contain imputations upon 
the conduct of an hon. Member, and 
would involve serious consequences, in- 
asmuch as if the House concurred it 
would involve a direct Vote of Censure, 
and as the appearance of the Motion day 




















after day upon the Notice Paper! could 
not but be painful to the'feelings of the 
hon. Member concerned, and‘also having 
regard to certain precedents which, how- 
ever, it would be unnecessary to cite, 
whether this is not a Motion of that 
character, which, as a’ matter of Privi- 
lege, ought to take precedence of the 
other Orders of the Day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks whether the Question of which the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. 
Blake). has given Notice is of such a 
character that it ought to be dealt with 
as a question of Privilege. The House 
is aware that, according to the general 
practice of the House, no question ‘of 
this character is dealt with as a matter 
of Privilege unless it is urgent in point 
of time, and directly affects the Pri- 
vileges of this House or of Members of 
this House. The Notice of the hon. 
Member for Leominster challenges two 
statements alleged to have been made 
by the hon. Member for Meath (Mr: 
Parnell), one on the 21st of April, and 
the other on the 20th of June last. It 
appears to me that this Question, having 
regard to the question of time, cannot 
be regarded as a question of Privilege, 
because it is not urgent in point of time ; 
but if the House should think fit to en- 
tertain the Motion at once as a matter of 
Privilege, the subject is one which 
would warrant that course. 

Mr. BLAKE: I wish to ask you, 
Sir, if it is competent for the Motion 
which stands in my name to be then dis- 
cussed with the consent of the House ? 
It is true that some time has elapsed 
since the speeches referred to were made, 
but they are still in circulation in the 
newspapers. I think it is a matter that 
should be considered by Parliament as 
early as possible. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order, 
Mr. Speaker. Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to say that if it is thought desir- 
able by the House that I should make 
an explanation in reference to either 
of the speeches referred to, I do not 
wish fin any way to stand in the way of 
the House in getting that explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I nmst inform the 
hon. Member that it is irregular to dis- 
cuss the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Leominster unless the House should 
have previously signified its pleasure that 
it should be discussed as a question of 
Privilege. 
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Mz. BLAKE: I wish to move that 
the matter be now considered as a ques- 
tion of Privilege. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I ask the hon. 
Member whether he thinks in his own 
mind that it can be brought forward and 
treated as a matter of Privilege ? 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £132,000, Army Reserve Force 
Pay and Allowances. 


Ootonet MURE called the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War to 
the fact that in those branches of the 
Service in which the longest time was 
required to make a soldier the Reserves 
were weakest. In the Artillery, for 
instance, there were..almost no reserves 
at all; so, also, in the Cavalry; while a 
large portion of the Infantry were not 
of an age fit for service abroad. He 
knew a regiment about 900 strong, in 
which there were 500 young fellows, a 
vast number of whom were not more 
than 17 or 18 years of age, so that if it 
became necessary to send that regiment 
abroad it would be found that at least 
25 per cent of the men were in conse- 
quence of their youth unfit for foreign 
service. The same state of things would 
recur which happened during the Ori- 
mean War, when, as Lord Raglan said, 
vast numbers of young men were sent 
out to fill our ranks, who died off like 
flies. He hoped the matter would be 
carefully and honestly looked into. He 
admitted that the class of recruits had 
improved physically, educationally, and 
morally. They were a fine class of young 
men, but they were not fit to go into 
arduous foreign service. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that to non- 
military men this question of Reserves 
was one of the great questions of the 
day. The schemes of Lord Cardwell 
had ended in disappointment, as he at 
the time the Bill for the Abolition of 
Purchase was before the House pro- 
phesied would be the case. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to refer to the 
Volunteer Force, the Vote for which had 
been the subject of discussion on a for- 
mer occasion, when—— 

Tue-CHATRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in Order in alluding to 
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a question which was not within the 
scope of the present Vote. 

Mr. WHALLEY next referred to the 
official Report recently made to the War 
Office respecting the Volunteers at the 
Easter Review. 

Taz CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was not in Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was speak- 
ing about the Reserves, by which he 
meant that military force that the 
country had at its command in case of 
emergency —namely, the Volunteers. 
.‘* Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Vote before the Committee was not 
for the Auxiliary and Reserve Forces, 
but for the Army Reserve Force. 

Mr. WHALLEY presumed he might 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
steps he proposed to take in compliance 
with the official Report already alluded 
to in order to render the Reserve Forces 
more efficient ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT rose 
to Order, asking whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was not now for the third time pur- 
suing a discussion which the Chairman 
had ruled was outside the Question be- 
fore the Committee, and whether the 
Committee would not empower the 
Chairman to put the Vote notwithstand- 
ing that the hon. Member was on his legs? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
doubt the hon. Member’s remarks were 
still outside the Question; but he felt 
sure that after the intimation which had 
been given the hon. Member would not 
persist in that course. 

Mr. WHALLEY remarked that he 
was extremely obliged to the Chairman 
for his courtesy, and could assure the 
Committee that he did him no more than 
justice in assuming that he had no de- 
sire to travel beyond the limits of the 
Question. He really felt totally unable, 
however, to discharge according to his 
conscience the duty that was required 
of him in the exigency of the case if 
he was not allowed to make these re- 
ferences in connection with the Reserve. 

Mr. J. HOLMS did think the Com- 
mittee and the country were entitled 
to know clearly and specifically the 
expectations of the War Office as to the 
bringing up of the Reserve Forces. 
According to the Vote, the number would 
be 15,000 a-year. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was afraid the hon. and gallant Mem- 


The Chairman 
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aay .y C& 
ber (Colonel Mure) and the hon. Member 
(Mr. J: Holms)were not in the House 
when, ‘on’ @ formér occasion, hé went: 
into the subjects to which they had re-' 
ferred. It was fully expected at the 
War Office that more’ men would be 
passed into’ the Reserves than had been 
anticipated. - It was a matter of neces- 
sity that the regiments mentioned -by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman should 
be pretty full of recruits ; but it was cer- 
tainly not intended 'to send young inex- 
perienced men abroad; Only men 
would be sent out. He: had entered 
fully into that question on a previous 
evening. As’ to men going into the 
Reserves, he’ was not able to force them 
to enter at the desired age. There were 
between 60,000 and 80,000 who were 
engaged to enter in their turn ; he could 
not compel them to enter; but he was 
endeavouring, through the commanding 
officers, to induce men to join the Re- 
serves earlier than they would other- 
wise do. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £374,800, Commissariat, Trans- 
port, and Ordnance Store Establish- 
ments, 

In reply to Mr. Gourtey, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
there was nothing extraordinary in the 
item for the cost of watching the dock- 
yards and various establishments—a 
duty which was undertaken by the Me- 
tropolitan Police, but of course had to 
be paid for by the Government. 

Str ANDREW LUSK, referring to 
the item of £4,940 for police employed 
under the Contagious Diseases Preven- 
tion Act, asked how many policemen 
were so employed ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY could 
not give the number at that moment, 
but said they were employed at all the 
places—and there were a good many 
—where the Act was enforced, and they 
were necessarily picked men. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £2,986,000, Provisions, Forage, 
Fuel, Transport, and other Services. 

Carrain O’BEIRNE complained of 
certain charges which unduly fell upon 
the Cavalry officers with respect to 
forage, and he suggested that a more 
liberal allowance should be made to 
them in reference to their horses, 
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GeneraL SHUTE was.certain the 

eat mass of the Cavalry officers pre- 
erred to be on the present. footing. 
If their horses were provided by the 
country they would only get. one each; 
but under the present arrangement, 
paying 83d. a-day for forage, and get- 
ting good stable accommodation for 
their chargers, they usually kept three 
or four, and this was at once an. advan- 
tage to themselves and to, the country, 
—to themselves, because . it: enabled 
them to hunt, giving them an “ eye to 
country,’ and improving their horseman- 
ship, both Benes ae 80 necessary to 
Cavalry officers; but if they had only 
one each, and that a Government horse, 
they would not be allowed to hunt, and 
would not be granted stable room or 
forage for more—to the country, be- 
cause each Cavalry officer had now two 
or three broken chargers ready on 
shortest notice for field service. Cavalry. 
officers had a grievance, however, when 
it was considered that the Horse Ar- 
tillery officers paid only 6d) a-day for 
forage, whilst they were charged 8d. 
The mounted officers of Infantry, also, 
had a grievance in connection with the 
allowance they received in lieu of forage, 
for they were actually out of pocket. ite 
hoped these matters would be considered 
by the War Office. 

Mr. MELLOR called attention to the 
difference between the charges made 
by the Railway Companies for civilians 


and for soldiers—the difference : being: 


something like 33 per cent against the 
soldier—a state of things which he 
thought required to be remedied as 
speedily as possible, as the result would 
greatly reduce the cost of the Transport 
Service. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
felt with the hon. Member that the War 
Department was rather hardly used by 
the Railway Companies with respect to 
these charges. ‘The terms for soldiers 
were fixed at an edrly period ; since then 
the charges for third-class Parliamentary 
passengers had been reduced, while the 
some advantage had not been extended 
to soldiers, who therefore paid more 
than Parliamentary passengers—which 
he thought was a great hardship... The 
Select Committee which sat on the sub- 
ject of the Railway Passenger Duty 
called attention to this distinction in 
favour of the War Department,, but did 
not make any recommendation, thinking 
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it rather outside the question which had 


| been: referred to them. He confessed 


he thought that considering what the 
State got from the railways they should 
also have looked to what the railways 
got from the State. With regard to the 
question of forage, the War Office had 
considered some suggestions on the sub- 
ject, and the proposal he favourably en- 
tertained was that the forage allowance 
should be fixed, not at a precise sum, 
but. according to locality and the price 
of forage inthe place. He proposed, by 
next year, to make some additional al- 
lowance for the “‘ first stall’’ in the stable, 
because officers lost 6d. if they took only 
one stall. At the same time, he could 
not promise to make the change which 
had been recommended with respect to 
Artillery officers, although they in every 
way deserved the consideration of the 
War Office. The present Vote could not 
be altered to meet the object in view. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £805,600, Clothing Establish- 


ments, Services and Supplies. 


GevEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed a hope that the Committee 
would be made acquainted with the 


‘amount of stores now actually available.’ 


A Supplementary Estimate for £200,000 
had been voted-by the House, in order 
to lay in a spare stock of woollens in 
readiness: for any unusual demands. 
He had fully approved of this prudent 
preeaution ; but it was only fair that the 
House should have the means of know- 
ing that this extra stock had been laid 
in, and was year by year maintained, 
and not used to make a diminution of 
the Army expenditure in some future 
year. 

Coronet MURE asked what was the 
nature of the new helmets for the In- 
fantry? 

Mr.. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
he could not state precisely, but they 
might be described as blue helmets with 
brass band and brass spike. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,120,000, Supply, Manufac- 
ture, and Repair of Warlike and other 
Stores. 

Sm WALTER B: BARTTELOT 
wished to know from his noble Friend 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
what/number, of Martini-Henry rifles 
were in stock, and whether it was in- 
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tended to arm all the Reserve Forces at 
once, as well as the Militia, with that 
rifle ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL, in reply, 
said, the total number of breechloading 
arms in store was 856,578, of which 
877,558 were Martini- Henry, and 
169,000 Snider rifles; and there were 
810,000 Snider rifles in the hands of the 
Reserve Forces. It was intended to arm 
the Cavalry with the Martini-Henry 
carbine, but at present the pattern of 
the lock had not been decided upon. 
The whole Reserve would in time be 
armed with the Martini-Henry rifle. 
The carbines now in the hands of the 
Cavalry would, when the new carbines 
were ready, be distributed to the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. 

Sirk HENRY HAVELOCK would 
move that-the item for the Martini- 
Henry carbine be struck out, unless he 
received an assurance that in point of 
range it would be equal to the rifles 
carried by the Infantry. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL replied that 

the Martini-Henry carbine would not 
come into use this year at all. The 
question with regard to the lock had 
not yet been settled. 
- Srr HENRY HAVELOCK said, the 
question he wanted to raise had no re- 
ference to the lock, but to the length of 
range. What he desired was that the 
carbine should be in all respects a long- 
range arm. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY assured 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that the 
pattern of the Martini-Henry carbine 
had not yet been submitted to him. 
There was no Vote for it taken in the 
present Estimates, and in assenting to 
the Vote before them the Committee 
would in no way be bound to the adop- 
tion of that particular weapon in the 
future. He might add that he was quite 
as convinced as the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman of the importance of a long- 
range. 

GENERAL SHUTE said, that so far as 
he could judge, Cavalry officers were 
quite satisfied with the carbine which it 
was proposed to give them, though it 
might not be of the full range of the In- 
fantry. Its range was 1,000 yards, 
which was sufficient for nearly every 
practical purpose, and longer range 
would not compensate for the great in- 
convenience of having to carry a longer 
rifle on horseback. But the Lancers 


Sir Walter B. Baritelot 
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ought: to have a good rifle given’/to 
them, which would be a far more useful 
weapon than the lance. 

Genera! Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the Army Estimates were 
swelled year by year by reason of the 
excessive demands made by the Navy 
for guns and ammunition and carriages, 
By what accident was it that £80,000 
was included in the Naval Estimates as 
a sum to be given to the Navy for tor- 
pedees? If the Navy required them, the 
Secretary of State should have laid in a 
stock. Charges of the same kind should 
not appear in different Estimates, and yet 
the charges in the Army Estimates for 
torpedoes werelarge inamount. The mis- 
take was made in extending the liability 
of the War Office to supply the Navy 
with torpedoes, in addition to guns and 
ammunition. This new weapon of war 
should have been a special charge on 
the Navy and included in the Estimates 
of the Admiralty. The War Office 
would have continued the manufacture 
or purchase of these weapons if the 
Admiralty desired, but only as agents, 
and not with any degree of responsibility. 
The best plan would be to let the Ad- 
miralty manage for all material. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the Treasury practically regulated the 
mode in which the accounts were pre- 
sented, and this item had had the assent 
of the Treasury. Representatives of the 
Admiralty witnessed the experiments at 
Spezia, and the Department thought it 
expedient to procure a supply of tor- 
pedoes from Italy instead of manufactur- 
ing them at Woolwich. The War De- 
partment would be glad to relieve their 
Estimates of these large sums. 

Carrain O’BEIRNE thought that to 
keep Cavalry waiting for orders while 
under long-range Infantry fire would 
have a demoralizing effect on them. He 
agreed with the opinion which had been 
expressed that the lance should be 
abolished. 

Mr. GOURLEY wished to know whe- 
ther the torpedoes charged for were for 
the Navy or the Army Service, and as 
to the number of boats for transport. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
the torpedoes were of a new kind, but it 
was not necessary to explainthem. The 
boats were required for transporting 
stores ; one had to be built to convey the 
80-ton gun. Hedid not, however, know 
their number, 
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Mr. GOURLEY suggested that ves- 
sels should be borrowed from the Navy 
Department. 

GenEnaL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought that the War Office should have 
nothing to do with the ships of the 
Admiralty. That Board would charge 
more than anybody else, and supply 
the condemned and useless vessels of 
the Navy as quite good enough for the 
soldiers. The vessels sent out during 
the war with China would neither sink, 
sail, nor swim. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £828,700, Superintending Estab- 
lishment of and Expenditure for Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs at Home and 
Abroad. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he wished to 
ask one or two questions respecting the 
site of the Knightsbridge Barracks and 
the conditions on which it was proposed 
to re-erect them. It had always been 
understood that the ground occupied by 
the barracks was to be used for buildings. 
The road was to be widened, and then 
the architect would have to face the 
problem of erecting a proper barracks 
on an insufficient site. He could not 
think the present state of things satis- 
factory, and he had not approved the 
scheme from the outset; but he now 
acquiesced in it, thinking it better to 
spend £120,000 on new barracks than to 
waste £100,000 in vainly ornamenting 
the old building. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY replied 
that the architect had fully considered 
the widening of the road, and had made 
his plans accordingly. The shifting of 
the officers’ quarters had become neces- 
sary. The riding school was to be 
brought to the men’s quarters, which 
would be an improvement on the plan 
originally contemplated, and the officers’ 
quarters would be shifted upwards ; but 
would not be placed at the extreme west 
end of the barracks, where a lofty build- 
ing would intercept the view from the 
houses in the Knightsbridge Road. 
As the Guards would still have in front 
of the barracks the ordinary green 
sward in which they had been accus- 
tomed to exercise, they did not require 
a large court-yard. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £154,400, Establishments for 
Military Education, agreed to, 
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(8.) £81,000, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that a new mili- 
tary attaché was appointed. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman inform him where 
he was to be sent? 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: To 
Constantinople. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) £249,100, Administration of the 
Army. ’ 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained of the obscure manner in 
which the military accounts were kept, 
so that it was impossible to ascertain 
what the expenses of the Indian Army 
were as compared with that at home. 
For the first time they had large sums 
deducted from the Estimates of the 
Home Army, because India employed 
officers and men belonging to that Home 
Army; but there was no information 
supplied to the House of Commons 
as to the numbers and grades so em- 
ployed, excepting as regarded the regi- 
mental strengths. No doubt those num- 
bers could be furnished ; and as the de- 
tails of the entire charge of £1,000,000, 
which the Estimates stated would be 
paid by India, could be supplied, he 
hoped that the Secretary of State for War 
would in future furnish the information, 
not only for the present year, but for 
previous as well as for future years as 
theycomeon. This charge of £1,000,000 
was indeed heavy, considering that the 
pay of the regimental men and officers 
was borne by the Indian Estimates and 
not shown in the Home Estimates. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN called at- 
tention to the establishment of a Staff 
College and a Staff Corps some 10 or 12 
years ago, and he wished to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
a continuance of the Returns he had 
obtained for the last five years, showing 
the appointments made and the names 
of the officers appointed ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no objection whatever to the Re- 
turns being continued. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £33,500, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services, agreed to. 


(11.) £53,600, Pay ‘of General Offi- 
cers. 

Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
considered they were entitled on this 
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Vote to raise questions relating to the 
mode in which the military administra- 
tion of India and the Home Government 
was carried on. They were entitled to 
raise the question as to how officers 
were appointed to the Staff in India, 
and how the influence of the Commander- 
in-Chief had been able to carry out 
certain military changes. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
the observations of the hon. Baronet 
were not relevant to the question before 
the Committee. 

Tae CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Baronet was not in Order. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £420,200, Full Pay of Re- 
duced and Retired Officers and Half 
Pay. 

In reply to Mr. CumipeErs, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
hoped to be able before the end of the 
Session to bring forward the subject of 
the Royal Warrant with reference to 
retirement in the Army. He was not 
aware that any changes in it would 
render it necessary to propose a Vote. 
But if it were necessary, it would be 
brought forward independently of these 
Estimates. He would in that case make 
a statement on the subject, with the 
view of eliciting the opinion of the 
House; but he could not submit the 
Royal Warrant to the consideration of 
Parliament, because that would be an 
interference with the Royal Prerogative. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL observed 
that they had received a very clear 
statement of the conditions on which 
officers of the Navy were retired, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to tell them with equal 
clearness on what conditions the officers 
of the Army were to retire. Were they 
liable after retirement to be called out 
for public service ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question of the liability of officers who 
had retired on full pay was a question 
of law. The officers of the Navy, on 
retirement, had always been informed 
that they were liable to be called upon ; 
but the officers of the Army had not 
been so informed, and, therefore, he 
could not at once answer the question 
of the hon. Baronet as to their exact 
liability, which, he repeated, was a 
question of law. 


Sir Patrick O’ Brien 
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anxious to know, not whether his right 
hon. Friend hoped to be able to bring 
forward a retirement scheme, but whe: 
ther he positively intended to do so ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend was a little 
too exacting. It was not in his power to 
say absolutely whether he could do so or 
not. He was obliged to have the assent 
of two parties, and if he did not get their 
assent he could not bring it forward. If 
he could find time, it was his full inten- 
tion to do so; and it was the intention 
of the Government to give the oppor- 
tunity, if he could get the Warrant. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would support a liberal allowance for 
retiring officers provided they were 
ready to serve with the Auxiliary 
Forces; but he would oppose a large 
allowance if the officers would not re- 
main available for the service of the 
country. 

Mr. WHALLEY called attention to 
the inadequacy of the pay of the skilled 
officers, and especially of medical men 
attached to the Militia and Reserve 
Forces. He suggested the employment 
of retired officers to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Volunteer Forces. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN warmly 
supported the suggestion of the hon. 
Member as well deserving the con- 
sideration of the Government, especially 
after the Report of General Stephenson 
that the Volunteers were inefficiently 
officered. He also urged that time 
would be saved if these Estimates as 
affecting India were settled by a joint 
Committee of the War Office and the 
India Office, so as to enable one Minister 
to give satisfactory explanations in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question of utilizing retired officers had 
been raised by the recent Commission 
on Retirement and Promotion, and it 
would not be lost sight of. Indeed, the 
suggestion had been acted upon in 
officering the Reserves and the Militia ; 
but it was more difficult to adopt it in 
the case of the Volunteers, with their 
local associations and their desire to 
select their own officers. Still, many 
retired officers had accepted commands 
and commissions in the Volunteer Forces. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
for some assurance that something 
would be done towards making officers 
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who ‘retired under the ‘Retirement 
Scheme liable for service if called upon. 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
perhaps in a fortnight he would be able 
to give a better answer. With regard 
to the past, if officers were not at present 
liable, he could not make them liable; 
but the question as to the conditions of 
retirement in the future was different. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £123,500, Widows’ Pensions, 
&e. 

(14.) £16,700, Pensions for Wounds. 

(15.) £35,000, Chelsea and Kilmain- 
ham Hospitals (In-Pensions). 

(16.) £1,005,200, Out-Pensions. 

(17.) £165,000, Superannuation Al- 
lowances. 


(18.) £42,100, Militia, Yeomany 
Cavalry, and Volunteer Corps, Non- 
Effective Services. 


In reply to Mr. WHALLEY, 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY stated 
that it was hoped what might be saved 
in expenditure upon small and inefficient 
regiments of Yeomanry would, when 
expended upon larger and more efficient 
ones, be productive of great benefit to 
the latter. This proposal was in accord- 
ance with the recommendation contained 
in the Report of the Yeomanry Com- 
mittee. 


Vote agreed to. 


(19.) £1,000,000, Regular Forces in 
India. 


(20.) £400,000, to complete the sum 
for Army Purchase Commission. 


Resolutions [2nd July] and Resolu- 
tions of this day to be reported Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL—[Buix 216.) 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Bill con- 
templated two entirely distinct objects. 
First, it empowered the Government of 
India to raise £2,500,000 by the issue 
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of bills for a limited period, to serve as 
a fund which would make it unneces- 
sary for the Government at unfavourable 
times to go into the Money Market. 
The second object was that £2,500,000 
should be raised in this country to 
meet a deficit in the present year’s re- 
venue, and that that sum should be 
added to the permanent debt of India. 
Confining his attention for the moment 
to the power given by the Bill to raise 
£2,500,000 simply for the purpose of 
giving the Government the command 
of a balance which would enable them 
at particular periods to go into the 
market or not as they thought fit, he 
wished to observe that that was a pro- 
posal which had been recommended to 
the House on the plea that it had 
had the support of Mr. Bagehot. Now, 
he had read every word, he believed, 
which had been written by Mr. Bagehot, 
and, having had the privilege of en- 
joying his most intimate friendship, 
had discussed over and over again 
with him the subject of Indian finance ; 
and he ventured to say that if his works 
were searched from beginning to end, 
not a single argument would be found 
in them to support the proposal now be- 
fore the House. For years Mr. Bage- 
hot had been the distinguished editor 
and chief contributor to one of the lead- 
ing financial journals, not only in this 
country, but in Europe; and imme- 
diately after the Under Secretary of State 
for India had stated that he based his 
proposal on his authority, Zhe Economist 
said that there was a most material 
difference between that proposal and 
what Mr. Bagehot had always recom- 
mended. Mr. Bagehot’s advice was 
that if it was necessary for the Indian 
Government again to come to England 
to borrow, they should not add to the 
permanent debt of India, but should 
obtain the money they required by the 
issue of a certain amount of bills or 
temporary securities, and then if they 
found that the price of silver was likely 
to settle down, these temporary securi- 
ties could, in a year or two’s time, be 
withdrawn. That recommendation, whe- 
ther deserving support or not, was ob- 
viously distinct from the proposals of 
the Bill before the House. Considering 


the great practical importance of the 
subject, he hoped that between the se- 
cond reading and the time for Com- 
mittee there would be a sufficient inter- 
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val to admit of the question being fully 
considered by the mercantile community, 
who had direct dealings with India. 
The Government wanted to raise, in 
order td meet a deficit, £2,500,000 in 
this country, and, flying straight in the 
face of Mr. Bagehot’s advice, they were 
about to add that amount to the perma- 
nent debt of India. They then hit on 
the novel expedient of issuing a certain 
amount of bills whereby they could 
enter the Money Market as speculators 
in silver; but he had been assured only 
the day before by a mercantile man of 
experience and eminence that that was 
a course of proceeding which involved 
very serious considerations, and to the 
full importance of which those engaged 
in business in connection with the East 
were not fully alive. It was said, how- 
ever, that it was necessary the Govern- 
ment should have the power of which 
he was speaking to protect themselves 
against combinations of those who in- 
tended to purchase their council bonds, 
and who by forming a ring might com- 
pel them to sell at less than the market 
value. That fear of combinations, how- 
ever, was, he was assured by some lead- 
ing bankers and merchants, an entire 
delusion ; but, of course, if it could be 
shown that the Government would have 
to contend against a ring of that kind, 
it might be necessary to arm them with 
power to resist it. With respect to the 
second part of the Bill, it was proposed, 
in the first place, to borrow in this coun-, 
try £2,500,000 to enable the Govern- 
ment to enter into those speculations to 
which he had alluded, and to increase 
the permanent debt by £2,500,000 more 
by loan from the same source. At 
present the revenue of India was only 
about £40,000,000, which was inade- 
quate for the ordinary expenditure ; but 
notwithstanding that fact, and notwith- 
standing that the present was a time of 
profound peace, they proposed to borrow 
on the whole £8,500,000, being 20 per 
cent of the whole revenue. It might be 
said that the borrowing of this large 
sum was necessitated by the famine. 
The famine charge was put down at 
£2,000,000, and leaving this out of con- 
sideration for the moment, he would say 
the Government were going this year to 
take authority to raise £6,500,000. If 
the £2,500,000 of which he had spoken 
was placed in the hands of the Govern- 
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would not be devoted to purposes of 
ordinary income? He had the more 
reason to think this would be done, be- 
cause the Under Secretary did not say a 
word the other day about the extraor- 
dinarily low figure to which the cash 
balances had been reduced. Some years 
ago they amounted to £24,000,000 ; they 
had now been reduced to £12,000,000, 
so that no less than £12,000,000 had 
been spent. Lord Northbrook thought 
that the cash balances ought at least 
to be £1,000,000 more than they were 
at present, and they ought therefore to 
be replenished. Three years ago, when 
the noble Lord came into office as the 
Under Secretary of State for India, he 
gave three distinct promises with regard 
to the future finance of India. At the 
time those promises appeared to him 
(Mr. Faweett) to be distinct and satis- 
factory. In 1874 the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) said that Lord Salis- 
bury had determined that no work 
should be undertaken which did not pro- 
duce a fair return ; that no work should 
be undertaken even of a reproductive 
character which involved the raising of 
capital in this country; and that every 
effort should be made to keep the ordi- 
nary expenditure within the ordinary 
revenue. He regretted that those pro- 
mises had not been fulfilled. The 
second part of the Bill added £2,500,000 
to the permanent debt. This was a 
policy fraught with the utmost peril. 
At the present moment the home charges 
were no less than £16,000,000, while, a 
few years ago, they were only between 
£9,000,000 and £10,000,000. He had 
given Notice of an Amendment — 
namely, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is in- 

expedient to raise by loan in this Country, on 
the security of the revenues of India, so large a 
sum as is provided for by this Bill.” 
If he moved this Amendment and di- 
vided upon it he should be hopelessly 
beaten, and the division would be mis- 
understood. He had therefore come to 
the conclusion that it would be better 
not to move it at the present stage of 
the Bill. He reserved to himself the 
right of proposing in Committee the re- 
duction of the amount to be borrowed. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that looking at 
the calamities which had recently visited 
India, it could not be pretended that it 
was in a satisfactory position. More 
money was required for India, and the 
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Government had to consider the best 
way of obtaining the necessary means 
of carrying on the government of that 
country. He could not see that there 
would be any greater speculation in 
silver as the result of the loan than 
existed at the present time. He thought 
there was a good deal of force in what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Faweett), with reference 
to the desirability of having a reserve 
fund to meet such exigencies as those 
of the recent famine in) India; but such 
a fund, in the event of there not being 
any famines for many years to come, 
would amount to a very large sum, and 
what was to become of these reserves ? 
We should have large sums of money 
lying idle. He held that the Bill would 
only empower the Secretary of State to 
do what he now had the. power of 
doing. As for the cash: balances in 
India and England, it seemed to him that 
if they only amounted to £12,000,000 at 
the present time, they were far too low. 
That a large sum of Indian money 
should be spent in this country was 
inevitable so long as our present rela- 
tions with India existed; ' and it was 
therefore important that the Government 
of India should not be obliged to sell its 
drafts when the market was against it. 
The great danger to Indian finance was 
the construction of unproductive works, 
which, if unchecked, would probably 
bring about some great financial catas- 
trophe. Unless great caution was exer- 
cised, he was atraid engineer officers 
with flashy schemes would continue, as 
heretofore, to cajole the Indian Finance 
Minister and the Viceroy. into’ unremu- 
nerative undertakings. He hoped this 
subject would receive very careful at- 
tention, and he would even go the 
length of saying that the Viceroy ought 
not to undertake any new work which 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in Council. If these views were 
carried into effect, he believed the 
finances of India would soon pass into a 
sound and prosperous state, subject only 
to such perturbations as famines might 
produce. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he hoped the 
Government would give an assurance to 
the House that no part of the money pro- 
posed to be raised under the Bill would 
be diverted to other purposes than those 
fot which the House was asked to sanc- 
tion the advance. England was without 
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a single Ally in Europe at the present 
time—excepting the Papacy—either in 
council or in action, with reference to 
that policy which related to ‘‘ British in- 
terests ”’? in the East—those interests, so 
far as we knew, being confined entirely 
to India. Action might be taken, and 
the money now asked for might be used 
during the ensuing Recess for some pur- 
pose we could not very well anticipate. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had played with the public 
interest with reference to India, making 
the Queen an Empress to check aggres- 
sion on the part of Russia, and exciting 
alarm on the fictitious pretence that 
British interests were threatened ; and 
he hoped that the Government would not 
pursue that policy by playing with the 
millions of money which were to be 
taken under this Bill. He trusted the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for India would give an assurance 
that no portion of that money would be 
applied to carrying out the foreign policy 
of the Government on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON observed that 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
appeared to be labouring under a night- 
mare. He did not suppose it could 
have entered into the mind of any other 
person to suppose that a Money Bill 
whose Preamble said—‘‘ Whereas the 
exigencies of the public interest in India 
require ’’ such and such things to be 
done, was going to be diverted into se- 
eretly carrying out a policy of warfare 
which was not avowed and openly 
discussed in Parliament. He (Mr. 
Denison) trusted the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State would not 
think it within his province to answer 
even in the negative a question which 
was almost an insult to the Govern- 
ment and the common sense of the 
House. This Money Bill was, no doubt, 
one of very great importance, and 
the exigencies of the service in India 
required that it should pass without any 
undue delay. He regretted the necessity 
which rendered it imperative on the Se- 
cretary of State for India to ask for the 
power which was granted under the Bill. 
The case was not based entirely on the 
necessities arising out of the famine in 
India. It was in vain to deny that the 
cash balances of India had been unduly 
decreased, and they must be replenished 
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tion turned on the public works in-India. 
The noble Lord had explained how it was 
proposed to keep the accounts so as to 
show what works were remunerative and 
what were not; but, for his own part, 
he had grave doubts whether in practice 
the plan would be at all feasible in India, 
where the superintending of these pub- 
lic works—railways and canals excepted 
—was all one and the same thing. Nor 
was he able entirely to concur with his 
noble Friend in what he said the other 
evening as to the elasticity of the reve- 
nues of India. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) had pretty 
nearly hit the mark when he said that 
the revenues of India did not exceed 
£40,000,000, while his noble Friend had 
spoken of £51,000,000. If we wanted 
to estimate the revenues of India, we 
must have regard to those sources of 
income which were raised from taxation; 
and not from the opium revenue, 
although that was a pretty constant 
quantity. With regard to the Bill be- 
fore the House, he had no particular 
objection to offer to the mode in which 
the money was proposed to be raised. 
He failed to appreciate the objections 
which the hon. Member for Hackney 
had raised to that portion of the Bill by 
which it was proposed to empower the 
Secretary of State to raise £2,500,000 
by bills of exchange. He did not think 
there was any danger of that power 
being abused. There was one omission 
in the Bill as compared with the Bill of 
1874 which he wished to point out. 
The present Bill left out a very impor- 
tant clause, which made it imperative 
on the Secretary of State for India to 
lay before Parliament a statement of the 
manner in which he had exercised the 
powers given by this Bill. There was 
no doubt that it was a continuing clause, 
and would be equally operative whether 
it was repeated in the present Bill or 
not; but there was a distinction between 
the two Bills, because in the former 
there was no power to borrow money on 
bills of exchange, and the old clause 
would only be operative as regarded the 
permanent debt of India. Perhaps his 
noble Friend would explain whether it 
was intended to leave out of the pur- 
view of Parliament the money he: re- 
ceived under the discretionary clauses of 
the Bill. 

_:Gzyerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was under great apprehension 
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with respect to the whole question of 
Indian finance. It was impossible for 
any State in the world to go on spend: 
ing more money than it received without 
getting into a position of grave embar- 
rassment. Strange as it might seem to 
the House, it was:a fact that there was 
no exact statement of the indebtedness 
of India. They had no connected ac- 
count of the deficits of India. Another 
mistake was that the settlement of India 
Proprietary Stock, which was. paid off 
in 1874, had never been clearly stated. 
The Government of India ought to give 
a clear account of: their indebtedness, 
not only as ‘regarded the regular regis- 
tered debt, but also of all liabilities, 
such as the capital of the various funds, 
and of the temporary loans, which 
might be considered in the same light as 
the floating debt of England. So far 
as he could: make out, the debt of India 
was about’ £144,000,000, including the 
present loans in England and India. 
From the time when Lord Dalhousie 
eeased to govern India more than 
£80,000,000: of debt had been incurred, 
and since 1866 the debt had gone on 
increasing, and they went on borrowing 
money, not only without any prospect 
of repaying it, but without the expecta- 
tion of being able to cease. The expendi- 
ture on the public works in India 
amounted in that year to £30,000,000, 
and it had sinceincreased to £50,000,000, 
so that the increase of debt was not 
solely due to investments in works, but 
to other causes which ought to be kept 
under strict control. The Indian Govern- 
ment had the power of controlling the 
public works, although they had not 
exercised the power to control the other 
kinds of expenditure, yet the Govern- 
ment continued to borrow money, by 
which means they were able to spend 
more than their income. There was an 
arrangement in this Bill providing for 
the. raising of funds in the London 
market by means of temporary loans. 
It was. a power which required great 
care in the application, otherwise they 
would come into conflict with the bankers 
of London, if they abused the powers 
asked for. He had various Amendments 
to move in Committee on this Bill, and 
he would put them on the Paper, that 
the noble ee the Under Secretary of 
State for India and the House might 
be able to see them. The time had 
come when'the India Office should deal 
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frankly with the House, and give every 
information to enable them to understand 
the Indian. accounts. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL (who had a Notice 
on the Paper to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three 
months) said, that he should not. be jus- 
tified, in a House of such slender pro- 
portions, in pressing his Motion to a 
division. He had desired technically to 
separate his: Motion from that of the 
hon. Member for Hackney(Mr. Fawcett), 
who had confined himself. to the purely 
financial consideration... Now, he did 
not think they would ever get at the 
root of the difficulties of India if they 
confined themselves to the multiplication 
table. A financial catastrophe was loom- 
ing in no great distance. He protested 
against the wasteful expenditure of the 
finances of India. There was reckless 
and censurable waste inthe expenditure 
on unproductive works ‘in India; and 
he was apprehensive that wasteful ex- 
penditure would go.on there until India 
was represented in this: House. He 
apprehended, then,’ that such matters 
would goon as long as: Her Majesty’s 
Government had the administration of 
the affairs of that part of the Empire. 
A distinguished officer had been removed 
from a high position in India because he 
had expressed opinions on our financial 
administration that were disapproved by 
the Government. Acouple of yearsagothe 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Leith), 
who was a high authority on Indian 
affairs, presented a Petition signed by 
16,000 of the most respectable members 
of the Native community, praying for re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament. 
There was a large, influential, and cul- 
tivated class in India eminently fitted 
for Representatives, and whose presence 
in that House would greatly contribute 
to its efficiency. He: believed that by 
giving those people Representatives in 
the House of Commons, and. opening up 
honourable and great careers to the 
leading minds of India, they would do 
more to secure the confidence of the 
people of that country than could be 
effected by a hundred Regal processions. 
The hon. Member referred to the Indian 
famine, and, with regard to the wasteful 
expenditure of the funds to mitigate the 
severity of that calamity, said a Com- 
mission to inquire into. the matter was 
asked for, and was refused by Her Ma- 
jesty’s. Government, . Millions dnd. mil- 
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lions of the public money had been 
wasted in India, and, notwithstanding 
that, Her Majesty’s Government now 
came to this House and asked Parlia- 
ment for another loan, so that it was 
nothing but loans, loans, loans! It was 
stated by Sir Richard Temple that 
£500,000 had been unaccounted for. 
The question of borrowing £5,000,000 
for India had not up to that moment 
occupied more than two hours; and 
looking at the seriousness of the matter, 
he, as one of a small minority, entered 
his protest against it. 

Mr. MELLOR remarked that the 
only Indian question which was an- 
nually brought before the House was the 
question of furnishing the means for the 
government of India; and he felt sorry 
to find that those hon. Members who 
were so desirous to bring about the re- 
peal of the duty on imported cotton 
goods into India were not in their places. 
He considered the expenditure in India 
to be most excessive, and urged the 
necessity of economy in the various de- 
partments. It was most difficult to make 
anything out of the accounts ; but, as far 
as he could understand them, he believed 
that a sum of money of not less than 
£5,000,000 was annually expended upon 
ineffective and unremunerative services, 
and with respect to effective service he 
found that everyone employed in India 
was much better paid than he would be in 
this country; and he especially referred to 
the cost of the Telegraph Service, which 
was very high and showed a large an- 
nual deficit. The Director General was 
paid a salary of £2,400 a-year, and the 
electricians £1,200, while in this country 
they only received £400 a-year. Now, 
why electricians in India should be paid 
£1,200 a-year, while the same class in this 
country only got £400, he could not un- 
derstand. He believed that if proper 
care weretaken of Indian finances the 
cotton duty could be swept away, and 
an innumerable number of Custom 
House officials dispensed with, and by 
freeing the sea board from fiscal import, 
we should then impart a stimulus to 
trade, which would greatly promote the 
prosperity of India. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett) had addressed to the House 
some very cogent arguments against the 
borrowing of money in this country 
for the purposes of the Indian Govern- 
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ment, and he would have completely 
agreed with those objections if only the 
hon. Member had been speaking in the 
abstract. But we were passing through 
a somewhat exceptional crisis in India, 
and he should state briefly what the cir- 
cumstances were which justified the 
Government in proposing to raise a 
loan of £5,000,000. Lord Salisbury on 
coming into office had laid down certain 
principles which the .hon. Member for 
Hackney said had been thrown to. the 
four winds, but which he (Lord George 
Hamilton), on the contrary, maintained 
had been strictly adhered to. The first 
of these principles was that there must 
be a clear margin between the ordinary 
revenue and the ordinary expenditure in 
India. That clear margin had been ob- 
tained during the three years they had 
been in office, the excess of revenue over 
expenditure in the first year being 
£2,000,000, in the second year 
£1,300,000, and this year it was esti- 
mated at £1,200,000. The second 
principle was that no public works 
should be constructed in future which 
would not be of a  remunerative 
character. That also was a very good 
principle. Lord Salisbury, however, 
came into office shortly after the Duke 
of Argyll had sanctioned the construc- 
tion of a large number of railways and 
canals which had been projected by the 
Indian Government. The contracts for 
these works had been entered into, 
and in some instances their construc- 
tion had been commenced, and nothing 
could be more unwise than to stop 
them. The question then arose, how 
was it that the Government had now 
to ask the House to give them certain 
borrowing power? They were obliged 
to do so simply because they had had to 
expend in five years a sumof £11,300,000 
in meeting two famines. He admitted 
that if these circumstances were not 
exceptional, and if we were obliged to 
spend £12,000,000 every five years for 
such a purpose, no language could be 
too strong to represent the desperate 
state of the finances of India. One of 
two things must happen. LEither the 
people must be allowed to die of starva- 
tion or assistance must be obtained from 
England. But, looking at the matter 
from a common-sense point of view, it 
was not likely that famines of the mag- 
nitude of that of Bengal in 1874 or 
of that now raging in Madras would 
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occur again. It had been stated that 
excessive preparations had been made 
to meet that famine. That was very 
possibly the case, and the Government 
had never denied that, acting under 
Parliamentary pressure, they had made 
preparations in excess of the require- 
ments of the case. The truth was that 
they had under-estimated the capacity 
of the grain trade and the resources 
of the people. In particular the ex- 
pansion of the grain trade had agreeably 
falsified their calculations. Undoubtedly 
the sound way to meet an emergency 
was by having a balance between the 
ordinary income and the expenditure, so 
that a sum might always be available 
for beneficial purposes. He believed 
that in future the extension of railways 
and canals in India would have a ten- 
dency to check famines, and he pointed 
out that. while year by year the number 
of miles of railroad was increasing the 
net loss was diminishing. But the policy 
of carrying on great public works was 
only an experiment, and he hoped that 
the question might next year be set at 
rest by a Select Committee. The Bill 
before the House asked for two powers 
—one of increasing the Funded Debt by 
£2,500,000, and the other of raising a 
similar sum by bills or bonds. Certainly 
there was a difference between these two 
powers, and arguments had been arged 
against them both. It was, however, to 
be remembered that the Indian Govern- 
ment was not in the position of our own 
Government—that it had two spending 
treasuries and only one of supply, and 
that bills were sold to get the money 
from India. Those bills competed with 
the London silver market, and the 
demand for silver depended on the 
Eastern trade; and while the cash 
balance of India might be overflowing, 
we might be unable to sell our bills here. 
Last year, owing to the extraordinary 
fluctuations of the silver market, they 
could not sell their bills, and a great 
pressure was put upon them to suspend 
their drawings and raise a loan here, 
and they were reluctantly forced to do 
so; and yet at that very time the Indian 
cash ‘balances were so high that the 
Indian Government took up £1,250,000 
in debentures that were not then redeem- 
able. It had been stated in The Economist 
that he had not correctly represented 
Mr. Bagehot’s view on that matter, 
though he believed: he had done so. 
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What Mr. Bagehot had maintained as 
to their bills was that, in order to avoid 
those extreme fluctuations in the silver 
market, when there was no demand for 
silver they should either reduce or sus- 
pend their drawings on India, issue 
temporary bills, and, if the demand for 
silver increased, draw largely on India, 
increase their balances here, and then 
take up those bills when they were re- 
deemable, the object being to keep the 
price of silver as steady as possible. 
Under the present Bill they took power to 
raisethe whole of that £5,000,000 by tem- 
porary bills ; but, in order to show that 
they believed it would be necessary for 
the service of the year to raise 2,500,000 
this year, they took power only to raise 
one-half of the £5,000,000 by increasing 
the Registered or Funded Debt. Last 
year they were extricated from their 
difficulty by the total failure of the 
European silk crop, when there was a 
rush for silver for China, and they were 
enabled to sell their bills largely; but if 
the Asiatic silk crop happened to fail 
next year they would find themselves in 
great difficulty again. It was, therefore, 
proposed to take that power of raising 
£2,500,000 as the only means by which 
they could temporarily get over the 
great difficulties which the extraordinary 
fluctuations in silver caused last year. 
The highest price at which they sold 
their bills last year was 1s. 10d. and 
9-16ths per rupee, and the lowest price 
was ls. 63d. per rupee, making a differ- 
ence of over 4d. the rupee. The Govern- 
ment only asked that temporary power 
for raising £2,500,000. He believed it 
to be absolutely necessary. They would 
not use that power unless they were 
obliged to do so, and they would endea- 
vour so to increase their cash balances 
that they would be able to take up those 
bills when they became redeemable. He 
had had some Returns prepared which 
would give the annual indebtedness for 
the last 20 years, and the purposes for 
which the debt had been incurred, and 
as soon as the best method of showing 
their liabilities was arrived at that Re- 
turn would be laid before Parliament. 
He had now answered most of the ob- 
jections raised to the Bill. He did not go 
into the question of the cash balances in 
his Indian Budget Statement, because it 
was a very complicated subject. Their 
cash balances did not altogether belong 
to them, because they did a large bank- 
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ing business. They had taken over the 
cash balances from the East India Com- 
pany and had inherited their liabilities, 
among which was their connection with 
the Service Funds. But, no doubt, the 
cash balances of India had largely de- 
creased. It would be most unwise to 
keep high cash balances in India. When 
once they were high every conceivable 
demand would be made on the Govern- 
ment which it would be difficult to resist. 
No doubt they were very low, because 
the Government were anxious to avoid 
borrowing in the last financial year, and 
they had met a heavy famine expendi- 
ture last year out of those balances. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Haek- 
ney as to the absolutenecessity of keeping 
down their expenditure in this country as 
much as possible. This expenditure was 
the great future danger of Indian finance; 
but as long as they had to deal with 
famines of such magnitude as those of 
the last four years, the Indian Money 
Market was not able to meet the in- 
creased expenditure thrown on the coun- 
try. He sincerely trusted that would be 
the last time that he or any other Under 
Secretary for India for many years to 
come might have to ask Parliament for 
power to raise a loan in this country. 
Lord Salisbury had resisted as long as 
possible all the pressure put upon him to 
apply to Parliament for fresh powers, 
and he had only asked for the sum which 
was absolutely necessary and which was 
far less than the amount that the Indian 
Government had wished them to borrow. 
Under those circumstances, he hoped 
that the House would allow that Bill to 
be read the second time to-night, and he 
would be most anxious in Committee to 
listen to. any reasonable Amendments 
which might be suggested. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Bruz 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 26th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
Clause 13 (Tenure of office of Judges, 
and oaths of office). 
Dr. WARD moved, in page 9, at 
end, to add— 
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“No Judge of the High Court of - Justice, 
while he continues such Judge, shall hereafter 
be appointed to any place of profit under the 
Crown other than a judicial appointment.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) assented to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. WARD moved to add a Proviso 
that no Judge of the Supreme Court 
other than the Lord Chancellor should 
continue to be a member of any Board 
of Commissioners, or other Board exer- 
cising any public trust. The hon. Mem- 
ber questioned the propriety of a Judge 
acting upon Boards where he was obliged 
to take part in controversy relating some- 
times to political as well as social ques- 
tions. He was thus reduced from a high 
administrator of the law to a mere par- 
tizan, and the popular feeling obtained 
that he carried any bias he might have 
to the Bench. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, after the word ‘‘ appointment,” at 
the end of the last Amendment, to add the words 
“No Judge of the High Court of Justice, other 
than the Lord Chancellor, shall be or continue 
to be a member of any board of Commissioners, 
or other body exercising any public trust, 
and all Acts of Parliament constituting any of 
the Judges members of any such board of Com- 
missioners, or other public body, shall be and 
the same are hereby repealed, so far as such 
appointments are concerned: Provided always, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect any 
appointment already made, or any act done in 
pursuance of any appointment already made.” 
(Dr. Ward.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said’ 
he had long been of opinion that Judges 
ought to be confined to judicial duties, 
and should not be members of Boards 
where political questions were sometimes 
discussed. He hoped, therefore, the 
Amendment would be accepted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, none of 
the Judges in Ireland got even one shil- 
ling for what they did on these Boards. 
They gave the advantage of their judi- 
cial experience and training to the con- 
sideration of questions which came before 
the Boards of which they were members, 
and he did not think any reasonable and 
fair objection could be raised against 
them. It would be unwise to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule that they should 
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never ‘serve as Commissioners, espe: 
cially on the Board of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests, where their legal 
experience was no doubt of great value 
and utility. On the Education Board, 
also, their judicial training might 
make them useful members. It would 
be better to leave these appointments 
to the discretion of the Executive. He 
hoped the Committee would not support 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the arguments of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) had 
convinced him of the necessity for the 
Amendment. . Supposing a Judge sat as 
a Commissioner on some Board in Ivre- 
land, and a case came before him con- 
cerning the decisions of that Board, how 
was it possible for him to give an un- 
biassed decision? If we did not require 
them to sitin England on public Boards, 
why should wein Ireland? He thought 
that it would only be an act of justice to 
agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH thought that 
whatever opinion a Judge might hold as 
a Oommissioner, it would not prevent 
him deciding with justice when a case 
was argued before him in Court. He 
did not think the Executive in Ireland 
had pushed partizan appointments from 
the Bench in Ireland so far as to demand 
legislative interference in the manner 
suggested by the Amendment. He 
thought it unwise, so long as the Judges 
were willing to undertake the duties, 
for the country to deny itself their ser- 
vices. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the 
Amendment. In England the feeling 
strongly was that Judges should be 
Judges, and nothing else, and he was 
always in favour of making the same 
law for Ireland as for England. It 
would be dangerous to allow a Judge to 
place himself in a false position by reason 
of having already expressed an opinion 
upon a point raised in his Court. 

Mr. O'DONNELL supported the 
Amendment. As long as the appoint- 
ment of Judges was open to suspicion it 
would be impossible there could be con- 
fidence in the administration of justice, 
and the respect due to the office of Judge. 
It was impossible that the Judges could 
maintain that position and respect as 
long as they were chosen from benefice 
holders, or were members of such bodies 





as the Education Commission, on which 
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they must take sides, and it was well 
known that they were appointed by the 
Government of the day for political con- 
siderations. On these grounds the pre- 
sent system was indefensible. 

Dr. WARD said, his object in moving 
the Amendment was to prevent the Exe- 
cutive from taking from the Judicial 
Bench men to do partizan work on poli- 
tical Boards. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Amendment, instead of assimi- 
lating the law between the two countries, 
would vary it. Judges were appointed 
on Commissions in England. The Lord 
Chief Justice was appointed one of 
the University Commissioners, and the 
Master of the Rolls was a Patent Corh- 
missioner. 

Mr. BUTT said, they were not speak- 
ing of Commission Judges; they might 
be appointed as Commissioners of Chari- 
table Bequests and Donations, which 
was analogous to the Charity Commis- 
sioners in England. But would it be 
tolerated that a Judge should be made a 
Charity Commissioner ? He maintained 
that under the existing state of things 
the Judicial Bench in Ireland was placed 
in a position in which it ought not to be 
placed. The Judges regarded an ap- 
pointment to some of these Boards a 
compliment from the Government, and 
Judges had no right to accept compli- 
ments from the Government. He desired 
the Irish Judges as free from every poli- 
tical, and even social, movement as were 
the Judges in England. It was the ob- 
ject of all legislation that Judges should 
be kept free from every influence which 
could in any way tend to bias their 
judgment. 

Caprain NOLAN pointed out that 
Judges who were appointed to try Elec- 
tion Petitions might also be members’ of 
the Education Board, where they would 
have to decide on what were often poli- 
tical questions. It was evident that such 
a position of things would be undesirable, 
and place in a false position both Judges 
and Members of Parliament. 

Mr. BIGGAR suggested that there 
should be a certain staff of paid Com- 
missioners, and that Judges should be 
confined to their official work. It was 
evident that there were more Judges 
than were sufficient, or else the Judges 
in England must be very much over- 
worked. If there were a paid body of 
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Commissioners, perhaps the number of 
Judges might still be further reduced. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, with re- 
ference to what had been said as to the 
freedom of the English Judges from 
contact with political matters, said, that 
not long ago he had himself the honour 
of serving on a Commission upon a 
question which excited political feeling. 
Out of the eight members of that Com- 
mission two were learned Judges, who 
were among its most useful members. 
There were many Acts under which 
Judges had been appointed Commis- 
sioners, and if the Amendment were 
passed as it stood it would have the 
effect of repealing those Acts so far as 
regarded those Commissioners. 

Srr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN proposed 
to amend the Amendment by excepting 
from its operation those Judges already 
appointed. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 63; 
Noes 133: Majority 70.— (Div. List, 
No. 219.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Precedence of Judges) 
agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Saving of rights and obli- 
gations of existing Judges) agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Provisions for extraordi- 
nary duties of Judges of the former 
Courts) agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Salaries of certain existing 
Judges). 

Mr. PARNELL, in moving, in page 
11, line 9, to leave out ‘‘ four thousand,’ 
and insert ‘‘ three thousand five hun- 
dred,”’ said, that he did not desire to 
take the money out of Ireland. There 
were the Irish National teachers who 
might be benefited. They were over- 
worked, but they were not paid too high 
salaries, because it was not to the advan- 
tage of the Government of the day to 
overpay them. In Ireland Judges were 
paid much larger salaries in proportion 
than were Judges in England. Whereas 
in England a barrister of good standing 
deliberately forfeited a certain amount 
of his income when he accepted a seat 
on the Judicial Bench, in Ireland, with 
but few exceptions, a barrister who was 
raised to the Bench received a higher 
salary than he could possibly earn at his 
profession. 
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Mr. BUTT said, no such proposition 
was ever made before as that of the 
hon. Member to cut down the salary on 
which a Judge had accepted office. The 
Amendment would be applicable to the 
next clause, which dealt with future 
salaries. 

Mr. PARNELL acknowledged that 
he had made a mistake in moving his 
Amendment to the 17th clause, and 
would therefore withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Salaries of future Judges). 

Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 11, 
line 29, to leave out ‘‘ four thousand six 
hundred,” and insert ‘‘ four thousand.” 

Mr. BUTT said, there were several 
eminent men at the Bar who had not 
come into Parliament who would lose 
considerably if they were to accept 
£4,000 a-year. He would not advocate 
the spending of a penny in Ireland un- 
necessarily, because patronage in the 
past had been a great evil; but he did 
not think £4,000 a-year was enough to 
enable these Judges to maintain the 
dignity of their station. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought £4,000 suffi- 
cient, and deprecated high salaries as 
likely to produce political barristers 
rather than eminent jurists. 

Captain NOLAN said, they had voted 
for a reduction of the Judges and for 
economy in several respects. They had 
also voted for cutting down perquisites 
of public functionaries. There was a 
general idea that Judges ought to be 
well paid, and they did not wish to see 
their dignity lowered. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) was quite sure 
that hon. Members did not wish to lower 
the dignity of the Irish Judges; and to 
say that £4,600 a-year was too much 
for the Chief Judges would be indeed 
to lower their dignity. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he felt that he 
ought to take a division on the Vote; and 
he could not agree with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland, nor with the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick. He would not, 
however, press his Amendment, and 
would withdraw it with the consent of 
the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. PARNELL then moved, in page 
11, line 31, to leave out from ‘ such,” 
to “‘ Act,”’ in line 34, inclusive, and insert 
‘‘ three thousand five hundred pounds a- 
year.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoy) defended the 
Vote, and asked whether it was worth 
while, considering the importance of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal, to cut 
the salaries down ? 

Masor O’GORMAN said, there was 
not a man at the Irish Bar at this mo- 
ment who if he were offered £2,500 a- 
year would not jump at it. But what 
can we expect? We have Judges in 
Ireland who have sat here as Members 
of ‘what was called the ‘‘ Pope’s Band” 
—men who incited the people to go 
about by night and commit murder. 
[‘‘Order!”] They are on the Bench 
this moment. [‘‘No,no!”] Itcannot 
be denied, and has never been denied. 
I can bring the very words. ‘‘ The 
nights are short in June; the nights are 
long in December,” and the man who 
made use of that language was now on 
the Irish Bench. [‘‘ Order!” } 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I appeal to 
you, Sir, whether it is competent to the 
hon. and gallant Member to say that a 
Judge sitting on the Bench has incited 
to murder ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The observations 
which have been addressed to the Com- 
mittee by the hon. and gallant Member 
are certainly exceedingly unusual 

Masor O’GORMAN: Very likely. 
They are true. [‘‘ Order!’ ] 

THe CHAIRMAN: Atthesame time, 
1 am not prepared to say that it is not 
competent to a Member speaking in his 
place in Parliament with a due sense of 
his responsibility to bring a charge, 
however serious, against any publie func- 
tionary, however important; but I think 
it my duty to point out to the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the great responsi- 
bility of using such language. 

Masor O’GORMAN: i accept the 
responsibility. I am here to accept it, 
and to declare openly, before this House 
and before all England, that there is a 
man on the Irish Bench at this moment 
——(‘‘ Order !’” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee—— 

Masor O’GORMAN : Hear, hear ! 

Tot OHAIRMAN: I would point 
out that it is the custom of this House to 
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treat the Chair with respect. The Qués- 
tion before the Committee is the salary 
of a Judge. [Major O’Gorman: Aye, 
aye.| The Amendment now before the 
Committee is an Amendment touching 
the salary of the Judge of the Court of 
Appeal to be appointed under this Act, 
and the hon. and gallant Member’s ob- 
servations touching the conduct of other 
Judges are clearly beside the question. 

Masor O’GORMAN: I do not'think 
so, Sir—[‘ Order” ]—and I beg 
—(‘ Order ”]—well, then, Sir, I beg 
leave to say most distinetly that there is 
not a single Member of this House who 
is more ready to pay greater respect 
than I am prepared to give to you, Sir; 
and if I have in the slightest degree 
wandered away from that path, I sin- 
cerely beg your pardon and the pardon 
of the House. But, Sir, there is a 
broader scope in this Vote than what 
appears upon the Paper, and it is with 
respect to that that I think I am entitled 
to say a few words. The Question be- 
fore the House is the salaries of Irish 
Judges, is it not? Am I to be confined 
in my observations to the simple ques- 
tion as to what shall be paid to a parti- 
cular Judge? Isincerely hope not. I 
hope the House will permit me to say a 
few words on the general question. 
[‘‘No,no!”] No, no! I say that comes 
from the right hon. and learned Member 
from my own county of Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen). I am astonished at that 
observation of ‘No, no,” from him— 
indeed, and indeed I am. I am very 
much astonished, and I should be very 
much astonished also if his constituents 
are not also astonished. When the 
House is asked to vote these thousands, 
I say what they receive at this moment 
is quite enough. Why, there is not a 
man at the Irish Bar, beginning with 
Serjeant Armstrong—who, I believe, 
receives from his Profession the highest 
emoluments—who would not jump at an 
offer of a seat on the Bench with £3,000 
a-year. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
thought the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Meath was a rea- 
sonable one, and he should therefore 
support it. The Chairman had allowed 


other speakers to-night considerable lati- 
tude, and therefore his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Major O’Gorman) naturally 
thought that a similar latitude would be 
extended to him, | The hon. Member was 
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proceeding with his remarks, when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN twice ruled that 
he was out of Order, and he at last sat 
down. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY was op- 
posed to small reductions in the salaries 
of Judges, and he was equally opposed 
to the multiplication of such offices. He 
contended that Irish Judges should be 
as well paid as those of England and 
the same thing applied to Scotland. He 
would have them confined to their judi- 
cial functions, but he would give them 
salaries that would make them easy in 
their circumstances. [Major O’GormMan 
laughed.| . My hon. and gallant Friend 
laughs; but he must know that Judges 
have a certain position to maintain, and 
often large families to educate, and that 
the due discharge of judicial functions 
eminently demands a mind free from 
unnecessary cares. 

Masor O’GORMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber says Judges have large families. 
Well, Sir, I am a member of a Board of 
Guardians, and I can tell him there are 
lots of paupers who have very large 
families. 

Mr. BIGGAR supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COURTNEY opposed the Amend- 
ment, and remarked that the fact that 
the House had listened to the serious 
charges made by the hon. and gallant 
Member (Major O’Gorman) was due to 
the feeling that there was a certain 
amount of truth in them. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to speak of the 
duties of Irish Judges, when-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that he was committing 
the same breach of Order as that for 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
(Major O’Gorman) had been called to 
Order. 

Mr, BUTT said, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major O’Gorman) 
knew nothing of the Bar and the Bench. 
He (Mr. Butt) opposed the Amendment, 
on the ground that it would tend to lower 
the dignity of the Bench. He objected 
to the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that any man at the Irish 
Bar would jump at £2,500 a-year. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew no- 
thing about it. His statement was not 
true. 

Masor O’GORMAN : I beg pardon ; 
I shall not allow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that I know nothing 
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about it—I do know something about it. 
[‘* Order !’”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman can make any re- 
marks he likes in reply; but he must 
allow the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Butt) to finish his speech. 

Mr. BUTT: I have a right to say he 
knows nothing about it. I base that 
assertion on what he said, which he 
never would have said if he knew any- 
thing about it. These attacks on the 
Irish Bench and these attempts to lower 
its dignity are most improper. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question before the Committee is 
not the conduct of the Irish Bench, 
but the appointment of a particular 
Judge. 

Masor O’GORMAN : Hear, hear! 

Mr. BUTT: I bow to your decision, 
Sir ; but I was speaking in depreciation 
of these attacks on the Irish Judges 
with a view to diminishing their salaries. 
I think it would be better not to divide 
the Committee on this question, but to 
throw the responsibility on those per- 
sons upon whom it really rests. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, the 
salary of a Judge ought to be such as 
would secure the services of the best 
lawyers, and as would prevent the pos- 
sibility of any temptation to corruption. 
It was also reasonable that a Judge of 
higher rank should receive a salary in 
proportion to the dignity of the office he 
holds. No doubt men could always be 
found ready to undertake the work for 
less than the present salaries; but no- 
thing could be worse than that judicial 
emoluments should be determined by 
lawyers underbidding each other, and 
something ought to be left to the respon- 
sibility of a Government which had cer- 
tainly shown itself adverse to the payment 
of high judicial salaries. He suggested 
that his hon. Friend behind him should 
not divide the Committee on the point, 
but should throw the responsibility of 
fixing the amount of the salary upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN objected to the 
salaries of the Irish Judges being re- 
duced, as long as those salaries were 
voted by an English Parliament. 

Mr. WHALLEY was understood to 
denounce the attempt of the Government 
to obtain power and influence in Ireland 
by increasing the number of appoint- 
ments and by giving undue salaries. 


Major O’ Gorman 
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Mr. PULESTON rose to Order, ap- 
ae to the Chair whether the hon. 

ember’s remarks were not wide of the 
question before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
doubt the remarks of the hon. Member 
did not strictly confine themselves to the 
Amendment, and they certainly did not 
refer to the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I am very much 
obliged to you, Sir, for cutting short the 
observations I was not prepared to make. 
My. observations were called forth by 
something like surprise—for it is a most 
gratifying surprise to find the hon. 
Member for Meath and others taking 
the line of economy. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 


(Mr. Whalley.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
urged that before Progress was reported 
the Committee should come to a decision 
on the Amendment, which it had already 
fully discussed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not in- 
tend to take a division on the question, 
and he hoped the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough would not persevere in his Mo- 
tion to report Progress. 

THe CHAIRMAN asked, whether 
the hon. Member for Peterborough 
wished to withdraw his Motion to re- 
port Progress. 

Mr. WHALLEY: No. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 203: Majority 198.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) 


Amendment (Mr. Parnell), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN (for Mr. 
Law) moved, in page 11, line 84, after 
** Act,” to insert ‘‘to the Master of the 
Rolls the same salary as at present.’ 

Tar CHANCELLOR or truz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that, while he was not at 
present prepared to assent to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he would consider it before 
the Report. 


. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 





again upon Monday next. 
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SOLICITORS EXAMINATION, &c. BILL. 
(Mr. Gregory.) 
[Lords.] [sux 190.] 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. It was too late 
an hour (1.80 a.m.) to discuss Business 


properly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. CALLAN protested against the 
Trish Members obstructing English Bills. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] Well, he was not 
afraid, in spite of that intimidating 
“Hear, hear.” This opposition to the 
Bill was unfair, and he did not want the 
alliance of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was a ques- 
tion of principle. They struggled against 
the conduct of Business at that hour of 
the morning. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should divide 
the House on the Question of reporting 
Progress. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 96: Majority 91.— (Div. List, 
No. 221.) 


Ayers — Kirk,G.H. O’Gorman, P. 
O’Conor, D.M. O’Sullivan,W. Whalley, G. H. 
TerterRs—Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. PARNELL moved that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 


.” Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he must be 
consistent. He should oppose every- 
thing after 12 o’clock. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
should, under the circumstances, accept 
the proposal to suspend further Progress 
with the Bill on the present occasion. 


VOL. CCXXXY. [rump sERIEs. ] 
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Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 98: Majority 93.— (Div. List, 
No. 222.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. Really these Gentlemen were 
too persevering. He insisted that this 
Bill should not pass that night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. ©. B. DENISON: I protest 
against the hon. Member’s language. 
Does he think he can threaten the 
House? It is high time we should put 
a stop to this. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. I 
have heard an hon. Member use the 
word “blackguard.” I wish to know 
if it is in Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That language, 
of course, is not Parliamentary. 

Mr. C. B. DENISON said, they must 
not be compelled to close the House at 
any particular hour. 

Mr. PARNELL said, these late Sit- 
tings were bringing the House into con- 
tempt. The Bill had been opposed on 
the ground that there were important 
Amendments on it, and there was not 
time to discuss it. Members had been 
insulted, and those who had given the 
insult had not the courage to apologize. 
Neither he nor his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Biggar) were responsible for this scene. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was respon- 
sible, so far as such responsibility at- 
tached, to persevering with the Bill; 
but as this kind of opposition was 
tolerated, he should withdraw the Bill 
for the present. The Bill had been ap- 
proved by all the Judges and by the 
Profession, and the Bill facilitated the 
admission of Irishmen into the Profession 
in England. 

Mr. BUTT said, he thought the 
opposition to the Bill very unfair. Of 
course, he accepted the statement 
of the hon. Member who had just 
spoken. The Bill was practically un- 
opposed. He earnestly asked the oppo- 
nents of the Bill to withdraw their 
opposition. 

Mr. BELL said, he had used the word 
to which the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
alluded; but it was uttered inadver- 
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tently, and without the least intention 
that it should reach the ears of any hon. 
Member. He expressed his deep regret 
for having used the word. 

Mr. BLAKE hoped the Bill would be 
proceeded with. He had sat up the 
whole of the other night in protesting 
against the proceedings of this small 
minority, and he was prepared to stay 
again to-night. 

Mr. WHALLEY protested against 
Members assuming superior airs over 
their fellows. 

Mr. BIGGAR expressed his regret 
for using the word ‘‘insist,” but he 
should not flinch from his position. 

Mr. ANDERSON trusted the House 
was not prepared to enter upon another 
struggle such as that which terminated 
at a late hour the other morning. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there was no 
desire to postpone the Bill if brought on 
at a proper time. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill would confer benefits on law 
students coming from Ireland. If the 
half-past 12 o’clock rule were to be 
rigidly adhered to, it would be impos- 
sible for the Bill to be passed this Ses- 
sion. He trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw his Motion for re- 
porting Progress. At that hour he hoped 
the House would refrain from dividing 
again, and so avoid a repetition of the 
scene of the other night. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gregory) was willing 
to withdraw, but he was forced to 
go on by those behind him. There- 
fore, hon. Members opposite were re- 
sponsible. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 4; 
Noes 78: Majority 74.—(Div. List, 
No. 223.) 

Mr. PARNELL moved that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair. 

Mr. GREGORY said, if the Motion 
were withdrawn, he should assent to re- 
porting Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. GREGORY moved to report 
Progress. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. Beli 
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FACTORS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir 
Charles Mills, Mr. Watkin Wiiliams.) 


[BILL 168.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved to report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. WHALLEY appealed to the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN asked what consistency 
was there in this? The hon. Member 
for Cavan opposed a Bill which conferred 
benefit on Ireland, but he allowed this 
Bill to pass. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN rose to Order. 

THe CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
hon. Member for Dundalk was out of 
Order. 


Bill reported ; as amended to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to move— 


“That the practice of commencing businéss 
in this House at hours varying on each day, and 
continuing its sittings up to indefinite and un- 
reasonable hours of the night and morning is at 
variance with experience as to the proper mode 
of transacting public business, and alike incon- 
sistent with the convenience of Members and 
the due discharge of the duties of this House.” 


when 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 6th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Byron, after the death of his Grand- 
father. } 
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Pustic Bris—First Reading—General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Or- 
der Confirmation (Leith) * (137). 

Committee — Report — Prisons (116); Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge (175). 

Report—Reservoirs * (103). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 1) * (112) ; Municipal Corpora- 
tions (New Charters) * (125). 

Withdrawn—Tramways* (124). 


PRISONS BILL—(No. 116.) 
(The Lord Steward.) 
COMMITTEE. 


* House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to (Preliminary), agreed to. 


Parr I. 
Transfer and Administration of Prisons. 


Clauses 4 and 5 (Transfer of Prisons, 
Administration of Prisons), agreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 12 (Prison Commission- 
ers), agreed to. 


Visiting Committee of Justices. 


Clause 13 (Appointment of Visiting 
Committee of Prisons), agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Duties of Visiting Com- 
mittee). 

Lorp LEIGH said, that the Amend- 
ment which he wished to propose at the 
end of the Clause was one he trusted the 
noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp) would not 
object to, as it in no way affected the 
principle of the Bill. Their Lordships 
were aware that by Clause 13 Visiting 
Justices were to be continued, as now, 
to be appointed by Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, and his object in asking their 
Lordships to add the few words he sug- 
gested at the end of this clause was to 
secure that they should be called upon 
to report, as they did now, to Quarter 
Sessions. He was sure their Lordships 
would agree with him in considering it 
desirable that the office of Visiting Ma- 
gistrate should not be a mere sham; 
consequently, in his opinion, the best 
way of keeping up their interest in the 
work was to call upon them not only to 
report to the Secretary of State from 
time to time, but also to Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in their respective 
counties and boroughs from whom they 
had received their appointments, and 
thus ensure for the management of our 
gaols attention and publicity on the 
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Committee. 


spot. Magistrates being entrusted with 
the administration of justice, he thought 
it most desirable that they should be 
kept well informed as to what was going 
on in their respective gaols, both county 
and borough. 


Moved to insert— 


“And such Visiting Justices shall send a 
quarterly report to the Chairman of. the Court 
of Quarter Sessions having jurisdiction within 
the district from which they shall have been 
appointed.” —(Zhe Lord Leigh.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, as far 
as he understood it, if the report sug- 
gested was to have any value at all, 
struck at the very root of the principle 
of the Bill. The noble Lord laid down 
as the foundation of his argument that 
the Magistrates in Quarter Sessions were 
entrusted with the administration of jus- 
tice, and ought therefore to be informed 
on all that went on in prison. As far 
as that argument was worth anything, 
it would on the same ground be right 
that the Visiting Magistrates should re- 
port to the Judges of the land as well as 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions, be- 
cause the Judges who went Circuit were 
entrusted with the administration of jus- 
tice. That Bill proposed materially to 
alter the relation of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions to the gaols, because under 
it the Queen would resume her juris- 
diction over the prisons, and the autho- 
rity would be vested in the Secretary of 
State, to whom the report should pro- 
perly be made. No doubt they wanted 
efficient local supervision, and that 
would be provided for by appointing a 
Visiting Committee under the Bill. But 
to lay it down as an obligation on the 
Visiting Committee that they should re- 
port to the Court of Quarter Sessions 
would place everybody in a false and 
wrong position. Supposing they re- 
ported to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
if there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Visiting Committee and the 
Secretary of State, the Visiting Com- 
mittee would report their view to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions—what in that 
case was the latter todo? Supposing 
it should pass a Vote of Censure on the 
Secretary of State, was the Secretary of 
State to enter into a controversy with 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, which 
really had no jurisdiction in the matter? 
Again, under the Bill the Visiting 
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Committee would be appointed by dif- 
ferent Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
various cases. In the county of Lin- 
coln, for instance, one gaol would pro- 
bably suffice for all the prisoners in 
that county, where there were three 
Courts of Quarter Sessions. Were the 
Visiting Committee to report to each 
of those three Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions. For the reasons he had stated 
he hoped his noble Friend would not 
press his Amendment. 

Lorp EGERTON or TATTON made 
some remarks, which were not heard. 
The noble Lord supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
that the Amendment was an extremely 
harmless one, and one that came fairly 
within the scope of the Bill. He did 
not see why it should be objected to, 
seeing that it had a tendency to check 
the centralizing principle. Having 
introduced the Visiting Justices into 
their measure, he should have thought 
the Government would have wished to 
make their supervision a reality. It 
was said the Visiting Justices would 
report to the Secretary of State, as if 
they were officers of that Minister; but, 
surely, it;was'desirable that there should 
be some independent authority to report 
on the condition of a gaol. It would be 
an advantage to the Secretary of State 
to have some check on the Prison Com- 
missioners and Inspectors. The magis- 
trates were a local body interested in 
knowing all about the gaols to which 
prisoners were sent, the effect of the 
sentences passed on prisoners, and the 
like :—the Judges, who had to go to 
different parts of the country, were not 
exactly in the same position as local 
magistrates in regard to those matters. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the noble Ear! had not 
told them what would be the result of 
a report by the Visiting Justices to the 
Quarter Sessions. It would be simply 
nil—the report would lie upon the 
Table, and no action would be taken 
upon it. The Bill provided that the 
Visiting Justices should report to an 
authority who had power to act in the 
matter—namely, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; and so far 
as publicity went, that would be ensured 
by the Reports of the Prison Commis- 
sioners, which by the 10th clause were 


to be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 


Earl Beauchamp 
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ment. The Visiting Justices would go 
over the gaol, and see the prisoners and 
hear if they had any complaint to make. 
That which they would do under this 
Bill they had done before—they were 
the proper body to see if prisoners were 
properly treated—to see that no oppres- 
sion on the part of authorities in the 
gaols was used as against prisoners. He 
should be sorry to see the Amendment 
introduced into the Bill. 

Lorp SELBORNE explained that 
what his noble Friend near him (the 
Earl of Kimberley) desired to point out 
was, that the magistrates would be de- 
prived by the Bill of powers which they 
at present exercised, and which it was 
most desirable they should still exer- 
cise. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, one or two 
instances of hard treatment in gaols had 
happened lately. Suspicion of hard 
treatment might arise in cases where 
accidental death took place, or epidemic 
disease in the prison had proved fatal, 
or been communicated in the neighbour- 
hood. Questions would assuredly be 
asked of the Visitors at the next quarter 
sessions. He thought it would be much 
better that a written Report of the 
condition of the gaol should be given to 
the Quarter Sessions than that a vivd voce 
account only should be obtainable. 

Lorp DENMAN said, there was no 
necessity for the clause proposed by 
the noble Lord (Lord Leigh), because 
Visiting Justices would always let their 
brother magistrates know what was 
passing between them and the Home 
Office. In the county to which he had 
the honour to belong, they had lost one 
of the best Visiting Justices that ever 
lived (Mr. Mundy), and no successor 
would be elected to that honourable 
gentleman who would not explain 
all proceedings. No notice of this 
(Prisons) Bill had been taken for the 
Quarter Sessions, and no objection was 
made to it. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY 
ported the Amendment. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that to a 
certain extent, the principle of this Bill 
was already carried out in Worcester- 
shire. The gaol at Worcester had for 
some time ceased to be under the con- 
trol of the Quarter Sessions, the county 
gaol had ceased to be under the control 
of the County Justices, and the whole 
jurisdiction in respect of the city gaol 
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and the county gaol had been trans- 
ferred to a Committee of Visitors of 
Prisons. He saw no reason why any- 
thing should be done to create an ano- 
malous jurisdiction after arrangements 
had been made, or were proposed to be 
made, by means of the Bill under consi- 
deration, for the efficient management 
of prisons. Why should they, when 
they created one authority entrusted 
with the proper supervision of prisons, 
create another by which nothing could 
be done ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his vote 
would be determined by the considera- 
tion that the Bill, as it stood, would 
practically put an end to the local super- 
vision of prisons. He strongly objected 
to any proposal which could have the 
effect of decreasing local interest in 
prison discipline. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON admitted that there was some 
force in what had been said in support 
of the proposed Amendment, and was 
willing to undertake that before the 
Report on’ the Bill, the whole question 
should be carefully considered ; and he 
hoped to be able to make a proposal 
that would meet the views of the noble 
Lord who had moved the Amendment 
and those who thought with him. 

Viscount CARDWELL supported the 
Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
it would not be difficult to deal with the 
broad principle contained in the Amend- 
ment, if patience were exercised until 
the Bill was reported to their Lord- 
ships. 

On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 58; Not-Contents 80: 
Majority 22. 


CONTENTS. 
Devonshire, D. Minto, E. 
Somerset, D. Morley, E. 
Westminster, D. Powis, E. 


Redesdale, E. 


Lansdowne, M. Sandwich, E. 


Amherst, E. Stradbroke, E. 
Bantry, E. Sydney, E. 
Belmore, E. Waldegrave, E. 
a E. Cardwell, V. 

owper, E. Halifax, V 
Ducie, E. Hardi ? Vv 
Fortescue, E. 3 (oem. rf Sed 
Granville, E. Beaumont, L. 
Harrowby, E. Blachford, L. 
Ilchester, E. Boyle, L. (#. Cork and 
Jersey, E. Orrery.) [Teller] 


Kimberley, E. 
Lanesborough, E. 


Carew, L. 
Carysfort, L. (Z. Carys- 
Lovelace, E. : 


Sort.) 
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Clinton, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Hammond, L. 

Hanmer, L. 

Hatherton, L. 

Houghton, L. 

Leigh, L.  [ Zeller.] 

Lyveden, L. 

Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 

Monson, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) 

Romilly, L. 

Rossie, L. (ZL. Kinnaird.) 
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Saye and Sele, L. 

Selborne, L 

Sherborne, L. 

Somerton, L. (Z. Nor- 
<r 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 

Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 

Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 
Jield.) 

Sudeley, L. 

Vaux of Harrowden, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cairns, L. (ZL. Chan- 


cellor.) 


Manchester, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 


Bath, M. 

Bute, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Beaconsfield, E. 
Beauchamp, EK. 
Bradford, E. 
Cadogan, E. 
Coventry, E. 
Gainsborough, E. 
Lindsey, E. 
Morton, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Verulam, E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 
Wilton, E. 


Bridport, V. 

Clancarty, V. (E. Clan- 
carty.) 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller. ] 

Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 

Strathallan, V. 

Templetown, V. 


Chichester, L. Bp. 


Abinger, L. 

Airey, L. 

Alington, L. 

Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 

Aveland, L. ‘ 

Bagot, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 

Chelmsford, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 

Clonbrock, L. 

Cloncurry, L. 


(E. 


Colville of Culross, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

Crofton, L. 

D’L’Isleand Dudley, L. 

Denman, L. 

de Ros, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 

Digby, L. 

Dunmore, L. (#. Duz- 
more.) 

Elphinstone, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Forester, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Gordon of Drumearn,L. 

Gormanston, L. (PV. 
Gormanston.) 

Grey de Radcliffe, L. 
(V. Grey de Wilton.) 

Grinstead, L. (£. Ennis- 
killen.) 

Hampton, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, L. 
Henniker.) 

Heytesbury, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (If. Headfort.) 

Leconfield, L. 

Manners, L. 

Minster, L. (Af. Conyng- 
ham.) 

Oranmore and Browne, 
L 


(L. 


Oriel, L. (V. Masse- 
reene.) 

Ormonde, L. (HZ. Or- 
monde.) 

Penrhyn, L. 

Sackville, L, 

Saltersford, L. (£. Cours 
town.) 

Silchester, L. (£. Long- 

Sord 
Sinclair, L. 
Skelmersdale, L. 

{ Teller.] 
Walsingham, L. 
Winmarleigh, L. 
Zouche of MHaryng- 

worth, L 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 15 (Visits to prison by any 
justice), agreed to. 


Partil. Svpprementat Provistons. 


As to Obligation to Maintain Prisons. 


Clause 16 (Termination of local obli- 
gation to maintain prisons), agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Compensation to be made 
in place of prison accommodation), 
agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Compensation to be made 
to prison authority in respect of accom- 
modation provided for prisoners of some 
other authority). 

Eart COWPER pointed out that by 
Clause 17, where the prison accommo- 
dation was insufficient the prison autho- 
rity was to pay into the Exchequer £120 
for every additional cell that was re- 
quired ; and the clause in the commence- 
ment recognized the principle that where 
the accommodation provided was more 
than was required, the prison authority 
should receive compensation of the same 
amount. What was thus given, however, 
with one hand was taken away with the 
other, and he therefore moved the omis- 
sion of the words which so took it away 
—namely, from the words ‘‘ Secretary of 
State” in line 18 to the word “that” in 
line 20. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, the Pro- 
viso, the omission of which was moved, 
was directed against a different case 
from that to which the noble Earl al- 
luded—namely, where the county had 
been extravagant, or had through mis- 
calculation built largely in excess of 
what was required. In such a case the 
loss must fall somewhere, and it was 
considered that the county, and not the 
Imperial Treasury, should bear the bur- 
den. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
understood to say that when the Go- 
vernment took over a prison with ex- 
cessive accommodation, they ought to 
pay in the event of their being able to 
make that accommodation available for 
prisoners from another county. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
the noble Earl that the effect of his 
Amendment would be to throw upon the 
public funds a charge which it could not 
be supposed would be sanctioned by the 
other House. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 
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Committee. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 19 agreed to. 


Clauses 20 to 23 (As to contracts and 
debts), agreed to. 


Clauses 24 to 29 (As to classification 
and commitment of prisoners), agreed to. 


Clauses 30 to 32 (As to jurisdiction), 
agreed to. 


As to Discontinuance of Prisons. 


Clause 33 (Power of Secretary of State 
to discontinue prisons). 

Tue Eart or POWIS moved an 
Amendment, with the object of restoring 
the clause to the form in which it was 
introduced in the other House. The 
clause as it stood empowered the Secre- 
tary of State to abolish the local gaols 
in counties having less than a certain 
population. In his opinion, one gaol 
should be kept up in all counties for the 
convenience of untried prisoners, who 
might otherwise be conveyed to places 
far distant from their homes, where they 
would be unable to communicate with 
their legal advisers and their witnesses 
without incurring considerable expense 
and being otherwise subjected to disad- 
vantage. It would not cost much to 
keep up one or two of the smaller gaols 
which it was contemplated to abolish, 
the expense of maintaining a small staff 
of officers and of keeping the premises 
in repair being very slight. In this case 
area was quité as much a matter of con- 
sideration as population. The loss of 
the gaol would certainly lead to the 
abolition of the Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, and so seriously affect the con- 
stitutional position and completeness of 
the county. 


An Amendment moved, 


In page 12, lines 40 and 41, to omit ‘‘ unless 
the Secretary of State otherwise order, for spe- 
cial reasons to be stated in his order.”—(TZhe 
Earl of Powis.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP thought that 
the arguments of the noble Earl went 
far to prove the necessity of the words 
which he sought to strike out of the 
clause. The noble Earl appeared to 
think that inconvenience might ariso 
from the Secretary of State making such 
Orders as would inconvenience the pub- 
lic; but he had never known a Secretary 
of State who was likely to disregard the 
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convenience of the public. The pro- 
visions of the Bill, by requiring the 
Order of the Secretary of State to be laid 
before Parliament before it could be en- 
forced, afforded an efficient guarantee 
against an abuse of the power by that 
Minister. He declined to accept the 
dictum of the noble Earl, that require- 
ments under this section should be regu- 
lated by the extent of the area of the 
county. The case of the gaol of the 
county of Rutland, where a few prison- 
ers were maintained at an expense of 
£117 per head per annum, was an in- 
stance showing the necessity for abolish- 
ing prisons of that class. The noble 
Earl had drawn a harrowing picture of 
the untried prisoner being unable to 
communicate with his friends and his 
legal advisers; but he must submit that 
such inconvenience must necessarily be 
occasionally endured, because it would 
be impossible to keep up gaols in all 
parts of a large county like Lincolnshire 
in order to the convenience of untried 
prisoners. The Bill contained provisions 
that mitigated the hardship upon the 
prisoners who were to be removed out of 
their own counties, and to enable the 
Visiting Justices of their district to have 
access to them at all times. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Effect of discontinuance of 
prison), agreed to. 


Clauses 35 and 36 (Status of prison 
officers), agreed to. 


On Clause 35, 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, it en- 
abled the Secretary of State to take over 
the present officials of prisons, who at 
present were local officers, and to re- 
distribute them as he might think pro- 
per, for the performance of the same or 
analogous duties. It was feared by 
many that great hardships would be 
caused to them if they were moved from 
place to place. He hoped that some 
assurance would be given that all the 
circumstance of these officials would be 
fully considered. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP promised that 
great care should be taken in carrying 
out the provisions of -this clause so that 
no injustice should be done to the pre- 
sent officials. 
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Clauses 37 to 54 (As to miscellaneous 
matters), agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Arrangement and arbitra- 
tion), agreed to. 


Clauses 56 to 61 (Definitions), agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE, on ris- 
ing to call attention to the Correspond- 
ence between the Earl of Redesdale and 
the Postmaster General laid before the 
House on the 28th June last; and to 
move a Resolution, remarked that no 
man had been a more consistent sup- 
porter of the Government than himself ; 
but that, as Chairman of Committees 
appointed by the House to watch over 
its private legislation, he had thought it 
his duty to take the course he was now 
pursuing. He desired that, at any rate, 
the responsibility in respect of these 
clauses should rest upon the House, 
and not upon himself. The provisions 
which the Post Office sought to intro- 
duce into certain Private Bills appeared 
to him objectionable, not in themselves, 
but because they would be of piecemeal 
and partial application in the country, 
and as the Postmaster General had 
challenged his right to veto them, he 
had deemed it right to bring the ques- 
tion under the notice of the House. In 
the Correspondence which had passed 
on the subject, the Postmaster General 
reminded him that the assent of the 
Crown must be given to any Private 
Bill affecting Crown property before it 
could pass. That statement was, no 
doubt, true, but it applied only to 
landed property of the Crown, which 
could only be dealt with in special Bills 
relating to particular cases. The Post 
Office clauses. were of a different cha- 
racter altogether. They were to a con- 
siderable extent positive enactments con- 
ferring certain rights and privileges 
upon the Postmaster General as against 
the corporations or companies in whose 
Bills they were to be inserted. Now, if 
those clauses were required on public 
grounds, they ought, in his opinion, to 
be applied to all companies, in all parts 
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of the Kingdom, and not merely to those 
who happened to have particular Bills 
before Parliament. In one town a Gas 
Bill would subject the gas works to the 
penalties laid down by the Postmaster 
General, while the waterworks in the 
same town which had no Bill would es- 
cape scot-free. A corporation with a 
Bill was made liable, while the companies 
in the same place were not. That seemed 
to him an extremely unfair mode of 
proceeding with regard to public pro- 
perty. Whatever provisions the Post- 
master General might think necessary 
for the working of the telegraphs ought, 
in his opinion, to be uniform in their 
application, and to form the subject of 
public legislation. He accordingly de- 
clined to sanction the introduction of the 
clauses referred to in the private Bills. 
His views on the subject were fully em- 
bodied in the Correspondence which he 
now moved should be laid before the 
House, and he trusted the subject would 
receive from their Lordships the atten- 
tion which, in his opinion, it deserved. 


Moved, “That it is not expedient to agree to 
the introduction of the clauses proposed by the 
Post Office for partial protection of their tele- 
graphs into certain private Bills.” —(The Earl of 
Redesdale). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR fully 
acknowledged the great energy and ac- 
tivity which his noble Friend had always 
shown in the conduct of Private Busi- 
ness, and the great weight of his autho- 
rity on that subject ; but he was never- 
theless of opinion that, in the present 
instance, he had taken an altogether un- 
tenable position. The Resolution he had 
submitted to the House was, he would 
venture to say, without parallel in Par- 
liamentary history. His noble Friend 
did not say that the clauses to which he 
referred were improper clauses—he only 
said that they ought to be made general. 
Whether the clauses in question ought 
to be introduced into certain private 
Bills was a point which his noble Friend 
was perfectly entitled to raise. He 
might have moved that one of those Bills 
should be considered in Committee of 
the Whole House, and he might then 
have taken the opinion of the House 
upon the clauses to which he objected. 
But instead of following that course— 
which would have been in accordance 
with Parliamentary practice—his noble 
Friend had introduced a Motion apply- 


The Earl of Redesdale 
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ing to "particular clauses in something 
like half-a-hundred Bills, and the result 
might be this—The House might be 
induced —though that was not very 
likely—to accept the Motion, and when 
the clauses in question came before it in 
each of those Bills it might vote in the 
opposite way. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
entirely protested against the Motion, 
and in all friendliness challenged his 
noble Friend to produce a single example 
of such a course as he proposed being 
adopted in either House of Parliament. 
What was the nature of the clauses to 
which the Motion of his noble Friend 
applied? They were simply intended 
to prevent Gas and other companies who 
had obtained power to carry out public 
improvements from meddling with the 
telegraph wires and poles without ob- 
taining the consent of the Postmaster 
General or his representatives; and if 
such interferences took place penalties 
were made exigible. These were, surely, 
safe provisions. As an example of the 
kind of cases for which some provision 
of that kind was necessary, he might 
mention that, at Manchester, some work- 
men finding telegraph wires in their 
way, cut them without notice, and thus 
caused great inconvenience to the pub- 
lic. There were now something like 60 
Private Bills which had come up from 
the other House, in which the Post 
Office Department had proposed in the 
other House that those protective clauses 
should be inserted. Into a great num- 
ber of them they were introduced with 
the consent of the promoters; but with 
regard to others objections were made 
by the promoters. Those objections 
were considered by Select Committees of 
the other House, and the result was that 
the clauses were inserted either as they 
had been first proposed or, in some parti- 
cular cases, with modifications suited to 
the locality in which they were to be 
applied. Those Bills had come up to 
their Lordships’ House, and the ques- 
tion which his noble Friend raised was 
whether it was right that that House 
should reject those clauses which, after 
consideration and in many instances 
with the consent of the promoters had 
been inserted in the other House. There 
was also a certain number of other Bills 
—bringing the whole up to about 100— 
as to which the question was sub judice 
in this House, whether clauses of that 
description should be introduced. There- 


Resolution. 
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fore, what his noble Friend proposed 
was that they should undo what had 
been done in the other House in the 
case of some 60 Bills, and declare what 
they would refuse to do in respect to 
some 40 more Bills. His noble Friend 
said that if those clauses were proper to 
be introduced, they ought to be intro- 
duced by a general measure. He con- 
ceded that it might be advisable to in- 
troduce those clauses by a general 
measure, and there was a strong pro- 
bability that they would be so intro- 
duced ; but still, it was new to him that 
it was contrary to Parliamentary prac- 
tice or at all unusual when the promoters 
of private Bills came to Parliament for 
powers to enable them to interfere with 
public property or public rights of a 
particular kind, for Parliament to put 
them under terms requiring them in 
executing such powers not to do injury 
to those public rights. It was the most 
common of all cases for Parliament to 
require clauses of that kind to be in- 
serted. His noble Friend had complained 
that the Government had brought in 
an additional Bishoprics Bill, and occu- 
pied the time of Parliament with that, 
whereas they ought to have endeavoured 
to pass a general Bill in regard to those 
clauses. With all courtesy he told his 
noble Friend that the Government must 
be the judges in a matter of that kind. 
He demurred to the proposition that 
because it might be desirable hereafter 
to have a general measure on that sub- 
ject, therefore they were to allow the 
promoters of a number of Private Bills 
to carry them through Parliament, to 
acquire vested interests, and to meddle 
with public property without putting 
them under reasonable terms as to the 
exercise of those powers for which they 
weresoliciting Parliament. He would com- 
mend to the attention of his noble Friend 
the passage in Sir Erskine May’s valu- 
able book as to the Practice of Parlia- 
ment in regard to Private Bills. That 
work gave the history of what was done 
generally by the public Departments in 
regard to such Bills. The authorities of 
those Departments in both Houses fre- 
quently suggested Amendments in Pri- 
vate Bills, which were either agreed to 
by the promoters, or the promoters sug- 
gested similar Amendments of their own 
for the same purpose. The Board of 
Trade assisted at the revision of Railway 
Bills, and suggested such Amendments as 
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they thought necessary for the protection 
of the public, or for the saving of private 
rights. The Home Secretary exercised 
a similar supervision over turnpike road 
Bills. When, again, Private Bills af- 
fected places where there were naval 
dockyards, the Admiralty required pro- 
tective clauses to be inserted. And so 
the Board of Trade, the Board of Health, 
the Treasury—in fact, there was not a 
single Department of the State which 
was not in the habit of watching in that 
way over the public interests committed 
to it, and of having the Private Bills of 
the year submitted to it, with a view to 
the insertion in them before Committees 
of both Houses of provisions analogous 
to those which the Post Office now re- 
quired in the case of the telegraphs. 
Finding in Private Bills powers taken 
the exercise of which would interfere 
with the telegraphs under their protec- 
tion, the Post Office Department framed 
a set of model clauses, moderate and 
proper for their purpose, and they asked 
Parliament in the case of every such Bill 
to adopt them. Those clauses, in the 
great majority of instances, had been 
inserted without the slightest objection 
on the part of the promoters until they 
came to that House, when they found 
they had an unexpected ally in his noble 
Friend, who became their champion; 
and, although they had assented to the 
insertion of the clauses in the other 
House, those Gentlemen would be ex- 
ceedingly glad to have them rejected in 
their Lordships’ House. It was perfectly 
right, when an application was made in 
that House to have those clauses inserted 
in any Bill, that the question should be 
fairly considered whether there was a 
justification for their insertion; but a 
sweeping Resolution like that proposed 
by his noble Friend was an entirely 
different matter. The Post Office was 
only following the practice adopted by 
every other Department, yet his noble 
Friend said they were to have no protec- 
tion until they had a general measure. 
But he submitted that those who came 
to Parliament for powers, in the exercise 
of which they might cause inconvenience 
to the telegraphic system of the country 
might fairly be put under the terms 
which Parliament thought just and 
reasonable. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
surprised that the noble Earl the Chair- 
man of Committees, having a strong 
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opinion, rightly or wrongly, that those 
clauses ought not to be introduced into 
Private Bills in the present manner, 
should have brought the matter before 
their Lordships. The noble Earl had 
suggested that the remedy on this sub- 
ject would be to pass a general Bill with 
regard to it. In answer to that remark, 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack said that it was too late for Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce such 
a Bill this Session. He (Earl Granville) 
thought Her Majesty's Government 
ought to give a pledge that they would 
prepare and introduce such a Bill in the 
next Session. 


After a few words from the Earl of 
Powls, 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD said, 
he quite admitted that a general Act on 
this subject should be passed, and Her 
Majesty’s Government would undertake 
the duty of bringing in a general Bill. 
But he trusted that after the declaration 
on the part of the Government, there 
would be no further opposition to the 
Bills—of which the number was con- 
siderable—now before the House await- 
ing its sanction, and in which great 
interest was felt. 

Tue Eartor REDESDALE, in reply, 
said, he regarded these clauses as unjust, 
and the promise just given by the Prime 
Minister, in fact, admitted that they were 
so. Of course, if their Lordships took upon 
themselves the responsibility of sanc- 
tioning the insertion of them, it would 
be useless to press his Motion; but he 
must observe that their sanction of them 
was the worst precedent in his time with 
regard to Private Legislation. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Confessional in the 


CONFESSIONAL IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND—“ THE PRIEST IN ABSO- 
LUTION.”—QUESTION. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the notice which appeared in the 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical Gazette”’ of the 15th of 
June, that the Lord Chancellor had ap- 
pointed the Rev. Edgar Herman Cross 
to the Rectory of St. Nicholas, Lewes, 
Sussex; and to ask the Lord Chancellor, 
Whether he was aware that the name of 
the Rev. Edgar Herman Oross appeared 
in the list of members of the Society of 
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the Holy Cross, the Society which coun- 
tenance the use of the book called 
‘The Priest in Absolution?” The noble 
Lord said the public opinion—and he 
believed it to be right—was that no one 
more than the noble and learned Lord 
himself disapproved the proceedings of 
this Society, and it was difficult to 
understand how this appointment was 
made. It might be said that the Rev. 
Mr. Cross was an excellent man; but he 
hardly expected that would be said by 
the noble and learned Lord, because 
there were excellent clergymen in every 
Church. What we wanted in the Church 
of England were clergymen who would 
work honestly and consistently in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of that 
Church. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, my answer to the Question of the 
noble Lord must be in the negative. I 
am not aware of the fact he has stated 
in the Question. 

Tue Bishop or CHICHESTER said, 
he had instituted this gentleman to the 
parish referred to in the parish church, 
and in the presence of the parishioners, 
after having taken every possible pre- 
caution. With regard to this particular 
Society, how could the Lord Chancellor 
know anything of it, when the very 
existence of it he (the Bishop of Chi- 
chester) thought was unknown in that 
House until attention was called to it by 
the noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 
mittees? Therefore he hoped their Lord- 
ships would under these circumstances 
extend their indulgence to the Lord 
Chancellor and to himself with regard 
to this subject. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, that he understood the answer of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack in the sense that he had made no 
such appointment. [‘‘No, no!” ] The 
answer meant, therefore, that the noble 
and learned Lord did not know that the 
gentleman in question was a member of 
the Society of the Holy Cross. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, till Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer—Report— 
Public Offices and Buildings , (Metropolis) 
[No. 312]. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
maTES—Lesolutions [July 2 and 4] reported. 
Pustic Birts—Considered as amended—Factors 

Act Amendment * [168]. 

Withdrawn—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 

Act (1870) Amendment * [51]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0-a>>— 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
account of a boiler explosion at the 
Ravensdale Forge, near Tunstall, North 
Stafford, on the 26th ult., and by which 
ten persons lost their lives and thirty- 
five others were seriously injured; and, 
whether he will direct that some emi- 
nent legal gentleman be sent down to 
see that a complete and searching in- 
quiry may take place into the cause of 
that disaster ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received two or three depu- 
tations from one of the most valuable 
voluntary institutions in the country— 
the Manchester Steam Users Associa- 
tion—and that these deputations had 
pointed out to him the causes of various 
boiler explosions, and how it was that 
coroners’ inquests in such cases were 
very often not satisfactory. He felt 
bound to take this opportunity of bear- 
ing his testimony to the extreme value 
of that Association. In the course of 
the last six months its chief engineer 
had examined no less than 3,500 boilers, 
and had discovered 748 defects, 34 of 
which were dangerous; and the num- 
ber of accidents which this voluntary 
Association had prevented was, he be- 
lieved, enormous. On the occasion of 
the last deputation, he promised that as 
soon as he received information of any 
serious boiler explosion he would send 
counsel to represent the Home Office 
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at the coroner’s inquest, and this pro- 
mise he had fulfilled in connection with 
the explosion referred to by the hon. 
Member. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET— 
BESIKA BAY.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he has any objection to inform the 
House with what object Her Majesty’s 
Government have ordered the Fleet to 
Besika Bay ? 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he had a 
Question to put on the same subject— 
namely, to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will be good enough 
to inform the House the number and 
names of the vessels belonging to the 
Mediterranean Squadron ordered from 
the Pireus to Besika Bay; and, why 
they have been sent there in place of 
the Suez Canal? He wished to add, 
that if the Answer was not satisfactory, 
he would bring the Question forward 
on the Motion for going into Committee 
on the Navy Estimates. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the object with which the 
Fleet has been sent to Besika Bay is 
that it should be at a convenient station. 
The position of Besika Bay is a central 
one, which enables the Admiralty to 
communicate with rapidity, if necessary, 
with Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and with the British Go- 
vernment, and it is thought, therefore, 
to be a most convenient position for the 
Fleet. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) asks for the number 
and names of the vessels which have 
been sent there. Of course, there can 
be no objection, if he likes to move fora 
Return, to give him any particulars re- 
garding them; but I may say generally 
that there are eight vessels, of which 
seven are iron-clads and one an unar- 
moured frigate. The iron-clads are the 
Alexandra, the Swiftsure, the Pallas, the 
Sultan, the Devastation, the Rupert, and 
the Hotspur, and the unarmoured frigate 
is the Raleigh. The hon. Gentleman 
asks why they have been sent there in 
place of the Suez Canal. The answer 
is, that Besika Bay is a convenient and 
central station, and that the Suez Canal 
is not equally central. Moreover, there 
is no — reason why any vessel 
should be sent to the Suez Canal beyond 
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the one already stationed there, which | to the Speaker or to any hon. Member 


I believe is the Research, which has 
taken the place of the Hotspur. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE SPEAKER OF THIS 
HOUSE.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. PULESTON said, that after 
consultation with various hon. Members, 
and after hearing the satisfactory state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday, 
he had determined not to proceed this 
Session with the Motion of which he 
had given Notice, as to altering the Rule 
which enabled a Member, in Committee 
of the Whole House, to move any num- 
ber of times that ‘‘the Chairman do 
report Progress,’ or that ‘the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair.” 

Mr. PARNELL said, it would be in 
the recollection of the House that yes- 
terday, when the hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Blake) proposed on a 
question of Privilege to call attention to 
certain reports of speeches he (Mr. Par- 
nell) had elsewhere made, he expressed 
his willingness to make an explanation, 
if the Speaker and the House so de- 
sired. As the House had not accepted 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Leominster that his Motion should be 
treated as a question of Privilege, and 
as, from the position of the Motion on 
the Notice Paper, there was no imme- 
diate prospect of the hon. Member being 
able to bring the matter before the 
House, he thought it right to explain, 
in reference to a report of the expres- 
sions he used at a meeting on the 21st 
of April, that it was an inaccurate re- 
port, as he himself stated in the House 
shortly after the meeting was held. 
Perhaps he might be permitted also to 
remind the House, in reference to that 
report, that he had always, publicly 
and privately, in Ireland as well as 
England, repudiated any intention of 
obstructing the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. Any obstruction which he might 
seem to the House to have committed 
had happened after half-past 12, when 
he thought Business of importance should 
cease. With regard to the report which 
purported to give an abstract of a lecture 
delivered by him on June 17, he wished 
to say that he had not intended to use 
words, nor did he think he had used 


words, calculated to give any offence either 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





of that House; but, now that he saw 
the interpretation which had been put 
upon part of his observations by certain 
hon. Members of the House, he had 
only to express his regret that he should 
have made any allusion to the Speaker 
capable of misconstruction, for he cer- 
tainly had not intended to say anything 
offensive to the right hon. Gentleman, 
or hurtful to the feelings of any indivi- 
dual Member of that House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think no one can have 
sat in this House for a length of time 
without observing that the House is 
always ready to accept in a generous 
spirit any explanations of remarks of a 
personal character which are made by 
any of its Members upon matters that 
have occasioned difficulty among us, 
especially when those remarks have re- 
ference to speeches or observations made 
by hon. Members outside the walls of 
the House, and reported, as they gene- 
rally are, in a condensed, and possibly 
not altogether an accurate, form in the 
public Press. Therefore, although it 
is impossible not to feel that the hon. 
Member for Leominster (Mr. Blake) was 
justified, and deserved the thanks of 
this House, in taking notice of the re- 
port of words used by the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell)—words which, 
I am bound to say, we all lament, and 
which it would certainly have been bet- 
ter not to use—yet we must at the same 
time feel, after what the hon. Member 
has now said, that it is desirable we 
should let this matter drop, and that we 
should ask the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster not to take any further steps 
with regard to it. We cannot doubt 
that the hon. Member for Meath, al- 
though there may be two opinions as 
to his mode of promoting Business—we 
cannot deny that he has continually 
taken exception to proceeding with 
Business at a late hour, and he has al- 
ways given the reasons which he now 
states. We may differ as to whether he 
has always taken the best course; but 
as to his motives, we have no right to 
ask anything beyond that which he has 
always avowed in the House, and which 
he now affirms. I hope that after what 
the hon. Member has said, the House 
will accept his apology and rest satisfied. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As one of the 
Members who has held a seat longest in 
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this House, I may perhaps be permitted 
by the indulgence of the House to ex- 
press my entire concurrence in the very 
considerate and equitable observations 
which have just been made by my right 
hon. Friend opposite. I am quite con- 
vinced that in adopting that tone he 
is taking the course by far the most 

olitic in reference to the peculiar class 
of difficulties ‘with which he has had to 
contend, and I wish to express my 
great satisfaction at the fact that we 
have heard to-day the explanation of 
the hon. Member for Meath. I will 
express that satisfaction with one re- 
mark, and I hope that single remark 
will be excused. It appears to me that 
if any hon. Member of this House is so 
ill-advised on any occasion as to utter 
disparaging remarks outside the walls 
of this House in regard to the House it- 
self, the House is so strong that, in my 
opinion, it can afford very well, if it 
thinks fit, to pass by remarks of that 
description. But, Sir, there is one 
thing we neither can afford to do, nor 
ought we to desire to afford to do, and 
that is, we cannot, in my opinion, tole- 
rate any attack, direct or indirect, on the 
conduct ofour Speaker. By ‘‘Speaker”’ 
Ido not mean the present Speaker, but 
the Speaker as such and as known to the 
House. His conduct is liable to be 
challenged in the House; and if it is 
challenged anywhere, it ought to be 
challenged in the House. The very 
best Speaker that ever sat in that Chair 
—and, happily, it is hardly necessary to 
draw a comparison between one Speaker 
and another—cannot possibly be known 
outside the House as he is known within 
it; and, therefore, any assault or attack 
upon the Speaker outside the House 
never can carry with it its own cure, 
while an attack within the House ought 
to carry its own cure. On every occa- 
sion my feeling would be one of great 
leniency on the part of the House with 
regard to attacks upon itself; but in 
regard to remarks upon the Chair and 
on the impartiality of the Speaker in the 
administration of his high functions, I 
hope that such remarks as these will 
always be followed with vigilance and 
jealousy by the House, and that no dis- 
position will be shown to tolerate any 
offence which may be committed in that 
direction. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had heard with 
great and unfeigned pleasure the state- 
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ment of the hon. Member for Meath. 
He had never performed a more painful 
duty than that of drawing the attention 
of the House to the words used by the 
hon.Member. He felt it his duty to do 
this, because he knew that the hon. 
Member’s attention had been drawn 
privately to these words, and he had 
failed to hear any expression of regret 
fall from the hon. Member in that 
House with regard to them. He 
wished, with the indulgence of the 
House, to explain why it was he took 
this step. Between 5 and 6 o'clock 
on Tuesday morning last, when most 
hon. Members were thoroughly wearied 
in consequence of the House sitting so 
late, and when other hon. Members 
were leading them round the Lobbies so 
many times in order, as was now ex- 
plained, to facilitate Public Business, he 
regarded that conduct as a commentary 
on the speeches of the hon. Member for 
Meath, as reported in Zhe Times and The 
Daily Telegraph. One of these was deli- 
vered in a school-room attached to the 
Italian Church. He stated the sub- 
stance of those speeches as nearly as he 
could from memory, and on being chal- 
lenged to produce the words, a noble 
Lord opposite was good enough to 
supply him with a cutting of The Times 
containing the speech at Hatton Garden, 
which, by permission of the Chairman, 
he read to the House. That hon. Gen- 
tleman, after listening for some time, 
stopped it, with the intimation that it 
should be brought before the Speaker 
and the House. He (Mr. Blake) then 
attempted to put a Question as to the 
truthfulness of the reports, but was 
stopped on the ground that the Ques- 
tion was out of Order, and he was there- 
fore obliged to give Notice that he 
would bring it forward as a matter of 
Privilege, and therefore he had no alter- 
native but to put his Notice of Motion 
on the Paper. That Motion he now 
wished to withdraw, and he hoped what 
had occurred would not be lost on other 
hon. Members. He had seen the report 
of’ a meeting held on Wednesday last, 
at which reference was made to trials of 
physical strength. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
hon. Member was out of Order in re- 
ferring to that subject. 

Mr. BLAKE then repeated he would 
withdraw the Motion of which he had 
given Notice. 
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Mr. BIGGAR: I should not have 
risen but for one observation which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, who has 
formed an opinion from an imperfect 
report. I was present when the speech 
complained of was delivered, and it did 
not strike me at the timé, hearing the 
exact words used, that my hon. Friend 
did speak disrespectfully of the Speaker. 
As to the other issue, I do not offer any 
opinion; but so far as the speech re- 
ferred to the Speaker of this House, I 
did not think then, and I do not think 
now, that my hon. Friend did speak 
disrespectfully, or that he intended to 
do so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—! Ola — 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—NAVAL EDUCATION—H.M.S. 
“INFLEXIBLE.” 


OBSERVATIONS. RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the course of study pursued 
at the Naval University at Greenwich, 
said, that the education of naval officers, 
although a less sensational topic than 
other controversies connected with the 
Navy, was a question of the utmost im- 
portance. Some years ago he had in- 
vited the attention of the House to the 
Report of the Committee on the higher 
education of naval officers, and he had 
never ceased to watch the Naval Uni- 
versity at Greenwich with the deepest 
interest. While admitting that the re- 
sources of that University had in the 
main been well applied, the recent Re- 
port of the Committee, appointed by the 
Admiralty to inquire into the organiza- 
tion of the College, suggested some 
doubts as to whether the studies of half- 
pay officers, who were voluntary students, 
had been in all cases judiciously chosen. 
There was reason to apprehend that the 
Naval University had failed to removeone 
most serious defect in naval education. 
He referred to that essentially important 
subject for naval officers, a knowledge 
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of foreign languages. There was a two- 
fold object in the establishment of the 
College — first, to increase the tech- 
nical knowledge and skill of officers; 
and, secondly, to cultivate their general 
intelligence. Such being the objects, 
the question was whether there was not 
some reason to apprehend, from the 
Report of the Committee, that the study 
of mathematics had been too rigorously 
insisted upon. In the words of the 
Committee of Inquiry—‘“‘ The back-bone 
of the instruction at the Naval College 
consists of mathematics.” The Com- 
mittee did not depreciate the importance 
of mathematics as the foundation of 
many branches of study essential to a 
naval officer, but they were of opinion 
that only a limited knowledge was ne- 
cessary for the effective performance of 
the technical duties of a seaman, and for 
the practical application of those branches 
of physics and applied mechanics, which 
most immediately concerned his profes- 
sion. Few books could be more useful to 
a naval officer than Arnott’s Physics, and 
it was a work which could be mastered 
without mathematics. To the scientific 
artillerist and shipbuilder, or to under- 
stand the theory as distinguished from 
the practice of navigation, mathematics 
were essential, but they would do no- 
thing to supply quickness of eye to the 
pilot, or fertility of resource to the sea- 
man. He would like to refer to some 
remarks on this subject made by Pro- 
fessor Faraday in giving evidence before 
the Publie Schools Commission— 

“T should like,” he said, “a profound scholar 
to indicate to me what he understands by the 
training of the mind in a literary sense, includ- 
ing mathematics? What does the mind learn 
by that training? Does it learn that which en- 
ables a man to give a reason in natural things 
for an effect which happens from certain causes, 
or why in any emergency or event he does or 
should do this, that, or the other? It does not 
suggest the least thing in these matters.” 

He need not pursue the subject further. 
No doubt mathematics were of special 
value to naval officers and would form 
the groundwork of any complete course 
of naval education; but in the case of 
half-pay officers, the time at their dis- 
posal at Greenwich was not sufficient for 
a complete course of training, and if 
their limited time were too largely occu- 
pied with mathematics, there would be 
reason to fear that subjects of more prac- 
tical importance would be neglected. 
The students at the College were not 
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idle. Captain Curme informed the Com- 
mittee that he studied 10 hours a-day. 
Yet, notwithstanding their assiduity, 
the officers had no time at their disposal 
for many valuable subjects. One lieu- 
tenant stated in evidence that— 


‘‘ The lectures on physics were so few that he 
could not possibly have got his first-class certi- 
ficate in them, or in winds and currents, if he 
had not availed himself of private tuition. For 
the last month there was an extra lecture on 
steam, from four to five o’clock, twice a-week. 
If he had had the same in physics it would have 
made a great deal of difference. Moreover, on 
winds and currents, there was no lecture during 
the last two months he was there.” 


Experimental physics, practical mecha- 
nics, modern languages, and Interna- 
tional Law were recommended by the 
Committee as alternative subjects of 
equal value with the higher mathematics. 
In making this recommendation the 
Committee had said— 

“We wish to guard ourselves against approv- 


ing a course of study which should be chosen 
simply because it was easier.” 


Whatever the subject selected by the 
candidate, they recommended that the 
standard of examination should be such 
as implied in the student both dili- 
gence and aptitude. The reasons why 
so much importance—he might say un- 
due importance—was given to the mathe- 
matical studies of the senior officers at 
Greenwich were not far to seek. Prior 
to the establishment of the Naval College, 
mathematics was the only subject, not 
strictly of a professional character, which 
was systematically taught in the Navy. 
The consequence was that the majority 
of the superior officers, who distinguished 
themselves by their scholastic attain- 
ments, were mathematicians, and they 
naturally attached special value to the 
subject in which they were themselves 
most proficient. There was a tendency 
generally, in educational matters, to get 
intoa groove. This tendency was speci- 
ally pointed out in the Report of the 
Public Schools Commission. As they 
justly observed, a master could only teach 
those branches of knowledge in which 
he had himself beeninstructed; and it was 
only natural that he should attach the 
highest importance to those studies, in 
which he was himself proficient. Follow- 
ing the opinion of the recent Greenwich 
Committee, he would urge that the 
course of study for commanders and 
captains should be varied, and that they 
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should be allowed to make their own 
choice of studies from among the various 
subjects which were recognized at the 
College. They should be examined 
periodically, and as a further guarantee 
for their diligence and discipline they 
should be placed on full pay so long as 
they were permitted to reside at the 
College. The Committee on higher 
education were of opinion that the study 
of French was of particular importance, 
and they further recommended that op- 
portunities should be afforded for learn- 
ing German. The attention of the 
Committee had been specially directed 
to this subject by several most compe- 
tent witnesses. They examined Colonel 
Williams, who had been for five years 
Instructor in Fortification at the Royal 
Naval College, and who told them that 
ignorance of French and German was 
the thing from which our naval service 
suffered more than anything else. Com- 
mander Wharton, who had obtained the 
Beaufort testimonial, went so far to say 
that French was a far more useful sub- 
ject for the average naval officer to study 
than mechanics. Passing to the evi- 
dence collected by the recent Committee 
on the Naval College, he might refer 
to the evidence of Captain Curme, an 
officer who had passed successfully 
through a course at Greenwich, and 
who expressed himself as follows :-— 

‘¢ There is no one thing in which most of us feel 
our deficiency more than in the fact that so few 
of us are linguists. I am sorry to say that fre- 
quently a foreign officer comes on board one of 


our ships and it is rare to find anybody that can 
talk to him.” 


If he were allowed to refer to informa- 
tion obtained from private sources, the 
House would be surprised to know how 
deficient naval officers were in the know- 
ledge of languages. In time of war the 
knowledge of languages was, as a mat- 
ter of course, still more essential. 
The advantages of a knowledge of 
languages to a naval officer in a 
high command were never more con- 
spicuously illustrated than in the opera- 
tions of the combined fleets off Car- 
thagena. The consultations with the 
Admirals in command of the combined 
squadron, and the negotiations with the 
leaders of the Intransigentes required 
the constant use of many languages. 
The success achieved by Sir Hastings 
Yelverton in sustaining the honour and 
authority of England, without resorting 
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to open hostilities, was due not only to 
the tact, which he displayed, but to his 
rare facilities for carrying on a personal 
intercourse in many languages. Was 
it not reasonable to infer that many 
little wars might have been prevented 
by a timely explanation in the language 
understood by the enemy? In short, 
the study of languages was obviously so 
essential to the efficiency of the Navy 
that the sole question was as to how it 
could be most effectually encouraged. 
The only direct step which had hitherto 
been taken by the Admiralty had been 
to issue a Circular, in July, 1874, invit- 
ing candidates to offer themselves for 
examination in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Portuguese. The 
names of successful candidates were to 
be noted for employment in flag and 
senior officer’s ships, as Interpreters of 
the First or Second Class. When so 
appointed, those of the First Class were 
to receive an allowance of 2s. 6d. a-day, 
and those of the Second Class an allow- 
ance of 1s. 6d., in addition to their pay. 
A reference to the Navy List showed 
that only three commanders and 10 lieu- 
tenants had passed the examination. 
This was a number obviously too small 
for the requirements of the Navy, and 
the inference might reasonably be drawn 
that further inducements were necessary. 
Admiral Shadwell’s Committee had re- 
ported that it would be advantageous 
to the public service if, under suitable 
regulations, officers could be permitted 
to visit foreign countries for the purpose 
of studying the languages. They were 
to be placed on full pay and allowed 
harbour-service time if on their return 
they could pass the prescribed examina- 
tion. As a further inducement to offi- 
cers to qualify as interpreters, the Com- 
mittee recommended that all officers who 
had successfully passed the required 
examinations should receive the extra 
allowance whenever they were placed 
on full pay. The Committee concluded 
their recommendations on the subject 
of foreign languages with a reference to 
the suggestions of Admiral Milne, who 
advised that on foreign stations, when 
in harbour, captains should be directed 
to obtain the services of French and 
drawing masters; and that some pecu- 
niary aid should be given by the Admi- 
ralty to young officers in difficulty to 
pay such masters. He (Mr. Brassey) 
most earnestly recommended to the pre- 
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sent Admiralty the adoption of these 
suggestions. The English Navy was 
behind the Navies of all the other Euro- 
pean Powers, except, perhaps, the 
French, in this: most valuable attain- 
ment; and while the French were im- 
proving very much in this respect, and 
specially in their knowledge of English, 
he was assured that among the younger 
officers of our own Service there was even 
less disposition than formerly existed to 
apply themselves to this study. ‘In the 
opinion of the responsible ‘authorities at 
Greenwich, it was impossible to impart 
the requisite knowledge at the Naval 
University. It was in foreign countries 
that it could be most effectually acquired. 
Every naval officer ought to spend a 
portion of his half-pay abroad, until he 
had mastered at least one foreign lan- 
guage thoroughly. The strongest re- 
commendations on this behalf had been 
made by the Committee on Naval Edu- 
cation, and by individual officers of the 
highest distinction.. He ventured, there- 
fore, to hope that the Admiralty would no 
longer hesitate to adopt the remedial mea- 
sures required to supply the most serious 
educational deficiency of our Naval Ser- 
vice. In urging the subject of the revision 
of the course of study at Greenwich on 
the attention of the Admiralty, he wished 
to guard himself against being mis- 
understood. He was not an opponent, 
but, on the contrary, an advocate of a 
special mathematical training for the 
Navy. His remarks applied exclusively 
to the case of senior officers of the rank 
of captain or commander, who went to 
Greenwich for short periods as voluntary 
students, and who, he ventured to. main- 
tain, should be allowed..a reasonable 
discretion in the choice of any branches 
of study, recognized and taught at the 
College, which they might desire to 
follow. 

Mr. E. J, REED rose to express his 
dissent from the observations of the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) on 
the study of mathematics, though he was 
quite at. one with his hon. Friend as to 
the importance of a knowledge of modern 
languages. ‘The hon. Gentleman had 
distinctly stated that only a limited 
knowledge of mathematics was neces- 
sary. He(Mr. Reed) was sorry to see 
that the study of that branch of science 
was openly discouraged in that House. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, the remarks 
to. which reference .was made were 
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quoted from the Report of the Green- 
wich Committee. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that it was 
chiefly on account of that Report that 
he had risen to address the House. He 
advised the Admiralty to receive with 
great care the Report of that Committee. 
The connection which he himself had 
had with the Public Service had afforded 
him opportunities of observing, first, 
the great advantage enjoyed by naval 
officers who possessed a competent know- 
ledge of mathematics; and, next, the 
great disadvantage which naval officers 
laboured under who had not that know- 
ledge. It was not too much to say that 
throughout the whole Naval Service there 
was a want of extensive acquaintance 
with mathematics and nautical science, 
and that it suffered in consequence. For 
instance, the movements of ships under 
the helm were not at all thoroughly 
understood by many naval officers from 
want of mathematical knowledge. The 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the late 
Professor Faraday in support of his 
view. But it unfortunately happened 
that men generally undervalued that with 
which they were least acquainted, and 
those persons who were conversant with 
the works of Professor Faraday know 
that one of the greatest drawbacks to 
their value was Faraday’s ignorance of 
mathematics, even in their elementary 
principles, and his inability to appreciate 
them. There were, no doubt, naval 
officers in every grade who were well ac- 
quainted with mathematics and with 
scientific principles; but they formed 
only a limited number, and we were 
entering upon a period when it was in- 
dispensable that naval officers should 
have mathematical knowledge at their 
fingers’ ends. Every officer undertaking 
not only the command of aship, but any 
responsible duties in connection with the 
ship, ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the mathematical principles on 
which the ship was regulated and in 
conformity with which he must handle 
her in times of danger. He was sorry 
to have to differ from the hon. Member 
who had rendered such good service to 
the Navy on different occasions ; and he 
asked the Admiralty not lightly to yield 
to the pressure put upon them to dis- 
courage the study of mathematics. We 
recently had an example of the great 
necessity that existed for mathematical 
knowledge in naval matters. The Se- 
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cretary of the Admiralty invited hon. 
Members the other day to go to see 
a model of the Jnflexible. Hon. Mem- 
bers went to see a model of the Jn- 
flexible, but they saw no such thing; 
they saw a shell, but there was not in it 
a single element which would determine 
the question at issue as to the distribu- 
tion of the weights. Any naval officer 
trained in mathematics must know that 
that model differed in almost every par- 
ticular from the ship itself, and that it 
threw no light on the solemn question 
at issue as regarded her stability, and 
that when such a model was placed 
before him, his ignorance, and not his 
knowledge, was presumed upon. All he 
could say was that the thing was ad- 
justed according to what the Admiralty 
thought right and proper to look at. 
No doubt persons unacquainted with 
mathematics would be unable to see in 
what that model failed. As a further 
illustration he might mention that the 
Inflecible and many other ships de- 
pended for the way in which they should 
be managed on the manner in which 
water was let into certain compart- 
ments to balance other compartments, 
and mathematical knowledge was es- 
sential as a basis for all such proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he agreed with 
the view of the hon. Member for Hast- 
ings (Mr. Brassey) with regard to mathe- 
matics rather than that of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed), who 
seemed to set an undue value on theo- 
retical, as distinguished from practical 
knowledge in the officers of the Navy. 
The latter was possessed in a greater 
degree by the officers in the Merchant 
Service in consequence of the actual 
knowledge and experience they acquired 
while being atsea. He maintained that 
though there were many good sailors 
and engineers in the Navy, there were 
far too many who at the pains of much 
study had acquired some share of book 
learning, but who yet failedina knowledge 
of that which was absolutely necessary 
to those whose success in the Merchant 
Service depended upon the safe naviga- 
tion of their vessels. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Brassey) had stated that, in his opinion, 
there was too much study of mathematics 
at the Naval University, and too little 
study of modern languages and Inter- 
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national Law. For his own part, he 
was more inclined to agree with the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed), that 
mathematics were really the foundation 
of Naval science, and that it was de- 
sirable that all Naval officers should have 
a competent knowledge of mathematics. 
There were only a limited number of 
hours in the day, and of days in the 
term, and it would be quite impossible 
within the time for many Naval officers 
to study modern languages with any 
effect. Many of the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Hastings, however, should 
receive attention ; and if anything could 
be done to increase the time that could 
be devoted to the study of modern lan- 
guages and International Law, he, indi- 
vidually, would be very much gratified. 
The hon. Gentleman had also recom- 
mended that the Naval officers with half- 
pay who attended the College should get 
a further inducement to pursue their 
studies by receiving full pay. Here, 
however, the financial objection arose, 
It was not without difficulty that they 
could make both ends meet, and he 
could hold out no hope that those officers 
should at present receive full pay. The 
matter, however, was deserving of atten- 
tion, and he should endeavour to see 
whether further inducements of any kind 
could be held out with the view of in- 
creasing the number of officers who 
would qualify under the Admiralty Cir- 
cular of 1874. Under it, only a few 
officers had qualified as interpreter ; but 
he would be very glad to see whether 
something more could not be done to 
induce them todo so. The hon. Member 
for Pembroke had made a very grave 
imputation on the Constructive Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, for his remarks 
meant that that department, in common 
with the Lords of the Admiralty, had 
exhibited a model of a ship which did 
not in the slightest degree represent it. 
Now, he had not the scientific reputation 
of the hon. Member ; but he was speak- 
ing on the authority of the department, 
and he gave that statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the most distinct and un- 
qualified contradiction. 

Mr. E. J. REED asked the hon. 
Gentleman, whether he was prepared to 
state on his own responsibility that the 
model in question was a model of the 
Inflexible ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, most de- 
cidedly and emphatically it was. He 
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had seen Mr. Barnaby, and asked him 
whether the model of the Jnflexible re- 
presented the ship, first intact, and 
then in certain conditions, and Mr. 
Barnaby said it did. He had no reason 
to doubt that statement. The model 
had not been prepared for this special 
occasion. It had been prepared long 
ago for the Admiralty, and submitted to 
the Admiralty as a model of the ship. 
He thought the hon, Gentleman might 
trust to the honour of the Constructors’ 
Department that they would not present 
as a model what was not a model of the 
ship. It was almost incredible that per- 
sons in their position, with their eyes 
open, should endeavour to mislead their 
masters, the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and that was what the hon. Member said 
they had done. He affirmed that the 
model was a model of the Jnflerible as 
she floated in dock, and nothing else. 
Of course, she had not got her engines 
in, and they were not distributed as they 
would be. But that was represented by 
a weight put into the ship for the pur- 
pose of representing her engines. That 
weight was placed so as to stand where 
the centre of gravity would be. The hon. 
Member for the ‘Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) would corroboratehim. If the 
House believed the hon. Member for 
Pembroke, they must believe not only 
that the Constructor’s Department, but 
that the Lords of the Admiralty, had set 
themselves to deceive the House. That 
was an accusation which was not true, 
and which never ought to have been 
made. The hon. Gentleman forced him 
to speak of his (Mr. Reed’s) authority. 
He had the highest respect for the 
authority of the hon. Gentleman, but 
had the hon. Gentleman never made 
mistakes? Mistakes made by the hon. 
Gentleman had been pointed out again 
and again. The hon. Gentleman was no 
more infallible than any other Con- 
structor; and when he (Mr. Egerton) 
was forced to contrast the authority of 
the hon. Gentleman with that of his own 
Department, he must say he preferred 
the authority of his own. He was sorry 
he had been forced prematurely into this 
discussion in the absence of Papers 
which would shortly be on the Table of 
the House, and to which nothing had 
been added to make out a case. He 
thanked the House for having given him 
an opportunity for standing up for his 





own Department, 























Mr. E. J. REED said, the case was 
simply this—certain officials had made 
their own calculations, and the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Egerton) rose in 
his place with the view of influencing 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen as to the 
question at issae—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was totally out of Order in the 
observations he was now making. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, what he wished 
to state was that there was a question 
of calculation and a practical issue be- 
tween the Admiralty and himself. He 
said that the model was no model. 
There was not a plate which represented 
anything in the ship. It was merely a 
model weighted with lead, and weighted 
in accordance with the calculations of 
the Admiralty Department. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, the model 
had been made in 1876 for the informa- 
tion of the Admiralty before the ship 
was commenced, and had not been 
altered in the slightest respect from the 
time it had been made to the present. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that if he had 
been out of Order in having made any 
improper reflections on the Admiralty 
Department, he hoped the House would 
etxend to the Admiralty a little of the 
same lesson when the Admiralty cast 
imputations upon him. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
view of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pembroke appeared to be that the model 
in question, although not made for the 
purpose of influencing the House in the 
controversy as between the hon. Member 
and the Admiralty, was nevertheless ex- 
hibited for that purpose, and, though 
made years ago, it must have a certain 
effect on the minds of those who saw it. 
As he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) understood 
his hon. Friend, the model was weighted 
according to calculations which he dis- 
puted. The question between the hon. 
Member for Pembroke and the Admi- 
ralty was so grave, and it was so un- 
desirable that-it should be raised at any 
future time, that he hoped a Committee 
would be appointed to consider it. 

Mr. GORST regarded the question 
between the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. Reed) and the Admiralty as a 
question of mathematics. It seemed to 


him that the model could not prove 
mathematically the stability of the ship 
—that could be proved only by an 
exact model of the ship, with the weight 
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distributed as on board the ship. It 
was admitted that this was not the case 
with the model, which was made many 
years ago, and not for the purpose of 
testing the stability of the ship. The 
engines were represented by a lump of 
lead, and every mathematician knew 
that that could not produce the same 
effect on the stability of the model as 
the engines and other weights that were 
distributed over the various parts of a 
ship. The question was very important, 
and it ought to be discussed as a scien- 
tific and mathematical one, without any 
imputation of motives one way or 
another. He did not understand the 
hon. Member for Pembroke to impute 
any motives to the Admiralty. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON desired to ex- 
plain that the stability of a ship 
depended upon the centre of gravity, 
and the lead purported to show the 
centre of gravity. It did not follow 
because the engines were not there, that 
the centre of gravity was not indicated. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, a piece of lead 
might accurately represent the result of 
all the weights in the ship, if the effect 
of all the weights in the ship, when 
taken collectively, resulted in the same 
effect on the ship as the piece of lead 
referred to in the position it was placed ; 
and that was what was intended to be 
done, the simple question being whether 
it was done rightly. No doubt, it was 
intended that the modelshould be correct, 
and, if it were, the result was correct as 
far as the model was concerned. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, there was 
an important question of fact, about 
which the two highest authorities were 
in conflict, and they ought to be brought 
face to face, because the construction of 
our future fighting ships was involved. 
The Ajax and the Agamemnon were 
being built on the same principle, and 
a second Agamemnon was in view. 
When a controversy of this kind had 
arisen, and had been fomented by corre- 
spondence in the newspapers, it was 
due to the public who paid for the ships 
and themselves, and it would strengthen 
the hands of the Government itself, if 
some further mode was devised for 
ascertaining the rights and wrongs of 
this question. Suppose it should turn 
out afterwards that the Admiralty were 
in error; the Government which refused 
inquiry would be placed in a very awk- 
ward position. 
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Mr. RYLANDS said, the question 
was, whether the Admiralty was to be 
regarded as infallible; and it had made 
too many mistakes in the past for that 
conclusion to be accepted. Wooden 
line-of-battle ships were added to the 
Navy, and millions expended upon them, 
after their uselessness had been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. D. JENKINS was reminded by 
this controversy of the discussion as to 
the construction of the Captain; and he 
thought it important that the disputed 
calculations should be cleared up to 
the satisfaction of the House and the 
country. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that, in com- 
mon with many other hon. Members, he 
had seen the model of the Jnflexible ex- 
hibited in London, and while he ac- 
quitted the Admiralty of any intention 
to mislead, he contended that that model 
was utterly useless for the purpose for 
which it had been intended, inasmuch 
as it gave the uninitiated no clear idea 
of the principle on which the ship was 
constructed. In one of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards he had seen another model, 
much more carefully and _ elaborately 
worked out, and showing the principle 
on which the vessel was defended. From 
that model it appeared that the head 
and stern—in other words, the un- 
armoured parts of the ship—could not 
be struck by a shot in a vital place un- 
less the shot struck the ship six feet 
under water. [Mr. Rzep intimated dis- 
sent.] If that was a mistake, then the 
model had been constructed under a 
total misapprehension of the facts of the 
case. It was desirable that an early op- 
portunity should be given for a discus- 
sion of the question. Whether a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, or some 
other course should be taken, he did not 
pretend to say, but certainly not one 
moment should be lost in enabling the 
House and the country to come to a 
distinct conclusion as to whether the 
doubts raised by the hon. Member for 
the Pembroke Boroughs with regard to 
the stability of the vessel’s powers of 
defence were or were not well founded. 

Mr. GOURLEY supported the pro- 
posal for a Committee, and was of 
opinion that there were hon. Members 
of the House competent to examine 
witnesses and to report on the subject. 
The primary difference of opinion had 
reference not so much to the stability of 
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the vessel itself, as ‘to the stability: of 

the citadel, in the event of the wooden 

portions of the ship being shot away. 
Captain PIM, in rising to move— 


“That it is inexpedient to build any more 
vessels of the ‘Agamemnon’ class until that 
type has been tried, and that the money pro- 
posed'to be voted for such purpose be expended 
in. building a vessel of war, with full. sail 
power, capable of cruising and_ blockading 
under sail alone, but able to steam when neces- 
sary 300 miles in 24 hours, with a' coal supply 
for seven days, and with an armament consist- 
ing of one armour piercing, gun of the longest 
range, as well as Shrapnel and Gatling guns 
and torpedo apparatus,’ 


said, that, if in Order, he wished to add 
the following words to his Resolution :— 
“and that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the whole ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
and gallant Member that the Motion for 
a Select Committee could not be put, as 
Notice had not been ‘given of it, and 
the other part of the Motion affirmed a 
distinct proposition. 

Caprain PIM said, in that case, he 
would confine his'remarks to the Motion 
before the House. “A' great deal had 
lately been said in the public Press 
about the /nflexible and her class of 
vessels, and hon. Members had been 
invited to inspect the model of the Jn- 
flexible at the Admiralty. He, for one, 
went to have a look at her and would tell 
the House what he saw. The official in 
charge offered to fill both ends to show 
her buoyancy ; but he said that that was 
unnecessary, as the chances were that 
only one end would be riddled at a time. 
The fore part only was then filled at 
his request; but when he (Captain Pim) 
proposed to touch the model, the official 
interposed, and said that if he did so 
the model would capsize. That proved 
to be the case, for the moment he 
touched her she turned turtle, and was 
only saved from going to the bottom by 
the quickness of the man in charge; 
and he was confident that if the Znflex- 
ible was at all like the model she would 
go to the bottom in a similar manner. 
He thought it would be a monstrous 
thing to send a crew to sea in sucha 
craft. He would just give the House a 
description of the Jnflexible. The Aga- 
memnon and Ajax were vessels of the 
same type, only smaller, being only 
280 feet in length, by 66 feet beam, 








with a displacement of 8,492 tons, at an 
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estimated cost of £850,000: each; while 
the Jnflexible would cost about £500,000, 
her length ‘320: feet by 75 feet beam, 
with a displacement of 11,406 tons. 
Her sides at the midship section ‘or 
citadel were 42 inches thick, including 
24 inches of armour, the bottom was 
flat, the outer skin plating from the 
armour shelf to the keel was composed 
of ordinary ship plates §ths of an inch 
thick, doubled over 30 feet of the bow. 
This skin plating was rivetted to the 
frames which were formed of }-inch 
plates, 3 feet 6inches deep at the keel. 
They tapered gradually as they rose. 
The angle irons securing these frames 
to the skin were weak. The inner 
bottom rivetted on to the inner edge of 
these frames was composed of 7-16ths 
of an inch plates amidships and @-inch 
plates at bow and stern. , This thin, 
weak bottom had te support 3,150 tons 
of armour, the heavy boilers, machinery, 
guns, anchors, cables, and stores carried 
by the ship, and/ how any. naval) archi- 
tect could call such a contrivance a ship 
he was at a loss ‘to conceive. He did 
not wish to press his opinion alone upon 
the House, but/ would quote that of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, at pre- 
sent the Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, whose great experience no one 
could doubt. In answer to Question 
1,158, before the Committee of Designs 
of Ships of War, he said— 


‘*T should be afraid to go at any great speed 
at sea with them (the Devastation class); I 
think they are too low. Iam afraid of the low, 
free-boarded ships. I have seen very heavy 
seas and know no limit to their power.’’ Ques- 
tion 1,159—‘‘ If steaming you are obliged to go 
at a certain speed, or you drown yourself.’’ 
Question 1,161—“I think it depends upon the 
ship herself being of a proper height, whether 
she is smothered or not by the sea,’’ Question 
1,163—“.All I know is that'so far as I am my- 
self concerned, I should be very sorry to. be in 
one of those vessels.’’ Question 1,167—‘‘ Ihave 
no affection for those low, free-boarded vessels. 
I am positively afraid of them.” 


He thought he had said enough to show 
that it was inexpedient to build any 
more vessels of such a.useless type as 
the Lnflexible or Devastation, or any of 
the class. They were worthless as coast 
defenders, and for distant service out of 
the question. With respect to the other 
part of his Motion, he could only say 
that two gunboats such as described in 
that ‘ Motion, properly handled, would 
destroy any iron-clad.in the world, Why 
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the Admiralty persisted in building these 
large, costly, unwieldy, and easily de- 
structible vessels he was at a loss to 
understand, especially when some 20 
gunboats such as described could be 
built for the price of one IJnflexible. 
Every sailor knew what small craft 
could do; their value was traditional 
in the Service from the earliest times. 
What did our small, light, nimble ships 
do against the Spanish Armada, and 
every reader of naval history must re- 
member the action of the Fan-Fan and 
Spy gunboats against De Witt’s large 
flag-ship. In, fact, he did not believe 
that there could be the smallest diffi- 
culty in finding plenty of officers in the 
Navy who, with a couple of gunboats 
would make short work with Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Inflexible and any of her 
class. He would not press his Motion 
to a division; but he did trust the Ad- 
miralty would take to heart the facts he 
had mentioned. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘it is inexpedient to build any more vessels of 
the ‘Agamemnon’ class until that type has 
been tried, and that the money proposed to be 
voted for such purpose be expended in building 
a vessel of war with full sail power, capable of 
cruising and blockading under sail alone, but 
able to steam when necessary 300 miles in 24 
hours, with a coal supply for 7 days, and with 
an armament consisting of one armour piercing 
gun of the longest range, as well as Shrapnel 
and Gatling guns and torpedo apparatus,”— 
(Captain Pim,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to: be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. E. J. REED said, he was glad the 
hon. and gallant Member for Gravesend 
could not move for a Select Committee, 
because, from the moment the Govern- 
ment undertook to produce the Papers 
showing the grounds on which they were 
led to place reliance on the Jnflexible, it 
was, in his opinion, desirable that no 
further steps in the matter should be 
taken until those Papers should have 
been duly considered and the facts of 
the case were fully before the House. 
He was glad the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had brought the question before 
the House. Personally, he (Mr. Reed) 
had painful experience of the penalties 
one. had to undergo for bringing ques- 
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tions of this kind before the attention of 
Parliament. In this case, it was clear, 
after what had fallen from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, that he (Mr. Reed) was 
about to be exposed to the penalty of 
having his professional character placed 
in jeopardy because of the statements he 
had made as to tbe stability of the Jn- 
Jlexible. THe could not help, at the same 
time, observing that it was very easy in 
those cases to cherish and act upon a 
false confidence. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
taunted him (Mr. Reed) with the mis- 
takes he had committed when in office ; 
and in connection with the point, he 
would ask the permission of the House 
to advert to a single fact—he did so in 
no spirit of retaliation—and that was, 
that during recent times we had a ship 
which had capsized from want of stabi- 
lity, and that one, at any rate, of the 
officers who were responsible for the Jn- 
flexible, and who were said to be superior 
in authority to himself, had prepared a 
Report on the stability of the Captain, 
in which it was stated that she would be 
safe, even when her ends had been fully 
penetrated; yet a few days after that the 
Captain capsized, and 600 men were 
lost. That was his reason for speaking 
of the Jnflexible, and, notwithstanding 
these attacks, he should still press for 
inquiry, for he had no personal object to 
serve. All he wanted was that the truth 
might be known, and he would with- 
draw all he had said, if the Admiralty 
Papers did not bear out his assertions. 
As for the Amendment, he could not feel 
that they were in a satisfactory position, 
because they had had no opportunity of 
discussing the proper kind of ship to be 
built, and had passed a Vote which in- 
volved the construction of another large 
ship of a kind the safety and utility of 
which had been called in question. 
The Government, he thought, had been 
rather high-handed in the matter, and 
they should have given more attention 
to the whole question. He much de- 
plored the attitude they had taken, and 
was sure that the construction of small 
ships instead of large ones would be 
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not doubt the competence of the Admi- 
ralty Board, its members were all at the 
head of departments, and could not give 
up their time to the matter. The Go- 
vernment, in his opinion, ought to re- 
consider the subject, or the House would 
next year take it into its own hands. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
had already asked for a Select Com- 
mittee; but he did not know to what 
decision the Government had come. He 
considered the matter one of very great 
importance, and now that it had been 
brought to the attention of the House, 
the House was bound to have it 
thoroughly investigated. 

ApmiraL EGERTON, while he ap- 
proved of a full inquiry into the subject, 
was yet of opinion that the Motion was 
one the House could not adopt, as it dic- 
tated to the Admiralty not only what it 
should not do, but what it should do. 
By so doing they would be taking the 
responsibility from the Admiralty, and 
doing a very unwise thing. The ques- 
tion really was one of fact, which ought 
to admit of easy settlement, and he 
hoped that, considering the very general 
alarm as to the stability of the ship, 
there would be an inquiry into the state 
of the case. Instead of referring the 
matter to a Committee of the House, he 
would refer it to a Committee of scien- 
tific men. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY fully agreed with 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. Reed), that no Parlia- 
mentary action could be taken till the 
promised Papers were on the Table. 
Those Papers, he was sure, would not 
satisfy the country, unless they con- 
tained an independent Report approv- 
ing the design of the ship. The situa- 
tion was unprecedented in the history of 
naval construction, that an issue should 
be raised between two equally eminent 
naval architects, so that, on their dis- 
agreement, nothing but independent 
authority would satisfy the outside 
world. The country would probably 
insist on having independent opinion, 
and the organization of the Admiralty 





publicly urged. They had better re- 
consider that question, and not put the 
House of Commons in such a position 
that they would be debarred from dis- 
cussing the question for another year. 
At any rate, a Select Committee might 


could not be perfect if the eminent men 
who designed ships were also the sole 
judges of their merits. He very much 
wished that the duty of initiating de- 
signs and their final approval were not 
altogether in the same hands. He was 





-have been appointed ; for, though he did 
Ur. £. J. Reed 


al 


very grateful to the hon. Member for 
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Pembroke for urging upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity for re-considering the 
dimensions of our ships of war. The 
torpedo and the ram being now acknow- 
ledged to be the most destructive wea- 
pons of naval warfare, it seemed most 
absurd to put all our eggs into one 
basket. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not help feeling 
that the House was discussing the ques- 
tion under a double disadvantage. In 
the first place, his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was unfor- 
tunately absent; and, in the second 
place, the Papers which had been 
ordered, prepared, and which were 
nearly, if not quite, ready, had not yet 
been distributed amongst hon. Mem- 
bers. However, there were one or two 
observations which it was possible for 
himself to make, although he was really 
ignorant of the details of this question. 
He would state at once that he could 
not adopt the suggestion thrown out by 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Pim), and which he would have em- 
bodied in his Amendment if it had been 
within the Rules of the House to do so 
without Notice—namely, to refer this 
question to a Select Committee. The 
Government would have a strong and 
decided objection to take that course ; 
and he thought that, on reflection, the 
House would itself feel that that was 
not the way in which such matters should 
be dealt with. In point of fact, they 
proceeded on the principle of entrusting 
to a Department of the Government the 
duty of constructing vessels, and if the 
House appointed a Select Committee, 
however distinguished its Members 
might be, to examine and report on, 
and either confirm or overthrow, the 
decisions of that Department, they would 
weaken and destroy the responsibility 
which at present attached to the Admi- 
ralty on the part of the Government, 
and take on themselves a responsibility 
for which the House were hardly pre- 
pared. On these matters they had a 
right to call the Government to account 
if anything went wrong ; and they would 
deprive themselves of that right by 
putting their imprimatur on the action 
of a Committee. On the other hand, 
they would subject the Public Service to 
great inconvenience by an inquiry con- 
ducted by persons who, however distin- 
guished, would not possess the advan- 
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tage which a Government Department 
would have in conducting it. Now, it 
was undoubtedly the function of the 
House to criticize the proceedings of the 
Government, and when a Gentleman 
of the great experience and high pro- 
fessional standing of the hon. Member 
for Pembroke called attention to such a 
subject as this, it was obviously the duty 
of the Government carefully to consider 
the observations he made. He could 
say, on the part of the Government, that 
while, on the one hand, he thought it 
absolutely impossible to agree to the 
appointment of a Select Committee, it 
would, on the other, be quite right that 
they should consider among themselves 
the observations that had been made. 
The matter should receive the careful 
consideration of the Government. What 
steps they might think it right to take 
after they had fully considered it, he 
could hardly venture at the present 
moment to foretell; but they were fully 
sensible of the great responsibility that 
rested on them, and, whatever was done, 
there would be no deficiency on their 
part as regarded an earnest desire to 
take the right course. 

Mr. NORWOOD, while agreeing with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that it was 
impossible to discuss the question with 
advantage in the absence of the promised 
Papers, was strongly of opinion that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
It was a most important matter from 
every point of view in which it might 
be regarded. The question had been 
raised in a most deliberate and direct 
manner, and the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed), 
whether correct or not, could not be 
ignored. The House was not compe- 
tent to pronounce an opinion without 
further information ; but the allegations 
having been made deliberately, and 
without any reservation whatever, it was 
their bounden duty to ascertain the 
grounds on which the charge rested. 
He admitted that it would be difficult 
to find among the Members of the House 
a sufficient number of hon. Gentlemen 
possessed of scientific, or professional 
knowledge in respect to shipbuilding to 
form a Committee ; but they could easily 
obtain a Committee by the addition of 
hon. Gentlemen of plain common sense 
who would be able to form a sound 
opinion upon the evidence which might 








be offered to them. 
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Mr. BENTINCK believed ‘that’ all 
these doubts and discussions arose from 
the circumstance that neither the House 
nor the country had confidence in’ the 
Board of Admiralty, For himself, he 
regarded the present constitution of that 
Board as a practical absurdity. If they 
had any confidence in ‘its construction, 
these doubts and discussions would not 
arise. He went further than the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) as 
to the absurdity of putting all our eggs 
in one basket. He maintained that a 
man-of-war which could not be handled 
and make her passage to any part of the 
world under canvas and independently 
of her machinery was not an available 
ship in time of war. His strong con- 
viction was, looking to the aspect’ of 
European affairs and the present posi- 
tion of the British Navy, that,'so far as 
they knew the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with the view of augmenting’ the 
strength of the Navy—they were not 
equal to the exigencies and requirements 
of the country. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had great 
sympathy especially with the first part 
of the Motion now before the House 
for ‘suspending the building of ships of 
the Inflexible type. When it was pro- 
posed originally to build the Jnflexible 
he stated the opinion he then held—that 
it was altogether a retrograde movement 
and a very great mistake. To that opi- 
nion he still adhered, whether the ques- 
tion of stability was right or wrong. 
From the beginning, our object had 
been, in the construction of our iron- 
clads to cover the whole water-line with 
armour. But the Committee of Design 
thought fit to propose to do away with 
side armour, and build up a central 
citadel; and when that design was ac- 
cepted by the Admiralty, a great step 
backward had been taken in the’ con- 
struction of our iron-clads. It was a 
radical mistake. He believed the best 
thing that could now be done with the 
Inflexible would be to get rid of the 900 
tons of coal she was constructed to carry 
in her unarmoured ends and substitute 
900 tons of armour, with which her two 
ends should be protected. He would 
strongly press on the Government the 
necessity of not committing themselves 
to the building of a néw ship of the 
Inflexible class at present. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he ‘was sorry 
to hear from his right’ hon! Friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
not intended to have a Commission to 
consider the condition of the Jnflexidle. 
In regard to the particular question 
raised by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. Reed), he thought not only 
that it would be improper to build other 
vessels on the plan of the Jnflexible, but 
that the construction of that ship herself 
should not be ‘proceeded with until an 
inquiry had shown that she possessed 
sufficient stability and buoyancy. In 
his opinion a Committee of that House 
was the proper authority to examine 
into this question, as they had already 
voted £500,000 for this ship, and were 
now asked to vote sums for constructing 
other vessels of a similar character, and 
which might possess similar defects. It 
would, however, be unfair to the Admi- 
ralty for hon. Members to discuss this 
subject’ and to take a division without 
having before them those Papers which 
it was necessary to see before they came 
to a definite decision on the subject. 

Mr. RYLANDS remarked that any- 
one who’ searched the records of the 
House for the last'30 or 40 years would 
find that ‘most important questions re- 
lating ‘to the administration of public 
Departments used formerly to be re- 
ferred to Committees of the House. 
Questions of administration ought to be 
referred to Select Committees, in order 
that the House might keep its hold on 
the various ‘important matters which 
from time to time came before it. Lat- 
terly, however, we had been drifting in 
a totally opposite direction, and many 
questions, ‘instead of being referred to 
Select Committees of that House, were 
considered by Departmental Committees, 
in which’ ‘permanent servants of the 
Crown occupied leading’ positions. If 
the House wished to control the expen- 
diture of the country, it must not allow 
the inquiries to pass out of its hands 
into those of the servants of the Crown 
engaged inthe great spending Depart- 
ments. He appealed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to give them two as- 
surances—first, that no step should be 
taken with regard to the new Agamem- 
non until next year; and, secondly, that 
he would re-consider his decision con- 
cerning the Jnflexible. 

Carrain PRICE joined in the appeal 
which so many hon. Members had made 
to the Government to institute some in- 
quiry into'the: Jnflecible. - He could not 
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see any harm in such an inquiry. In- 
deed, he believed great good, generally 
speaking, would result from it, both as 
regarded the stability and rolling of 
their iron-clad. fleet.. They were now 
assured that the model of ‘the Jnflewible 
had not been: made for the occasion ; and 
it was desirable that it should be ascer- 
tained whether it was made as models 
usually are, and whether a perfect model 
ever was made for such purposes. The 
building of vessels like the Jnflerible 
ought to be stopped until the matter 
had been investigated, and if the Amend- 
ment was pressed to a division he should 
vote for it. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, they 
were asked to appoint a'\Committee, be- 
cause the experts did not agree. In his 
experience as a magistrate he had never 
known two scientific experts to agree, 
and he always found that he was left to 
draw the best conclusions he could from 
the rival evidence. He did not think. 
the House ought to be called upon to 
undo the work of years,simply because 
a difference of opinion, between pro- 
fessional men occurred! upon. one par- 
ticular point... The responsibility was 
with the Admiralty, and it ought. to be 
allowed to remain there. 

Mr. MAC IVER: said, he could ima- 
gine no good coming from the appoint- 
ment of the Committee; but as public 
interest had been so much aroused on 
this matter, he thought it would be an 
excellent thing when the Jnflexible was 
completed that the hon. Member for 
Pembroke should have the opportunity 
of capsizing the ship if he could. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr, Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’’ put. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET— 
BESIKA BAY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOURLEY, who had the follow- 
ing Notice on the Paper :— 


“To call attention to the fact of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet having been ordered to Besika 
Bay, and to inquire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the names and type of ships, and why 
they have been sent there in place of to Egypt ; 
and, further, to inquire the number and descrip- 
tion of ships composing the Channel and North 
Sea Squadrons, and nature of the manceuvres in 
which it is intended to exercise the officers and 
men of the several squadrons,” 


vose to address the Chair, when—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order, inasmuch as he 
had already spoken on the Question that 
he do leave the Chair. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, as 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Gourley) was out 
of Order, he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations upon 
the question. The House had been for 
three hours and a-half discussing the 
question of the construction of ships of 
war; but what he wanted to know was, 
what these ships were for? Before 
voting money to be expended on the 
Navy, he thought it as well to know 
what the Government intended doing 
with the ships. Heshould like to know 
why, in this crisis of affairs, the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to alarm 
Europe by ordering the Fleet to Besika 
Bay? He thought it would have been 
well if, before doing that, the Govern- 
ment had taken the House a little more 
into its confidence. [Admiral Sir Wit- 
Li4M. Epmonstone: No, no! The 
hon. and gallant Admiral said ‘‘No;” 
but, perhaps, he would admit that there 
was at least some argument on the other 
side. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was not 
one of those who had been very hostile 
to the past policy of the Government; 
indeed, he had separated himself from 
many of his hon. Friends on that point. 
He honestly confessed he had seen very 
little to find fault with in the manner in 
which they had conducted the foreign 
policy of the country. When he saw 
the Blue Book at the commencement of 
the Session, he felt that there was 
nothing shown in those Papers which he 
should wish to find fault with. Indeed, 
he felt that the Opposition could not 
make out a case against the Govern- 
ment. As matters went on, the House 
and the country had become more and 
more re-assured—a result to which the 
recent speeches of Lord Salisbury, the 
Seeretary of State for War, and the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had greatly contributed. Nothing, 
indeed, could have been better than the 
speech of Lord Salisbury, in which he 
warned the country not to fight against 
a nightmare, and in which he sought to 
dissipate the absurd notion of those who 
were frightened by the progress of 
Russia, by advising them to consult a 
large map. After that speech, he felt 
more than ever re-assured, and his con- 
fidence in the Government had become 
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greater than it had been before. Well, 
after all that had taken place, he 
thought it was a most unfortunate time 
to arouse new anxiety by the removal of 
the Fleet, even for better anchorage, to 
Besika Bay. He was alarmed chiefly 
for this reason—that the movements of 
the Fleet had been the weak part of the 
foreign policy of the Government all 
along. When last year they sent it to 
Besika Bay, they took ‘credit for the step 
being supposed to be an indication that 
they were favourable to the cause of the 
Turks; but the country was much re- 
lieved by the assurance of Lord Derby, 
in answer to a deputation, that it had 
been despatched there solely for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Christian popula- 
tion. What, however, happened later 
on? The Fleet was ordered away from 
Besika Bay by Lord Salisbury during 
the progress of the Conference, in order 
that the Turks might not by its presence 
be induced to place undue reliance on 
the assistance of England, so that there 
were three versions given at the time to 
account for the position of the Fleet. 
That being so, there might be some 
other reason now for its having been or- 
dered to Besika Bay besides that which 
had been assigned. It was, it appeared, 
sent there now, because Besika Bay was 
a better place for anchorage than where 
it was stationed a few weeks ago. But 
even so, it was, he thought, an unfor- 
tunate proceeding on the part of the 
Government to order it there, because 
in the present disturbed state of Europe 
it was most-dangerous to do anything 
which might be misinterpreted, and be- 
cause it would produce the impression 
that something more was meant by the 
step than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemedtoimply. It might be sup- 
posed, as it seemed to him, that it was 
a hint, or a warning, or a threat to one 
or other of the contending Powers. His 
opinion was, that if we were to attempt 
anything of that sort we might, in spite 
of ourselves, become parties to some ex- 
tent in the conflict now going on. But 
it was said that the Government had no 
regard in the course which they pursued 
in reference to the Eastern Question to 
anything but British interests. Well, 
British interests were the interests of 
justice and freedom and humanity all 
over the world; and if it was not for 
the purpose of protecting interests of 
that kind, it was, he could not help 
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thinking, a great pity that the Fleet had 
been moved at all, especially if, as a 
consequence, great uneasiness was 
created. He had deemed it right, 
speaking for nobody but himself, to 
make these few remarks, and although 
he did not wish the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reply to them, should he 
think that to do so would not be condu- 
cive to the interests of peace, he could 
not refrain from expressing his regret 
at what had occurred. In conclusion, 
he would merely express a hope that 
the Government would adhere to a 
policy of strict neutrality, which he be- 
lieved to be the wisest for the country, 
and the best calculated to secure the ap- 
probation of the people. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am afraid from one re- 
mark which fell from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that the answer which I gave 
a little while ago may have been misun- 
derstood... I think he spoke of my 
having given as a reason why the Fleet 
has been sent to Besika, that it afforded 
good anchorage. I did not, however, 
say anything about good anchorages. 
I said that the reason why it was sent 
there was, that the situation is a conve- 
nient and central one for the purpose of 
communication between our Ambassador 
at the Porte on the one hand, and the 
British Government at home on the 
other. I am sorry, I may add, that it 
should be supposed that there is any- 
thing in that answer, or in the action 
wnich the Government have taken, 
which should be open to such an obser- 
vation as the hon. Baronet made about 
alarming Europe by a step which might 
be taken as a hint, or a warning, or a 
threat, by either of the parties to the 
war. That, it appears to me, is a very 
unnecessary construction to put upon 
the course which we have adopted. It 
would not, I think, be convenient at the 
present moment to enter into a general 
discussion of our foreign policy. I 
would, however, say this much—We 
spent’a fortnight a few weeks ago in 
discussing fully the position of affairs 
and explaining the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and we have since laid on the 
Table despatches in which that policy is 
set forth in the most distinct manner in 
communications of a diplomatic charac- 
ter. There is, therefore, no need now 
for further explanation in the matter. 
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Nobody who reads those despatches 
carefully, and also the language used by 
Ministers in the course of the debate to 
which I have just referred, can, it seems 
to me, refuse to admit at least this—that 
we have stated our views and intentions 
with as much clearness and minuteness 
as has ever been done in any diplomatic 
despatches with respect to the war which 
is now going on. With regard to the 
war now going on, our policy has been 
to maintain the principle of strict neu- 
trality. We have also said that we will 
take due cognizance of the maintenance 
and protection of British interests. We 
have gone even beyond the enunciation 
of the doctrine, which might be looked 
upon as a truism, of regard for British 
interests, by specifying, with a detail for 
which I find no precedent in similar 
circumstances, the particular points 
which we considered those interests to 
embrace. In discharging the duty 
which rests upon us we have, I be- 
lieve, been supported by the confidence 
of the country. I do not think it would 
serve any good purpose now to enter 
into a general debate on this question, 
and I hope, therefore, the House will 
allow us, after the long discussion we 
have had, to go into Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £193,890, Admiralty Office. 


(2.) £207,900, Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves, &e. 


Lorp ESLINGTON took occasion, 
while regretting the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and its cause, to express his 
dissatisfaction with the present state of 
the Naval Reserve, observing that he 
did not believe it was placed upon such 
a footing that we could rely onit ina 
case of sudden emergency. The subject, 
had, however, he admitted, received more 
attention from the present Head of the 
Admiralty than’from any of his Prede- 
cessors in office, and, as he was not, able 
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to be in the House, he would content 
himself with giving Notice that he would 
bring the question before the House on 
a future occasion. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK pursued a 
similar course. He had much to notice 
about the Naval Reserve; but as the 
First Lord’s illness, which they all so 
much regretted, prevented his attend- 
ance, he would say no more on the sub- 
ject. He would like, however, to know 
the present number ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the num- 
ber of the Naval Reserve was 17,217, of 
whom a little over 13,000 were in the 
First Class. 

Caprrain PIM said, that he had a 
Notice on the Paper to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £151,700, 
being the amount to be devoted for pro- 
viding for 17,000 men of that Force, but 
that he would not press his Motion to a 
division in the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
although he felt it his duty to explain 
his reasons for wishing to move the re- 
duction of the Vote. In the first place, 
the Royal Naval Reserve existed only 
on paper, every available British sea- 
man was enrolled, and the total number 
reached, say, 13,000 men, as shown in’ 
the Report of the Admiral lately in 
command of that contingent, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“Tt would appear that we possess nearly all 
the A.B.’s. in the Mercantile Marine that com- 
ply with the couditions laid down. The number 
floats between 12,000 and 13,000 men, and the 
entries about keep pace with the discharges.” 
Now, what did this mean? Why, that 
in the British Mercantile Marine, which 
consisted of some 25,000 ships and 
200,000 men, at least, there were only 
13,000 real British seamen employed, 
the rest being foreigners and riff-raff of 
the worst description. In the event of 
war, the Mercantile Marine would be 
almost of as much importance to the 
nation as the Royal Navy, and must be 
largely employed to lay out coal for our 
war-ships, and bring back grain for our 
own consumption. The foreign element 
in the crews could not be depended 
upon, and therefore the Government 
dared not take any of these 13,000 men 
out of the merchant ships in which they 
were serving. Practically, for thisreason, 
there was no Naval Reserve, and to 
spend money upon it under this condi- 
tion of affairs was a sheer waste. Our 
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so-called Royal Naval Reserve was ‘a 
sham and a delusion. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY expressed approval 
of the course taken by the Admiralty in 
encouraging the committees of training 
ships in their efforts to prepare boys for 
the Navy. With regard to the Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, he hoped that 
whenever a complete brigade of them 
should have been formed, the Admiralty 
would entertain the question of increasing 
the very small emoluments of the officers 
instructing the brigade. 

Captain PRICE wished to know whe- 
ther there were any stokers in the Naval 
Reserve? He had understood that there 
were none, and he thought that the 
question was important. It was, as he 
knew, constantly the practice to send 
men from the deck to act as stokers, and 
that was obviously not the proper way 
of supplying a deficiency. Their duties 
were most important, and required close 
attention to make them efficient. He 
would like to mention the seamen of the 
Marine Pensioners’ Reserve. That Re: 
serve had recently been started, in order 
that younger men might not be lost 
sight of, and various inducements were 
offered them; but there was a large 
class of men, such as artificers and police, 
who could not avail themselves of that 
Reserve, and he wished to know whether 
they could not be in any way organized. 
They deserved to be regarded as worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he thought it 
desirable that the men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve should be brought to- 
gether, say, at certain points of the 
coast, and accustomed to drill and tho- 
rough experience in the duties which 
they might be called upon to perform. 
What was wanted was a system’ under 
which 4,000 or 5,000 men could be sent 
out for practice once a-year, instead of 
as at present by driblets; and he trusted 
that the Admiralty would call out the 
men for that purpose, and for inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. MAC IVER approved of the 
training of boys for the Naval Service. 
He could not agree as to the sufficiency 
of the Mercantile Marine to furnish the 
Naval Reserve, as there were not ‘so 
many able seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine as there should be. 

Mr. GOSCHEN hoped the Govern- 
ment would not embark on any new 
system of Reserve as regarded artificers 


Captain Pim 
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and stokers,; who ‘decupied 4. different 
position from that’of the seamen. ‘The 
whole system of Reserve was that of 
drilling men and preparing. them) in 
times of peace for the duties they would 
have t6 ‘discharge in times of war,'and 
its object was that the authorities might 
be able to lay their hands! on the men 
when they were wanted ;/ but it was one 
thing to have a Reserve of men whose 
duties were of a special kind and another 
to maintain a class of ordinary artificers 
whose duties were always the same, and 
who required no special drill. The Go- 
vernment, then, would merely throw 
money away if it adopted that scheme. 

Mr. RYLANDS was very sorry to 
hear the account of the Naval Reserye 
as given by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Gravesénd; but he believed the 
tendency of modern appliances was to 
reduce the number of men required. 
Whatever arrangements were made for 
a Naval Reserve, they must contemplate 
that they could not put them on board 
the Fleet without great inconvenience to 
the trade of the country. 

Captain PIM hoped the Government 
would encourage the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteers, by which means they 
would soon possess a real, and not a 
sham, Royal Naval Reserve. He would 
undertake to raise 30,000 Naval Volun- 
teers within a twelvemonth, really effec- 
tive men, always on the spot, and 
always ready for service, and who would 
cost less than half that number of so- 
called Reserves, not one-tenth of whom 
could be relied upon when wanted. In- 
stead of the useless coast defenders we 
ought ;to have light draught fast gun- 
boats, armed with the longest range guns 
and manned by the Naval Volunteers 
stationed round our coast. The nation 
would then be not only efficiently de- 
fended, but capable of taking the offen- 
sive in any part’ of the world on the 
shortest notice. He earnestly hoped that 
the Admiralty would give attention to 
this deeply important subject. It was 
impossible to speak too highly of the 
good’ qualities of ‘the Royal Naval Ar- 
tillery Volunteers, who, instead of num- 
bering only 500 men, ought, and easily 
could be, made 50 times as strong. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £109,002, Scientific Branch, 
Cartétn PRICE ‘referred to the large 





charge’ for clerks at: Greewich College: 
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Sm MASSEY LOPES said, the Ad- 

miralty had acceded to the request of the 

Committee, and reduced the number, 


Vote agreed to. 


(4,), £76,930,  Victualling Yards, at 
Home and Abroad. 

(5.) £66,150, Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad: 

(6.) £21,316, Marine Divisions. 

(7,) £78,010, Medicines and Medical 
Stores, &c. 

(8.) £8,147, Martial. Law and Law 
Charges. 

(9.) £130,134, Misellaneous, Services. 


(10.) £880,796, Half-Pay, Reserved 
Half- Pay, and Retirement, to Officers of 
the Navy and Royal Marines. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £759,940, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Military: Pensions and Allowances; which will 
come in course | of; payment during the year 
ending on the 31st. day of March. 1878,” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(11.) £279,981, Civil Pensions, and 
Allowances. 

(12.) £168,280, Freight, &c. on ,ac- 
count of the Army Department. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 


Committee to sit again this day. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [2nd and 5th July] re- 
ported. 


First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 


Kighth Resolution read a second time. 


Mr. BOORD, in moving to reduce 
the Vote by £315, said, that was. the 
amount of one year’s rent of manorial 
rights over Plumstead. Common, due 
under a lease granted by. the lords of 
the manor to the War Department in 
1873. He objected to that.lease, because 
it hindered the preservation of the com- 
mon as an open space for the enjoyment 
of the inhabitants, and because it in- 
volved a waste of public money. After 
the passing of the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act in 1866,it was found impos- 
sible to.proceed by) a:schemie under that 
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Act. on account of litigation which was 
then before the Courts. This was settled 
in.1871 by the judgment of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hatherley in favour of the com- 
moners; but shortly afterwards, on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works endea- 
vouring to promote a scheme under the 
Act, they found the lease that had then 
just been taken an insuperable obstacle, 
and nothing had been done in conse- 
quence up to the present time, although 
it was understood that negotiations were 
on foot. The rights of the lords were 
of no. value whatever to the War De- 
partment, for they only extended to the 
minerals beneath, and not to the surface 
of the common, If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted to obtain control over 
the surface of the common, he must ac- 
quire the rights of the commoners. He 
might say there were no commoners ; but 
that was disposed of by the judgment 
of the Lord Chancellor in 1871, from 
which he (Mr. Boord) read extracts 
showing that the existence of a body of 
commoners was. abundantly proved. 
Their number was immaterial—one was 
as good as 100 for the purpose. It was 
not worth while to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity for preserving open spaces in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, that 
was a subject all were agreed upon. In 
years gone by, it was probably possible 
for the military and the public to use 
the common simultaneously ; but now, 
owing to the increased weight of artil- 
lery, the ground was so cut up that in 
winter it was a sea of mud, and in sum- 
mer a waste of dust and sand. If, as 
he had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on a former occasion to contend, 
he had a prescriptive right of user of 
the common for military purposes, of 
what possible use could the lease be to 
him? The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the reduction of the Vote. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
«¢ £2,986,000,” in order to insert 
*¢ £2,985,685,”—(Mr. Boord,\—instead 
thereof. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
could not see what particular interest 
the constituents of his hon. Friend had 
in this matter. The real fact was that 
his Predecessors had been advised that 
it, would be an advantage to them to 
have the tights: of the lord of the manor, 
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and so he had taken a lease of them, 
just as the Government had done at 
Aldershot, Strensall, and other places 
where they exercised troops. If the 
commoners had any rights, let them take 
measures to establish them; but, hitherto, 
any attempts of that kind which had 
been made had been scouted out of 
Court. He hoped the House, therefore, 
would support what had been done in 
Committee. He was only acting in the 
public interest in what he had done, and 
when his hon. Friend asked what good 
would it do him to take a lease of the 
rights of the lords of the manor, his 
answer was, that his legal advisers told 
him it would do him good. An attempt 
had been made to invalidate those rights, 
but it had failed. 


Question put, ‘That ‘£2,986,000’ 
stand part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
59: Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 224.) 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, further Proceeding stood 
adjourned till this day. 


And it being five minutes to Seven of 
the clock, House suspended its Sitting. 





House resumed its Sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE ROBERTS COURT MARTIAL. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS, in rising to call 
attention to the Report upon the Table 
of this House on the proceedings in the 
Court Martial on Captain Roberts, 94th 
Regiment, and to move— 

‘¢That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that, in view of the cir- 
cumstances disclosed upon the proceedings, She 
will be pleased to reinstate Captain Roberts in 
his rank in the Army,” 


said, the case placed the discipline and 
the administration of the Army in a 
very unpleasant light, and it had at- 
tracted considerable attention, not only 
among military men, but among. the 


Ur, Gathorne Hardy 
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public at large. Having had his atten. 
tion drawn to it, he had on different 
occasions put Questions in that House to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War; and on looking back 
to his replies, the right hon. Gentleman, 
he (Mr. Jenkins) thought, must enter. 
tain some resentment at having been 
made the instrument of equivocal state- 
ments. He had never seen Oaptain 
Roberts, and he had taken up this mat- 
ter entirely upon public grounds. The 
case was a serious one for all parties 
concerned; it affected the right of an 
individual to receive justice, and the 
House was the proper tribunal to con- 
sider it. Captain Roberts had been 
dismissed from the Service on the ground 
that he was unfit to associate with gen- 
tlemen, while an issue was raised dis- 
tinctly, though he submitted, improperly, 
by the Deputy Judge Advocate General 
in his charge to the court martial as to 
the character and reputation of his 
commanding officer. There were ample 
precedents for the course he was then 
taking. Last Session a similar case 
had been brought before the House by 
a then Conservative Member who was 
now a most distinguished Judge. Cap- 
tain Roberts was an officer who had 
served his country for 20 years with 
distinction, and when in the 92nd High- 
landers he was decorated with the In- 
dian medal. Having gone on half-pay 
in consequence of the illness of his wife, 
he was subsequently appointed to a cap- 
taincy in the 94th Regiment. That 
occurred on the 80th December, 1874, 
and as it was alleged that for the time 
he interfered with and stopped the pro- 
motion of subalterns in the regiment, 
he would not be looked upon as a very 
welcome addition. It was during the 
stay of the regiment at Belfast that 
this officer of 20 years’ service, deco- 
rated with the Indian medal, and against 
whom from first to last not a single 
atom of evidence could be adduced, was 
subjected to a course of treatment at the 
hands of a combination of his superior 
officers which at length drove him—or, 
at all events, induced him—to apply for 
leave to retire. He wrote a Memoran- 
dum embodying his grievances, and 
committed it to a friend, without giving 
him permission to use it in any official 
way, and simply for the purpose of 
getting his opinion as to the steps he 
ought to take in the matter. The Me- 
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morandum was handed by’ the gentle- 
man to whom he had sent/it to'the hon: 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Stacpoole), who 
consulted with the Members for Clare 
(Lord Francis Conyngham and Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen). These laid their 
heads together, and resolved to go to 
the Military Secretary at: the Horse 
Guards, and make some representations 
to him in reference to the case, based 
upon the documents, in Captain Roberts’ 
favour. They did not deposit the paper 
in the War Office, but in consequence 
of statements alleged to be contained in 
the documents Captain Roberts was 
placed under arrest. A court martial 
was held, and he (Mr. Jenkins) had to 
reflect rather strongly on the manner in 
which officers and gentlemen considered 
it proper to give evidence in courts of 
that sort. The evidence showed that 
Captain Roberts gave no authority to 
send the document to the Military Se- 
cretary; that his friend gave no such 
authority; and it was rather hard on 
him that, in these circumstances, it 
should have been so forwarded, although 
it might be in accordance with military 
theories of righteousness. The Articles 
of War were apparently not considered 
so binding in the Army as was generally 
supposed. The Articles of War made 
provision for an officer who felt aggrieved 
by the conduct of his superior officer 
forwarding his complaint to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but Captain Roberts 
was deterred from taking that course 
because he had been informed that on 
two occasions other officers had endea- 
voured to get their grievances carried 
to head-quarters, and had failed. That 
was a matter which demanded inquiry 
on the part of the Horse Guards. Then 
came the period during which Captain 
Roberts was kept in custody. He was 
arrested on the 20th of April, and not 
brought to trial until the 27th of July, 
although from the facility with which 
officers might have been obtained both 
in Belfast and from Dublin for the pur- 
pose, he might have been brought to 
trial within a week. That, again, was 
not in accordance with the Articles of 
War, which said that an officer under 
arrest should be tried within a reason- 
able time. Captain Roberts was not 
tried until 68 days after his arrest, and 
that was not within a reasonable time. 
What was the reason for this long de- 
tention? He believed the reason was 
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that an endeavour might be made to 
induce Captain Roberts to withdraw the 
grave imputations which he had, in the 
‘*Memorandum” he had signed, brought 
against his commanding officer. A letter 
was written by the Secretary of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the 23rd of 
May, stating that His Royal Highness 
was aware that Captain Roberts had 
made grave charges against his com- 
manding officer, and felt bound to give 
him an opportunity of proving those 
charges, adding, however, that on con- 
sideration of the grave consequences 
that might ensue, if Captain Roberts 
came to the conclusion that he had 
made the charge under mistaken im- 
pressions, he was at liberty to make 
‘*such retractationsof the offensive impu- 
tations as might enable the Commander- 
in-Chief to permit him to retire from the 
Service.” How could any officer, having 
signed a Memorandum to which he was 
prepared to adhere, accede to such a 
proposal as that? The first statement 
of importance contained in the Memo- 
randum was this—‘‘I was relieved from 
the command of my company, which 
was in perfect order.’’ His commanding 
officer, Lord John Taylour, had exceeded 
his authority in thus summarily reliev- 
ing an officer of his company in the face 
of the fact that the company was in 
“aed order. Had the company not 

een in good order the case might have 
been different; but, as matters stood, 
there was no excuse, especially in time 
of peace, for the commanding officer 
taking such a hasty step as assuming a 
right to dismiss Captain Roberts from a 
position which he held by virtue of the 
Queen’s commission. It was an arbi- 
trary act, and calculated to make Cap- 
tain Roberts feel that he was made the 
subject of injustice. One of the wit- 
nesses, Lieutenant M‘Kinlay, who had 
since unfortunately died by his own 
hand, took over the company, and, in 
doing so, certified that it was in perfect 
order, and that he was satisfied with the 
state of the accoutrements, &c., and 
although he gave evidence before the 
court martial to the effect that they were 
in an unsatisfactory condition, yet it 
might be presumed that the first evi- 
dence in the shape of the certificate as 
to fitness and order was correct, espe- 
cially when it was remembered that he 
had ‘admitted that as senior lieutenant 
he had:a chance of ‘succeeding Captain 
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Roberts. The evidence of the com- 
manding officer was denied by other 
witnesses equally credible. Oaptain 
Roberts was accused of inefficiency, and 
the commanding officer, Lord John 
Taylour, said that he did not know his 
drill, and that he was unable to give 
the order ‘‘Change companies fours 
about,”’ until he was told by his ser- 
jeant; but he (Mr. Jenkins) had been 
informed there was nosuch order known 
in the drill of the Army. There was, 
on the contrary, evidence given before 
the court martial that Captain Roberts 
was by no means deficient in intelli- 
gence, that he was well informed; but 
that, on the other hand, he had a dis- 
inclination to improve himself in profes- 
sional matters such as rendered his 
example anything but beneficial to 
young officers. Captain Roberts com- 
plained that he, an officer of 20 years’ 
standing, was sent for 80 or 90 days to 
drill three times a-day, and do the 
goose step with half-clad recruits, and 
in conspicuous places, where the officers 
of other regiments could and did look 
on. Lord John Taylour admitted that 
Captain Roberts was sent to drill for 
those days because he had made no 
progress in his drill; but he denied it 
was with half-clad recruits, although he 
admitted it was in the last squad. In 
reference to this, Major General Bell, 
commanding officer of the district, 
stated that he had been 34 years in 
the service, and he had never seen an 
officer at drill with recruits; and al- 
though Captain Roberts might have 
been rusty, having been five years on 
half-pay, it was a military indignity that 
he should be, by direction of his com- 
manding officer, placed on drill with 
recruits for 80 or 90 days, without the 
protection of the presence of a supe- 
rior officer. What would have been 
the feelings of any hon. Member under 
the circumstances? Would he not have 
felt that there must have been a 
motive for such treatment, and would 
it not have been natural that he 
should have given expression to his 
feelings? In addition to this indignity, 
Captain Roberts was ordered to attend 
all courts martial as a supernumerary, 
which was like sending him as a child 
to school to learn that which he already 
knew. The consequence was he was 
pointed out to all officers as a man 
who was unfit to discharge his duty. 


Mr. E. Jenkins 
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Yet there was evidence that he had a 
theoretical knowledge of his duty, for 
when Lord John Taylour was asked 
what was the reason for objecting to his 
sitting as a member of a Court, the 
answer was that Captain Roberts did not 
take the evidence in his own hand- 
writing ; but there was nothing unusual 
in that, for the evidence was generally 
taken down, not by the President of a 
regimental court martial, but by a sub- 
altern officer. Captain Roberts had also, 
on the death of a man belonging to it, 
been deprived of the command of his 
own company—a step for which a pre- 
cedent could not be named, and imply- 
ing that he was not fit to take 100 men 
through the streets of Belfast. When 
he entered the regiment he had leave of 
absence, which was afterwards renewed, 
on account of the imminent death of his 
wife, and, although he had four months’ 
leave out of 10, it was not imputed that 
there was any want of good faith about 
the medical certificate relating to the 
wife’s condition. Under all the circum- 
stances it was not surprising that, in 
the written statement, Captain Roberts 
should have spoken of undisguised hos- 
tility; and, though a judicious friend at 
his elbow might have advised him not 
to put such conclusions on paper, they 
were probably no stronger than anyone 
else would have arrived at had he been 
exposed to similar treatment. The wit- 
nesses who had failed to observe any of 
the provocations which Captain Roberts 
received could not recollect that they 
were present on the occasions when it 
was offered ; but it was shown that on 
several occasions the orderly-book had 
been snatched out of his hands, and he 
had rushed out of the orderly-room, com- 
plaining of the manner in which he had 
been treated. On the part of the com- 
manding officer there must have been a 
certain animus, some concealed motive 
—his treatment of Captain Roberts was 
so severe and degrading, and in any 
other Army of Europe it would have 
compelled him to give “satisfaction.” 
Here it was supposed to be sufficient to 
go to head-quarters for justice, and Cap- 
tain Roberts was dragged there in spite 
of himself through the error of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Was the House 
satisfied with the result? He was ac- 
quitted of the first charge, and found 
guilty on the second, framed under the 
105th Article of War, of ‘making false 
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imputations on the conduct.of the, com- 
manding officer,” with a recommendation 
to merciful consideration, for, a reason 
which amounted to, acquittal; for a man 
could not be guilty of making false im- 

utations if he were innocent, as he was 
declared to be,;of wilful malice: or in- 
tentional falsehood. It seemed to him 
that to advise Her Majesty on such a 
finding to degrade an officer was a very 
strong proceeding ; and he had thought 
it his duty to ask the House to join him 
in asking Her Majesty to restore this 
gentleman to his former, position, in 
order that justice might be, done, and 
that Captain Roberts might not go down 
to his grave feeling that. he had been 
dishonoured by such charges and by an 
unjust verdict. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for the Address of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma-'}, 
jesty, praying that, in view of the circumstances: 


disclosed upon the proceedings of the Court 
Martial upon Captain Roberts, She will. be gra- 
ciously pleased to reinstate him in his rank in 
the Army,”—(Mr. Edward Jenkins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Genera SHUTE said, he rose, he 
must confess, with feelings of such in- 
dignation at the attack which had, been 
made upon the officers of the English 
Army, that he could hardly reply with 
becoming coolness. The officers of the 
94th Regiment, who had given evidence 
at this court martial, had been virtually 
accused by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Jenkins) of want of truth and of 
honour and of everything of which 
British officers were proud. No accusa- 
tion could be more unfounded or unjust. 
It was only within the last three days 
he had read the proceedings at the 
court martial, and the reason .he had 
not earlier acquainted himself with the 
subject was, because he did. not, think 
that House a proper Court of Appeal in 
these matters. [‘‘Oh, oh!”}] It was 
not fit to be a Court of Appeal on mili- 
tary questions; and if its authority in 
the capacity were recognized, why should 
not every serjeant, corporal, or. private 
in the Army who thought he had a griev- 
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ance, come to it, for redress? As fo 
the case itself, it appeared to him that 
Captain Roberts ae not object to any 
part of the treatment he had received, 
though he might well wish to be pre- 
served from. his friends. The hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Stacpoole), in 
his examination, had declined to say 
from whom he had@ received the incor- 
rect and insubordinate document of com- 
plaints, which he gave to the military 
authorities, alleging that he had not the 
presianian. of the person from whom it 
ad come; but the Court had, in his 
opinion, neglected their duty in not in- 
sisting on an answer to the question, 
for under the 13th clause of the Mutiny 
Act they had ample power to enforce it. 
Captain Roberts was in rather a hard 
position, supposing that he had never 
given the document to be used as it was, 
and naturally he might have supposed 
that any real friend in whose possession 
it came would have consulted some officer 
of experience as to the expediency of 
giving it,to the Military Secretary, who 
would; have known that to give it to 
that.officer at the Horse Guards would 
be simple insanity. That was the most 
incomplete part of the whole story, and 
an answer should have been given to the 
question for the sake of both parties. 
It was impossible that the court martial 
could have decided otherwise than it did, 
for no harsh treatment,, whether real 
or imaginary, could be accepted as an 
excuse for a gross breach. of discipline ; 
but he agreed with the general recom- 
mendation to mercy. ‘The document 
which had been mentioned as a state- 
ment of Captain Roberts’s grievances 
was too monstrous to be passed over ; 
and, considering that it contained com- 
plaints of ‘‘an. organized system of 
persecution,” of ‘‘ intemperate and in- 
sulting language,’”’ of a denial of the 
usual leave,’?;and of ‘‘ his life having 
been made) intolerable for the last 12 
months,’’ he could only say that no 
honest friend would ever have let it 
come under the notice of the authorities, 
unless, which was not the case, there 
were positive proof that all the accusa- 
tions it contained were strictly correct: 
But with respect to Captain Roberts 
himself, he could not altogether with- 
hold his sympathy, as when he was 
ordered to join the 94th he had been 20 
years in the Service, but had only passed 
18 months with a ,regiment,, He might 
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fairly ask, then, whether it was just and 
proper to send as captain to a regiment 
a man who had never had more than 
18 months of regimental life and that 
in time of the Mutiny in India, when 
there were few opportunities probably 
of learning the details of drill? They 
had it from the colonel and two majors 
of the regiment that he was, as was 
only natural under the circumstances, 
utterly ignorant of.the rudiments of 
drill. What on earth, then, was the 
colonel to do? He could not very 
well employ a company of formed sol- 
diers in marching about the barrack 
yard in order to teach an officer who 
knew nothing. The colonel of the regi- 
ment felt that the best course was to 
drill that officer with the first class of 
the recruits without arms. He (General 
Shute) did not say that if he had been 
the colonel he would have done the 
same; but it was a great trial to a 
colonel to have in his regiment an 
ignorant captain who might ruin the 
simplest movement in the field, and 
who he and those under him found 
it impossible to teach—in fact, an exem- 
plification of the vulgar saying, that ‘‘you 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks.” 
Throughout the whole of those pro- 
ceedings there was not an instance in 
which the colonel was proved to have 
been either intemperate or insulting 
towards Captain Roberts. It was al- 
leged that the colonel had snatched the 
defaulters’ book out of Captain Roberts’s 
hand in the orderly room. There was 
no proof of that; but if a commanding 
officer had to do with an ignorant, 
stupid officer who was not up in the 
interior economy of his company, or 
his troop, and was very slow in 
finding a prisoner’s defaulters’ sheet, 
he might naturally in such a case 
take the book out of his hand and 
look at it himself. Then it was said 
that Lord John Taylour was not so inti- 
mate and so on with Captain Roberts as 
with some of the other officers of the 
regiment; but though it was the duty 
of the colonel to be courteous to all his 
officers, it was not possible that he could 
be on the same free and intimate terms 
with an officer who knew nothing of his 
duty as with one who was a zealous, 
painstaking, good young man, com- 
petent in his duties. Again, he asked, 
would colonels of regiments be doing 
their duty to the public or to the tax- 
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payers if, they retained in their regi- 
ments, unless they could not help it, a 
man who, was. totally useless.as an 
officer? A commanding officer always 
wished a funeral—when 100 men were 
marched through a. town and were 
inspected by , everybody—to be con- 
ducted by a good officer, and it was 
nothing astonishing, therefore, if Lord 
John Taylour did not. employ an incom- 
etent officer on such an occasion. For 
imself, he agreed with the court 
martial, and he maintained that Captain 
Roberts was not justified in saying that 
the colonel had wished to get rid of 
him in order to give a step of promotion 
in the regiment. In conclusion, he held 
thatif the proceedings of courts martial 
of this kind were liable to be set aside 
by political influence, insubordination in 
our regiments would be encouraged, 
and that our Army would not long re- 
main what it had hitherto been, pro- ’ 
bably the best disciplined in Europe. 
Mr. HOPWOOD said, the hon. and 
gallant General. who had just spoken 


had partly admitted the fact that Cap- 


tain Roberts had not been treated in a 
manner becoming to men of fair minds, 
and that he had received less than com- 
mon justice, He did not think that the 
Judge Advocate General would say that 
this was not a;case which justified the 
expression of strong language. The 
House of Commons-was a Court of Appeal 
to everyone in the kingdom who had been 
wronged, and on so glaring a case as this 
the House of Commons ought not to be 
asked to speak with bated breath. He 
took rather a lawyer’s view of the case. 
He hoped others would take the view of 
human freedom; and if there was a 
wrong, it ought to be heard in that House 
without any fear of injury being done to 
the discipline ofthe Army, It was clear 
from the evidence that Captain Roberts 
was not received in a friendly manner 
when he first entered the regiment, He 
wrote the letter to which reference had 
been made, and which had been made 
public through the action of three Mem- 
bers of Parliament. It might not have 
been a discreet letter. The hon. and 
gallant General complained of its being 
circulated ; but Captain Roberts said he 
was not responsible for that which the 
the three Members of Parliament did, 
and that it was unreasonable to say he 
was. He (Mr. Hopwood) also said it 
was unreasonable, and few men, unless 
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they placed the discipline of the Army 
above all right and justice, would say it 
was reasonable. Then as to the find- 
ing of the court martial. It acquitted 
Captain Roberts of the charge that he 
he had made wilfully false and mali- 
cious statements with reference to the 
colonel. In fact, by its verdict of acquit- 
tal of one of the charges, it affirmed the 
truth of a large part of Captain Roberts’s 
complaint against his commander. 
Could any one doubt, who read the 
facts of the case, that Captain Roberts 
had been subjected to an organized 
system of annoyance? The evidence 
showed that most clearly. It was a 
pretence to say that he could not march 
a company through a town properly. 
Any Volunteer officer could do that. 
Was it true that ‘‘his life was intolerable 
and his position insecure?” It was not 
necessary that the court martial should 
express an opinion upon that, but, no 
doubt, his life was intolerable. There 
was abundant evidence to show that the 
gallant gentleman was treated in a 
manner which was unbecoming, and he 
appealed to the House to express in 
unmistakable terms its opinion of such 
treatment, and to say that, whether in the 
Army or elsewhere, it should not be 
tolerated. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Jenkins) had broughtvery grave charges, 
not only against the officers of the 94th 
Regiment, but also against the superior 
military authorities, and had not even 
spared the department over which he 
had an humble control. But if the 
House would permit him to adhere 
simply to the matters at issue, he trusted 
he would in a short time be able to show 
that the conduct of the Government or 
of the Horse Guards could not be justly 
impugned. In spite of what had been 
said on the other side, the great and 
primary objection to a Motion of that 
sort was, that it constituted an appeal 
to that House from the ordinary legal 
tribunal. [‘‘ No!” and “ Hear!” | Hon. 
Members said ‘‘ No;” but during a long 
series of years that had always been 
the opinion of high authorities in that 
House. Lord Russell had laid down 
this principle as follows :— 


“What I wish to guard the House against is 
assuming an authority which is properly given 
to courts martial of this country without extra- 
ordinary necessity and without any sufficient 
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reason, so that any person who may be hereafter 
led into improper conduct which may expose him 
to a court martial may be told that he may have 
the whole question re-opened before this House, 
by whom there will be a different finding and a 
different sentence, not acknowledged by the 
tribunal which had formerly tried and con- 
demned him. Sir, I think that to establish 
such a precedent would be to shake the discipline 
of the Army, and not only to relax obedience, 
but to make all officers on courts martial afraid 
to do their duty in certain cases under the ap- 
prehension of their being re-tried before a Com- 
mittee of this House.” 

Some 12 years since the ‘‘ Simla” court 
martial, which had already been referred 
to, but which was distinguishable in 
many particulars from the present case, 
was discussed in the House, and on that 
occasion Lord Hampton, then Secretary 
for War, and his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Radnor (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) and General Peel, both ex- 
Secretaries for War, Sir John Karslake, 

and other high authorities, all concurred 
in the view of Lord Russell’s which had 
been cited. There was also an absolute 
objection to discussing in the House of 
Commons questions which depended en- 
tirely upon the evidence adduced at a 
legal trial. How was it possible that 
hon. Members generally could give the 

time and attention necessary to study 

and master evidence taken during 10 or 
12 days, so as to be enabled to come to 

a just decision as to the matters at issue ? 

and he (Mr. Bentinck) protested against 

the course taken by the hon. Member 

for Dundee, who, for the space of an 

hour, had read isolated portions of the 

evidence without the context. He (Mr. 

Bentinek) could conceive no proceeding 

more calculated to mislead and perplex 

the judgment of the House. But com- 

ing to the actual merits of the case the 

main points were these—first, had the 

law been fairly and efficiently adminis- 

tered ? and, secondly, had either wrong 

orinjustice been doneto Captain Roberts? 

Now the circumstances antecedent to the 

court martial were these. In September, 

1875, in consequence of confidential re- 

ports, the Military Secretary wrote, that 

His Royal Highness the Commander- 

in-Chief was of opinion that Captain 

Roberts’sremaining in the 94th Regiment 

would be of no advantage to the Ser- 

vice, and suggested his immediate re- 

tirement. 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 

rose to Order. He said, documents were 

being referred to which were not at pre- 
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sent before the House, and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted, he must 
produce them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is quoting official documents, 
it is no doubt the practice they should 
be laid upon the Table. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
they were already printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Blue Book. 

GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
again rose to Order, and said, they were 
not; and he wanted a promise that these 
documents, now they had been quoted, 
should be produced. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the hon. Member for Dundee had ad- 
mitted in his speech all that he desired 
to say on this subject. 

GenErAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
again rose to Order, amid cries of 
**Order!” from the Ministerial Benches. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated what the practice of the House 
is, and having made that statement, I 
presume the right hon. Gentleman, 
having quoted official documents will 
lay them before the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK was 
proceeding to say, that on April 5 
Captain Roberts was under orders, 
when—— 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said: I must again rise to Order. [ Loud 
erties of ‘‘Order!”] It is you who are 
calling out ‘‘ Order” that are in dis- 
order, and I am the person who is in 
Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman must address his obser- 
vations to the Chair. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
Then I address myself to you, Mr. 
Speaker, and again ask, whether these 
official documents to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred ought not 
to be produced. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the commu- 
nication in question was set forth in the 
Papers submitted to the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
sumed by saying that in consequence of 
these and other Reports, and particu- 
larly a Report made by General Bell, 
commanding the Belfast district, to the 
effect that Captain Roberts’s remaining 
in the 94th Regiment was not desirable, 
and that he took no interest in his regi- 
ment or duties, and occupied the place 
of an efficient officer, the Horse Guards 
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determined that Captain Roberts’s retire- 
ment by sale should be immediately pro- 
ceeded with, and this final decision was 
communicated to Captain Roberts on the 
5th April, 1876. Two days subsequently, 
and on the 7th April, the document 
which had been referred to as ‘Captain 
Roberts’s case,’”” was brought to the 
Military Secretary by three Members 
of Parliament, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Clare (Lord Francis Conyng- 
ham), the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), 
and the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Stacpoole). Now, this document was 
brought not as a private memorandum, 
but for a public purpose, and it was, 
therefore, in every sense, a public docu- 
ment, and a libel clearly published, both 
from a military and a civil point of view. 
Under these circumstances the Military 
Secretary had no alternative, by reason 
of the accusations which the document 
contained, but to act as he did, else he 
would have been guilty of a clear neglect 
of duty, and when such scandals were 
alleged, have been liable to the suspicion 
of shielding Lord John Taylour. A trial 
by court martial then became impera- 
tive ; but Captain Roberts had no ground 
of complaint ; because, before assembling 
the court, His Royal Highness gave him 
the opportunity of retiring from the 
Army, as decided on April 4th, on re- 
tracting the offensive imputation against 
his commanding officer; and he (Mr. 
Bentinck) desired to maintain most 
strongly that the letter of His Royal 
Highness, to which exception had been 
taken, was not only intended to save 
Captain Roberts, but was most kind and 
considerate in its terms. But Captain 
Roberts declined the proffered assistance, 
and elected to stand by the result of the 
court martial, which thus could not be 
avoided. Well, then came the question 
as to whether the prisoner had a fair 
trial; and could anyone doubt, he 
asked, who had read the papers, that 
that question must be answered in the 
affirmative The prisoner was found 
guilty on the second charge, with a re- 
commendation to mercy, on the grounds 
stated. It became his (Mr. Bentinck’s) 
clear duty to advise Her Majesty to con- 
firm the sentence upon the simple ground 
that there was abundant evidence to go 
to what may be termed the military 


jury; but he was bound, in candour, to 


add, that, in his opinion, the finding of 
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the court martial was right and just, 
and he failed to see how they could have 
arrived at any conclusion more favour- 
able to the prisoner; who also, by the 
gracious favour of Her Majesty, had, 
by the permission given to receive the 
value of his commission, obtained the 
utmost extent of mercy which could be 
accorded him, compatible with his non- 
retention in the Army. The late hour 
would not permit him to discuss at 
length the evidence given in the case, 
even assuming he was bound to do so, 
which he contended he was not ; but in 
order that the House might know the 
exact truth with regard to Captain 
Roberts’s entire unfitness for the posi- 
tion which he held in the regiment, he 
would cite the evidence of that most dis- 
tinguished officer, General Bell, who 
commanded the district, and who was a 
disinterested witness in every particular. 
Major General Bell deposed that when 
he inspected the 94th Regiment, on the 
6th and 7th July, 1875, Captain Roberts 
was quite unacquainted with his drill, 
and that he reported Captain Roberts’s 
inefficiency to the Military Secretary 
and to the Adjutant General, and the 
result of his Report was that His Royal 
Highness suggested Captain Roberts 
should retire; that the Military Secre- 
tary asked his (General Bell’s) opinion 
as to the advisability of Captain Roberts 
remaining in the Service, and he replied 
that Captain Roberts’ sretirement was ne- 
cessary for the good of the Service; and 
on cross-examination by the prisoner, 
General Bell said that it was with his 
knowledge and sanction that Captain 
Roberts was drilled shoulder to shoulder 
with last joined recruits in the barrack 
square, because he considered him un- 
acquainted with drill ; and being further 
asked by the prisoner whether he con- 
sidered it just that he (Captain Roberts) 
should have been deprived of the pay- 
ment of his company, because he was 
inefficient at his drill, General Bell re- 
plied that he was deprived of his com- 
pany because his commanding officer 
had reported him thoroughly inefficient, 
he considered his commanding officer 
was right in doing so. The offivers of 
the regiment gave similar testimony, 
and he (Mr. Bentinck) could also adduce 
much evidence, if necessary, of a similar 
purport. Under these circumstances he 
submitted that the case for asking a re- 
vision of this court martial had entirely 
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failed. The trial disclosed neither ille- 
gality nor injustice, and he asked the 
House to reject a Motion which had no 
substantial basis, and which was ex- 
pressed in terms unsupported both by 
Parliamentary precedent and __ public 
olicy. 
z Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he did not know Captain Roberts, and 
was only anxious that justice should be 
done in his case. He had gone carefully 
through it, and he feared from what was 
contained in the Papers that a series of 
mistakes had been committed with re- 
gard to Captain Roberts from the very 
commencement. He had requested to 
see Captain Roberts’s commission, and 
found that it was signed by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief and 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War. They, therefore, 
when they signed it, must have believed 
him to be efficient; and, if he were 
inefficient, it was a mistake to put him 
on full pay. What security had the 
House that such commissions were not 
being issued every year? The court 
martial had in effect condemned Lord 
John Taylour and General Bell. It was 
the duty of the House to look after the 
young men who went into the Army. 
He did not agree with the terms of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Jenkins), and he was 
aware of the difficulties in carrying out 
a Resolution worded as that was; but 
the recommendation of the court martial 
was the ground on which he asked the 
Secretary of State to show some leniency 
to Captain Roberts. There could be no 
doubt that the recruit drill, and other 
irritating duties, had been put on this 
unfortunate officer solely for the purpose 
of driving him out of the regiment. 
After being put to recruit drill, he was 
sent to the adjutant drill, and then to 
musketry drill. He was then sent back 
to recruit drill, and was drilled in the 
public barrack square with half-clad 
recruits. He had, in fact, been treated 
with indignity, and his punishment had 
been greater than he deserved. The 
practice of suspending a captain from 
the command of his company was quite 
unknown 20 years ago, and was never 
mentioned in the Queen’s Regulations. 
Reviewing the proceedings of the court 
martial, he contended that its members 
had neglected their duty in not asking 
for explanations and checking irregu- 
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larities in the conduct of the prosecution. 
The court martial did not appear to have 
contemplated so severe a punishment as 
that which had been inflicted. If, in- 
stead of dismissal, Captain Roberts had 
been allowed to retire, discipline would 
have been sufficiently vindicated. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had never 
heard a lamer defence than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Judge Advo- 
cate General. There was no desire to 
turn that House into a regular Court of 
Appeal from courts martial in all sorts 
of cases. All that was wanted was, that 
in cases of flagrant injustice there should 
be a right of appeal. If such a right 
did not exist, he wondered where officers 
of the Army would be in the hands of 
such despotsas Lord John Taylour. After 
reading the evidence, he had no hesitation 
in saying there had been a great deal of 
injustice done to Captain Roberts, and 
that he had been the victim of gross 
despotism and cruelty. He thought, also, 
that the sentence of the court martial 
was more severe than the evidence and 
even the finding justified. As to Oap- 
tain Roberts’s letter, it was exceedingly 
mean to have used it as it had been 
used. Before taking it for that purpose 
warning should have been given that it 
might be so used. Let the House recom- 
mend Her Majesty to take a more lenient 
view of the case. He hoped the House 
would always be found ready to take up 
such flagrant cases of injustice. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Brighton (General Shute) had said that 
the House of Commons ought not to be 
a Court of Appeal from the sentences of 
a court martial; and his right hon. 
Friend the Judge Advocate General had 
said the same, quoting Lord Russell. 
But Lord Russell had qualified his opi- 
nion by adding—‘ without sufficient 
reason.” If there was to be no appeal 
to the House of Commons, an officer 
condemned by a court martial could 
have no redress. He could not bring 
an action in a Court of Law, and he 
would be without a remedy. He (Mr. 
Forsyth) quite agreed that the House of 
Commons ought not to interfere unless 
a strong case were made out. But the 
question was—-Whether in the present 
instance such a case had not been estab- 
lished? The short facts were that Cap- 
tain Roberts—an officer of 20 years’ 
standing, who had been for five years 
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in the Gordon -Highlanders—was trans- 
ferred to another regiment, and was 
drilled with common recruits. All he 
had done was to state this fact, and it 
was admitted to be unprecedented, and 
an insult to a captain, by the witnesses 
for the prosecution. The answer of 
Lord John Taylour—‘‘ Not to my know- 
ledge,” was an admission that he had 
ordered Captain Roberts peremptorily to 
‘leave the room.” [‘*Oh!”] To re- 
fuse leave of absence without reason was 
insulting. It was simply— 


‘* Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.” 


A recommendation to ‘‘merciful consi- 
deration” always had weight with a 
Judge in a Criminal Court, and yet in 
this case the sentence was almost as 
heavy as it could have been if there had 
been no such recommendation. No 
money received for his commission could 
compensate Captain Roberts for the 
social injury done to him while his sen- 
tence remained in force. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN sup- 
ported the Motion. He was surprised 
to have heard it opposed as unconstitu- 
tional, when all that was asked was, 
that the recommendation of the court 
martial should be acted upon, and that 
Captain Roberts should be re-instated in 
his former rank, even if only for one 
day, so that he might be relieved of the 
stigma of having been dismissed from 
the Army. In this case, when Captain 
Roberts asked for leave to send in his 
papers, permission was refused. There- 
upon he sent to a friend in London a 
private letter, which was subsequently 
communicated to the military autho- 
rities. He did not defend the intempe- 
rate language of that letter, which had 
constituted the charge against him ; but 
it must be remembered that it was 
written when Captain Roberts was la- 
bouring under feelings of indignation at 
the refusal of his colonel to give him 
leave of absence. He (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) admitted that it was a mis- 
take on the part of himself and of two 
of his Friends that that letter was 
handed to the Military Secretary, and 
he took his share of the responsibility. 
It was, however, shown to the Military 
Secretary merely to save time, and with 
no intention that it should be put for- 
ward officially. The Military Secretary 
forwarded the letter to the Adjutant 
General, and the result was the court 
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martial which removed’ Captain Roberts 
from’ the: Army. In his opinion, the 
charge brought against Captain Roberts 
was the vaguest upon which a man 
could be put upon his trial. » Still, that 
point had’ been decided by the Judge 
Advocate General, and consequently the 
House had nothing to do with it. The 
question arose, however, whether there 
were not ‘facts in the case that justified 
them in asking for an Address to the 
Crown to carry into effect the recommen- 
dation to merey, because’'the evidence 
disclosed circumstances of the greatest 
oppression on the part of the colonel of 
the regiment. Further, the court mar- 
tial had acquitted him of the more 
serious imputations—namely, of malice 
and untruthfulness. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the Secretary of 
State for War would re-consider the 
case, and ‘restore this much aggrieved 
gentleman to his former rank. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
there was a great deal in: the present 
case that was of a very painful charac- 
ter. There could be no doubt that up 
to the time Captain Roberts was placed 
in the 94th Regiment his'character was 
unimpeachable, and, indeed, remained 
so, till these proceedings, which had 
been caused by the intemperate letter of 
which so much had been said. He was 
rather surprised, however, to find that 
the hon. and gallant General opposite 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) should have 
quoted the respectful language of a 
purely formal document as a’ voucher 
for Captain Roberts’s character. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he produced the document, not as a cer- 
tificate of character, but as a certificate 
of efficiency. ! 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY remarked 
that that only made the hon. and gallant 
Member’s conduct the more  extraordi- 
nary, considering the language he had 
used. The hon. and gallant Member 
must be perfectly well aware that officers 
were moved from half-pay'to full-pay 
without undergoing any new examina- 
tion.’ That had been done in Captain 
Roberts’s case, and no one could pre- 
tend that it was done with ill will. On 
the contrary, Captain Robertswas treated 
with every consideration, and when he 
found it disagreeable to go with the 20th 
Regiment, he was allowed to go into the 
94th, where, according to his own’ ad- 
mission, for a time things went smoothly. 
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Now, what was it that in course of time 
made things not go smoothly? Was it 
any ill-feeling in the minds of the other 
officers against Captain Roberts, or was 
it a display of such complete inefficiency, 
amounting almost to a by-word in the 
regiment, on Captain Roberts’s part as 
to render him quite unfit for his posi- 
tion? ‘No one, he thought, who had 
read the whole of the documents, and 
not isolated passages of them, could 
have any doubt on the subject. ‘The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon) thought it not inconsistent 
with his duty as a General of the Army 
to impute misconduct to the court mar- 
tial. But that court martial was ad- 
mitted by the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) to have 
acted with great fairness and considera- 
tion. Yet the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man spoke of that court martial in a 
manner which would have been unbe- 
coming in a civilian, and was still more 
so in an officer of the Army. [‘ No, 
no!’?] The fact was that not a single 
officer who sat on the court martial was 
an officer of the 94th Regiment. They 
were all independent members, without 
favour or affection, and they had no in- 
terest except to do justice to the officer 
who was brought before them. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had spoken 
of Captain Roberts having been sub- 
jected to treatment in the regiment cal- 
culated to produce irritation on his part. 
But the evidence of independent wit- 
nesses went to show that there was no 
such intention, but that Captain Roberts 
was an inefficient officer, and they strove 
to make him efficient. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clare, having been Judge Advocate 
General, went with two other Members 
of Parliament, taking a formal document 
containing a statement of charges, to the 
Military Secretary of His Royal High- 
ness. ‘he Military Secretary was not 
a private secretary, but an official, acting 
as assistant to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and therefore he was only an instrument 
in passing on a document with which 
he could not deal himself, either to His 
Royal Highness, or to the Adjutant Ge- 
neral, who was responsible for the disci- 
pline of the Army. He would venture 
to say that there was no official who, 
when three Members of Parliament 
brought him a document referring to a 
public matter, would not have supposed 
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that he was to deal with it officially. 
The evidence of the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Stacpoole) was to the effect 
that he, in company with the hon. Mem- 
bers for Clare County (Lord Francis 
Conyngham and Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 
went to Sir Alfred Horsford, who de- 
clined at first to see three Members of 
Parliament, but was willing to see one. 
But when he was informed that the 
matter would be brought before Parlia- 
ment, he said he would see the three. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had said that the conduct of 
Sir Alfred Horsford was ‘‘mean;” but 
a bolder, a more gallant, or more 
straightforward officer than Sir Alfred 
Horsford there was not in the Army. 
Sir Alfred Horsford did his duty; he 
referred the letter to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral. The letter was not marked pri- 
vate, and therefore it was not a private 
communication, but was, as stated at 
the time, to be brought before Parlia- 
ment. And then an opportunity was 
given Captain Roberts by His Royal 
Highness to withdraw the document. 
The right hon. Gentleman then read a 
letter in proof of that statement. That 
was the letter which the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) said suggested 
to Captain Roberts a dishonourable 
course. It seemed to him (Mr. Hardy) 
no dishonour to call upon a man to say 
whether he persisted in certain charges 
he made against the officers of his regi- 
ment, and if he could not retract or ex- 
plain them, that he should put them in 
a form in which they should be consis- 
tent with military discipline. He re- 
fused, and there was no other course in 
justice to the officers whose conduct was 
impugned, and to Captain Roberts him- 
self, than to bring him to a court mar- 
tial. The hon. Member for Dundee 
complained of the delay which had oc- 
curred. That delay was made with no 
intention to injure Captain Roberts, and 
certainly a large part of it was at his 
own request. The trial by court mar- 
tial was held, the charges being for 
making certain statements which were 
false in themselves, and for making 
them wilfully and maliciously. He was 
acquitted on the latter, but found guilty 
of the former. So far as regards the 
organization of which Captain Roberts 
complained, there was no trace what- 
ever in the evidence. The only charge 


he made was that against his command- 
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ing officer. It was with great reluctance 
that he (Mr. Hardy) referred to the evi- 
dence given before the court martial; 
but when a charge was made against a 
commanding officer, it was right to 
see whether that commanding officer, 
Colonel Lord John Taylour, was acting 
in defiance of his superior officers, or in 
obedience to what they thought right. 
One charge was that he had deprived 
Captain Roberts of the command of his 
company. Major General Bell was 
asked what would be the duty of the 
commanding officer, where a company 
was suffering from the neglect of the offi- 
cer in command; and his reply was, “to 
deprive him of that command ;”’ which 
was done. He was charged with being 
an inefficient officer. Major General Bell 
inspected his regiment six months after 
undergoing drill, and he was asked if 
all the officers were equally acquainted 
with their drill. The reply was that 
they were not equally acquainted with 
their drill, and that Captain Roberts 
was quite unacquainted with it. That 
was the statement of the inspecting 
officer, who was quite an independent 
witness. Major General Bell said he 
was asked as to the advisability of 
Captain Roberts remaining in the Army, 
and his reply was that his retirement 
was necessary for the good of the Ser- 
vice. That was said by Major General 
Bell with the immense responsibility 
which attached to him, and the House 
would not think of doubting the evidence 
of an officer in the position of Major 
General Bell, who was responsible not 
only to the Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land, but also to the Horse Guards autho- 
rities. With reference to the next charge 
—that of being sent to drill with the re- 
cruits—it wasa pity thatsome of them were 
in mufti; but, as a matter of fact, every 
officer when he went into the regiment 
had to drill shoulder to shoulder with 
the recruits. No doubt, Captain Roberts 
was in a peculiar position. He was a 
man of 20 years’ service. He had for- 
gotten his drill, and if he did not like 
to learn it in the position in which he was 
placed, he might have gone back to full 
pay and retired from the Army. Major 
General Bell expressed an opinion that 
the commanding officer was quite right 
in refusing leave to an officer who was 
not efficient in his drill. There was no 
doubt that Lord John Taylour was a: 
strict officer,'and he never denied that 
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* he had put this officer to recruit drill, 
and that, in his view, he ought to retire 
from the Service. He mightcite another 
instance of the inefficiency of Captain 
Roberts. He had been told to make a 
recognizance report himself; but, in- 
stead of doing so, he had obtained the 
services of a sergeant to draw it up for 
him. It was much to be regretted, he 
might add, that Captain Roberts had 
gone into the 94th Regiment; but, at 
all events, when he was brought back to 
full pay, and when the money due to 
him was given him, he had the oppor- 
tunity of retiring. It was further al- 
leged that a book had been snatched 
from him by Lord John Taylour; butin 
accordance with the evidence of Captain 
Harvey, the book had been taken from 
him in the quietest manner, while every 
one of the witnesses stated that they had 
never seen anything insulting in the con- 
duct of Lord John Taylour towards him. 
It was clear that Captain Roberts was 
in the wrong place, and that he had 
violated military discipline in a manner 
which amounted to a very grave offence. 
That he was guilty of a breach of disci- 
pline was admitted, and as to the appeal 
ad misertcordiam which was made on his 
behalf, he would remind the House that 
Captain Roberts might have retired 
from the Army with his money; but he 
endeavoured to destroy the character of 
his commanding officer and to injure 
that of his brother officers, that he took 
the chances of a court martial with that 
object, and that he had been found 
guilty of misrepresentation. These were 
grave military offences, but in com- 
pliance with the verdict of the court 
martial that mercy should be shown him, 
although he was sentenced to retire 
from the Service, he received his money. 
That was the judgment pronounced in 
his case, and although the House, in- 
fluenced by kindly feelings, might be 
disposed to take the side of an old offi- 
cer who had done meritorious service 
before he entered the 94th Regiment, 
he hoped it would not set itself up 
against the verdict of a court martial 
admittedly fair, whose sentence was 
mitigated in the most lenient manner by 
those by whom it had to be revised. 
Lorp FRANCOIS CONYNGHAM, as 
one of those who had been alluded to as 
going to the Horse Guards, on the part 
of Captain Roberts, wished to say one 
word. in explanation... He thought it 
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was his duty to do so, and see the Mili- 
tary Secretary. They went, however, 
as Members of that House, and not in a 
private capacity. He believed the case 
of Captain Roberts was a very hard one, 
and on that account he wished to obtain 
a remedy from the military authorities. 
At the same time, he fully admitted that 
Sir Alfred Horsford could not have acted 
other than he did. He implored the 
House to remember that this was the 
case of a man who had for many years 
served his country faithfully, and who 
was a widower. 

Mr. STACPOOLE reminded the 
House that Captain Roberts gave no 
authority to anyone to give this docu- 
ment alluded to to the Military Secre- 
tary, and under all the circumstances 
he hoped the House would support the 
Motion brought forward by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Jenkins). 

Me.KING- HARMAN opposed the 
Motion, saying it was a common thing 
for officers, after a long absence, to be 
sent back to the goose step. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 137 ; Noes 
72: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 225.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


“THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.” 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to draw atten- 
tion to The Priest in Absolution, and to 
move— 


“ That, having regard to the state of the Law 
which renders the publication of an obscene 
book an offence, although the person publishing 
it be not actuated by any desire to deprave, and 
to the absence of any power in the Education 
Department to interfere with the religious 
teaching in public elementary schools or to make 
any inquiry thereon, this House is of opinion 
that the doctrines and practices set forth in a 
book entitled The Priest in Absolution, and car- 
ried out under the name of the Confessional by 
certain clergymen of the Church of England, 
do tend to : rave and are dangerous to the ~ 
best interests of society and of religion.” 


The hon. Member had only commenced 
his observations when —— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Setecr Commirree—Earldom of 
Mar, appointed. 

Puritc Brits — Seed Reading — Inclosure * 
(127). 

Report—New Forest * (129). 

Committee—Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) * 
(131.) 

Third Reading—Prisons * (116); Reservoirs * 
(103), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—ELECTION OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PEERS FOR SCOTLAND 
—EARLDOM OF MAR. 

RESOLUTION. 


Tae Duxe or BUCCLEUCH rose to 
move a Resolution designating the place 
and precedence in which the title of Mar 
be called at all future elections of the 
Representative Peers for Scotland. The 
noble Duke said, he would not enter into 
the controversy that had been raised by 
the rival claimants to the ancient Earl- 
dom of Mar—he would merely remind 
their Lordships that at the death of the 
last Earl of Mar, 32 years ago, two 
claimants appeared to the title, the Earl 
of Kellie, and Mr. Goodeve Erskine. 
They claimed their right to the Earldom 
on different grounds and under different 
circumstances ; but he would not detain 
their Lordships by going into details— 
suffice it to say that the claims of the two 
parties were heard by their Lordships’ 
House, that the hearing occupied counsel 
on both sides were heard at the Bar, 
and he believed that upwards of 500 
documents, charters, and writs were pro- 
duced. It was decided by the Commit- 
tee of Privileges, and afterwards ad- 
judged by that House, that the Harl of 
Kellie had made good his claim to the 
Earldom of Mar, created by Queen Mary 
in 1565, and that Mr. Goodeve Erskine 
not had made good his opposition to that 
claim. What was usual in that House 
when a Scotch Peerage was decided was 
done on that occasion. An order was 
immediately given to the Lord Clerk 
Register in Scotland to insert in the 
Roll of Peers of Scotland called for at 
the elections of Representative : Peers, 
that Peerage at its proper place and 
precedence. | He had a list of the cases 
in which this had, been done on previous 
occasion ; but he would not trouble their 
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Lordships with the several cases, but 
would refer to some Peerages which 
appeared in the Union Roll. Before 
doing that, however, he would state 
that great misconception prevailed as to 
what that Roll was. It was not em- 
bodied in the Act of Union, neither was 
it to be found in the Treaty of Union, 
but it was a copy of the Great Roll that 
used to be called in the Parliament of 
Scotland. In May of 1707, when the 
Act of Union was passed, an Order was 
sent from this House to the Lord Clerk 
Register to send up an authentic list of 
the Peerage of Scotland as it then stood. 
In 1708 a List was according sent up to 
this House, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider it. The Committee 
reported upon it, and it was accepted as 
an authentic list of the Peerage as it 
then stood. The Peers were entered 
upon the Roll according to precedence 
given to them by the Decreet of Rank- 
ing of 1606; but this was not final. It 
was styled an interim Decreet, and it 
was open to any Peer who felt himself 
aggrieved by being put too low or not in 
his proper place, to apply for the rectifi- 
cation of the Decreet of Ranking. This 
was done in the case of the Earl of 
Buchan, who applied to the Court of 
Session to produce the Decreet of Rank- 
ing, because he alleged that he had been 
put below certain Peers, and it was de- 
cided in his favour. That decision was 
confirmed, ratified, and approved by an 
Act passed through the Scotch Parlia- 
ment in 1633. He mentioned that as 
an instance in which the Decreet of 
Ranking was not final. Several Peer- 
ages had been added to the Roll since, 
among’ which were Lord Braemar in 
1703, Lord Colville of Culross and 
Somerville in 1823, the Marquess of 
Queensberry in 1812, Lord Morton in 
1835, the Marquess of Huntly in 1838, 
Lord Herries in 1858, and Lord Kinross 
in 1868. He need not mention other 
Peerages which had rather been restored 
to the Roll than entered upon it. The 
noble Duke :concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 


Moved to resolve, 


That upon hearing the petition of the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie this House doth order that at 
all future meetings,of the Peers of Scotland 
assembled under any, Royal Proclamation, for 
the election of a Peer or Peers to represent the 
Peers of Scotland, the Lord Clerk Register, or the 


‘Clerks: of Session officiating in ‘his namé, do call 
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the title of. Mar in the Roll of Peers.of Scotland 
in Parliament called at such elections in the place 
and precedence to which it has been declared 
by the resolution and judgment of this House 
on 26th February 1875 to be entitled according 
to the date of the creation of that Earldom, and 
in no other place, with a saving nevertheless as 
well to the said Earl of Mar and Kellie as to all 
other Peers of Scotland, their rights and places 
upon further and better authority showed for 
the same.—(The Duke of Buccleuch.) 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY rose 
to move the Previous Question, saying 
that he regretted that on the subject of 
a Scottish Peerage there should be any 
difference of opinion in their Lordships’ 
House. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Buccleuch) had entered into the region 
of history, and traced that of Scotch 
Peerages from 1606 down to 1875; but 
he (the Marquess of Huntly) ventured 
to move the Previous Question on the 
ground that such a Resolution as that 
which the noble Duke had concluded by 
moving, was ultra vires of their Lord- 
ships’ jurisdiction. He further took the 
preliminary objection that this Petition 
was not, as was the ordinary course, a 
Petition to the Orown. The usual and 
proper course was for the claimant: to 
have presented his Petition to the Crown, 
and the Crown would then have referred 
the. matter to their Lordships’ House, 
and they would have had an opportunity 
of inquiring into the question. This 
Petition was, however, presented directly 
to their Lordships’ House, which had 
proprio vi not power to inquire or to 
make any such Order. The noble Duke 
had referred to the cases of other Scotch 
Peerages; but he (the Marquess of 
Huntly) ventured to say that if they 
could have a Return of all Scotch Peer- 
ages—which, he admitted, would be 
difficult to get-—which had been added 
to the Union Roll since the Act of Union, 
he would find not a single instance of 
a Peerage having been struck off the 
Roll and inserted again at a different 
date. In every instance the insertion 
of the Peers on the Union Roll of Scot- 
land allowed them to be represented 
in their Lordships’ House, and in not 
one case had there been one of the 
Peerages inserted on that Roll altered 
to a later date. All that he desired 
was that the Peers of Scotland should 
retain their rights and privileges. The 
Decreet of Ranking in 1606 was issued 
by the Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed by James the First of England 
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and Sixth of Scotland for that purpose, 
and all the Scottish Peers were entered 
on it in their order of precedence—so 
that he was disposed to regard it as a 
very important judicial document, and 
one certainly of much greater import- 
ance than the noble Duke seemed to 
think it was. In the Decreet the first 
Earldom of Mar was ranked at about 
the date of 1457—two centuries before 
the Decreet of Ranking was issued ; 
whereas the second Earldom was in 
1565, about 40 years before that issue. 
The effect of the Resolution of the noble 
Duke would be to extinguish the Peer- 
age of 1457, and to substitute for it that 
of the Earldom of 1565, and it would 
be absurd to suppose that those who 
made up the Decreet in 1606 were not 
aware of this title 40 years after its 
presumed creation. Apparently they 
knew nothing of it, and this was surely 
a strong argument in favour of the 
ancient Earldom. If there had been 
any ground for the Resolution at all, 
it ought to have been moved within 
a month or so of the settlement of the 
claim to the Mar Peerage; but, inas- 
much as that had taken place in 1875, 
surely the better course would have been 
to consult the Committee of Privileges ; 
or, at all events, so long a time having 
elapsed, a Commission might have been 
asked for to investigate into all matters 
connected with the Scotch Peerage, 
rather than their Lordships should have 
been asked to attempt to settle a diffi- 
cult Peerage case by a Resolution of 
this character. This was a question 
in which the whole of the Peerage 
of Scotland was concerned. They were 
a very small body, and he thought 
that any Resolution submitted to their 
Lordships tampering with an historic 
Peerage of very ancient date, which 
had been fixed by the Decreet of 
Ranking at 1475, and which was ac- 
knowledged accordingly at the time of 
the Union, ought to be very carefully 
considered before it was adopted. He 
hoped that this discussion would be the 
means of calling their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the case of the Scotch Peerages 
—which might be truly called long- 
suffering Peerages. He hoped the time 
would come when all those who had a 
right to call themselves Scotch Peers 
would have a seat in their Lordships’ 
House. Limited in number as they 
were, he believed that all of them 
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were far earlier in date than 400 
Peerages of England. Their Lordships 
would, he hoped, be very cautious before 
they struck this ancient Peerage out of 
its place on the Roil, and substituted for 
it a modern Peerage. Such a proceed- 
ing was contrary to precedent, and there- 
fore, without entering into the contro- 
versy which had been raised as to who 
was Earl of Mar, he now took the liberty 
of moving the Previous Question. 


And it was then moved, ‘‘That this 
Question be now put.”—( Zhe Marquess 
of Huntly.) 


Tuz Kart or REDESDALE said, the 
first objection raised by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Huntly) was that 
this proceeding ought to have been by 
Petition to the Crown; but his position 
was untenable, because in all cases of 
dispute in respect to Privilege they were 
settled by Petition to that House, who 
were perfectly competent to do what 
they were asked to do by the Petition. 
That was a matter of universal practice, 
and was one which had been resorted to 
on numberless occasions—and their Lord- 
ships would agree that it was a reason- 
able and proper course to be pursued in 
a matter of that kind.. The noble Mar- 
quess said that the noble Duke asked 
them to strike out a Peerage. But the 
Resolution did nothing of the sort—it 
proposed to order that that Peerage 
should be called in the place and pre- 
cedence that had been adjudged to it. 
At the time that the Decreet of Ranking 
was made there was no Earldom of Mar 
held by an Erskine, the heir of that 
family then sitting in Parliament as 
Lord Erskine. The House had juris- 
diction to declare the right to a 
Scotch Peerage, and had always held 
that the Committee of Privileges was 
the only tribunal to decide questions 
of Peerage. The Amendment of the 
noble Marquess amounted simply to this 
—that the House should declare that 
it had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
Having found a particular date for a 
Peerage, it was now proposed only to 
place it on the Roll at that date. From 
the time of the death of the last heir 
male to the Earldom of Mar, in 1377, 
there was no proof of anyone having sat 
in Parliament as Earl of Mar, except 
under new creations to persons in no 
way descended from the old Earls. But 


the noble Earl (the Earl of Kellie) came 
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forward and claimed the Peerage as 
having been created in 1565; and 
showed that his ancestors sat as Lord 
Erskine up to 29th July in that year, 
and two days after as Earl of Mar, the 
Queen’s marriage having taken place 
in the interval. His opponent claimed 
that it did not date from 1565, but 
from a much earlier date; but he could 
show no ground for his contention, and 
the decision of the House was that down 
to 1565 there was in reality no Earl- 
dom of Mar held by an Erskine; and, 
therefore, the person claiming from the 
earlier descent was not Earl of Mar, but 
the person claiming from the creation of 
1565 was. Whether that decision was 
right or wrong, it was the decision of 
the House; and the Earl of Mar now 
asked, in accordance with that decision, 
to be called in his place on the Roll 
as established by that decision. The 
noble Marquess said that it ought to 
have been done at once; and he (the 
Earl of MRedesdale) wished it had 
been. If it had been, it would have 
prevented a scene of confusion which 
took place at the election of last year, 
when a person came forward and de- 
clared the Earl of Kellie not to be the 
Earl of Mar that was entitled to vote. 
The House ought to take care that such 
a scene should not occur again. If Mr. 
Erskine could come forward and make a 
claim to the Earldom of Mar, and estab- 
lish his claim under the earlier title, 
then indeed the case would be dif- 
ferent. His opinion was that the Earl 
of Mar and Kellie having established 
his claim, his name ought to be called 
in the Roll of Peers in the place deter- 
mined by the House, and not in ac- 
cordance with the view of the noble 
Marquess. He therefore trusted their 
Lordships would not agree to his Mo- 
tion. 

THe Eart or MANSFIELD con- 
sidered there was no precedent for what 
had been done. The whole foundation 
of this claim arose from very curious 
circumstances. One Thomas Randolph 
had written a letter on the last day of 
July, 1565, in which he says that to 
honour the feast of Queen Mary’s mar- 
riage Lord Erskine was made Earl of 
Mar; and it was stated that when the 
letter was produced his noble and learned 
Friend near him (Lord Chelmsford) said 
it was a gossiping letter, and nothing 
more—particularly the postscriptum al- 
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luding to the Earl of Mar. He thought 
little importance was to be attached to 
the letter of Mr. Randolph. The Com- 
mittee of Privileges having come to a 
decision on the 25th February, 1875; 
on the following day it was reported to 
the House, whereupon it appeared upon 
the Journals that the Lord Clerk Register 
should insert the name of the Earl of 
Mar on the Roll, dating from the creation 
of 1565. But when they came to do so 
they were very much puzzled, because 
they found that there was no such name 
there. The Committee came to the Re- 
solution that the claim to the Mar 
Peerage created in 1565 was proved, but 
they never said one word about the 
Peerage created in 1457, and therefore 
that Peerage remained to the present 
moment. The Committee of Privileges, 
in their Report, unfortunately came to 
an erroneous conclusion, founded upon 
no facts whatever. Had that Committee 
taken the opinion of those versed in 
Scotch Law they might have avoided 
certain errors into which they had fallen. 
The Decreet of Ranking was one of the 
most solemn decrees that was ever 
passed. It was found that many mis- 
conceptions had arisen as to the titles of 
Scotch Peers, and that Publie Business 
was impeded, because they were always 
fighting. It was, therefore, found ne- 
cessary to establish the rank and pre- 
cedence of Scotch Peers by the Decreet 
of 1606, and in that Decreet the name 
of the noble Earl was not to be found. 
He was of opinion that the Resolution 
proposed was witra vires, and that they 
could only act upon the decision of the 
Committee of Privileges. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, that he did 
not propose to follow the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Mansfield) in his speech as to 
the grounds of the decision adopted by 
the House in 1875. They were all 
aware that both before that decision and 
afterwards there were persons who en- 
tertained different opinions on the merits 
of the case; but their Lordships, he 
thought, must hold that it having been 
decided in a particular way by the Re- 
solution then arrived at, it was a ques- 
tion which was determined, so far as that 
decision went, and that it was binding 
on their Lordships. The present discus- 
sion must proceed upon that assumption. 
Assuming, therefore, that that decision 
was binding upon the House, he should 
proceed to state the reasons which led him 
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to believe that their Lordships could not 
with prudence or propriety adopt the 
Resolution which had been moved by 
the noble Duke. There were two reasons 
which he would put before their Lord- 
ships as grounds for inducing them not 
todo so. As he understood, the effect 
of the Resolution would be, in the first 
place, to do that which was not con- 
sistent with the Resolutions of 1875; 
and, in the second place, instead of sup- 
porting and fortifying the authority of 
what was then done, it would tend as 
much as anything could to destroy and 
throw discredit upon their Lordships’ 
authority. Their Lordships ought to be 
careful, in a matter involving questions 
of law of great nicety, before they as- 
sumed a jurisdiction which, as far as he 
was aware, they had never before exer- 
cised. The noble Duke in the first place 
affirmed, that the House, on the 26th of 
February 1875, had declared the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie to be entitled to a par- 
ticular precedence according to the date 
of the creation of the Earldom, which 
the Resolution of the House said was in 
1565. He (Lord Selborne) did not so 
read the Resolution of 1875. That Re- 
solution, after affirming that the peti- 
tioner, Lord Kellie, had made out a 
claim to the dignity of Earl of Mar 
created in 1565, proceeded to direct that 
at all future meetings of the Peers of 
Scotland for the election of a Represen- 
tative Peer the Lord Clerk Register 
should 

“call the title of the Earl of Mar according 
to its place in the Roll of Peers of Scotland 
called at such election, and receive and count 
the vote of the Earl of Mar claiming to vote 
in right of the said Earldom, and permit him 
to take part in the proceedings in such election.” 


But that was a very different thing from 
saying that the title should be called 
according to the date of the crea- 
tion of the Earldom. And not only did 
he (Lord Selborne) think that the natural 
meaning of those words was that it 
should be called according to the actual 
place in which it stood in the Roll of 
Peers, but he might appeal to what had 
been said by the noble Earl the Chairman 
of Committees, who virtually admitted 
the same thing—because he said it was 
a pity that what was now proposed to 
be done was not done at that time. The 
natural meaning of the words was, that 
the noble Earl should be called at the 
place in which his name appeared up to 
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that time on the Roll of Peers. Although 
these questions of Peerage were in form 
settled by the House of Lords, they 
all knew that the real tribunal which 
settled them was the Committee of Pri- 
vileges, and the Committee of Privileges 
had decided, on grounds inconsistent with 
the supposition, that the ancient Earl- 
dom had been restored, although the De- 
creet of Ranking was relied upon as evi- 
dence ofa contrary understanding in 1606. 
If so, the only Earl of Mar, in 1606, 
must have been the holder of the dignity 
found by the House to have been created 
in 1565; and every Earl of Mar, from 
that date till the Union, had sat in the 
Parliament of Scotland, and had been 
ranked on the Union Roll and ever since, 
in the particular order of precedence 
assigned to the Earldom by the Decreet 
of Kanking. That Decreet rested on 
Royal authority, and was, by that autho- 
rity, ordered to be observed by every- 
body, unless it should, in any particular 
case, be rectified by the Court of Session, 


at the instance of some party aggrieved. | p 


It had, in one case—that of the Earldom 
of Buchan—been so rectified : and an Act 
of the Scottish Parliament was passed in 
1633, to confirm that decision in Lord 
Buchan’s favour. Until legally rectified 
— if there was any error, and error was 
not to be assumed—for the Crown could 
give an earlier precedence even to a 
dignity created in 1565—that order of 
precedence was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of the Sovereign, the fountain of 
honour. The place of the Earl of Mar 
in the Decreet of Ranking was not the 
only anomaly there—the Earl of Suther- 
land also was not ranked according to 
the date of the creation of that Earl- 
dom, as it had been recognized in the 
House of Lords. If the House took 
upon itself to alter the Roll in this 
case, why should it not do so, if asked, 
in the case of the Earldom of Suther- 
land also? The Union Roll was 
solemnly referred to in the Statute of 
1847 as an authentic List of the Peer- 
age of Scotland: and the House had 
never altered it, except by adding names 
when a right to any Peerage not en- 
tered in that Roll had been established. 
The effect of the Resolution of 1875 was 
not to strike out any existing Peerage, 
but the Lord Clerk Register was directed 
to call the title of the Earl of Mar in its 
existing place and precedence. It ap- 
peared to him to be a matter of serious 


Lord Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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importance when their Lordships were 
asked to interfere with the existing 
precedence on the Union Roll of the 
existing Scotch Peers. There ought to 
be some precedent for such a proceeding ; 
but none had been referred to, and if 
there were no such precedent, their Lord- 
ships would concur with him that none 
ought to be made—at all events none 
ought to be made by a Resolution like 
this. He thought nothing would be 
more objectionable than for the House 
to take upon itself, in this way, to rectify 
any error, if error there were, in the 
ranking of the Peerage, and in the 
Decreet of 1606. Acts of Parliament 
had been thought necessary in 1847 and 
1851, to give the House power to inter- 
fere, in certain cases, with the manner 
of calling the Peers of Scotland at Elec- 
tions of Representative Peers, and to 
regulate the conditions under which 
that power was to be exercised. The 
only safe and prudent course was, to 
keep within the limits of that Statutory 
ower. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR could 
not avoid thinking that the Resolution 
which the noble Duke had submitted 
might lead their Lordships into a posi- 
tion of considerable embarrassment. 
The form of the Resolution had been 
slightly altered ; but even in the amelio- 
rated form in which it appeared on the 
Paper, their Lordships, by adopting it, 
would, under the guise of passing a 
Resolution, make a judicial, or, if not a 
judicial, a legislative declaration. Two 
years ago a Committee of Privileges in- 
vestigated the claim to the Earldom of 
Mar, and he well remembered that the 
inquiry extended over a great length of 
time, and involved some of the most 
difficult questions in tracing Peerages 
that could well be imagined. As a 
Member of the Committee, he concurred 
in the Resolution at which the Com- 
mittee arrived, although he never 
recollected a case in which sympathy 
was more elicited for the claimant who 
did not succeed. That gentleman had 
been generally supposed to be entitled 
to the Earldom, and he had _ been 
accepted by all who were related to 
the family, and, among the rest, by 
the particular family who afterwards 
became his opponents. After the most 
patient investigation, however, the 
Committee of Privileges arrived at the 
conclusion that Mr. Goodeve Erskine 
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had not substantiated his claim, and 
that Lord Kellie had made, good his 
claim to the Earldom which had its 
origin in the year 1565. That conclu- 
sion was affirmed by their Lordships’ 
House, and, in his opinion, was. conclu- 
sive. The order made on the occasion 
by the House was entirely affirmative ; 
but if the Resolution of the noble Duke 
were adopted, the decision so arrived at 
would be re-opened and supplemented 
by that which was not a natural corol- 
lary, but something very different and 
much higher, and which, in the shape 
of a Resolution, would be a judicial 
declaration or a legislative act. Further 
than that, by adopting the Resolution, 
their Lordships would affect the Union 
Roll of Scotch Peers, which, by the Act 
of 1847, was declared to be an authorita- 
tive list of the Peers of Scotland as they 
stood before the Union. It appeared 
from the same Act that sundry Peerages 
of Scotland had since been added by 
order of the House of Lords at different 
times. There was nothing said, how- 
ever, about subtracting from the list. 
It stood as an authentic list, and, except 
the additions, nothing appeared to have 
been done to it. That Act was a very 
strong expression of the view of the 
Legislature—that, if anything was to 
be done in the Union Roll, it was to be 
done by legislative authority, and not 
merely by a vote of the House. It 
seemed to him their Lordships would 
be taking a very dangerous course in 
doing now by Resolution of the House 
what was supposed in 1847 to require 
the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
Therefore, he thought they ought to 
hesitate before they accepted the pro- 
posal of the noble Duke. In his opinion, 
the most satisfactory mode of dealing 
with the question would be to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider the matter 
of the Petition of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie and the precedents applicable 
thereto, and to report thereon to the 
House. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he had 
before expressed an opinion that no 
Resolution of either House would stand 
firm unless it was supported by the law 
of the land, and he considered that it 
would be a very unfortunate step to 
take for the House to bind itself to any 
particular Resolution. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH ex- 
pressed his willingness to withdraw his 
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Motion, and to accept a Resolution in 
by the noble and 


the terms mentione 
learned Lord. 


Then the said Motion and the origi- 
nal Motion were (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


Then it was moved, 


That a Select Committec be appointed to con- 
sider the matter of the petition of the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie presented on the 5th of June 
1877, and the precedents applicable thereto; 
and to report thereon to the House.—(The Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on Tuesday, July 17, the Lords follow- 
ing were named of the Committee :— 

Ld. Chancellor. L. Colville of Culross. 

Ld. President. L. Meldrum. 

D. Somerset. L. Rosebery. 

E. Doncaster. L. Chelmsford. 

E. Mansfield. L. Penzance. 

E. Granville. L. Selborne. 

E. Redesdale. L. Blackburn. 

L. Elphinstone. L.Gordon of Drumearn. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS.3 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Kart FORTESCUE: I must again 
ground my plea for your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence in the deep interest which for 
now nearly a quarter of a century I have 
taken in Middle Class Education. As to 
Endowed Schools, I may be allowed to 
mention that some 15 years ago, at the 
request of a number of distinguished 
friends of Education, including several 
Members of both Houses, who had done 
me the honour to meet for a conference 
at my house, I presented to the then 
President of the Council a Memorial 
praying for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the many 
educational endowments scattered over 
the country. We were much gratified 
soon after by hearing that a most able 
Commission had been appointed, pre- 
sided over by the late lamented Lord 
Taunton, which, after a long and careful 
enquiry, presented one of the most 
statesmanlike, exhaustive and, in my 
view, conclusive Reports I ever read. 
The only misfortune was that its recom- 
mendations were so little heeded, if, 
in truth, they were read, either by the 
late or present Government. 

The. late Government, indeed, pro- 
posed a measure purporting in its Pre- 
amble to. be framed upon that Report ; 
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but omitting the most important of its 
recommendations—that upon which in 
the language of the Commissioners 
subsequently appointed by that Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ the scheme of the Report mainly 
rested.”’ And the Act as passed em- 
bodied little more than what was only a 
subsidiary recommendation of the Re- 
port, though one always acceptable 
to the official mind—namely, the estab- 
lishment of a Central Commission to do 
all the work, local as well as central, 
which the Report had recommended 
should devolve mainly upon local bodies 
entitled in it ‘‘ Provincial Authorities,”’ 
slightly controlled and brought into har- 
monious action by a merely supervising 
central authority. The Endowed Schools 
Act was, therefore, practically an arch 
with the keystone left out—the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted 
—as might be seen by an enumeration 
of some of the chief duties and responsi- 
bilities proposed in the Report to be 
entrusted to these Provincial Authori- 
ties. They were to determine the grade 
of the school ; to fix absolutely the age 
at which the boys were to leave, and to 
lay down certain limits as to the fees to 
be paid and subjects to be taught; to 
settle whether the school should have 
boarders or not ; to make regulations as 
to the master’s remuneration; and to 
change the conditions on which Exhibi- 
tions and Scholarships should be held. 
The Commissioners concluded their long 
and carefully reasoned-out description 
of the duties and powers of the proposed 
Provincial Authority by saying that each 


“would be, in their opinion, the proper body 
to draw up new schemes for the regulation of 
schools within its Province, and submit them 
through the Charity Commissioners, or some 
central authority, to Parliament.” 

I was glad to hear from the late Secre- 
tary to the Colonies the other day an 
energetic protest against centralization, 
and a stout defence of local self-govern- 
ment. I only regretted that he should 
have applied those generally sound prin- 
ciples to the case of the Prisons Bill—in 
my opinion a very good measure on 
the whole—and prison administration, 
a subject to which the objections were 
not fairly applicable. But I regretted 
still more that he should have concurred 
with his Colleagues in the wanton crea- 
tion of a new centralized administrative 
bureau, acting through Government In- 
spectors sent down from London, to 


Earl Fortescue 
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dispose finally and irrevocably of more 
than £20,000,000 worth of educational 
endowments in different parts of the 
country ; while the Report by which his 
Colleagues and himself professed to be 
guided stated that the 


“ necessity of dealing with schools in groups 
seems plainly to imply the corresponding neces- 
sity of local boards to deal with them.” 


The noble President of the Council 
disappointed me sadly by saying in his 
reply to me last year, when I urged the 
Government to pass a Bill for the estab- 
lishment of Provincial Authorities, that, 
in his opinion, the Central Commissioners 


‘“were more capable of taking a fair and 
impartial view of what was required in each 
district than persons who, from local considera- 
tions, would be anxious to have schools of the 


highest grade,” 


though the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sioners spoke of their proposed Pro- 
vincial Authority as 


“capable of thoroughly understanding and 
appreciating local claims, and yet not hampered 
by the tendency to consider them alone.” 


It was in reliance on the recommenda- 
tions, and still more on the cogent rea- 
soning and evidence, of that Report, that 
both during the passing of the Endowed 
Schools Act, and repeatedly since, I have 
pressed for the establishment of some 
provincial Boards ; and, in their absence, 
confidently predicted the failure of the 
central authority to do the work really 
well. Even if the composition of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, able and 
honourable as were its Members, had 
been as satisfactory as, owing to the 
previously-published opinions of at least 
one of them, I thought it was the reverse; 
even if they had, in their administration, 
shown as much judgment and discretion, 
as several divisions proved, that in the 
opinion of this House, they had not, they 
could not satisfactorily accomplish their 
allotted task, because they had work to 
do which, in the language of the Re- 
port of 1869 


“cannot really be dealt with by a central 
authority alone, but requires the co-operation of 
a local body which, as a matter of course, must 
be capable of looking at the county, or perhaps 
several counties as a whole, but which shall 
know the district well, and not act in mere de- 
pendence on the Reports of its officers.” 


The Endowed Schools Commissioners 
told you, in their Report of 1872, that 
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they had tried to deal with schools in 
groups, which the Report of 1869 had 
described as absolutely necessary, but 
found that under the Endowed Schools 
Act the difficulty of doing so was too 
great, and that they had in consequence 
given up that idea, and resolved to 
treat each case as an isolated one on 
its own merits. Their Successors were 
admirably selected, and seem to have 
acted as judiciously as circumstances 
allowed. But while praising their ap- 
pointment in this House two years ago, 
I confidently said they could not do 
really well under the Endowed Schools 
Acts of 1870 and 1875, and I repeat 
to-day that even superhuman wisdom 
would not have enabled them to succeed. 

Ishall now proceed toshow how unsatis- 
factorily, when tried by the noble Duke’s 
own test, the two successive Central Com- 
missions have worked in the important 
matter of school grades. I may remind 
your Lordships that the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners explain that by 1st grade, 
they mean a school where the boys leave 
at 18 or 19; by 2nd grade, one where 
they have to leave about 16; by 3rd 
grade, at about 14; and that, after very 
careful investigation, they had satisfied 
themselves on several quite independent 
grounds, that in town districts 16 out of 
every 1,000 boys wanted some school 
higher than the public elementary 
school; that at least half, or eight of 
the 16, wanted 3rd grade schools; the 
Ist grade, according to the prevalence 
or not of classics, having either two or 
three, and the 2nd grade, six or five. 
They state that— 


“‘The most urgent educational need of the 
country is that of good schools of the 3rd grade— 
that is, of those which shall carry education up 
to the age of 14 or 16. It is just here that the 
Endowed Schools appear most signally to fail, 
while nothing else takes their place. . . . And 
the private schools cannot be relied upon to fill 
this gap, for as soon as a Master is thoroughly 
successful in a school of this sort, there is every- 
thing to induce him to raise his terms and fill 
his school with boys of a higher social class.’ 


Now, I have ascertained that up to the 
present time, schemes for 220 schools 
have been finally approved by the suc- 
cessive Central Authorities, of which at 
least 110 ought, as I have just shown, 
to have been 8rd grade, whereas there 
are only 93; while the 1st and 2nd 
grades are respectively 42 and 85— 
making together 127, instead of only 
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110; and of these the proportion of 1st 
grade is far too large. 

Now, the undue multiplication of 
1st and 2nd grade schools will not only 
be a waste A money, but by furnishing 
a supply in excess of the natural demand, 
will tend to diminish the prosperity and, 
with it, the efficiency of each school. 
You will have a disastrous competition 
between them for pupils. They will 
either lower their prices to keep up their 
numbers, and thus tempt parents to send 
their children to schools of too high a 
grade, and to keep them unduly long at 
learning, instead of beginning earning ; 
or they will have their schools half empty 
with fewer masters, obliged each to teach 
more subjects, and therefore teaching 
less well; while, in either case, the stand- 
ard of masters will be lowered through 
the impaired prospects of remuneration 
offered. 

Political economists have divided work 
into three classes—that of production, 
of distribution, and of verification; the 
work of production involving in most 
cases far more and far heavier bodily 
labour than either the work of distri- 
buting, as merchants, shopkeepers, and 
carriers do, that which has been pro- 
duced ; or the work of verifying, as law- 
yers, accountants, and others do, the 
legality and accuracy of transactions. 
It is obvious that the number of distri- 
butors and verifiers required must depend 
in great measure upon the amount of 
raw or manufactured produce to be dealt 
with. When the learned Professions, 
and that of clerks and such like are al- 
ready so overstocked, when trade is dull 
and manufactures slack, is it wise to 
multiply schools for qualifying boys 
chiefly for the work of distribution or 
verification, involving only little or very 
light manual labour, and to stint the 
number of 3rd grade schools, better 
suited to boys early to be trained to 
hard bodily labour—to increase our 
present tendency to the condition of 
some place in Germany, where it was 
said some time ago, ‘‘a Professor could 
be had easier and cheaper than a stone- 
mason ?”” 

I have said that the classes using the 
1st and 2nd grade schools, thus unduly 
multiplied, will have the education of 
their children in them deteriorated in 
consequence. But what is far more 
serious, the best of the lower middle 
class, and the most intelligent and self- 
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denying of the artizans, willing to 
make sacrifices in order to secure for 
their children a better education than 
they had themselves enjoyed, will be 
cruelly and unjustly denied their fair 
share of the benefits of the magnificent 
educational endowment, yielding more 
than £666,000 a-year, and worth more 
than £20,000,000, provided by the pious 
munificence of our ancestors. And their 
case will be all the harder because, for 
reasons which I have already given from 
the Report, they cannot expect the void 
thus needlessly created to be supplied 
by private enterprize; and the present 
respectable misapplication of these en- 
dowments is much more hopelessly irre- 
vocable than was the previous state of 
abuse, misuse, and disuse of many of 
them which invited reform. 

It is sad to think of the mischief that 
has already been done, of nearly two-fifths 
of these Endowments already as good as 
finally disposed of—or some £250,000 
out of £666,000 a-year income, or near 
£8,000,000 out of the £20,000,000 it is 
worth at 30 years’ purchase ; but sadder 
still to think of the future mischief that 
will be done to the cause of Education, if 
the remaining more than £12,000,000 are 
to be, as I fear they will, much of them, 
similarly misapplied ; and saddest to re- 
flect that this is the result of the ever 
increasingly bureaucratic inclinations 
and centralizing action of successive 
Administrations. 


Moved for— 


‘* Return made out, county by county, with 
in each case a proximate estimate of the annual 
endowments of 
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“1, The number of schemes finally approved 
and in force in England and Wales under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, and 1874; 


“2. The number of schemes published by the 
Charity Commissioners under those Acts, but 
not yet finally approved; 


“3. The Endowed Schools not returned in 1. 
and 2. nor included in section 3. of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1873, which are within the general 
provisions of the Endowed Schools Acts; 


“4, The aggregate number and income of 
Endowed Schools included in section 3. of the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1873: Also, 

‘* Return of the number and grades (as deter- 
mined by maximum age of scholars, amount of 
fees payable, and course of instruction) of 
schools established or regulated by schemes 
approved under the Endowed Schools Acts, in 
the following form. 


Earl Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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Scuemessub- | Ist | 2nd | 3rd erm 

mitted by |Grade.|Grade./Grade. Schoots 
Endowed Schools 
Commissioners - 
Charity Commis- 
missioners - - - 
Tora. - - - 

















—(The Earl Fortescue.) 


Tue Doxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that as the Return 
moved for by the noble Earl was wholly 
unopposed, he should not have thought 
it necessary to trouble the House with 
any remarks were it not that it might 
be supposed that he agreed in the views 
stated by the noble Earl if he allowed 
them to pass wholly uncontroverted. As 
to the advisability of a central authority 
carrying out operations in regard to the 
Endowed Schools throughout the coun- 
try, Parliament had decided that these 
schools should be in future dealt with 
by the Charity Commissioners—he would 
not go into the question whether that 
decision was right or wrong; but as 
long as the law to that effect remained 
on the Statute Book, the duties of those 
Commissioners must be carried out. He 
must also emphatically deny that there 
had been any failure on the part of the 
central authority to do what was de- 
sired. There was nothing in the pre- 
sent law, or in the practice of the 
Charity Commissioners, which could pre- 
vent a local inquiry being made, if they 
thought fit, into the requirements of the 
districts with which they dealt; and, 
moreover, if they deemed a public in- 
quiry to be necessary, it was within 
their power to hold one. If the noble 
Earl had gone into specific instances in 
particular districts where the Commis- 
sioners had failed in doing their duty, 
he would have taken a more practical 
course than he had done by making 
vague charges in general terms. The 
noble Earl had made accusations with- 
out bringing forward proofs to substan- 
tiate them, one of those unsupported 
accusations being that the operations of 
the Charity Commissioners constituted 
a cruel denial of education to the middle 
classes. [Earl Fortescue: I said the 
lower middle class.] He ventured to 
say there had been no cruel denial of 
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education to the lower middle class, and 
that the noble Earl ought not to have 
made that charge against such a body 
without proving it. It must be remem- 
bered that the work of the Charity 
Commissioners was not yet completed ; 
and, as far as he could ascertain, he be- 
lieved that they were acting in a manner 
which was most conducive to the edu- 
cational interests of the country, and 
which also reflected credit on their exer- 
tions. 


Motion agreed to. 


Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. |—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estrmmates—Resolutions |July 6] re- 
ported—Axrmy Estimates [July 5] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000). 

Pusuic Brrts—First Reading—Crown Office * 
[241]; Trade Marks * [242]. 

Second Reading—South Africa [195]; Public 
Loans Remission * [226]; Gas and Water 
Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.) * [235]; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Great Wild Street, &c.) * [237]; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Belper Union, &c.) * [236]; 
Wine and Beerhouse Act (1869) Amendment * 
[177], debate adjourned. 

Select Committee—County Officers and Courts 

Treland) * [67], Mr. Butt and Mr. Charles 
wis added. 

Select Committee—Report—Ancient Monuments* 
[No. 317]. 

Committee—Report—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation * [222]; Tramways Or- 
ders Confirmation (Barton, &c.) * [218]; Re- 
gistered Writs Execution (Scotland) * [133]; 
Companies Acts Amendment (No. 3) (re- 
comm.),* [238]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) (re-comm.) * 
[225]; Building Societies Act (1874) Amend- 
ment * [188-243]. 

Considered as amended — Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) * [139]; Legal Practitioners * [43]. 

Third Reading—Factors Act Amendment* [168], 
and passed, 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—2-0o— 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY (No. 2) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
Bill as it stood seemed to prejudge a 
ae in which a deep interest was 
elt in Ireland—namely, what authority 
was to control the teaching of Science 
and Art in Ireland. The section dealing 
with this point required explanation, 
and in order to give an opportunity for 
it, if possible, he would move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. ‘The main object was a 
desirable one—the constitution of a na- 
tional museum and library in Dublin. 
This was achieved, so far as the creation 
of powers for the purpose, by the 4th 
and 11th sections of the Bill. The only 
observation he found it necessary to 
make on this part was, that care would 
be necessary to prevent undue expendi- 
ture in buildings, so as to insure the 
adequate apportionment of money for 
teaching purposes throughout the island. 
The difficulty laid in the 6th section, 
which provided that the library and 
museum should be kept in Ireland by 
the Department of Science and Art, 
“for the use of the public, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, and to such 
regulations as may be made in pur- 
suance thereof.’ These words gave the 
Department power to adopt any scheme 
they chose for the teaching of Science 
and Art in Ireland, and to decide on the 
relations to be borne to the country by 
the South Kensington Museum. The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) had advocated, with the 
approval of the House, a system under 
which local control and management, 
working harmoniously with South Ken- 
sington, would be maintained, and he 
feared the words of the clause gave the 
Department of Science and Art complete 
power to depart from that principle. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.”—(Ur. O’ Shaugh- 
nessy.) 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that whatever might be the lan- 
guage of the Bill, it was not intended 
to prejudge the question alluded to 
by the hon. Member. The object 
was to prepare the way for the creation 
of a national museum and library, and 
when Parliament came to be asked for 
money for that purpose, hon. Members 
would be enabled to discuss how that 
institution might best be managed. He 
proposed to alter the language of the 
6th section in such a way as to remove 
the ambiguity complained of by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
and to leave the question quite open 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——->Qa— 


“THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY: With regard to 
the Motion that stands in my name on 
the subject of the work known as The 
Priest in Absolution, I beg to say that I 
shall not again bring that forward, ex- 
cept the House should show itself pre- 
pared to consider a Resolution to do 
away with the Established Church. I 
beg to ask, Whether, under the circum- 
stances, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will afford facilities for discussing the 
subject; I having twice endeavoured to 
bring forward this question of the Con- 
fessional, and been on both occasions 
counted out, and on one occasion when 
the right hon. Gentleman himself was, 
I believe, desirous of expressing his 
opinion? These are some of the grounds 
on which I make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to give a day for the 
discussion of the whole question of the 
Established Church in connection with 
the system of Confession. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—ENGLISH OC- 
CUPATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MONK: I beg, Sir, to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is true, as reported in Vienna, that 
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the British Ambassador at Oonstanti- 
nople has informed the Sultan that it 
may be necessary for England to occupy 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles for 
the protection of British interests; and, 
if so, whether he will be prepared to lay 
Papers on the Table? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I can at once answer the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. There 
is no truth whatever in the report. 


ARMY —THE MILITIA—THE REGULA- 
TIONS.— QUESTION. 


GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Memorandum explanatory in 
detail of the intended changes in the 
Militia; whether the Order in Council 
of 1852 fixing the quotas of Militiamen 
to be raised in the several counties will 
be revised, and the Sub-lieutenancies 
of counties re-arranged, to suit the 
altered state of the population; and, 
whether a revised and complete set of 
Militia Orders, brought down to the 
latest date, will be furnished in super- 
session of the 1875 Code? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that as the recommendations of the 
Committee had been finally approved, it 
was intended to proceed with the revi- 
sion of the Rules and Regulations re- 
specting the Militia. The revised Rules 
would be issued early next year. 


NAVY—NAVIGATING SUB-LIEU- 
TENANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUEN asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenants were by the Circular of 
October 1876 allowed to exchange into 
the executive branch of the service at 
the time of passing their examinations 
at Greenwich or on promotion ; whether 
some Sub-Lieutenants gained an addi- 
tion of time to their seniority on entering 
the service owing to good conduct and 
high marks in the “‘ Britannia” training 
ship; whether in some cases the usual 
date of passing the Greenwich examina- 
tions was in consequence of this addition 
anticipated, and officers in these cases 
were thus deprived of the advantages 
given by the Circular, and will be so 
deprived until promotion, a probable 
period of seven ‘years; whether the 
Lords of the Admiralty will consider the 
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expediency of extending the advantages 
given by the said Circular, as amended 
by the Circular of March 1877, to those 
Navigating Sub-Lieutenants who passed 
out of Greenwich at an exceptionally 
early {period owing to their own good 
conduct and before the date of the Cir- 
cular; and, whether this object might 
be effected without undue disturbance 
of the course of promotion, by applying 
the said Circular to each such case, as if 
ante-dated to the extent of time added 
to the seniority of the officer in conse- 
quence of his good conduct and high 
marks when on board the ‘‘ Britannia?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, there is 
some confusion in the Question between 
navigating sub-lieutenants and _ sub- 
lieutenants, and it will be necessary to 
reverse the order of some of the queries 
in order to make the answer intelligible. 
Navigating sub-lieutenants are, by the 
Circular of October, 1876, allowed to 
exchange into the executive branch of 
the Service at the time of passing their 
examinations at Greenwich, or on pro- 
motion. The advantages given by the 
said Circular, as amended by the Circu- 
lar of March 1877, cannot be extended 
to those navigating sub-lieutenants who 
passed out of Greenwich at an exception- 
ally early period, owing to their own 
tes conduct before the date of the 

ircular; such a course would be most 
invidious, as the very few officers who 


would benefit by such a proceeding re- |. 


ceived at the time of their passing 
immediate promotion to the rank of 
navigating lieutenant as a reward. All 
sub-lieutenants are awarded an addition 
of time to their seniority on leaving the 
Britannia training ship proportionate 
to the certificates they receive for ability 
and good conduct. Some years ago 
cadets, after completing their course of 
study, joined a sea-going training ship, 
and cadets who had passed exceptionally 
well out of the Britannia were, on leay- 
ing the sea-going training ship, allowed 
to pass for the rank of lieutenant before 
attaining the age of 19. The sea- 
going training ship having since been 
abolished, no such claim can now be 
admitted. 


NAVY—THE HERRING FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
First. Lord of the Admiralty. Whether 
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he will instruct the officers in command 
of the gun-boats cruising on the Coast 
for protection of the herring fisheries, 
to give fishermen such reasonable assist- 
ance as they prudently can to recover 
nets abandoned at sea during heavy 
storms, and specially to endeavour to 
prevent such nets from being carried 
off by Foreign fishermen ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, the com- 
manders of gun-boats will be ordered to 
give such assistance as far as practicable, 
and it is part of their instructions to 
protect British fishermen from improper 
interference by foreign boats. 


NAVY—NAVAL COLLEGE SITE—DART- 
MOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARDS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Admi- 
ralty have decided to recommend the 
erection of a Naval College at Dart- 
mouth, and if the Grant for that pur- 
pose will be proposed in the Naval 
Estimates this Session ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the Admiralty had finally decided to 
adopt the recommendation referred to, 
and the Vote for the purpose would be 
proposed in the Naval Estimates of that 
Session. 

Mr. EDWARDS said, in that case 
he should move the rejection of the Vote. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN— 
ACT OF 10 GEO. IV., c. 50.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
has received the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown with regard to the 
power of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to sell land in the 
Forest of Dean ; and if he will state the 
purport of that opinion to the House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the opinion 
of the Law Officers upon the powers of 
the Commissioners of Woods to sell 
land in Dean Forest has been received, 
and is to the effect that the Commis- 
sioners are at liberty to put a wider 
interpretation than they have hitherto 
done upon the clause of the Act 10 
Geo. IV., c. 50, which defines these 
powers. The Commissioners are pre- 
pared to act at once upon this opinion, 
and will instruct the Deputy Surveyor 
of the Forest to set out in lots for sale 
parcels of land conveniently situated for 
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miners’ dwellings as occasion may re- 
quire. The first piece of land will be 
set out immediately. 


Parliament—Supply— 


CENTRAL AFRICA —MR. STANLEY— 
THE BRITISH FLAG.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any reply has been received from Mr. 
Stanley to Lord Derby’s Despatch as to 
the unauthorised use of the British flag 
in his fighting with natives in Central 
Africa; and if he will state the terms of 
any such reply ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that on 
the 11th December last a despatch was 
written by the direction of Lord Derby to 
Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar, telling him to in- 
form Mr. Stanley that Lord Derby ob- 
jected to the use of the British flag by 
him, and conveying an intimation to 
that gentleman that he should not use 
the British flag for the purpose of carry- 
ing out his operations in Central Africa. 
It was very difficult to know how this 
information would reach Mr. Stanley, 
for his movements were not known at 
Zanzibar. Some American traders ap- 
peared to know where Mr. Stanley was, 
and Dr. Kirk had requested the Ameri- 
can Consul at Zanzibar to convey through 
them the intimation to Mr. Stanley as 
soon as possible. The intimation had 
been despatched to Mr. Stanley; but it 
was not known whether it had reached 
him. 


NAVY—NAVAL CHAPLAINS—THE 
SOCIETY OF “THE HOLY CROSS.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement in ‘‘ May- 
fair” that the Reverend H. M. Jackson 
the Chaplain of H.M.S. ‘‘ Hector,” and 
the Reverend C. J. Corfe, Chaplain of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Cambridge,” are members of 
the Society of ‘‘ The Holy Cross ;’’ and, 
if such be the fact, whether, having re- 
gard to recent disclosures of the doc- 
trines and practices of members of ‘‘ The 
Holy Cross,” those appointments will be 
allowed to continue ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Sir, I am not 
aware whether the statement in Mayfair 
is accurate. No complaints have reached 
the Admiralty against either of the gen- 
tlemen referred to, one of whom has 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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been for the last three years chaplain to 
the Audacious on the China Station. The 
allegation to which the hon. Member 
refers is not in itself a sufficient ground 
for cancelling their appointments, though 
the Admiralty will view with great dis- 
favour any connection by naval chap- 
lains with a society which has incurred 
the censure of the Episcopal Bench. 
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NAVY—H.MS. “INFLEXIBLE”—A 
COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked, Whether the 
Government had taken, or would take, 
any steps to inquire into the stability of 
H.M.S. ‘Inflexible ?” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: I can inform my right hon. and 
gallant Friend that the Board of Admi- 
ralty propose to refer the question to a 
Commission, or Committee, of indepen- 
dent Gentlemen, not connected with the 
Admiralty, who, being experts in naval 
matters, will be well qualified to form 
an opinion. I cannot at this moment 
mention their names. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY — RUMOURED 
INTERVENTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether there 
is any ground for the statement in the 
‘Ruski Mir,” a Russian journal, that 
there is reason to believe that the French 
Cabinet have come to an agreement with 
the British Government as to naval ope- 
rations in the East ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot undertake to 
answer every Question raised on every 
report; but I do not know that there 
is any foundation for the rumour in 
question. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would re- 
peat his Question on another occasion. 


PARLIAMENT—SUPPLY—ORDER OF 
BUSINESS.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, after the Order of the Day for the 
Second Reading of the South Africa Bill, this 
House will resolve itself into the Committee of 
Supply.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
House was to expect to haye a similar 
Motion every Monday evening. A fort- 
night ago, when a similar Motion was 
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brought forward, it was excused on the 
ground that any further delay in agree- 
ing to the Army Estimates might give 
rise to a great deal of inconvenience. 
As the Civil Service Estimates had not 
been fixed for that day, there was no 
special oceasion for it, and he strongly 
objected to the large number of Orders, 
40 of which were Government Orders, 
that had been put down for the same 
day. From the Papers which were put 
into the hands of hon. Members that 
morning, it appeared that when they 
got into Committee of Supply the right 
hon. Gentleman would ask them to vote 
£100,000 as a loan to the South African 
Government, and he considered that 
Notice an inconvenient one. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said that, as a general rule, the 
Government desired to take Supply on 
Monday; but on the present occasion 
it was thought advisable to take first a 
very important measure—the South 
Africa Bill, after which Supply might 
very well follow, assuming that the dis- 
cussion on the South Africa Bill did not 
occupy the whole of the evening. It was 
also thought desirable that, while dis- 
cussing that Bill, the House should have 
notice that a Vote would be proposed for 
the government of the Transvaal. Such 
being the state of the case, he did not 
think there was anything of which com- 
plaint could be reasonably made in put- 
ting Supply on the Paper, especially as 
the count-out did not occur early on 
Friday evening and not until after 1 
o’clock in the morning, after a full dis- 
cussion on a subject upon which an im- 
portant decision was arrived at. The 
Government had followed the course 
which they thought would be most con- 
venient to the House,.and it was rather 
hard that any complaint should be made 
on the subject. 

Mr. E. JENKINS objected to a Vote 
of £100,000 being taken up that night, 
as Notice of it had only been given that 
morning. 

Mr. CHILDERS took the same view. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER expressed his willingness to 
postpone the Vote. He thought it de- 


sirable, as the House was about to enter 
upon the discussion of the South Africa 
Bill, that the House should know what 
pecuniary help the Government was dis- 
posed to give to the work of Confedera- 
It was with that view the Vote 


tion. 
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was placed upon the Estimates, and not 
with any intention of pressing it on that 
evening on the brief Notice to which 
allusion had been just made. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o— 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL.—[Lords.]} 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
(prt 195.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it would fortunately be unnecessary for 
him to detain the House at any great 
length in explaining details. This mea- 
sure had now for some time been in the 
hands of hon. Members, and it would 
be affectation on his part if he were to 
assume that they were not perfectly 
familiar with the grounds on which it 
had been laid before Parlidment, and 
which had been fully stated in ‘‘ another 
place” by his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State. No doubt, the measure 
had received the careful attention which 
it merited from all those who took an 
interest in the question. It would not 
be necessary to enter at length into the 
subject of Confederation, it had fre- 
quently been discussed, and the prin- 
ciple had been commented upon in 
various quarters; but he would point 
out that as it had been already in force 
in the great Canadian Dominion now 
for some 10 years, we had had an op- 
portunity practically of viewing its ap- 
plication to Her Majesty’s Colonies. The 
circumstances, however, in which that 
Confederation was established by the 
British North America Act were different 
in many essential particulars from the 
circumstances of the case he was now 
submitting to the House. The great 
object which it was sought to attain at 
that period was greater convenience of 
administration, and the establishment 
of an efficient means of uniting the 
British Colonies on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In the Canadian Bill 
many details were given in the original 
draft which in the present measure were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
reason of that difference was not far to 
seek, because in the case of Canada an 
agreement had practically been arrived 
at previously among all the parties con- 
cerned. In the present case the Bill 
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was essentially of a skeleton character, 
and its details were left to be filled in 
according as circumstanees might arise. 
He had said that the circumstances of 
South Africa differed materially from 
those of Canada at the time of the adop- 
tion of the British North America Act. 
The reason was that the union, which in 
the case of Canada was a matter rather 
of administrative convenience, in the 
case of South Africa assumed a charac- 
ter of urgent and pressing necessity. A 
union of some kind had long been felt 
both in this country and in South Africa 
to be essential to the security of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions in those parts. The 
House was aware that the population 
of South Africa was mainly composed 
of large Native elements, with a com- 
paratively small proportion of Whites. 
At the Cape of Good Hope the coloured 
population was more than double the 
white, and in Natal the difference was 
far greater, for while there were only 
some 17,000 Whites, there were 280,000 
Natives. Then there was another ques- 
tion—namely, the trade in arms. Some 
common system whereby this dangerous 
form of commerce could. be effectually 
controlled must strike the most casual 
observer as a matter of vital necessity. 
The perusal of this Bill would reveal 
one element which had now disappeared 
from the Continent of Africa; he alluded 
to the South African Republic, And in 
speaking of that subject he wished :to 
allude for a moment to the observations 
which had been made with regard to the 
Vote which stood on the Paper for to- 
night. His right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had already ex- 
plained how it was that the Vote of 
£100,000 in connection with the an- 
nexation of the South African Republic 
appeared upon the Estimates, and, 
therefore, he should not further allude 
to the matter, beyond saying that he 
thought the House would have had 
a right to complain of the eonduct of 
the Government, if they had asked 
them to give a second reading to this 
Bill while keeping them in ignorance 
of such an essential fact. As regarded 
the Transvaal Republic, it was a matter 
to which he wished to devote a large 
portion of his observations. The White 
population there was, on an approximate 
estimate, 40,000, as against 1,000,000 
blacks.. The House was, aware that. the 
Transvaal Republic owed its, origin to 
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the emigration in 1834 of some of the 
white settlers from the Cape, and it was 
in 1852 erected into an independent 
State. Since that period the State, 
under a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, had continued in friendly relations 
with the British Empire. That state of 
matters Her Majesty’s Government were 
most desirous to continue, and nothing 
but circumstances over which they had 
no control had led to any change in our 
policy with regard to it. The House 
was aware that a war had unfortunately 
sprung’ up between the Native tribes 
and the South African Republic. With 
their internal or external relations Her 
Majesty’s Government had no concern 
so far as those relations affected them- 
selves alone. It was only when their 
policy was productive of danger to Her 
Majesty’s dominions that, in his judg- 
ment, the Government were justified in 
at all interfering. It had been said that 
the treatment of the Native tribes, both 
within and without the actual confines of 
the Republic, was not such as to com- 
mend itself to the people of this country. 
But so long as the South African Re- 
public was in a position to carry out 
any policy they chose and prevent the 
result of that policy being in any way 
productive of danger to us, we had no 
business to interfere ; but, unfortunately, 
they became engaged in warlike opera- 
tions which itiwas entirely out of their 
power to wage.’ The adult male popu- 
lation, was not more than 8,000, and 
with the necessary deduction for non- 
combatants, 6,000 odd might be calcu- 
lated as. the entire White population 
which it was in the power of the Re- 
public to call upon to bear arms. Even 
if the bulk of this population was brought 
into the field, their power successfully 
to|,encounter the vast hordes in arms 
against them would obviously be impos- 
sible. The South African Republic, 
therefore, was repeatedly warned by the 
Secretary of State, through Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone, on the grave nature 
of the course they were adopting. The 
failure of their attack on the Native 
Chief was a matter of history. It was 
successfully repelled by the Native tribes. 
They succeeded in overpowering the 
Forces sent against them. Now, with 
the suceess or the failure of the Forces 
of the Republic, as with their policy 
when viewed by itself, we had no con- 
cern, 80 long as their eontests affected 
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themselves alone; but he need hardly 
remind the House that the overpowering 
of a Whiteforce in a country surrounded, 
and to a great extent peopled, by large 
Native tribes, was a matter which the 
Government could: not view without 
concern. The proof of the superiority 
of the Native tribes over the European 
settlers most probably would not have 
been kept within the limits originally 
assigned to. that contest, and the de- 
struction of the Transvaal State would 
have brought on the whole of South 
Africa: the: consequences of a Native 
war. That was the state of affairs which 
brought about the present position. In 
dealing with the matter as he had, Sir 
Theophilus’ Shepstone was entrusted 
with very full powers by Her Majesty. 
From his large experience: of Native 
affairs in South Africa, it was need- 
less to say, Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
had the complete confidence of his 
(Mr. Lowther’s) noble Friend the Sec- 
retary of State, and therefore, within 
certain defined limits; he had power to 
act practically on his own responsibility. 
When this subject was last mentioned, 
the Secretary of State; said, as he felt 
bound to do, that the policy of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone had not been fully 
explained, and that he must necessarily 
reserve his opinion until he was fully 
informed of it. That fuller explanation 
had now arrived, and they House would 
be quite prepared for his (Mr. Lowther’s) 
statement that the policy adopted by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone had the full ap- 
probation of the Government. The pre- 
sence of Sir Theophilus Shepstone in the 
capital of the Transvaal State during 
many weeks, accompanied as he was by 
a small body-guard of 26 policemen, 
might surely be-taken as ‘a sign that the 
feeling of the State was not inimical 
either to him or to the notorious object 
of his mission. He fully explained to 
the authorities of the Transvaal State 
that the security of Her Majesty’s colo- 
nists was a matter of the utmost import- 
ance, and that he required to take mea- 
sures for securing that object. The 
addition of the Transvaal State to the 
property of the British Crown had been 
in some quarters termed rank aggres- 
sion; but he hoped it would not be so 
characterized in that House. He asked 
the House to reflect on the: fact of an 
English gentleman, a civilian, accom- 
panied only by 26 policemen, performing 
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the act he had described in the midst of 
a State consisting of 40,000 of White 
population, and then say whether that 
act could in any way be stamped with 
the character of aggression. He entered 
freely into communication with the re- 
cognized officials of the Republic—he 
explained the alternative he might be 
compelled to adopt in the event of their 
failure to comply with the conditions 
which he deemed essential to the general 
safety. His representations were re- 
ceived throughout in the most friendly 
manner, and whilst protesting, as they 
considered they were bound to do, against 
the proposal, no impediment was placed 
by them in the way of Her Majesty’s 
Government. As no doubt the House 
were aware, from the Papers that had 
been laid on the Table, the late Presi- 
dent and several others connected with 
the Government of the Republic pro- 
tested against the proposed change, and 
two of them followed up their protests 
by visiting this country as delegates 
from the late South African Government. 
Those two gentlemen were received the 
other day by the Secretary of State; he 
(Mr. Lowther) was present at the inter- 
view; and, without entering into the 
details of the conversation, he would 
mention that it was at once pointed out 
by his noble Friend that the Act per- 
formed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
irrevocable, that it would be idle to enter 
upon a discussion of it, that it was accom- 
plished, and that any further discussion of 
it would be a waste of time; but his noble 
Friend added that, with reference to the 
future administration of the State, he 
should be happy to receive any commu- 
nication from them, and they cordially 
assented to the Secretary of State’s pro- 
position, and expressed their willingness 
to enter upon a discussion with regard 
to the future. It was, further, worth 
observing that previous to the departure 
of these gentlemen for this country, they 
had asked Sir Theophilus Shepstone if 
he would retain their services in his new 
arrangements, and make temporary ar- 
rangements for the discharge of their 
duties, and he at once assented to the 
course they proposed, leaving them free 
to visit England for the purpose of 
making representations ‘to the Govern- 
ment in this country. He mentioned 
these details to show that the spirit in 
which the negotiations had been carried 
on. was.very different from that which 
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in some quarters it was supposed to have 
been. With regard to the obligations 
incurred by England on our assumption 
of the government of this State, he 
found that the present debts of all 
kinds were about £220,000. A sum of 
£25,000 would be required for the re- 
moval of troops and the expenses con- 
nected therewith, and £25,000 it was 
estimated would very shortly be required 
for the payment of interest on the 
Debt, and to meet other claims, the 
payment of which could not be delayed ; 
but in making these statements he 
wished to guard himself against its 
being supposed that Her Majesty’s 
Government would necessarily admit 
every claim that might be made against 
them. While every bond fide debt 
and obligation would be punctually ac- 
knowledged and discharged, it would 
be imprudent to hold out a hope that 
recklessly - assumed obligations would 
necessarily be acknowledged. He had 
mentioned the dark side of the picture 
first, but it had its bright side. The 
natural resources of the country, not- 
withstanding the smiles of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite at the use of the phrase, 
were very great. The South African 
climate was very good for Europeans, 
and the great bulk of this country was a 
table land 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It was cool and healthy; the 
agricultural and pastoral resources were 
very great ; the minerals required only 
energy for their development —[{ Mr. 
Lowe: And capital]|—and we might 
assume that the essential element of 
capital would not be deterred from em- 
barking in the Transvaal now that Her 
Majesty’s Government had interfered in 
order to secure the good government of 
the district. Indeed, the tendency of 
that change would be to re-assure capi- 
talists and encourage European imigra- 
tion. The mines had already been the 
subject of inquiry; it had been ascer- 
tained that gold, copper, lead, silver, 
and coal existed in considerable quan- 
tities; and the development of these 
mineral resources could only be a matter 
of time. Their very existence placed 
beyond doubt the payment of interest 
upon the Debt, the reduction of its 
amount, and the future commercial pros- 
perity of the country. The revenues of 
the State had been up to recently quite 
sufficient for the expenses. A vast rail- 
way scheme was, however, embarked in 
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beyond the powers of the former Go- 
vernment, and, in other ways, extra- 
vagance was unfortunately embarked 
in which he might assure the House 
would not occur again. They were not 
taking over a bankrupt community that 
was unable to pay its way; but it was a 
country which—although it had unfor- 
tunately, through the policy that had un- 
wisely been adopted, got into serious 
financial as well as military difficulties— 
need not cause us any alarm or prevent 
us from anticipating a happy furure. 
With these remarks, he would move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Mr. COURTNEY, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months, said, he could not admit 
the assumption, implied in the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, that the 
House was well acquainted with the 
principle of Confederation as proposed to 
be applied in these Colonies. On the 
contrary, there was a great deal of con- 
fusion and defective knowledge respect- 
ing it, and more especially as regarded 
the Transvaal. The professed object of 
the Bill, as presented to the House, was 
to facilitate the voluntary combination 
of the colonies, and from that point of 
view it would be difficult to object to it ; 
but the matter assumed a different aspect 
when it was known that not one of the 
colonies desired this scheme of Confede- 
ration, that it was altogethér inapplicable 
to them, that it had not originated with 
them, but in this country, ani that the 
object was to re-acquire for Great Britain 
certain outlying territories which we 
deliberately parted with more than 20 
years ago. There was no parallel be- 
tween this Bill and the Canadian Bill; 
the latter came from Canada to us; the 
Colonial Office had nothing to do but to 
express its approval of it; it was nego- 
tiated in the colonies, and it was put into 
shape before it came here; and all that 
this Government did was to give the 
new State a name; but the Confedera- 
tion of South Africa had sprung up here, 
and its main object was to re-attach to 
us certain territories which we had re- 
signed. There were difficulties in South 
Africa which did not exist in Canada, 
for in’ South Africa the great mass of 
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European settlers were Dutch in lan- 
guage, habits, manners, and love of in- 
dependence; and, besides them, there 
was a large Native population. Trou- 
bles arose between us and the Dutch 
settlers as long ago as the year 1834. 
The Dutch then went northwards, and 
founded the Colony of Natal. We fol- 
lowed them, headed them back from 
Natal, and defeated them. They then 
went beyond the Transvaal, but we fol- 
lowed them, and held: that. wherever 
they went they carried subjection to the 
British flag with them. In 1852, how- 
ever, finding we could not follow them 
any further into the interior of Africa, 
we recognized the independence and 
sovereignty of the Transvaal Republic, 
hoping by this means not only to free 
ourselves from the difficulties that had 
grown up, but to interpose between our- 
selves and the Native States a State 
which would protect our Colonists from 
any danger on the part of the Natives. 
Sir George Clerk, a distinguished publie 
servant, was sent out by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government to report on the Orange 
River Free State. He described the 
sparseness of the population and the ex- 
tent of the territory, and strongly depre- 
cated the assertion of British sovereignty 
over such a State. Sir George Clerk’s 
description of the Orange River Settle- 
ment was equally true of the Transvaal 
Republic at the present moment. His 
opinion was adopted by the Duke of 
Newcastle, at that time Colonial Secre- 
tary, and the Government of that day 
determined to renounce all sovereignty 
over the Orange River. State, on the 
ground that its management cost too 
much in labour, and entailed too heavy 
a charge upon the British taxpayer. 
The Orange River Free State was there- 
upon set up as a buffer between us and 
the African Native population, but was 
incapable of being managed as an Eng- 
lish settlement or English territory. 
After we had left the Orange River 
State, and it had become independent, 
the people had wars with the Natives, 
and petitioned to be taken back again 
under British rule. We refused, although 
if ever there was danger of disturbance 
and contagion from one State to another 
it arose between the Orange River Free 
State and Natal. In fact, every argu- 
ment that was used in support of the 
annexation of the Transvaal Republic 
might have been applicable with greater 
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force in favour of the annexation of the 
Orange River Free State, whose territory 
was to a great extent conterminous with 
Natal, while that of the Transvaal Re- 
public just touched Natal at one corner, 
and Sir Theophilus Shepstone took 30 
days to get from Natal to Pretoria. 
The Orange River Free State went to 
war with the Basutos, and had the worst 
of it. They persevered for four years, 
although they sustained frightful losses 
—not less than one in five, as it was 
said, of the adult male population having 
been killed. That calculation was, per- 
haps, excessive, and one in 10 was, 
perhaps, nearer the mark. But did the 
war extend to Natal? Not at all. If, 
however, it went on for four years in a 
territory contiguous to our own, how 
could it be contended that the state of 
the Transvaal rendered it necessary for 
our peace and quietness that it should 
be annexed? In the year 1858 there 
was a movement to re-annex the Orange 
River Free State. A change of Govern- 
ment had occurred here at home, and 
the late Lord Lytton, who was appointed 
head of the Colonial Department, sent 
out to consult Sir George Grey as to the 
feasibility of a Confederation being es- 
tablished in South Africa, and to ask 
him whether he was in favour of the 
adoption of such a course. Sir George 
Grey wrote back, commenting upon the 
dangers of the existence of a number of 
small States, and even went so far, 
without waiting for instructions from 
home, as to take into consideration the 
scheme of Confederation ; but he was re- 
called, and there was a change of Go- 
vernment soon after. From the termina- 
tion of the war with the Basutos he had 
alluded to, the Orange River Free State 
continued to grow in wealth, and its pre- 
sent condition was described in a Natal 
newspaper as being so prosperous that 
that Colony was desirous of having it an- 
nexed to itself. That reminded him of 
the Irish gentleman who carried off an 
heiress, because he said she had every 
blessing in life except a husband, and he 
was determined she should want that no 
longer. Such as the Orange River Free 
State was now is the Transvaal, and if 
it were only let alone it would develop 
its own resources, both mining and agri- 
cultural. The Dutch inhabitants would 
bring its land under cultivation; it 
would become stronger and stronger, by- 
and-by probably reverting toe a free 
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union with us, but in the meanwhile 
perfecting its own organization, it would 
be most useful to us as an independent 
free Republic. But Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, who had done very good work as 
a member of Native Affairs, appeared 
upon the scene, and acting with an am- 
bition to which he (Mr. Courtney) might 
apply the words of Shakespeare— 
“Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep,” 
seemed to think that a great deal could 
be done in South Africa, as had been 
done inCanada. There was also another 
adviser, Mr. Froude, who, instead of 
continuing his labours as an historian, 
and producing a work which might have 
been harmless, returned to the study of 
politics, and having gone to South Africa 
got the notion into his head that Con- 
federation would be a very great thing. 
The proposals sent out to Africa by 
Lord Carnarvon displayed in their con- 
ception an ignorance, which was almost 
incredible ; and the whole process of the 
Confederation scheme from beginning to 
end seemed to have been conducted with- 
out due regard to the conditions of life in 
South Africa. Before communicating 
with the Governments of the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Free State in so 
delicate a matter, Lord Carnarvon pub- 
lished the invitation to them to take 
part in the Conference respecting the 
Confederation, which was in itself a 
delicate matter, and the course adopted 
had justly been resented by those free 
States as bordering upon insult. Lord 
Carnarvon had also asked, of course, 
the Cape Colony to come into the pro- 
posed Confederation, and to send Repre- 
sentatives for that purpose. But there 
were two Provinces in Cape Colony, and 
the one was at variance with the other. 
Lord Carnarvon suggested that certain 
members should attend the Conference, 
evidently without being aware of the 
position in which they stood in relation 
to each other, for he had recommended, 
through Sir Henry Barkly, that Mr. 
Molteno should be a member of the 
Conference, and that another member of 
it should be one of those who belonged 
to what he might call the Home Rule 
Party in the Colony, which was much 
the same thing as if the Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Government in that House 
were invited to take part in a Conference 
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with the’hon: and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt). That, of course, 
created the greatest excitement in the 
Colony, and Mr. Froude found the place 
in a flame when he arrived, so that he 
could do nothing. Inthe Eastern Pro- 
vince alone a desire for separation ex- 
isted. There Mr. Froude was received 
with enthusiasm, just as a man would 
be received who came from America to 
Ireland to propose federation with the 
United States. The people in the 
Eastern Province said—‘‘ Lord Carnar- 
von has promised to give us Home Rule ; 
we go in for Confederation because it 
breaks up the union which at present 
exists.” A Conference was held at 
home, as suggested by Lord Carnarvon 
when the preceding plan was found to 
have failed, to which Mr. Molteno was 
invited, but that gentleman would have 
nothing whatever to say about Con- 
federation. A representative was in- 
vited also from the Orange Free State, 
but he likewise refused to have any- 
thing to do with Confederation ; and 
Mr. Brand, the President of the Con- 
ference, said—‘‘I am here with orders 
not to have anything to do with Oon- 
federation, and the moment that ques- 
tion is raised I shall retire from the 
room.” At the Conference at home 
Lord Carnarvon addressed Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, two members from Natal, and 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone. These were 
the only persons present, and when 
things were examined closely it would 
be found that those members from 
Natal who did come home were treated 
very badly ; because while they were in 
this country, Lord Carnarvon forwarded 
to the Cape a draft Bill which was not 
submitted to the consideration of the 
members from Natal until it had been 
sent back again. An examination of 
that Bill would, he thought, justify 
every word he had uttered in condemna- 
tion of the haste and the thoughtless- 
ness with which the noble Lord’s policy 
was pursued. The Bill was, in effect, 
the British Canadian Act with certain 
provisions left blank. The prime object 
for which the Dominion of Canada was 
established was not to unite Provinces 
together, but to dissolve the Provinces 
which had been united. Now, if any 
lesson was to be derived from Canada 
as applicable to South Africa, it had 
reference to dissolving the union be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Pro- 
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was under the consideration of that 
House, the weakness and utterly un- 
workable character of a nominated 
Senate were pointed out. Well, since 
then it was known to have proved an 
utter failure, and that it had gathered 
to itself no respect, no authority, no 
weight in the Parliament of Canada; 
and yet Lord Carnarvon sent out this 
Bill for a nominated Senate in’ South 
Africa, although in the Cape Colony an 
elective Upper Chamber already ex- 
isted. It was still more extraordinary 
that such a proposal should have been 
made to the Free States. Would any 
independent State think of sacrificing 
its independence by consenting to be 
put under the rule of a State, the Upper 
Chamber of which was nominated by 
the Crown? It was not proposed to 
enfranchise the Native population. The 
consequence was to produce such a dis- 
proportionate representation of interests 
between the two English States. that 
Natal said—‘‘ We cannot have this. We 
have a small English population, but in 
other respects we bear a fair proportion 
to the Cape Colony. Can we enter into 
such an arrangement as will give: us 
only a small representation?” The 
Natives were treated in different ways 
in Natal, in the Cape Colony, and in the 
Dutch Republic. When the scheme for 
a Conference came to an end anda 
scheme for a limited Conference at home 
was proposed, Lord Carnarvon requested 
the Governor of the Cape to send him 
the laws of the three States. This cir- 
cumstance showed that at that period 
his Lordship did not know what were 
the laws of the three States relating to 
this subject. Was it reasonable to ask 
the South African States to adopt such 
a scheme as that involved in the Bill 
now before the House? Bit by bit 
everything had been taken out of it. It 
had been so maltreated by criticism in 
the Colonies that it was now reduced 
to a mere skeleton, which he did not 
think that House, with any sense of 
responsibility, could sanction. It was a 
Bill to enable certain States in South 
Africa to join in a Confederation. The 
Confederation was to be ruled by a 
Senate to be appointed as the Queen 
might direct; by a House of Commons 
consisting of such Members as the Queen 
might direct; to be apportioned as the 
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Queen might direct, with such rules 
for the representation of the Native 
population as the Queen might direct, 
and such a distribution of powers as the 
Queen might direct. How was it to be 
supposed that the South African States 
would assent to a scheme which conferred 
such monstrous powers on the Executive? 
In being asked to sanction this Bill, the 
House was, in effect, being asked to lay 
down the abstract principle that we 
should hand over these colonies, which 
had absolutely repudiated the whole 
scheme, to the Colonial Secretary to deal 
with as he liked. He could not conceive 
that the House, realizing the force of 
the situation, would give its sanction to 
any such scheme ; and he contended that 
they were not justified in putting such 
confidence in Lord Carnarvon, or any 
Colonial Secretary whatever. The Ca- 
nadian Bill, as he had said, was one 
which originated in Canada, was per- 
fected and worked out in that country, 
and then came before the British Legis- 
lature for approval; but this South 
Africa Bill originated in the minds of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone and Lord 
Carnarvon, and had been rejected by 
the Cape Coast Colony, by Natal, and 
the Transvaal Republic. Besides, the 
House was asked to sanction a scheme 
of which the very conditions whereon 
that sanction was recommended had 
been ignored. Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
obtained the commission to go out to 
annex the Transvaal Republic, but 
on certain conditions — that, before 
doing so, he should obtain the consent 
of the people and the concurrence of 
the Governors of the colonies. But 
neither of those cenditions had been 
fulfilled. Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
had not used his influence with the 
Natives ; he stopped at the Cape and at 
Natal, and then, when rumours of peace 
were rife, he marched out. By that 
time the dangers were over, and the 
Native Chiefs amenable. The Under 
Secretary to the Colonies had put for- 
ward as a reason for passing the Bill 
that there was a danger of the war in 
South Africa spreading, but that appre- 
hension was not borne out by experience, 
as in the case of the Orange River State, 
and the argument had been disproved 
by the conduct of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone himself and the reception he met 
with from the States now in question. 
Certainly, the more he considered the 
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matter, the less he (Mr. Courtney) ap- 
proved of it. The man was authorized 
to do a particular thing, and now they 
were to approve quite another achieve- 
ment. Nor was the moment chosen a 
good one, for it was still more to be de- 
plored if they considered the particular 
moment at which the annexation had 
been perpetrated? Was this a time to 
make annexations? There were some 
hon. Members of that House—probably 
a majority of the House—who looked 
to a time, perhaps not far distant, when 
they would have to remonstrate against, 
and perhaps even to take up arms 
against another Power. Were they pre- 
pared to give that other Power the op- 
portunity of taunting them with what 
they had done now? Did they consider 
it good to go to South Africa and annex, 
on the feeblest of all pretences, this 
State, when they might have to discuss 
questions of annexation on the Bospho- 
rus? This case would make them stand 
ashamed when their enemies were in 
the gate, and he was astonished that the 
act of annexation had not been repudi- 
ated by the Government. It might, in- 
deed, be said that the thing was done, 
and could not be undone; but whether 
it could be undone depended upon the 
instrument chosen, and it was not im- 
possible to rebuild the Transvaal Re- 
public in a country where the corporate 
life was very feeble and the whole modus 
vivendi almost patriarchal. He heartily 
wished that the only question was the 
policy of Confederation in South Africa ; 
but that was not so, and the House 
would have to judge of a policy hastily 
caught up and unwisely followed. Whe- 
ther he was supported on that side of the 
House or not, he should fight against 
this Bill as much as he could. He op- 
posed it because he believed Confedera- 
tion to be inapplicable to South Africa, 
and that it would saddle the English 
taxpayer with costs and damages in de- 
fence of a policy which had been repu- 
diated more than 20 years ago. He 
opposed it still more because it had in- 
volved them in a deed which made 
Englishmen blush, and which, if ratified, 
would bring disgrace and dishonour on 
the English people. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the rejection 
of the Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had not intended to have spoken, but as 
no one rose to second the Amendment just 
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moved by the hon. Member behind him 
(Mr. Courtney) he, agreeing with it as he 
did, would doso. It would be absurd in 
him to go over the whole of the grounds 
upon which the Bill was liable to objection. 
The opposition which had been put for- 
ward to it by his hon. Friend was not, 
he believed, very popular on that side of 
the House; but that was probably be- 
cause, as he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
thought, many hon. Members imagined 
that the question involved in the Bill 
under consideration was that of the 
annexation of the Transvaal Republic; 
and it was because he believed that the 
objections to the Bill would be just as 
strong, whether the annexation of the 
Transvaal was involved in it or not, that 
he wished to address a few remarks to 
the House. The Bill did not distinctly 
raise the question of the annexation, and 
it would be better, therefore, to reserve 
it for discussion on the Transvaal Vote. 
He had listened with the greatest asto- 
nishment to the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, could hardly 
be said to have spoken one word to the 
House on the merits of the proposition. 
He was amazed that the hon. Gentleman 
should have made his whole speech in 
defence of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal Republic. There was much to be 
said for and against that annexation; 
but that was not the question now at 
issue before the House. The House 
had now to vote Aye or No to the Con- 
federation of the South African States, 
in which the question of the annexation 
of the Transvaal was not distinctly in- 
volved. The Bill, in fact, seemed rather 
from its terms to contemplate the non- 
annexation of the Transvaal. In fact, 
the only clauses in the Bill which alluded 
to annexation were Clause 4 and one 
other which spoke of the Colonies volun- 
tarily wishing to come into union; so 
that the only reference the Bill made to 
the Republic was one which treated it, 
not as a British Colony, but as a still 
independent Republic. With regard to 
the Bill on its merits, the burden of 
proof lay with those who proposed it, and 
it was not for others to give a great body 
of reasons why the Bill should not pass. 
He had not heard as yet any such argu- 
ments as should induce the House to 
pass the Bill, which, as had been ad- 
mitted. was imposed on the Colonies by 
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Lord Carnarvon. The Colonies did not 
accept it. They might sum up the case 
as between the Cape and Natal thus— 
that whatever scheme would be accept- 
able to the one, would be sure to be dis- 
tasteful to the other. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies had spoken 
of the Transvaal as having devised im- 
mense railway schemes, the proposals 
for which had thrown light on the finan- 
cial rottenness of the State. But one of 
the great advantages from Confederation 
was the pushing of railway enterprize, 
and he would ask the Government to 
explain how railway matters were dealt 
with by the Bill. There was another 
question which laid at the root of the 
measure. What was ‘‘ South Africa?” 
What were its ‘States and Colo- 
nies?”’ In connection with this point, 
he complained that the Bill was utterly 
vague in its character. There was 
nothing in it definite or tangible. The 
Government might, in fact, use it 
through the medium of Orders in 
Council to effect in South Africa any 
revolutionary change they liked. There 
was no definition in the Bill of what 
South Africa was, and under it all the 
States of Africa might be included in 
Confederation, not excepting Egypt itself. 
Besides, it was purely artificial in its 
construction; it did not indicate what 
was to be the policy of its authors, and 
nothing of an explanatory character had 
been heard from the front Opposition 
Bench. Further, with regard to the 
Transvaal, if they were not to discuss 
the Bill on its merits, he would ask the 
Under Secretary of State not only to 
produce his Vote of £100,000, but to 
give some intimation of the use to which 
the money was to be applied, as the 
House could not pass the Bill without 
being in some measure committed to the 
Vote. He was sorry to hear the remarks 
of the Under Secretary about the gen- 
tlemen who had come to this country to 
represent the interests of the late South 
African Government. His hon. Friend 
had said that these gentlemen had an 
interview with Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
and that they had been offered employ- 
ment by the British Government. That 
statement, coupled with the Vote of 
£100,000, would lead many to think 
that this union had been brought about 
in the same way as the Union between 
England and Ireland. All the news- 
papers of South Africa had stated over 
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and over again that there was not likely 
to be much trouble with the leading men 
of the South African Republic, inasmuch 
as they would get high employment 
under the British Crown. The House 
ought to have some explanation of the 
position in which the Transvaal Re- 
public was left by this annexation or 
semi-annexation. It was said that the 
Transvaal, at all events, voluntarily en- 
tered the union. But a regiment and 
a-half of British troops had marched in 
and were still in possession. Perhaps 
the Under Secretary of State would in- 
form the House how the legislative 
assent of the Transvaal to the union was 
to be given to Lord Carnarvon under the 
Bill? And, then, what was to be the 
ease with regard to the Orange Free 
State? Considering the unconstitutional 
nature of the Bill, he*should certainly 
pause, if a different explanation from 
what we had already received was not 
given, before assenting to the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months,””—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND regretted 
that the question of the annexation of 
the Transvaal had been mixed up with 
the question of ‘Confederation, because 
he held the Bill now before the House 
to be an urgent measure and necessary 
for South Africa. That was not only his 
opinion, but it was the opinion of the 
present Secretary of State, and of two 
preceding Secretaries of State. Certain 
charges had been made against Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone on account of the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. He was glad 
that the Government had taken the re- 
sponsibility forthe annexation in advance 
upon themselves; for however great 
might be the ability and judgment of an 
officer, it would not be right to place 
upon him the responsibility of taking so 
grave a step as annexation. In the in- 
structions to Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
there were certain conditions attached 
to annexation, the first being that it 
should be necessary for the peace and 
safety of our Colonies. In his opinion it 
could be shown that the peace and safety 
of the Colonies were endangered by the 
state of things in the Transvaal. The 
next condition was that Sir Theophilus 
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Shepstone should have the assent of a 
sufficient number of the people to the 
change. By ‘‘sufficient”’ he thought was 
meant, not that Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone should have the formal assent of 
the majority of the inhabitants, but that 
he should have satisfied himself that a 
sufficient number of persons approved 
of the change, so as to ensure that change 
being effected not only without disturb- 
ance or breach of peace, but to the general 
contentment of the people. The third 
condition was that he should submit the 
proclamation to Sir Henry Barkly. He 
thought it would not be difficult to show 
that Sir Theophilus Shepstone had ful- 
filled these conditions. What did he 
find? He found on one hand an ag- 
gressive Government, relying, mis- 
takenly as the result proved, on their 
own resources, ‘making unwarrantable 
claims of territory to East and West of 
the Republic. This was not done with- 
out earnest warnings from Lord Car- 
narvon, who pointed out more than once 
that in the interests of South Africa such 
claims could not be allowed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; that they would 
inevitably lead to collision with the Na- 
tives, and raise complications which 
might affect the peace and security of 
our Colonies. He found this Govern- 
ment defeated, absolutely bankrupt, 
disorganized, distrusted by and unable 
to defend their own people. On the 
other hand, he found a warlike nation— 
the Zulus—flushed with the victory they 
had obtained over the Boers, proud of 
defeating the white men, thoroughly well 
armed, and combining with other tribes 
around them to attack the white men. 
He found also a sham peace which had 
been hastily patched up, and which was 
characterized as a ‘‘happy illusion.” 
As to the Natives being well armed, he 
would not rely only on Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s report of their ‘‘almost uni- 
versal possession of rifles,”” but would 
cite Consul Elton’s Report of 1877 for 
the year 1876. He says— 

‘Trade in arms and ammunition continues to 
flourish, and it is notoriously a fact that both 
the Zulu nations and tribes bordering on the 
Transvaal are now provided with good arms and 
ammunition.” 

It was difficult to conceive a state of 
things more dangerous to the Transvaal 
and to the colonists. As to the Trans- 
vaal, their weakness invited attack from 
without, and theirGovernment must have 
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fallen from troubles within. It could 
not be argued that Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone was prejudiced, and described the 
state of things in too dark colours, be- 
cause President Burgers, in his addresses 
to the Raad, entirely confirms that view. 
He describes their bankrupt and dis- 
organized condition, which it would re- 
quire little short of a miracle to put 
right, and in strong terms he blames the 
aw for their disloyalty to the State. 
one reads between the lines of his 
speech, one sees that he points not only 
to Confederation as expedient, but to 
annexation as possible. With respect 
again to the great danger to the peace 
and security of the Colonies, he did not 
rely solely on the statement of Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone. Sir Henry Barkly, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and several magis- 
trates all agreed on this point, especially 
with reference to the Colony of Natal. 
How could it be otherwise? In Natal 
there was a handful of white men sur- 
rounded by Natives. And these Natives 
were not, as in other places, disappearing 
before civilization and brandy, but they 
were increasing in numbers annually in 
ae wie tothewhiteinhabitants. That, 
e it observed, was mainly owing to that 
just and liberal treatment of them which 
might be said to have been initiated and 
carried out by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 
He thought the other conditions imposed 
on Sir Theophilus Shepstone had been 
complied with. A large number of the 
Transvaal people had assented to the 
change. The statement of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone showed that during his stay 
in the capital he had numerous inter- 
views with all classes of the inhabitants, 
who showed a most friendly feeling and 
a conviction that his mission offered the 
only possible solution of their difficulties. 
Numerous addresses had been sent to 
him, and memorials had been subse- 
quently forwarded to the Government. 
All the towns and villages had expressed 
their approval of it. The whole country 
was rejoicing at the change. Sir Henry 
Barkly had left before the proclamation 
was issued; but Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone was well aware of Sir Henry 
Barkly’s views, and he was not bound 
in all cases to submit the proclamation 
to the Governor of the Cape. He had 
a discretion vested in him by the express 
terms of his commission, which he had 
wisely exercised. As showing the neces- 
sity for the annexation, he would call 
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attention to the fact that it was approved 
of in the Cape Oolony, though in the 
Western part of that Colony there would 
be great sympathy with the Boers; and 
he believed there had been only one 
protest raised in the Orange Free State, 
though that State would be jealously 
alive to any change that added to the 
power of the British Government. 
Turning from this subject to the ques- 
tion of Confederation, it had been said 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) that Lord Carnarvon had 
acted most improperly in pressing this 
measure on the Colonies and States. But 
in 1875, when the question arose as to 
the Conference, a resolution was passed 
by the Legislative Council of Natal 
strongly in favour of the Conference and 
of a closer union of the Colonies, and the 
same year the subject was favourably 
discussed by the Orange River Legis- 
lative Council, who thanked Lord Car- 
narvon for the warm interest taken by 
him in South Africa; so that it could by 
no means be assumed that Lord Car- 
narvon’s conduct had been treated as 
improper by the Colonies. Indeed, it 
would be found that although the Cape 
Ministry at first opposed the Conference 
from a misapprehension of Lord Car- 
narvon’s views, the whole of the Eastern 
part of the Colony and a majority in the 
Western part were in favour of a careful 
discussion of the question. He cordially 
agreed with the object of the Bill—to 
promote Confederation in South Africa— 
and with the arrangements by which it 
was proposed to be carried out. It was 
to be end that while Lord Car- 
narvon had been guided in framing this 
scheme by the plan which had been 
adopted in confederating the Provinces 
in British North America, and which 
had most thoroughly answered, he did 
not, when sending it out, in any way 
bind himself to the clauses as they stood. 
They were merely sent out for consider- 
ation ; and suggestions which had been 
made in the Colonies had been adopted 
and incorporated in this Bill. It might, 
therefore, be assumed without doubt 
that the scheme in principle met with 
the approval of the Colonies. It might 
be, after ali, that not one of them would 
adopt the Bill, for it was permissive ; 
but, at all events, it was important to 
them to have a scheme the details of 
which they were at liberty to fill up ; and 
it was important to them to know how 
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far they could go with the assent of the 
Imperial Government; and, further, 
that any laws affecting the Natives must 
be reserved for the approval of Her 
Majesty. The Preamble of the Bill 
clearly pointed out that it was expedient 
to declare and define the general prin- 
ciples upon which a union might be 
established, and to enable the details of 
the Constitution and of the establish- 
ments to be provided for after the wishes 
of the Colonies and States interested had 
been duly represented to Her Majesty 
through their respective Legislatures. 
The words ‘‘as the Queen may direct,” 
which had been commented upon, re- 
ferred only to the period anterior to 
the agreement of any two Colonies to 
confederate; and when once a Union 
Parliament had met, the authority of the 
Queen in Council would cease, except as 
to points in respect of which the Royal 
Prerogative was specially preserved. 
He heartily commended the Bill to the 
House, and he was satisfied the Colonies 
would accept it gratefully, even although 
they might not choose to act upon it at 
once. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
would vote in favour of the Bill by way 
of assenting to a general proposition, 
that Confederation was the best thing 
that could happen to the South African 
States; but he regretted the manner in 
which it had been introduced, because 
the subject was independent of the 
Transvaal annexation, which could have 
been explained at another time, and the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said nothing at all about the real reason 
for introducing the Bill, nor had he ex- 
plained any of its provisions as might 
have been expected. If he had wished 
to introduce the Transvaal annexation 
into the debate, he might have done 
so in a perfectly legitimate manner 
by stating that which was doubtless 
the fact—namely, that the Bill had been 
drawn long before the annexation had 
been thought of. As far as that mat- 
ter was concerned, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen).was bound to say that of the 
annexation itself he approved, and he 
endorsed the action of the Government 
with regard to it. He believed it was 
not only justified, but that it was abso- 
lutely necessary. It was all very well 
to talk about the beauty of the Dutch 
Government, of which the hon. Member 
for Liskeard was so enamoured, but 
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careful study would show that there 
were some drawbacks to it when ad- 
ministered in the Colonies of South 
Africa. It was said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) that 
we were wrong in having annexed the 
Transvaal, and that our system of go- 
vernment was unsuited to that country, 
and would not succeed, because we 
governed upon different principles from 
the Dutch in South Africa. Thank God 
we did, and it was because we did that 
the Natives appreciated the blessings of 
British rule as much as they detested 
that of the Boers, whose whole history 
in South Africa had been a record of 
cruelty and oppression towards the Na- 
tives and of rapacity in annexation of 
Native lands. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the immigration of the Boers 
in 1834, and he had depicted them as 
honest farmers, only desirous of settling 
down quietly, but followed by the cruel 
British Government, who never would 
let them alone, but drove them from 
place to place, always claiming sove- 
reignty over them, and eventually al- 
lowed them to become a Free State, 
hoping that they might act as ‘“ buffers’’ 
between our colonies and the Natives. 
But the hon. Member’s reading of his- 
tory was by no means correct. What 
was the cause of the immigration of the 
Boers in 1834? The Boers immigrated 
in 1834 because they would not submit 
to the abolition of slavery, and instead 
of being a buffer between us and the 
Natives, by their rapacity and wrong- 
doing they continually stirred up strife 
and exposed us to constantly increasing 
dangers. The truth was that they wished 
for the advantages and privileges of 
British subjects without discharging 
those obligations which Great Britain 
required from her Colonies. So far as the 
Transvaal wasconcerned, full explanation 
could be given of the annexation when 
the £100,000 was asked for; but financial 
considerations must be thrown to the 
winds when the honour, dignity and in- 
terests of the British Empire and the 
safety of European colonists were as 
much at stake as they were in this 
case. The annexation was absolutely 
neeessary for the security, not only of 
the British Possessions, but of all Euro- 
ean settlers in South Africa. He (Mr. 

natchbull-Hugessen) agreed with the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, that they 
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of responsibility, and he was surprised 
that immediately after uttering that senti- 
ment he had gone on to say that we had 
‘‘ acted with violence towards the Trans- 
vaal, accompanied by something very 
like fraud,” and that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone had acted as one ‘clad with 
a little brief authority,’ and not as he 
should have acted. With all respect for 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, he ought 
not to have made such charges against 
the Government and its officials, unless 
he had been able to say something more 
in justification of them; and the hon. 
Member had no right to speak as he 
did of everything having been done in 
inconceivable ignorance about the Colo- 
nies. In saying this he did not abso- 
lutely endorse all the actions of Lord 
Carnarvon, and, particularly, he never 
could understand the object of sending out 
Mr. Froude, who had better have stayed 
at Home, as his hon. Friend remarked, 
and finished his history. If the British 
Government had good and efficient 
Governors at the Cape and at Natal, all 
necessary information might and should 
have been obtained through them, and 
it was a slight upon them to send out a 
stranger to carry on negotiations respect- 
ing a matter concerning the Colonies 
which they governed. This was the 
more inexcusable when they had as 
Governor of Cape Colony Sir Henry 
Barkly, than whom there was no man of 
higher standing, greater ability, and 
tried probity in the Colonial Service. 
The hon. Member said that we were re- 
versing the wise policy of 20 years ago, 
when the Orange River Territory was 
abandoned. But he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) would not scruple to say in 
his place in that House that in his 
opinion there never was a greater mis- 
take than that committed 20 years ago. 
The Orange River Territory was annexed 
by proclamation issued by Sir Harry 
Smith. The only possible solution of 
the existing difficulty at that time was 
to bring it under British authority. An 
unhappy idea of economy soon after- 
wards seized this country, and the trou- 
bles that had ever since occurred in con- 
sequence were inconceivable. Lord Grey 
had written a despatch to say that Eng- 
land had no interest in keeping that 
territory, unless the majority of the in- 
habitants would support her authority. 
He left office, and Sir John Pakington, 
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donment. Then came Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government, and Sir George Clerk was 
sent out by the Duke of Newcastle to do 
a certain thing, and he did it, and it 
was under the Duke of Newcastle that 
the abandonment was effected. There 
was a party in the State who were in 
favour of abandonment, but there was a 
stronger party against it, and it was in 
order to save expense, and not because 
it was the wish of the people, that the 
abandonment policy was adopted by the 
British Government. In fact there were 
many Petitions againstthe abandonment. 
General Cathcart had just won the battle 
of Berea, the expense was over, the 
difficulties past, and all would have 
gone on well, but for the fear of the 
Home Government, lest the British tax- 
payer should cry out, and their conse- 
quent fatal policy of abandonment at 
the very moment when the fruits of 
success had been obtained and tran- 
quillity established. The territory got 
into difficulties immediately afterwards, 
and as his hon. Friend had said, the 
inhabitants actually petitioned to be 
taken back under British protection but 
were unfortunately refused. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard said that the 
Orange River Territory had been 
ever since continually prosperous. He 
did not know what his hon. Friend 
called prosperous, but he had himself 
told the House in his next sentence that 
one in five of the adult inhabitants en- 
gaged in the war with the Basutos had 
been killed. And what was that war? A 
contest between the Boers of the Orange 
Free State and the tribe of Moshesh, in 
which the Boers, when victorious, al- 
ways annexed more of that Chief’s land 
until at last he came under British 
Sovereignty to save the rest. And what 
was the language of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard as to the Orange Free 
State? He said “‘ we took the Diamond 
Fields to which the Orange Free State 
had claims, and we have since practi- 
cally admitted their claim by paying 
them £90,000 to relinquish it.” Well, 
there were some people in this country 
who invariably took part against their 
own countrymen in all these matters, 
and here his hon. Friend and Mr. 
Froude were much alike, for so partial 
was the latter to the Boers that he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) had heard that 
they said of him that he was a good friend 
to them but must be a bad Englishman. 
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Butthislanguage respecting the Diamond 
Fields gave quite a wrong idea of the 
real facts. He contended that the action 
of the late Government in regard to the 
Diamond Fields was perfectly justifiable, 
while the payment of £90,000 to settle 
the claims set up was one of the most 
questionable acts of Lord Carnarvon’s 
Government. The Orange Free River 
State claimed the whole of this territory. 
They made themselves judges in their 
own cause, and refused all arbitration. 
When Waterboer, the Chief who claimed 
this territory, disputed some of the docu- 
ments they brought in support of their 
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claim, they quietly went on without him 
and divided it between themselves and 
the Transvaal Republic. When they 
afterwards attempted to show some of 
their proofs to Sir Henry Barkly, their 
documents were of a very suspicious cha- 
racter, and one purported to be a letter 
from a Chief named Cornelius Kok, who 
was proved and admitted to have been 
unable to write. Waterboer had the 
best claim, and he had come under 
British Sovereignty. The annexation 
was most wise and desirable. He be- 
lieved that Lord Carnarvon had paid 
this £90,000 for a claim which was 
worthless, partly with a view to dispose 
the Free State towardsConfederation, but 
he doubted whether it would have that 
effect. Since the Transvaal had been 
annexed, the Free State would be almost 
entirely surrounded by British territory, 
and would have less difficulty in resisting 
the Natives on their frontier. With re- 
gard to the Bill before the House, the 
second reading was not a stage for criti- 
cizing the details too closely. Members 
on his (the Opposition) side would not 
prefer a nominated Council if they could 
get an elective Council; but it would 
not be fair to reject the Bill on this 
ground until they had heard the argu- 
ments of the Government in Committee. 
No doubt a Confederation of the South 
African States would be a most excellent 
thing if it could be effected so that the 
Natives might have confidence that the 
same equal laws would be administered 
over the whole of the South African 
States. He should be sorry to say any- 
thing harsh of foreign colonists, but 
truth must be told, and there had been 
acts of oppression committed against the 
Natives by two of these communities 
which were a disgrace to any civilized 
Governments. He sincerely hoped the 
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Orange Free State would willingly come 
into the Confederation. He believed the 
Orange Free State would receive con- 
siderable benefit from this annexation 
from the increased security of its frontier. 
With regard to the second reading of 
this Bill, he must say that, while he re- 
served to himself the utmost liberty in 
the consideration of it in Committee, he 
could not do otherwise than record his 
vote in favour of the second reading. 
He thought it was the duty of anyone 
who had held the office which he had 
held, and who knew the great respon- 
sibility of managing Colonial affairs, to 
give a fair and generous support to the 
Government, which had attempted to do 
a great work in South Africa. With 
regard to what had been said respecting 
the interests of the Cape Colony and 
Natal being opposed, he did not under- 
stand that it was intended that precisely 
the same laws upon every subject should 
obtain in every State that might be con- 
federated. But what was intended was 
that with regard to matters of general 
importance, such, for instance, as the im- 
portation and sale of arms, and more 
especially as to the manner of dealing 
with the Native tribes, the same prin- 
ciples should prevail; they would not 
have English principles upon one side 
of a river and Dutch principles upon 
the other, but equal laws would be ad- 
ministered to all in South Africa. He 
regretted the expressions which had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liskeard against the course adopted 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was 
a gentleman of ability and great ad- 
ministrative power, and who had only 
done that which he felt it was necessary 
for him to do. He believed Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone had acted from the best 
of motives, and he gave his support to 
the Government with regard to the an- 
nexation. He hoped the Colonies of 
South Africa would be welded into one 
Confederation, and when they were thus 
confederated we might hope that South 
Africa would make a great stride for- 
ward in improvement. 

Mr. A. MILLS, in supporting the 
Bill, defended Mr. Froude from the 
strictures passed upon him by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
and said, it was a matter of considerable 
importance that the House should learn 
distinctly from the Treasury, whether 
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they had told the House, that a large 

ortion, if not all, of this Supplementary 
Vote of £100,000 would be returned to 
us from Local Revenue. The grounds on 
which he desired té support the Bill 
were two-fold. He thought it would 
not only produce the very great advan- 
tage which proverbially resulted from 
union, but that it would produce a great 
advantage by making the work of re- 
sponsible government in the Cape of 
Good Hope more possible and more 
successful, and ultimately he trusted 
that the system of responsible government 
would be extended to all the groups of 
Colonies which were to be in this Con- 
federation. Another effect of the Bill 
would, no doubt, be to lessen the evil of 
the multiplication of instruments of go- 
vernment ; for the Colonies had a great 
tendency to increase indefinitely the dif- 
ferent Departments under which they 
were governed. Those who had studied 
the history of our South African Colonies 
knew very well that in times past, when 
we spent millions upon the Kaffir War, 
one of the causes of that expenditure 
was, that the interests of the frontier 
tribes were not identical with those 
the colonists of the Cape. It was 
perfectly notorious that a large por- 
tion of commissariat expenditure at 
that time went into the pockets of 
the colonists of the Cape. The very : 
circumstance that our South African 
Colonies were largely inhabited by war- 
like races constituted a strong argument 
in favour of Confederation from a mili- 
tary point of view. Confederation would 
reduce the temptation to engage in war 
as between the colonists and the Native 
races. He hoped we were not going to 
have war; but we must be prepared for 
that contingency. But, whatever hap- 
pened at the Cape, he hoped we should 
not be guilty of our old error of sending 
large numbers of troops to these Colo- 
nies, because experience had proved, 
especially in New Zealand and at the 
Cape, that the troops for these Colonies 
ought mainly toconsist oflocal levies. He 
hoped the House would pass the Bill; 
but great care would be necessary in 
considering its details; for instance, with 
regard to the Council, he hoped the 
existing provision would be amended 
so that it should be an elected, instead 
of a nominated, Council. 

Mr. WHALLEY, having special and 
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Theophilus Shepstone’s administration 
at Natal during 30 years, wished to deny 
the accuracy of the charges that had 
been brought against that gentleman of 


having been guilty of aggression and. 


oppression, and of having exceeded his 
authority. Those charges evinced a reck- 
less disregard of the circumstances of the 
case, for during that period Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone had not only admi- 
nistered the affairs of that country with- 
out giving offence to the Natives, but 
had preserved peace throughout the en- 
tire district. Long before Lord Carnar- 
von took steps for establishing a Con- 
federation among these Provinces Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone had been re- 
quested to intervene. There was another 
matter which deserved the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar had implored the 
British Government, through that gen- 
tleman, to assist him in developing the 
immense territory nominally subjected 
to him which stretched towards the in- 
land lakes of Africa, with the view of 
putting an end to the slave trade which 
flourished there. 

Mr. DILLWYN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber was in Order in discussing the pro- 
positions of the Sultan of Zanzibar on 
the second reading of that Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was in Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in conclusion, re- 
peated his protest against the undeserved 
attacks which had been made upon Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and hoped the 
Government would favourably consider 
the request of the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
which he had referred. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, he felt obliged 
to vote against the Bill. If it had been 
drawn with less vagueness his objections 
might possibly have disappeared. He 
was not at all satisfied that sufficient 
precautions would be taken to secure to 
the Native populations, under the new 
system, those rights to which they were 
entitled, and it mixed up the Transvaal 
question with the other objects of the 
Bill. The Dutch appeared to be far 
from satisfied with the treatment their 
kindred had received from us in South 
Africa, for in Holland he had seen in 
circulation a number of protests, on the 
part of the Dutch population, on the 
subject, in which everything that the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
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painted white was in those protests 
painted distinctly black. 


Lunatic Asylum. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
19: Majority 62.—(Div. List, No. 226.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


BROADMOOR CRIMINAL LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to call at- 
tention to the Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into certain matters 
relating to Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum, said, that the House had re 
cently decided upon placing all the pri- 
sons ip the Kingdom under Government 
control, in consequence of a general be- 
lief both in the House and out of it, that 
Government could manage matters of 
that kind with greater efficiency and 
economy than local bodies, but the 
lessons derived from the history of 
Broadmoor Asylum gave a very different 
idea of the results of Government admi- 
nistration. That history was not one 
of old date—it was, in fact, a very recent 
one, commencing only about 15 years 
ago, and after that short period, the dis- 
satisfaction existing with reference to the 
cost of the maintenance of the Asylum, 
and doubts generally with reference to 
the arrangements had led the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to ap- 
point a Committee of Inquiry from 
whom he requested a Report 


“on the existing state of the establishment, 
both in respect of its cost as a lunatic asylum, 
and of the expenditure required to put the 
building in a proper condition and maintain 
5 hl 


the Committee were also instructed 


‘*to consider whether any arrangement could 
be made by which the expense of maintaining 
such an establishment could be reduced, by re- 
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taining the existing buildings or site, or by any 
alteration thereof, or by the sale of the present 
site and removal elsewhere or otherwise.” 


The right hon. Gentleman no doubt was 
fully justified in appointing such a Com- 
mittee, but the constitution of the Com- 
mittee was fairly open to question. He 
(Mr. Rylands) on more than one recent 
occasion had called the attention of the 
House to the practice which had arisen 
of referring the investigation of matters 
of administration to Departmental Com- 
mittees, upon which permanent officials 
occupied an influential position, rather 
than to Select Committees of that House. 
He had strongly objected to the practice 
as being calculated to lessen the control 
of Parliament over the various Admini- 
strative Departments, and to promote, in 
the interest of the permanent servants 
of the Crown, the public expenditure 
rather than diminish it. Had the pre- 
sent matter been referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, it 
would no doubt have secured a large 
amount of valuable evidence upon the 
subject, and would have led to a Report 
of a more satisfactory nature than that 
which had been laid upon the Table of 
the House. The Committee appointed 
by the right hon. Gentleman consisted 
of Sir William G. Hayter and Mr. 
Walter, M.P. (who were Members of 
the Council of Supervision of the 
Asylum), Mr. A. B. Mitford (of the 
Treasury), Dr. Mouat (of the Local Go- 
vernment Board), and Mr. Everest (of 
the Home Office). The Asylum was 
under the control of the Home Office ; 
but a local element in its management 
was introduced in the Council of Super- 
vision, which included the names of 
several gentlemen residing in the locality 
of the Asylum. The Council of Super- 
vision was clearly to some extent placed 
upon its defence in the inquiry, and 
therefore it was open to remark that two 
of its Members were placed on the Com- 
mittee, and in fact adopted the Report 
with the assistance of Mr. Everest by a 
majority of 1 over the dissenting mino- 
rity consisting of Mr. Mitford and Dr. 
Mouat, who had expressed their dissent 
from their Colleagues in decided terms. 
Mr. Mitford went so far as to say that 
‘the majority took for granted the per- 
fection of Broadmoor.” Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the natural disposition of 
some Members of the Committee to make 
the best of a bad case, the Report adopted 
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by them and presented to the Home 
Secretary was quite sufficient to demon- 
strate the singular incapacity with which 
the whole affair had been managed. The 
buildings were constructed under the 
authority and control of the Government 
in accordance with the plans of Sir 
Joshua Jebb, and were opened in May, 
1863. The total cost of the buildings 
and land up to the present time amounted 
to £166,350, and although they had 
been in existence only 14 years the con- 
struction had been so objectionable as to 
lead to serious doubts whether it might 
not be advantageous to pull down the 
buildings, sell the site, and erect new 
buildings elsewhere. And this was an 
instance of the way in which Govern- 
ment managed matters of that kind. 
Had the magistrates of one of the Eng- 
lish counties fallen into such serious 
mistakes in the erection of their county 
asylum, as to lead to a proposal to pull it 
down within 15 years and to build an- 
other, the outcry against their folly 
would be heard throughout the King- 
dom, and it would be generally thought 
that the magistrates would be more fitted 
to occupy places within the building 
itself than to superintend its manage- 
ment outside its walls. But that had 
actually been the case in the erection of 
Broadmoor by the Government, and al- 
though the majority of the Committee 
did not recommend the pulling down of 
the building, the minority were of opinion 
that that would be the proper course to 
be taken, and all of the Members con- 
curred in the opinion that the buildings 
were ‘‘very badly constructed and in 
constant need of repair.” Within a year 
of the opening of the Asylum the medi- 
cal superintendent reported upon the in- 
adequacy of the means originally pro- 
vided for warming the wards—he stated 
that— 

‘¢ The buildings are heated by iron stoves and 
open fire places. Notwithstanding a large con- 
sumption of coal, portions of the buildings such 
as single rooms remain unwarmed, and damp 
walls and bedding are the necessary result.” 


Lunatic Asylum. 


But without going into other particulars 
of bad construction there was the fact 
stated that— 


‘The majority of the locks throughout the 
building can be picked with scarcely any diffi- 
culty.” 

Not only had the Government failed to 
secure the erection of. well-constructed 
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buildings ; but the cost of the institution 
under their management was excessive 
as compared with county lunatic asylums. 
In Broadmoor, the average cost per 
annum for each inmate was £57 17s. 3d., 
whilst in the county asylums of Lanca- 
shire it was as follows:—Lancaster, 
£21 18s. 2d.; Prestwich, £24 3s. 2d.; 
Rainhill, £25 9s.; Whittingham, £26. 
It thus appeared that the cost of Go- 
vernment management was considerably 
more than double the cost of local 
asylums. In the charge for the official 
Staff the difference was very great. In 
Prestwich Asylum, for instance, the 
Staff of attendants cost £4 16s. 4d. per 
year for each inmate, whilst the cost of 
the Staff at Broadmoor amounted to not 
less than £19 10s. 5d. per year for each 
prisoner. The salaries paid by Govern- 
ment were higher, and the attendants 
were considerably more numerous. No 
doubt, the argument would be urged 
that the inmates of Broadmoor being 
criminal lunatics of a dangerous and 
violent character, it was necessary to 
provide a large Staff of attendants. But 
that argument must be taken with con- 
siderable qualification. There was not 
that great difference between the cha- 
racter of the inmates of Broadmoor and 
those of other asylums. Dr. Mouat, in 
his separate Report, remarked that— 

“ All lunatics with homicidal or suicidal ten- 
dencies, however quiet and harmless they may 
ordinarily be, and all violent and dangerous 
maniacs with or without such tendencies, need 
the most careful and constant watching, with 
the highest degree of safe custody, whether they 
be in the criminal category or not.” 


In some of the county lunatic asylums 
the proportion of that class of inmates 
was very considerable. The medical 
superintendent of Prestwich Asylum, in 
his report, presented to the magistrates 
of the county of Lancaster last year, 
alluded to the fact, that owing to the 
great pressure arising from want of ac- 
comodation, the chronic cases who were 
quiet and orderly were sent to the work- 
houses of the parishes to which they 
belonged, in order to make room for 
the admission of new cases. The medi- 
cal superintendent upon this remarks 
that— 


“The continual elimination of the quict ele- 
ment leaves in the asylum a preponderance of 
violent, sick, and acute patients, the average 
character of whose insanity is more severe than 
what is met with in kindred institutions. That 


our maintenance expenditure will necessarily be 
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affected by these circumstances and conditions 
is apparent to everyone conversant with the 
subject. These classes of the insane not only 
need for their safety and well-being a greater 
amount of supervision—which means a larger 
Staff of attendants—but their diet accommoda- 
tion and all the appliances for treatment neces- 
sitate a larger outlay than would be required 
for the care and management of chronic cases.” 


Such were the facts in relation to Prest- 
wich Asylum, and yet the cost of its 
maintenance was not one-half the cost 
of Broadmoor. But the excessive expen- 
diture was not the only source of loss 
to the public by the mode in which 
Broadmoor was managed by the Govern- 
ment. There was reason to believe that 
prisoners were kept there long after the 
period when they might safely be set at 
liberty. Of course, in an asylum man- 
aged by local authorities there would be 
always the desire to save unnecessary 
charges upon the rates, by removing the 
inmates as soon as they gave evidence 
of recovery. But no such course ap- 
peared to have been taken at Broad- 
moor. When a criminal lunatic entered 
its walls there seemed to be no chance 
of his ever leaving them. An instance 
of that kind occurred in connection with 
the Warrington Union. For several 
years the Union had been charged with 
the maintenance of four criminal luna- 
tics, about whom the Board of Guardians 
could get no information, until at length 
a deputation from their body were en- 
abled, by the assistance of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, to visit Broadmoor, 
and they then discovered that two out 
of the four criminal lunatics charged to 
the Union for several years past might 
properly have been discharged from 
custody. One of the cases was so re- 
markable as to be worthy of the atten- 
tion of the House. It was the case of a 
man named John Urey, of Warrington, 
who was charged at the Liverpool As- 
sizes, August, 1868, with burglary, was 
found to be insane on arraignment, and 
directed to be imprisoned during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. He was certified 
not to be suicidal, nor dangerous to 
others, nor subject to epilepsy, and no 
medical evidence appeared to have been 
give at any time of his insanity. The 
felony consisted of stealing a pair of 
boots, and might probably have been 
committed whilst under an attack of 
temporary insanity caused by drink. If 
the man had been convicted in the 
ordinary course, he would have been 
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imprisoned for six or twelve months; 
but, being treated as a “criminal luna- 
tic,’ he was committed to Broadmoor 
in 1868, and had been there ever since, 
at a cost to the British taxpayer of about 
£600. His age at the time of commit- 
ment was only 19, and he was, therefore, 
now 29, with the prospect of living many 
years longer, and but for the outery 
raised by the Warrington Board of 
Guardians, he would probably have 
remained in Broadmoor until his death, 
and have cost the country thousands of 
pounds for his maintenance. There 
appeared no reason to doubt that on 
investigation of the case of all the 
inmates at Broadmoor, other instances 
of this gross mismanagement might be 
discovered. When the question was 
discussed by the Guardians of the War- 
rington Union, the Chairman said that 
as rational men they could scarcely 
believe that a man could be kept ina 
public building, at the public expense, 
and yet not a soul on the face of the 
earth caring anything about him. One 
of the Guardians said that the case 
proved the truth of the observation 
made by the Swedish Chancellor to his 
son—‘‘ Behold, my son, with what little 
wisdom the world is governed.” That 
was a fair criticism of the conduct of 
Government officials in this matter, and 
when it was remembered that Broad- 
moor was a Government prison under 
the control of the Home Office, it ap- 
peared most probable that the result of 
the Bill recently passed by the House 
handing over all the gaols in the King- 
dom to the Home Office, would lead to 
the creation of many abuses in their 
management, and to a large increase 
of expenditure. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, if he 
had thought that the Report would form 
the subject of such remarks as had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
he should not have laid it upon the 
Table. When the Estimate about 
Broadmoor came before him some years 
ago, he was told that £12,000 or £13,000 
was wanted in order to put the institu- 
tion on a satisfactory footing, but he 
refused to ask for such a sum, because 
he was not satisfied it was worth while 
spending any more money on Broad- 
moor until it had been decided what 
should be done with the institution it- 
self. When the matter came forward 
again he thought the better plan would 


Mr. Rylands 
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be to obtain information for his own 
guidance. He believed it was right to 
associate with the Members of the Coun- 
cil of Supervision a gentleman from the. 
Treasury, another from the Home Office, 
and a third from the Office of Works, 
the buildings at Broadmoor having 
been placed under the care of the latter 
Department. Their Report was made 
as @ primary step in the investigations 
of the Home Office under his sanction 
and entirely at his own wish, in order 
that the whole thing might be thoroughly 
considered before an extra shilling was 
spent upon the place. The Report was 
made at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session, and he had not yet had 
time fully to consider it. He had him- 
self personally visited the place and 
made himself acquainted with every 
nook and corner of it, and he hoped to 
be able before very long to do some- 
thing which might relieve the country 
from a certain degree of expense. He 
agreed that the expense was at present 
enormous. The hon. Member opposite 
was wrong in supposing that the inmates 
of Broadmoor were at all under the con- 
trol of the Home Office, because practi- 
cally the asylum was under the direction 
of the Council of Supervision. How it 
ever entered into the minds of men, 15 
or 16 years ago, to spend a considerable 
sum of money in buildings such as ex- 
isted, was a mystery to him ; but neither 
the present nor the late Government 
was responsible for it. He hoped that 
before any serious discussion was had 
on the question another year would be 
allowed to elapse, and by that time he 
hoped that he should be able to come to 
a satisfactory arrangement with regard 
to it. One word with reference to the 
Council of Supervision. Those gentle- 
men devoted themselves to the discharge 
of their duties to the best of their ability, 
and had rendered very valuable assist- 
ance. A more competent body of gen- 
tlemen could not be found, but they had 
a difficult task to contend with. Com- 
parison had been drawn between Broad- 
moor and the different county lunatic 
asylums, but it was difficult to draw 
that comparison with sufficient regard 
to all the surrounding circumstances of 
each case. It was admitted that if lunacy 
was dealt with in its commencement, 
the probability was that a cure would 
be effected ; whereas if it were confirmed 
it would be much more difficult to deal 


























with it; and that when it had shown it- 
self by criminal acts and had become 
chronic it was very doubtful whether a 
cure could be effected at all. The first 
question that had arisen with regard to 
Broadmoor was, whether criminals who 
had become lunatics should be sent there 
to be mixed with those who had been 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, and 
who had, therefore, never been criminals 
at all; and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that this mixture of criminal and 
non-criminal lunatics should no longer 
be permitted to continue. One of the 
first things he did, therefore, on coming 
into office was to direct that no person 
who had been convicted of crime should 
be sent to Broadmoor, yom ere eo 
his subsequent lunacy. He had limite 

those directions, however, to the case 
of men, because there was no other 
place where the women could be accom- 
modated, but he hoped soon to be able 
to remedy that defect. The lunatic 
criminals who had already been sent 
there would remain, but no more would 
be sent. The hon. Member had touched 
upon the question of the number of at- 
tendants in that establishment. He much 
regretted the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) on this 
occasion, because he had wished that 
the hon. Gentleman should have heard 
his explanation upon this point. He 
was satisfied that it was owing to the 
number of the attendants that so much 
quiet and order was preserved at Broad- 
moor. It was fallacious to compare the 
number of the attendants at that es- 
tablishment with that at ordinary 
county lunatic asylums, on account of 
the dangerous character of the lunatics 
confined in the former. The hon. Mem- 
ber went on to say that a number of 
persons were detained at Broadmoor who 
ought to be discharged. It was possible 
that that might beso, and he had him- 
self directed two of the former inmates 
to be discharged, on their friends and 
relations promising to carefully and 
narrowly watch them. He had paid 
special attention to this subject lately, 
and he had become impressed with its 
difficulties. There was no doubt it was 


one of the most painful things which 
anyone in office could have to deal 
with, that a man, to all appearance per- 
fectly sane, should remain in a lunatic 
asylum simply because he had no friends 
to take care of him. 


On the other 
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hand, there were many men whom they 
knew, if let out again, would take to 
drink, develop the same criminal ten- 
dencies, and danger would be the re- 
sult. As to the expenditure, it would 
be found that this had been diminished 
during the last few years. He was 
happy to say that though the last pub- 
lished Returns showed a cost of £57 
per head, in the next one published that 
amount would be reduced to £54. Al- 
though but slightly exceeding the cost at 
Dundrum, he admitted that these pa- 
tients still cost more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA—DESPATCH OF 
CONSUL HOLMES. — OBSERVATIONS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in rising to 
call attention to the recent Report of 
Vice Consul Freeman as to the insurgent 
Christians of Bosnia, and to the discre- 
pancies between this Report and the 
previous Reports of Consul Holmes; 
and to ask, Whether the Government 
will be prepared to direct Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina not in future to use their in- 
fluence with the Turkish authorities for 
the purpose of driving the insurgents 
from the country, but to confine them- 
selves to their duty as agents of a 
Neutral Power? said, he trusted he 
might be permitted to detain the House 
for a few minutes while he referred to a 
matter of some importance—namely, the 
action of our Consular authorities to- 
wards the insurgent Christians in that 
most unfortunate of Turkish Provinces, 
Bosnia, which for nearly three years had 
been the scene of so much misery, and 
which was the origin of the present 
troubles in the East. The House would 
recollect that some few weeks ago the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in answer to a Question as to 
some alleged massacre in that Province, 
read at length a despatch from Consul 
Holmes, which not only denied the 
specific case alleged, but made general 
statements as to the condition of the 
Province, and the nature of the insur- 
rection, and the cause of the exodus of 
the population, which greatly surprised 
them. According to this version Europe 
had been under an entire misconception 
and delusion as to the nature and causes 
of the Bosnian difficulty. The insur- 
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rection was a sham; it was entirely of 
foreign creation. It was the Turks rather 
than the Christians who had reason to 
complain. He would not trouble the 
House by quoting this letter at length, 
but would summarize it, in the words of 
Mr. Holmes, under three heads—1. 
That the insurrection in Bosnia was 
nothing more than a brigandage on a 
large scale, promoted by filibusters from 
beyond the frontier, which it had pleased 
Slav sympathizers to call ‘‘ insurrection.” 
2. That the refugees had been induced 
to fly the country, not by acts of cruelty 
of the Turks, but to avoid the conflict 
between their enraged Mussulman neigh- 
bours and their filibustering friends from 
without. 38. That the murders and 
atrocities committed by the Turks were 
a dignified form of avenge for similar 
acts committed by the Christians accord- 
ing to their opportunity, and just as 
hideous. Mr. Holmes added that, as 
soon as he was able, he should take an 
opportunity of urging the Turkish Go- 
vernor to take steps at once to sweep 
these bands of brigands out of Bosnia. 
There was in the last Blue Book another 
despatch from Consul Holmes, dated 
March 29, in which he stated that he 
had acted upon this intention; he had 
an interview with the Governor General, 
and urged upon him the necessity of 
making an effort to drive out Despotovich 
and his bands. The Governor assured 
him that preparations were in progress 
for driving out these insurgents. In the 
debate which occurred on the general 
Eastern policy, he had pointed out that 
the Government had been entirely misled 
by Mr. Holmes’s statements; no answer 
was, however, made by the Government, 
possibly because at the time further in- 
quiries were being instituted by Vice 
Consul Freeman, who had been directed 
to proceed to the disturbed districts of 
Bosnia and to report upon them. A few 
days ago, a long and interesting de- 
spatch from Mr. Freeman was laid upon 
the Table of the House, containing his 
Report upon the state of Northern Bosnia 
and upon the condition of the unfortu- 
nate refugees. With respect to some 
of the alleged outrages, Mr. Freeman 
stated that he had reason to think 
that there had been some exaggera- 
tion. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did not 
care for his part to go into the pros 
and cons of particular cases. He could 
quote from Consular authority alone 
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enough cases if he wished to make the 
most damning record against the au- 
thorities of Bosnia, sufficient of them- 
selves to account for the insurrection and 
the flight of the people. What he 
wanted, however, on the present occa- 
sion to point out was, the entirely dif- 
ferent version of the state of things in 
Bosnia as described by Consul Freeman 
from that of Consul Holmes. Mr. Free- 
man visited the district in the hands of 
the insurgents, and he entirely confirmed 
the account of Mr. Evans. Mr. Holmes 
had stated that the insurgents were 
nothing but bands of brigands, who had 
come across the frontier from Austrian 
territory. Mr. Freeman stated that the 
number of insurgents under’ command of 
Despotovitch might be estimated at 
about 5,000, almost without exception 
natives of Bosnia and Herzegovina, who 
were spread about the country in bands 
of 200 to 1,000 men each, but who could 
be assembled at one spot in time of need. 
Mr. Freeman said that Despotovitch 
maintained the strictest discipline among 
his men, and no one dared to disobey 
his orders. Although he would not dis- 
dain to carry off a Turkish convoy of 
provisions, or a caravan of merchants’ 
goods, he prohibited all petty brigandage 
and punished severely, on occasion even 
by death, any wanton murders. Mr. 
Holmes had stated that the refugees 
were driven away by a few of these in- 
surgents. Mr. Freeman said— 

‘Men are not wanting, for every fugitive 
would be ready to carry arms if it would insure 
him food; but the insurgents have no means of 
procuring arms, and would also find it impos- 
sible to provision a large force.” 


He then went across the frontier to the 
district where the refugees had found 
safety. .He said-— 


‘*From Knin I made an excursion along the 
neighbouring frontier expressly to verify the 
state of the Bosnian refugees. They almost, 
without exception, lack the first necessaries 
of life—shelter, food, and clothing. They 
either live in huts through which every 
blast of wind blows and into which the rain 
penetrates in torrents (he writes at the end of 
April), or else in holes and caves in the hill 
sides, crowded together like animals and breath- 
ing the most pestilential air. Their clothing 
barely covers their attenuated limbs, and it was 
a piteous sight to behold the young children, 
wan and haggard, shivering in the cold north 
wind which was blowing the day I was there.” 
—[Turkey, No. 20 (1877), p. 4.] 


He then said that although the leaders 
of the insurgents entertained certain po- 
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litical notions, the generality of the in- 
surgents and fugitives professed them- 
selves faithful subjects of the Sultan, 
and regretted what had happened, but 
said they had suffered too-much at the 
hands of their Beys and the Zaptiehs for 
them to think of returning to their 
homes; and an old man, said to have 
been one of the wealthiest villagers in 
the neighbourhood of Petrovatz, empha- 
tically exclaimed— 


“ Ah, Sir, you little know what we have had 
to put up with, and if my position is not to be 
bettered I will never return myself, and would 
sooner kill my children with my own hand than 
permit them to return.” 


He had shown that there was an ab- 
solute divergence between Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Freeman upon every point. 
Which was the true account could not 
be for a moment doubted. Mr. Holmes 
had never been in the insurgent country 
or among the refugees, and he took his 
information solely from the Turks, as, 
whether rightly or wrongly, he was con- 
sidered so hostile to the Christians, and 
had the reputation, as he himself stated, 
of being such a passionate Turcophile, 
that no Christian ever went near him. 
Mr. Freeman described the character of 
the Mussulman troops and inhabitants 
as being characterized by unbridled 
licentiousness, whilst Mr. Holmes de- 
clared it was praiseworthy. He found, 
on looking back at these officers’ Re- 
ports during the past two years, that 
there was the same divergence or abso- 
lute contradiction between them from 
the very first. It would much amuse 
the House if he could be permitted to 
read extracts from these despatches 
giving these opposite versions. Mr. 
Holmes, during that period, had often 
been absent from Bosnia, to Constanti- 
nople and different places, on other 
work; his pen was then taken up by 
Mr. Freeman. Mr. Holmes, on the one 
hand, had constantly and uniformly 
denied during the last two years that 
there had been any serious insurrection 
at all in Bosnia; according to him the 
insurgents were nothing but foreign 
bands. To quote one or two passages, 
on the 10th of March of last year, when 
most people were under the belief that 
the disturbances in Bosnia had lasted 
more than 18 months, Mr. Holmes, in 
@ memorandum addressed to Sir Henry 
Elliot, wrote— 
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“ The so-called insurrection in Bosnia might 
be better termed an invasion of bands openly 
formed in Austrian Croatia and Servia. It has 
never extended beyond the range of their opera- 
tions, and cannot be called a popular move- 
ment.’’—[ Turkey, No. 3 (1876), p. 40.] 


He believed this was written while Mr. 
Holmes was at Constantinople on special 
duty ; yet a few days before, on the 2nd 
of March, he found a letter from Vice 
Consul Freeman, dated Bosna-Serai, in 
which he spoke of the withdrawal of the 
Austrian assistance to the refugees, and 
said— 

“But yet I fear it will not influence the re- 
turn of the refugees to their homes. In every 
direction the insurgents seem to be animated by 
the same sentiment—a determination to fight to 
the last rather than again submit to the Turkish 
authority.” —[Jdid., p. 18.] 


In a few days Mr. Holmes returned to 
Bosnia, and on the 80th of March he 
wrote—- 

“During the few days I have been here I 
have seen the authorities, and most of the chief 
men of the place, and I have obtained a con- 
viction that, in spite of all predictions to the 
contrary, the Christians of this country will not 
rise in arms unless they are forced to do so by 
invasion from without. Up to the present mo- 
ment there has been no insurrection in Bosnia, 
except on the frontiers, where it has been pro- 
duced in this manner.”’—[Idid., p. 68. ] 


Yet Consul Freeman, writing only seven 
days later from the same place, said— 


“The Turks maintain that these armed bands 
are composed of Austrians, Servians, and even 
Montenegrins, but I think it more probable 
that they consist chiefly of the Bosnian refugees, 
who, finding the means of subsistence failing 
them, and being pressed by Austria to return to 
their country, have preferred doing so with arms 
in their hands.” —[Jdid., p. 78.] 


And writing a few days later, he spoke 
of a force of insurgents 10,000 or 
12,000 strong, and on the 12th of 
March he said of the refugees— 


‘‘ They unanimously declare that if the Aus- 
trian Government withhold all further assist- 
ance they will drown themselves in the Unna 
rather than again subject themselves to Turkish 
oppression.” 


After mentioning several cases of vio- 
lence and oppression, he said— 

“As long as such acts of violence as the 
above are perpetrated with impunity by the 
soldiery and native Mussulmans, and such arbi- 
trary conduct permitted by the authorities, it is 
hopeless to expect a pacification of these Pro- 
vinces, and I much fear that the new Governor 
will find himself utterly powerless to strive al- 
most single-handed against such a state of cor- 
rupt administration and unbridled licentiousness 
and crime.” : 
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Now, which of these two authorities 
were we to believe? He had no doubt 
himself. Mr. Freeman’s accounts tallied 
with those of every other person who 
had visited Bosnia during the last two 
years—Mr. Evans, Mr. Stillman, Miss 
Irby, and some others— while Mr. 
Holmes’s tallied only with Turkish ac- 
counts. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did 
not say that Mr. Holmes had wilfully 
misled the House; but he believed that 
Mr. Holmes was completely under mis- 
apprehension as to the state of things in 
Bosnia, that he saw only with Turkish 
eyes, and heard only with Turkish ears, 
and was therefore prevented from taking 
a clear and candid view of what was 
taking place in the unfortunate Pro- 
vince. In a letter dated June 6, which 
he received a few days ago, dated from 
Knin, in Dalmatia, the headquarters of 
the refugees in that part, and written 
by Miss Irby to a lady who had devoted 
herself most heroically to the relief of 
these suffering thousands, she said— 


“Mr. Holmes’s urging the Pasha to send 
troops to North Bosnia has driven thousands of 
fresh refugees across the frontier. This very 
day a crowd of miserable wretches, old women 
and children, who have been hiding in the 
woods for days, appeared in Knin, telling the 
tale of their villages having been burnt by 
the Turkish troops three weeks ago at Gla- 
mosh. All along this frontier fresh refugees 
are arriving, who have fled before the Turkish 
troops or have been burnt out of their houses. 
Is it,’’ she asks, “‘in accordance with the in- 
structions of the Foreign Office that Mr. Holmes 
thus urges the Pasha ?”’ 


And that was the question which he had 
now to ask the Under Secretary, and to 
which he thought he was entitled to a 
distinct and clear answer. Was it by 
the direction of Lord Derby that Mr. 
Holmes took this course? Had his con- 
duct been approved? He hoped most 
sincerely that the Under Secretary would 
be able to tell them that the conduct of 
Mr. Holmes had been disapproved, and 
that he had been directed no longer to 
use his energies in this direction. It 
was by acts of this kind that the Eng- 
lish Government was making the name 
of England to be hated by the Native 
Christian population. At least, if we 
could do nothing for these unfortunate 
people, if the diplomacy of Europe was 
utterly powerless to rescue them or to 
obtain any guarantees for them for 
better government, or for protection 
against their oppressors, let us do 
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nothing to aid their oppressors by our 
advice and encouragement. It was not 
the duty of this country to throw all the 
weight of its influence and authority on 
the side of the Turkish Government 
against these unfortunate insurgents. 
The very opposite course would be the 
one which would be dictated both by 
humanity and by sound policy. We 
ought rather to have told the Turks not 
to trouble themselves about stamping 
out the insurrection in Bosnia, but to 
send every available man to the Da- 
nube, where the real issue was to be 
fought out. He thought it probable 
that the Under Secretary would think 
it sufficient to say that Mr. Holmes had 
left his post on sick leave. He re- 
gretted the cause of his departure, but 
he could not regret the fact, and he sin- 
cerely hoped that some other sphere 
might be in future found for his activity, 
when the state of his health permitted. 
Throughout the East he was recognized 
as having so thoroughly identified him- 
self with the Turkish Government, that 
he had practically lost all influence 
amongst the Christian population, though 
he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was bound to 
say that he had often fully admitted the 
misgovernment of the Turks. But it 
would not be sufficient for the Govern- 
ment to say that Mr. Holmes had come 
back on sick leave. It was necessary 
that they should say whether it was by 
their order or their approval that he had 
acted. Though he did not know the 
details, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was in- 
formed that Mr. Freeman was now 
carrying out the same policy in Bosnia 
as his predecessor—advising the Turkish 
authorities as to the military operations 
which they should undertake there; and 
if there were any truth in that, it showed 
the necessity for the Government taking 
some action in the matter. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by asking the 
Question of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was some- 
what at a loss to know what had been 
the real object of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, because he had very carefully 
guarded himself by saying that he did 
not mean to bring forward any charge 
against Consul Holmes, yet, at the same 
time, he accused him of misinforming 
the Government and taking part with 
the Turks against the Christians. Those 
statements were wholly inconsistent, and 
if Consul Holmes had -misinformed the 
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Government or taken part with the 
Turks against the Christians, he had 
done what was very wrong; but the 
hon. Gentleman had not brought for- 
ward a single fact to show that he had 
done either the one or the other. He 
had certainly put forward a statement of 
Mr. Holmes which in some particulars 
was not precisely similar to that of 
Consul Freeman; but he had not shown 
that the two Consuls were reporting 
upon the same transaction or at the same 
date. [Mr. Saaw Lerevre: I men- 
tioned the date of every despatch.] Yes, 
but the dates were all different. The 
question was, whether the two Consuls 
were writing at the same time and about 
the same thing? The great question was, 
whether there was any intentional design 
on the part of Consul Holmes to misin- 
form the Government? There was not 
one tittle of evidence to support such an 
idea; and if they took the despatches on 
the Table and compared them very nar- 
rowly, they would find that the two 
Consuls substantially agreed. He would 
illustrate this by reference to a despatch 
written in March. The charge with re- 
gard to this transaction was that he had 
misrepresented it to the authorities in 
this country, whereas Consul Freeman’s 
despatch, when it was perused, substan- 
tially agreed with that of Consul Holmes. 
The first statement was that there had 
been the massacre of a private wedding 
party. That was one of the things re- 
ported and believed throughout the 
country, which had been the cause of 
his being sent to make further reports. 
He immediately found that ‘‘ No mas- 
sacre of any bridal procession, or any 
similar outrage, had occurred at Gla- 
motch ; but about three months ago four 
Christians, said to be on their way to a 
wedding, had been killed somewhere in 
the district of Yaitza, which adjoins that 
of Glamotch; but he could obtain no 
precise information on the subject.’ 
That was another statement for which 
Consul Holmes was blamed, whereas 
Consul Freeman had discovered that the 
whole thing was a myth. It appeared, 
then, that the story believed all over 
England merely came to this—that some 
time ago four persons were killed on the 
road. Again, the story about the out- 
raging of women turned out to be en- 
tirely untrue. Consul Freeman wrote— 


“On the 28th of April I quitted Livno for 
Otchievo to investigate the outrage-on the 
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inhabitants of that village reported by Mr. 
Evans . . . . I would, however, previously re- 
mark how difficult it is to obtain from these 
ignorant peasants a succinct and consecutive 
account of what occurred. Their statements 
were exceedingly contradictory, and it was only 
after a lengthened interrogatory and careful 
cross-examination that I could at all make their 
several stories coincide.’ —[Turkey, No. 20 
(1877), p. 2.] 

The men examined said that the outrages 
had not occurred, women were examined 
who said that girls had not been touched, 
and Consul Freeman said he had exa- 
mined girls, of whom only one said that 
she and three others had been outraged. 

‘¢ Altogether,’ as the Consul said, ‘‘ the evi- 

dence was of a very vague and unsatisfactory 
character, and did not bear the stamp of unde- 
niable truth.” 
That despatch coincided with the Report 
of Consul Holmes. He might go through 
the whole of it, for really every single 
paragraph showed that the charges 
brought by the correspondent of Zhe 
Manchester Guardian had turned out to 
be totally untrue, or, at least, not 
provable by the evidence that could be 
collected on the spot. However, he 
could not blame those correspondents, 
who heard the stories from the natives 
and allowed their sympathies to be 
roused ; but he thought that the hon. 
Member for Reading was going too far 
when he censured a Consul who had 
done as much as he possibly could. The 
hon. Gentleman had access to trust- 
worthy information, yet his credulity 
was such that he believed what he read 
in the newspapers. Again, one of the 
charges most clamorously made against 
Consul Holmes, was that he had stigma- 
tized the insurgents as ‘ brigands.” 
That assertion had been made not only 
by Mr. Holmes, but by Zhe Times’ Cor- 
respondent, who took precisely the same 
view. He said— 

‘*Colonel Despotovich claims a sort of com- 
mand over a number of small bands established 
in the mountains; but of the many crimes that 
have been committed there is none greater than 
this so-called insurrectionary movement, which 
is only brigandage on a larger scale.’ 

Those were the words, not of Consul 
Holmes, but of Zhe Times newspaper ; 
he did not know whether they were 
true; but the House would do a gross 
injustice to Consul Holmes in supposing 
that he had come to his conclusion on 
too little evidence. Besides, there was 
nothing in Consul Freeman’s despatches 
at all inconsistent with that view. As 











for the alleged ee he would 
read some parts of Consul Freeman’s 
despatch— 

** Tn conclusion, I would remark that the re- 
sult of my late journeys has been to make me 
more disinclined than ever to put faith in the 
stories of Turkish outrage and violence. Such 
stories have frequently, it must be acknow- 
ledged, a foundation of truth, but there is such 
an inclination on the one side to pervert and 
exaggerate, and on the other to extenuate and 
palliate, that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the real facts. I think, however, that my tour 
in the north will have produced a very salutary 
effect in the country, as it has shown the Mus- 
sulmans that their actions are watched and that 
they cannot give vent to their fanaticism with 
impunity.” 

Did not that corroborate Consul Holmes? 
There were many. other despatches in 
which the Consul criticized very severely 
the folly and wickedness of the Turkish 
Government, and from which it would 
be most unfair to pick isolated sentences 
in order to make charges against him ; 
and yet he had been charged with doing 
that which it would be most disgraceful 
for any public servant to do. It had 
always been possible to say of foreign 
Governments that their servants told 
them just what they wished to hear; 
but that had never been the case with 
English Consuls or diplomatists, and 
was not then. They reported only what 
was true, without caring whether they 
gave offence or not. All they wanted 
was that facts should be correctly re- 
ported, and nothing could be more in- 
jurious to them, or more degrading, 
than that the House should give an 
opinion as to the mode or tenor in which 
Reports were sent. Hon. Gentlemen 
who chose to do so could read about 
the alleged impalements in Consul Free- 
man’s Reports, and he must be allowed 
to say that, to use a mild phrase, those 
allegations were a mistake. The whole 
affair would be found to be based upon 
the report of two Austrian officers, who 
said that they saw bodies, but at a dis- 
tance of from two to three miles. That 
was one of the stories which Consul 
Holmes did not credit, and he was vili- 
fied accordingly; but it turned out after- 
wards that Consul Freeman came to just 
the same conclusion. For himself, he 
was very sorry that the hon. Member 
had used his high authority to make 
such charges, and he hoped it was not 
too late to defend what he believed to 
be very honest conduct. Consul Holmes 
had been in the service of the Govern- 


Mr. Bourke 
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ment since 1841, and had performed his 
duties to the entire satisfaction of all 
the Governments which he had served, 
and, certainly, to the satisfaction of the 
present Government, and they could not 
do such an unreasonable thing as to 
complain or disapprove of his conduct 
because he advised the Commander-in- 
Chief that bands of brigands were coming 
across the frontier when his Austrian 
Colleague was doing the same thing. 
That matter, however, had passed over, 
and there was no reason for thinking 
that Consul Holmes did anything con- 
trary to his duty in recommending the 
Turkish Government to take steps to 
drive those brigands across the frontier. 
The insurgents were as much to blame 
as the Turks for the untold hardships 
suffered by the refugees. He did not 
say they had not suffered immensely, 
and they had his sympathy; but to say 
that Consul Holmes did anything wrong 
in giving that advice to the Turkish Go- 
vernment was not an opinion which Her 
Majesty’s Government felt inclined to 
adopt. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would not disapprove of any- 
thing Consul Holmes had done in re- 
gard to the refugees. His good name 
would survive these debates, and the 
Government did not think he had done 
anything reprehensible. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the news- 
paper reports that had been quoted by 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had been used only in 
confirmation of the Blue Books, and as 
showing the discrepancies that all must 
admit existed in the statements of 
Consuls Holmes and Freeman. [Mr. 
Bourke: As to what?] He understood 
the gravamen of the charge to be that 
Consul Holmes had given the Govern- 
ment to understand that the outrages 
and massacres had been committed by 
certain refugees over the border, and 
not in connection with any insurrection 
at which the Turkish troops were pre- 
sent; whilst Consul Freeman distinctly 
stated that they were committed by 
Turks in the presence of Turkish troops. 
Of the two, he thought the Reports of 
the latter were more reliable than those 
of Consul Holmes. The Government 
should interfere, and say who was right, 
and endeavour to make the Reports more 
reliable. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that last year, when. the Bulgarian 


























atrocities were brought under the notice 
of the House, the front be 5 agen 
benches were anything but full; but 
that night the whole strength of the 
late Government was concentrated and 
epitomized in the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). Before 
the Treaty of 1871, by which the late 
Government had boasted that they had 
strengthened Turkey, they had an- 
nounced in that House that the state of 
the Christians had been much improved, 
when they were all the time in pos- 
session of despatches from Consul 
Holmes to the effect that their condition 
was not improved. He wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe- 
ther any Report had been received from 
any Consular officer in Asia Minor or 
the Bulgarian Provinces relative to the 
extreme severities—he would not call 
them atrocities—practised by Russian 
troops in thecourse of their progress in the 
Danubian Provinces and in Asia Minor, 
and especially to certain acts of a most 
ghastly description committed by Rus- 
sians on 1,500 families in Soukhoum 
Kale? 

Mr. LAING said, that as the Govern- 
ment had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was desirable to be absolutely neutral 
in this war, it was a matter of consider- 
able importance that our Consular Agents 
and Representatives should be enjoined 
to observe the attitude of strict neutrality, 
and not place themselves in such a posi- 
tion as to lead to the supposition that 
they were partizans or enemies as the 
case might be. They had, however, 
been trained in the East, since the 
Crimean War, in the old traditional 
policy of supporting Turkey at all 
hazards, and believing in the intrigues 
of Russia, so that they were not in a 
position to furnish impartial accounts to 
a neutral Government, and therefore 
no blame was to be attached to them. 
It was, however, now very important 
that Turkey should not be deluded into 
the idea that the British Government 
was working for her support, and besides 
it was necessary that in this war there 
should not be a bad feeling created 
between this country and the belli- 
gerents. There was nothing worse against 
Consul Holmes than that he was under 
the influence of the Foreign Office and 
had become a partizan of Turkey, while 
he ought to see things with his own eyes 
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one could read the Reports without 
seeing that as between Consul Freeman 
and Consul Holmes those of the former 
were substantially accurate. The atro- 
cities committed last year in Bulgaria 
were denied or palliated by our Consular 
Agents, until Mr. Baring was sent to the 
spot, when he discovered that atrocities 
the most revolting had occurred, and to 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that when hon. 
Members spoke of our Consular Agents 
being partial or impartial, their idea 
seemed to be that when they reported 
against Turkey, they must be considered 
to be impartial; but that when they re- 
ported in her favour, they wereconsidered 
to be very distinctly partial. The Under 
Secretary for State for Foreign Affairs 
had clearly shown that Consul Holmes 
had on more than one occasion reported 
against Turkey; and it was necessary in 
the exercise of his impartiality to report 
in favour of Turkey when circumstances 
required that he should do so. The 
hon. Member for Reading had said— 
‘* Why do you not advise Turkey to em- 
ploy her troops where they would be of 
more service—to meet the Russians on 
the Danube—rather than employ them 
against the insurgents?’’ but suppose 
Consul Holmes had really given the 
Porte advice of this nature, what an 
outcry would have been raised by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite! To allege 
that the Consuls had been partial, was 
altogether to ignore the facts which 
had been stated by the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
evidence contained in the Blue Book. 
The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) could not have been in the 
House when the Under Secretary of 
State took the despatches paragraph by 
paragraph, and showed that in their 
main results there was no discrepancy 
whatever between the two Consuls. 

Mr. JAMES thought the remarks of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs were most unsatisfactory. He was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman had not held 
out a hope that some representations 
would be made with the view of pre- 
venting the expulsion of Christians from 
Bosnia. With regard to the Reports of 
Consul Holmes and Mr. Freeman, they 
showed the greatest possible difference 
in spirit and feeling. Lverything seemed 
to receive a different colour in passing 
through the minds of these officials. In 





and give an impartial judgment. No 
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order to illustrate the discrepancies be- 
tween their Reports, he would refer to 
two despatches, which he held to be 
extremely conflicting. One was dated 
the 5th October, 1876, in which Mr. 
Holmes, writing to Sir Henry Elliot with 
respect to an alleged case of impalement, 
said— 

“With regard to the astounding statement 

made to your Excellency by Canon Liddon and 
his friend, I have to report that neither the 
Turkish authorities, the Consuls, nor the people 
here, have ever heard of anything resembling 
the cruelties mentioned. No statement of the 
kind has ever appeared in any of the Slav news- 
papers most hostile to Turkey, and it is quite 
impossible they could have occurred without im- 
mediately becoming publicly known.” —[ Turkey, 
No. 1 (1877), p. 494.] 
On the 17th of the previous March Mr. 
Freeman had written to him to the effect 
that a man had been impaled at Novi, 
in full view of an Austrian village ; that 
four other persons had been killed, and 
their heads exposed on stakes; that the 
master of the Orthodox school at Priedor 
had been killed, and his head paraded 
about the streets with drums and bands 
of music, together with other outrages. 
He also said that the Austrian papers in 
Vienna gave the names of officers who 
witnessed all this. Of the contents of 
that letter Sir Henry Elliot wrote to the 
effect, that when authentic accounts of 
these abominations were received in 
Europe they must excite the indignation 
of the civilized world. After all, it 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
Under Secretary of State had given the 
House some assurance that, by means of 
our Consuls, some effort was being made 
by our Government to restore some of 
the 150,000 persons who had been ex- 
pelled from Bosnia to their homes. 


THE ESTIMATES, 1876-7—WRIT AND 
SEAL OFFICE (IRELAND). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. COGAN rose to call attention to 
the action of the Treasury in omitting to 
place a Vote on the Estimates for the 
financial year 1876-7, for the payment 
of the salary fixed by statute to be paid 
to the Junior Clerk of the Writ and 
Seal Office in Ireland, to which office 
Mr. R. D. Pigot, junior, was appointed 
on the 20th November, 1875, as directed 
by the statute 13 Vic. c. 18, s. 38, and 
the duties of which he still discharges, 
and to move— 


Mr. James 
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‘“ That such action is inconsistent with the in- 
tentions and spirit of of the Act 17 and 18 Vic., 
c. 94, by which the payment of salaries, declared 
payable by statute to the holders of certain free- 
hold offices held during good behaviour, were 
transferred from the Consolidated Fund to the 
Estimates without any intention of thereby di- 
minishing the security of such payments, other- 
wise than by subjecting them to the control of 
Parliament by an annual Vote of the House of 
Commons.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said, that by 
the 17th & 18th Vict. it was provided 
that the officers of the Writ and Seal 
Office should hold their offices at. the 
salaries fixed by the statute and 
directed to be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. In 1854 these salaries 
were placed on the Estimates. Later 
on the Treasury came to the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, ask- 
ing that the superior posts in this office 
might not be filled up, as it would not 
be necessary to fill them up in conse- 
orm of the possible passing of the 

udicature Act. The Chief Secretary, 
however, declined to take that course, 
on the ground that they being statutable 
offices, they must be filled up. Then an 
attempt was made to induce the Irish 
Judges not to fill up the offices in ques- 
tion, as they were required to do by the 
statute. But the Judges declined to do 
so. And with regard to the Olerk of 
Writs and the second assistant in the 
office, the Treasury had therefore been 
obliged to give way. But the provisions 
of the Act equally applied to the junior 
clerk. The words were precisely the 
same in both portions of the statute, and 
if the Judges were obliged to appoint 
the superior officers, as was now admitted 
by the Treasury, so the masters of the 
Court—under the same mandatory provi- 
sions of the statute—were equally obliged 
to appoint the junior officer. In the 
first instance, the Treasury did not say 
they would not pay the salary. All they 
originally said was that they would not 
give compensation. In point of fact, the 
salary of this officer had been paid for a 
certain time. Mr. Pigot had thus been 
acknowledged as the incumbent of an 
office, the duties of which he had dis- 
charged, and was at this moment dis- 
charging, and to which he had been ap- 
pointed in virtue of a statute, and it 
was therefore monstrous that the Trea- 
sury should now refuse to pay the salary. 
The right hon. Gentleman then entered 
in great detail into the facts of the case, 
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in order to show the validity of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pigot, and from that 
point he passed to the allegation that 
the late Lord Chief Justice Whiteside 
had been opposed to the appointment. 
That allegation he contradicted on the 
authority of a letter from the late Lord 
Chief Justice, who had expressed in very 
vigorous terms his sense of the perfect 
regularity of the appointment, its exi- 
gency under the statute, and his sense 
of the meanness of the conduct of the 
Treasury in refusing to place on the Es- 
timates the salaries of clerks who had 
been duly appointed. The letter said— 

“Thus making a precedent which would 
enable the Treasury officials to cheat all other 
officials by declining to place their salaries on 
the Estimates, and leaving the ruined officials 
with places, but without pay.” 


The Lord Chief Justice said emphatically 
that Mr. Pigot, being lawfully appointed, 
only a statute could deprive him of the 
salary of that office to which he was 
thus entitled. There being great inter- 
ruption— 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Speaker to 
call Order. He thought that during the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Kildare, a Member of the Government 
should preserve Order in that House. 
[Cries of ‘Order, order!”] He was 
prepared to name him. [ Cries of ‘“ Or- 
der!”?] He must protest against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Judge Advo- 
cate General laughing in such a con- 
temptuous manner and disturbing the 
House during the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Kildare, with respect 
to a grievance affecting a meritorious 
public officer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kildare is 
in possession of the House, and is en- 
titled to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. COGAN resumed, quoting other 
high authorities to prove that the title 
of the office holders referred to in his 
Motion was not intended to be preju- 
diced in any way when their salaries 
were transferred from the Consolidated 
Fund to the Votes of that House. 
Although apprehensions had at the time 
it was yam been expressed as to the 
effect of the Act removing salaries from 
the Consolidated Fund to the Estimates, 
it was never contemplated that the Trea- 
sury could, at their own caprice, strike 
those salaries out of the Votes without 
submitting them, in the first instance, to 
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Parliament. No other mode of redress 
was open than that of bringing the mat- 
ter before the House, and he maintained 
that there was no precedent for such a 
case of the salary of an official being 
withdrawn from the official without any 
charge being made against him by an 
arbitrary act of the Executive, on the 
plea that it was intended to introduce 
into Parliament a Bill by which the 
office would be proposed to be abolished. 
He did not often trouble the House, and 
he thanked them for the attention with 
which they had heard him. The course 
pursued by the Treasury in the case was 
a clear violation of justice and of law, 
and he begged, therefore, to move the 
Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to th 
end of the Question, in order to add the worde 
‘*this House is of opinion that the action of the 
Treasury in omitting to place a Vote on the 
Estimates for the financial year 1876-7, for the 
payment of the salary fixed by Statute to be 
paid to the Junior Clerk of the Writ and Seal 
Office in Ireland, to which office Mr. D. R. 
Pigot, junior, was appointed on the 20th day of 
November 1875, as directed by the Statute 
13 Vic. c. 18, s. 38, and the duties of which he 
still discharges, is inconsistent with the inten- 
tions and spirit of the Act 17 and 18 Vic. c. 94, 
by which the payments of salaries, declared 
payable by Statute to the holders of certain 
freehold offices held during good behaviour, 
were transferred from the Consolidated Fund to 
the Estimates, without any intention of thereby 
diminishing the security of such payments, fur- 
ther than subjecting them to the control of Par- 
liament by an annual Vote of this House,’”— 
(Mr. Cogan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the ques- 
tion before the House was simply that 
of the abolition of a sinecure office, to 
which no duties whatever were attached. 
In the new Judicature Bill intima- 
tion had been given to the Treasury in 
1875, that it was proposed to abolish 
the office in question, simply because 
there were no duties in connection with 
it to be discharged, and the Treasury 
were supported in the view that the 
oe ought not to be filled up by a 

inute signed by the Irish Chief Jus- 
tice and Chief Baron. As to the com- 
plaint that due notice had not been given 
that the salary of the office would not be 
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provided, the fact was, that within three 
weeks of the final act of the Master ap- 
pointing his son, he had full notice that 
provision would not be made for his 
salary in the Estimates of the coming 
year, and he (Mr. Smith) himself stated 
to the right hon. Gentleman who now 
brought forward the matter, that the 
Treasury did not think it desirable that 
the office should be filled up, so that 
fuller or more expeditious notice could 
hardly have been given. The right hon. 
Gentleman laid great stress on the ar- 
gument that good faith demanded that 
provision should be made for an officer 
whose salary was transferred from the 
Consolidated Fund to the Estimates, and 
he did not wish to controvert the prin- 
ciple thus laid down. But considering 
that the office had become vacant, that 
it was known beforehand that Parlia- 
ment would be asked to abolish it, that 
there were no duties connected with it, 
and that the two principal Judges—the 
Chief Justice and the Chief Baron—had 
recommended its abolition, he thought 
the Treasury would have been wanting 
in their duty to the Public Service if 
they had not taken the course which they 
had done. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the Motion would not be per- 
severed with. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
how long the office would be kept open. 
It involved a legal question which he 
would like to submit to legal opinion. 
In his view, the Treasury were bound 
to fill up the office, and in doing that 
were bound to make provision for it in 
the Estimates. The matter rested on 
the construction of a statute, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury had last year 
consented that the point should be sub- 
mitted to the Law Officers of the Crown 
—whether the Master of the Court of 
Exchequer was bound to fill up the office 
ofjunior clerk. That, however, had not 
been done. He now made this proposi- 
tion to the hon. Gentleman—that the 
question should be submitted to the 
Law Officers of the Crown in England 
or Ireland. 

Mr. GOLDNEY observed, that so far 
as he could make out, the place was an 
absolute sinecure. If the Treasury were 
to discharge any duties at all, this was 
surely one of them, seeing that, as 
guardians of the public purse, they were 
bound to resist expenditure of money 
for sinecure offices. When the respon- 
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sible officials had written to the Lord 
Lieutenant to apprise him that there 
were no duties to be performed by this 
functionary, the Government had no 
alternative but to decline to put the 
item on the Estimates. 

Mr. LAW held that so long as the 
statute referred to was in force the office 
should be filled up. When the charge 
of the salary was transferred to the 
Parliamentary Vote, it never could have 
been intended to place the officer’s salary 
entirely at the mercy of the Government 
to make provision in the Estimates, or 
not, as they might think fit. The real 
question was whether the Government, 
without seeking the abolition by statute 
of a statutory office which they thought 
no longer necessary, and to which a fit 
person had been legally appointed could 
properly withhold from the consideration 
of Parliament the Voie for the salary of - 
the officer. The question of providing 
the salary was one which, at any rate, 
should have been referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown as had been pro- 
posed to the Government. He must say 
he thought the course taken by the Trea- 
sury was an unconstitutional one. 

Mr. HERMON remarked that this 
was not a question merely as to a small 
sum of money. It was a question of 
principle. The Treasury, as custodians 
of public money, were bound to dis- 
countenance payments for sinecure 
offices, be the sum small or large. They 
had been informed by two of the highest 
authorities, and who were the best 
judges on the point, that the office in 
dispute was unnecessary. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
He said, Yes; and, that being the case, 
it would have been wrong to continue it. 

Mr. BUTT agreed that it was a ques- 
tion of principle, and not one of the ex- 
penditure of £250 a-year; but he 
thought the principle involved had not 
been correctly stated by the last speaker. 
Throughout the whole of the correspon- 
dence it had never been hinted that 
the office had been a sinecure. The 
ground taken was altogether different. 
The Government said—We intend to 
make an Act of Parliament, by which it 
is intended to make extensive modifica- 
tions in the Judicial Staff in Ireland, 
and in those changes this office will be 
in our way, and we will not fill it up. 
But had the Treasury the power to do 
such a thing? He contended that they 





had not. The members of the Judicial. 
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Staff were appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and while the Act remained un- 
repealed, it was idle to say the office 
was unnecessary. They had, in fact, 
assumed the powers of Parliament, and 
if they were at liberty to say of this 
small office that it was not to be filled 
up, they might come to the same deci- 
sion respecting any other office. 

Mr. M’CARTHY DOWNING in- 
sisted that the appointment was legal, 
and the holder was entitled to be paid. 
The whole question amounted to this— 
had the Treasury the right to repeal an 
Act of Parliament? It was not merely 
an Irish question, but involved interests 
all over the Kingdom. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he must take exception to the 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), who 
had contended that action had been 
taken by the Treasury on their own 
authority, on the assumption that a 
Bill before Parliament would become 
law; and that the action of the Trea- 
sury would justify them in practi- 
cally abolishing any other office. It 
ought to be borne in mind that there 
was a great difference between refusing 
to continue on the Estimates the salary 
of a person already holding an office, and 
refusing to place on the Estimates the 
salary of a person newly appointed to an 
office. The latter was what the Treasury 
had done in the present instance. It was 
also clear that the duties of this office 
were, if the Judicature Bill did not 
become law, so slight as to render it 
almost a sinecure. That opinion was 
not merely that of the Government, but 
was also the result of an inquiry held 
in 1875 by two gentlemen appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor of Treland. The 
Report that followed that inquiry in- 
duced the Lord Chancellor to advise the 
Lord Lieutenant not to fill up the office 
of Clerk of the Writs and Seal when it 
became vacant. The Lord Lieutenant 
would not, in fact, have filled up the 
office had it not been discovered some 
months later that the signature of the 
holder of that office must necessarily be 
appended to certain legal documents. 
Consequently the second clerk was 
temporarily promoted in order that 
a needless burden should not be put 
on the public purse. Then the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench and 
the Chief Baron, acting in accordance 
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with a statute which they considered 
binding upon them, appointed Messrs. 
Bush and Burke to the office of first 
and second clerks. But the Chief Jus- 
tice expressed his opinion that the 
office of junior clerk ought not to be 
filled up. The Chief Baron said he 
considered he had no jurisdiction in the 
matter; but he had authorized him (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) to state, that 
nevertheless he thoroughly agreed with 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland that it 
was not necessary to fill up the office 
of junior clerk. However, two out of 
the three Masters took it upon them- 
selves to fill up the office by appointing 
to it the son of one of them, and as 
reference had been made to nepotism, 
he might remark that all three clerks, 


including this young man, were near 


relatives of Masters or ex-Masters of the 
Courts of Law in Ireland. There was 
nothing in the action taken by the 
Treasury to warrant the argument that 
salaries were not permanent under ex- 
isting arrangements. Under the present 
system the clerks of the First Law 
were as free from undue interference 
on the part of the Treasury as they 
were when their salaries were placed 
on the Consolidated Fund. All that 
the Treasury had done was to try to 
prevent, as far as they were able, an 
unnecessary office being filled up, and to 
take care that an unnecessary burden 
should not be imposed on the public 
purse by a transaction to which, in his 
judgment, a much shorter term might 
be applied. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, 
the late Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, in 
a letter dated the 18th June, 1876, on 
this subject, expressed a strong opinion 
as to the ‘‘ meanness incredible ”’ of the 
Treasury. The letter further stated that 
the appointments were signed by the 
Chief Baron and himself; that— 


“He had had a conversation with Beach, who 
had told him that the office was to be abolished, 
and it was upon that he had agreed. 


The matter had not been dealt with on 
one consistent principle, for on the 26th 
of October, 1875, the right hon. Baronet 
had written a letter in which he had said 
that it was illegal not to appoint, as the 
office was a statuteable one, and had to 
be filled. 

Dr. WARD said, that though the 
point at issue involved a salary of no 
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more than £250 a-year, the debate had 
been very instructive, and had shown 
how eagerly lawyers resented any reduc- 
tion of official salaries. Here was an 
office which the Judge himself had not 
thought it necessary to fill up ; but when 
that had been done, and the Treasury 
had refused to pay, they were assailed 
by lawyers on both sides. But if they 
voted for economy, they would vote that 
a man who had nothing to do should 
not be paid, and that was one of the 
first and soundest Constitutional prin- 
ciples. In fact, the whole question was, 
whether they should pay a man who did 
no work. When the Government had 
the courage to oppose such a Motion, 
they ought to be supported by the inde- 
pendent Members. 

Tue O’CONOR DON remarked that 
if it were a question of abolishing offices 
to which no duties attached he should 
agree with the hon. Member; but the 
point that had been debated was, whe- 
ther the Treasury alone had the right to 
decide that the salary of an officer, who 
had been duly appointed, should be 
stopped. Two superior Judges had 
been abolished by the Bill, but their 
salaries had been put into the Esti- 
mates, while those of the junior officers 
had been left out. The Government had 
acted without bringing the question 
before Parliament, and that was what 
he and his Friends complained of. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 227; Noes 
88: Majority 189.—(Div. List, No. 227.) 


RUSSIA—HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY 
—MILITARY ATTACHE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


GenERAL SHUTE rose to call atten- 
tion to the case of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wellesley, Military Attaché at St. 
Petersburg. He said were it not for 
the absence of his noble Friend the 
Member for WHaddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), the sad cause for whose absence 
they all somuch regretted, the question he 
had to submit to the House would have 
been in much better hands; but, for- 
tunately, it was a simple question of 
justice, or, in his opinion, of gross in- 
justice, that he had to bring before the 
House. It was.a very cruel one, of the 
supersession of eight or nine officers of 


Dr, Ward 
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Qolonel Wellesley’s own regiment, to 
say nothing of a vast number of lieu- 
tenant colonels of the Line. Six years 
ago, an old and lamented friend, an 
officer of high standing, of considerable 
military experience, and of tried tact 
and discretion in his relations with 
foreign officers, having been mili- 
tary secretary to the general com- 
manding the Army in the Crimean War, 
was succeeded in his somewhat difficult 
and delicate position as military attaché 
at St. Petersburg by a young officer of 
eight years’ standing—a subaltern in 
the Guards. With regard to this young 
officer, undoubtedly he was an officer of 
great intelligence, and very painstaking. 
He was for some considerable time adju- 
tant of one of the battalions of the 
Guards, and no one was appointed to 
that very responsible post that did not 
most fully merit the appointment. 
Lieutenant Colonel F. Wellesley, at the 
age of 18 was appointed to the Rifle 
Brigade, and in the same year (1863) he 
was removed to the Coldstream Guards, 
making him a lieutenant in the Guards 
and captain in the Army. In April, 
1875, he was promoted without purchase 
to a company in the Guards, making 
him lieutenant colonel in the Army. 
When he was first appointed military 
attaché at St. Petersburg, being a subal- 
tern in the Guards and captain in the 
Army, it did not affect his promotion ; 
but the appointment of a military attaché, 
if held by a lieutenant colonel for five 
years, gives him the rank of a full 
colonel in the Army, but whether rightly 
or wrongly it was not for him to discuss. 
He thought it no qualification, and in 
this case it was most unjust, seeing that 
when the Guards were brigaded together, 
Colonel Wellesley would probably take 
the command over the heads of those 
who had fought and bled in the Service 
when he was a mere child. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order, and asked 
whether it was not the rule that military 
matters could only be brought on before 
going into Committee on the Army Esti- 
mates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that such was 
the rule, but that it only applied to 
Motions when Supply was the first Order 
of the Day. That had not been the 
case to-day, and the hon. and gallant 
Member was therefore in Order. 

GeneraL SHUTE said, he was about 
to state that when Colonel Wellesley at- 
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tained the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
certain officers of the Coldstream Guards 
went to the Horse Guards and strongly 
expostulated, because if, by any ac- 
cident, he was continued in his posi- 
tion as military attaché beyond the 
regulated period of five years, and com- 
pleted his second five years, he would 
supersede all the older officers in the 
Coldstreams. They received a positive 
promise, that he should return to his 
regiment when his five years was ex- 
pired. Instead, however, of rejoining 
his regiment in July, when his term of 
Staff service expired, he had been al- 
lowed to continue. And with what re- 
sult? He would actually supersede offi- 
cers in his own regiment, the Coldstream 
Guards, who were not only in the Army, 
but fighting for their country when he 
was but nine years old. The services 
of Colonel Wellesley, who first entered 
the Army in 1863, could not be com- 
pared with that of these other officers 
of his regiment, who had distinguished 
themselves by their services in the 
Crimea andin India. Yet if the present 
arrangement wereallowed to continue, he 
would within the next five years become 
a full colonel, and with that Army rank 
rejoin his regiment in 1880 superseding 
when in brigade the older officers re- 
ferred to, never having commanded even 
a company, and having been nine years 
absent from his regiment, and receiving 
full pay while other officers had been 
doing his duty. He held in his hand 
the records of services of some of those 
who he thought likely to be thus hardly 
treated, but at that very late hour he 
would not trouble the House by reading 
all. One of these officers—Lieutenant 
Colonel Fitzroy Fremantle—joined the 
Army in August, 1854; he was captain 
in 1857, and lieutenant colonel in 1870. 
He was in the Crimea from November, 
1854, to July, 1855. He was engaged 
in the Quarries on the 8th June, and at 
the Redan on the 18th of June, where 
he was wounded. He was afterwards 
all through the Indian rebellion, and at 
the capture of Lucknow was mentioned 
in the despatches. Colonel Wellesley, 
on the other hand, had not—and it was 
a misfortune for which he was not to 
blame—seen a shot fired; and although 
it might be said as a justification for 
conferring this appointment on Colonel 
Wellesley, that he had taken great pains 
in learning the Russian language, yet 
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if the appointment had been offered to 
other officers of great military expe- 
rience, would they not have done the 
same? As a matter of fact, however, 
French was the language used at the 
Russian Court. It would also be said, 
and with truth, that it would be incon- 
venient to move Lieutenant Colonel 
Wellesley at the present time; but was 
such the case last July; or, if so, why 
was he, at that period, offered the ap- 
pointment of Consul General at War- 
saw? He reminded his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
that in Committee on the War Estimates 
last Session, he pointed out that the 
military attachés at St. Petersburgh 
were underpaid, and now it'appeared that 
the result wasthat only comparatively rich 
men could take the appointments, and 
that they could thus indirectly purchase 
a higher step of rank than was ever be- 
fore purchaseable. He thought Colonel 
Wellesley ought to be ordered to rejoin 
his regiment, and should not be per- 
mitted to supersede men who were in 
every respect excellent officers, and of 
whom the Army had every reason to 
feel proud. They had received a most 
positive promise, that they should not 
be superseded in this way, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the Secretary for War 
would make arrangements for Colonel 
Wellesley giving up his present appoint- 
ment, and returning to his regiment at 
an early date, so that this injustice might 
not be inflicted on the senior officers of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

CotoneL MURE, as an old Guards- 
man, expressed a hope that the Secre- 
tary of State for War would see fit to do 
justice in this case. It was one which 
had created a very great deal of scandal 
not only in the Coldstream Guards, but 
throughout the whole Army. Certain 
officers of that regiment had stated that 
they had received a distinct promise 
from the right hon. Gentleman. [Mr. 
GaTHoRNE Harpy: No.] He must re- 
peat that an allegation had been made 
by men of the highest honour, and of 
standing and distinction in society, that 
a distinct pledge was made to them by 
the right hon. Gentleman, that Colonel 
Wellesley should not be made a colonel 
over their heads. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman denied that he had made such a 
ssemege and if that were so, he must 

ave been very ambiguous in his ex- 
pressions, because the gentlemen referred 
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to, who were treated in this unjust man- 
ner, were incapable of attributing to the 
right hon. Gentleman language which 
he had not used. At any rate, the mat- 
ter ought to be cleared up. This young 
officer, Colonel Wellesley, was a man of 
the highest social position, and possessed 
great family influence. He had only 
had eight years’ service, and yet he was 
appointed over the heads of men of great 
experience and ability. He believed if 
the Rules of the House permitted a divi- 
sion to be taken on the question, it would 
be shown that the House entertained a 
strong sense of the injustice with which 
those officers had been treated. 

Simm WALTER B. BARTTELOT be- 
lieved that the promise which had been 
referred to had been made not by the right 
hon.Gentleman (Mr. Hardy), but by either 
the Military Secretary, or by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. The 
rule was, that no officer should remain 
on the Staff for more than five years, 
but this rule was being continually 
broken. He thought that at the present 
time the House would not call upon 
Colonel Wellesley to return to this coun- 
try, as he was now in a most difficult 
and delicate position ; but he hoped they 
would have some assurance from the 
Secretary for War that the five years’ 
rule should not be broken. He very 
much regretted the question had not been 
raised a year and a-half ago, when it 
might have been decided upon its merits. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
so long as Colonel Wellesley was retained 
in his present position, he was the cause 
of great hardship to many deserving 
officers, by standing in the way of their 
promotion. When he became captain 
and lieutenant colonel, he passed over 
the heads of 900 majors of the Line, and 
two years and a-quarter hence, when he 
would become full colonel, he would 
pass over the heads of 920 field officers. 
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sent critical time. He would advise the 
House to remember President Lincoln’s 
saying that it was not desirable to “‘swop 
horses when crossing a stream.” 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was not always easy to find officers fitted 
for the appointments of military attachés. 
The appointment of Colonel Wellesley 
(then Captain Wellesley) was made in 
1871, and in reply to a Question put to 
Lord Enfield, at that time Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
noble Lord replied that previous to the 
appointment, eight officers had been 
sounded as to whether they would accept 
the post of military attaché at St. Peters- 
burg, but for various reasons they all 
refused. The points which the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sunderland had 
referred in connection with the double 
rank held hitherto by officers of the 
Guards was a matter quite distinct from 
that of the appointment to the post cf 
military attaché. He did not suppose it 
would be said that if a fit officer for the 
post was found in the Guards he ought 
not to be appointed. A military attaché- 
ship was a qualifying appointment which 
enabled a lieutenant colonel to become a 
colonel, and there was therefore nothing 
unusualin Lieutenant Colonel Wellesley’s 
obtaining it. Besides, he was well fitted 
for the post, being not only an able offi- 
cer, but an accomplished linguist, able 
to speak Russian ; while as to his period 
of service, the office of military attaché 
was not necessarily limited to five years, 
and it was agreed on all hands that, al- 
though he had been appointed in 1871, 
it would have been injudicious to have 
removed him last year, when events in 
the East of Europe took such an impor- 
tant turn. Of course, this argument 
applied with redoubled force to his re- 
taining his post at the present juncture. 
He was not aware that any promises 
had been made on the subject of ap- 





All those officers had been serving their 
country in times of war and peace, while 
Colonel Wellesley had been enjoying 
appointments which could not be said to 
be of a very arduous and difficult nature. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give an assurance that at the ter- 
mination of the war Colonel Wellesley 
would be allowed to revert to his regi- 
ment. 

Carrain NOLAN thought this dis- 
cussion inopportune, as it would weaken 
Colonel Wellesley’s position at the pre- 


pointments; but if that were the case, 
they must be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State. The renewal of 
Colonel Wellesley’s appointment in 1876, 
was not, in reality, a renewal. Having 
been appointed in 1871, he continued to 
serve until 1876, when his service be- 
came more important than before, and 
therefore was continued in his office; 
but whether he was to be continued for 
the whole period was a matter for the 
consideration of the authorities. He was 
quite satisfied that Colonel Wellesley 
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had done work for the country with 
which it ought to be well satisfied. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’”’ by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “‘ That the Lords Amendments 
be now taken into Consideration.” — 
(Ur. MU‘ Lagan.) 


Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
asked the hon. Member for Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr. M‘Lagan), who had charge 
of the Bill, whether he was willing to 
accept the Lords’ Amendments ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN replied that he was, 
provided a few verbal alterations were 
made. 

Srr ALEXANDER GORDON thought 
it right that the House should know 
that the Amendments very much altered 
the principles of the Bill, the presump- 
tion of the law now giving the game to 
the landlord, as it did before. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 131; Noes 
27: Majority 104. (Div. List, No. 228.) 


Amendment proposed, in the Pre- 
amble, to leave out lines 5 and 6, read 
a second time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House |. 


doth agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” —( Mr. iM‘ Lagan.) 


Mr. PARNELL appealed to the hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
not to press it to-night, especially as 
most hon. Members, he believed, were 
ignorant of what the Amendments were. 
He therefore moved the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.””— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
Consideration would not be pressed. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, the Bill was 
more in favour of the tenant since it 
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had come from the Lords than it was 
before. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu 177.] 
(Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Mundelia.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Bill proposed considerable 
changes in the system of licensing, and 
he objected to its being taken at that 
time of night. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he intended 
to move in Committee that it be simply 
a suspensory Bill for one year. Con- 
sidering a Lords’ Committee was inves- 
tigating the whole question, it was de- 
sirable there should not in the meantime 
be an immense multiplication of these 
licences over which there was no juris- 
diction. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, the sum 
of £20,000,000 be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half 
after Two o’clock. 











Navy—H.H.S. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brris—First Reading— 
Factors Acts Amendment * (140). 

Select Committee—Report—Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (Ar- 
tisans and Labourers Dwellings) * (139). 

Committee—Report—New Forest * (129). 

Report—Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) * (131). 


ARTIZANS AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS ACT—DEMOLITIONSIN FETTER 
LANE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or SHAFTESBURY de- 
sired to call attention to the accounts 
which had appeared in the newspapers 
of the hardships that had been inflicted 
upon the poorer class of inhabitants of 
Blewitt’s Buildings, in Fetter Lane, in 
consequence of their eviction from their 
dwellings for the purpose of the improve- 
ments about to be made in that district 
under the Artizans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act; and wished to know 
whether the attention of the Government 
had been called to the subject ? 

Ear, BEAUCHAMP, in reply, stated 
that in consequence of these statements 
in the newspapers an inquiry had been 
made, the result of which did not bear 
out their statements, which were more 
picturesque than accurate. He had not 
any detailed information as to the num- 
ber of persons who were affected by the 
scheme; but the district was scheduled 
in the Act of last year, and the notices 
had been duly served upon the inhabi- 
tants of Blewitt’s Buildings—to which, 
however, they paid not the slightest at- 
tention. The attention of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers had been directed to the dis- 
graceful condition of these buildings; 
and on the 12th of June last the Sani- 
tary Committee reported that the place 
was notorious for some of the worst 
offences against the sanitary law, and 
was a standing disgrace owing to the 
conduct of the tenants, who had set the 
owner at defiance. The Commissioners 


directed their clerk to refer at once, to 
the freeholder,. and direct him to put the 
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buildings in order without any further 
delay ; but the powers given by the Ar- 
tizans Dwellings Act had not been put 
in force, in consequence of the owner 
having undertaken to pull the houses 
down within three months. However, 
nothing had been done, in consequence 
of the persistent refusal of the occupiers 
to turn out, and the nuisance had be- 
come so great that it was necessary for 
the sanitary authorities to take action in 
the matter. The usual three months’ 
notice was given to the tenants; but 
they had either forgotten it, or set it 
altogether at defiance. The principle of 
the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Act was that the inhabitants of all 
houses which were a source of danger 
to themselves or their neighbours should 
be compelled to leave them ; and he did 
not think that those who set themselves 
in absolute defiance of the law deserved 
any sympathy at the hands of their 
Lordships. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
a Question which he had intended to 
put tothe Government that day with re- 
ference to the Jnflexible had been fore- 
stalled by the decision of the Govern- 
ment to have the vessel’s stability tested 
by the calculation of a Commission or 
committee of experts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would only point out that 
it was very desirable when this problem 
was submitted to scientific men that the 
data upon which they were to proceed 
should be thoroughly understood, be- 
cause he rather suspected that some 
misunderstanding on that point was the 
cause of the difference of opinion which 
at present existed between the Admi- 
ralty on the one hand and Mr. Reed and 
his followers on the other. 

THe Duxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON assured the noble Duke 
that the Commission about to be issued 
would consist of gentlemen who were 
perfectly competent to deal with the 
subject, and who were in no way con- 
nected with the Admiralty. The data 
upon which'they would proceed would, 
he trusted, be such that when the re- 
sult of their deliberations was made 
known,'the public mind would be per- 
fectly satisfied. aid 
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NEW FOREST BILL—(No. 129.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 


Taz Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
having on the second reading stated 
his objections generally to the Bill as 
injurious to the interests of the Crown, 
he did not propose now to raise any ob- 
jection to the clauses. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported, without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurrity—considered in Committee 
—Crvim Service Estruates—Crass IV. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [July 9] reported. 

Pusuic Birts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000) *. 

Second Reading—Contingent Remamders * [162]; 
Exoneration of Charges * [151]. 

Second Reading—Committed to a Select Committee— 
Public Health (Ireland) * [116]. 

Considered as amended — Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Order Confirmation * [222]. 

Third Reading—Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(Barton, &c.) * [218]; Registered Writs Exe- 
cution (Scotland) * [133]; Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) * [139]; Companies Acts Amend- 
ment (No. 3)* [238]; Provisional Orders 
(Ireland) Confirmation (Holywood, &e.) * 
[192]; Legal Practitioners * [43], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


— eo Oo 


INLAND REVENUE—SPIRITS IN BOND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If the operation 
of racking the same parcel of spirits in 
bond se, repeated several times in 
the bonded warehouses at Belfast; and, 
if so, whether this repetition of: opera- 
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tions be in accordance with the Customs 
regulations on that subject; and, if the 
expense of the officers attending such 
operations are borne by the Government; 
and, if so, was that expense included in 
the thirteen thousand pounds which the 
Government admit was lost to the Re- 
venue during the past year in one store 
alone? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is some little confusion 
between the operation of the Inland Re- 
venue, I think, and the Customs. On 
the whole, it seems to me that it would 
be more convenient to the House, and 
to those who take an interest in this 
subject, that I should call upon the 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue and the Chairman of the Customs 
to prepare a joint Report, stating exactly 
what has been done in this matter, and 
what is to be done. That Report will be 
prepared, and I shall be able to lay it 
on the Table of the House. I believe 
that, with reference to this particular 
question, there is no doubt that the 
operation of racking the same parcel of 
spirits in bond has been repeated several 
times in the bonded warehouses in Bel- 
fast, the object being, as stated by the 
operators, the improving and maturing 
of the whiskey. But as soon as it was 
discoveredthat the removal of the empty 
casks, after these racking operations, af- 
forded the opportunity of abstracting 
the small quantity of spirit in the cask, 
and that a constant repetition of the pro- 
cess would eventually bring upthe amount 
of duty thus lost to the revenue to a 
considerable sum, the Government placed 
themselves in communication with the 
Inland Revenue, and issued orders on 
the subject. With regard to the ex- 
pense, I may say that the expense of the 
officers attending the operation in the 
warehouse during the legal hours of 
business is borne by the Crown, but 
after legal hours it is borne by the mer- 
chant. With regard to the £13,000, 
that belongs to the Inland Revenue, and 
the Government know nothing about it. 
I think it will be most convenient that 
we should have a general Report on the 
subject. 


Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—CONFER- 
ENCE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY, BIR- 
MINGHAM.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MUNTZ asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, If it be true that 
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the Committee of Council on Education 
have forbidden Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools to attend the Conference on 
Domestic Economy to be held this month 
at Birmingham ; and, if so, if he would 
state why? 

Viscount SANDON: We are sorry 
to be unable to meet the wishes of the 
Conference and to sanction the atten- 
dance of our Inspectors there. But, in 
the first place, it is held at ome of the 
busiest seasons of the year, when many 
of the schools are waiting for grants 
which depend upon the Inspectors’ 
visits, while, as the holidays are ap- 
proaching, the visits cannot be deferred. 
Beyond this, so many of these Con- 
ferences on education matters are now 
held concerning subjects on which we 
have afterwards to consult our Inspec- 
tors, that we have laid down a general 
tule to discourage the attendance of 
these officers at such meetings, where 
they would be committed upon subjects 
respecting which afterwards we should 
wish to have the advantage of their un- 
biassed judgment. I need hardly assure 
my hon. Friend that I am quite as 
anxious as he is that domestic economy 
should be well taught in our schools, 
and I shall look with interest to hear 
the result of the important Conference 
proposed to be held in Birmingham. 


Russia and Turkey— 


NAVY—ENGLISH OFFICERS IN THE 
TURKISH SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. WHITWORTH asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If he is 
aware that a Chief Engineer of the 
Royal Navy on retired pay is at present 
serving the Turkish Government on 
board of the frigate ‘‘ Memdouhiye,”’ 
now lying in the Victoria Dock, Black- 
wall; and, whether this double service 
is in accordance with the orders of the 
Admiralty regulating the observance of 
a strict neutrality during the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, 
said, that Mr. Smylie, the officer re- 
ferred to, was granted leave of absence 
in April last, in order that he might ac- 
cept employment with a firm of eminent 
English engineers in Turkey. The 
Admiralty had only that day learned 
that he was at present serving in a 
frigate belonging to the Turkish Go- 
vernment. An intimation had at once 
been sent out to him that he must either 


Mr. Muniz 


{COMMONS} 
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resign his position under the Sultan, or 
be struck off the English Navy List. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—RUMOURED 
INTERVENTION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether there 
is any ground for the statement in 
“The Ruski Mir” (Russian Journal), 
that ‘there is reason to believe that 
the new French Cabinet have agreed 
with England as to naval operations in 
the East;’? and, whether, if not now 
convenient to reply to the Question as to 
which, if any, European Power, except 
the Papacy, approves or will support 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in restricting the operations of Russia 
in this war, he will reply thereto before 
the end of the Session; and, if so, 
when ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I hardly know 
how to look upon Questions of the sort 
which the hon. Gentleman puts. I 
cannot help thinking that Questions put 
in this House are really of an important 
character, and that they attract some 
attention both at home and abroad; 
and, therefore, it would be desirable 
that hon. Members who have Questions 
to put should take some little trouble to 
ascertain whether there is ground for 
putting those Questions, and should not, 
whenever they see anything in the 
newspapers, put it upon the Paper in 
this House in order to ask Questions 
of the Government. With regard to the 
first Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
I feel some difficulty in answering it. 
He wants to know whether there is any 
ground for a statement by a Russian 
journalist that ‘‘there is reason to be- 
lieve’? so and so. Well, I do not know 
what ground the Russian journalist may 
have had for having ‘‘reason to believe” 
what is here stated; but I can only say 
that, so far as the Government here are 
acquainted with the subject-matter, no 
communications of the character that 
seem here to be glanced at, have taken 
place. There have been no agreements 
with either the new French Cabinet or 
the late French Cabinet with regard to 
naval operations in the East. These 
are matters which appear in newspapers 
as surmises, guesses, or conjectures ; 
and I do not think there is any ground 
for them at all. At all events, there is 
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no ground for the allegation of such an 
agreement as is here spoken of. With 
regard to the second Question, I really 
must decline again to enter—at all events 
in the form of an Answer to a Question 
put in this way—into a discussion of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
and the views which other Governments 
may take upon the subject. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL COLLEGE SITE— 
DARTMOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERICK PERKINS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement 
which appears in “Mayfair” of to- 
day (the 9th instant), and which pur- 
ports to be given on the authority of 
the trustees of the Mount Boon Estate, 
Dartmouth, that the Admiralty has 
been informed that the estate is not for 
sale; and, if so, what steps the Admi- 
ralty propose to take in order to carry 
out the intentions of the Department, 
announced by him on Monday, of adopt- 
ing the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and erecting a Naval 
College on the Mount Boon Estate ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: There is no 
truth in the report in the paper to which 
the hon. Member refers that the Admi- 
ralty has been informed that the estate 
is not for sale. The fact is that the 
Master of the Rolls has given his sanc- 
tion to the negotiations; and the site 
will be kept open for acceptance or re- 
fusal till the end of the present Session. 

Str FREDERICK PERKINS: I 
have seen the solicitor to the trustees of 
the estate, and he assures me positively 
that the statement in Mayfair is per- 
fectly true. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to read a 
letter from the solicitor to the property, 
dated the 31st May. I have seen him 
during the last few days, and he has 
confirmed what it states. He writes to 
this effect— 

‘“‘ As the Dartmouth site was, so it is and so it 
will be. The Master of the Rolls gave his 
sanction to the negotiation, and so it remains.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICA BILL. 


Mr. E. JENKINS gave Notice that, 
on going into Committee on the South 
Africa Bill, he would move— 

‘* That this House, while approvin; erall 
of the principle of this Bill -and 0 fhe Con- 
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federation of Colonies which are contiguous and 
associated in interest, regrets that no sufficient 
reason has been given by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whereby the initiative of ascheme of Con- 
federation should proceed from the Imperial 
Government, and not from the Colonies them- 
selves.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice 
with regard to the further progress of 
the South Africa Bill and the Supple- 
mental Vote in reference to the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. The Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill yesterday, 
said a further explanation had arrived 
from Sir Theophilus Shepstone with 
regard to the grounds on which he has 
annexed the Transvaal; and the hon. 
Gentleman informed the House that 
that statement received the full appro- 
bation of the Government. I beg, there- 
fore, to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether there will be any objection to 
the production of that despatch, as the 
House certainly ought to be acquainted 
with its contents; and, whether he will 
allow it to be circulated either before the 
Vote is taken, or before a further stage 
is asked for the Bill? 

Tue CHANUELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman has 
only just now given me Notice of the 
Question, and I have not been able to 
see my hon. Friend the Under Secretary, 
or Lord Carnarvon. I believe, however, 
that further communications have been 
received. I will ascertain what they 
are, and I have no doubt we shall be 
able to lay them on the Table before the 
Vote is taken, and the Bill advanced 
another stage. 

Mr. MUNTZ inquired, Whether there 
would be any objection to lay upon the 
Table a map representing the annexa- 
tion ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
— I will see whether that can be 

one. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
WILLIAM ANCKETELL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he can state 
whas has been the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland in reference to 
Mr. W. Ancketell, J.P. D.L. as affected 
by certain evidence elicited on the recent 
trial of Hawkes v. Ancketell in the Irish 
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Court of Queen’s Bench; and, if he will 
lay upon the Table Copies of any Cor- 
respondence on the subject? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The Lord Chancellor has very carefully 
considered this subject; but he wishes it 
to be clearly understood that in doing 
so he has not taken into account the 
fact of the verdict obtained by Mr. 
Hawkes in his action against Mr. 
Ancketell, there being a motion for a 
new trial pending in that case. Other 
matters appearing in the evidence re- 
ported to have been given upon the trial, 
the Lord Chancellor wrote to Mr. Ancke- 
tell for an explanation. On receiving a 
reply, he made further inquiry, and as 
the result, has come to the conclusion 
that it is his duty to supersede Mr. 
Ancketell in the commission of the 
peace. If the hon. Member wishes to 
move for the Correspondence, I will con- 
sider whether it can properly be laid on 
the Table. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES—THE EDU- 
CATION VOTES — DEPARTMENTAL 
STATEMENT — PARLIAMENT — 
RULES AND PRACTICE OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Viscounr SANDON said, a feeling 
was entertained in many quarters of the 
House that it would be more convenient 
before going into Committee to submit 
his Education Statement. It was thought 
further that it would be better to em- 
brace in that Statement all the various 
Departments that came within the con- 
trol of the Education Department. Before 
entering upon the subject of elementary 
schools he felt that he should be doing 
‘very wrong if he did not recall to the 
recollection of the House the great pub- 
lic loss they had sustained by the death 
of a very distinguished man—one of the 
founders of the present educational sys- 
tem—Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. It 
was impossible for anyone who had 
watched the growth of our educational 
system in the present generation not to 
feel that he was one of those who took a 
great part in the satisfactory work that 
had been done—— 


Mr. Sullivan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to Order, 
and pointed out that it was a perfectly 
novel practice to make the Ministerial 
Statement with regard to the Vote before 
going into Committee. Notice ought to 
have been given that it was intended to 
adopt that course; and it could hardly 
be accepted as a precedent without an 
expression of opinion from the Speaker 
and also from the House as to whether 
it was a desirable practice. If it were 
admitted in regard to the Educational 
Vote, it would form a precedent with 
regard to the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would refer to what had 
taken place at an earlier period of the 
Session. A desire was expressed by the 
House that a Statement should be made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury before 
going into Committee of Supply on the 
Civil Service Estimates; there had been 
a discussion on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), 
and the result had been a promise to 
make a general Statement before enter- 
ing into details. When they came to 
consider how that Statement should be 
made, it had been found that the only 
convenient course was to make it while 
the Speaker was in the Chair, and on 
the Motion that he should leave it. It 
had been stated at the time that the 
same course would be pursued—or was, 
at least, contemplated with regard to the 
Education Estimates—and that the State- 
ment on the general subject would be 
made with the Speaker in the Chair. 
It might, perhaps, be inconvenient to 
take that course in regard to the Army 
and Navy Estimates; but as for the 
Education Estimates the course adopted 
was the one intended by the Govern- 
ment, and communicated to many Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is aware 
that on the occasion of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Rochester a general 
desire was expressed on the part of the 
House that the Statement relating to the 
Civil Service Estimates should be made 
with the Speaker in the Chair. The 
Estimates now to be proposed are a 
branch of the Civil Service Estimates, 
and it apears to me that the House is, 
by the course proposed, carrying into 
effect the desire that appeared to be ex- 
pressed on the former occasion. But 
whether the same course should be 
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adopted with regard to the Army and 
Navy Estimates is a question to be fur- 
ther considered by the House. It would 
not be irregular for the noble Lord to 
make a general Statement with the 
Speaker in the Chair, although that 
course has not been ordinarily followed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK submitted 
that as Votes 1, 2, and 10 of Class IV. 
were alone specified on the Notice Paper 
it was not at all expected that the noble 
Lord would make his general Statement 
before going into Committee. Besides, 
a number of hon. Gentlemen had placed 
upon the Paper Notices of Motion on 
going into Committee ; and if the course 
now proposed were adopted it would be 
another infringement upon the rights of 
private Members. He therefore pro- 
tested against it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
that the course proposed to be taken 
does not necessarily shut out Amend- 
ments on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply. It would still be competent for 
hon. Members to bring them forward. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought so important 
a change as was now proposed ought 
not to be made without due considera- 
tion, as it might prove an inconvenient 
precedent with regard to the other Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH reminded the 
House that the noble Lord was exactly 
following the course pressed upon the 
Government by the House almost unani- 
mously on the introduction, earlier in the 
Session, of the Civil Service Estimates. 
Upon that occasion he expressly stated 
that he did not propose to go into any 
explanation of the Education Estimates, 
because they would be explained by the 
noble Lord. The Government had sim- 
ply acted in compliance with the wishes 
of the House, and desired only to secure 
that the statement should be made, as 
hon. Members had expected it to be 
made, in a@ manner most to the ad- 
vantage and convenience of the majority 
of the House. Both the hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac) and the 
highest authorities of the House con- 
curred in thinking the course taken 
most conducive to the proper manage- 
ment of the public Business. The Esti- 
mates could be thoroughly discussed, 
both generally and in detail; and the 
Government had relieved the House of 
the uncertainty as to the time when the 
statement would be made, ‘without in 





the slightest degree interfering with the 
full liberty of Members to raise ques- 
tions upon the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. He thought, then, 
that the House would feel that the 
arrangement, having received the ap- 
proval of the Speaker and other high 
authorities, was, on the whole, fit and 
proper. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that hav- 
ing already spoken he would put himself 
in Order by concluding with a Motion. 
What the Secretary of the Treasury had 
just stated as the chief reason why the 
course now proposed should be taken 
was exactly the reason why it should not 
be taken without Notice. The House 
had no expectation that such a course 
would be adopted. There were grounds 
for taking the course now proposed in 
the case of the Civil Service Estimates, 
which covered a very large field, and 
with regard to which a preliminary State- 
ment by the Secretary to the Treasury 
was desirable and useful; but those 
reasons did not apply to the Education 
Vote any more than to the Army or 
Navy Estimates. He did not say that 
it might not be desirable in the case of 
all these large Votes that the Minister 
should make his Statement before going 
into Committee; but he contended that 
such a precedent should not be made at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon in a small 
House, and without the slightest warn- 
ing. He had not the slightest idea that 
such a course would be taken, and if the 
intention had been generally known, he 
believed the attendance of Members 
would be much larger than it was at 
present. When a Statement was made 
in Committee the restrictions to speeches 
did not apply which applied when the 
Speaker was in the Chair. In order to 
record his protest against such an im- 
portant change being made without the 
slightest Notice he should move the Ad- 
journment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to waste all 
the morning in talking over what seemed 
to him—he did not like to use the ex- 
pression which rose to his lips about it. 
All he would say was, he could not for 
the life of him understand what the right 
hon, Gentleman’s objection was, The 
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right hon. Gentleman said, that if the 
Statement was made with the Speaker in 
the Chair there was not the same oppor- 
tunity for discussion as with the Chair- 
man of Committees in the’Chair. But 
not a single sixpence could be taken with 
the Speaker in the Chair. The money 
must be voted with the Chairman in the 
Chair, and therefore there would be the 
same opportunity of discussion as before. 
But it was not worth while to waste time, 
and if it was the wish of the House that 
his noble Friend should not make his 
Statement with the Speaker in the Chair, 
he would not proceed with it. The 
course which his noble Friend proposed 
to take was made in accordance with the 
strongly expressed wish of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite below the Gangway in the 
case of the Civil Service Estimates; and 
it really seemed to him that the objection 
which had been taken was one of the 
most extraordinary he had ever heard. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, if there 
was any waste of time it arose from the 
action of the Government. Although he 
was in communication with the noble 
Lord last evening he had not been in- 
formed that this course was about to be 
taken. 

Mr. ISAAC said, he had heard last 
night from an hon. Member opposite 
that the noble Lord intended to make 
his Statement with the Speaker in the 
Chair. This was the first intimation he 
had of such intention, consequently 
hon. Gentlemen opposite must have been 
aware that such was to be the course of 
procedure before it was known on this 
side of the House. He (Mr. Isaac) had 
considered the present state of Public 
Business the obstruction to all legisla- 
tion, and the impossibility of being 
able to fully discuss his Question, and 
he should not proceed with the Mo- 
tion of which he had given Notice to the 
effect that it was desirable that the ex- 
penditure for the Departments of Science 
and Art should not be exclusively con- 
fined to London, Dublin, and Edinburgh; 
but he would bring it forward next Ses- 
sion as aSubstantive Motion, instead of 
then going into Committee of Supply, 
particularly as his right hon. Friends 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Vice President of the Council had 
given him an assurance that the matter 
should be considered during the Recess. 

Mr. RAIKES expressed his opinion 
that a more salutary change in the course 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of Publie Business than that which the 
noble Lord had proposed could not be 
made. It was unreasonable, consider. 
ing the great length at which hon. Mem- 
bers explained their individual opinions 
on a great public question like Educa- 
tion, that the only person presumed to 
be disqualified from expressing his sen- 
timents was the Minister who knew more 
about the matter than anyone in the 
House. When wesaw the Paper loaded 
with Notices, were we to be told that the 
Minister was to be the only one pre- 
cluded from raising a discussion before 
the Speaker left the Chair, and from 
dealing with questions raised by hon. 
Members ? 

’ Mr. CHILDERS said, it appeared to 
him to be a very different thing for the 
House to decide that a certain course 
should be followed after due Notice, and 
for a Minister without Notice to take a 
course purely arbitrary. When the 
Navy Estimates were before the House, 
it was stated that the Minister would 
deal with certain questions when the 
House went into Committee; but when 
the House was in Committee, a point of 
Order was raised, and the Minister was 
not able to deal with them. If that was 
done on one branch of the Estimates, it 
might be done also on another. 

Viscount SANDON said, he hoped 
the House would not go into a discus- 
sion of the point onits merits. His only 
object had been the convenience of the 
House; but if the House thought it 
would be inconvenient for him to make 
his statement out of Committee it was 
sufficient, and the Government would at 
once withdraw. It was only following 
the course pursued with regard to the 
Civil Service Estimates, and he thought 
it was sufficiently announced to the 
House by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury on a former occasion that the pro- 
posed course with regard to the Edu- 
cation Estimates would be adopted. It 
was undesirable to waste time in discuss- 
ing the point. He, however, thought 
that, instead of wasting time and stifling 
discussion, it would facilitate Business 
and give a double opportunity of discuss- 
ing the subject, once on the whole of 
the Estimates, and subsequently on each 
Vote when in Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the change 
was not made at the earnest solicitation 
of hon. Members below the Gangway. 
The hon. Member for: Rochester (Mr, 
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Goldsmid) asked that the Civil Service 
Estimates should be taken the same as 
the Army and Navy Estimates, and that 
a general Statement only should be made 
before going into Committee, but only 
at the beginning, in the same way as 
was done with the Army and Navy 
Estimates, and not as was being now 


proposed. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TRAINING COLLEGES.— RESOLUTION. 
Mr. B. SAMUELSON moved the 


following Resolution :— 

“That the English Education Code, by re- 
quiring that all students of training colleges 
receiving Government aid must reside within 
such colleges, a condition not imposed by the 
Scotch Code, and by withholding from graduates 
of universities the encouragement offered by the 
Scotch Code to enter on the profession of Ele- 
mentary Teachers, tends to increase the cost of 
the erection and maintenance of these colleges, 
and to diminish the number of duly qualified 
teachers.” 

The hon. Member observed, that unless 
some change such as he suggested were 
made in the English Education Code, it 
would be found extremely difficult to 
supply the elementary schools in this 
country with a sufficient number of 
trained teachers. Comparing the appli- 
cations for admission and the actual 
number of admissions to training schools 
in England and Scotland, he found that 
in 1876 the number of successful candi- 
dates in Scotland was 646, of whom no 
less than 519 were admitted into the 
Seotch training schools; whereas in Eng- 
land it was necessary to reject 42 per 
cent of the candidates who had success- 
fully passed the examination for admis- 
sion, the proportion rejected in Scotland 
being only 20 per cent. It could not be 
said there was an over-supply of trained 
teachers in England or in Scotland. In 
the latter the supply, which was certainly 
not in excess of the demand, amounted 
to 1 in 96 of the children in the schools ; 
whereas in England there was only one 
trained teacher for 128 children. In 
England for eight elementary teachers 
there was but one in training for the 
profession ; whilst in Scotland for four 
elementary teachers there was one student 
in training. Therefore, if there was no 
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excess of trained teachers in Scotland, it 
was clear that in England there must 
be a great deficiency in the supply. 
That deficiency, he believed, could be 
supplied if the English training schools 
were assimilated to those of Scotland. 
In England every student must be 
boarded within the College; but in Scot- 
land there was no requirement of that 
nature. In England the cost of training 
one student was £383 a-head; but in 
Scotland it only amounted to £26 a-head. 
If the Scotch system were adopted in 
this country, he believed the National 
Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society would be prepared to 
meet the increasing demand for space 
in their training schools, and would pro- 
vide the necessary accommodation, which 
they would be able to do at much less 
cost than the present. If the school 
boards in large towns were given the 
power of establishing day training schools 
for those who were to be employed as 
teachers in their own schools, great faci- 
lities would be afforded for the training 
of elementary teachers. Within the 
last four years 100 trained graduates 
of Scotch Universities had entered 
into the profession of elementary 
teachers, and so important was the pri- 
vilege deemed by the Universities of 
Scotland, that they had united in drawing 
up a scheme of instruction for elemen- 
tary teachers, which they had submitted 
to the Lord President of the Council. 
He had seen the scheme, which he con- 
sidered to be a good and sound one, and 
he hoped the noble Lord would tell them 
that it had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. He hoped they would receive an 
assurance from the noble Lord that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
consider, with a view to their abolition, 
the distinctions that at present existed 
between the Scotch and the English 
Education Codes, to the disadvantage 
of England, for which no adequate 
reason had been assigned, and which he 
regarded as a blot on the system of 
elementary education in England. 

Mr. M‘LAREN seconded the Amend- 
ment. He wished to state that ho con- 
curred entirely with the remarks of the 
hon. Member on the advantages of the 
Normal Schools and Colleges in Scotland, 
and could certify that the Scotch system 
worked exceedingly well, and much 
better than any system of Colleges for 
students, where there would be an orna- 
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mental building with corridors and 
public rooms, and other expensive archi- 
tectural arrangements. If the expense 
were calculated, it would be found that 
it would cost less for a student to share 
a small house as a lodger than to 
enter a large College. He must warn 
the noble Lord against relying upon 
the advantages gained by young men 
at Universities as being sufficient to 
make good teachers. The people in 
Scotland viewed the training of teachers 
with very great jealousy. It was not 
necessary that they should be learned 
men, but they should be practical and 
good teachers. Many who had attended 
the Universities and were very learned 
made very bad teachers. If, therefore, 
the noble Lord placed too much reliance 
on University training, he would fall 
into an error which might prove dis- 
advantageous. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the English Education Code, by requiring 
that all students of training colleges receiving 
Government aid must reside within such col- 
leges, a condition not imposed by the Scotch 
Code, and by withholding from graduates of 
universities the encouragement offered by the 
Scotch Code to enter on the profession of Ele- 
mentary Teachers, tends to increase the cost of 
the erection and maintenance of these colleges, 
and to diminish the number of duly qualified 
teachers,” —(Mr. Samuelson, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Viscount SANDON said, the subject 
had been already discussed this Session, 
and the opinions of many leading Mem- 
bers of the House were pretty well 
known. The differences between the 


English and Scotch Code were, for the | & 


most part, matters in which the Depart- 
ment had no option. It was bound by 
the Scotch Act to recognize attendance 
at the Scotch Universities. Some con- 
sideration had to be paid to the habits 
and customs of a country, and the usage 
was one which suited Scotland; but 
while it would not have been wise to 
upset it, it did not follow that it would 
suit this country. The English system 
started on the assumption that boarding- 
houses were abstractedly the best. The 
moral training of young men and women 
was a serious matter; it was of the ut- 
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most importance that they should not be 
scattered about towns in chance lodging. 


houses, and that they should be gathered 
together under the supervision of good 
and trained teachers. There was every 
prospect of an ample supply of well- 
trained teachers for a few years, the 
present supply being calculated to be suffi- 
cient for the ‘‘waste” incident to a staff 
of 25,000. There was an ample supply 
of male teachers, but the increase in the 
number of small schools and girls’ 
schools might render it necessary to 
augment the arrangements for the sup- 
ply of female teachers. No request had 
been made by an English University for 
arrangements similar to those which ex- 
isted in Scotland; he did not imagine 
Oxford or Cambridge was likely to make 
such a request, and the Department 
would not be able to entertain such a 
proposal from a University which was 
merely an examining body, and did not 
engage to take the oversight of the 
morals of the young people committed 
to its charge. Of the staff of 12,400 
scholars under instruction about 8,000 
came from Training Colleges and 4,000 
from other sources. The hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren) had use- 
fully called attention to the danger of 
taking mere University men as teachers 
without due securities for their effi- 
ciency. At present grants were made 
to Scotch Training Schools only, and 
not to the students personally, and 
were not paid until the students who 
earned them for their school, after ex- 
amination by the Department, actually 
became teachers, and went through a 
two years’ course of probation. The 
Scotch Universities proposed that Bur- 
saries should be established for indi- 
vidual students, to enable them to attend 
University classes for two years without 
oing to a Training School. They also 
asked that the Bursars should be ex- 
amined by the University, and that a 
diploma, granted by the University, 
should be accepted by the Department 
as equivalent to a teachers’ certificate. 
They also proposed that the Bursars 
should make a ‘declaration of agree- 
ment” to follow the profession of a 
teacher, in consideration of the public 
money i te upon their education. These 
proposals represented the course which 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh very 
wisely appeared to deprecate. The first 
objection taken by the Department was 
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that the proposal failed to secure due 
supervision—in such towns, for example, 
as Glasgow and Edinburgh—of the stu- 
dents, who were young men of from 18 
to 21 years of age. It also failed to 
secure any practical training in the art 
of teaching and any instruction in sub- 
jects essential for teachers of elementary 
schools, but lying outside of the Uni- 
versity course. There was also no secu- 
rity that these young men would receive 
any religious instruction. Another ob- 
jection was that there was no real secu- 
rity that the students would follow the 
calling of a teacher after they had been 
trained for it at the public cost. The 
Education Department also felt that the 
proposal, so far as it removed the élite 
of the Queen’s scholars from the Train- 
ing Colleges, not only discredited insti- 
tutions which had done thoroughly well 
a great work for the elementary educa- 
tion of the country, but rendered useless 
much of the large expenditure which 
had been contributed by the public funds 
and the voluntary promoters of education 
in Scotland towards the foundation of 
these training schools. The proportion 
given by the Government towards these 
Training Colleges had been £20,000, 
and the sum raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions had been £30,000. The Edu- 
cation Department wished, however, to 
meet the views of the Scotch Universities 
as far as possible, and they proposed in 
the first place to allow the Queen’s 
scholars greater freedom in attending 
the Universities during the five months 
of their winter session by removing the 
restriction on the number of classes 
(two) in which they might be enrolled. 
It was proposed in the next place to dis- 
tinguish by some special mark in the 
class list of the examination for Queen’s 
Scholarships the candidates whose pro- 
ficiency in special subjects, such as Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, appeared to 
qualify them for attending University 
classes. The third proposal was that 
such Queen’s scholars should be allowed 
—not required—to attend classes in these 
subjects in a University, and relieved 
still further than at present from at- 
tending the Training School classes 
during the University Session. Lastly, 
it was proposed that existing arrange- 
ments as to their religious, practical, and 
professional training, and the payment 
for the students, should remain on the 


Training Colleges. 
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scholars were to continue to be regarded 
in all respects. as students of the Train- 
ing Schools, but would be permitted if 
qualified to receive a larger share of 
their education at the hands of the Uni- 
versities than present arrangements al- 
lowed. He hoped that the hon. Member 
for Banbury (Mr. B. Samuelson) and 
hon. Members for Scotland would ad- 
mit that the Department had done 
what it could to meet the reason- 
able demands of the Scotch Universi- 
ties, although they could not give up 
their objections to the previous proposal 
of the Universities. Everything now 
pointed to a large and adequate supply 
of thoroughly trained teachers, who 
should be worthy to take charge of the 
intellects as well as the moral and reli- 
gious education of children. Schools 
would be gradually left more and more 
in the hands of the school-teachers, as it 
was becoming more and more the prac- 
tice to confide the management of the 
school to the teachers. He knew that 
the only object of his hon. Friend was 
to obtain as good teachers as possible 
for the schools; but it was the duty of 
the Department to secure a due and 
adequate supply of teachers without 
making a great revolution in our system 
of English teaching. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked that the 
noble Lord was under a misapprehen- 
sion in assuming that the moral and the 
religious training of the Scotch schools 
was less perfect than in England, for 
the Governing Bodies of those schools 
took the greatest care to secure the 
proper moral training of the young 
people committed to their care. The 
best evidence that that object was at- 
tained was to be found in the fact that 
many of the teachers trained in these 
schools were employed in England, and 
none gave greater satisfaction than 
those who had been trained in the 
Scotch institutions. He wished also to 
refer to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), where 
he seemed rather to undervalue Univer- 
sity training. He should regret if it 
were to go forth that any disregard was 
shown in Scotland to University train- 
ing. While the training of teachers in 
the art of communicating instruction to 
their pupils was fully valued, it was 
important that the highest possible 


acquirements should be attained by those 
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of the young. How could that be done 
better than by instructing them in the 
highest branches of knowledge? He 
thanked the noble Lord for the encou- 
ragement he was prepared to give, and 
hoped he would continue to progress in 
the same direction. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that at 
the commencement of the Session he had 
expressed his views, pretty clearly on 
this question, and he would now only 
briefly state why he should support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Banbury. 
The noble Lord had not met the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member by statistics. 
From the statistics in the Report, he 
(Mr. Forster) should have come to a 
different conclusion to that of the noble 
Lord. There were a very considerable 
number of teachers who were not trained 
at the training schools. The Report 
showed that 24 per cent of the male, 
and nearly 37 per cent of the female 
teachers, did not receive their education 
at those institutions. He thought, in 
all probability, that would continue to 
be the case. There was no doubt that 
the Training Colleges had become filled, 
and had responded to a considerable 
extent to the increased demand; but he 
thought the Department itself did not 
look forward to their fully meeting the 
demand. The chief reason for his 
supporting the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was, that he thought the present 
restrictions in the English Code, as com- 
pared with the Scotch Code, threw ob- 
stacles in the way of better training 
being given to those who did not go to 
the present Training Colleges. He did 
not see why the Department should not 
try the experiment of having day Train- 
ing Colleges in large towns. The effect 
would be that side by side with the 
present Training Colleges we should 
have a number of day Colleges or 
Halls, in which there would be scho- 
lastic teaching in which young men and 
young women would also serve an ap- 
prenticeship to the art of teaching, and 
in which care would be taken that they 
were well looked after during the period 
they were receiving instruction, a-result 
which might be secured by providing 
that they should not be admitted into 
these day Colleges unless upon the re- 
sponsibility of the managers. By that 
means we should, he thought, be able 
to get teachers beyond the supply now 
furnished by the Training Colleges with 
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as great proficiency and, at the same 
time, at a much less cost. He regretted 
to hear the noble Lord say that he could 
not listen to any of those suggestions 
because of the necessity of keeping up 
in this country security for religious 
teaching; for if the Vote for Training 
Colleges were to be based upon that 
argument, he strongly suspected that 
no Education Department would be able 
to maintain its position. He was as 
anxious as anyone that our teachers 
should receive religious instruction ; but 
at present there was nothing which 
made it necessary that Training Col- 
leges should give religious instruction, 
although, of course, we were glad to 
know that they diddo so. He believed, 
he might add, that there would be great 
difficulty in increasing the number of 
Training Colleges, unless some means 
were provided by which young men and 
women might be trained for the profes- 
sion of teaching without being compelled 
to go to a denominational College. The 
question of expense, too, was not a 
slight one. The cost of training an 
English teacher was nearly £39, while 
the Scotch teacher cost little more than 
£25, and he saw no reason why a sys- 
tem which had been found to work well 
in Scotland should not be introduced 
into the English Code. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
78: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 229.) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
BOARDS—SELECTION OF SUBJECTS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, who had 
given Notice of his intention to move— 


‘‘ That it is desirable to modify the Education 
Code in such a manner as to give School Boards 
and Committees more latitude in the selection 
of subjects, and in determining the order and 
mode in which those subjects should be taught,” 


said, that, though he was prevented by 
the Forms of the House from moving his 
Resolution, he desired to direct the at- 
tention of the House to this important 
question. It was true that a number of 
so-called special subjects were nominally 
permitted to be taught; but it was, he 
feared, evident that practically the Sche- 
dule to the Code must remain a dead let- 
ter. Until the last year or two, reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic were the only 
compulsory subjects; and regarding 
others, the school managers were allowed 
to select anything they pleased out of a 
certain list. Suddenly, however, with- 
out any reason given, or any discussion 
in this House, this discretion had been 
abrogated, and history, geography, and 
grammar, or two of them, were made 
compulsory. Now this regulation prac- 
tically excluded other subjects; because, 
according to the last Report of the 
Education Department, which dealt with 
the year before the present Code came 
into operation, only 13 children in the 
whole of England were sent in for ex- 
amination in more than two subjects. 
Practically, almost all discretion and all 
power in these matters had been taken 
from the local school managers, and con- 
eentrated in the Privy Council. He 
doubted whether, under any circum- 
stances, it would be desirable thus to 
stereotype one form of education for 
every school in the Kingdom ; but surely 
we ought not to do so without being 
very clear as to the best system. There 
was, however, very great difference 
of opinion on this head. The first 
authority to which he would refer, was 
that of a Committee of that House. It 
was presided over by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Banbury (Mr. B. Sa- 
muelson), and, after careful inquiry, 
they reported that, in their opinion, 
“elementary instruction in the phe- 
nomena of nature should be given in 
elementary schools.” The next autho- 
rity which he would quote was the Royal 
Commission, presided over by the Duke 
of Devonshire, which unanimously re- 
commended that more substantial en- 
couragement should be given to the 
teaching of the rudiments of science in 
our elementary schools. In Scotland, 
too, great dissatisfaction was felt with 
the present system. At the last Con- 
ference of elementary teachers, held in 
London, and very numerously attended, 
it was resolved that the system of 
payment ‘“‘embodied in the Code is 
unsound in principle and injurious to the 
progress of true education.”” The In- 
spectors of schools differed greatly as to 
the most suitable subjects. Even in 


regard to geography, they were not 
unanimous. This, as asubject, was said to 
lend itself very much to ‘‘cram.” One 
of the Inspectors gave in support some 
very amusing answers, 
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in answer to a question of ‘‘ What are 
mountains and rivers ?”’ one girl replied 
that ‘‘ Mountains in some parts of the 
world are very useful. In Africa, for 
instance, they shoot out gold.” Of rivers 
she had not so favourable an opinion, 
though she thought ‘‘ they were all very 
well in some countries where there was 
very little rain.”” He confessed, however, 
that he thought geography a very good 
subject, though he was not convinced 
that it ought to be continued during the 
whole course, to the exclusion of other 
subjects. The mere skeleton of history 
taught in our elementary schools con- 
tained little more than dates, wars, and 
murders; but dates and crimes no more 
constituted the history of a nation than 
sinews and bones made a man. As re- 
garded grammar, the Inspectors were by 
no means agreed, and many of them, it 
would seem from the Report, even a 
majority, were strongly against it. After 
referring to the mode in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fearon, grammar was to be 
taught, the hon. Baronet proceeded to 
point out that language had been cre- 
ated and perfected by use and not by 
study. Ifour ancestors had been edu- 
cated under the system of the noble 
Lord, our language would be far less 
terse, and would have attained far less 
convenience than fortunately it had ac- 
quired. But, if the best authorities dis- 
approved of grammar, which the Educa- 
tion Department had rendered almost 
compulsory, there seemed a very general 
agreement that literature—which they 
had excluded—was the very best of all 
the subjects. Mr. Currey thought it ‘‘ as 
useful and satisfactory as any,’ and 
would like to see greater encouragement 
given to it. Mr. Williams preferred it 
to any of the other subjects. Literature, 
however, would be almost excluded by 
the present Code. It was}true that the 
children had to learn a certain number 
of lines by heart. That was all very 
well, but it was not literature. Again, in 
the teeth of strong Reports by a Com- 
mittee of that House, and by a Royal 
Commission, in favour of teaching 
elementary science in schools, the Code 
was so framed that science was practi- 
cally excluded. Now, did Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors approve of this? Not at all. 
Mr. Danby regretted— 


“the entire absence of any attempt to 
teach the smallest rudiments of experimental 
science. The consequent atrophy of one set of 
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faculties is a result to be much deplored. I 
humbly submit to your Lordships the advisa- 
bility of directly encouraging in the school 
course such kind and amount of teaching as will 
furnish scholars with the acquaintance with the 
primary conceptions of physical science.” 


Mr. Legard said— 


‘One of the weakest points about our English 
elementary education is its unscientific character; 
the idea that there is such a thing as a science 
of education is quite a novel one, and our back- 
wardness in this respect is one of the reasons 
why the results in schools are not more satis- 
factory.” 

He had referred at some length to the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
because their views would have great 
weight with the House; but there was 
one class whose opinions were entitled 
to even greater consideration—namely, 
the children themselves. They might 
trust to the instincts of healthy, sensible 
children in the selection of food for the 
mind, as well as for the body. They 
knew what they could assimilate, and 
the present system being essentially 
bookish, overtaxed their memory, but ap- 
pealed neither to their reason nor to their 
imagination, andwas therefore distasteful 
to them. Now, it was noticeable that 
in the Scotch Schedule there were five 
subjects, and in the Irish no less than 
10, which were entirely excluded from 
England. The Education Department 
might, indeed, say that they had not the 
same control in Ireland, but that argu- 
ment could not apply to Scotland. 
Again, domestic economy was confined 
to the girls. It included, according to 
the rules laid down, a knowledge of 
‘‘ Food, clothing and its materials, the 
dwelling, cleansing, and ventilation.” 
Why should not boys learn about clean- 
liness and ventilation, the management of 
income, expenditure, andsaving? Surely, 
these subjects were most important. He 
also pointed out the inconvenience of 
the minute and stringent rules laid down 
by the Department. For instance, what- 
ever subject a school determined to take 
up, it had to conform to the most minute 
rules as to the mode in which that sub- 
ject was to be taught, and the order of 
succession in which various parts of it 
were to be taken up. A specified part 
was to be taken in the first year, another 
in the second, and a third in a third. 
But that arrangement would work very 
ill in the numerous class of schools in 
which only about 20 or 380 children 
would learn some special subject, as 
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the Code would practically require 
them to be divided into three sepa- 
rate classes. He deprecated, therefore, 
these minute rules, and maintained 
that even if the highest authorities 
were agreed as to the best system, 
it would not be wise to lay it down as 
an imperative and universal rule. Her 
Majesty’s Government had recognized 
this principle by having a different Code 
for each of the Three Kingdoms; but 
different parts of England differed from 
one another at least as much as Dum- 
fries from Northumberland. Surely in 
an agricultural school agriculture ought 
not to be excluded ; while in mining and 
manufacturing districts a certain amount 
of chemical or physical instruction, bear- 
ing on the staple industries, would not be 
out of place. Again, much would depend 
on the character of the master. Dean 
Dawes and Mr. Henslowe had created 
schools proverbial for excellence. In 
both cases great weight was attached 
to elementary science, and the schools 
had been very successful. He did not 
on that account propose that elementary 
science should be made compulsory, but 
he submitted that it ought not to be 
excluded. Many persons regretted that 
School Committee elections turned so 
much on theological questions; but, 
under existing arrangements, who could 
wonder at this? School boards had, in 
fact, scarcely any voice in educational 
questions. It was most desirable 
that the best men and women should 
consent to act on school boards; but 
how could they be expected to do so, if 
deprived of the most important of their 
legitimate functions. Again, it was ad- 
mitted that, under the old system, the 
masses of the school might have been 
neglected in some cases and attention 
given too exclusively to the clever ones; 
but was there not now a danger of fall- 
ing into the opposite and more fatal 
error of neglecting the masses forthesake 
of the stupid children? He would not 
disguise from the House that the present 
system of elementary education was 
very far from being his own ideal. Not 
that he wished to make education more 
laborious, more difficult, or more ab- 
struse. Far fromit. The present sys- 
tem overtaxed the children; it wearied 
memory, neglected imagination, and 
discouraged thought. The subjects 
taught had too little reference to 
the realities of life.. The wearisome 
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monotony of dates and battles, the ab- 
struse technicalities of grammar, were 
more trying, more difficult to children 
than the subjects he recommended. He 
did not, however, ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to substitute other subjects 
for those which they had chosen ; all he 
said was, Do not unnecessarily impose 
on schools a system as to the wisdom of 
which, to say the least of it, there are 
grave doubts, and do not deprive school 
managers of the power they have 
hitherto exercised, and which you your- 
selves admit they have used with judg- 
ment. He would urge as modifications 
of the Code that grammar, history, and 
geography should be restored to the 
Schedule. The result would be that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic would 
be the compulsory subjects, and school 
managers would select and arrange the 
other subjects as they thought best. 
The instructions contained in the Code 
as regarded the mode of teaching the 
special subjects should be regarded as 
suggestive merely, leaving the actual 
details to be settled between the school 
authorities and the Inspector. Chemistry 
and agriculture should be added to the 
list of special subjects, and in some of 
the manufacturing and mining districts 
elementary classes bearing on the special 
industry of the locality might be de- 
sirable. Agriculture was included in the 
Irish Code, and the Irish Board had pro- 
duced a very excellent little book on the 
subject. At any rate, it was a curious 
commentary on the present system that 
so many subjects which were included in 
Ireland should be forbidden in Eng- 
land. Finally, boys should not be ex- 
cluded from the classes on domestic 
economy. The noble Lord might say 
that it was not desirable to disturb the 
Code again. That would be a strong 
argument, if any new conditions were 
proposed; but the noble Lord would 
in candour admit that it was no ar- 
gument against a relaxation. The course 
he ventured to suggest would im- 
pose no new duties or conditions on 
school managers or on school committees. 
Those who preferred the present system 
would continue to act as at present. 
Thus the alteration could not reasonably 
be objected to from that point of view. 
He did not ask that education should be 
made more difficult, or more abstruse. 
Quite the reverse. He wished to see it 
made more amusing, and he thought that 
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explanations should be given of the 
simple phenomena of nature, of day and 
night, summer and winter, of dews and 
frost, of the properties of air and water, of 
the simple rules which regulate health, 
of the nature of the simpler processes of 
agriculture, of the different sorts of soil, 
and of the common domestic animals. 
All he asked was that while reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were compulsory, 
Boards and Committees should be per- 
mitted to select such of the other special 
subjects as they might prefer, and should 
teach them as they might think best. He 
would trouble the House with only one 
more quotation—from the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Lord, speaking in the House, 
had said— 

“Tt became the House well to consider what 

might be the effect of interfering with the habit 
of self-government by the people of England. 
It appeared to him that the Society of Educa- 
tion, that school of philosophers, were, with all 
their vaunted intellect and learning, fast return- 
ing to the system of a barbarous a sys- 
tem of paternal government. Wherever was 
found what was called a paternal government, 
was found a State education. It had 
been discovered that the best way to insure im- 
plicit obedience was to commence tyranny in the 
nursery. ‘The truth was that, where everything 
was left to the Government, the subject became 
a machine.” 
But this was just what the noble Lord 
himself was now doing, and Her 
Majesty’s Government, that ‘‘ school of 
philosophers’ were too prone to cen- 
tralization. They were depriving local 
authorities of duties and functions 
which they had hitherto exercised. 
Local self-government, however, was 
the basis of political freedom; and 
in the cause of freedom, no less than in 
that of education, he hoped the House 
would approve the policy which he had 
advocated. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, what he under- 
stood the hon. Baronet to suggest was 
that power should be given to school 
boards and managers of schools to make 
a larger selection of subjects beyond 
those which the Code made imperative 
with a view to interest the children. 
There were now 10 of those subjects, 
and there were three or four with regard 
to which a very large discretion was 
exercised by managers of schools. There 
were many thousands of children who 
were now receiving instruction in Latin, 
Mathematics, Animal Physiology, and 
Domestic Economy. He found from the 
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Returns made to the Department that 
34,000 children had presented them- 
selves in English literature, 5,000 in 
Mathematics, and 5,200 in Animal Phy- 
siology. There was, therefore, at present, 
a large power of selection. The hon. 
Baronet wished that there should be less 
dictation and more liberty with regard 
to this choice of subjects. There was, 
however, very considerable liberty in 
this respect, and the hon. Baronet and 
the House should never forget that over 
the children in the elementary schools 
we could have control only until they 
were 13 years of age, and that of 26,400 
children presented in the 6th standard 
no fewer than 19,000 failed in one or 
other of the three elementary subjects— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. And 
if we were to widen the area of selec- 
tion with regard to the subjects in the 
fourth Schedule of the Code we must not 
conceal from ourselves that it would ne- 
cessarily involve either a larger expendi- 
ture in providing additional masters or 
the straining of the powers of the pre- 
sent masters and certificated teachers, 
who were already worked hard enough, 
and which he would be very sorry to see 
done. When we had got such a large 
number of children who were not up in 
the standard subjects, he thought it use- 
less to add special subjects which they 
were not likely to be able to assimilate. 
The Inspectors and all who had most 
experience in the working of our schools 
told us that the elementary subjects were 
far from being thoroughly learnt; and 
therefore we ought to take care that a 
higher standard should be attained in 
those subjects before we went further. 
In the School Board of London, taking 
simply the teaching power, each child 
cost £2 12s. per annum, or at the rate 
of 1s. per week. Of that 1s. 2d. was 
paid by private means, as the fees in 
the board schools averaged 2d. per week, 
and the remaining 10d. was borne by 
the public funds. He did not grudge 
that money if the children were properly 
taught. But when five-sixths of the cost 
of elementary teaching came from the 
public funds, it was time they looked at 
the manner in which the money was 
spent. He was afraid if they widened 
the area so as to include the extra sub- 
jects proposed by the hon. Baronet they 
would be giving the children of trades- 
men and upper servants, for a contri- 
bution of 2d. per week, an education 
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such as he could only get for his boy at 
Eton, though the parents were per- 
fectly able to pay the full cost of their 
children’s education. If they altered 
the Code under pressure in this matter 
they would be landed in a system which 
the rate and taxpayers of England would 
not at all fancy. It was idle to suppose 
that they could increase the area of these 
extra subjects without considerably in- 
creasing their teaching power, and that 
would necessarily greatly add to the 
expense. He therefore felt it to be his 
duty to oppose the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER thought 
there was great force in the observations 
of his hon. Friend (Sir John Lubbock), 
which was not in any degree weakened 
by the contention of the hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House. The 
question of expense he considered they 
might safely leave to the local authori- 
ties. The proposal was not that the 
school boards should be compelled to 
teach these subjects, but that they should 
be permitted to teach them, and there- 
fore the argument of expense did not 
come in. He wished to call attention to 
the importance of promoting instruction 
in domestic economy in the public Ele- 
mentary Schools, and chiefly as regarded 
cookery. He could speak with some 
authority on the matter, having for the 
last three or four years paid great atten- 
tion toit. He had acted as Chairman 
of the Committee for carrying out the 
Training School of Cookery at South 
Kensington. In March last 2,444 pupils 
had passed through that school, and 
cookery schools were now established in 
nearly all large towns in England and 
Scotland. Of the printed recipes for 
different dishes there were sold last year 
at South Kensington School, at 1d. each, 
38,000 copies. In December they estab- 
lished 15 local classes in and about the 
Metropolis, the success of which had 
been most remarkable. The attendance 
had exceeded 13,000, chiefly the wives 
of small shopkeepers. The fees ranged 
from 2d. to 6d. But the wives of arti- 
zans were, of all others, the class spe- 
cially interested, and there seemed to be 
great difficulty in getting them to attend 
those classes. The only way to get at 
them would be to teach cookery in school. 
That was the opinion of some of the 
school boards in the country. The Lon- 
don School Board had last year estab- 
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lished four local centres for teaching 
cookery. In order that real and lasting 
good might be done by instruction in 
cookery, it must be given by persons 
who had themselves been specially 
taught. There had been sent to the 
Department many memorials thanking 
the Government for the valuable recog- 
nition it had given, and urging it to go 
further. Previously theoretical informa- 
tion respecting food and its preparations 
had been disseminated, and the subject 
had been connected with clothing and 
materials for clothing, and it was thought 
that food might be made a separate 
subject, and payments made for prac- 
tical instruction in the same manner as 
for the teaching of elementary sciences. 
The principles of agriculture had been 
added to the list of special subjects ; and 
as regarded the practical result there 
was an essential correspondence between 
agriculture and the preparation of food. 
An increase in the number of instruc- 
tors was necessary, but the cost of that 
increase would be comparatively slight, 
for a good instructor could teach a very 
large number of persons. It would also 
be necessary to have special Inspectors 
to see that the work was thoroughly and 
efficiently done. Although cookery was 
a very important matter, it did not take 
long to learn. A very few days were 
sufficient for the purpose; but, when 
learnt, its application made a wonderful 
differencé in the working man’s home, 
and it was on that account he believed 
it worth while doing what he could to 
induce the Government to encourage the 
study of it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — ALLOW- 
ANCES AND PENSIONS OF TEACHERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY, who had 


given Notice of his intention to call at- 
tention to the restrictions placed on the 
allowance of pensions to teachers; and 
to move— 

“That it is desirable to relax the restrictions 


imposed on the allowance of pensions to teachers 
of elementary schools,” 


said, notwithstanding the generous con- 
cessions that had been made by the noble 
Lord in favour of the representations 
which had been made to him, there was 
still considerable irritation and soreness 
among teachers, because the value of 
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those concessions was diminished by con- 
ditions which operated to the prejudice 
of some of the most deserving teachers. 
One condition was that an applicant 
for a pension must be a certificated 
teacher at the time of the application, 
and this told with great hardship on 
those who after long service had resigned 
before the Minute was issued. Another 
condition was that an applicant must 
have been continously employed in teach- 
ing from the 9th of May, 1862; and 
many a career of long and valuable 
service had been interrupted by excep- 
tional circumstances. He thought their 
case deserving of the consideration of 
the Vice President of the Council. Asa 
general rule the limitations imposed by 
the Code were fair and just, but he 
thought that some of them might be 
advantageously set aside. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The proposal 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) is not, as 
I understand it, to cause more subjects 
to enter into the obligatory teaching of 
elementary schools. He merely wants 
greater latitude to be given as to the 
choice of the extra subjects to be taught. 
At present, they are for practical pur- 
poses three only—geography, history, 
and grammar—for two of these must be 
taken up as a matter of necessity. Now, 
for the purpose of elementary teaching, 
geography and history should be con- 
sidered as one subject, since geography, 
unless taught in connection with the 
broad facts of history, is a very imperfect _ 
study. Geography, taught in connection 
with the history of the earth and of man 
on the earth, is one of the most impor- 
tant of studies for Englishmen of all 
classes. You could give, of course, only 
a very general training in geography 
thus interpreted in elementary schools ; 
but a good foundation might be laid 
which could easily be built upon in future 
years. Grammar is, however, quite out 
of place as an obligatory extra subject. 
The little grammar which is a necessary 
part of elementary education should be 
taught through writing and speaking 
the English tongue; and for the gram- 
mar now taught as an extra subject 
should be substituted, if there are to be 
obligatory extra subjects, some subject 
to be chosen at will from the various 
sciences which educate the observing 
faculties. Probably, however, it might 
be better to have no obligatory extra sub- 
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jects at all, but to allow school managers 
to select freely out of the extensive list 
authorized by the Privy Council any two 
extra subjects in which they felt them- 
selves most competent to get instruction 
for their schools. Some mistakes would 
be made, no doubt; but the risk of a 
few mistakes would be more than com- 
pensated for by the greater zeal which 
school managers and teachers would 
put into their work if they were left a 
little more liberty. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the amount 
which the Department were authorized 
to spend in pensions amounted to £6,500, 
while they had only granted allowances 
to 96 pensioners, amounting to one-third 
of the money authorized to be so em- 
ployed. Instead, therefore, of carrying 
out what had plainly been the wish of 
Parliament, the Education Department 
had restricted the grant to about one- 
third of what had been intended. The 
Department had, however, originally 
contemplated the grant of the whole of 
these pensions. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that in the 
North of England the greatest interest 
was taken in the cookery lessons, and 
that from such small experiments as had 
been made the greatest benefit would be 
derived from promoting instruction in 
domestic economy in the public elemen- 
tary schools. He should like to call 
attention to the injustice sometimes 
done to elementary schools and their 
teachers when examined by an Inspector 
who had no previous experience ; and if 
it had been possible, it was his intention 
to move “ That it is desirable to provide 
for preliminary training of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools.” It was almost 
incredible that when so much of the 
efficiency of the schools depended on the 
efficiency of the inspection, an examina- 
tion of the school should be left to a 
young man fresh from College, who had 
received no preliminary training for the 
work he had to do. He knew nothing 
of what a child could or ought to do, 
and was likely either to frighten the 
children by his strictness or injure the 
school by his laxity. He believed that 
a young Inspector went round with the 
Senior Inspector of his district for a 
month or six weeks, and that his Re- 
ports for a certain period passed through 
the hands of that Inspector. When, 
however, a young man intended to be a 
doctor, a lawyer, or a merchant, he was 
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placed for some time—usually for some 
years—in an office where hecould learn his 
profession. The remedy was very simple. 
The Education Department appointed 
eight or ten Inspectors every year. Why 
should not the President of the Council 
take the best eight or ten men in his 
list and appoint them a year before he 
wanted them? They could then be 
attached to the best Inspectors, and ac- 
company them in their inspection. In 
that year they would obtain a better 
knowledge of the facts and methods of 
teaching than they would find out by 
their own efforts in eight or ten years. 
The whole cost of the proposal, if they 
gave those gentlemen £250 each, would 
amount to £2,500; and for that small 
expenditure they would have a set of In- 
spectors who, before they went to inspect 
schools and to decide upon the grants, 
would have some practical knowledge of 
the work they had to do. Another evil 
which required correction arose from 
the Inspectors varying very much in 
their standard of merit in different 
schools. The 10 head Inspectors to 
whom the training of the other Inspec- 
tors should be given, might meet to- 
gether to exchange their experience; 
and in that way the inequality in the 
decisions of Inspectors might be dimi- 
nished, discontent would be removed, 
and more heart infused into the work of 
the schools. 


Elementary Education. 


THE EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose to call 
attention to the results of the increased 
expenditure on elementary education, 
and to the great difference still existing 
between the average attendance of chil- 
dren and the numbers who ought to be 
at school. Before doing so, he heartily 
endorsed what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), thinking it was desirable to give 
some discretion to local authorities in 
order to prevent our system of educa- 
tion from becoming too stereotyped, 
from turning out all the children with 
minds cast too much in one mould. He 
also cordially supported the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Leveson Gower), although his own ex- 
perience did not make him so sanguine 
as that hon. Gentleman appeared to be. 
As to the subject to which he himself 
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wished to call attention, he thought the 
facts detailed in the Report of the Edu- 
cation Department as to the progress of 
education were, on the whole, such as 
must generally fill with satisfaction the 
mind of every friend of education in the 
country. In little less than seven years 
they had increased the accommodation 
for elementary teaching by 1,500,000 
places, and the attendance had increased 
in about the same proportion. There 
were still some blots in the picture, but 
he ;hoped that in course ‘of time they 
would be removed. It was to be re- 
gretted that the outcome of the instruc- 
tion given to the immense number of 
children now on the registry of our 
schools was as yet so small. Only about 
2,000,000 out of 4,500,000 who ought 
to be at school were in average attend- 
ance, and that again was reduced to 
about 1,000,000 of children presented 
for examination, of whom only about 
two-thirds passed completely in any of 
the standards, while comparatively few 
were able to pass the sixth standard of 
education, even at the age of 13. The 
new system, however, was as yet only in 
its infancy, and had scarcely had a suffi- 
cient trial. At all events, we were on 
the right track, and better results were 
to be hoped for in the future. The pre- 
sent expenditure for education was very 
large, a larger sum having been asked 
for this year than had ever been asked 
for by any Minister of Education before, 
while there was no reason to believe 
that the amount had yet reached its 
maximum. Was that a matter for re- 
gret or for dissatisfaction? It was 
proved in the case of the school boards 
that the nation had taken in hand this 
work of national instruction and had 
counted the cost, and was ready to pay 
whatever was necessary for the purpose. 
Those who criticized this expenditure 
had to ask themselves, not what was the 
present amount, or to what amount 
it was likely to reach, but whether the 
work could properly be done for less. 
On the education of our people our 
position as a great commercial nation 
having to compete with other and more 
instructed countries depended. Since 
1871 the expenditure on education had 
increased from nearly £2,000,000 to 
£4,200,000, or 114 per cent. The ave- 
rage cost of education for England and 
Wales was something like 3s. 4d. per 
head of the population, of which 2s. 
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came out of rates and taxes; while in 
some of the Swiss Cantons theaverage was 
6s. per head. Those spent most econo- 
minally and wisely who spent most. It 
was really a commercial investment, to 
put it on no higher ground, as it brought 
very large returns in the reduced cost 
of pauperism and crime, and the in- 
creased welfare and prosperity of the 
country. In the New England States 
only 7 per cent of the persons above 10 
years of age were unable to read and 
write, and that uninstructed 7 per cent 
actually furnished 80 per cent of the 
whole convicted criminals in those. 
States. In this country, while the 
school accommodation had increased 70 
per cent since 1871, the average attend- 
ance had increased only 62 per cent. It 
took several years before the new 
schools could be got into good working 
order, and therefore they could not 
arrive at their fair normal average ex- 
penditure until they had been in opera- 
tion for several years. The average 
cost of education had increased in the 
case of the voluntary as well as in that 
of the board schools, and on the average 
it had been greater in the latter than in 
the former case. That difference was 
due to two causes, one temporary and 
the other permanent. The temporary 
cause was the necessity at the outset of 
providing stationary and educational 
implements, while the permanent cause 
was the increased teaching staff. The 
wisdom of the increased expenditure 
was shown by the results. Returns 
showed that in 1871 the number of 
children who passed the examination in 
the board schools was 11 per cent below 
the average number of those who passed 
in the Church schools ; whereas now the 
number of children who passed in the 
board schools was 44 per cent above the 
number of those who. passed in the 
Church schools. He had no doubt that 
in the future the results would be still 
more remarkable. He thought when 
the board schools had fairly outstripped 
all competitors, it would become a ques- 
tion worthy the consideration of the 
House whether we could with propriety 
continue to make enormous grants of 
public money for institutions which to 
a certain extent were managed by irre- 
sponsible persons, and which he believed 
were comparatively inefficient for the 
purposes for which that money was 
granted. He knew nota way in which 
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that expenditure could be diminished, 
but he did know a way in which the re- 
sults might be very greatly increased. 
The empty places in the board schools 
might be filled within three months if it 
were not for our adherence to a system 
which almost every other nation that 
took an interest in the subject of educa- 
tion had abandoned. He was well 
aware that objections might be taken to 
the general establishment of free schools. 
He would not answer those objections 
now; but he hoped that in a future 
Session a discussion would take place on 
the whole matter. If, however, those 
objections could be got over—objections 
as to the supposed interference of the 
system with the independence of the 
parent and his personal responsibility— 
he believed the result would be an enor- 
mous increase of the educational work 
that was now being done without an ad- 
ditional penny of cost, the cost being 
merely distributed in a different way. 
The experiment had already been so far 
made in this country. In Birmingham 
the school board had gone as far as the 
Education Department would permit, 
reducing the fee from 3d. to 1d. per 
head per week; and the amount re- 
ceived in pennies, as compared with 
that formerly received with threepenny 
pieces, was more than trebled, the ave- 
rage attendance having correspondingly 
increased. Even the small fee of a penny 
had been proved to be a barrier to the 
regular and universal attendance of the 
children at school. In our Colony of Vic- 
toria the average attendance of children 
at school increased from 1385;000 to 
206,000 in two years after the aboli- 
tion of fees. In the United States of 
America every elementary school was 
free at the present time. The Report 
of the Board of Education showed that 
all the States were unanimous in saying 
that the abolition of fees was followed 
in every case by an immediate increase 
in the average attendance. In our 
Colony of Canada, where all the schools 
were free, compulsion had been found 
to be absolutely unnecessary. He 
trusted that the House would at no dis- 
tant day see the desirability of giving 
effect to a system which had produced 
such good results in every instance 
where it had been tried. 

Viscount SANDON, referring to the 
perce of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 

er for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), 
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| said, the hon. Baronet had a devoted at- 
tachment to scientific subjects, and natu- 
rally thought it was of great importance 
that science should be taught in schools. 
But there was a considerable difference 
of opinion in the House on that subject. 
In the course which the Education De- 
partment had taken on that subject they 
were supported by the approval of a 
large number of the Inspectors. They 
found that history, geography, and 
grammar were subjects that were popular 
in the country. He cordially agreed with 
the hon. Member for the Elgin Burghs, 
(Mr. Grant Duff), that children should 
have a knowledge of geography and 
of the history of the land to which 
they belonged. As to grammar, many 
of the Inspectors regarded it as about 
the best exercise for children’s minds. 
He quite agreed that useful changes 
might hereafter be made in the Code, 
but he believed that frequent changes in 
the regular curriculum of the instruction 
of the children were very much to be de- 
precated. With regard to the point re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Leveson Gower), the hon. Member 
was fully aware that the Education De- 
partment attached great importance to 
domestic economy, because they believed 
that if they could teach the future wives 
of our artizans the art of simple and good 
cookery they would be doing a great 
deal towards making their homes com- 
fortable and happy. The fact, however, 
had been rather overlooked that all the 
Training Colleges could at the present 
time appoint teachers of cookery if they 
chose, and indeed he was rather sur- 
prised that more of such teachers were 
not appointed. The appointment of 
these teachers of cookery in the Train- 
ing Colleges was the most hopeful and 
practicable method of promoting the 
teaching of that very necessary branch 
of domestic economy, because the cost 
of bringing 800 young women up to 
London for the purpose of their being 
instructed in it would be very great, he 
having been assured upon good autho- 
rity that the expense of three months’ 
training in London would amount to £35 
per head. He was glad to say that the 
school boards were taking up the sub- 
ject warmly, and he would specially 
mention that the Board of Sheffield 
fitted up a separate room in their schools 
with an artizan’s grate, so that cookery 
should be taught with the simple ap- 
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pliances available in an artizan’s home. 
The movement was a tentative one, but 
the country approved it, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that the Educa- 
tion Department was not losing sight of 
it. The next point referred to was that 
relating to the pensions of teachers, 
which had been noticed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Bury St. Edmunds 
(Lord Francis Hervey), it having already 
been brought before him by the hon. 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Bates). 
This was a subject which had been 
looked at with great care ; butit must 
be remembered that the Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat a few 
years ago to consider this matter had 
reported to the Committee of Education 
to the following effect :— 


‘“Some of the witnesses have informed your 
Committee that many teachers have regarded 
these Minutes as a promise of pensions to all 
teachers who fulfilled the conditions therein laid 
down. Your Committee are, however, of opi- 
nion that these Minutes of 1846 were not in- 
tended to hold out any such promise, but that 
their true construction is that which is put on 
them by the Minutes of the 6th of August, 
1851, and the Circular Letter of October, 1851 
—namely, that the Committee of Council on 
Education took power, but did not pledge them- 
selves to grant pensions. Suggestions have 
been made to your Committee for superannua- 
tion schemes, not only in the interests of 
teachers, but on grounds of public policy, 
which they think worthy of further considera- 
tion; though they are not prepared, on the 
evidence which they have been able to take, to 
express any opinion upon them,” 


The Government, however, looked at 
the matter from an equitable point of 
view, and had had great satisfaction in 
providing for pensions to a considerable 
number of teachers who had entered 
the profession before they were formally 
abolished ; and he believed this step had 
given much pleasure to the House and 
the country. Great complaint had been 
made that the Government required as 
a condition precedent to the granting of 
a pension that the teacher must have 
been employed in a school until the 
moment when he applied for a pension, 
and must have been serving continuously 
asateacher. He wished to know how, 


if the applicant had ceased to be a 
teacher, and had not served continuously 
in that employment, the Department 
could ascertain what his merits were ? 
The old Minutes laid down very clearly 
that pensions were only to be given 
in certain cases where favourable re- 
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ports were given by the Inspector and 
by the trustees and managers of the 
schools as to the character and conduct 
of the applicants, and as to the man- 
ner in which they managed their 
schools, and it would be impossible 
for the Department to obtain that in- 
formation if the applicants had ceased 
to be teachers. The complaint was also 
made that all the sum granted by Par- 
liament was not now allotted by the 
Department; but the whole £6,000 
a-year which Parliament granted for 
that purpose was not allotted at the pre- 
sent moment, partly because it was kept 
back for the relief of very needy cases 
which were certain to be brought under 
their notice hereafter, and partly be- 
cause there had not been more appli- 
cants. He might mention that the 
Department had only refused relief to 
nine applicants other than those who 
were unable to prove that they had 
served continuously. The subject, how- 
ever; would receive the attention of the 
Department, as, he need hardly assure 
the Committee, they wished to do their 
best to relieve the very sad cases which 
were brought under their notice; but, 
unfortunately, they were obliged to draw 
the line somewhere, and he could not 
say that he saw his way at present to 
alter the course the Department had, 
after much consideration, adopted. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) had raised a question with regard 
to the Inspectors; and if he would permit 
the matter to rest forthe present he would 
lay the hon. Member’s views before the 
President of the Council, who was chiefly 
concerned with those officials, and if the 
Department could see their way to meet- 
ing those views he was satisfied they 
would be most ready to do so, feeling, as 
they did, the necessity for securing the 
services in that capacity of a high class 
of men. The variation of the standards, 
he admitted, ought to be narrowly looked 
into, and that also was a point that had 
not been overlooked by the Department. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had touched upon a very 
large question, that of free education ; 
but probably he would agree with him 
that it was impossible to enter upon so 
wide a subject at the present moment. 
He was glad, however, that the hon. 
Member had come forward to defend 
the expenditure upon education; the 
money devoted to the purpose was not 
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misspent, and would produce ample 
results hereafter. He also coincided in 
the view of the hon. Member that 
we could not be fully satisfied with 
the advantage that was taken of our 
school machinery; but he had a great 
confidence, from accounts which reached 
him from various parts of the country, 
that much better results would follow 
from the working of the Act of last 
Session, which would’ undoubtedly tend 
to increase the school attendance; but 
for all these changes and improvements 
time was needed. In conclusion, he 
could assure hon. Members that their 
suggestions would receive his best at- 
tention. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he did 
not intend to stand between the House 
and the statement of the noble Lord, 
and he only wished to explain one cir- 
cumstance—namely, the absence of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke). An ac- 
cident had unfortunately prevented him 
from bringing on the subject of which 
he had given Notice, and which was of 
great interest to Scotland. It was the 
necessity of legislating on the subject of 
educational endowments in Scotland. He 
desired to say that in not bringing this 
subject forward that day they did not 
abandon their intention of drawing the 
attention of the Vice President of the 
Council to it, and that when the Scotch 
Estimates came on, if his hon. Friend 
was not sufficiently recovered to bring 
forward the question, he would take his 
place on that occasion. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, ScrencrE, AND 
Art. 


(1.) £1,260,829, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, England and 
Wales. 

Viscount SANDON, in moving the 
Education Vote for England and Wales, 
adverted to the loss which the cause of 
Education and the country at large had 
sustained through the death of Sir James 


Kay-Shuttleworth, who was well known 
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as one of the founders of our present 
system of education. Having spent a 
considerable time in investigating the 
educational condition of this country, 
he pursued his investigations into the 
education of foreign countries, and, 
having acquired a vast amount of in- 
formation on the subject, he took office as 
Secretary to the Committee of Council 
on Education as long since as 1839, and 
afterwards, in conjunction with Mr. E. 
Tuffnell, established the first normal 
training school at Battersea, at a cost to 
themselves of £750 per annum. From 
this course of action arose the great 
group of normal schools which had 
played so important a part in our edu- 
cational system. To Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth the country was indebted 
to a great extent for the leading Minutes 
which had governed the action of the 
Education Department for many years 
past. After 10 years of service Sir 
James resigned his post; but down to 
the day of his death almost, his valuable 
counsels were always freely given to 
the Education Department, and he could 
not himself forget the ready kindness 
with which he placed his large expe- 
rience at his disposal, on various occa- 
sions, when he had consulted him on 
some of the many important educational 
changes, which had been made since the 
present Government had been in office. 
The zeal, judgment, and discretion of 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth had effected 
much for the cause of education, and it 
would be most unbecoming in the State 
to forget the services which he had ren- 
dered. He hoped the House would also 
join him in expressing the regret which 
all must feel at the death of Miss Mary 
Carpenter, who had also rendered great 
service to the State by the work she did in 
connection with reformatory schools and 
other institutions of a similar character: 
he, himself, had been greatly indebted 
to her for the aid she gave him respect- 
ing day industrial schools, of which she 
must justly be considered the founder. 
The nation was deeply indebted to both: 
and thanks were as rightly due to them 
as to the successful general. It would 
be observed that the total amount of the 
Education Vote for England and Wales 
in the year was £1,910,000, or an in- 
crease of £203,774 upon the Estimate for 
last year. This increase had arisen from 
several causes. For instance, there had 
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there had been a slight increase in the 
cost of the Training Colleges, owing to 
increased cost of living and the addition 
of a few students; while £2,000 was 
added by the cost of honour certificates. 
The main difference, however, between 
the cost of the two years had been caused 
by the increase in the annual grants, 
which had amounted to no less than 
£187,000. During the year the number 
of public elementary schools had been 
raised to 14,273, or an increase of 1,056, 
the accommodation afforded being now 
sufficient for 3,426,000, an increase of 
280,060 upon the preceding year. This 
would be a sufficient supply for the edu- 
cational wants of the whole country if 
the schools were in the right places; but, 
unfortunately, this was not so. In some 
districts there was a surplus of accom- 
modation, while in others the schools 
were not so placed as to be most readily 
available for the purposes of education. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to in- 
crease the number of schools in some 
quarters; but this would not be done to 
a greater extent than was absolutely 
necessary. Since last year 460 new 
board schools, giving accommodation 
for 170,000 additional children, had been 
established, while in the same period 
the number of voluntary schools had 
been increased by 580, giving 110,000 
additional seats. The voluntary sub- 
scriptions to Church of England schools 
had increased during the ‘year by 
£63,817, and the number of subscribers 
by 14,874; to British and Wesleyan 
schools the increase in the subscriptions 
was £5,097, and in the subscribers 39 ; 
while to Roman Catholic schools the 
amount of subscriptions had increased 
by £6,202, and the number of sub- 
scribers had decreased by 518. The 
position, therefore, was that since 1870 
there had been established 1,600 board 
schools—including 600 voluntary schools 
transferred to the boards—which gave 
accommodation to 556,000 children; that 
in the same period there had been estab- 
lished 5,000 voluntary public and ele- 
mentary schools, affording seats for 
1,100,000 additional children. The 
present state of the case was therefore 
that rather more than 500,000 seats had 
been provided by the boards at a cost 
of £4,427,000, and a little less than 
8,000,000 seats had been provided by 
yoluntary effort on an outlay of about 
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£13,000,000, supplemented by the Go™ 
vernmentgrant amounting to £1,750,000, 
so that the total capital expended by the 
country on education was something like 
£19,000,000. There could be no need, 
therefore, he thought, for the country to 
blush as to the amount of work it had 
done in reference to the great work of 
education. With regard to the number 
of teachers, there had been an increase 
during the year of 2,100 certificated 
teachers, 460 assistant teachers, 2,600 
upil teachers, and 32 in Training Col- 
eges. As far as the attendances of 
children were concerned, there had been 
an increase of 200,000 on the books and 
150,000 in average attendance. It was 
satisfactory to know that 170,000 addi- 
tional children, as compared with the 
preceding year, had made sufficient at- 
tendances to entitle them to Govern- 
ment grants. With regard to the 
work done by the children, he could 
have wished that more had been pre- 
sented for examination in the higher 
standards ; but he thought the fact as it 
stood was accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the system was comparatively 
new, and had not as yet become tho- 
roughly organized. He was confirmed 
in this view by the case of Scotland, a 
country which had had a much longer 
experience of compulsory elementary 
education than England. While in 
England 87 per cent of the children 
submitted for examination passed in 
reading, the percentage was 94 in Scot- 
land. As far as writing was concerned, 
the percentage was 79 in England and 
88 in Scotland, the proportions in refer- 
ence to arithmetic being 70 per cent in 
England and 81 in Scotland. These re- 
sults, he took it, were due to the more 
lengthy experience of Scotland as com- 
pared with England. With regard to 
the school boards and by-laws, he found 
that in England out of 202 boroughs 108 
had boards, that 15 out of 21 boroughs 
in Wales were in a similar position, and 
that of 14,094 civil parishes in England 
and Wales 1,965 parishes in England 
had boards and 381 in Wales, making a 
total of 2,346, such boards covering a 
population of 12,829,000. Furthermore, 
by-laws had been passed for 11,221,000 
out of a population of 22,700,000. As 
far as the cost of the education of the 
children was concerned, he found by 
comparison between England and Scot- 
land that the expenditure per child in 
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all schools, board and voluntary, was 
£1 13s. 43d. per head per annum in 
England and £1 16s. 11d. in Scotland. 
The rate for education in England 
amounted to 3s. 9}d.; in Scotland, to 
10s. 2d. The Imperial grant in England 
was 11s. 8d.; in Scotland, it was 11s. 10d. 
It was worthy of notice that where the 
voluntary contributions went down there 
the rates went very largely up. He had 
a few words to add as to the operation 
of the new Act. It was, of course, im- 
possible to judge as to its ultimate work- 
ing, and he did not think that he was the 
proper person to pass judgment upon it. 
He might, however, state that out of 106 
boroughs which had not school boards 
103 had appointed school attendance 
committees which had shown great 
zeal in seeing that the children attended 
school. While of 587 Boards of Guar- 
dians, 412 had appointed school attend- 
ance committees. So far as he could 
judge, the Boards of Guardians as well 
as the Town Councils were throwing 
themselves into the work with earnest- 
ness. Then as to the power which the 
Act conferred on school boards to fill 
up by vacancies without popular elec- 
tions—that provision was working satis- 
factorily. Much turmoilhad been avoided 
and great judgment had been shown in 
filling up the vacancies so as to represent 
the mind of the electors. With respect 
to compulsion, he saw that some Boards 
of Guardians were discussing the ques- 
tion whether they had power to compel 
the attendance of children at school. He 
could only say that very serious results 
might follow their not doing so. He did 
not wish to press the matter, desiring 
rather to leave it to voluntary effort ; 
and would only say that there was a 
certain section of the Act of which the 
Education Department could avail them- 
selves if it were found necessary to do 
so; and he need hardly assure the Com- 
mittee that they would not permit any 
neglect of the provisions of the Act. He 
rejoiced to observe the very satisfactory 
rivalry which existed in many quarters 
between the voluntary and the board 
schools. Everything seemed to point 
to this—that people were giving them- 
selves to the great work of seeing that 
the children of the country had good 
schools, and that in those schools they 
were well taught, and had all the benefits 
and advantages which Parliament in- 
tended to secure to them. 


Viscount Sandon 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would be able to take the 
Vote at that Sitting. The noble Lord’s 
statement must be satisfactory to every 
hon. Member present; and from the Re- 
port that had been published they had 
every reason to be hopeful about the 
ate gee of this great work, for they 

ad now nearly got to the end of the 
great job they had undertaken of pro- 
viding school accommodation for the 
masses. They were getting the constant 
attendance of the children, though there 
was still a great want of regular attend- 
ance. He regarded with satisfaction the 
comparison between the number of chil- 
dren present at examinations and the 
average number in attendance. Com- 
paring last year with 1870—the year 
before the Act passed—the increase in 
the one was 68 per cent and in the other 
72 per cent. He was glad the noble 
Lord had reminded Boards of Guardians 
that they had power under the Act of 
last year to compel the attendance of 
children at school. The noble Lord 
had spoken of the larger amount re- 
ceived from rates in Scotland than in 
England, and he said that as the rates 
went up subscriptions went down. The 
two countries could not, however, fairly 
be compared, as a rate system prevailed 
universally in Scotland and subscriptions 
were only obtained in special cases; but 
in Scotland, where the educational re- 
sults were not worse but rather better 
than in England, the parent paid rather 
more than was paid in England. It was 
a great mistake to suppose that the cost 
of education weighed heavily upon the 
poor of this country. The contrary was 
the fact. He hoped the noble Lord 
would now be enabled to obtain his 
Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £224,689, to complete the sum for 
the Science and Art Department, agreed 
to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £288,782, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for Public Educa- 
tion in Scotland.” 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR objected 





that the Vote could not be properly con- 


























sidered at so late an hour. He moved 


to report Progress. 
Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow;. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 


[pitt 116.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Captain NOLAN asked if there was 
any arrangement for referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee; and, if so, would 
the Committee consist mainly of Irish 
Members? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he was 
not aware of any arrangement. The 
Government were willing to submit the 
Bill to the consideration of a Select 
Committee, and upon that Committee, 
of course, the feelings and wishes of 
hon. Members from Ireland would be 
consulted. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


INDIA TARIFF—IMPORT DUTIES ON 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BIRLEY rose to call attention 
to the East Indian Tariff, particularly 
in relation to the duties upon Cotton 
Manufactures; and to move— 


‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
duties now levied upon Cotton Manufactures 
imported into India, being protective in their 
nature, are contrary to sound commercial policy 
and ought to be repealed without delay.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Mr. BIRLEY said, that there was a 
great principle involved in the question 
which on had to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House. For the last 30 
years free trade had been accepted in 
this country as the basis of our commer- 
cial legislation, and most thinking men 
now considered that it was the only 
policy which was worthy of a great com- 
mercial country. The question might, 
in fact, be taken as settled, so far as this 
country was concerned, and they lectured 
foreign countries and remonstrated with 
the Colonies, where they showed protec- 
tionist proclivities. But when they came 
to apply the principle of free trade to 
India they were met with the cry that 
they ought to legislate for the interests 
of India; but it would be difficult for 
those who took the protectionist view 
to prove that protection would conduce 
to the true interests of that country, or 
that the people of India should have 
the cost of clothing increased by a tax 
upon articles of clothing. He maintained 
that it would be well for this country 
to hold forth the standard of free trade, 
and not to have one policy for Eng- 
land and another for India, and so ap- 
pear to justify foreign countries and 
the Colonies in upholding protective 
duties. There was no real antagonism 
between the two countries. Lancashire 
was the best customer that India had, 
and if Lancashire suffered India suffered 
also. The argument used by the up- 
holders of the present system was two- 
fold—first, that practically there was no 
protection in India; and, secondly, that 
the duties now levied on cotton imports 
could not possibly be spared. It was 
contended that India was pre-eminent 
in the production of coarse cotton goods, 
and that Lancashire excelled in those of 
finer quality, ‘that each had its own 
sphere, and that the reasons for inter- 
fering with the present state of things 
were really too trifling to be taken 
into account. The fact, however, was 
that Lancashire exported a considerable 
quantity of coarse cotton goods to India 
20 years ago; but those exports had been 
declining for some time in consequence, 
as he alleged, of those protective duties. 
Those goods were made mainly from 
Indian cotton, in which the Native ma- 
nufacturer had considerable advantage 
over the English, in addition to the pro- 
tective duty which turned the scale 








against the English manufacturer, Adam 








Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, said that 
in manufactures a very small advantage 
would enable the foreigner to undersell 
our own productions, even in the home 
market. Now, he maintained that 5 

er cent was a very considerable en- 
_tatienenenth of the cost of an article, 
and was not immaterial, as some people 
seemed toimagine. In the case of an 
ordinary piece of shirting, such as was 
usually exported to India, half the cost 
was due to the raw material, one-fourth 
to the wages of labour, and one-fourth to 
other expenses. The Indian mills had 
the advantage of near access to the raw 
material, together with a very great 
saving in the wages of labour, which in 
India were very low as compared with 
those paid in England. Moreover, the 
operatives in India worked very much 
longer hours than the operatives of Lan- 
cashire did, and also worked a greater 
number of days in the year. It might be 
said that the number of spindlesin India 
was much smaller than that in Lanca- 
shire; but the proportion in India, as 
compared with Lancashire, was now, 
through competition, much larger than 
it was even two or three years ago. 
Again, the immense improvements which 
had been made in machinery could now 
be quickly introduced into India. It was 
argued that, though the coarse goods 
made in India might largely supersede 
those of the same kind made in England, 
yet the English manufacturer could 
rely on maintaining his pre-eminence in 
the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
yarn. That, however, he believed to be an 
entire fallacy ; and as the Indian manu- 
facturers could make the higher qualities 
of yarn they would, having already 
taken away a large part of the English 
trade, succeed in taking away also a half 
or a third of that which still remained. 
No one would question the immense 
importance of the trade between India 
and England, which was not to be mea- 
sured by the mere export and import 
tables. All the different agencies, the 
carrying trade, the ramifications of va- 
rious kinds connected with it, perhaps 
equalled in magnitude the direct traffic 
itself; and if we were to lose our trade 
with India we should lose a most impor- 
tant branch of our commerce. He now 
came to what was perhaps the most im- 
portant point of all, the financial ques- 
tion. It was said that the financial 
equilibrium in India must be main- 
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tained, and that they must not lay 
oppressive taxes on the people of India. 
His firm conviction was that it was not 
necessary to imperil the financial equili- 
brium of India, or impose oppressive 
taxeson the people. He had the honour 
of sitting for three or four years on the 
Indian Finance Committee of that House, 
and he then came to the conviction that, 
while they had reason to be grateful 
for the care taken to adjust the finances 
of India, still much remained to be done. 
They had seen also from the Budget 
speech of Sir John Strachey last March, 
and from the statement of the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton), that the 
Indian Government was addressing itself 
resolutely to that question. The subject 
of the salt duties, especially with regard 
to distribution, deserved the attention 
of the Government. Our internal du- 
ties in India should be repealed; for 
how could we lecture Native States 
about their transit duties if we neg- 
lected to abolish our internal duties? 
He looked to improved means of transit 
for the prosperity of India. Railways 
would prove the means of vast improve- 
ment in India, and would enable them 
to cope with those terrible famines which 
arose from time to time. With regard 
to the depreciation of silver, there was 
great hope that the United States would 
adopt a double currency, and if they did 
so the difficulty with regard to silver 
would disappear. With respect to extra- 
ordinary works, they were henceforth to 
be enabled to see what they cost, the 
expenditure upon them being treated as 
capital laid out for the improvement of 
the country. Those works ought not to be 
undertaken unless they could be shown 
to be of pressing necessity or likely to 
yield a good return. Though much re- 
mained to be done to simplify and im- 
prove the finances of India, they ought 
not to take a gloomy view of those 
finances. Sir John Strachey had shown 
that the ordinary revenue of India had 
improved within the last five years by 
about £2,000,000. Then the ordinary 
expenditure was not increasing—a most 
favourable circumstance. Many might 
think that ordinary expenditure might 
be further reduced. That was a point 
on which he gave no opinion further 
than that the matter was one which re- 
quired to be carefully and resolutely 
looked at every year and every month. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 























cardine (Sir George Balfour) had given 
Notice of an Amendment which seemed 
to imply that this country should, out 
of the Consolidated Fund, provide 
£2,000,000 per annum to enable the 
Indian Government to abolish its Custom 
duties, and also that that House should 
abolish the duty on tea and other pro- 
ducts of India ; but he (Mr. Birley) did 
not think that this was the time to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for such 
asum. Then there was the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), which was that it was 
not possible, in the present condition of 
the finances of India, to abandon the 
greater part of the import duties without 
an extensive re-adjustment of the finan- 
cial system, and a fair consideration of 
other claims to remission of taxation. 
Well, that was what he (Mr. Birley) 
ventured to controvert. This was a 
matter of pressing necessity, and it was 
not desirable to maintain a course of 
irritation between their manufacturing 
population and the people of India. The 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
proposed to get rid of the subject by mov- 
ing the ‘‘Previous Question ;” but they 
had a right to expect that the Government 
would give its opinion on this question. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) was the most reasonable of 
all that had been placed upon the Paper; 
but he (Mr. Birley) looked upon it with 
considerable suspicion, because, although 
it was reasonable enough in its terms, it 
appeared to give an opening to whoever 
might be the rulers of India to procras- 
tinate. No one would expect, if the 
Motion were carried, that immediate 
directions would be given for the aboli- 
tion of these duties; but the work, how- 
ever difficult, was one that must be set 
about at once, and it should be under- 
stood both in this country and in India 
that the manufacturers of India were no 
longer to look for protection. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT, in seconding 
the Motion, said, the question had been 
so much discussed both inside and outside 
of that House that those interested in the 
abolition of the duties were perfectly 
aware that they had many and powerful 
opponents. They were assailed in various 
ways. Some men denied that there was 
any importance attaching to the matter, 
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and said that the supporters of this Mo- 
tion were the victims of a delusion. If 
so, the delusion was one of a very un- 
usual character, for, unlike other delu- 
sions, it grew by discussion; it took 
possession, not of the ignorant, but of 
men of every rank of life and of every 
degree of intelligence—from one of the 
ablest of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State down to the humblest artizans. 
There were others who admitted the 
importance of the question, but who told 
the abolitionists that they were pursuing 
a selfish object without regard to the 
interests of India. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
Hon. Members cheered that statement ; 
but the men of the Northern Counties 
who were interested in the question said 
they only asked for justice. They asked 
for a fair field and no favour. They 
were willing to bear with competition, 
not only with Indian manufactures, but 
with those of every other country, pro- 
vided they were put on equal terms. 
They maintained that wherever the 
legislative authority of the British Go- 
vernment extended, there should be no 
protective duties, but that every manu- 
facture should stand on its own merits, 
and they asserted that these duties were 
injurious and dangerous to England and 
India alike. He would ask, was there 
any hon. Member who would deny that 
these duties were injurious to England, 
or that they limited the work of the 
labouring man and affected his wages? 
They could not be raised except in the 
most wasteful way, because they imposed 
a double tax—a tax in favour of the Ex- 
chequer and another in favour of a pro- 
tected class. If he represented in that 
House not a Lancashire constituency, 
but an Indian constituency, he should 
be quite as much opposed to these duties 
as he was at the present moment; and 
he should oppose them mainly on the 
ground that they went to create a pro- 
tected class in India, a class essentially 
selfish, and whose interests were always 
opposed to those of the rest of the com- 
munity. They had only to continue this 
protection long enough in order to make 
this class powerful ; and they knew from 
experience that such a class often be- 
came so powerful that the Government 
itself was unable to prevail against it. 
How far the appetite for protection had 
already grown in India might be shown 
by a remark made by Lord Lawrence in 
the House of Lords last year. He said 
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that these duties were not objected to 
by the people of India, but that on the 
other hand they would prefer that they 
should be quadrupled in the interests of 
their own manufactures. It was said 
that the official class in India—the Civil 
Service there—were already investing 
their spare money in the protected mills. 
This being so, it was evident that we 
might soon have a powerful body in 
India that would be most difficult to 
deal with. But he would here say a 
word as to the importance of English 
interests. Of our total exports of cotton, 
yarn, and cloth, we sent one-fourth to 
India; we sent, in fact, more to India than 
to the whole Continent of Europe. Was 
this a trade which was so secure that we 
could afford by deliberate legislation to 
assist in its decline? There were men 
outside that House like Mr. Jackson, of 
Blackburn, who had long studied the 
question, and who maintained that the 
advantages of India were so great that 
a time would come when she would to a 
large extent manufacture her own goods, 
leaving England with a losing trade. 
He found that in the five years ending 
1874 we exported 60 per cent less goods 
to India than we did in the five years 
ending 1856—that in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency there were, in 1871, only 11 
factories, whilst in the year 1875 there 
were 41. In 1870 India imported from 
England machinery to the amount of 
£300,000, while in 1875 the value of the | 
machinery so imported was £1,500,000. 
This showed how much the trade had 
extended in India, owing, in part, to the 
system of protection. But it would per- 
haps be said that although the export of 
coarse goods to India had very much 
declined the exports of the finer fabrics 
had greatly increased. This was true. 
In shirtings we had had a great in- 
crease of exports to India; but the 
manufacturers in India having suc- 
ceeded so well in making the coarser 
fabrics we had been accustomed to send 
them, had now begun, we were told, 
successfully, to manufacture the finer 
fabrics. Well, if this went on long 
enough we should find that there would 
in time be the same falling off in the 
finer as there had been in the coarser 
fabrics. He asked the House to remem- 
ber how cheap labour was in India. In 
that country there was no interference 
with the hours of labour. They might 
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and for as many hours a day as they 
chose. Besides, India grew her own 
cotton, while in our case it had to come 
5,000 miles in the first instance, then to 
go back the same distance, in order to 
get into the Indian market. Again, 
India imported her machinery free of 
duty. She had iron and coal of her 
own; and although it might be that the 
development of these products was only 
in its infancy, we knew what would 
come in this direction sooner or later. 
Some people were accustomed to say 
that the 5 per cent duty was a mere 
bagatelle ; but it should be remembered 
that every factory in Lancashire or else- 
where which sent £100,000 worth of 
cotton goods to India every year had to 
pay £5,000 per annum before those 
goods could enter that country. Was 
this, he asked, a matter of no moment? 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Birley) had shown 
how a moderate duty was influential in 
retarding or expanding the mercantile 
trade of a country. The House should 
remember that we were now about to 
renew our Commercial Treaty with 
France. There was great hope on the 
part of the mercantile community that 
we might have a more favourable Treaty 
than the last. The Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the Kingdom would 
strain every nerve even to reduce the 
duties on goods going from this country 
to France by 5 per cent; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government did not do all 
that lay in its power to aid them in 
procuring this result, it must expect to 
meet with the greatest condemnation. 
But it seemed to him to be a ludicrous 
thing, after all the effort that was being 
made here to reduce the duties on goods 
entering France, that we should be care- 
less about the duty on goods entering 
India. Some men said this was simply 
an affair of the rich spinners of the 
North of England. He said it was much 
more the affair of the working men, for 
the rich spinners could transfer their 
capital, if need were, to India. Capital 
did not consider climate; but the work- 
people had to consider that matter, and 
those who worked for wages in England 
could not follow the capital which had 
already gone, and which might go in 
still larger proportions in future to India. 
The question was sometimes asked—Of 
what good was the possession of India 
to thiscountry? Well, first of all there 
was the glory of its possession ; there 























was the occasion it gave of conveying to 
a lower, the benefits of a higher civil- 
ization; there was the fact that thousands 
of our people had been enabled to Jive 
in affluence in its Civil and Military 
Services, and there was a belief that our 
trade with India was more secure than 
it could be if India were in other hands. 
This last consideration had great weight 
with practical minds. The security of 
our commerce should not be treated with 
indifference by a House which repre- 
sented a people, millions of whom could 
only live by the exchange of their pro- 
ducts with other countries. It would be 
admitted that if the trade between this 
country and India were to decline, the 
bonds between the two greatest portions 
of our great Empire would be less strong. 
They were told that they should be just 
to India. He was there to assert that 
those whom he represented in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North of Eng- 
land were as anxious to be just to India 
as any other portion of the Kingdom 
could be; but they should also be just 
to England. The operatives of the North 
had enough political intelligence to know 
that the possession of India implied 
some perils in the future, and was not 
unattended by pecuniary burdens upon 
the people. The Crimean War was 
understood to be fought for India. 
English interests, we heard so much of 
at the present time in the East of 
Europe, had reference to India; and 
when the Army and Navy Estimates 
showed a large increase year by year, 
and the Government was challenged on 
the subject, the Secretary of State for 
War stood up in his place, looked round 
the globe, and dwelt upon our great 
responsibilities and our vast Empire. 
Did anyone suppose that in his survey 
of this vast Empire India was left out 
of his consideration? With the inevit- 
able burdens we demanded such advan- 
tagesascould be had without injury to our 
Eastern fellow-subjects A little while 
ago we gave £4,000,000 for shares in 


the Suez Canal. What was the wisdom | 


of giving a great amount with one hand 
to provide a safe channel to India, while, 
with the other, we pursued a policy that 
lessened the freightage which went 
through that channel? But we were 
asked, where was the money to come 
from for the remission of these duties? 
In answering that question he would 
not enter into the perplexing subject of 
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Indian finance—a subject which seemed 
to. become more obscure the more it was 
discussed, seeing that though it was a 
question of fact, men of equal authority 
in that House took the most opposite 
views in regard to it. The case before 
us was simply this. In a country with 
a revenue of over £50,000,000 we were 
in want of the comparatively trifling 
sum of £800,000. He thought that 
nothing was more likely to bring our 
statesmanship into contempt among the 
working class than to tell them that this 
sum could only be raised by a protective 
duty, which tended to starve the people 
at home, which was the most wasteful 
of all taxes, and which bred and sus- 
tained one of the greatest curses of 
modern times—namely, a protected 
class. If this House would by a decisive 
vote strengthen the hands of Lord Salis- 
bury, he, with his great ability and 
energy, would soon find a way out of 
the difficulty. He would soon give free 
trade with regard to these goods between 
England and India, and a question of 
an irritating and unfortunate kind would 
at length be set at rest. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Duties now levied upon Cotton Manufactures 
imported into India, being protective in their 
nature, are contrary to sound commercial policy, 
and ought to be repealed without delay.”— 
(Mr. Birley.) 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move the following Amendment :— 


‘¢ That in the present condition of the finances 
of India, it is not possible to abandon the greater 
part of the Import Duties without an extensive 
re-adjustment of the financial system, and a fair 
consideration of other claims to remission of 
taxation,” 


said, he felt that anyone who undertook 
to discuss the subject with a view of 
doing justice to India had a somewhat 
uphill task. The Government was very 
much pledged to the repeal of the cotton 
duties, and had thereby gained a great 
amount of popularity in Lancashire. 
And if he was rightly informed, those 
who represented the Opposition on the 
Front Bench, and who were now conspi- 
euous by their absence, were also in- 
clined to support that view of the case 
which would meet with the approval of 
Lancashire. That being the case, he 
felt that anyone in his humble position 
who undertook to plead the view of cau- 
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tion in this matter required somewhat of 
the indulgence of the House. By all 
means let them remove the duties if they 
could, but let them find the money before 
doing so. His hon. Friends who had 
spoken had said, in somewhat vague 
terms, that the money might be saved 
somehow ; but they had not taken upon 
themselves to show how it was to be done. 
He did not believe any independent ruler 
of India, whether Native or European, 
would remit these duties. They were 
not in their origin of a protective charac- 
ter ; like those imposed for avowedly pro- 
tective purposes in the United States and 
several of our own Colonies. They were 
small in amount, in no case exceeding 5 
per cent, and the small amount of pro- 
tection they afforded was only inciden- 
tal. They fell mainly not upon the poor, 
but upon the middle and upper classes 
of India. The question resolved itself 
into this—that not only were the cotton 
duties to be sacrificed, but the whole of 
the import duties would also have to be 
abandoned ; because the cotton duties 
were two-thirds of the whole, and of the 
remainder many other articles had equal 
claims. If this Motion were agreed to 
we must necessarily have unrestricted 
free trade in India. They were asked 
to sacrifice these duties on the very 
highest free trade principles. He ad- 
mitted that under certain circumstances 
free trade was a very good thing; but 
be must remind the House that the 
world was slow to admit the desir- 
ability of free trade in all circumstances, 
and that this was the only country 
which had thoroughly adopted it. 
We had done great things for India, 
and India owed us a great debt, and 
our rule in India was not a selfish 
rule. It was most desirable that we 
should not wound a large British inte- 
rest in the tenderest point. Taking a 
practical view of the matter, he admitted 
the Government had pledged itself to a 
certain extent to a remission of those 
duties. No doubt the people of Lanca- 
shire felt very much aggrieved in this 
matter, and it was certainly hard that 
those who had created such a wonderful 
machinery should see another country 
cutting them out by the use of their 
own tools. He considered it in that 
view desirable that these duties should 
be given up, and if the Indian revenue 
was in such a position as to authorize 
their being given up they ought to be 
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given up. But as the Indian finances 
would not admit of that sacrifice of 
revenue, if the Government held out 
a hope to the manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire that the proposed remission would 
be made, they must face the matter 
boldly, and state how the necessary 
money was to be obtained. He regretted 
that the Government of the late Viceroy 
of India had proposed to increase the salt 
duty. He considered the proposal to 
increase the salt duty a wicked one. 
That duty ranged from 600 to 2,000 
per cent on one of the most indispens- 
able articles of consumption, and 
amounted to an income tax of 6d. in 
the pound and upwards on every 
working man in that country. It was 
a duty which limited the use of arti- 
cles of consumption, for it limited the 
consumption of fish and the supply to 
cattle, and was a very crying grievance. 
If the question of abandoning reve- 
nue came to be considered in India, it 
must be regarded not only with re- 
gard to the question of import duties, 
but with regard to the condition of the 
poorer classes. The question of the re- 
mission of the cotton duties involved the 
remission of the whole of the import and 
export duties, amounting to £2,500,000. 
The export duties stood on a different 
footing from the import duties; but it 
would be an anomaly that could scarcely 
be justified to give up the one and to 
maintain the other. If the Motion should 
be carried, it was clear that the import 
duties must give way, and then the ex- 
port duties could not be justified. Taking 
a broad view of the financial situation, 
it must be remembered that such a loss 
of revenue as that involved in passing 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Birley)—namely, of 
£2,500,000—must be accompanied by a 
concession to the poorer Natives of 
India of £1,500,000 or £2,000,000 of 
the salt duty. There must, therefore, 
be asurplus of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
before this great financial operation 
could be undertaken. But had they 
this surplus? Certainly not. It was 
clear from the speech of the noble Lord 
on the Indian Budget that there was no 
existing surplus in India; and that, on 
the contrary, they were borrowing year 
after year to supply an ever-recurring 
deficit. They had been obliged to im- 
ose fresh taxation this year, and there- 
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tion as it stood. The Government were 
bound either to undertake a great finan- 
cial operation or else to say to the Lan- 
cashire Members that they could not 
agree to their proposal. He could not 
sit down without saying that the obser- 
vations which the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had 
made as regarded the Indian Civil 
Service were not justified. The accusa- 
tion was, in his opinion, an unjust ac- 
cusation. Whatever their faults, the 
fault had never been attributed to them 
of pecuniary corruption of any kind. 
From corruption they had held them- 
selves aloof far more than the Civil Ser- 
vants of this country ; their reputation 
had been fair and unsullied in the past, 
and he trusted it would remain fair and 
unsullied to the end. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the present condition of the finances of 
India, it is not possible to abandon the greater 
part of the Import Duties without an extensive 
re-adjustment of the financial system, and a fair 
consideration of other claims to remission of 
taxation,’’—(Sir George Campbell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


CotoneEL WALKER claimed the in- 
dulgence of the House as a new Mem- 
ber, and as the Representative of a large 
constituency (Salford), which was greatly 
interested in the cotton manufactures. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
opposed the Motion because he wished 
the Government to remain unfettered; 
but if the Government remained un- 
fettered, the manufacturing interests of 
this country would remain fettered for 
along time to come. It had been said 
that the manufacturers and Represen- 
tatives of Lancashire were putting a 
pressure on the Government. But there 
was nothing political in the matter, be- 
cause the Motion had been proposed 
by an hon. Gentleman on that side and 
seconded by an hon. Gentleman on the 
other side. For himself, living, as he 
did, in the centre of a large manufac- 
turing county, he would say that they 
wanted no favour, but they did want fair 
play. This question had been spoken of 
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as one that most concerned very large 
capitalists. Hon. Gentlemen who thought 
so laboured under a great delusion. 
Those who were most affected were small 
capitalists, who were struggling against 
a tax imposed upon English goods by 
an English Government. This was not 
a question of Party. The whole Empire 
ought to be governed for the good of all, 
and this country, its trades and manu- 
factures, ought not to be made to pay 
the penalty of too small an income of 
any one of its Possessions. They had 
been told by the hon. Member (Sir 
George Campbell) that this 5 per cent 
duty was only a small duty. The hon. 
Member had, happily, no concern with 
trade or commerce, or he would know 
that a small duty might lead to a great 
injustice, and that small duty was an 
undoubted hardship upon the manufac- 
turing trade of the Northern Counties. 
In Lancashire they were already suffer- 
ing from hard times. They were ready 
to concede to India the advantages she 
already possessed—cheap labour, long 
hours, the staple on the spot, a market 
close at hand; all they asked for them- 
selves and countrymen was fair play, 
and that they did not get at the present 
moment. We were told of the great 
and overwhelming difficulty of meeting 
this £800,000 if the duty was remitted. 
We all knew that you would not easily 
find shoulders ready to accept any bur- 
den, and when everybody was willing to 
be taxed, the duty of governing would be 
easier and more agreeable than it was at 
present. But all the supporters of this 
Motion asked was that this question 
should be looked at in an impartial 
manner, and they left the interests of our 
manufacturing counties in the hands of 
the House, in the full conviction that they 
would meet with the justice to which 
they believed they were entitled. 

Mr. BRIGGS said: Mr. Speaker, we 
who advocate the repeal of these duties 
labour under one great disadvantage— 
that is, we get small, very small, sym- 
pathy from those who do not fully under- 
stand the question, and who are, there- 
fore, unable to appreciate the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, and the damage 
which is being done to the great cotton 
industry of the North of England by the 
action of these obnoxious duties. There 
are, I fear, a great many people in this 
country, 1 hope I may say not in this 
House, who still regard the cotton 








manufacturers of Lancashire as being a 
very rough-and-ready sort of folk, with 
a very keen eye to their own interests 
and a happy and profound indifference 
to the interests of others; an unin- 
teresting class on the whole, but having 
one great redeeming feature—namely, 
that their pockets are overflowing with 
the immensity of the superfluity of their 
wealth. The operatives again are trade 
harpies who, when the’ good things of 
commerce are put upon the capitalist’s 
table, swoop down upon them and carry 
off the best of everything, understanding 
nothing of, and caring nothing for, the 
fluctuations and vicissitudes of commerce. 
Well, Sir, those who hold views regard- 
ing us such as those I have faintly out- 
lined, might be pardoned for saying— 
‘« Why do not you Lancashire manufac- 
turers amongst you pay off this miserable 
sum of £800,000 a-year without making 
such a fuss about it—you are wealthy 
enough? And as for you operatives, 
you ought to be only too rejoiced at 
having the opportunity of extending to 
your coloured fellow-workman in a dis- 
tant land an increased means of earning 
his means of subsistence, even although 
it may result in the curtailment of the 
means of earning yourown. Ay! even 
although it may result in a lowering of 
your wages themselves.” It may be, 
Mr. Speaker, that in Lancashire we are 
somewhat wanting in the full development 
of high-flown philanthropic sentiment ; 
but certain it is, that neither the mill- 
owners nor the operatives of Lancashire 
can for one moment admit the propriety 
of either of these propositions. Now, I 
am speaking in the presence of many 
Lancashire commercial men who will 
correct me if I am wrong, and I would 
not mind being judged by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, of whom 
Lancashire is justly proud, who is, or 
was, a banker, and who, I hope, does 
not know to his cost that Lancashire 
manufacturers are not now-a-days in 
the majority of cases wealthy men; on 
the contrary, they are struggling men, 
often commencing their business life on 
borrowed capital which they are labo- 
riously endeavouring to pay off. Besides, 
the conditions of our trade are almost 
altogether altered. There was a time, 
I'll grant ye, when a Lancashire manu- 
facturer never stopped to consider whe- 
ther he would make a profit or a loss; 
profit was certain, and the only question 
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was how much money he would make ? 
But that is a long time ago; that hap. 
pened before I was born. At that time, 
what is technically called the turn-over 
of a mill was small, and the margin of 
profit was great. Now-a-days, Sir— 
thanks to the increased price of every- 
thing which we use in our manufactur- 
ing processes—thanks to increased com- 
petition at home and abroad—thanks 
to the limitation of hours imposed by 
this House, with which I do not quarrel, 
but which, on the contrary, I should 
like to see extended to India when hon. 
Members may be pained and shocked to 
learn children of tender years and women 
with infants at the breast work thirteen 
and a half hours a-day, seven days to 
the week, and nobody lifts a finger to 
help them—there is, I venture to sub- 
mit, a wide and noble field for the 
philanthropic endeavours of those noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen who have 
been lately having a newspaper discus- 
sion as to who has done most or least for 
the factory operatives of this country— 
well, thanks to those matters to which I 
have alluded and to others with which I 
will not weary the House, a Lancashire 
manufacturer is obliged at the present 
time to look for a remunerative return 
for his risk and capital outlay, not to a 
small turn-over and a large margin of 
profit, but to a large and rapid turn- 
over andasmall margin of profit. Now, 
whenever you have a larger turn-over 
you have an increased production, and 
this may serve to explain to hon. Mem- 
bers what might otherwise seem inex- 
plicable—namely, how it is that there 
should be discontent in Lancashire at 
having to pay this tax co-existent with 
an increased exportation of cotton goods 
to India. This is a fact to which our 
Indian opponents point with an assump- 
tion of triumph. They say—‘‘ You 
grumble, but you send us more goods 
every year.” Yes, Sir, but are these 
Gentlemen who pin their faith so firmly 
to statistics aware that during the past 
twelve months large quantities of cotton 
goods have been sent to this country 
from America, and sold here at prices 
that could not possibly be remunerative 
to the American manufacturer? Be- 
cause there has been an increased ex- 
portation from the United States, does 
that prove that the cotton manufacturers 
of America are in a sound and satis- 
factory condition? The-facts are noto- 






































riously to the contrary; and if further 
proof were needed, I might tell the 
House that I know of many cotton 
operatives who, after emigrating to 
America with their wives and families, 
have been obliged to return home 
again, because they could not earn 
enough money in that country to keep 
themselves in comfort. No, Sir, in- 
creased exportation, taken by itself, 
is no safe criterion of the healthy 
condition of the trade with which I am 
connected ; and, speaking generally on 
this part of the subject, before I leave 
it I may say that the larger your turn- 
over is obliged to be, in order to secure 
a margin of profit, the smaller will that 
margin of profit be; and the House will 
therefore see for itself that the narrower 
the gulf which separates profit from 
loss, the greater will be the damage 
done by this obstructive rock of a 5 per 
cent duty. That is to some extent the 
millowners’ view of the question. The 
Lancashire operative, Sir, believes that, 
by the action of these protective duties, 
the bread is being unfairly and unjustly 
taken out of his mouth; he is patient 
and uncomplaining as a rule. I have 
never seen men more patient and en- 
during than our cotton operatives when 
under the strokes with which Providence 
has at various times thought fit to visit our 
trade. Hon. Gentlemen, many of whom 
contributed nobly to the funds raised in 
aid of our suffering population during 
the late cotton famine, may perhaps re- 
member some of the tales that were told 
by those who were disinterested enough 
and self-sacrificing enough to serve on 
the relief committees—how people ap- 
parently comfortably off, if you could 
judge from their attire, came and asked 
for help, and how the members of the 
committee looked at one another, and 
wondered if it could really be true that 
these people, who seemed to be in good 
circumstances, could be in actual need 
of the bread and the soup which were 
doled out by these centres of relief; but 
on going to the homes of these poor 
people what did they find—bare walls! 
naked floors! destitution and utter want. 
Their little bits of furniture had all gone, 
and their few ornaments, mean and 
paltry perhaps to the eyes of hon. Mem- 
bers, but treasured by these humble 
people because connected with memories 
of their simple past—everything had 
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child, or husband, or wife maybe, was 
stricken down for the want of those 
necessaries for which, poor folks, they 
would willingly have worked, ifthey had 
had the chance, that they were at last 
driven to seek relief. They were too 
independent to do so before—too proud, 
if you will. Do you blame them for it? 
Too fearful of being branded with the - 
odious epithet of pauper. All through 
that fearful time not a murmur. Sir, 
they are as patient and as independent 
thisday. Andif they have sent up Peti- 
tions from every mill and workshop 
engaged in the trade; if they have sent 
up deputations to London on funds pro- 
vided by the pence of the people, the 
House may take it as certain, and you, 
Sir, may be sure that in this matter of 
the India import duties the cotton opera- 
tive of Lancashire feels and knows that 
his future well-being and comfort are at 
stake. Now, Sir, what is our plea in 
asking for the abolition of these duties ? 
We ask for no bounty to aid us in our 
competition with our trade opponents ; 
we cringe for no favour; all we ask for 
is justice. When have you heard us 
complain because our trade is hemmed 
in by factory legislation of the severest 
kind, because we are inspected at every 
turn, told whom we shall employ, how 
long we shall employ them, and the con- 
ditions under which they shall labour ; 
when have you heard us complain— 
more than other people, at any rate— 
because the fruits of our industry are 
taxed; from all of which, I fear I must 
say, impediments to trade, our Indian 
rival goes free. No, Sir, we kiss the 
rod of Parliamentary discipline which 
many of us have heartily co-operated in 
framing for our own backs, and we, at 
least, honestly endeavour to believe that 
every out-come of the collective legislative 
wisdom of this House is for the benefit 
of us all, employers and employed alike ; 
but the last straw which breaks the back 
of our patience is this—that after we 
have sent abroad the Mercantile Marine 
of this country thousands of miles to 
fetch us home the raw material, which 
we quickly turn by a costly process into 
cheap and useful clothing for the millions 
of India, and which we then quickly send 
to our great Eastern dependency, after 
thus triumphing to some extent over 
time and space, that we should be told— 
‘*No, your goods shall not enter into 
competition with ours, unless you will pay 
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an entrance fee of 5 per cent.”” But the 
Hindoo purchaser? You ask—Has he 
no interest in this matter? The poor 
man whom you see going from stall to 
stall in the Native bazaar, endeavouring 
to cheapen his one poor article of 
clothing, has he no interest at stake? 
The answer is—‘‘Oh! the poor pur- 
chaser must take care of himself; that 
is no concern of ours; what we the Go- 
vernment of India, what we the official 
classes and interested millowners have 
to look to is, that a rising Indian in- 
dustry must, at all hazards, be fostered.” 
Why, Sir, this is rank protection! Is 
the House willing that this state of 
things should be continued ? If so, what 
a contradiction in practice of your loudly 
enunciated Free Trade principles; what 
an example to set the nations of Europe 
just at the moment when Treaties of 
Commerce are expiring! I may be told 
—‘‘Yes, but if India were self-governing, 
you would have more duty to pay than 
you have now—look at Australia! look 
at Canada!” Sir, we are not answerable 
for the trade follies and fallacies of our 
self-governing Colonies. Experience is 
-eanleniyge sf a commodity that cannot be 

ought, that cannot be handed over; it 
must be earned, and I very much fear 
that both Australia and Canada must 
earn for themselves the same bitter ex- 
perience of the evils of protection that 
their Mother England has done in the 
past, and their Cousin America is earn- 
ing now; but I respectfully submit to 
this House of Commons that, inasmuch 
as India is not a self-governing Colony, 
inasmuch as she is governed directly 
from this country, that it would be 
wrong, aye more, it would be criminal 
in us to allow her to pursue a course 
which we know from our own bitter ex- 
perience to be a wrong and a false one. 
Itrust the House will pardon my speaking 
at this length, but I represent a district 
which, although small in area, yet pays 
considerably over a fourth of the whole 
of these duties; but in any remarks that 
I may make I will endeavour to be as 
brief as possible; and to begin with, I 
will not waste the time of the House 
by entering into a long discussion on the 
protective nature of these duties, and, 
for one very simple reason, because it 
is unnecessary. The fact has been ad- 
mitted by such authorities as Lord 
Lytton, Lord Salisbury, and, greatest 
authority of all, Sir Louis Mallet, and 
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condemned by them on these very 
grounds! Why, even our Indian mill- 
owning opponents in India admit that 
there is a protective element in these 
duties; but they say “the area over 
which that protective element has power 
is a small one, being, as a matter of fact, 
confined to one-twentieth of the whole 
of your trade to India—namely, the 
small amount of coarse cotton goods, 
which class of cotton goods India mostly 
makes for herself. Therefore, your 
grievance being such a small one, your 
claim to the abolition of these duties 
falls to the ground.” That is a very 
specious argument, Mr. Speaker; but, 
when you come to consider it, there is 
a refreshing hardihood about it which is 
well worth the consideration of hon. 
Members; for what are the facts? 
India, some years ago, for fiscal pur- 
poses, imposes a duty on cotton goods; 
an Indian cotton industry springs up. 
Through the action of these duties, now 
become protective, as we contend, and 
as we can prove, India ousts us from 
all but a microscopic portion of what 
used to be the easiest, the largest, the 
most profitable branch of our trade; and 
then, having done us this injury, and 
without giving us any guarantee for the 
future, India has the courage to turn 
round and twit us with the very small 
portion of goods of this character which 
we now export, and upon this to argue 
that therefore, being injured in so slight 
a degree, our claim to the abolition of 
these duties falls to the ground. Was 
there every such an extraordinary con- 
clusion arrived at, built upon such 
licensed premises? Sir, we were com- 
pared last year, by a very high autho- 
rity in India, to a man who cried out 
that his whole body was in danger be- 
cause his little finger ached. The com- 
parison would have been juster had we 
been likened to a man whose right arm 
was withered up by the action of a 
slow, insidious, but fatal poison, and 
who knew from his own symptoms and 
from the opinion of those upon whose 
advice he was wont to rely, that unless 
some powerful antidote, some strong 
counter-irritant were applied the whole 
of his body and the whole of his powers 
of resistance would fall a victim to its 
fatal influence. That is our position, 
Sir. We know that these duties have 
injured us in the past; we know that 
they are injuring us at the present 
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time; we justly fear that they will hurt 
and injure us in the future. An hon. 
Gentleman who sits below me (Mr. 
Grant Duff) gave us some friendly ad- 
vice last year, which I, as one of the 
Members who took part in the debate, 
accepted in the same friendly spirit in 
which it was given. The hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘‘ You would have done 
better had you displayed a little more 
of the wisdom of the serpent, and argued 
this matter from an Indian rather than 
from an English point of view.” Sir, 
I, for one, did not consider it neces- 
sary to pursue that serpentine line of 
procedure; we had such a palpable 
grievance, we had such a plain, un- 
varnished tale to tell. Besides, I did 
not forget then, as I do not forget now, 
that there are hon. Members of this 
House who take the Natives of India 
under their protection, and, if it is 
necessary, to fire their enthusiasm, if it 
is really needful, to screw their courage 
up to any particular sticking point, so 
as to become bold and enthusiastic col- 
leagues with us in our endeavours to 
secure the repeal of these duties, I 
would remind them that, although we 
Lancashire manufacturers pay £800,000 
a-year to the Indian Exchequer—a sum 
which appears on the Estimates, which 
everyone can see—yet there is another 
sum which does not appear—namely, a 
sum amounting to nearly £800,000, 
which is paid by the Hindoo purchaser 
to the protected millowner. Mr. Speaker, 
I should be but a sorry antagonist, I 
fear, for the poorest and meanest 
political economist in this House, and 
I therefore will trouble hon. Members 
with no crude ideas and theories of my 
own; but what said Professor Bonamy 
Price in a pamphlet which he wrote a 
short time ago? ‘Talking of Protec- 
tionists he said— 


“What is it they seek to accomplish? No- 
thing less than to raise a charity tax on the 
whole people for the benefit of those employed 
ina few particular trades. Protection, under 
the plausible disguises of not throwing poor 
people out of work, and not allowing them to be 
trampled upon by foreign rivals, sends round a 
begging cap to all buyers of goods to make 
charitable contributions to particular indivi- 
duals. Free traders are called hard-hearted ; 
but what sort of feeling is it which inflicts im- 

sitions by force of law on every consumer 

or the advantage of some of their neigh- 
bours ?” 


And, again, Zhe Times newspaper, in 
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lecturing the silk manufacturers’ depu- 
tation the other day, observes— 

“Tt isa great pity, no doubt, that the silk 
trade of Coventry and Derby should be in such 
a bad way. We are very sorry for the distress 
of the weavers. But the gentlemen who 
waited on the Foreign Secretary made the mis- 
take of supposing that nations exist for the 
sake of manufacturers instead of manufac- 
turers for the sake of nations. Free trade is 
good because it is more profitable to benefit 
10,000 persons than it is to benefit a single man.’’ 
Sir, Iclaim not only Lord Derby, the 
Leader of the House of Lords, and The 
Times newspaper, the leader of public 
opinion, as enthusiastic Colleagues ; but 
I also claim the co-operation of the 
learned Professor from whose writings 
I have quoted. Would that I could be 
as sure of the co-operation of another 
learned Professor in this House (Pro- 
fessor Fawcett). Mr. Speaker, I’ have 
talked over this matter of the Indian 
duties with many of our opponents, and 
they may be divided into two classes. 
There are, first, those who admit that 
these duties are bad ones, and ought to 
be abolished, but who declare that there 
are other Indian duties which press 
more heavily on the people of India, and 
to which they take an equal or worse 
exception. When pressed to name the 
particular duty which they have in their 
mind’s eye, they generally say—‘‘ Oh! 
the salt duty.” Well, Sir, I admit that 
the salt duties do press very heavily 
upon the people of India, and I would 
gladly see them abolished. But I was 
told on high authority that it would be 
impossible to deal with the salt duties 
for some time. Besides, Sir, consider 
what a drop in the great ocean of the 
salt duties would the abolition of 
£800,000 worth of duties be. Again, 
what difference can it make to the Hin- 
doo whether a tax is taken from off his 
food or his clothing? Indeed, Sir, I 
sympathize very strongly with hon. 
Members who wish to secure the aboli- 
tion of the salt duties, because there is 
a great similarity in some respect be- 
tween the salt duties and the duties of 
which we Lancashire Members com- 
plain. Both are taxes on necessary com- 
modities; both affect every man, woman, 
and child in India. [General Sir Gzorcz 
Batrour: No, no!] Well, I beg the hon. 
and gallant Baronet’s pardon as far as 
regards the children. The children in 
India do not wear anything for the 
first few years of their life. I was at- 


















































tempting to prove that these two duties 
were so far equal; but there is this 
radical difference between them—that 
whereas, on every pound of salt manu- 
factured in the country or out of it a 
duty is paid, it is only on the cotton 
cloth manufactured out of India that 
this duty falls. The other class of op- 
ponents to whom I alluded are those 
who, while admitting that the cotton 
duties are worse than -any other, and 
that they ought to be abolished, start 
back frighted and aghast before the 
great and fearful hiatus which the abo- 
lition of them would make in the poor, 
the mean, the insignificant revenues of 
India. When I was in India, just be- 
before the abolition of the income tax 
in that country, and at the time when I 
believe the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
was convincing the Legislative Council 
of India with his oratory, I heard tales 
that made my blood curdle of the in- 
equality of the incidence of that tax, 
of the difficulty of its collection, of the 
dreadful hindrance it caused to commer- 
cial enterprize and professional skill ; 
but I never heard one word as to the 
financial difficulty which would ensue in 
the event of the income tax being abo- 
lished. That tax was abolished with 
the consent and approval of those very 
classes who now oppose the abolition of 
the duties of which in Lancashire we 
complain. Where there is a will, Sir, 
there isa way. Did not the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord George Hamilton) deal 
the financial pessimists of India a heavy 
blow the other day when he made his 
Financial Statement? Did not hon. 
Members go home with a greater con- 
viction of the healthy condition of In- 
dian finance? Must I remind the 
House that in 18 years the revenues of 
India have increased some 70 per cent? 
Is the House not aware that the reve- 
nues of India for seven years show a 
surplus of £2,000,000, after paying for 
£12,000,000 of famine expenditure, 
while the closed accounts for 1875-6 
show a surplus of £1,668,000. Besides, 
enormous sums have been wasted in 
India in what may well be called 
extraordinary public works; ships char- 
tered for Government purposes far 
higher than the market rate; railways 
guaranteed by Government, that seemed 
as if built on purpose to carefully avoid 
the centres of population; barracks that 
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tumbled down before even a soldier 
crossed the threshold; canals dug for 
irrigation purposes that watered the 
land with salt water; and bridges that 
plunged, as if ashamed of their faulty 
construction, beneath the torrents they 
were meant to span. Sir, I do not mean 
to say that money has not been well 
spent in India on useful public works; I 
do not stop to ask whether remunerative 
or otherwise ; I do not say that money 
has not been well spent in foiling that 
fearful foe of India—Famine; but I do 
contend, Sir, that it is wrong to make 
the present generation, which will pro- 
bably benefit less than any other, bear 
the whole cost of carrying out useful 
public works; I respectfully submit 
that it is cruel to place on shoulders 
already weakened by famine, the 
whole burden of costs incurred in meet- 
ing that famine. Sir, if these charges 
be spread over a sufficient number of 
years, India, I will venture to say, will 
be able each year to show a surplus 
far more than enough to make up for 
the loss which would be incurred by the 
abolition of the duty on manufactured 
cotton goods. Sir, I thank the House 
for having so kindly listened to me, and 
wouldentreat Her Majesty’s Government 
to disregard the sneers and taunts of 
mill-owning monopolists abroad, and 
noble Whig re-actionists at home, who 
would seem to wish us to believe that 
because Her Majesty’s Government de- 
sire to take this burden from off the 
people of India, and at the same time to 
do an act of simple justice to Lancashire, 
that they are actuated by no higher mo- 
tive than a desire to perform an act of 
political subserviency to Manchester, for 
the purpose—Heaven save the mark !— 
of winning a few borough elections. 

Mr. SIDEBOTTOM : Sir, I brought 
this subject under the consideration of 
the House last Session on the Indian 
Budget. The House upon that occasion 
did me the honour to listen to the ob- 
servations and arguments I brought for- 
ward, but after the able and exhaustive 
speeches of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester and other hon. Members to which 
we have listened to-night, I feel that it 
is unnecessary to occupy its attention at 
any greatlength. I may, perhaps, how- 
ever, be permitted to say that these 
duties are, on the one hand, injurious to 
the great body of consumers in India by 
materially enhancing the price of their 




















chief article of clothing, and unjust on 
the other hand to English cotton manu- 
facturers by establishing a premium on 
the manufacture of goods in India 
against English goods. The Government, 
indeed, by promising to abolish them as 
soon as the state of the revenue permits, 
have practically admitted the truth of 
both these propositions; but, with the 
exception of the unfortunate English 
manufacturer, who is so seriously in- 
jured by their operation, probably few 
persons either in this House or the coun- 
try have any adequate conception of their 
extremely onerous nature. The nominal 
amount levied is 5 per cent on the value 
of the goods, but it is in reality more 
than this, because the value of the goods 
is estimated at a certain fixed amount, 
and the duty levied upon that amount; 
whereas owing to the great depression 
in trade and the absence of demand 
from other markets, the value of cotton 
goods has sunk to such a low ebb as to 
be in reality below the fixed amount 
upon which the duty is levied, so that 
at the pesent moment the actual amount 
of the duty is more than 5 per cent; 
and it must be remembered that this 
is not on the profit of the manufac- 
turer, if profit he is ever to have again, 
but on his whole turn-over—a most 
important and material distinction, to 
which I beg the earnest attention of 
the House. I can only say that, as 
an extensive cotton manufacturer and 
as representing one of the oldest and 
best-known firms in the trade, I would 
gladly compound for 5 per cent profit on 
my turn-over, and I think most other 
English manufacturers would also will- 
ingly do the same. This duty, in fact, 
amounts to half of the wages paid to our 
weavers for weaving the cloth, and con- 
stitutes a bonus of about 3s. per week to 
every single loom working in Bombay ; 
so that I venture to think the House will 
be of opinion that it is really most serious 
and most onerous, and that even if now 
repealed such an impetus has already 
been given to the erection of mills in 
India that English manufacturers will be 
quite sufficiently handicapped in the race 
of competition in other ways. First, 
there is the great distance our goods 
have to traverse to reach the markets of 
India at all. We have to bring the raw 
cotton—if Indian or Surat cotton be 
used—all the way from India to Eng- 
land; manufacture it here in England, 
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and then convey it back again to India, 
paying all the charges for packing, 
freight, merchants’ commission, and the 
whole cost of transit both ways. Wages 
here, in England, are eight or 10 times 
as much as they are in India, and what 
is of great importance, there is prac- 
tically no restriction—or, at all events, 
very little restriction—on the hours of 
labour there. Bombay mills are now 
working 12 hours a-day, and seven days 
a-week, or more than 80 hours, against 


|}an English mill, 56 hours. If this fact, 


indeed, stood alone, it would give an 
immense advantage to the Indian mill- 


owner, beeause the cost of a cotton mill 
‘is so great, and the fixed expenses so 


heavy, that the time worked and the 
production turned off is of very great 
importance indeed. Well, it would be 
an easy task to prove from statistical 
accounts which I hold in my hand, that 
with all these natural and artificial ad- 
vantages, and under the fostering in- 
fluence of these protective tariffs the 
produce of Indian mills is fast super- 
seding that of ours in England in the 
Indian markets. This subject has, how- 
ever, been so fully entered into by pre- 
vious speakers that I will not weary 
the House by quoting a long array of 
figures, but simply remark that not the 
least serious feature in this Indian rivalry 
is its rapid progress within the last few 
years. The first cotton mill was built in 
Bombay in the year 1855; in the year 
1861 there were only 11; in 1874 the 
number was 24, an increase of only 13 
mills in 13 years; but about this time 
18 new mills were projected to contain 
531,000 spindles, which are now no doubt 
at work, and to show the House that the 
production of these mills is really super- 
seding that of English mills, it appears 
that whilst out of a total of 389,000,000 
yards of cotton cloth supplied to Bom- 
bay during the year 1861, 275,000,000 
were imported from England, and 
114,000,000 produced in Bombay. In 
the year 1876 outof a total of 698,000,000 
yards supplied, only 318,000,000 were 
imported from England, 380,000,000 
being produced in Bombay. These 
figures are, I think, sufficient to satisfy 
the House as to the serious nature of the 
competition to which English manufac- 
turers are exposed by their competitors 
in India—and that, to say the least, these 
competitors are quite able to hold their 
own against us without being artificially 




































































protected by our own Government. I 
was very much struck with the state- 
ments in a letter which appeared in a 
London daily paper a short time ago. 
The writer stated that in a cotton mill of 
1,000 looms, in England, making cloth 
for India, £7,500 a-year was paid for 
duty, £14,000 for charges of various 
kinds on the cloth, and £5,000 charges on 
the importation of the cotton—supposing 
it came from India—or a direct advan- 
tage of £26,500 per annum to an Indian 
mill of the same size, without taking into 
account the indirect advantages caused 
by working longer hours, and so dividing 
the fixed expenses over a greater pro- 
duction. Well, I have taken the trouble 
to examine some of these statements, 
and find them, if anything, under 
rather than over-stated, and I think the 
House will be of opinion that we need 
no longer be surprised at the rapid de- 
velopment of the cotton trade in India, 
nor at the uneasiness displayed by Eng- 
lish manufacturers. I can speak feel- 
ingly on this subject. When I had the 
honour of bringing this subject under the 
attention of the House last Session, I 
stated that although my family had been 
engaged in the cotton trade from its 
earliest infancy for three generations, 
neither my grandfather, my father, nor 
myself had, so far as I know, ever made 
goods for India, being engaged in an 
entirely different branch of the trade. 
Since then, however, the stagnation in 
the cotton trade has been so universal, 
the absence of demand so general, the 
inability of all the other markets of the 
world to take off the production of our 
English mills so decided, and the stocks 
held of manufactured goods so enor- 
mous, that, driven well-nigh to our wits’ 
end, many manufacturers, not previously 
accustomed to the Indian trade, have been 
obliged to resort to it, myself amongst 
the number. The greatest portion of 
my looms are the wrong width and not 
adapted ; but it so happens that I have 
about the same number mentioned in 
this letter—that is, about 1,000 the right 
width—and during last autumn I set 
these to work, making goods for India. 
Well, I appeal to any hon. Member in 
this House, is it fair? is it reasonable? 
is it right? that in addition to the na- 
tural advantages of £19,000 a-year 
which a mill in India possesses over 
mine, I should also pay a tax of £7,500 
for every 1,000 looms, and yet this is 
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the real literal state of the case. My 
chief object, however, in alluding to this 
matter is to show the immense import- 
ance of the Indian markets to this coun- 
try ; but it may be said if, notwithstand- 
ing this tax, these markets take off such 
a large proportion of your goods, why do 
you complain? You have proved too 
much by half. The answer is the Indian 
markets constitute the chief outlet for 
our production. We have already lost 
our trade in the coarser goods, which 
can be supplied cheaper by Native ma- 
nufacturers, and we see an industry 
springing up beneath the fostering in- 
fluence of these protective tariffs and 
advancing with giant strides to deprive 
us of what is at this moment the very 
sheet anchor and mainstay of our trade 
—and threatening, unless checked in its 
career by the early and entire removal 
of these duties, to overwhelm at no 
distant day both employers and em- 
ployed in one common destruction. The 
injustice and hardship inflicted upon 
English operatives indeed is quite as 
great as upon employers ; because, how- 
ever large an amount of capital is leav- 
ing England for the purpose of establish- 
ing mills in India, operatives cannot 
follow that capital. They possess no 
capital but their labour, and in the 
prospect of the stoppage of mills in 
England they see nothing but ruin, 
distress, and misery before them. And 
for whose benefit are these serious risks 
incurred? Who are our competitors ? 
Who are the projectors, and who are 
the owners of these Indian mills? Are 
they poor struggling Natives, who ought 
to be assisted and encouraged in their 
efforts to develop Native industry, and 
to employ Native capital otherwise lying 
dormant by the aid of protective duties, 
however wrong in principle, however 
opposed to true and sound doctrines of 
finance, however contrary to the prin- 
ciples of free trade, however injurious 
and oppressive to the great body of 
Native consumers throughout India, 
and however unjust to English manu- 
facturers at home? Nothing of the 
kind. But there is reason to believe 
that, at all events, some proportion—if 
not a considerable proportion of the 
mills in India—are owned by Anglo- 
Indian officials and by English capital- 
ists, who, from the operation of restrict- 
ive laws at home, shorter hours of labour, 
high wages, and other causes into the 


























consideration of which it is unnecesary 
now to enter, have taken their capital 
where they can receive a better return 
for it. Nor do we in the least complain 
of their doing so; but we do ask for 
fair play, and we do object to our goods 
being charged a heavy duty before they 
are allowed to enter India to compete 
with those of our rivals. Besides, a 
most injurious effect is also produced 
upon the trade of this country indirectly 
in other ways. There have lately been 
important negotiations in reference to a 
new Treaty of Commerce with our 
neighbours across the Channel ; but how 
can we, with any show of consistence, 
advocate the doctrines of free trade? 
How can we ask France, or any other 
foreign nation, to remove duties from 
our goods so long as we allow an enor- 
mous duty to be levied upon them in our 
own Empire of India? Well, these duties 
being admitted to be vicious in principle, 
to have, as I think I have shown, such 
a bad effect in practice, and Her Majes- 
ty’s Government having, in consequence, 
promised their repeal, why cannot this 
take place at once? Bis dat qui cito dat. 
A powerful argument for their immedi- 
ate repeal is offered by the fact to which 
I have just alluded of English capital 
being transferred to India, because this 
process may benow going on; this capital 
may be being transferred at the present 
moment, and it cannot too soon be made 
clearly manifest that whilst there is no 
desire or intention to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the natural advan- 
tages Indian mills will ever possess over 
those at home, they certainly will not 
continue to be supported by enormous 
protective duties which every day they 
continue afford encouragement for the 
erection of new mills and for the creation 
of vested interests to oppose their repeal. 
I apprehend the most powerful argument 
against their immediate repeal is because 
it is thought that the present state of the 
Indian revenue will not allow it. Well, 
in the presence of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, who are such high 
authorities on Indian finance, I confess to 
approaching this part of the subject with 
considerable diffidence, but what are the 
facts? The Revenue of India at the 
present moment is about £52,000,000, 
whilst the Debt is £180,000,000, or 
nearly about 24 times the amount of the 
Revenue. Well, is there here any primd 
Jacieevidence of approaching bankruptcy, 
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or of any undue strain upon the resources 
of the Empire? How does it compare 
with our own position in the United 
Kingdom athome? TheImperial Revenue 
is between £70,000,000 and £80,000,000 
and the Debt about £725,000,000—that 
is, nearly 10 times the amount of Re- 
venue—and yet I never heard that our 
credit was bad, or that we usually ex- 
erienced much difficulty in raising 
unds when required. But this is not 
all, for we have in addition a very large 
debt connected with local taxation, 
amounting to about £105,000,000, with 
a revenueof £28,000,000, the Debt being 
thus about four times the amount of the 
Revenue. Our local bodies in England, 
again, borrow from £5,000,000 to 
£8,000,000 perannum, which they do not 
spend on railways, canals, gasworks, and 
other reproductive works, exclusively ; 
but to a large extent on sanitary and 
other works of a similar character yield- 
ing no direct pecuniary return. 
Revenue of India, therefore, compares 
very favourably with that of our own, 
and indeed with that of every solvent 
State in Europe, the debts of nine sol- 
vent European States being on the ave- 
rage six-and-a-half times the amount of 
their respective revenues ; and when we 
consider in addition the very great ex- 
pansion of which it is susceptible, when 
we call to mind that in the year 1840 
it was only £20,000,000, whilst it is 
now upwards of £50,000,000, and 
that the whole amount raised by these 
duties is under £1,000,000. We can- 
not help thinking that such an unjust 
tax, raising only such a small amount 
of revenue, might be at once repealed. 
I said just now that we have lost our 
trade with India in the coarser goods, 
and yet though the duty has long since 
ceased to be productive it still remains, 
I presume for protective and prohibitory 
objects alone. Are we, then, still to wait 
patiently till our trade in the finer goods 
is also destroyed, so that when their 
importation has also ceased the Indian 
revenue, forsooth, may then bear the 
abolition of the duty. I say it is most 
monstrous that Lancashire should con- 
tinue to pay these unfair imposts a single 
day longer. If it can be shown that we 
are bound to balance the Indian Budget, 
it would be preferable to pay the amount 
in hard cash by a direct tax upon our 
mills rather than in the present most 
objectionable form, and it would be far 
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more reasonable, more equitable, and 
more just to place a duty of 3s. per week 
on every loom working in India, which, 
as I have shown, would still possess a 
great advantage over English looms, 
and a proportionate tax on every spindle, 
rather than to continue the present tax, 
or upon English machinery, which is of 
course allowed to enter India duty free, 
and of the advantages of which Indian 
manufacturers of coursé take care to avail 
themselves to the utmost. I donot, how- 
ever, wish to be understood as advocating 
such a course further than to point out 
that if it can be shown that the revenues 
of India will not really bear the loss of 
£800,000 per annum raised by these 
duties, then it would be just and equit- 
able to place a tax on machinery in 
India, in order to equalize the burden 
and cause Indian mills to bear their 
proper share along with English mills, 
_ for it cannot surely be maintained that 
one portion of the dominions of the 
Crown should be permanently placed 
under serious disadvantage, and saddled 
with onerous burdens for the direct 
benefit of another portion. We have 
heard a good deal about the demand for 
the repeal of these duties being “a 
Manchester delusion,’ and other un- 
merited and uncalled for taunts, but it 
is really a most serious question, which 
powerfully affects the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of this country. This 
industry has £130,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in it. It affords direct employ- 
ment to about 500,000 operatives, and 
there are altogether fully 2,000,000 of 
people dependent upon it. One-third 
of the entire exports of this country con- 
sists of cotton goods, and one-fifth of 
those cotton goods goes to India. Depend 
upon it, the repeal of these duties is fast 
becoming a great, a burning question, 
and if not accomplished before the next 
General Election I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if hon. Gentlemen are not then, 
at all events, made fully alive to its 
importance. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Oxford said at an earlier period of the 
Session that ‘‘the trade of this country 
was the very breath of its nostrils,” and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Member for the City of London favoured 
us some little time ago with a most in- 
teresting and graphic description of the 
disastrous condition at the present mo- 
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nigh e industry in this country, and 
ame tt ares no doubt ‘thes we 
are passing through a most grave and 
serious crisis, the effects of which will 
be felt by thousands for many long 
yearsto come. The dark thunder clouds 
also which have been so long clustering 
on the Eastern horizon have at last burst, 
the tempest is now raging there in all 
its fury, and such a storm cannot but be 
accompanied by great and widespread 
depression and disasters. But I have 
faith in the future of our country and in 
the revival of her trade. Only let us 
abolish these miserable remnants of pro- 
tection, these exploded fallacies of a 
bygone age, and depend upon it there 
will be brighter days in store for us, 
and we shall again see that commerce 
prosper and that trade flourish, which 
have contributed in no small degree to 
the grandeur, the greatness, and the 
prosperity of England. 

GevEeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
stated that he had an Amendment on 
the Paper in succession to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Manchester, 
who proposed to reduce the duties levied 
in India on English cotton manufactures. 
But as that Amendment was not to be 
pressed, he proposed to be brief, out of 
consideration for the many hon. Gentle- 
men who desired to express their viewson 
this important Motion. He had given 
way to the wishes of his hon. Friends 
the Members for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) and Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
to allow their Amendments to be pressed, 
if deemed advisable. He hoped that 
before the Government meddled with 
these cotton import duties, they would 
consider what the consequences would 
be if the duties on imports of that class of 
goods were abolished. The whole value 
of imports from foreign countries into 
India subject to duty, exclusive of salt, 
amounted toa fraction under £33,000,000 
in the year ending 3lst March, 1876. 
That was the highest value of imports 
paying duty in any year of the last 10 
years ; it was £2,250,000 higher than in 
the previous year. Now the value of 
the cotton manufactures imported into 
India during 1876 was nearly £250,000 
below the value in 1875, but higher 
than in any one year of the nine pre- 
ceding years. Even that value might 
have been diminished by lower rates of 
values in the new tariff, on which the ad 
valorem duties were now struck. Even if 
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profits were m7 on the trade to India in 
cotton goods, yet it could not be said 
that the trade of India in Manchester 
manufactures had fallen off during the 
last year. If these cotton manufactures 
were placed on the Free List, the value 
of imports subject to duty would be less 
than £13,750,000. If the Government 
relieved the manufacturers from the im- 
port duty on cotton goods, they would 
cut down the Indian revenue by nearly 
£900,000. That would bring down 
the Indian import duties to less than 
£900,000. The total duties now col- 
lected from all duty-paying articles 
amounted in the year ending 31st 
March, 1876, to £1,776,896, being 
less than the collections on all imports 
(exclusive of salt) in the previous year, 
and in two other years of the pre- 
vious 10 years. Now, out of last year’s 
collections, the cotton manufactures paid 
duties to the amount of £872,146, thus 
leaving £904,750 for all other articles, 
excluding duties on salt. It might then 
be asked, was it wise, or would it be pos- 
sible, to maintain the import duties at 
all, when they were brought down to so 
lowa figure? He had already strongly 
urged the giving up of all import and 
export duties, not only on the articles 
of ordinary trade and manufacture, but 
‘ also on salt, and not alone on salt 
imported into India from foreign coun- 
tries, but further the Excise or mo- 
nopoly taxes raised from the salt, the 
growth or yield of India. He fully 
believed that this thorough free trade 
policy was not only commercially right, 
but also wise and prudent in a political 
and military point of view. He could 
therefore add that even if the salt duties 
were not now meddled with, he wished 
all duties on other articles of trade were 
removed for the good both of England 
and India. But if the Government 
relieved the cotton goods of Manches- 
ter from import duties, how could 
they in fairness refuse to relieve the 
metal and other trades? The metal 
interests had no representatives to bring 
their grievances before that House, but 
all the traders of England ought to be 
placed on the same footing, and if the 
Government gave freedom to one par- 
ticular branch of trade, they were bound 
to treat the rest similarly. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Rirkealdy had 


also urged this claim for equal treat- 
ment to all industries. The metal trade 
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of imports into India in the last year 
showed a higher value than in the five 
preceding years, but not so high as in 
the three first years of the decade. Then 
the English manufacturers of flax, of 
woollens, and leather also deserved the 
same fair treatment as that asked for 
cotton fabrics. But if all these articles 
were placed on the Free List of the 
Indian tariff, then the imports into 
India subject to duty would be reduced 
to a value a little above £8,000,000. 
The duties on this value, measured by 
collections in 1876, would then amount 
to about £632,371. But the duties on 
imported ales, wines, and spirits, amount- 
ing to £311,408 out of that sum, were 
levied on a value of imports of nearly 
£1,400,000. These duties being levied 
in connection with the Excise on spirits, 
could be retained and collected as an 
Excise, thus practically reducing the 
imposts on all other articles to less than 
a third of a million. But from this sum 
must be deducted the charges of collec- 
tion. These could not be less than 
£250,000. This amount must, how- 
ever, include many more charges than 
the finance accounts at present showed, 
and thereby increase the charges of col- 
lection to an amount equal to the sum 
collected. If, then, any tariff changes 
were made to favour the one industry— 
that of cotton manufactures— the Go- 
vernment could not stop there, other 
industries equally deserving must be 
equally attended to. The question of 
competing industries in India with like 
industries at home was quite as appli- 
cable to those already named as to the 
cotton manufactures of Lancashire. 
But there were the claims of other na- 
tions and of other countries to be con- 
sidered. The produce of the Islands in 
the Indian Ocean, mainly dependent on 
India, that of the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf, of Zanzibar, of Arabia, of Africa, 
ought to be cared for. The freedom of 
commerce between India and those 
places was politically of far more value 
than the amount of duties now collected 
on their commerce. On this plea there 
was an urgent inducement to allow free 
trade with those coasts and ports, and 
necessarily diminishing the duties col- 
lected in India on imports. Then with 
regard to Europe, it would be found 
that England was more favoured in 
regard to freedom of trade with India 
than any other nation, French goods 















































were much more heavily taxed all 
round; and if England wanted to nego- 
tiate a Commercial Treaty with France 
on favourable terms, all she had to 
do was to take off the duties on French 
produce imported into India. France was 
a valuable ally of India, for the imports 
from France into India were small, but 
almost all subject to duty ; whereas the 
exports from India to France were 
nearly 10 times the value of the goods 
taken by India, and, unfortunately, from 
their nature, heavily taxed by our Indian 
export tariff. An examination of the 
commercial legislation of England to- 
wards India in former years would put 
an end to the further plea of a commu- 
nity of interests between Egland and 
India, because it would bring to light 
the unjust treatment of the trade of 
India by England. He could carry his 
remarks back to the beginning of this 
century, especially to the year 1814, 
when the trade to India was first thrown 
open to the general public, but he would 
confine himself to the year 1840, when a 
Select Committee on Indian commerce 
inquired into a Petition of the East 
India Company against the burdens, in 
the form of heavy Customs duties, im- 
posed in England on Indian products. 
On that Committee sat the father of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Well, the inquiries of that Committee 
exposed the manner in which Indian 
products had been virtually prohibited, 
or their export hindered by heavy dif- 
ferential duties. The cotton manufac- 
tures of India, so famed for fine quality, 
were thus destroyed, and the wealth and 
industries of the people of India de- 
— in order to foster and encourage 

nglish industries. At one time heavy 
duties were levied in this country on the 
import of the staple products of India, 
whereas Colonial products of the same 
kind were admitted into England at 
considerably lower rates; and no one 
could study our former commercial rela- 
tions with India without forming the 
sad conclusion that our commercial 
legislation affecting India was one of 
the greatest blots in the history of our 
relations with that country. History 
showed that protection to English indus- 
tries was an avowed object, and next 
the Colonial interests, for the products of 
the Colonies had been admitted into 
this country at nominal duties compared 
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with those levied on the products of 
India. Then in recent years the fa- 
vouring of English salt had been and was 
still prevalent, for the trade in the su- 
perabundant salt of India was and is 
paralyzed, with the object of fostering 
the salt trade of Cheshire. This salt 
trade was a good illustration of the pro- 
tectionist policy of England. The boun- 
tiful Creator had bestowed on India 
ample stores of salt. The coasts of 
Bombay, of Madras, the Central Indian 
Lake of salt, the Punjab mines of salt, 
were given to be used by the people of 
India as a condiment for their vegetable 
diet. But man, by artificial measures, 
had prevented the abundant use of that 
necessary article which Nature had be- 
stowed. The natural product of Cheshire 
required an outlet, and politicians de- 
vised a double kind of taxation on 
Indian salt, in order to create an import 
of salt into India; so that the salt of 
the Madras coast, which was in prior 
years sent to Bengal at one-tenth of the 
cost of Cheshire salt; was now stopped 
by the protecting duties levied in Bengal 
and the monopoly charges at Madras. 
No one could study the Papers relating to 
the salt trade of India without forming 
the conclusion that without these unfair 
duties Cheshire salt could not be sold ia 
India. The yearly increasing deficits 
of India and its increasing expendi- 
ture demanded their earnest attention. 
If the duties on English cotton manu- 
factures were reduced or abolished, then, 
in justice to India, corresponding relief 
ought to be afforded in respect to the 
duties which they imposed on the Indian 
products of tea and coffee. There were 
vast tracts of land in India admirably 
adapted for raising tea and coffee, from 
which, if the resources were developed, 
additional revenue might be derived by 
India ; and he trusted that these products 
would be largely developed under proper 
encouragement, and other measures re- 
sorted to before the suggestions made 
in the Resolution and during the debate 
were adopted, of depriving India of a 
revenue from the duties levied on Eng- 
lish manufactures. The Amendment 
which he had put on the Paper made 
two proposals for the protection of Indian 
revenues—one that in return for free- 
ing Lancashire cotton goods from 
duties when imported into India, this 
country should admit the coffee and 
tea of India free of duty — the 


























amount now collected from these two 
products being nearly the same as the 
amount of the duties levied in India on 
the Lancashire goods. The second pro- 
posal was, that England should buy up 
all the Customs of India by paying to 
the Indian Government the sum of 
£2,000,000 annually, and thus free the 
coasts of India from all charges on goods 
and ships. By this thorough free trade 
the influence and prestige of the supe- 
rior power of England would be ex- 
tended, and the commercial relations so 
widely established with Asiatic Govern- 
ments as to serve as a complete counter- 
action to the monopolizing and exclusive 
spirit which so markedly characterized 
the Russian races. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, if this were 
simply an abstract question between free 
trade and protection, no one would more 
cordially support the Motion than he 
should; but, under the present circum- 
stances, he regarded the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Birley) as inopportune and hopelessly 
impracticable. It was not an abstract 
question of political economy, but in- 
volved questions of finance and policy of 
the utmost importance. The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary for India had in- 
formed them the other day that such 
were the financial necessities of that 
country that the Government must 
take authority to borrow in one year 
a sum of no less than £8,500,000, 
and so entirely had they exhausted 
all their sources of taxation that not 
a single penny could be added to the 
Imperial revenues of India by ad- 
ditional taxes. This meant that in a 
single year there would be an amount 
of interest to be borne by India for this 
loan equal to one-half of what the cotton 
duties would yield; and yet that was the 
moment when the hon. Member for 
Manchester and his Friends came down 
to that House, and, without offering a 
suggestion worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration as to how the money was to 
be obtained, asked them to sacrifice 
£1,000,000 of the revenue of India. 
That fact was alone sufficient to condemn 
the proposition. If the Amendment of 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
was carried the sting would be taken 
out of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, and he would re- 
commend the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) not to press 
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his Amendment to a division. The 
words of the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
‘so soon as the financial condition of 
India will permit,’’ would deprive the 
original Motion of its chance of doing 
mischief and at the same time exhibit 
to the world its utter impracticability. 
If the Motion in its original form was 
passed it would appear to say— We care 
not at what cost, we care not for the 
consequences, we care not how great the 
financial embarrassment may be, Lanca- 
shire demands it, and because Lancashire 
demands it £1,000,000 of Indian revenue 
must be sacrificed. He was anxious 
that nothing should be done which would 
tie the hands of any future Secretary of 
State on this question. He could not 
presume to say what interpretation the 
Government would place on the words 
‘so soon as the financial condition of 
India will permit;” but it seemed to 
him that the words were very elastic, 
and capable of a wide interpretation. 
Frequent reference had been made in 
that debate to the principles of poli- 
tical economy; but if the House were 
to take the abstract principles of 
that science and apply them cut and 
dry, without considering the social 
and political circumstances of the case, 
they would act more like pedants than 
like politicians, and might produce an 
amount of discontent in India which 
would seriously imperil the integrity of 
the Empire. Statesmen must consider 
not merely whether a particular tax 
was theoretically bad, but whether it 
created discontent or otherwise among 
the people ; and, looking at the question 
in that light, he asserted that there was 
not a single tax levied in India which 
was so satisfactory to the people of that 
country as the revenue raised by those 
import duties. The supporters of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester had not quoted one tittle of 
Native opinion in favour of the abolition 
of those duties. Again, in selecting a 
tax for repeal they ought to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of re- 
mitting it as compared with other taxes ; 
and, applying that rule to the present 
case, he said that even if, instead of 
having to raise £8,500,000 upon loans 
they had a surplus of £1,000,000 in the 
Indian Exchequer, those import duties 
were not the part of their fiscal system 
which had the first claim to considera- 
tion with a view to their remission. 
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With respect to the salt duty, he would 
ask what could be worse than a system 
of taxation which deprived millions of 
people throughout the greater part of 
India of one of the prime necessaries of 
life? But the mischief did not stop there, 
for it exercised a baleful influence on 
agriculture. That being the case, when- 
ever the day came when India should 
possess a surplus revenue it would be 
necessary to consider, not simply the 
trade of Lancashire, but to consider also 
to what purposes the remission of 
revenue could be devoted so as to benefit 
the whole population of India. Between 
1850 and 1855 the value of cotton 
goods exported from this country was 
£5,600,000. In the next 10 years the 
amount was £10,200,000, and the next 
10 years it had grown to £18,600,000, 
and in 1874-5 the largest amount on 
record was sent out. He thought the 
Lancashire Members and the Lancashire 
people should consider something else 
with regard to the future of the cotton 
trade than the repeal of the import duty 
on cotton goods. The Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce stated that the trade was suffering 
on account of the deterioration in the 
quality of the articles sent out, and that 
great complaints existed both in India 
and China with respect to the amount of 
size used in the manufacture of Man- 
chester goods. And with respect to the 
duty, it should be borne in mind that it 
was not paid by the manufacturers any 
more than the duty on malt was paid by 
the maltster, or that on beer by the 
brewer. The consumer paid in the long 
run. Reference had been made to the 
speech delivered by the Marquess of 
Salisbury at Manchester a short time 
ago, In that speech the noble Marquess 
did not absolutely promise that the im- 
port duties should be repealed, but stated 
that their repeal depended upon the 
financial exigencies of India. What 
practically then could be done? The 
passing of any number of abstract Reso- 
lutions would not justify the Govern- 
ment in sacrificing £1,000,000 of Indian 
revenue. They were nothing but an 
expression of opinion. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that ‘‘what Lancashire thought to-day 
England would think to-morrow; ” and 
if Lancashire would declare that in its 
opinion it was the duty of the House of 
Commons to change its attitude with re- 
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gard to Indian finance, England would 
see that that attitude waschanged. We 
had hitherto always treated India as if 
it were a rich country, whereas it was 
really the poorest country in the world. 
Let Lancashire say that less money must 
be spent by the Government in India; 
and if that were done here these duties 
might easily be repealed and other fiscal 
reforms carried out. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he sympa- 
thized very much with the views of those 
who thought that the finance of India 
would not be in a sound condition until 
they had got rid of all Customs duties 
whatever, import as well as export, 
That, however, could not be done all at 
once. The utmost they could ask was 
that advantage should be taken of every 
opportunity to draw nearer and nearer 
to the only system suited to the circum- 
stances of India—a system of perfect 
free trade. One of these opportunities 
he saw in the strong feeling against the 
import duties on cotton goods which now 
prevailed in Lancashire. He did not 
care to discuss at any length whether 
there were still any duties in India more 
undesirable even than these cotton du- 
ties; but he thought that the abolition 
of the salt line and the internal sugar 
duties were even more pressing. He 
understood, however, that the Govern- 
ment of India had been long engaged 
in the negotiations with Native States 
which must complete the admirable work 
begun by Lord Northbrook in doing 
away with a part of the salt line, and 
he considered that it would be quite un- 
fair to press them to do more in that 
matter than they were doing, But these 
cotton duties had this peculiar evil 
attached to them—that the mischiefs 
connected with them went on spreading 
and complicating. Every year more 
capital was sunk in Indian mills, and 
more false hopes were raised that a solid 
industry was going to be built on a pro- 
tective basis. India should take warn- 
ing from the example of America, where 
manufacturing industry began by trust- 
ing only to the incidental protection of 
revenue duties, but went on to demand 
the ruinous system of Protection, which 
was now so great a calamity even to that 
land of unequalled resources. What, 
then, ought to be done? He admitted 
that the cotton duties could hardly be 
abolished at once. That would be far 
too violent a measure ; but why, even at 
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the risk of a small deficit, might they 
not be reduced next year to 3} per cent, 
and then gradually abolished altogether 
—so much being taken off each year, irre- 
spective of financial prospects? If this 
were done, by wise economy, and by the 
stimulus which healthy financial mea- 
sures ever gave to trade, sometimes in 
ways that could not be foreseen and 
could not even easily be traced, no great 
amount of loss would be experienced at 
the end of the period over which the 
abolition might be extended. If in 
1881 it was clear that the loss of this 
revenue from the cotton duties was the 
cause of a deficit, Indian financiers would 
have to take into their serious conside- 
ration whether it was either just or ex- 
pedient to attempt to build up a perma- 
nent system of taxation without again 
having recourse to the income tax or 
soenstieteg like it, either for Imperial or 

rovincial purposes. The House had been 
told that night, as it had often been told 
before, that the income tax was unpopu- 
lar. So it was to some extent. Uneducated 
people would always prefer being cheated 
out of their money through something 
that did not look like taxation to paying 
it away; but that was a mischief which 
tended to decrease as they got more in- 
telligent and became accustomed to the 
payment. It was most proper to govern, 
as far as possible, in accordance with 
the ideas of the governed, but the line 
must be drawn somewhere. It would 
surely not be wise to govern in accord- 
ance with the idea that two and two 
made five, however much that idea might 
commend itself to the governed. It was 
very questionable how far, in governing 
India, we ought to ignore our own 
dearly- bought experience in financial 
and fiscal matters. To do so was really 
to govern on the principle that two and 
two made five. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that he rose to state the views 
of the Secretary of State for India on this 
question. Of all the questions which 
might come under the notice of the 
House there were none which should 
receive more impartial and unbiassed 
consideration than those which affect 
the interests of our Colonies and Depen- 
dencies. Nothing could be more im- 


politic or likely to injure the integrity 
of our Empire than to let the impression 
get abroad that because the local in- 
terests of a particular part of England 
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were strongly represented in Parliament, 
the interests sorepresented should be held 
to be superior tothose of our great Depen- 
dency, which did not happen to be repre- 
sented in Parliament at all. He would 
address the House on the subject before 
them from an Indian point of view alone. 
The real questions they had to consider 
were—was it for the benefit of India that 
these duties should be repealed, and, if 
the answer was in the negative, then 
to consider how it would be possible 
to get rid of them without imposing ad- 
ditional and, it might be, more burden- 
some taxation? They had existed from 
the earliest time of our rule, and they 
had been re-adjusted by Mr. Wilson 
when he commenced his reforms to 
establish an equilibrium between ex- 
penditure and revenue. Lord Salisbury 
had never thought that the growth of 
cotton mills in Bombay was primarily 
due to duties, or that their repeal would 
injuriously affect this industry. India 
annually consumed more cotton, and the 
Indian manufacturers in Bombay con- 
tinually supplied more, and as undoubt- 
edly these duties enhanced the price 
of cotton goods in India, year by year 
India was. paying more for the cotton 
goods she consumed, and these duties 
were in proportion bringing in less 
revenue. Lord Salisbury felt that these 
duties ought to be done away with as soon 
as possible, and sent out two despatches 
to India in 1875, in the first of which he 
expressed his regret that the revenue of 
India was not in a such a position as to 
enable the Government to carry out such 
fiscal reforms as were urgently needed, 

and in the second he gave his reasons 
for advocating a repeal of the import 
cotton duties. Since then there had- 
been a great fall in the price of silver 
and last year a dreadful famine broke 

out in Bombay and Madras, and it 
was therefore impossible at present to 

touch the import duties. The Secre- 

tary of State still, however, adhered to 

the opinions which he had expressed, 

which were, that those duties were duties 

which called for reduction, and that as 

soon as the state of the revenue per- 

mitted the Indian Government must take 

measures to reduce them. There was a 
proposal to lay an Excise duty on the 

work of Indian looms, but that would 

lead to so vast amount of inconvenience, 

and would require a direct supervision 

of every handloom throughout India, 
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It was, therefore, not for the advantage 
of either the Indian producer or the In- 
dian consumer that these taxes should 
be continued. But it was asked by the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) how if the import duties on 
cotton were repealed the loss of revenue 
thus incurred could be made good? Well, 
he could only reply that the whole of the 
railroads in one sense belonged to the 
Government of India, and that if we 
were to reduce the Customs’ duties on 
one article which was largely consumed, 
not only would the Customs’ revenue be 
benefited by the increased consumption, 
but we should have the advantage re- 
sulting from the additional traffic on the 
railways. He was therefore sanguine 
enough to believe that if next year there 
was a surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture, so as to enable the Indian Govern- 
ment to deal with the cotton duties and 
also with the salt duties, although there 
might be a temporary loss of revenue, 
there would be such an increase in the 
receipts from railway traffic as to com- 
pensate for that loss. The latter article 
was a necessary of life, and the tax 
operated hardly upon the poorer people 
of India; and as to the former article, 
there could be no doubt that the import 
duty interfered a good deal with tke 
cotton trade of Lancashire. The Amend- 
ment which he had placed on the Paper 
—namely, to add to the Motion the 
words ‘‘so soon as the financial condi- 
tion of India will permit’’—expressed, 
he might add, the views on the subject 
which the Secretary of State had over 
and over again enunciated when he said 
that he would not impose additional 
taxation or incur the risk of a deficit, 
but that as soon as the revenues of India 
permitted he would deem it right to direct 
that the cotton duties should be reduced. 
Mr. LAING wished that they were in 
a condition, so far as India was con- 
cerned, to reduce the entire of the duties 
the subject of debate. A difficulty, how- 
ever, arose from the depreciation of silver 
and other causes; and if they swept 
away the duties now sought to be abo- 
lished, they would lose all that could be 
secured by that most unpopular impost, 
the income tax. He contended that there 
ought to be no new taxation in India. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
‘¢so0 soon as the financial condition of India will 
permit.” —(ZLord George Hamilton.) 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment in fa- 
vour of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
India. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BIRLEY preferred his Motion 
without the addition of the Amendment, 
but would accept it so that the House 
might appear to the people of India to 
be unanimous on the subject. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the Duties now levied upon Cotton Manufac- 
tures imported into India, being protective in 
their nature, are contrary to sound commercial 
policy, and ought to be repealed without delay, 
so soon as the financial condition of India will 
permit. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (£20,000,000) Brix. 


Resolution [July 9] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Raikes, 
Mr. CHancettor of the Excurquer, and Mr. 
WituraM Henry Smita. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ENDOWMENTS. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to move the 
following Resolution :— 


“Having regard to the vast and increasing 
amount of Imperial and local taxation, the con- 
tinued depression and decline of trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and the necessity for 
affording the utmost practicable freedom to in- 
dustrial operations; also, having regard to the 
fact that endowment of particular creeds and 
forms of worship is opposed alike to the interests 
of religion and morality, and to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, it is expedient that 
the public money now applied to the support of 
the particular creed or form of worship known 
as that of the Church of England should be ap- 
propriated towards the liquidation of the Na- 
tional Debt or other relief of such public bur- 
thens, subject to full compensation for all exist- 
ing interests affected thereby” 


when 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 














Bie 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [July 10] reported. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) 
Amendment * [246]. 

First Reading—Municipal Corporations (New 
Charters) * [244]. 

Second Reading—Church Rates Abolition (Scot- 
land) [80], put off. 

Committee — Report — Criminal Law Practice 
Amendment * [78-245]. 

Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Order Confirmation * [222], and passed, 

Withdrawn—Habitual Drunkards * [105] ; Mar- 
riage Preliminaries (Scotland) * [161]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 20a — 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked, 
Whether the Government will fix Friday 
the 13th forthe Committee on the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill; and if not, 
whether, considering the interest that is 
felt in Scotland upon this Bill, they will 
fix an early day for the Committee on 
the Bill? 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
also asked, Whether, as opinion in Scot- 
land is much divided on the Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Bill, and as the pro- 
visions of the Bill are likely ta give rise 
to lengthy discussion in Committee, and 
also having regard to the late period of 
the Session, the Government would post- 
pone the Bill to the next Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is detained by important business 
elsewhere, has requested me to state 
that it is not possible for the Govern- 
ment to fix Friday the 13th for the con- 
sideration of the Roads and Bridges 
Bill, as it is necessary to make. progress 
with Supply, which, as the House is 
aware, is very backward; but as soon 
as progress is made with Supply it is the 
intention of the Government to fix an 
early day for the Bill, and to pass it into 
law, if possible, this Session. 

Sr WINDHAM. ANSTRUTHER: 
In consequence of the ;reply just given, 
I beg to give Notice that on the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) (re-committed) 
Bill, I shall move that the House on this 
day three months do resolve itself into 
Committee. 


Church Rates Abolition {Jory it, 1877} 
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CHURCH RATES ABOLITION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Bux 30.] 
(Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Laing, 
Sir George Balfour.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. IM‘ Laren.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
this day three months, said, that the 
principle of the measure was one which 
had often been discussed in the House, 
and on which there was no new light to 
be thrown; still, he regretted that the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had not thought fit to address 
the House in explanation in moving the 
second reading. He (Mr. Stewart) was 
himself heartily hostile to the principle 
of the Bill; still he felt that the question 
was one which ought to have been settled 
before this time—he thought the Go- 
vernment should have brought forward 
some proposal which would have been 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland. 
There was a great amount of exaggera- 
tion on this question, and on previous 
occasions hon. Members who had come 
down to vote on the Bill had not had 
their attention specially directed to some 
essential points, and failing to under- 
stand had voted somewhat blindly. The 
very title of the measure was misleading 
—because he would undertake to say 
that the people in Scotland did not know 
what church rates were. There was the 
greatest difference between church rates 
as they were formerly levied in England 
and what were termed church rates in 
Scotland. In England they were levied 
on the inhabitants of the parish in re- 
spect of property, for the repair of the 
fabric of the church and the maintenance 
of the churchyard. In Scotland, for 
very many years, there had been an 
‘‘assessment’’? — that was the proper 
word to use—on the owners of land 
which was applied to the building and 
maintenance of the church, and the 
repair of the manses and church pro- 
perty. The burden was one which had 
been borne in Scotland from time imme- 
morial, and one which the proprie- 
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tors were not unwilling to continue. It 
was, as it were, a permanent debt on 


the land, and as the proprietors had | 
purchased their lands subject to this as- | 


sessment, it could not be considered a 
matter of hardship. The church rates 
used to be levied in England every year; 


{COMMONS} 


, been called on to pay before, and it 
| might be a hardship to call on them to 
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contribute unduly towards the payments 
required. He would readily consent to 
any reasonable proposal for their relief ; 
but he considered it most unjust that 


‘the Established Church of Scotland 


but that was not the case in Scotland, | should be deprived altogether of the 
for there the assessments were only made | rates upon which it depended for the 


once in 60 or 80 years. There were, no 


‘religious accommodation of the people, 


doubt, somecasesofhardship, forthe mini- | He was happy to say that in the district 
sters of rival denominations were called | in Scotland in which he lived there were 


on to pay for the repair of churches and 
manses belonging to the Hstablished 
Church; and a feuar who had bought a 
small piece of land and had built on it 
might on an emergency, where a church 
or manse had to be built, be called on 
to pay on many times the value of his 
holding. But these were hardships 
which could be met without abolishing 
the Church assessment throughout Scot- 
land. All the petty repairs done in the 
interior of the church and to a church- 
yard were executed at the expense of the 
heritors and out of the collections made 
at the church doors; whereas in Eng- 
land this, and a great deal more, were 
paid out of the church rates. In 1563, 
at one of the sittings of the Scotch Par- 
liament, confirmed again at Stirling in 
the same year, it was decided that a 
clergyman of a church should pay one- 
third towards upholding the church and 
the churchyard, and that the heritors or 
parishioners should pay the other two- 
thirds. In 1685 it was held that the heri- 
tors and persons who paid assessment to- 
wards the Church should be proportion- 
ately liable. In 1781, in the Crieff case, 
it was held that the heritors should pay 
on the valued rent—which rent he might 
explain was fixed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment dating so far back as the time of 
Cromwell. In 1802 there was the Peter- 
head case, in which the Crieff case was 
upheld; but on an appeal it was held 
that both the heritors and feuars 
should pay on the real rent, and that 
every feuar should be considered in the 
eye of the law as a heritor. Up to 1854 
the heritors had paid on the old valued 
rents for maintaining the churches, 
manses, and glebes in Scotland. In 
1854, however, the Lands Valuation Act 
for Scotland was passed, and as that 
valuation was based on the present 
rentals of property, no doubt a vast 
number of persons, considering the in- 
crease in rents which had taken place, 
were called on to pay who had never 


Mr. Mark Stewart 


‘remember one having occurred. 
‘doubt in some places there were cases 








no cases of dispute, nor could he now 


No 


where ministers demanded more than 
the heritors thought they were entitled 
to; but with regard to the assessment 
on the feuars he did not remember any 
difficulty occurring. He thought these 
grievances might be removed without 
going to the extreme of sweeping away the 
whole of the rates; but it was a question 
with which the Government should deal. 
It was useless to press this measure, for 
it was plainly impossible that the Bill 
opposed as it was could be passed into 
law this Session. Although the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh had stated over 
and over again that he was not hostile 
to the Church of Scotland, and that he 
was its truest friend, yet a glance at the 
names of the hon. Members on the back 
of the Bill would be enough to assure 
the House that, though they might be 
earnest in their endeavours to promote 
the interests of Scotland, they were not 
friendly to the Church. The Govern- 
ment, he believed, were aware of the 
desirability of settling this question, 
and he hoped to hear from the Treasury 
Bench that they would bring in a mea- 
sure next Session. Last Session the 
Lord Advocate (Lord Gordon) brought 
in a Bill (Ecclesiastical Assessments 
(Scotland) Bill) which would have 
settled the matter if it had not been 
withdrawn. And in passing the Valua- 
tion Act of 1854 it was the intention. 
of the Government to put the feuars 
in very much the same position as 
they were placed in now. That was 
that the feuars who paid nothing then, 
in all probability would pay little or 
nothing now. There was another view 
which had been put forward—namely, 
the proposal of commutation. He knew 
that some hon. Gentlemen conceived 
that that was a fair and equitable mode 
of settling this question. On the other 
hand, however, it was argued that if 
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they admitted the principle of commuta- 
tion, they would sever that interest which 
had hitherto existed between the heri- 
tors or landed proprietors and the 
Church of Scotland. If this Bill was a 
child of the Liberation Society, he 
thought the sooner they knew what that 
Society was going to do for the Church 
of Scotland the better. He maintained 
that the Church of Scotland worked well, 
and was doing a great and good work; 
and they had no such difficulties to con- 
tend with in Scotland as the Dissenters 
had to contend with in England—such, 
for instance, as the burials question. 
He asked the Government to give some 
pledge that they would take up this 
question, and do their best to settle it. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY : 
Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to take 
up the time of the House at any length 
in seconding this Amendment, so ably 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wigtown. I have on previous occa- 
sions expressed my opinions on this Bill, 
and I quite agree with what has been 
said by the hon. Member who preceded 
me. I think that the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) should cer- 
tainly have favoured the House with his 
views on the Bill before waiting for the 
opportunity of replying to the debate ; 
and I cannot help thinking that he is 
not so earnest about this matter as he 
used to be, for if we look at the Bill 
itself he does not seem to have taken 
much trouble with reference to it. Ac- 
cording to one of the provisions, patrons 
are to be the parties to appoint trustees. 
Now, we know that patronage has been 
abolished. If my hon. Friend has one 
remarkable characteristic, it is that of 
being aceurate, and that he should pro- 
duce his Bill without taking the trouble 
to make that alteration seems to me to 
show that he is less in earnest than he 
used to be. 

Mr. M‘LAREN, interposing, remarked 
that patrons would still have the power, 
being now the communities. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY : 
There is no doubt my hon. Friend will 
be able to give a satisfactory explanation 
of this when he comes to make his reply ; 
but I think I am justified in pointing to 
that clause and drawing the inference 
that he has not taken trouble with re- 
gard to other matters. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigtownshire has pointed out 
the difference between church rates in 
Scotland and in England, remarking that 
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there was no such thing as church rates 
in Scotland properly so called. In Eng- 
land the rates were imposed by a vote of a 
majority of the inhabitants; but in Scot- 
land the church assessments are laid on 
the land, and no one can escape from 
them. In England it was only the 
fabric or body of the church that was 
maintained by a church rate, and the 
clergyman had the onus resting upon 
him of maintaining the chancel of the 
church, and had to pay for the repair of 
the parsonage and glebe house, which 
we all know was a grievous burden. A 
Committee sat on this question last Ses- 
sion, and made a valuable Report on the 
subject, to which I purpose to allude. 
No one will deny that there are griev- 
ances and difficulties with regard to 
church assessments in Scotland. One 
thing is the uncertainty of this rate, and 
that is especially the case with regard to 
new churches. When a new church is 
built it is a grievous burden to have to 
pay down a large sum of money, and I 
agree that in the case of a new church 
the assessment should be spread over a 
period of 20 years. That is one of the 
things which ought to be done. The 
heritors are not protected as they might 
be from injury. I have often seen, when 
a vacancy has occurred in Scotland, and 
consequently a manse has been shut up, 
that all the windows have been broken, 
and when a new clergyman was ap- 
pointed the heritors had to make the 
injury good. Now, although the Estab- 
lished Church has certain rights, I do 
not think it right to abolish assessments 
without giving the Church some com- 
pensation. It has been suggested that 
we should have commutation. I observe 
that the Committee which sat upon the 
Dilapidations Acts of 1871 recommended 
that all the parsonages and glebe houses 
in England should be put under the 
Charity Board of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
It occurs to me that something of the 
same kind might be done with regard to 
Scotland. We might have an Kcclesi- 
astical Board, which would take charge 
of the repairs of churches and manses in 
Scotland. I think, therefore, we ought 
to wait and see whether there is to be 
any legislation with reference to par- 
sonages in England before we commit 
ourselves to the abolition of church rates 
in Scotland. Before I conclude, I wish 
to join in an appeal to Her Majesty’s 
Government to take this question into 
consideration. I think it is one well 
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worthy of their serious attention. I 
am not one of those who are much in 
favour of the Bills proposed on the 
churches and manses assessment during 
the last two years. I am in favour of 
altering the incidence of taxation in re- 
ference to those matters. The Lord 
Advocate, I hope, will turn his atten- 
tion to the subject, and there is no man 
in Scotland better able to do it justice. 
I trust the Government will find some 
means, without robbing the Church of 
its rights, to settle this question in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” — (Mr. Mark 
Stewart.) 


Mr. BAXTER said, the case against 
the Bill had been most lucidly and can- 
didly explained by the Mover and Se- 
conder of the Amendment, and he must 
confess that in a great many of the state- 
ments which they had made he altogether 
concurred. It could not be denied that the 
church rates which had been abolished 
in England were not in all respects ana- 
logous to the payments which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) in the present Bill proposed 
to render in Scotland voluntary instead 
of compulsory. He would, however, 
point out to the House that if the title 
given to his Bill by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh was correctly described 
as ‘‘misleading,’’ so also might the title 
of the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment last year; because those sums due 
for building and maintaining the parish 
churches and manses in Scotland were 
no more ‘‘ assessments” than they were 
‘‘rates,”’ and therefore those who op- 
posed this Bill on the misnomer ground, 
and at the same time supported the Bill 
which was introduced last year, in his 
humble opinion had not a leg to stand 
on. He entirely concurred in the state- 
ment of the Mover of the Amendment 
(Mr. M. Stewart) that these payments 
were burdens on the land. Now, 
what he wanted to put before the House 
was, that it by no means followed that 
it was proper and right and wise to con- 
tinue these burdens when the circum- 
stances had entirely changed, and when 
the Church of Scotland no longer claimed | 
a majority of the population. The hon. 
Member for Edinburgh favoured the 
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House last year with statistics on this 
Sir Graham Montgomery 


} 
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head. His hon. Friend was well known 
for the accuracy of his statistics, and he 
had himself gone carefully through them, 
and found that, if anything, the hon. 
Gentleman had understated the case. 
He pointed out that the Established 
Church had between 1,300 and 1,400 con- 
gregations; but of these, only about 1,000 
were endowed from public sources—the 
rest—between 300 and 400—were purely 
voluntary; they paid their own mini- 
sters, and built and repaired their own 
edifices. With these this Bill had no- 
thing to do. On the other hand, the 
hon. Member showed that the different 
denominations in Scotland other than 
the Established Church nnmbered 2,600 
congregations, and the hon. Member 
said that the Church of Scotland was no 
longer the Church of the majority, and 
he advanced that as a reason why these 
payments should no langer be made. 
This had been fully sustained by subse- 
quent inquiries. Last year, as was well 
known, Zhe Glasgow Daily Mail appointed 
persons to count the number of persons 
who attended the various churches in 
that city, and the result they gave was 
that 71,850 attended the Established 
Church, and 149,993 attended other 
places of worship. A similar census 
was taken in Aberdeen, and it was found 
that 9,308 attended the Established 
Church, and 18,845 attended other places 
of worship. There were a great many 
parishes where the congregation was 
less than a dozen; there were a few 
where no service was held, because there 
was no congregation at all; and so ab- 
surd was the state of things that a Bill 
was brought in that no clergyman should 
be appointed to any parish where there 
would be less than 50 communicants. 
It certainly never was the intention of 
their ancestors that the religious accom- 
modation of the people should be pro- 
vided in the present manner—neverthe- 
less, in relieving the land of these rates, 
he would not leave them in the hands of 
the landed proprietors, but would make 
them national property, and devote them 
to some useful object in connection with 
the education and improvement of the 
people. If that were not done, then in 
those parishes and counties where the 
members of the Free Church were in the 
majority it would be but only justice 
that they should be transferred to them. 
Another reason why a settlement of this 
question was desirable was, that the 
landed proprietors of Scotland were be- 
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ginning to find ‘that the burdens were 
really much more onerous than they 
used to be, owing to the great fact that 
the people of Scotland were no longer 
content with the barnlike churches they 
formerly had, but wanted something of 
amore ornate description. Consequently, 
the charges were such as never were 
contemplated by those who laid these 
burdens on the land. It used to be said 
that there was no grievance at all in 
these church rates. Now, the Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment had not 
only admitted the grievance, but had 
very forcibly stated what that grievance 
was. The Act of 1854 raised complaints 
from all the small feuars in Scotland ; 
Petitions were sent to that House, and 
finally the Government admitted the 
grievance by bringing in the Hcclesias- 
tical Assessments Bill of last year. It 
was true they did not press that Bill, 
but it answered the purpose for which it 
was intended by putting a spoke in the 
wheel of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. Hedid not believe that 
the temporary expedients'that had been 
proposed had in them the elements of 
success. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
might not carry his Bill this year—in- 
deed, he (Mr. Baxter) doubted if he would 
ever earry his Bill—because the question 
must be settled on .a different basis; 
but the course taken by the opponents 
of the measure, in refusing to redress 
the real and prime grievance in Scotland, 
had greatly strengthened the hands of 
those who did not desire to see the 


Church of Scotland more popular than 


it was, and who thought that the time 
was approaching when the State eccle- 
siastical endowments in Scotland {must 
be fully and fairly considered by Parlia- 
ment. Anything more unsatisfactory, 
unreasonable, and almost absurd than 
the arrangements of the ecclesiastical 
government of Scotland could not be 
conceived, and whatever happened to this 
Bill, the effect would be that before many 
years elapsed the whole subject must be 
considered by the British Parliament. 
Mr. VANS AGNEW said, it seemed 
extraordinary that a Bill should be 
brought in for the abolition of church 
rates, when it was admitted on all hands 
that church rates did not exist in Scot- 
land. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh found it necessary to define in the 
Interpretation Clause what was meant 
by the title of his Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Baxter) had 
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said that if the Bill were to pass and the 
burden of maintaining the ecclesiastical 
buildings was to be removed from the 


‘land of Scotland, the result would not be 


that the proprietors of the land would 
be benefited to that extent, but that 
the increase of value gained by the 
remission of the burden should be con- 
sidered national property. That was 
the argument of the Liberation Society 
—that the property of the National 
Church was not the property of the 
Church, but the property of the State. 
He did not think that argument would 
find favour in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
members of the Established Church 
were not the majority of the people of 
Scotland. He joined issue with him on 
that statement. At least, it might be 
said was that there was no other denomi- 
nation that was so numerous as the 
Church of Scotland. Putting together 
all that belonged to other denominations, 
they did not equal the number of mem- 
bers of the Established Church. There 
was a large residuum that did not be- 
long to any Church, and it was always 
held that where an Established Church 
existed it was bound, in return for its 
endowment by the State, to endeavour 
to reclaim and bring into its fold all 
persons in that position. Therefore, if 
they did not profess to belong to any 
Church, they must be considered as be- 
longing to the Established Church; and 
if that were so, it gave that Church a 
decided majority over all the other reli- 
gious Bodies of Scotland put together. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that there were 1,300 Congregations in 
the Established Church, but that only 
900 of these were endowed by the State, 
and he claimed the remaining 400 as 
supporters of the Voluntary principle. 
But these 400 Congregations, by defray- 
ing the whole of their own expenses in 
connection with, and as members of, the 
Established Church, proved their attach- 
ment to it, and that they held the very 
opposite principle to that which the right 
hon. Member asserted. When the right 
hon. Member said there were 900 Con- 
gregations of the Established Church, 
and 2,600 other Congregations, which 
must include 400 belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church, he did not state the num- 
ber in each Congregation—the proper 
test was the number of communicants 
and adherents, and in this respect the 
Established Church need not be afraid 
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of comparison with the other Churches 
of Scotland. Admitting that the great 
bulk of the population in certain counties 
left the Established, and joined the Free, 
Church, they did not go out on the Vo- 
luntary principle, but they joined at the 
time of the Disruption on a question of 
Church government, still holding that it 
was the duty of the State to maintain an 
Established Church. , That was still the 
feeling among members of the Free 
Church in the Highland counties of Scot- 
land. This had been proved since the 
passing of the Patronage Act, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would find, in the 
course of afew years, that the great bulk 
of those who left the Established Church 
solely on account of patronage would 
now, when this was abolished, return to 
the Established Church. On what 
ground, he asked, should the money 
taken from the Established Church be 
given to the Free Church, as he had 
suggested ? Would it not be an Estab- 
lishment if it received an endowment 
from the State? A more extraordinary 
argument he could not conceive. He 
regretted, however, that the Govern- 
ment had not brought in a Bill this Ses- 
sion which would have settled the ques- 
tion. He admitted that there was a 
grievance, but he did not think the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh had gone the 
right way to remove it, and therefore he 
must give his vote in opposition to the 
Bill. It seemed to him that the inten- 
tion of the Bill was to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the Church, and to give it to the, 
landowners who did not want it. It 
would be an act of spoliation, and on 
this account he should vote against it. 
Mr. M‘LAGAN, while agreeing with 
much that had been said on the opposite 
side, intended to vote in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill. He did not 
agree with all the details of the Bill, but 
he thought the grievances of the present 
system had been so strongly stated by 
those who moved and seconded the 
Amendment, that he need not enter into 
further particulars. The legal obligation 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of Scotland fell 
upon the landed proprietors—or heritors, 
as they were called. He did not wish 
that they should be relieved from it; 
but he did agree most heartily that the 
feuars, who were only called upon to pay 
by the Act of 1854, should not continue 
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unreasonable. The assessments might 
be commuted into a gross sum, and from 
that fund the repairs of the ecclesiastical 
buildings might be kept up, and what- 
ever else was wanted should be supplied 
by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
people. If more confidence were shown 
in the people, he felt convinced that a 
much larger sum would be got—that 
there would be more comfortable manses 
for the clergy, and better churches for 
the people, and he trusted the time would 
come when this arrangement would be 
made. The resistance now made to the 
rates in some parts of Scotland was so 
much against the progress of true and 
vital religion that the sooner the Church 
looked to it the better. Since the abo- 
lition of patronage the Church of Scot- 
land had shown a vitality she had never 
shown before, and year after year new 
churches were springing up to be sup- 
ported on the voluntary system. He 
did not blame the Government for not 
bringing in a Bill this year, seeing how 
difficult it was to get forward the mea- 
sures in hand ; but from what the House 
had seen of the Lord Advocate, he 
trusted he would bring in a Bill on the 
lines of that of last year, which would 
give satisfaction to the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, and would settle the ques- 
tion under the existing system. Still, he 
thought the Government had done wisely 
in having another discussion of the sub- 
ject this year, for the further it was 
probed the more the injustice appeared, 
and he hoped that in another year the 
Government would bring in a Bill on 
the subject. In the meanwhile, he 
should vote in favour of this Bill, as a 
protest against the existing system. 

Mr. ORR EWING: I agree very 
much with what has fallen from my hon. 
Friend who has just spoken. I think 
his arguments are to a great extent the 
arguments which I myself used upon a 
previous occasion in urging upon the 
Government the course which I thought 
they ought to pursue; but they led me 
to a very different conclusion from that 
at which he has arrived upon this matter. 
I think the hon. Member’s statements 
were a little inconsistent. He says—‘“ I 
do not wish to relieve the landlords of 
Scotland of one farthing of the burden 
which is now put upon them;” yet, at 
the same time, he says—‘‘I wish to have 
a scheme of commutation, to be sup- 





saddled with it. So far as they were con- 
cerned the tax was unfair, unjust, and , 
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plemented by voluntary contributions.” 
Now, what does that point to? Does 
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it not point to this—that by this system 
of commutation the Church is to lose 
something, but she is to be compensated 
by voluntary contributions? The hon. 
Gentleman than goes on to describe the 
energy at present manifested in the 
Church of Scotland. I admit it; but I 
say that all that energy is required to 
supplement the provision that is already 
made by endowments and establish- 
ments. But the hon. Member says— 
‘‘ Because you do so much in the volun- 
tary way, why do you not go a step 
farther, and give away a little of what 
you just now received by law from the 
land?’ I admire the Church of Scot- 
land, and I believe everyone must ad- 
mire the great energy with which she is 
carrying on her work ; but I say that is 
not a reason for impairing what she is 
entitled to by law. In fact, I think that 
this constant nibbling at the Church of 
Scotland by small measures brought in 
by the hon. Member for Edinburgh and 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay), whose hostility to the 
Church of Scotland, not only as a corpo- 
rate body, but to the individual members 
of that Church, is well known, is un- 
worthy and discreditable. If you wish 
to destroy the Church, do it as a whole, 
but do not nibble at it in this way. 
Endeavour, if you will, to get a suffi- 
cient number of the members of the 
community and of the Church to agree 
with you that the Church should be dis- 
established and disendowed, and its pro- 
perty taken for educational purposes; 
but do not by such a Bill as this take 
away money that belongs to the Church 
and put it into the pockets of the land- 
owners, to whom the Church is as much 
entitled to look for the maintenance of 
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the churches and manses as she is to the 

possession of the glebes. The right hon. 

Member for the Montrose Burghs (Mr. 

Baxter) admitted the fallacy of this Bill. 

He admitted that the money did not' 
belong to the landowners; and he also | 
gave statistics as to the members of the | 
Church of Scotland ; but I do not think | 
that a matter of any great consequence | 
—the statistics put before the House by | 
the right hon. Member for the Montrose | 
Burghs can have no effect in determining 
whether the burden of the maintenance | 
of church buildings ought to be removed 

from where it now rests. Besides, had | 
the right hon. Gentleman any reliable 
authority for those statistics? He had 
none whatever. Why is it that he and 
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his friends on that side of the House— 
or, atleast, those of them who are hostile 
to the Established Church—refuse to 
give information upon these subjects 
when the Census was taken in 1861 and 
1871? Did not that prove that they felt 
sure that the real statistics would by no 
means bear out their argument? But I 
say it is unfair to argue that the mem- 
bers of the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the other 
Nonconformist Churches of Scotland are 
against the Established Church, though 
they belong to Dissenting Churches. 
We know that in the Church Courts, 
and especially that of the Free Church, 
the question of disestablishment has 
been brought forward this year, and has 
been carried by a large majority. But 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church is packed by majorities in the 
Presbyteries, who send men up there 
for the purpose of carrying these ex- 
treme views. We know also that there 
are very large minorities in the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church who are opposed to disestablish- 
ing. I do not hesitate to say that there 
are very large minorities of the laity in 
those Dissenting Churches who are in 
favour of the Establishment, and who, 
differing from her as they may upon 
matters of Church government since the 
Patronage Act was passed, have no wish 
to see the old historic Church of Scotland 
injured, but rather strengthened. If 
there is one part of Scotland where the 
Free Church is strongest it is in the 
Highlands, and I do not hesitate to say 
that nine-tenths of the people in the 
Highlands are opposed to disestablish- 
ment. Everyone must admire the per- 
tinacity of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh, who is thoroughly in earnest in 
everything he takes up. I remember 
reading lately that a certain right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that Radicalism 
is synonymous with earnestness, and I 
must say that my claim, as far as being 
earnest in the maintenance of the Church 
of Scotland goes, to be considered a 
Radical in that sense, is as strong as 
that of the hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
for I am as earnest for the maintenance 


|of that Church—believing it to be for 


the interest of the country—as the hon. 
Member is for her destruction. Although 
he has brought in this Bill year after 


‘year, he has not yet succeeded in con- 


vincing the House of the justice of his 
proposal. The late Government opposed 
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it, and I think one of the best speeches 
ever made upon the subject was made 
by Lord Young, who was then the Lord 
Advocate, in opposing the Bill, carrying 
with him a large majority. He proved 
to demonstration that church rates do 
not exist in Scotland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, however, had not 
thought it right to change the mislead- 
ing name which he has given to his Bill. 
This charge is a burden upon the land, 
and therefore it is unfair for the hon. 
Member, year after year, to bring in 
this Bill to abolish church rates when no 
such rates exist. At the same time, I 
do not complain of the hon. Member for 
persisting with this measure this year, 
because I do think there was a pledge 
given by the Government that they 
would take up this subject and settle it. 
That pledge was given by Lord Gordon, 
when he was Lord Advocate, and I re- 
gret very much that the matter was not 
undertaken by the Government. I hope 
they will bring forward a measure upon 
the lines of the Bill introduced last year, 
as that is the only way, in my opinion, 
in which this question can be settled. I 
believe that a grievance does exist; but 
it would be removed by such a measure 
as that of last year, which would relieve 
the feuar upon the building he had 
erected, but not his land. That, I think, 
would be a just and equitable way of 
settling this question, which I am as 
anxious as anybody to have settled. I 
shall, however, certainly oppose this 
Bill of the hon. Member. It is wrong 
in principle, and it does not dispose of 
the money in the way in which it ought 
to be disposed of. I do hope that the 
Government will give an answer to the 
hon. Member and the House that they 
will deal with this subject in the same 
way as they proposed to do last year, and 
that the hon. Member will not trouble 
the House to divide upon his Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY supported the second 
reading. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr Ewing) had 
declared the title of the Bill to be a mis- 
nomer, because, he said, there were no 
church rates in Scotland; but the hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten that for the last 
three centuries there had been ecclesias- 
tical assessments in that country, and he 
should have liked to have heard ex- 
plained to English Members what con- 
stituted the difference between an assess- 
ment and a rate. He was not aware of any 
difference. 
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in Scotland were in all respects the same 
as ecclesiastical assessments in England, 
and were identical in their nature 
and incidence. Church rates for the 
repair of the fabric of the church 
were levied on lands and houses, and 
any person who did not reside on 
his property was liable to the assess- 
ment on his property in the parish where 
that property was. When it was said 
that the owners of land were willing to 
bear the burden, he must say that the ex- 
perience of those who made that assertion 
was different from his own. He believed 
theownersof landin Scotland were just as 
anxious to get rid of it as the proprietors 
of real estate in England were, and he 
should be glad to see them receive the 
same justice. The law that was good 
for England should be obtained for Scot- 
land. On what principle they were to 
maintain a different law on this subject 
between the two countries he could not 
see. As far as he was concerned, he had 
no objection to commutation; but, then, 
commutation should be so arranged as 
not to fix the minority with the liability 
of the majority; but if the only way to 
remove existing grievances was by dis- 
establishment, the sooner the Church 
was disestablished the better. No one 
had ever heard him advocate disestab- 
lishment, but the wrongs that existed in 
some of the Highland parishes were such 
that a remedy was urgently required. 
He, and those with whom he was in 
unison on this question, were desirous 
that the law of Scotland should be the 
same as the law of England; and he 
thought, in the spirit of fair play which 
was the characteristic of England, that 
the views of those who opposed this 
Bill should not be agreed to by the 
House. For his part, he heartily sup- 
ported the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, the object of which was to 
remove an excrescence from the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and to place 
all on a just equality. 

Srr WILLIAM CUNINGHAMEsaid, 
it appeared to him that some of the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Fal- 


| kirk (Mr. Ramsay) were of a rather in- 


consistent character. The hon. Member 
first stated that the church assessments 
in Scotland and the church rates in Eng- 
land were’ identical, then pointed out 
many respects in which they were not 
identical,’ and finally ended by ex- 
pressing a hope that they would hear no 
more of the difference of identity be- 
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tween the two forms of contribution. 
Now, for his part, he (Sir William 
Cuninghame) thought the difference be- 
tween the two contributions was so con- 
clusively proved and decided on previous 
occasions that it was hardly necessary to 
gointothe matter again. But he might 
be allowed to point out to the hon. 
Member that in England the church 
rates were always voluntary, whilst in 
Scotland they wereinvoluntary. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
An hon. Member had cried ‘‘ Qh!” but 
it was a fact. If the majority of the 
parishioners of any particular parish 
in England chose to refuse a church 
rate, there were no means of compelling 
them to vote one—therefore, Po 9 
they would pay or not was,entirely in 
their own option, whilst in Scotland 
they had no power to refuse. That 
made a considerable difference between 
England and Scotland. Nobody could 
contest that there was any question of 
a voluntary rate in Scotland, as the 
landed proprietors in Scotland were 
compelled to pay the rates, and had no 
voice in the matter. He would say no 
more on that subject, and only alluded 
to it because the hon. Member had again 
brought forward the often exploded theory 
that the two charges were identical. It 
had been said that considering that the 
Government had made considerable ad- 
missions that grievances did exist, and 
no doubt did make three years ago a 
promise that the matter should receive 
their attention, and had not yet taken 
the subject in hand, they were bound, if 
not to accept the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber, at least to treat it with much more 
consideration than if those promises had 
not been made, to which proposition he 
partly assented, but to the further pro- 
posal he rather demurred, that the Go- 
vernment should bring in a Bill to deal 
with the question at as early a period as 
possible. He fully admitted what had 
been stated, that the promises and en- 
gagements of the Government two years 
ago had, to a certain extent, ‘‘ placed a 
spoke in the wheel”’ of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh ; but he 
thought that that hardly supplied a 
reason for urging the Government to 
undertake the question. He considered 
that promises and engagements of this 
character should be considered as subject 
to certain qualifications—for instance, 
there was one excuse that would certainly 
be generally allowed, ‘‘ want of time,” 
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which—if the Government had employed 
it—would certainly have been admitted 
as a plea for postponing or dropping the 
matter altogether. There was another 
qualification, that of possibility, in this 
case a very strong one. The late Lord 
Advocate (Lord Gordon) made promises 
that he would bring in a Bill, and he 
made great exertions to keep his word— 
he prepared several measures—certainly 
three or four—he held numerous meet- 
ings on the subject of Scotch Members, 
and, in fact, took a great deal of trouble ; 
but, having done that, he found thatit was 
utterly impossible to prepare a Bill that 
would be accepted generally, either in 
the House or in the country.. It was 
found impossible to fix a point up to 
which those friendly to the Established 
Church would go, which would, at the 
same time, be accepted by the other side 
as even a temporary settlement of the 
question; and, under those circum- 
stances, the attempt was given up. He 
thought the late Lord Advocate had no 
reason to be mortified at failing to effect 
a solution of the question, which he 
thought was impossible from the first. 
That being so, it was not surprising that 
he differed from those who thought the 
present Lord Advocate should step into 
the shoes of Lord Gordon, and grapple 
with these difficulties. If one of the 
Government Bills had been pressed last 
Session, he was ready to have sunk his 
own particular views in order to have 
supported it; but he could not at pre- 
sent help feeling a considerable amount 
of satisfaction that matters were as they 
were. From the first he had disliked the 
compromise proposed, for after all they 
were little better than robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and taking a burden off one 
class to put it upon another. Besides 
that, he thought it was better that the 
Conservative Party should stand on the 
defensive in the matter, and support and 
uphold the interests of the Church. If 
injury to the Church was to be done— 
and he supposed it would be done in time 
—he thought it better it should be done 
wholesale and completely by the Party 
that sat opposite, and on their respon- 
sibility, rather than that it should be 
done piecemeal by the Conservative 
Party conniving at what he would al- 
most call spoliation. With regard to 
the point that had been raised as to the 
position of ‘‘feuars’’ as distinguished 
from other proprietors, he did nat 
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agree with his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken. Upon the broad prin- 
ciple of right and wrong he was utterly 
unable to see why, if it was right for 
proprietors to pay these charges, it was 
not also right that feuars should be 
called. upon to pay them. He could not 
see that there was any solution of the 
matter possible by separating the feuars 
from the proprietors. He thought that 
the best solution would be that exemp- 
tions should be made of smaller proprie- 
tors—feuars and all—on account of their 
poverty, and not on account of their 
right. This charge on the land should 
be looked on as national property; and 
looking on it in that light there could be 
no doubt, if the Legislature considered 
that the sum of money was either im- 
properly used or might be better applied, 
they would be perfectly justified in mak- 
ing an alteration; but he was not pre- 

ared to admit that that wasthe case. The 

stablished Church of Scotland appeared 
to make a very good use of this property ; 
and therefore they were fully entitled to 
retain it. Itdid not appear to him to 
be a matter of very much consequence 
whether it was the Church of the 
minority or the Church of the majority— 
it was the national Church, and he 
thought it was very well worth while for 
the nation to allow it to retain this fund 
for the purposes of religion. At any rate, 
it would be wrong to take the property 
from the Church for the purpose of 
giving it to private persons. He be- 
lieved that these views were shared by 
many, who, like himself, were Noncon- 
formists, in Scotland. 

Mr. LAING ‘said, it appeared to him 
that the question had been argued too 
exclusively upon legal grounds. It had 
been made too much a question of what 
the law was, and not what the law ought 
to be; and it had been left out of view 
that there was a large amount of prac- 
tical hardship and a great amount of 
irritation involved under the present 
system. There was in his county a 
parish of about 2,000 inhabitants, the 
whole rental of which did not exceed 
£2,000. When the old clergyman died, 
the new minister required a new manse 
to be built, and after a litigation that 
cost between £300 and £400, the manse 
was built, the total cost being some 
£2,000. This fell with crushing severity 
upon the poor feuars; but, in addition, 
they built a Free church for themselves, 
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and paid a minister of their own, and 
built him a manse—while at the same 
time they were compelled to pay £2,000 
to a Church to which they did not be- 
long. He asked whether that was a 
state of things which, looking at the ex- 
isting law of church rates, ought to con- 
tinue? He considered that the result 
of the abolition of church rates in Eng- 
land had been to strengthen rather than 
to weaken the position of the Church of 
England, and that Church was farther 
now from disestablishment than it would 
have been if there had been a resistance 
to the demands of a strong body like the 
Nonconformists. If he was arguing in 
the interests of the Nonconformists, he 
would ask the House to let matters re- 
main as they were in regard to these 
rates, because he was sure that it was 
by such grievances that in course of 
time would arise a feeling which would 
go a great way towards the disestablish- 
ment of the whole Church. He con- 
sidered that by adopting the voluntary 
system of church assessments they would 
be conferring a great advantage, not 
only upon the proprietors, but upon the 
Church itself. The question could not 
be settled by giving the money back to 
proprietors to put in their pockets; but 
there would not be the same feeling 
against the assessment if the money 
were to be applied to some great national 
object, such as education, in which all 
the inhabitants of a parish might have 
a share; and he considered that the Go- 
vernment, having promised to take up 
the matter, might bring forward some 
just and equitable compromise of the 
sort he had suggested. In any case, he 
thought it was desirable that in this 
matter there should be an assimilation 
of the law of Scotland to that of Eng- 
land, with a view to the removal of an 
admitted grievance which pressed heavily 
upon many people to whom the assess- 
ment applied. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON op- 
posed the Motion for the second reading 
of the Bill, the effect of which would 
simply be to put the proceeds of the 
rates into the pockets of the landowners. 
The most extraordinary argument which 
had been advanced by the supporters of 
the Bill was that of the hon. Member 
for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), 
who had told them that the church rates 
in Scotland were in all respects identical 
with the church rates in England before 
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the latter were abolished. But the hon. 
Member could not have resided long in 
England in a house of his own, or he 
would have known that church rates in 
England were levied on personal pro- 
perty as well as on real peogeray ro ich 
was not the case in Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY: What I said was 
that there was a rate levied on real 
estate for repair of the fabric of the 
Church distinct from the rate levied on 
persons, which personal rate was applied 
for the services of the Church. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON: It 
had been urged that this Bill should be 
read a second time because many of the 
proprietors in Scotland concerned in this 
matter were Episcopalians; but that 
was rather a surprising argument, as 
these were not at all the people who 
wished to get rid of this assessment. 
They were, in fact, the very last who 
were likely to think of such a thing. 
It must be borne in mind that, though 
unfortunately in Scotland there were 
differences of opinion with regard to 
Church discipline, there was no difference 
whatever with regard to the Church it- 
self. All adopted the same profession 
of faith, going to the Established Church, 
the Free Church, and the United Presby- 
terian Church alternately. That was 
what he wanted to encourage, and he 
set his face resolutely against anything 
which tended to encourage hostility on 
the part of one denomination as against 
another. With regard to the statistics 
of the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), it was quite true that there 
were places in which those who were not 
members of the Established Church had 
increased much more largely than those 
who adhered to it. That was true; but 
the places where this had taken place 
were the cities and large towns; and he 
would point out that more than one-half 
of the income of the Free Church was 
derived from two Presbyteries alone— 
those of Edinburgh and Glasgow— 
where the wealthier classes were gene- 
rally to be found. But it was equally 
true that those who adhered to the Es- 
tablished Church had increased in the 
rural districts; but the system which this 
Bill proposed to destroy was chiefly for 
the benefit of the rural districts. He could 
not vote for the Bill for another reason— 
because he believed it would be most in- 

jurious to pass such a measure at the pre- 
senttime, There had been a great move- 
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mentforthedisestablishmentofthe Scotch 
Church, and the question now raised 
could not be separated from that of dis- 
establishment. It was a singular thing 
that since the question of disestablish- 
ment had been raised in Scotland the 
Free Church appeared to have aban- 
doned the original principle on which 
they left the Establishment, and to ad- 
here to the principle which Dr. Chalmers 
held in 1843, still clinging to the prin- 
ciple of Establishment, and having left 
it only until they could return to it on a 
better footing. He had lately taken a 
good deal of trouble to ascertain the 
feelings of the three denominations in 
Scotland upon this subject, as regarded 
both clergy and laity, and he believed that 
there was a great desire to bring this 
question to an issue, in order if possible 
that Scotland might cease to have three 
Churches advocating the same principles 
and yet trying to destroy each other. 
He hoped to see some settlement of this 
question arrived at in a few years, and 
he should be very much inclined next 
Session, if the Government did not bring 
in a measure early, to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into ecclesiastical matters in Scot- 
land in order to see whether a settlement 
might not be brought about. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had spoken 
so often against this Bill that he did not 
propose to say much now, but he should 
like to make one or two observations in 
reply to some remarks which had fallen 
in the course of the debate. The hon. 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) had laboured to show that the 
church rates in Scotland were exactly 
analogous to those which used to be 
levied in England; but the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument convinced him that they 
were utterly different things. This as- 
sessment was a burden upon the land. 
In England a church rate was levied 
upon the occupier, and not the proprietor, 
and it was levied by a majority in the 
parish upon the minority; and by the 
law as it formerly stood the majority 
was enabled to compel the minority to 
pay an obnoxious rate; nay, he under- 
stood that by the law, a minority could 
impose the rate on a majority, and all 
the majority could do in such a case was 
to modify it. That rate had no analogy 
with the one in Scotland, which was 
purely a burden upon the land. He did 








not understand the political morality of 
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hon. Members who voted for a Bill which 
they avowedly disliked as a protest 
against something else which they dis- 
liked. Every Bill ought to be judged 
on its own merits, and by what it in- 
tended to do itself. The hon. Member 
for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) de- 
nounced the Bill in every sentence of 
his speech as one which would relieve 
the proprietors of the soil of a burden 
which was upon it atthe time they ac- 
quired their property; and yet he was 
going to vote for it by way of protest 
against a different thing. He did not 
know how the hon. Member could ar- 
range that with his political conscience. 
He admitted there was some grievance ; 
but he maintained that that Bill was not 
the proper mode of dealing with it. The 
Government had already had the subject 
before them, and he had no doubt they 
would have it again. He should oppose 
the Bill on the present occasion, and he 
should continue to do so as long as it was 
brought before the House. 

Carprain MILNE-HOME said, that as 
an English Member of Parliament, he 
must protest against the assertion that 
there was any similarity between the 
church rates in England and what were 


termed church rates in Scotland. Many | P 


hon. Members, in coming down to this 
discussion, would imagine that these so- 
called church rates were similar to those 
in England, which had now been abo- 
lished ; whereas they were totally dissi- 
milar, and the title and Preamble of the 
Bill, therefore, he characterized as being 
deceptive. He did not believe there was a 
single landed proprietor in Scotland who 
objected to this assessment; and the 
relations between the Dissenters in Scot- 
land to the Established Church were 
quite different from those of the Non- 
conformists to the Church of England. 
But the Bill was skilfully designed to 
catch English votes, because English 
Members would naturally think that what 
was fair for England must be fair for 
Scotland also. He would give statistics 
of two parishes with which he was con- 
cerned. In one parish there were 100 
proprietors, of whom for many years 
only five were assessed, though now ten 
were assessed, the remainder—small 
feuars—were not assessed at all. If this 
Bill were to pass, the assessment would 
rest on two persons. In the other parish 
there were six larger proprietors, of 
whom only two belonged to the Estab- 
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lished Church, one of the two being a 
non-resident, so that the assessment for 
that parish might fall on a single indi- 
vidual. According to this Bill the money 
now paid by the other proprietors would 
go into their pockets, which, he thought, 
would he most unfair. Butthe most im- 
portant distinction between church rates 
in England and this assessment in Scot- 
land laid in the entirely different origin 
of the two things. In 1871, when the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
brought forward his first Bill on this 
subject, the late Lord Advocate Young 
was called upon to give his opinion. He 
said he was totally against compulsory 
church rates anywhere. He further 
said— 

“But it isa wide step from the abolition of 
compulsory church rates in England to the 
measure which is now before the House. The 
assessments with which this Bill professes to 
deal are applicable, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bill itself, to three distinct purposes 
—first, the building and maintaining of churches ; 
second, the building and maintaining of manses ; 
and, third, for providing or enlarging any glebes 
—that is, the land given to the clergyman as a 
part of the provision for his maintenance. For 
all these purposes, the laws of Scotland, from an 
early period, have made provision. Churches, 
according to law, are built and upheld by the 
arishioners—an expression interpreted by very 
old decisions, and always understood to mean 
the heritors or landed proprietors of the parish. 
Manses, in the same way, are provided and up- 
held as part of the provision of the minister by 
the same commissioners—namely, the heritors. 
Glebesin like manner are, under the compulsion 
of the same law, provided for by substantially 
the same parties. The law of Scotland, there- 
fore, with respect to churches, stands in very 
obvious contrast with the law of England. The 
law of England makes no compulsory provision 
for building or upholding of churches, with 
the exception only of the chancel, the burden 
of upholding which was upon the proprietor of 
the tithes. As to the body of the church, forthe 
maintenance of that the parishioners, ora certain 
number of them, were authorized, if they pleased, 
to impose a church rate, to be levied upon all 
the occupiers of land and houses in parishes, 
and that was the only church rate which might 
or might not be imposed, in the discretion of 
a certain number of the parishioners, and 
which, when imposed, was levied upon the 
occupants of all lands and houses in the parish, 
and was applicable to keeping in repair the body 
as distinguished from the chancel of the church. 
That was the rate for the abolition of which the 
Act was passed in England. The present Bill 
is a reproduction or transcript of the English 
Church Rates Act ; but it would take away from 
the parish clergy their manses and their glebes, 
these being matters with which the English 
Church Rates Bill had no concern.””—[3 Hansard, 
cevii. 1180-81.] 


This ought to be conclusive that the two 
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charges were entirely dissimilar in their 
origin, and therefore the argument that 
because church rates had been abolished 
in England they should be abolished in 
Scotland fell to the ground. He was 
sorry the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
had not opened the debate, so that they 
might have heard from him some further 
reasons for passing this Bill, for what 
he (Captain Home) had heard from other 
supporters of the Bill had not convinced 
him at all. The right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), for instance, said 
there had been great complaints among 
the proprietors about this burden on 
land; but the right hon. Gentleman did 
not propose that they should be relieved 
from the burden—what he proposed was 
that the burden should still be imposed 
not only on the proprietors, but on the 
feuars, the money was to go to the 
State. He (Captain Home) joined with 
the other Members who had expressed a 
hope that the Government would deal 
with the grievances that admittedly did 
exist in Scotland with regard to this 
matter. In parishes with which he was 
connected it was considered a very great 
ily ai that the small feuars had 

een brought in as they had been by 
the Valuation Act of 1854. Before 
that date the feuars were legally liable, 
but it had been practically impossible 
to levy the tax, and he, therefore, 
thought the feuars should be excluded 
from the assessment, either as an act 
of grace by the larger proprietors, or 
—what would be still better—through 
the action of that House. There were 
many instances of their exclusion ; but if 
asingle heritor objected to the feuars 
being left out, they had to be brought 
in. The tax was most unpopular, and he 
hoped that the Government would deal 
with the question early next Session. 
But with regard to the Bill before the 
House, the Preamble was deceptive, and 
he thought the principle radically wrong. 
He was not afraid to use the word ‘“ spo- 
liation” with regard to it. On one 
occasion the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gow (Mr. M‘Lagan) said that to pass 
the Bill then before the House would 
be an act of sacrilege, but in spite of 
that he had hitherto voted for the Bill, 
and was going to vote for it now. For 
himself he (Captain Home), thought 
that so long as the Church of Scotland 
did its duty, it would be an act of sacri- 
lege to take away a farthing of what 
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was its just due. He should vote cor- 
Tad against the second reading of the 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, many 
arguments and topics had been intro- 
duced in the course of the debate, but 
he should confine his observations to the 
Bill before the House. It appeared to 
him that there was quite sufficient in the 
principle of the Bill to ensure its con- 
demnation. He would first ask what 
the Bill proposed to do; and, secondly, 
whether its proposals were entirely con- 
sistent with the rights and interests of 
the parties concerned? What the Bill 
proposed to do was to convert a com- 
pulsory into a voluntary rate—to enable 
those to pay who chose to do so, and to 
enable those who did not choose to pay 
to keep their money in their pockets. 
The Bill proposed no other object. 
There was no provision for exacting the 
money from those who were liable to pay 
the assessment, nor any application of 
the proceeds to the purposes of the State, 
or any other purpose; but, on the other 
hand, there was no abolition of the tax. 
The only operative clauses in the mea- 
sure were these—the tax was to be 
levied as heretofore, by those who had 
been accustomed to levy it, upon those 
who had been accustomed to pay it, with 
the simple qualification that those on 
whom it was levied need not pay it 
unless they liked; and permission was 
given to parties under restriction, such 
as factors, trustees, and others, to make 
voluntary payment if they saw fit to do 
so. He had not had the honour before 
that day of hearing a debate on the 
subject in that House; but he ventured 
to say that any casual student of Hansard 
since 1870 would have no difficulty in 
culling from that source every argument 
that had been advanced that day on 
either side—with the exception, he 
thought, of the arguments of the 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter). Unquestionably the sugges- 
tions that fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman were based on principles 
of disestablishment pure and simple. 
One of his propositions was to take these 
funds from the Church, to divert them 
from the purposes to which they were at 
present applicable, and to apply them 
for the future to some worthy national 
purpose. He (the Lord Advocate) should 
be quite ready to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman in argument whenever such 
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@ measure was proposed in the House; 
but he objected to a proposal to convert 
a Bill which had one distinct object and 
purpose into a Bill founded on a totally 
different principle, and having a totally 
different purpose in view. They might 
by changes of detail often convert one 
Bill into another; but they could not 
affirm the principle of the measure which 
was indicated by the right hon. Member 
for Montrose, and at-the same time retain 
the principle of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh. The two 
were essentially different—and to turn 
one Bill into the other they must alter 
the principle as well as the details. He 
could quite understand that when a 
general assent was given by the House 
to the principle of a measure, the details 
might be duages in Committee, and 
very extensive alterations introduced for 
the purpose of carrying out and giving 
effect to the principle on which the Bill 
proceeded ; but that could not be done 
in this case—for whereas the principle 
of this Bill was to put into the pockets of 
landed proprietors money not applied to 
other purposes, leaving those who chose 
to do so to give it forits present purpose, 
they would, if they followed the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
convert the Bill in Committee into an 
Act for taking away money from the 
heritor and from the Church, and for 
giving it to persons who were neither 
named nor indicated in this Bill. There- 
fore, it was idle now to discuss the merits 
of such a measure as the right hon. 
Member for Montrose suggested, for to 
give effect to the principle which he 
suggested involved, upon the plainest 
principles of common sense and logic, a 
direct negation of the Bill with which 
the House was dealing and of its prin- 
ciple. After what had been said as to 
the character of these assessments or 
payments—and they were more in the 
nature of irregularly recurring payments 
than of rates or assessments—he did not 
think their character admitted of doubt. 
It had been very fairly admitted on all 
hands that for a period of something less 
than two centuries—since the Union— 
this had been a parochial burden, and a 
burden upon land; and he ventured to 
say that, with very few exceptions, if 
they were to investigate the transmission 
of landed estates in Scotland from one 
proprietor to another, they would cer- 
tainly find that those who held land now 
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to the largest extent, held it on the 
footing that they did not pay the full 
value the property would otherwise 
yield, because of the burdens placed upon 
it by the law of the land. It mattered 
not whether this was Statute or Judge- 
made law, it had been an inherent part 
of the land laws of the country for two 
centuries. The payment was a burden 
on the land, and if they removed it they 
would be making a present of it to the 
proprietor, not merely relieving him of 
a tax. This being the case, he was 
bound to say further that so far as he 
was personally concerned he entirely 
agreed with what had been said on both 
sides with regard to the incidence of 
that burden in more recent years. He 
had always thought that the incidence 
of the burden upon feuars had been 
exceedingly severe, and not what was 
contemplated by the law, or what was 
thought to be right even by the majority 
of those who had borne the burden 
during the time that it had existed. 
They knew very well that it had not 
been always exacted from feuars. Heri- 
tors had acted very handsomely in that 
matter. He quite admitted that the 
legal liability of the feuars did not admit 
of dispute—the question was how to 
adjust the burden. In recent times the 
word ‘‘feuars” had a very different 
meaning from that which it bore in times 
past. A feuar now was a person who 
acquired a portion of a heritor’s property 
for commercial purposes unconnected 
with the occupation of the land; and 
universally the feu rent was greatly in 
excess of the agricultural value of the 
land at the time the impost was first 
made. What was admitted practically 
by the heritors to be a grievance was 
that when a man had built business 
premises or a house, such premises were 
subject to that old assessment, and paid 
in many cases more than the land itself. 
It was also well known that throughout 
the time the impost had existed it had 
not been exacted except in rare cases on 
such property ; and it was an undoubted 
fact, which had been referred to again 
and again in these debates, that the 
passing of the Valuation Act of 1854, 
which gave the value of every one of 
these properties on the register, had led 
to the exaction of the tax from that class 
of feuars. He believed that but for the 
passing of that Act, which was a most 
valuable and useful measure, they never 
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would have heard of this grievance at 
all. But, because a grievance existed 
with regard to that class, were they to 
make a present of the tax to the owners 
of land ?—because they would take ad- 
vantage of the Bill just as well as the 
feuars. The practical effect of the Bill 
would be to confer on the landed pro- 
prietors of Scotland a boon which he 
thought the great proportion of them 
were not in the least desirous of having. 
Personally, he believed that the incidence 
of this burden had been hard on the 
class he referred to. He made no re- 
ference to attempts which had been 
made—he believed in a perfectly fair 
and honest spirit—to meet and satisfy 
that grievance. He was bound to say 
that, acting under the authority of the 
Government, he should be delighted to 
make every effort or to co-operate with 
others for the purpose of settling this 
question ; not only because he believed 
that there was something which re- 
quired to be redressed, but because as a 
member of the {Church he believed it 
would be greatly to her advantage that 
all cause of complaint should, if pos- 
sible, be removed. But, while he was 
not alleging this as an inducement to 
those who approved of the principle of 
the measure to vote with the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved that the Bill be 
read three months hence, he would 
express his willingness to undertake as 
far as he could the duty of endeavouring 
to produce a measure that would meet 
the case, with the assent and assistance 
of the Members for Scotland. But he 
opposed this Bill, because, although it 
was well meant, and was intended to 
effect a fair settlement. of the question, it 
could not, in his opinion, possibly have 
that result. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that at so late 
a period in the afternoon he would not 
long detain the House, but as so much 
had been urged against the principle of 
the Bill, he felt bound to endeavour to 
meet the objections. In the first place, 
he must disclaim a compliment that had 
been paid him by the hon. Member for 
the Wigtown Burghs (Mr. Stewart), with 
reference to the effect of this Bill being 
intended to defer the period of disestab- 
lishment. He was proud to say that 


40 years ago he discovered, and publicly 
denounced, the injustice of Church es- 
tablishments, and now agreed with what 
had been said by the right hon, Member 
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for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), and other 
hon. Members, who had referred to that 
question. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don) said he had gone into the statistics 
of the Free Church for the last year, and 
was prepared to state that a very large 
proportion of the income of the Church 
was derived from the cities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. [Sir ALEXANDER 
Gorpon: Presbyteries, not cities.] He 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had the accounts for the 
last year, and he found that out of a 
total revenue of £560,000, the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh contributed £70,000, 
and the Presbytery of Glasgow £94,000, 
making £164,000 altogether. Now, 
seeing that these two Presbyteries con- 
tained about 1,000,000 of persons, or 
nearly one-third of the whole popula- 
tion of Scotland—and by far the richest 
third—he thought that in place of their 
contributing an undue proportion of the 
funds of the Church, they had contributed 
less than their just share. The House 
would thus see that the hon. and gallant 
Member must have been misinformed 
on these points. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Ayr (Sir William 
Cuninghame) that, although the Go- 
vernment had last year promised to 
legislate upon the subject, they were 
under no obligation to perform their pro- 
mise, or to attempt to do more than 
they had already done. He would re- 
spectfully recommend the hon. Baronet 
to read that chapter in Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, which he (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
read very many years ago, on the sense 
in which promises were binding; and, 
after doing so, he felt satisfied the hon. 
Baronet would never again venture to 
hold or expressthe loose moral principles 
to which he had given utterance in this 
debate. Ithad been admitted by nearly 
every speaker, including both sides of 
the House, that the present state of 
things was unsatisfactory ; and there had 
been considerable unanimity in calling 
upon the Government themselves to in- 
troduce a measure to settle the question. 
To that appeal he cordially said Amen. 
He had often urged the same thing, and 
he had stopped his own feeble efforts to 
legislate, once for the late and once for 
the present Government. The latter 
brought in a Billa year ago; but bring- 
ing in a Bill was one thing, and pressing 
it forward, with the view of carrying it, 
was another. He did not blame the late 
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Lord Advocate for what happened then ; 
but he could not fail to remember that 
the measure was distinctly introduced on 
the authority of the Government. It 
really met with no open opposition— 
it was strangled by private backstair 
influence on the part of the Friends 
of the Government, without being dis- 
cussed in any manner whatever in the 
House. Unless a distinct understand- 
ing with the Government was arrived 
at, he saw no reason why he should 
not persevere with the present Bill; for 
nothing could be more cautious than 
the way ‘in which the Lord Advocate 
had promised on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make another effort to settle the 
question, and therefore not much could 
be looked for from that promise, consi- 
dering what had previously taken place. 
Great stress had been laid upon the 
name of the Bill, and an attempt had 
been made to prove that the church 
assessment in Scotland was not equiva- 
lent to the church rate in England. 
The Lord Advocate had very truly said 
that it was of little consequence what 
the impost was called, as they all under- 
stood what was meant. It seemed almost 
childish to argue on the difference of 
words. The Bill itself removed all 
doubts as to the meaning by defining 
church rates thus— 


‘** In this Act ‘Church Rate’ shall mean any 
rate or assessment imposed or laid on for the 
building, rebuilding, enlargement, or repair of 
any parish church, or assistant church, or 
manse, or for providing or enlarging any 
glebe. ”’ 

He did not think they would find the 
words ‘‘ poor rate’ anywhere in Acts of 
Parliament relating to Scotland. It was 
always ‘‘assessment for the support of 
the poor,” and was payable one-half by 
the owner, and the other half by the 
tenant; whereas, in England, it was 
always called ‘‘ poor rate,” and wholly 
paid by the tenant. But would any 
man, with any conception of logic in his 
head, get up and say that the poor rate 
was different in England and Scotland, 
because in the one country it was called 
a rate and in the other an assessment, 
and because the incidence was supposed 
to vary from this difference in the mode 
of payment? Everybody in Scotland 
knew that poor rate and poor assess- 
ment were identical, and so he held that 
church rate and church assessment were 
identical. Compulsory church rates had 
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been abolished in England, and church 
cess had been abolished in Ireland, 
In the latter case there was no outcry 
about money being put into the pockets 
of the landlords, and the substitute fund 
was made up by the suppression of 
sinecure church livings. When these 
things were done in England and Ire. 
land, why should Scotland be subject 
to this rate? Seeing that the House 
had passed a law making church rates 
voluntary payments in England and 
utterly abolishing them in Ireland, why 
should it not pass a law on the same 
lines for Scotland? The injustice had 
been generally admitted, even by those 
who denounced this Bill, and the Lord 
Advocate himself said he was of opinion 
that a remedy was called for. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Berwick (Captain 
Home) had quoted the speech of Lord 
Advocate Young, in order to prove that 
this Bill was an exact transcript of 
the English Church Rate Abolition Act. 
But he could not comprehend what 
bearing that had uponthe matter, ex- 
cept to show that Parliament would not 
be justified in refusing to Scotland that 
which had been conceded to England. 
The Church of Scotland got £350,000 
per annum of endowments from the 
heritors, and the Exchequer; and it 
enjoyed this additional advantage even 
over the Church of England—that if 
the stipend of any of its ministers was 
below £150 the deficiency was made u 

by the Exchequer. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berwick was by no 
means justified in asserting that not 
a single landowner supported the Bill; 
for, even in this House, the hon. and 
gallant Member must this day have heard 
two large landowners—one of them pos- 
sessed of at least 50,000 acres—sup- 
port the Bill by their speeches, and 
they would, no doubt, do so by their 
votes; and other large landowners had 
supported it in former years. [ Cries of 
“« Divide!’ ] He hoped the House would 
not be impatient, because he avoided 
speaking in introducing the Bill in order 
that time might be saved. The injustice 
of the present state of things was gene- 
rally admitted, but he would not dwell 
upon that. He simply maintained that 
the Church of Scotland was itself able 
to meet the expenditure for which the 
rates were levied, The great advantages 
which the Church enjoyed as compared 
with other sects ought to make its ad- 
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herents reasonable on this question. 
Churchmen were themselves getting to 
see the injustice which was complained 
of, and becoming anxious to have it re- 
moved. He would now proceed to state 
a few facts respecting the different reli- 
gious bodies in Scotland. To begin with 
the Established Church—it appeared 
from the able and interesting Report laid 
before the last General Assembly that 
it had altogether 1,334 churches and 
chapels. Returns were obtained from 
1,246 of these, and the total sum collected 
at those places of worship, forall purposes, 
was £384,000, including about £50,000 
from pew rents, and also including col- 
lections for infirmaries and other such be- 
nevolent objects. This sum was equal to 
an average of about £308 for each con- 
gregation. The exceptionally favourable 
position occupied by the Church should 
enable it to subscribe for religious ob- 
jects more largely than other denomina- 
tions; but, as a matter of fact, it sub- 
scribed a great deal less. As regards the 
United Presbyterian Church, nearly 100 
congregations in England last year 
separated from the Scotch body, and 
formed a Synod of their own in England. 
The amount collected by the remaining 
526 churches in Scotland from congrega- 
tional sources, was £316,000; and in ad- 
dition to this, £62,000 was derived from 
legacies and special donations, making 
a total of £378,000, or an average of 
over £700 for each congregation. This 
was nearly double the average of 
the Established Church, although 
the United Presbyterian Church was a 
much poorer body. This was proved 
by the fact that 150 congregations 
of that body were unable to pay a 
reasonable stipend to their minister, 
and that other congregations made up 
the stipend to £200 in all of these cases. 

Now, going to the Free Church there 
were 1,028 congregations, all of which 
had been formed since 1843. Their in- 
come from all sources was £565,000, or 
at the rate of £550 from each congrega- 
tion. Besides this, the Free Church had 
£600,000 of capital invested for special 
purposes, and had the property of all the 
churches, manses, colleges, normal and 
other schools, and the Assembly Hall. 
These two Nonconformist bodies, 
holding the same doctrines, and observ- 
ing the same forms of worship as the 
Established Church, a few years ago en- 
tered on negotiations for an incorporated 
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union. It was not then successful, but 
there could be no doubt that the union 
would not be delayed for many years. In 
such circumstances, the fair way to deal 
with the Established Church was not by 
comparing it with each of these bodies 
separately, but with both of them 
united, as if they formed one body. The 
comparison would then be fair to all 
parties. He would, therefore, with the 
permission of the House, state the results 
of such a comparison. The Established 
churches and chapels numbered 1,334, 
and the Free and United Presbyterian 
churches 1,554, being a majority of 220 in 
favour of thetwo Nonconformist churches. 
Comparing their pecuniary contributious 
in the same way, the results were still 
more startling. And, in order to do the 
Established Church justice—and more 
than justice-——he would assume that each 
of the 88 churches which did not send in 
returns raised as much on an average as 
each of those which did send returns— 
an assumption, however, contrary to all 
experience; for those who had much 
to show were generally fond of showing 
it, while those who had little to show 
often kept their want of success in the 
background. Proceeding, then, on this 
assumption, the 88 non-reporting con- 
gregations might, for the sake of illus- 
tration, be held to have raised £27,000, 
thus increasing the total contributions 
of the Established Chureh to £411,000. 
But the two Free Churches raised 
£943,000, thus exceeding by more than 
£500,000 a-year the sum raised by their 
endowed competitor. The average sum 
assumed to be collected by each Estab- 
lished Church congregation was £308, 
while the average sum collected by each 
congregation of the other two bodies 
was £606. It would thus be evident 
beyond all dispute that even if the Church 
were deprived of this paltry £30,000— 
being the generally assumed amount 
levied annually for church rates—it could 
easily make it up, and yet contribute 
far less than was done by the two Free 
Churches. These comparisons showed 
conclusively that the Established Church 
of Scotland must be in a considerable 
minority, even as compared with the two 
Free Churches which he had named; 
but when all the other religious bodies 
were taken into account—the Episcopal 
Churches, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, vangelical nion, the 
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bodies—the members and adherents of 
the Established Church must be in a 
very decided minority of the people of 
Scotland, and hence the injustice of 
these church rates was all the greater. 
He might state, in this connection, that 
since the year 1843, the period of the 
Disruption, the Free Church had col- 
lected £12,000,000, and the United 
Presbyterian Church £7,500,000 for 
Church, and missionary, and educa- 
tional purposes. This was a remark- 
able fact, apart from any question 
of church rates. He considered, under 
the circumstances, that the claim for 
the abolition of these vexatious rates 
was irresistible, and, as he had said 
before, the Church people themselves 
were beginning to admitit. He did not 
base the claim so much upon abstract 
principles as the existence of a real 
grievance. Speaking in the General 
Assembly, in seconding the Motion for 
the adoption of the financial Report, 
which had been referred to, Professor 
Charteris, a man universally respected, 
said— 

‘‘ Was it not a somewhat remarkable fact 

that one never saw in social life that the Dis- 
senter, who gave much more towards his 
Church, looked poorer than we were? He who 
was paying much more largely than the 
attender on a parish church was not thereby a 
poorer man.” 
There was a discussion in the Town 
Council of Forfar last month, when Mr. 
Craik, a member of that body, said that 
as the parish minister—in making cer- 
tain claims on the Town Council con- 
nected with these church rates — had 
meddled with the Council, he would 
tell him his duty, adding— 

‘* These requests brought them nearer dises- 
tablishment, and brought out the injustice to 
the Dissenters, who, besides paying their minis- 
ters and upholding the fabric of their churches, 
were thus called upon to pay for upholding the 
parish church of Forfar. Although a member 
of the Established Church, he regarded this as 
a gross injustice to the Dissenters. 

It was a mistake to imagine, as had 
been assumed, that the burden of the 
rate was less than formerly. As a 
matter of fact, it was greater. Al- 
though he had not said all he had in- 
tended, he hoped he had said enough 
to justify his appealing to the House, 
and asking them to assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, with a view to re- 
moving these unjust and irritating im- 
posts. 

Mr, M'Laren 
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Question put, “‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
204 : Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 230.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL.—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Plunket.) 
[BILL 119.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PLUNKET, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the House of Lords had passed it with- 
out a division, and it had only one ob- 
ject. The present Bill was devoid of all 
controversial matter, and dealt with one 
matter only, and that in a single clause. 
The Bill was to repeal that provision in 
the Act of Union which enabled Her 
Majesty to create fresh Irish Peerages. 
At the time of the Act of Union, there 
were 234 Irish Peers entitled to sit in 
the Irish House of Lords; but by the 
Act of Union all those Peers were de- 
prived of their right, merely retaining 
the privilege of electing 28 Representa- 
tive Peers to sit in Parliament. So far 
the Act of Union followed the precedent 
set in the Scotch Act of Union, which 
abolished the ancient and illustrious 
Peerage of Scotland. The distinction 
between the Irish and Scotch Act of 
Union was mainly this—it was contem- 
plated by the Scotch Act of Union that 
the distinctly Scotch Peerages should 
become in time extinguished, as no 
power was reserved to the Sovereign to 
create a fresh stock of Peerages. In 
Ireland, however, for various reasons 
into which it was not then necessary to 
enter, the Prerogative of the Sovereign 
was proposed to create Irish Peerages. 
Opposition, however, arose, and an ano- 
mc plan was adopted, that the Sove- 
reign within certain limits and certain 
times should create Irish Peerages. 
Whenever these Irish Peerages became 
extinct, then the Sovereign was entitled 
to create fresh Irish Peerages, and this 
was to continue to be the process of the 
creation of Irish Peers until the number 
was lowered so far that only 100 re- 
mained. The feeling of indignation 
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among the Irish Peers upon this provi- 
sion of the Act of Union had never been 
got rid of, and there had been several 
attempts to repeal the obnoxious mea- 
sure. Theright hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare County had the credit of 
first bringing this subject before Parlia- 
ment. In 1867 he brought it forward 
in the form of a Resolution, and again 
in 1868 he introduced a Bill. On both 
occasions the proposals were resisted, 
mainly on the ground that it was an 
invasion of the Prerogative of the Sove- 
reign. But in reply to an Address from 
the House of Lords, Her Majesty had 
been pleased to intimate that she did not 
desire her Prerogative to stand in the 
way of the consideration of the subject 
by Parliament. After these two at- 
tempts the subject was again revived 
in 1869, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, then at the 
head of the Government, was not un- 
favourable to it, though it was his opi- 
nion that a measure of the kind, touch- 
ing the interests of the House of Lords, 
would have been more fittingly intro- 
duced in that House. In 1869 Earl Grey 
brought in a Bill, but that Bill was met 
by a Resolution to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the Scotch and Irish Peer- 
ages. That Committee was appointed ; 
but if it met, it never issued a Report ; 
and so matters stood until 1874, when 
his noble Friend (Lord Inchiquin) intro- 
duced his Resolution praying Her Ma- 
jesty to allow the consideration of the 
subject by Parliament. That was fol- 
lowed by a Bill last year, which passed 
through the House of Lords, but in the 
House of Commons met with an unfor- 
tunate fate. Now, again this year, the 
Bill was brought forward in a different 
form, the operation being confined to 
repealing the provision in the Act of 
Union to which he had referred. He 
would remark that there was this differ- 
ence between the Scotch and Irish Peers 
—that the Scotch Peers were elected for 
one Parliament, while the Irish Peers, 
once elected, served in the House of 
Lords for life; and both differed from 
the Peers of the United Kingdom, in 
that this Paivilege of a seat in the Legis- 
lature did not descend to the son of one 
of those Peers. In all the attempts 
which had been made to deal with the 
subject of the Seotch and Irish Peerage, 
though there had been various differ- 
ences of opinion, there had never been 
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any opposition to that part of the pro- 
posal which alone was the object of the 
present Bill. He did not know on what 
grounds it might be resisted. It came 
from the House of Lords with the unani- 
mous approval of both sides of that 
House, and had been sanctioned by the 
Report of Lord Rosebery’s Committee 
in 1874. The position of the Irish Peer 
was this—in Ireland, he could not sit for 
any constituency in this House. He 
could not take part in a grand jury, or 
share in the proceedings of county busi- 
ness upon posts such as commoners were 
eligible for. He could come to this 
country, and, if elected, take his seat for 
an English constituency, but he could 
not take his seat in the House of Peers 
among his own Order. That wasa posi- 
tion which the Peers did not think a 
dignified one. Under the circumstances, 
he could not see the grounds for resist- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. All 
those causes of objection existing in 
former measures had been removed, and 
it seemed just the measure which would 
amend the provision often complained of 
in the Act of Union; and it fully met 
the views expressed by the most ancient 
Irish Peers themselves, as denoted in 
the protest which many of them signed 
at the time of the passing of the Act of 
Union. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Plunket.) 


Carrain NOLAN said, he objected 
to the Bill, at any rate for the present 
Session, as it would allow any hon. 
Member to open up a discussion involv- 
ing the whole incidents of the Irish 
Peerage and the right of Irish Peers 
to sit upon Grand Juries and in that 
House as the Representatives of Irish 
constituencies. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER objected 
to the measure, because it proposed to 
limit the Prerogative of the Cooke: Al- 
though Her Majesty had graciously con- 
descended to permit the subject to be 
discussed by Parliament, he protested 
on Constitutional grounds against the 
power of the Crown to create dignities 
being restricted in any way. The hon. 
ane learned Baronet was proceeding, 
when—— 
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It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF LEASES (SCOTLAND) 
AcT (1857) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Montcomertr, Bill to 
amend “The Registration of Leases (Scotland) 
Act, 1857,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Monrtcomeriz, Mr. Macxrintosu, and Sir WiL- 
LIAM CUNINGHAME. : 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 246.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th July, 1877. 


The House met ;— 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Companies Acts Amendment (No. 3) * (141); 
Legal Practitioners * (142); Public Works 
Loans (Ireland) * (143); Registered Writs 
Execution (Scotland) * (144). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Sewage) * (136); General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Glasgow) * (135); Colonial 
Fortifications * (133). 

Committee—Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Artisans and 
Labourers Dwellings) * (139). 

Third Reading—New Forest* (129); Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Joint Boards) * (131). 


A Royat Commission 


Royal Assent—Public Works Loans [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 19]; Royal Irish Constabulary 
[40 & 41 Vict. c. 20]; Prisons [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 21]; General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 22]; Norfolk and Suffolk Fishe- 
ries [40 & 41 Vict. c. 98]; Metropolis Toll 
Bridges [40 & 41 Vict. c. 99]; City of London 
Improvement Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Golden Lane, &c.) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 100]; 
General Police and Improvement (Scotlan 
Provisional Order Confirmation (Dambarten’ 
[40 & 41 Vict. c. 101]; Greenock Improve- 
ment Provisional Order Confirmation [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 102]; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 103]; Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 104]; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1) * [40 & 41 Vict. c. 97]. 


And their Lordships having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 12th July, 1877. 


ag eh Eas —Sgrect Committers — Report — 

Irish Land Act (1870). [No. 328.] 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Crvin Srp. 
vice Estimates — Crass IV.—Epvcarion, 
Science, AND ART. 

Pusitic Bris — Second Reading — Fisheries 
(Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) * [217]; Tele- 
graphs (Money) * [227]; Consolidated Fund 
(£20,000,000) *. 

on Committee—Report—Canal Boats* [No. 
327]. 

Committee—Report—Public Loans Remission * 
[226]; Solicitors Examination, &c. * [190]. 
Withdrawn—Money Laws (Ireland) Amend- 

ment * [198]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— 0m — 


METROPOLIS—NEW LODGE IN HYDE 
PARK.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, with re- 
ference to the erection of a lofty lodge 
for the superintendent of Hyde Park in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the 

ark, Whether the whole cost of the 
pbuilding has been paid by Mr. Albert 
Grant ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
the whole cost of the building in ques- 
tion was paid by Mr. Albert Grant. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC,— THE 
SAMOA ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
a Petition has been sent to Her Majesty’s 
Government from the Samoa Islands, 
praying for British protectorate, and for 
the appointment of a Political Resident 
in the Group ? 

Mx. BOURKE: No such Petition 
has been received at the Foreign Office. 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Samoa has re- 
ported by telegraph, that on account of 
disturbances and great risk to life and 
property of British subjects, he would, 
should it become necessary, take the 
responsibility of granting British protec- 
tion to Samoa temporarily while awaiting 
orders from home. It has been decided 
to defer sending instructions on the mat- 
ter till Despatches have been received 
from Consul - Liardet and Sir Arthur 
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Gordon. We are not at present aware 
of the reasons which led the Consul to 
take the decision which he has announced. 
As at present advised, Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to assume 
any direct responsibility with respect to 
administration of affairs in Samoa. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY BOARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BASS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
would kindly describe to the House the 
number and composition of the members 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty Board ; whether 
they number about six hundred and 
fifty, and that a large proportion of them 
are not members of the Established 
Church ; whether they have absolute 
control over large Church property which 
is designed to augment the income of 
poor incumbents; and, whether com- 
plaints have been made to him of their 
administration of that property ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he thought the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Board consisted of the following 
persons :—The Archbishops and Bishops, 
the Deans and Chapters, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, all Privy Coun- 
cillors, all Lords Lieutenant of Counties, 
the Judges, the Serjeants-at-Law, the 
Queen’s Counsel, the Chancellors and 
Vice Chancellors of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, the Lord 
Mayor of York, the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, and the Mayors of all 
other towns. Considering how great 
was the number of those constituting the 
Board, there were no doubt many among 
them who did not conform to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England ; but he 
would refer the hon. Member, and all 
others who took an interest in the matter, 
to the Report of the Committee of this 
House which sat in 1868 to investigate 
the constitution and functions of this 
Board, and which made a Report to the 
House. The Members of the Board, no 
doubt, had control over considerable 
sums of public money, and he believed 
also that there had been recent com- 
plaints as to their action. 


GIBRALTAR — NEW CUSTOM HOUSE 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MAO. IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
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ther it is true that under the new regu- 
lations which are proposed with refer- 
ence to the Custom House at Gibraltar, 
steamers calling there with cargo and 
arriving on a Saturday afternoon will 
not be able to commence discharging 
until Monday morning, instead of as at 
present being able to proceed on their 
voyages in the course of a few hours; 
and, whether the Government will en- 
deavour to modify the proposed Ordi- 
nance in such manner that it may not 
result in any such serious interference 
with the trade of the port, nor in in- 
creased expenses to steamers making 
legitimate use of Gibraltar as a port of 
call ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: My hon. Friend 
apparently refers to Clause 15 of the 
Draft Ordinance, which provides that 
“goods shall not be landed from any 
ship on Sundays, or holidays, except by 
special permission of the Governor.” 
It is, however, the intention to grant 
such special permission in the case of the 
principal lines of steamers calling at 
Gibraltar, so that no inconvenience of 
the kind alluded to is likely to arise. 
The general opening, however, of the 
Custom House on Sunday for business 
which can be as well transacted upon 
other days would manifestly be unde- 
sirable. 


SOUTH AFRICA CONFEDERATION — 
THE TRANSVAAL TERRITORY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, as to 
the Supplementary Estimate of £100,000 
in aid of Expenditure in the Transvaal 
Territory, Whether any communication 
has reached the Colonial Office warrant- 
ing the expectation held out by the 
Treasury of repayment of that amount 
from Local Revenue? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It has been, as 
yet, impossible to obtain full details of 
the revenue of the Transvaal, but there 
can be no doubt that its natural capabi- 
lities and climate render its prospects 
extremely promising. The experience, 
moreover, of other Settlements—few of 
which are so favourably circumstanced 
—fully justifies the confident expecta- 
tion that the re-payment of £100,000 
will be easily accomplished in the course 
of a few years. If, however, this were 
not so, the expenditure of such a sum 
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would, I need hardly remind my hon. 
Friend, be a mere trifle, as compared 
with the cost and calamity of a Caffre 
war. I may, perhaps, be allowed to take 
this opportunity of correcting a misap- 
prehension which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford(Mr. W. E. 
Forster) appears to be under with refer- 
ence to some observations of mine in 
the debate on the second reading of the 
South Africa Bill, and-upon which he 
founded a Question addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday 
last. What I said was, that subsequent 
to a statement made by my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State in “another place” 
fuller information had been received 
from Sir Theophilus Shepstone. The 
despatch to which I referred was already 
upon the Table, and will be found at 
page 152 of the Blue Book, and is 
numbered 122. This despatch was re- 
ceived on May 26, while Lord Carnar- 
von’s statement was made on May 7. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to allude to a de- 
spatch received at a later date. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—WRITERS IN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
‘ment is prepared to concede to those 
writers or copyists who have for a year 
or upwards been continuously employed 
in one Government Department the same 
amount of leave of absence, without loss 
of pay, as is allowed to the lower division 
clerks under the Playfair scheme, seeing 
that in both cases the hours of work are 
the same throughout the year? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it would be alto- 
gether impossible to put the writers and 
copyists on the same footing as regards 
leave of absence with the lower division 
of clerks, who were now an established 
portion of the Civil Service, and were 
on the same footing as regards leave of 
absence and other advantages as any 
other members of the Civil Service. 
The copyists or writers, on the other 
hand, were only engaged temporarily. 


TURKEY—RELEASE OF BULGARIAN 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. BAXTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is true that, notwithstanding the 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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remonstrances of the British Ambas- 
sador, the amnesty which has been 
proclaimed, and the promise of the 
Sultan, the Bulgarian prisoners, or at 
all events the Christian portion of them, 
have not yet been released ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I regret to say 
that the promise of the Sultan with re- 
gard to the amnesty of these prisoners 
has not yet been carried into effect. It 
has been respresented to His Majesty 
that in the present state of affairs it will 
be dangerous to allow persons who were 
leaders of the insurrection to return to 
their homes; and it was settled that the 
prisoners alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, as well as all others, should 
be classified. One class would include 
those who would be pardoned immedi- 
ately ; another class would include those 
who would be released, but, at the same 
time, placed under police supervision ; 
a third class would include those who 
would be allowed to return to their 
homes at the end of the war, but would 
be released immediately ; and the fourth 
would include those who had been sen- 
tenced to death, and who would be kept 
in prison for life. Mr. Layard had 
arranged with Mr. Blunt, in concert 
with the Porte—Mr. Blunt being now 
Consul at Adriannople—that he should 
arrange the details of the release of these 
prisoners ; and he has reported that the 
classes and the names of all the pri- 
soners have been received from Sofia 
and Philippopolis, and that the classi- 
fication has been completed’; but the 
prisoners have not yet been released. 
About a fortnight ago my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in a despatch to Mr. Layard, 
instructed him to represent to the Porte 
that the promise of the Sultan ought to 
be immediately carried out. I may also 
mention that Mr. Layard has been un- 
ceasing in his endeavours to obtain the 
release of these prisoners, and his efforts 
have been entirely approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government. There will be 
no objection whatever to lay the de- 
spatches of Mr. Layard upon the subject 
before Parliament. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL—SUICIDE OF A 
SCHOLAR.—QUESTION: 
Mr. Serseanr SHERLOCK asked 


the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
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been called to the OCoroner’s Inquest 
held on Friday last,on William Arthur 
Gibbs, a boy of twelve years of age, a 
scholar of Christ’s Hospital, who, ac- 
cording to the verdict of the Coroner’s 
Jury, committed suicide while in a state 
of temporary insanity; and, whether it 
is proposed to institute any investigation 
into the circumstances under which that 
child was driven into a state of insanity 
by the cruel treatment to which he ap- 
pears to have been subjected ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Mr. 
Speaker, everyone must deeply regret 
the occurrence that took place at Christ’s 
Hospital, and no one more so than those 
who have the management and care of 
that School. I must demur to one state- 
ment in this Question—namely, that 
which implies that there was cruel treat- 
ment, because that assumes that which 
has not yet been proved true. That is 
the material 'part of the case. The 
Coroner’s Jury were asked by the Coroner 
whether the deceased destroyed himself 
from fear of punishment, or if they 
thought that ill-treatment was the cause 
they were to say so; otherwise they were 
to find a verdict of temporary insanity, 
and they found a verdict of temporary 
insanity generally, and not either of the 
other causes. However, the authorities 
of the School have already made a tho- 
rough investigation into this matter; 
and, so far as I can learn from that in- 
vestigation, in their opinion what has 
happened was owing very much more 
to the peculiar temperament of the boy 
himself than to any cruel or harsh treat- 
ment to which he was subjected. With 
that good feeling which, I am quite sure, 
will always characterize any body of per- 
sons who have the well-being of a school 
of this magnitude at heart, the managers 
have placed themselves unreservedly in 
the hands of the Secretary of State on 
the point as to whether any other in- 
quiry ought to be instituted. Upon that 
matter I have not the slightest hesitation 
as to what course should be pursued. I 
think it most desirable for the interests, 
not only of the public, but of the School 
itself, that an investigation should take 
place; and I want now only to bear my 
testimony to the candid way in which 
the Governors of the School have come 
forward to promote any inquiry which 
may be made. 

Mr. Serszant SHERLOCK said, the 
father of the boy, who was quite un- 
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known to him, had forwarded to him a 
copy of a letter from the master of the 
school at Hertford, where the boy was 
formerly educated, giving him the 
highest possible character. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CROSS— 
“THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in view of the Resolution come to on the 
6th instant by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, in which, after hearing the 
written declaration of the general meet- 
ing of the Holy Cross Society, the House 
of Convocation resolved ‘‘ that they held 
the Society of the Holy Cross responsible 
for the preparation and dissemination of 
the book called ‘The Priest in Absolu- 
tion,’’? and that the Society in their 
declaration had neither repudiated nor 
effectually withdrawn from circulation 
the aforesaid work, and that the House 
expressed its strong condemnation of 
any doctrine or practice of confession 
which can be thought to render such a 
book as ‘‘‘The Priest in Absolution’ 
necessary or expedient,” and that the 
Primate in his opening address is re- 
ported to have said that it ‘‘ was a con- 
spiracy in our body against the doctrine, 
the discipline, and practice of our Re- 
formed Church,” the Government are 
prepared to take such legal steps as 
may be necessary to ascertain the names 
of any clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land who may be members of the Society 
of the Holy Oross, and to take further 
steps either of assisting the archbishops 
and bishops, or otherwise, so as effec- 
tually to prevent such clergymen from 
continuing to minister within the pale of 
the Church against the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and practice of which they are 
declared by the Primate to be in con- 
spiracy; and, whether, in the event of 
the Law being at present insufficient to 
attain that end, they will be prepared to 
introduce a measure calieatal effec- 
tually to put a stop to such practices 
next Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the only answer that I am 
able to give to the Question of my hon. 
Friend is that the Government have re- 
ceived no official communication on this 
subject, and that they do not feel them- 
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selves to be in a position to initiate any 
proceeding with regard to it. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN: I beg to 
give Notice that unless proceedings are 
taken by the constituted authorities 
either of the other House of Parliament 
or of this House, I shall, at an early 
cate next Session, bring this matter 

efore the House in the manner in which 
I shall be best advised to do. 


ARMY—SCHOOL OF MILITARY ENGI- 
NEERING AT CHATHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Officers of Infantry Militia may be per- 
mitted to attend the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, in a limited 
number at a time ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that though he was anxious that 
all officers should avail themselves of 
the military schools, the power of the 
staff of the Engineering School at Chat- 
ham was already overtaxed, and he 
could not at present give permission for 
officers of the Infantry Militia to study 
there. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—ALLEGED 
RUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to alleged 
atrocities said to have been committed 
by the Russian troops and by Bulgarian 
Christians in Asia and in the district of 
Sistova in Bulgaria; and, whether any 
inquiries have been made into their 
truth and with what result ? 

Str GEORGE BOWYER: I havea 
Question upon the same subject, which 
it would perhaps be convenient to put 
now. It isto ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Turkish Go- 
vernment have sent any and what com- 
munication to the British Government 
regarding acts of the greatest gravity 
committed by the Russian troops in the 
invaded parts of the Turkish territory, 
amounting to a systematic course of 
massacre, pillage, and incendiarism, es- 
pecially at Sistova, Batach, Soukoum 
Kalé, Ardache, and elsewhere in Asia, 
and the brutality practised towards the 
Armenian Bishop of Utach-Kalissa; 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and, whether the Government will lay 
Papers upon the Table of the House on 
this subject? 

Mr. BOURKE: The Question of the 
hon. and learned Baronet is not quite 
the same as the Question of my hon. 
Friend, and I think I had better post- 
pone it until it comes on in its order. 
With regard to the Question of my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that reports of 
atrocities similar to those mentioned in 
the Question have been communicated 
to Mr. Layard by the Porte, and have 
also been reported to Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Turkish Ambassador 
in London. The only information we 
have from other sources was in a private 
letter from Soukoum Kalé to the British 
Vice Consul at Trebizonde, the substance 
of which was telegraphed here by Mr. 
Layard, and which stated that Russian 
atrocities were reported at Adlu, north 
of Soukoum Kalé, and 1,500 families 
were said to have died from starvation, 
being forced to fly to the forests to 
escape the Cossacks, who burnt and 
pillaged all before them. The writer’s 
name is not mentioned, and it has not 
been possible to make inquiries into the 
accuracy of his statements. 


Afterwards— 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said: Communications of the 
character mentioned in the Question of 
the hon. and learned Member (Sir 
George Bowyer) have been received at 
the Foreign Office, and they will be in- 
cluded in the Papers which will be laid 
upon the Table shortly. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS RETIRE- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Dr. WARD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will offer the same 
terms of retirement to all the Army 
Medical Officers as have been offered to 
those now joining ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he could not offer the same terms 
of retirement to all the Army medical 
officers as had been offered to those now 
joining, for the reason that the different 
sets of officers had entered the Service 
on wholly different conditions. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—STAMFORDHAM 
SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BEAUMONT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
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attention has been called to the long- 
continued inefficiency of Stamfordham 
School in Northumberland ; and, whe- 
ther the Endowed Schools Department 
will be prepared to issue at an early 
date a new scheme for the management 
of the said school, providing (inter alia) 
for the compensation and compulsory re- 
tirement of the present master thereof? 

Viscount SANDON: This case has 
engaged the attention of the Charity 
Commissioners for a long time. The 
draft of a new scheme for the manage- 
ment of the school has been prepared, 
and is on the point of being published 
in the manner required by the Endowed 
Schools Act. It provides, among other 
things, for the compensation and com- 
pulsory retirement of the present master. 


INDIAN WAR CHARGES.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether any decision has been yet ar- 
rived at with respect to the principles 
under which the claims of the War 
Office upon the India Office on account 
of the Home Charges incurred for the 
Regular Forces serving in India during 
the years 1870-71, 1871-2, and 1872-3 
are to be decided; and, whether any 
decision has been arrived at with re- 
spect to those charges in future years ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was true there 
had been a difficulty in arriving at the 
settlement of the claims referred to by 
the noble Lord, and the matter had been 
referred to him. He was very anxious 
to bring about a settlement of the ques- 
tion, which certainly ought not to be 
left long outstanding. 


ARMY—REGIMENTAL MAJORS AND 
LIEUTENANT COLONELS. — QUESTION, 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If the rule 
instituted by Lord Cardwell ‘that 
Majors as well as Lieutenant Colonels 
are only to hold that position in regi- 
ments for five years” is to be acted 
upon in the same way as owing to the 
rule not having been carried out, great 
uncertainty is felt by the junior ranks ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the Rule would, when finally 
settled, be laid down in the new Warrant 
upon Promotion and Retirement. 
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FRANCE—PASSPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REPTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
any alteration has been made by the 
French Government in the rule which 
compels a British subject to show a 
passport on entering France from Italy ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The Foreign Office 
are not in possession of any information 
showing that any alteration has been 
made by the French Government in the 
matter of passports as concerns British 
subjects. The production of passports 
by British subjects entering France is 
not required by the French Government, 
and the Foreign Office have no official 
knowledge that they are required from 
such British subjects entering France 
from Italy. 


NAVY—RETIRED NAVAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether retired 
Naval officers will, when called into 
active service, receive retired pay in 
addition to full pay; and, if not, what 
course will be taken in respect to officers 
who have commuted their retired pay ; 
whether, in case of such retired officers 
being promoted, their promotion will be 
to the active or retired lists; whether, 
in the event of promotion being con- 
ferred on a retired officer for subsequent 
active service, he will, on his services 
being dispensed with, be entitled to the 
retired pay of the superior rank; whe- 
ther subsequent active service will be 
allowed for increase of retired pay, the 
regulation of 1870 notwithstanding ; 
and, whether the Admiralty will, at an 
early period, issue instructions on these 
and other points connected with the em- 
ployment of retired officers in the active 
service of the Fleet ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that retired naval officers could only 
be called into active service in accord- 
ance with an Order in Council. If it 
should be necessary to issue such an 
Order in Council its terms would settle 
the various points which might be 
raised in relation to pay and promotion. 
He understood that the terms of the 
Order had not been settled; and, of 
course, if it should be necessary to issue 
it, it would require very careful con- 
sideration. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—CONVEYANCE OF 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the expenses incurred in conveyance 
to gaol (to and fro) of prisoners re- 
manded or of prisoners summarily con- 
victed will in future be a charge on the 
County Rate, or whether such expenses 
will be repaid by the Treasury ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the expenses referred to by the hon. 
Member would in future be borne as 
hitherto as police expenses by the 
county. The expense of conveyance of 
prisoners committed for trial to the 
assizes or quarter sessions from the 
gaol and from the place where they 
might be convicted to the gaol again 
would be borne by the Government. 


NAVY—THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE— 
DARTMOUTH.—QUESTION. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will produce the text of the option given 
to the Admiralty till the end of the 
Session for the purchase of the Mount 
Boon site, alluded to in the answer 
given by him on the 10th instant? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that, as he had already stated, the option 
was given to the Admiralty verbally by 
Mr. Edmund Augustus Smith, the re- 
ceiver of the estate, and was afterwards 
confirmed by letters, which he would 
read to the House. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
the hon. Gentleman prepared to lay 
them upon the Table? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I do not 
think it is necessary to lay them upon 
the Table. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Then, I object to their being read un- 
less they are to be laid upon the Table. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON explained that 
there would be no objection to lay the 
letters upon the Table if they were 
moved for, but he did not think the 
House would deem it necessary. The 
first letter, which was signed ‘“‘E. J. 
Smith,” and dated March 19, 1875, 
stated that the purchase of a portion of 
the estate of Mount Boon for the erec- 
tion of a Naval College had been before 
the Master of the Rolls on the previous 
day, and the writer was authorized to 
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negotiate the sale, which he proceeded 
to do, offering the land at the rate of 
£200 per acre. The next letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lambert, Private Secre- 
tary to the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
and was dated the 3lst of May, 1877. 
It was as follows :— 

“As the Dartmouth site was, so it is, and so 


it will be. The Master of the Rolls gave his 
sanction to the negotiations, and so it remains.’ 


THE COLORADO BEETLE.—QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If the Irish Execu- 
tive are at present possessed of the legal 
powers requisite to give effect to any 
course which may be considered ad- 
visable for stamping out the Colorado 
beetle, should it appear in Ireland; and, 
if not, does he intend to bring in any 
Bill or take a Vote in Supply this Ses- 
sion to further this object ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
If any expenditure on the part of the 
Government should be rendered neces- 
sary by the appearance of the Colorado 
beetle in Ireland, I have no doubt that 
Parliament would readily vote it; but 
there appears no reason for taking a 
Vote in Supply this Session for the pur- 
pose, nor do I think that further legal 
powers are required. I may state that 
the story which has appeared in the 
public journals, that this beetle has been 
found on the quays in Dublin, is not 
true. The insect which was found has 
been seen by Professor Ferguson and 
other gentlemen, and I am informed 
that it is not a true beetle, and is more 
than double the size of the Colorado 
beetle, which it in no way resembles. 


PERU—THE PERUVIAN IRON-CLAD 
“ HUASCAR.”—QUESTION. 


Caprain PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the Admiralty 
have received any reports or accounts 
from Admiral de Horsey in respect to 
the encounter between Her Majesty’s 
ships ‘‘Shah” and ‘ Amethyst” and 
the Peruvian Ironclad ‘‘ Huascar ;’’ and, 
if so, whether he has any objection to 
lay such reports or accounts upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
the Reports from Admiral de Horsey 
relating to this subject had been received 
at the Admiralty, either last night or 
this morning, They were very volumi- 
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nous; and until they had been con- 
sidered it would be premature to say 
whéther they could be laid on the 
Table. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE.” 
QUESTION. 


Captatn PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he will add to 
the Return, Navy (H.M.S. ‘‘Inflexible’’), 
No. 295, 1877, the curve of stability, 
with the Report, dated 23rd August 
1870, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Captain,” with the 
curves e, f, and g of H.M.S. ‘‘Inflexible” 
set out thereon to the same scales; also 
the Letter of the late Chief Constructor, 
dated 23rd August, published in the 
“Times,” 24th August 1870, and the 
submission of the late Controller, dated 
24th August 1870, respecting the sta- 
bility of H.M.S. ‘Captain ?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that as the question raised with regard 
to the Inflexible was about to be referred 
to an Admiralty Committee, he did not 
propose to lay any further Papers re- 
lating to the ship on the Table. More- 
over, he thought it undesirable to add 
to the Papers which had been presented 
on the subject of the Jnflexible any Papers 
relating to the Captain. 


UNITED STATES—THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION—THE REPORT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK (for Mr. 
PatmER) asked the Vice President of the 
Council, When the Report of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Viscount SANDON: Originally a 
limited number only of the Report was 
printed, and was only supplied to hon. 
Members who asked for it; but I heard 
so much interest expressed on the sub- 
ject that some time back I desired that 
a copy should be sent to every Member, 
and I am informed that we may expect 
them to be delivered within a week. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
NOTICE OF MOTION ‘WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire, Whether he intends to proceed 
with his Motion on the Burials Ques- 
tion on Tuesday or during the present 
Session ? 





Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in reply, 
said, he had been most anxious to bring 
on the Motion, particularly now that so 
much additional light had been thrown 
on the subject by the Returns moved for 
two years ago, but only just presented, 
relating to burial places. But the com- 
petition for places on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days had been so keen that the first day 
he could obtain was Tuesday next, and 
then six hon. Members had precedence. 
He had hoped, thanks to the kindness 
of some hon. Gentlemen who had pre- 
cedence of him, that he should be able 
to bring the subject before the House 
on Tuesday next, but in that hope he 
was disappointed. He was, therefore, 
compelled to withdraw his Motion simply 
because there was not the slightest 
chance of bringing iton. But he begged 
to give Notice that he would take the 
earliest opportunity next Session of 
bringing the whole subject before the 
House. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he will 
state to the House what further steps 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take with a view to the early settlement 
of the question of Sunday Closing in 
Ireland ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I should be very happy to 
state anything that I was able to do, 
but I am not able to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can see their way to 
make any further proposal. If, consist- 
ently with attention to other Business, 
they are able to get the Bill discussed, 
and if it should come on for further dis- 
cussion, they will, of course, be ready to 
take part init. My right hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) has given 
Notice of the Amendments which he 
will propose in Committee. Beyond 
that I do not think there is anything 
more to be said at present. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he wished to 
make some observations with reference 
to the Answer which had been given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, and he 
would conclude with a Motion. He 
wished to complain of the action of the 
Government upon the Irish Sunday 
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Closing Bill, and to put it very strongly 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer how 
far he would consider it fair to throw 
upon the hon. Member the responsibility 
of further conducting the measure through 
the House. The Government had taken 
away from the supporters of the measure 
the position which they were in in April 
last of pushing the Bill through the 
House. The Government having on 
the 12th of February,-by sending the 
Bill before a Select Committee, assumed 
the responsibility of its further conduct, 
they had no right now to throw back at 
the end of the Session that responsibility 
on his hon. Friend, or to extricate them- 
selves from that responsibility. He felt 
justified in complaining that the Govern- 
ment sent the Bill before a Select Com- 
mittee at a time when it was perfectly 
well known that, unless the Government 
took upon themselves the responsibility 
of the Bill, it must be defeated. He 
would prefer to assume that the Go- 
vernment had acted in good faith on 
thatoccasion; but, were he not prevented 
by the Forms of the House from refer- 
ring to anything which passed in a de- 
bate during the present Session, he 
might cite the words of the Chief Secre- 
tary to show—and he virtually gave the 
supporters of the Bill a solemn pledge— 
that if they took that course the pros- 
pects of the Bill would not suffer in 
regard to its passage through the House. 
He (the Chief Secretary for Ireland) 
desired to obtain information from public 
officials in certain towns as to the prac- 
ticability of carrying out the provisions 
of the Bill. If he had no intention of 
changing his own mind upon the Report 
of the evidence of the Committee, he 
had no need to take from February until 
May for such a purpose; but when the 
Chief Secretary found that the Commit- 
tee reported in favour of the Bill, then 
he took up the position he had assumed 
before the Committee was appointed at 
all, and showed that, as an official, he 
did not care a jot for the Report of the 
Committee, and that they had just lost so 
many months upstairs. Now, he (Mr. 
Sullivan) asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having regard to the deci- 
sion of that House, and to the large 
majorities by which the Bill was carried 
—having regard to the fact that he had 
virtually, according to all Parliamentary 
procedure, taken the Bill out of the 
hands of its promoters, he asked, in the 
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face of the House, how he could thrust 
this Bill on his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry, and allow it to be 
strangled by a party so small—he did 
not mean with reference to the measure 
of their language—so small numerically, 
he repeated, as to be almost lost sight of 
in the general concurrence of opinion 
on this Bill. The Government either 
meant this Bill well or they did not. If 
the Government wished to settle this 
question, which had become a source of 
grievous agitation in Ireland, they could 
do so. If they did not, let them declare 
that they have been overpowered by 
their 13 Friends among the Irish Mem- 
bers. Then he could understand their 
position. If those 13 Members had de- 
feated Her Majesty’s Ministers, it was 
not for him to quarrel with that. He 
should not object to hon. Members tak- 
ing any course they deemed best in the 
interests of their country. He had his 
own strong opinion upon many ques- 
tions, and he should be the last to 
quarrel because hon. Members differed 
from him. What he did say was—Let 
the Government tell them frankly that 
they had been conquered, or let 
them say that secretly they felt that 13 
Members had been doing their work. 
He feared the Treasury Bench rejoiced 
and were glad that they had these 13 
Members to save them from the odious 
work of strangling the Bill, and that 
the 13 had been playing the game of the 
Government by rescuing them from a 
most embarrassing position, having men 
sitting behind them whose consciences 
revolted from pursuing such a course. 
As far as the fortunes of the measure 
wereconcerned—he would not then touch 
its merits—it was the case of the Sibyl- 
line leaves. Last year the Government 
offered to accept the Bill, omitting from 
its operation all towns whose populations 
exceeded 10,000; but an hon. Member 
(Mr. Callan) talked out the measure, 
and it was defeated. This year the 
Government only proposed to exempt 
five large cities, but the Committee 
overruled that point. Next year public 
opinion would demand that a much 
smaller concession in the shape of ex- 
emption should be made to the oppo- 
nents of the Bill; so that the Irish mi- 
nority below the Gangway would find 
that by the talking-out process they had 
gained nothing but a little time. But 
the Government had much to gain or 

















lose as regarded their character before 
the country. This was no Party ques- 
tion or political issue. A great moral 
issue was involved. He asked, had the 
Government acted frankly, honourably, 
and in good faith in sending the Bill 
upstairs so early as the month of Febru- 
ary to waste the best part of the Session, 
and then at the end of the year saying 
to his hon. Friend that he must take the 
chances of a struggle with other Busi- 
ness to pursue the conduct of the Bill? 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope I shall not be trans- 
gressing the Rules or going against the 
feeling of the House if I point out that 
the Motion for Adjournment at this 
moment, and for such a purpose as that 
intended by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who moved it, is highly incon- 
venient. It is a practice which the 
House should be rather jealous of sanc- 
tioning, except in cases of necessity. 
With regard to the complaint involved 
in the Question put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I cannot at all admit 
that there is any real justification for 
the charge which he has openly brought, 
and for the charge which—if I may use 
the word inoffensively—he insinuated 
against us. He, in the first place, charged 
us with having wasted a great deal of 
time which should have been, and might 
have been, made use of by the promo- 
ters of the Bill in carrying forward the 
measure ; and he put a question to us in 
a manner which justifies me in saying 
that it amounts to an insinuation that 
we may have been in some sort of com- 
plicity or private arrangement with the 
Gentlemen who oppose this Bill. [Mr. 
Suttrvan dissented.] The hon. and 
learned Member disavows any such in- 
tention. I am glad that he has done so. 
I do not think it would have been con- 
sistent with his character to make any 
such charge; but the language which 
he used impresses one with the idea that 
he wishes to know whether or not we 
were in some sort of private collusion 
with the opponents of the Bill, which is 
hardly a charge that ought to be brought 
against Her Majesty’s Government. 
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With regard to this Bill, I must entirely 
deny the position which the hon. and 
learned Member endeavours to take up. 
It is perfectly true, as he has said, that 
the Bill was introduced early in the Ses- 
sion; and he went on to observe that 
the Government virtually took it out of 
the hands of the promoters when they 
sent it to a Select Committee, the conse- 
quence of which was that a great deal 
of valuable time had been lost, while if 
the Bill had been left in the hands of 
the promoters it would during that time 
have made considerable progress. He 
alleges, therefore, that the Government 
had assumed some sort of responsibility 
with respect to the Bill which justified 
him in calling on them to take it up as 
a Government measure. Now, that is 
not, as I understand the matter, what 
took place. When the second reading 
of the Bill was proposed, the Govern- 
ment did all it could to afford a fair 
chance of full and free discussion. The 

romoters themselves could only have 
eompht on the Bill in the first instance 
on a Wednesday. Had it been met then 
with the sort of opposition it has more 
recently encountered, it was highly im- 
probable that they could have carried 
the second reading against that opposi- 
tion. And, moreover, the course the 
Government would have taken in the 
matter would have been a different 
course from that which they took, unless 
the Bill had been sent up to a Select 
Committee. If the question remained 
as it stood on the second reading, and 
no Select Committee had been pro- 
posed, the Government would have felt 
themselves bound to have obtained a 
much larger discussion than that which 
took place both then and possibly at 
future stages of the Bill. What was 
done was this:—The Bill, at the sug- 
gestion of the Government, was read a 
second time, and advantage was given 
to the promoters of the Bill by getting 
it through that important stage. It was 
then sent to a Select Committee. There- 
fore the proceedings of the Representa- 
tives of the Government were open and 
bond fide, and were not calculated to 
delay the Bill. They endeavoured in 
the course of the Inquiry to elicit such 
opinions as would guide themselves and 
others; and if a long time was spent in 
discussion before Committee, perhaps 
the hon. and learned Member may be 
himself held responsible for it, for he 
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put a great many questions to the wit- 
nesses who were examined, which he 
was perfectly right and justified in doing, 
considering the great importance of the 
question. But if these questions were 
necessary, it showed that there was in 
no degree any needless waste of time, 
or anything but fair and bond fide dis- 
cussion. Assuming that all these in- 
quiries were necessary, what happened 
then? The Bill came down here, and 
without some kind of assistance from the 
Government it could hardly have been 
brought on with any hope of being 
passed this Session. The Government 
being appealed to, said they would be 
ready to do what they reasonably could 
to bring on the Bill for discussion. In 
concert with the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
one day was given for the discussion, 
and, afterwards, by an arrangement of 
the Government Business, another day 
was given for the same purpose. It is 
true both days were Morning Sittings; 
but the promoters of the Bill could only 
have commanded Wednesdays, and if it 
had been intended to meet the Bill with 
very long discussions they would have 
been in no better position than they now 
stand. As it is, they have secured a fair 
discussion. There has been a full in- 
quiry; the whole case has been very 
elaborately laid before the House, and 
the Government are prepared, when the 
discussion of the Bill is renewed, to 
proceed on the same lines as I have in- 
dicated just now—namely, to support 
the Amendments of which Notice has 
been given. Our conduct has been per- 
fectly straightforward, and I do not 
think there is any ground for complaint 
against us. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber says there are only 13 Irish Members 
opposed to the Bill. I do not know how 
that may be. The Bill has been dis- 
cussed at two Morning Sittings. On the 
first occasion 12 Members spoke, all of 
whom were Irish except the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck), three speaking for and nine 
against the Bill; and on the second oc- 
easion 11 Irish Members spoke, five for 
the Bill and six against it. I do not 
doubt that a large majority of the Irish 
Members support the Bill; but measures 
of this sort are fair subjects for discus- 
sion, and we could hardly venture to get 
up and say that hon. Members who felt 
strongly on the subject had not a right 
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to do what they had done in Opposition 
to the measure. I should myself prefer 
that we had less of those long speeches 
and less of discussion that prevents deci- 
sions; but, under the circumstances, I 
do not know that there is any special 
reason for complaint against the Mem- 
bers who have taken the part they have 
done. I will not accept any such re- 
sponsibility as the hon. and learned 
Member would throw upon us, and I do 
not think we are liable to any censure 
for the course we have taken. 

Mr. MELDON quite agreed that it 
was a most exceptional course to move 
the adjournment of the House. He 
thought he could satisfy the House as 
to the causes which had led to the 
‘“‘ dead-lock ” at which they had now 
arrived. He thought the Government 
had fallen into error in not taking up 
the Bill. It was a measure called for by 
the almost unanimous voice of Ireland. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] Well, that was a ques- 
tion which he was not now disposed to 
discuss. The question was one on which 
they had 13 Irish Members voting one 
way and the entire of the other Irish 
Members present voting the other. They 
had the entire Irish Press in favour of 
the Bill. He held that the Bill was re- 
quired by the almost unanimous voice 
of Ireland. He thought that the charge 
against the Government of having given, 
while they professed a support, only a 
half-hearted support to the Bill was 
true. The Government had left the ques- 
tion in the hands of a private Member ; 
and were it not for the opposition of the 
Government the measure would have 
been carried last Session. This year 
they referred it to a Select Committee on 
one point only, the exemption of five 
large towns ; and, that having been de- 
cided againt the Chief Secretary by the 
Select Committee, he had now given 
Notice of Amendments, the object of 
which was to reverse the decision of the 
Select Committee. He (Mr. Meldon) 
held that the supporters of the Bill had 
a right to complain of the conduct of 
the Government in not facilitating the 
progress of the Bill. The supporters of 
the Bill asked for a day for the discus- 
sion of it; but the Government, instead 
of giving them an ordinary Evening 
Sitting, chose a day Sitting, when they 
knew that the Bill could be talked out. 
On those grounds he maintained that 
the Government was responsible, and in 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

















a matter on which there was such strong 
feeling the Government were to blame, 
and they should have given the advo- 
cates of the measure precedence over 
all other Members. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
said yes, for the measure wasof more 
importance than any they would carry 
this Session. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I agree with fhe right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it is not convenient that opportunities of 
this kind should be taken or made for 
discussing questions of this nature, es- 
pecially as the time is not far distant 
when a more legitimate opportunity will 
arise for discussing the conduct of the 
Government in regard to the legislation 
of the whole Session. I agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Government are not open to the impu- 
tations that have been cast on them by 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan). I do not think the hon. 
and learned Member can justly accuse 
them of having been the sole cause of 
the failure of this Bill. Every Member 
must be perfectly aware that a Bill pro- 
moted by a private Member, if it meets 
with any opposition at all, has very 
little chance of success. Every Member 
must be aware that a Bill opposed in 
the manner in which this Bill has been, 
although by a very small minority, has 
absolutely no chance of success; and it 
is not just, therefore, to say that the 
Government have interfered with the 
success of the Bill. But I hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have informed the House that the Go- 
vernment, if they did not take up the 
measure this Session, would be prepared 
to deal with the subject next year. The 
position which they occupy with regard 
to this measure is extremely anomalous. 
They did not give to the Bill the support 
they would give by making it a Govern- 
ment measure. At the same time, they did 
notoppose the Bill. They had voted forthe 
second reading, and they had given a 
sort of qualified support to the Bill by 
devoting some portion of the Govern- 
ment time to it; and if this sort of thing 
is to be continued next Session exactly 
the same result would follow. The time 
of the House would be wasted, and 
great discontent would ensue, by allow- 
ing an important subject, in which the 
people of Ireland feel so deep an in- 
terest, to be treated in that manner. 
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If the Government do not give a more 
hearty support to the Bill than they 
have already given it, they must be 
perfectly aware that they are inviting 
that kind of opposition which would pre- 
vent the passing of the nieasure. At 
the same time, they do not appear to 
have the courage to say that the Bill is 
one of which they disapprove, and which 
ought not be passed, and they leave it 
an open question and in a most unsatis- 
factory position. I hope that before the 
end of the Session the Government will 
be prepared to say that next Session 
either they will give the Bill hearty 
official support, or that they will be 
prepared to deal with the matter them- 
selves. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he rose to say he thought it would be 
extremely unwise for Government to 

ive any pledge with regard to another 
Beuéion for this he could say of his own 
knowledge—that a very extraordinary 
change of opinion had taken place not 
only in that House, among Irish Mem- 
bers, but in the country itself; and that 
many of those Irish Members who voted 
for the second reading of this Bill this 
Session would be found, if a similar vote 
were brought forward again, to vote 
against it. He was perfectly disinte- 
rested in that question. Indeed, if he 
had had a strong feeling on the subject 
at all, it would be that his constituents, 
as a whole, were in favour of the Bill; 
but after hearing the evidence that was 
given before the Select Committee, he 
declared that he was prepared to vote, 
even in defiance of his constituents, 
against the Bill as it stood. He was 
sure that if the feeling of the people of 
Ireland could be ascertained it would be 
found to be not in favour of the Bill. 
He believed that in Ireland the general 
desire would be for a shortening of the 
hours on Sunday, and also on Saturday, 
and that the houses should not be bound 
to close entirely. He believed that in 
the next Session of Parliament it would 
be seen that scarcely a single parish in 
Ireland would send up a Petition in 
favour of entire closing on Sundays. 
Having said that, he wished to relieve 
himself from the imputation of any in- 
consistency in his action in reference to 
this matter He was totally opposed to 
entire Sunday closing, and his conduct in 
reference to the Bill had been in perfect 
consistence with his holding that opinion. 
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Sm WILFRID LAWSON observed 
that actions spoke louder than words, 
and if the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing) believed that Irish opinion 
was such as he had represented it to be, 
he wished to know—he wanted to know 
—how it was that he did not allow the 
House to go to a division when the Bill 
was last under consideration? The op- 
ponents of the Bill were repeatedly chal- 
lenged to go to a division, but they 
preferred talking the Bill out. Perhaps 
he might here be allowed to say a word 
or two on the Question of Adjournment. 
[‘‘Oh!’"] He knew it was not a po- 
pular Question ; and he was glad, indeed, 
to hear the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition say just now that he 
intended endeavouring to obtain a day 
on which the conduct of the Government 
during the present Session might be 
taken into consideration. When that 
day came the course they had pursued 
on this Bill would hold a very prominent 
place in the discussion. He did not 
know that the noble Marquess would be 
able to get a day, but he hoped they 
would be able to have that discussion. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had had some- 
thing to do with the Bill in discussions 
upon it in its earlier stages; and he was 
partly concerned, also, in bringing the 
House into its present position in refer- 
ence toit. The House would remember 
that when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made a proposition to the House 
on the subject, it was that he (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) should give up the day 
which by the chances of the ballot he 
had got for another Bill. The House 
would remember that he was suspicious, 
and that he did not like the right hon. 
Gentleman’s offer. He deemed him to 
have given a promise that he would take 
up the Bill, and that the Government 
would take care that it should be carried 
through the House. He must say, how- 
ever, that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not absolutely say either that the Go- 
vernment would take up the Bill or that 
it would not.. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, promised to give up Tuesday 
morning, in addition to the Wednesday 
which he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
given up; but having done that, the 
right hon. Gentleman was not justified 
in saying he had given the hon Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) a day. 
And there lay the whole point. He had 
only given him half-a-day, and this 





was the weak point of the whole ar- 
rangement; for the 13 opponents of the 
Bill knew very well that if a Morning 
Sitting were given they could talk out 
the Bill; whereas, if a whole working 
day were given for the discussion, they 
knew from past experience that the 
Sitting might be prolonged until 7 in 
the morning. He could refer to the 
words, too, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland on the 
same occasion. He said he was as 
earnest in the support of ‘the Bill as the 
hon. Member for Londonderry himself; 
that he had no wish whatever to delay 
the progress of the Bill; and that he 
had every reason to be assured that the 
inquiry by the Committee might be com- 
pleted before Easter. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE rose to Order. 
I wish to know, Sir, whether the hon. 
Gentleman is in order in alluding to 
a debate which has taken place this 
Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
in referring to debates in the present 
Session is not in order. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
begged pardon of the House for having 
transgressed the Rules. He knew, how- 
ever, the words which the right hon. 
Gentleman used; and, if the division on 
that occasion were referred to, it would 
be found there were only five Irish 
Members, five English brewers, and 
15 miscellaneous English Members. 
[‘*No!”] If necessary, he could 
prove his words. The Amendment pro- 
posed to be made in the Bill was 
that certain exemptions should be pro- 
vided for in it. That was a matter for 
the Committee, and yet 13 Irish Mem- 
bers would not allow the question to be 
discussed, nor the Government to be 
placed in a position to bring forward 
the Amendment they proposed to intro- 
duce into the Bill. It appeared to him 
that such a course was worthy of the 
name of obstruction. They had heard 
several times of three or four Irish 
Members opposing more than 100 suc- 
cessfully ; but it was only a question of 
degree, for they saw these 13 Members 
resisting 200. He said that the House 
and the Government were not in a dig- 
nified position on this question. They 
had allowed themselves to be deluded; 
and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave in to such tactics, all he could say 
of him was, that in that House he would 
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be the principal supporter of faction, 
and the patron of obstruction. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
ventured for the second time to express 
an opinion on this question. He had 
been told he was an advocate of obstruc- 
tion when, for the space of 20 minutes, 
he occupied the time of the House with 
the remarks he had to make on this 
subject; and he said that if such a 
speech was to be so called, there was an 
end of representative government. Was 
he to be charged with obstruction by an 
hon. Baronet who every year spun the 
same yarn over and over again, varied 
as it was by being sometimes less and 
sometimes more amusing? He had 
often heard his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle described as a ‘ funny 
fellow,’”’ though he should not have ven- 
tured to speak of him so but that he 
believed the term was applied to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tralee 
(the O’Donoghue) ; but he thought the 
funniest thing the hon. Member for Car- 
lise had ever done was to taunt one or two 
Irish Members who, on a subject of the 
deepest practical interest in Ireland, ven- 
tured to speak upon it for a quarter of an 
hour, when they did so for the first time 
after having, as he had done, occupied 
a seat in that House for 25 years, while 
the hon. Baronet treated the House every 
year to an hour and a half’s disquisition 
on a cognate subject. He rose, more- 
over, for the purpose of making an ob- 
servation, which he thought was of some 
importance. Since the discussion on 
Tuesday last reports of the proceedings 
in that House had reached his own part 
of the country. He was an independent 
Member, and was neither a Member of 
the late nor present Government. Nor 
was he a Press Member, and therefore 
he was unrepresented as to the state- 
ments he had made. He had neverthe- 
less been called to account lately by 
certain persons in his county who were 
connected with a local Vehmgericht called 
a Sunday Closing Association, and asked 
to explain some passages in a speech 
which, with the most powerful micro- 
scope he had been able to procure in 
London, he could not discover that he 
had ever made. The fact was, that if 
you were not connected with some great 
Party, or did not possess much greater 
eloquence than he could pretend to, you 
got no report in the London journals. 
They found advertisements more profit- 





able. In the Irish journals, if you did 
not perform the kotow to particular gen- 
tlemen who were known as the London 
correspondents of the Irish papers—a 
thing he should never think of doing— 
your speech was unreported. In these 
circumstances, he had better explain the 
speech that was unreported, because that 
was the shortest way of replying to his 
constituents. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in referring to a former 
debate. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
accepted the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ruling, but wished to say he had done 
nothing whatever tending to prevent a 
division being taken on the Bill under 
consideration. To such an assertion he 
desired to give an emphatic contradic- 
tion. He wanted to ask the Govern- 
ment, however, to undertake to bring in 
a Bill reducing the hours of sale on 
Saturday night, and imposing restric- 
tions as regarded Sunday. If the Go- 
vernment would bring in such a Bill 
next Session he ventured to think it 
would command general support in the 
House and in the country, though it 
might not satisfy the Vehmgericht and 
those who held Sabbatarian opinions, 
and that it would pass through Parlia- 
ment without being delayed by having 
to go through the ordeal of an inquiry 
by a Select Committee. Such a Bill, too, 
would accomplish what was necessary 
without injuring the interests of humble 
people in various parts of the country. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not sur- 
prised at the heat exhibited by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon), or at the bitterness exhibited by 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), on that question. He had 
heard of the phrase ‘‘ dying on the floor 
of the House,” but he believed this 
was the first time the charge had been 
brought against a number of hon. Mem- 
bers that they had set to themselves the 
task of ‘‘choking the voice of their 
country on the floor of that House.” 
The voice of the country was shown by 
the Petitions in favour of the Bill. There 
were 150,000 Petitions in favour of it, 
and 40,000 against it. Subsequently 
the proportion was 49,000 to 23,000, or 
two to one. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, in a speech made in order to shake 
0 teaggs given before the Committee, 
said—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER interposed: Such a 
quotation would not be in Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would not 
quote; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber at Exeter Hall had said the Bill 
was only opposed by “the 11 of all Ire- 
land.” He (Mr. Callan) remembered a 
happy historical occasion when there 
was another ‘‘11 of all Ireland,” and 
when the hon. and learned Member 
described him as the, ‘‘sublimated quint- 
essence of a brick.’’ There were 59 Home 
Rulers in the House: was the hon. and 
learned Member sure that all of them 
were in favour of the Bill? Were the 
Members not Home Rulers in its favour ? 
How many of the Irish Conservative 
Members were in its favour? The hon. 
and learned Member, addressing a small 
meeting of his constituents, said—‘ I 
am not in favour—— 

Mr. SPEAKER again interposed on 
a point of Order. 

Mr. CALLAN merely wished to say 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
avowed he was not in favour of State 
compulsion apart from local action. He 
would suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, and their satellites, 
during the Recess to take the advice of 
the Apostle Paul to Timothy—‘ Drink 
no more water, but take a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake, and for thine 
often infirmities.” 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, it 
was not his intention to prolong the 
discussion upon the question. He was 
very glad it had taken place for two 
reasons. It had, in the first place, de- 
fined the position which the Government 
had taken up on the Bill. They had 
fallen back in the position they held a 
year and a-half ago. In the second 
place, he was glad because it had enabled 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) to make a suggestion on 
the subject which entirely accorded with 
his own wishes and desires. If the 
Government had announced that they 
were prepared to deal with this ques- 
tion, not in the sense of that Bill, but 
on their own responsibility, he should 
certainly not, on his own responsibility, 
have pursued the matter any further. 
But they had receded from the position 
they took up at the commencement of the 
Session. The Bill had, in fact, been 
thrown back two years, and he must 
begin the fight again. He would have 
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to take the opinion of the House, not on 
the Bill, but against the Government, 
It was therefore his intention, if a day, 
for that purpose could be found in the 
remainder of this Session, to test this 
opinion by submitting a Motion on the 
subject. If he could not bring it on 
this Session, then he gave Notice that 
he would at the very earliest moment 
next Session move— 

“That the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 

Government with reference to the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill is 
such as to warrant the expectation that Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in the public inte. 
rest, adopt early and effective means for bring- 
ing about a settlement of the question involved 
in this measure.” 
He made that announcement in order 
that hon. Members might be aware of 
the course he intended to take, and he 
trusted that whenever he was enabled 
to bring forward that Motion it would 
receive the unanimous support of the 
House, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked that 
several Motions for the adjournment of 
the House had been made this Session 
by the supporters of this Bill. If it was 
intended by the Motion of which the 
hon. Member had just given Notice to 
force the Government into passing this 
measure, he hoped the Government 
would do nothing of the kind. It was 
said at Exeter Hall that its only oppo- 
nents were ‘‘the 11 of all Ireland;” 
but hon. Members should recollect that 
18 Irish Members had already spoken 
against the Bill, and it must be re- 
membered that the Bill affected not 
only the electors, but the non-electors 
as well. Their interests and opinions 
ought, in a matter like this, to be con- 
sidered as well as those of electors, who 
it must not be assumed were all of one 
way of thinking. The contrary was the 
fact. Besides this, it was a question 
which never was brought before the 
country at the time of the General 
Election ; and it was a fact that since 
the Bill was introduced a very large 
number of Irish Members who were for- 
merly against the Bill had now been 
forced to support it against their own 
convictions. 

Mr. MAC CARTHY rose to Order. 
Was the hon. Member justified in 
stating that hon. Members acted in 
opposition to their own convictions ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he could 
give proofs of the fact. When the 























second reading was about to be brought 
on, a meeting was called by a Commit- 
tee of nine or 10 Members opposed to 
the Bill to consult as to the best means 
of opposing it. As soon as our Circular 
was issued a counter-Circular was sent to 
all the newspapers in Ireland, and to 
officials and leading public men, ad- 
vising them to put pressure on their 
Representatives, and make them with- 
draw their opposition to the measure. 
These were sent to the leading men and 
supporters of the Members both in 
counties and in boroughs. Well-paid 
officials set the telegraph at work, and 
the result of this combined and orga- 
nized pressure was what he had stated. 
He held in his hand a telegram from an 
hon. Member —[‘‘Name!”]—he did 
not intend to name any hon. Member— 
who wrote— 


“Tf I vote against the Bill I risk the loss of 
my most powerful supporters at the next Elec- 
tion. I am very sorry, but I must vote for the 
Bill against my own convictions.” 


That was a proof of the truth of his 
statement. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) fully 
believed that some of these Irish Mem- 
bers would lose their seats at the next 
Election. For himself, he did not de- 
pend upon a mere chance majority of 
20 or 30 votes. He stood there as the 
Representative of more than one-half 
of the whole of his constituency. He 
was also the Representative of the 
people, and as such he opposed the 
proposal that Ireland should be dealt 
with in this way. 

Mr. LAW contended that they were 
entitled to ask for some exposition of the 
policy of the Government. The ques- 
tion of Sunday closing had been on two 
occasions inquired into by a Committee 
of the House, and, in his opinion, no 
further information was wanted. Hon. 
Members could not but admit that there 
was a considerable amount of feeling 
in favour of this Bill on both sides of 
the House; and he thought it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the appeal of 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position should be acceded to by the 
Government. If the appeal should be 
rejected, he would be glad if the Go- 
vernment would tell the House what 
course they would take next Session, 
and whether they would then’ be pre- 
pared to pass a Sunday Closing Bill for 
Treland or not ? 
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Mr. M. T. BASS hoped, as the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) had expressed his sur- 
prise at brewers voting against this Bill, 
the House would pardon him for saying 
afew words, although he might seem 
to have some prejudice on the subject. 
He had frequent and continuous corre- 


spondence with Ireland, which convinced 


him that the state of feeling there on this 
question had been entirely misappre- 
hended. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, he be- 
lieved that to be the fact. He thought 
it would be most imprudent for the Go- 
vernment at this moment to support the 
Bill. Let them wait till next Session, 
and then they would hear what the real 
opinion of the people of Ireland was on 
this subject, and if they wanted prohi- 
bition, let them have it. He believed 
the opinion of Ireland to be entirely the 
other way. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, if this 
debate was prolonged they must think 
that bold statements made great oppo- 
nents of the Bill. Last Session a similar 
statement was made as to the opinion of 
the people of Ireland, and they found 
that that statement was immediately 
followed up by a meeting of publicans 
in Dublin and £2,000 subscribed for the 
purpose of fostering an expression of 
the people of Ireland on this subject. 
They had seen what the result had 
been. Because three or four hon. Mem- 
bers who had previously supported this 
measure were said to be prepared to vote 
against it in future for some reasons 
which they did not explain, the House 
was asked to believe that the opinion of 
Ireland had changed on this matter. He 
had no doubt that this question must 
stand over till another Session. They 
would then be able to judge of the value 
of the statements that the opinion not 
only of Irish Members, but of the Irish 
people had changed on the subject. As 
to the conduct of the Government in the 
matter, he had only to say they paid no 
regard whatever to the wishes or feel- 
ings of the Conservative Members from 
Ireland. He was quite aware of the 
fact that those Members were not, asa 
rule, a very united body; but on this 
particular subject they happened to be a 
very united body. With the exception 
of the official Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party, he thought he might say they 
were almost unanimously in favour of 
this Bill, He believed that in that re- 








spect they represented not only the Con- 
servative portion of the constituencies in 
the North of Ireland especially, but also 
the combined respectable opinion of the 
whole of Ireland. [Zaughter.] It was 
very easy for hon. Members to laugh, 
but he was perfectly prepared to abide 
by his statement, and he did not believe 
that another £2,000 subscribed by the 
publicans would in any way affect the 
ultimate success ofthe Bill. The con- 
duct of the Government on this subject 
had been such as to cause the greatest 
dissatisfaction and sorrow to their sup- 
porters in Ireland, who regarded their 
action as one of shilly-shallying which 
they did not understand. 

Mr. MURPHY remarked that he had 
never known a Bill at its commencement 
receive so much encouragement from the 
Government as had been accorded to 
this, for at the beginning of the Session 
they allowed the postponement of two 
Bills so that this Bill might be read a 
second time. He reminded the House 
that this question of Sunday closing was 
not raised by the people of Ireland, 
and that it was abundantly proved by 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee that they did not require it. 
He. complained that the inquiry which 
had taken place was a fragmentary in- 
quiry, and that it should have been 
limited to five towns, and not to the 
whole of Ireland. He had received 
many communications since the first 
day’s debate from gentlemen who wrote 
that they were astonished at the evi- 
dence which had been produced beforethe 
House, and that they would notany longer 
support the Bill. It had been, however, 
a most providential fact that the Com- 
mittee sat, for he would tell the House 
that between this and the next Session 
evidence would be forthcoming from the 
bone and sinew of Ireland; for men who 
were not voters, and who could not 
therefore ‘influence the action of their 
Members, would come forward in their 
thousands to protest against it. The Go- 
vernment had deliberately gone out of 
their way on three different occasions to 
support the promoters of this Bill; but 
he thought that when next Session 
arrived it would be sufficient time for 
them to declare an expression of their 
opinion on ‘the subject. But if the 
Government thought this question of 
such great importance as had been 
alleged, then let them make further 
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inquiry and bring in a Bill dealing 
with it. He would ask any hon. 
Member if the late discussion on the 
Bill was a perfunctory one. Facts and 
figures never used before were adduced, 
new arguments were employed, and a 
new view of the case presented. There 
was no intention to waste the time of 
the House by unnecessary eloquence. 
It had been asserted that this measure 
had received the unanimous approval of 
the Irish people; but it was a remark- 
able fact, as indicating the feeling 
of the Irish people upon the subject, 
that since the first day’s debate not 
a single Petition had been presented 
from the working classes, and not a 
single public meeting had been held in 
its favour. The truth was that the whole 
agitation on this subject had been got 
up by parties utterly unconnected with 
the great bulk of the people, and the 
effect of such a measure would be to 
deprive the working men of their just 
rights. 

Mr. MACARTNEY explained that 
the reason why the majority of the 
speakers on this Bill had opposed it 
was that those who were in favour of it 
were not anxious to assist them in talk- 
ing it out. 

Tue 0’ DONOGHUE thought that the 
opinion of the Irish people had not been 
fairly represented on this subject. While 
there had been great enthusiasm and 
excitement on the part of the promoters 
of this Bill, no motion whatever had 
been made by the great body of the 
people in favour of the measure. The 
policy which had always been pursued 
by the Imperial Parliament had led the 
Irish people to believe that it would give 
them not what they desired, but what 
it thought was good for them; and, 
consequently, the idea never entered 
their heads that Parliament would 
give them that to which it and Her 
Majesty’s present Government espe- 
cially were opposed. He hoped, there- 
fore, that time would be allowed to 
the Irish people to speak their minds on 
this question. 

Masor O’GORMAN hoped that after 
the Government had given one oppor- 
tunity of discussing this Bill they would 
not place another fa at the disposal of 
the promoters. Every opportunity had 
been given, and everything that could be 
wished for had been done, for those dis- 
mal Sabbatarians. . 
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Mr. T. DICKSON said, no change of 
feeling on the part of the people of Ire- 
land had taken place. Every Session 
the feeling of the people of Ireland was 
more and more in favour of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—70m— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
BALLINAMORE CANAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Caprain O’BEIRNE rose to call at- 
tention to the incomplete state in which 
the Ballinamore Canal had been left by 
the Irish Board of Works since 1860. 
The Canal was 39 miles long, and the 
original intention of its construction was 
to connect Lough Erne and the Shannon, 
and thereby bring several seaports into 
communication with many places. He 
would suggest that an inquiry into the 
condition of the Canal should be made 
by an independent engineer. In 1846 
the Canal was taken up by the English 
Government, and in 1860 it was handed 
over to the trustees of four counties 
whose banks it bordered. From that 
date to this it had been totally unfit for 
commercial purposes, and thereby many 
miles of river traffic had been rendered 
entirely useless. There being no rail- 
way communication in the district, it was 
probable that if the Canal were placed 
in a proper condition there would be 
some 30 miles of traffic upon it, consist- 
ing of coal and other materials, which 
could be carried more cheaply by canal 
than it could otherwise. It might be 
said that the trustees had neglected 
their duty in not keeping the Canal in re- 
pair, but they could not raise the money. 
All that he asked for was an inquiry, 
which had been urgently requested by 
trustees of four counties and the Town 
Commissioners of Cavan and Enniskillen. 
The inquiry into the state of this Canal 
in 1859 and in 1873 by Commissioners 
of Public Works was well known to 
have been a sham and a mockery, as 
they inquired into the work they had 
themselves planned, mismanaged, and 
squandered money upon. It was well 
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known that the Board of Works had 
grossly neglected their duty. On the 
Ulster Canal a short time ago £1,200 
had been spent, and a company of mer- 
chants proposed to carry their goods on 
the Canal to Lough Erne and Ennis- 
killen, but they found that it was totally 
useless. Another glaring instance of 
their incompetency was the drainage of 
the River Shannon. It had been going 
on for 43 years, and yet it was in a dis- 
graceful state. All he asked was inquiry, 
and this he hoped the Government 
would be able to grant. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if he could see any useful purpose 
which would be served by the inquiry 
asked for he should be very ready to 
entertain the proposal, but that he had 
not heard anything from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to show that such 
would be the case unless the Govern- 
ment were almost to re-make the Canal 
at the public expense. The total cost 
of the Canal had already amounted to 
£284,000. The estimate was fixed in 
1845 at £110,000, and in 1847 an addi- 
tion was made which brought it up to 
more than £130,000, while in 1853 it 
had further increased to £242,000. In 
1856 it was found that even for that sum 
the Canal as originally planned could 
not be completed, and therefore the 
works were to some extent reduced; 
but it was handed over to the trustees 
in a navigable condition in 1860. A 
Report, entering most fully into the de- 
tails, was made by the engineers in 
1859, and it was shown that it had been 
made navigable to 4 feet 6 inches in- 
stead of 5 feet 6 inches as in the original 
plan, and that the depth in the upper 
reaches would be obtained by keeping 
up the level. The whole question was 
then fully gone into, when it was clearly 
shown that the works could not possibly 
be completed on the original plan, and 
therefore it was proposed to reduce the 
charges on the district. Public notice was 
given of the proposed alterations; a meet- 
ing was convened on the subject, and the 
only objections made were those which 
came not from the counties interested, 
but from private individuals. The Canal 
was handed over to the trustees, subject 
to those alterations, in a state that would 
have permitted navigation if it had been 
properly 9 up. Instead of charging 
the district for drainage and mill-power 
nearly £50,000, they charged them only 
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£25,000; and instead of £49,000, which 
it had been intended to charge for navi- 
gation, only £30,000 was charged for 
that purpose. The Treasury was saddled 
with a sum of nearly £225,000, as its 
share of the cost of completing the works. 
No objection was made by the trustees 
at the time when the Canal was handed 
over to them, and they proceeded to in- 
vite tenders from persons desirous of 
undertaking the navigation, but failed 
to obtain any. The result had been that 
the Canal was useless, no navigation had 

ractically taken place on it, and it had 
ree kept in repair solely as a drainage 
outlet since 1860. He had been lately 
asked to put some 15 miles of it into 
repair in order to accommodate the coal 
traffic from Lough Allan to Ballina- 
more ; but he found that the cost of doing 
this would be some £4,000 or £5,000, 
and the trustees informed him that the 
navigation was not likely to pay for it, 
and it would be unfair to levy fresh 
charges upon the district. While the 
existing facilities for canal traffic in Ire- 
land were not taken advantage of, was 
it worth while to expend a large sum of 
money in renewing the Canal in ques- 
tion? Except in the case of the canals, 
which were in the hands of railway 
companies, inland navigation in Ireland 
was almost entirely neglected. He had 
sailed for many miles over the splendid 
reaches of the River Shannon, and had 
hardly met a single boat. The hon. and 
gallant Member had blamed the Board 
of Works, but they could not be fairly 
blamed in this matter. No doubt some 
advantage might accrue from united 
management; and if any company or 
responsible body of persons willing to 
bind themselves together for the pur- 
pose of undertaking the management 
of these canals as one concern came 
to him and made a definite and reason- 
able proposal on the subject, he should 
gladly bring it under the consideration 
of the Treasury; but unless people in 
the districts principally interested were 
willing to contribute he could not see 
how Her Majesty’s Government could 
incur any further expense. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, as Represent- 
ative of one of the counties interested in 
this Canal, supported the proposal for 
an inquiry. The Canal was. perfectly 
useless in its present condition, and he 
asked, whether the Treasury were’ pre- 


pared to allow all the money which had 
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been spent upon it to remain unproduc- 
tive? So much money having been spent 
on the Canal, the Board of Works not 
having carried out the original plan, 
and no inquiry having yet been made 
as to the way in which the expenditure 
had been incurred, he thought the hon. 
and gallant Member was justified in 
asking that there should be some in- 
quiry in order to show who was to blame 
for what had taken place, and with a 
view to some proposal for rendering the 
expenditure already incurred of some 
utility. If his hon. and gallant Friend 
would propose a Motion he should be 
happy to vote for it. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, Aanp 
ArT. 


(1.) £288,782, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Scotland. 

Viscount SANDON said, that con- 
sidering the interest that was taken in 
all educational matters in Scotland, it 
would be disrespectful in him not to 
state a few facts relating to the present 
state of education in that country, al- 
though he need not repeat some that 
were stated in the course of the discus- 
sion on the English Vote. There was 
an increase in this Vote of £50,500. 
The first cause was an increase in the 
cost of inspection, the Scotch Board 
having agreed with him in thinking that 
the schools ought to be better looked 
after. The sum of £34,000 was due to 
the natural increment of the grants, and 
£15,000 to an increase in the building 
grants. There was a considerable amount 
of building yet to be done, and it would 
be two years before the required build- 
ings would be completed. In the year 
there had been an addition of 100 schools, 
with accommodation for 65,000 scholars, 
making the total accommodation 456,000, 
while there were 433,000 children on the 
books. An average of 329,000 showed 
that an approximation was being made 
to the desired proportion. Of course 
these figures were for a period long gone 
by, but he had that day obtained the 
Return for the last three months—from 
April to June, 1877. These Returns 
showed an increase in the average at- 
tendance of 23,300, and: in the grant 
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earned of £25,000, while the rate of 
grant had risen to 16s. 13d. as compared 
with 15s. in 1876. The same three 
months showed an increase of 60 night 
schools, there being 260 as compared 
with 200 in 1875; an increase of 4,400 
in the average attendance—15,000 as 
compared with 10,600; and an increase 
of 5,000 in the number present on in- 
spection — 14,000 as compared with 
9,000. The supply of teachers seemed 
to be large, as there were a certificated 
and a pupil teacher for every 80 children 
in average attendance; so that the 
supply came up very much to what it 
was wished to be. He desired to notice 
what had been said as to the Scotch 
Code lowering Scotch education. In 
1873 the Code was issued by his Pre- 
decessor as received from the Edinburgh 
Board of Education, which proposed 
grants for a class of subjects in advance 
of the ordinary curriculum of elementary 
schools, and the 21st article of the Code 
gave a greater choice of such subjects 
than even the Edinburgh Board pro- 
posed. In 1874, the first year of exami- 
nation under this Code for the grants 
for specific higher subjects, only 4,407 
were presented, and only 103, having 
passed Standard VI., took three of these 
higher subjects. In 1876, 18,760 were 
presented in higher subjects, and 793 
took up three of the higher subjects, 
which was an exceedingly satisfactory 
result. If higher subjects had been so 
much taught formerly, why did not more 
at once take them up and pass? If 
higher subjects were disappearing, how 
were these increased numbers to be 
accounted for? The Board of Education 
reported that in 1875 there were 260,000 
children in 1,338 public schools—with 
an average attendance of 150,000 — 
receiving instruction in specific subjects, 
and of these 7,635 boys and 1,296 girls 
were taught Latin. There was great 
freedom in the choice of subjects, and it 
was easy to see what were the subjects 
preferred by the parents, who ought to 
be the ultimate judges of the subjects 
the study of which was to be encouraged 
by the State. The following were the 
numbers of scholars examined in the 
subjects named:—English literature, 
10,000; physical geography, 8,800; 
Latin, 3,300; physiology, 3,000; mathe- 
matics, 1,196; French, 1,282; domestic 
economy, 783; magnetism and electri- 
city, 631; botany, 363; light-and heat, 
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223. This indicated what the popular 
feeling was as to these specific subjects. 
He should be loth to suppose that the 
Code was lowering the standard, and on 
this subject he would quote a few words 
from Dr. Fraser, a leading member of 
the Paisley Board, and one of the most 
distinguished ‘‘ educationists’”’ in Scot- 
land. He wrote— 


‘Tt is contrary to fact that the present Code 
is lowering the range of intermediate education. 
During the 25 years of my connection in this 
town, more or less with all the schools, I never 
found half as many boys learning Latin as at 
present. In one of our board schools 90 boys 
are in Latin classes.” 


This was interesting testimony, which 
was well worth consideration. He would 
not speak now of the proposal made by 
the Universities as to the instruction of 
teachers, as the matter was referred to 
in the discussion on the English Vote. 
A great deal had been said in Scotland, 
and in England too, about the import- 
ance of preventing our system from 
degenerating into one of mere cram, 
and he would, therefore, call attention 
to the precaution taken to prevent this 
result. He had the greatest horror of 
cram, which would have a disastrous 
effect upon children, and through them 
upon the national character. It had 
lately been laid down that specific sub- 
jects must be in the time table for the 
whole year, and not merely for a few 
weeks. This was done because it had 
been found that there was a tendency 
on the part of clever teachers to run 
children through specific subjects in 
about six weeks, so that what they 
acquired was a little veneering rather 
than a solid acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. It was further provided that a 
specific subject must be taken for the 
three years, which would prevent a 
scholar attempting to do a bit of Latin 
one year, a bit of botany another, and a 
bit of physical geography in the third. 
To prevent superficiality in any of the 
specific subjects various conditions were 
prescribed. In English literature, to 
discourage mere learning by rote, it was 
laid down that a student should be re- 
quired to show his knowledge of the 
meaning of a passage and of the allu- 
sions contained in it ; also thata passage 
should be paraphrased, and further that 
the student should write a letter or 
statement, the heads of the topics to: be 
given by the Inspector. Very stringent. 
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directions were given in notes to the 
schedules with the object of discourag- 
ing cram. One of these notes was as 
follows :— 


“Tt is intended that the instruction of the 
scholars in the science subjects in this table 
shall be given mainly by experiment and illus- 
tration, and in the case of physical geography 
by observation of the phenomena presented in 
their own neighbourhood. If these subjects are 
taught to children by definition and verbal de- 
scription, instead of by making them exercise their 
own powers of observation, they will be worth- 
less as means of education. It cannot, there- 
fore, be too strongly impressed on teachers that 
nothing like learning by rote will be accepted 
as sufficient for a grant, and that the examina- 
tions by the Inspectors will be directed to elicit 
from the scholars, as far as possible, in their own 
language the ideas they have formed of what 
they have seen.” 
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The instructions to the Inspectors re- 
specting history and geography was that 
the scholars should show special know- 
ledge of any historical events or charac- 
ters connected with the district in which 
their school is situated, and that the 
class examination will be conducted so 
as to show the intelligence and not the 
mere memory of the scholars. Another 
change had been made to relieve chil- 
dren of the hardships they were exposed 
to in traversing long distances between 
home and school in bad weather. It 
was provided that between the Ist of 
November and the Ist of March, two 
attendances might be registered for any 
scholar who had been under secular in- 
struction for four hours, in the morning 
and afternoon taken together, of any 
day on which the school was open for 
five hours. Scotland still kept ahead 
of England both in the grants she earned 
and in the acquirements of her children, 
and he could only hope that Scotland 
might be tripped up by England—not 
by unfair means, but by the energy and 
determination of the English people. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR congratu- 
lated the Committee and the noble Lord 
upon the satisfactory statement which 
he had been able to lay before them. 
It was very gratifying to find that the 
results of experience were showing how 
to remedy the evils of examination on 
specific higher subjects, such as those 
lately introduced into Scotland, which 
were an extension of those that had 
prevailed in the schools for a long time. 
There was another part of the subject 
on which the noble Lord had not given 
them any information. The Scotch 
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Education Act differed altogether from 
the English Education Act. In fact, it 
recognized secondary education as a part 
of the duty of the Act. Under its pro- 
visions 11 schools were set aside with 
a view to promote higher instruction in 
the country. Two other schools had 
been since added, and consequently 13 
secondary schools were now in opera- 
tion under the Education Act for Scot- 
land. The intention of the Act was 
excellent; but the method in which the 
Act had operated had been that, instead 
of acting favourably to the schools, it 
had acted very injuriously, and for this 
reason—the endowments of these schools 
were extremely small, amounting at the 
time the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners reported to only £3,980. Five- 
sixths of the revenues were derived from 
the fees of the scholars, and consequently 
the schools had to spread their net to 
get in scholars in order to live at all. 
The result was that there had been a 
tendency under the Act to lower these 
establishments to the level of elementary 
schools, instead of keeping them apart 
as secondary schools. These schools had 
been required to make bricks with- 
out straw. The £3,980 distributed 
throughout the schools of Scotland was 
preposterously small as an endowment. 
Accordingly an Association, supported 
by private means, was formed in order 
to promote secondary education in Scot- 
land, and a large deputation waited on 
the Home Secretary to point out to him 
how the present law acted injuriously 
upon these schools, and how impossible 
it was for the Association to promote 
secondary education, unless there was 
some legislation in regard to the endow- 
ments in Scotland. The educational en- 
dowments in Scotland were very large. 
A Royal Commission was instituted in 
1872 to inquire into them, and its last 
Report, made in 1875, stated that they 
amounted to no less than £174,543 per 
annum. That was amply sufficient to 
put secondary education in Scotland into 
a most satisfactory condition, if the 
trustees of these establishments were 
allowed to reform their institutions. In 
1869 an Act was passed for the purpose 
of enabling the educational establish- 
ments of Scotland to put themselves into 
a satisfactory condition, and under its 
provisions one body — the Merchants’ 
Company—did reform their schools in 
an admirable manner. . That Act, how- 
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ever, only remained in force for a year. 
Consequently there was now an Act 
which enabled endowments in England 
to be — to proper purposes, whereas 
no such power existed in Scotland. The 
Home Secretary answered the deputa- 
tion to the effect that the time had ar- 
rived when it was necessary to legislate 
for the educational endowments of Scot- 
land; and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would now be able to give 
them an assurance that next year the 
Government would take up the matter 
and legislate in such a manner as they 
might deem to be most in consonance 
with the information which had been 
brought to bear on the subject. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought the 
noble Lord had congratulated himself 
rather too much in view of the existing 
facts. There had doubtless been a 
great increase in the number of pupils 
presented in specific subjects; but that 
proved very little. Statistics, up to that 
time, had been utterly worthless. The 
noble Lord had enumerated the changes 
made in the Code this year. The object 
was very simple. It had been the habit 
of teachers, in order to get the greatest 
possible amount of grant with the least 
amount of trouble, to cram the pupil in 
the most elementary portion of two 
specific subjects in one year. Then, 
instead of proceeding with that subject, 
he passed on to another pair of subjects, 
and again presented a pupil, and so on, 
to the third year. In this way scholars 
were taught a smattering of half-a- 
dozen specific subjects; but statistics 
based on that system were really of no 
use. These statistics showed that 3,300 
had been presented in Latin; but it did 
not show that any of these pupils had 
obtained useful knowledge. As to the 
system of cram, no one who had looked 
into the subject could doubt that pre- 
cautions were taken not one moment 
too soon, for one Inspector after another 
had reported that the system of grants 
for specific subjects must give rise to a 
system of cram allround. The Depart- 
ment had laid down a rule that all 
specific subjects in which pupils were 
presented must be kept on the Time 
Table all the year round. Well, in 
English language and literature, all 
that was required was to get by heart 
200 lines of poetry, and to paraphrase 
a certain passage. It was difficult to 
see how a teacher could pass the entire 
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year in teaching his scholars 200 lines 
of poetry. As a matter of fact, the 
children were crammed with that amount 
of poetry in two or three weeks. The 
introduction of a variety of subjects had 
given rise to all the trouble and the 
depreciation of Scottish education. As 
to physical geography, that was a science 
which would require very much more 
attention than could be given at school 
to render it of any practical use. The 
noble Lord had told them that French 
had been introduced. There was no 
doubt that if French were taught it 
would be of very much more utility than 
the instruction in the classics which was 
given at these schools. But only 1,200 
students were presented for examination 
in French, and in by far the greater 
number of cases their knowledge of 
French consisted of the first rules of 
grammar, the regular verbs, and the 
first 10 pages of the vocabulary. The 
noble Lord did not say how many were 
presented in German. If, however, he 
remembered the statistics rightly, there 
were not 50; and how the noble Lord 
could congratulate himself upon intro- 
ducing a number of these subjects he 
could not understand. The same thing 
was the case with botany. There were 
300 presentations in that. It was no 
use to keep up special subjects for only 
300 presentations. There was a more 
important matter to which the noble 
Lord did not refer, and that was the 
alteration that had taken place, he 
understood, in specific subjects and 
domestic economy. The noble Lord said 
that the number of girls examined in 
domestic economy was 783. Now, he 
understood it had been made compulsory 
to present every girl for examination in 
domestic economy. That would cer- 
tainly effect a very great revolution in 
their present system, and a number of 
schoolmasters had complained to him 
on the subject. He did not know what 
domestic economy was as defined by the 
Education Department; but he had 
happened to see a number of questions 
which were put to the candidates on the 
subject, and some of them were utterly 
absurd. One, for instance, was—‘‘ Sup- 
posing you had £1,000 to invest, and 
wished to have some safe investment for 
it at 44 per cent, where would you look 
for it?’’ Now that, no doubt, was a 
branch of education very necessary for 
persons who had money to invest; but 
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he thought it was wasted upon children 
in elementary schools. There were 
several 
Code which he ventured to take this 
occasion of drawing the attention of the 
noble Lord to. In the first place, one 
Inspector after another had reported 
upon a very unsatisfactory state of edu- 
cation in the Highlands. That, to a 
very considerable extent, arose from 
Article 17, par.-C, which provided that 
no grant should be given in the case of 
any school which did not provide at 
least 80 cubic feet of air internally, and 
8 square feet of air for each child. Now, 
the result of that was that schools of 
that description could not be built; and 
the consequence was, that the schools in 
the poorest part of Scotland did not 
participate in the benefits of the Act. 
Several Inspectors had alluded to the 
matter, and one of them had pointed out, 
in what seemed to him to be a very 
common-sense manner, that those regu- 
lations as to space and room might be 
all very well in a crowded town, but 
that they might be dispensed with in 
the case of a school on a moorside or 
upon a hill. The matter had been 
brought before the Department, and no 
change had been made, and his astonish- 
ment was that the noble Lord, who was 
not insensible to the great necessity 
which existed for the encouragement of 
education in the Highlands, had not 
given it his attention. There was 
another matter which had given very 
great dissatisfaction to the teachers in 
Scotland, and he thought very justly so, 
because it might be remedied with very 
little difficulty, and that was this—One 
Inspector was extremely hard and harsh 
as compared with his brethren. Another 
might be extremely lenient, and in his 
case the schoolmasters did not complain ; 
but in the case of the south-west districts 
of the Highlands, which were certainly 
by no means the worst supplied with 
teachers, the Reports of the Inspectors 
showed that they were very far behind 
their brethren in other parts of Scot- 
land. Now, in such a case as that, 
where complaints had been made and 
public attention had been drawn to the 
school, he thought that the difficulty 
would be very easily met by a change 
of Inspectors, in order that the Depart- 
ment might see whether the blame 
really attached to the schoolmasters or 
to the Inspector. The noble Lord had 
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alluded to building grants and to the 
money which was disbursed for that 
se. He wished to call attention 
to a matter of infinitely more importance 
than the money which Scotland could 
ever hope to obtain from the Depart- 
ment, and that was the removal of those 
impediments which had been placed in 
the way of handing over all the schools 
in Scotland belonging to Church and 
voluntary associations to the school 
boards, without money and without cost. 
Before the passing of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Act, besides the parochial schools 
maintained by the parishes, there were 
a number maintained by voluntary 
associations and Churches. The Free 
Church especially had _ established 
throughout the Highlands a large and 
complete system of voluntary schools, 
and the same was the case with other 
associations which he need not specify. 
These Bodies were all perfectly willing 
to hand over their schools to the school 
boards. Now that the State had taken 
up the education of the people, they 
considered that there was no use in 
their going to any further expense in 
the matter, and therefore they were 
perfectly ready to hand their schools 
over. But it was found that there was 
a difficulty existing. In fact, number- 
less difficulties existed. If the managers 
of these schools had incurred a bond fide 
debt of say £50 on a school worth 
£1,000, the school board would not 
accept the gift if they wished to hand 
over the schools. But unless such ano- 
malies were speedily remedied, he was 
afraid it would be too late; whereas, if 
they were, an amount of money would 
be saved in Scotland very much greater 
than anything in the shape of building 
grants from the Department. 

Mr. RAMSAY considered that the 
difficulty in transferring these schools 
was not due to the Department, but to 
the Education Act, and the construction 
which had been put upon it. It was 
quite true, however, that the attention 
of the Department had been called to 
the subject, and that nothing had been 
done. Only 13 schools had been trans- 
ferred during the last year. That was 
to be regretted. As to the present 
teaching in Scotland, he might state as a 
fact that there was a feeling prevailing 
in that country that the education of 
children was being degraded rather than 
elevated. I'he noble Lord no doubt was 
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anxious that that should not be the .case; 
but.it was, and it arose from the fact of 
their not being able to secure teachers 
who possessed those acquirements which 
enabled them to give instruction in the 
higher branches that would be of ad- 
vantage to the humblest in poor dis- 
tricts. Under their ancient system the 
pe schoolmaster could usually teach 

atin, Greek, and mathematics; and if 
he could not impart a knowledge of 
science, he could do so in other useful 
branches of learning, and that was the 
defect in the present system. There- 
fore, though there might be an increase 
in the number of scholars, there was a 
degradation in the standard of learning. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. RAMSAY observed that great 
hardship had been caused in the High- 
lands and insular districts, by the with- 
drawal of the schools which had provided 
them with education before the passing 
of the Education Act of 1872; while 
board schools had not yet been estab- 
lished in their place, in consequence of 
the difficulty the boards experienced in 
finding tradesmen who would build the 
schools. The difficulty about teachers 
must continue to prevail for some time, 
although he concurred with what the 
noble Lord had said the other day, when 
he stated that the supply of teachers 
would soon be adequate to the demand. 
But that brought him to the appeal re- 
garding educational endowments, which 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair) to the Home Secre- 
tary. In that appeal he cordially con- 
curred, and he (Mr. Ramsay) would also 
appeal to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate to take 
care that the time was not allowed to 
pass away without something being done 
to fulfil the promise which the Home 
Secretary had held out to them of having 
legislation with regard to the educa- 
tional endowments of Scotland. He be- 
lieved that it was quite possible, without 
offending the sentiments, or it might be 
called the prejudices, of the people of 
Scotland, to provide adequately for 
higher education in that country, with- 
out encroaching upon those endowments 
in a way which would not be satisfac- 
tory to those who at present governed 
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them ; and, therefore, he hoped that the 
appeal which had been made to the De- 
partment would not be in vain, but that 
something would be done. What was 
required in the schools in Scotland was 
not the teaching of some small elemen- 
tary knowledge in branches of science ; 
but that the minds of the children 
should be developed. Not that the 
children should be crammed with mat- 
ters of mere memory, but that their 
intellectual powers should be improved, 
and their children made good members 
of society, and be taught to do their 
duty to themselves and the community. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he merely rose to state, in reference to 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Lyon Playfair) that he had 
nothing to add and nothing to withdraw 
to or from what he had said to the 
deputation which attended him at the 
Home Office. 

Genera, Srr GEORGE’ BALFOUR 
rejoiced that the noble Lord had made 
considerable alteration in the pay of the 
Scotch School Inspectors, but wished to 
urge again that there was not a suffi- 
cient number of Inspectors to do the 
work. It was impossible to carry on the 
inspection of schools in a satisfactory 
manner, so long as it was hurried over 
in a short visit. To allow of this in- 
spection being efficiently carried out, 
the number of Inspectors must either be 
increased, or the areas allowed to each 
Inspector limited. But it would probably 
be preferable to carry out both these 
plans. It would also be advisable to 
add a few more Inspectors to serve as 
a reserve force, to be specially thrown on 
some schools of the districts, in order to 
test the soundness of the ordinary in- 
spection. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had brought 
to light the injury done to some schools 
by some Inspectors being either more 
lax, or more stringent, than other In- 
spectors ; showing that the money results 
to schoolsof a high standard, had thereby 
actually been less favourable than to 
other schools of a lower standard. His 
hon. Friend had then urged the transfer 
of Inspectors from one district to another ; 
but it would be advisable to be cautious 
in making transfers, which might indi- 
cate defective inspection. These defects 
arose from two causes—one, insufficiency 
of inspecting power as to numbers of 
available Inspectors; and one, defec- 
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tive power as regarded ability of inspect- 
ing. The remedy was that the Inspectors 
should be taught, in suitable training 
establishments, how to inspect; but that 
could not be done while their number 
was so small. The Inspectors should, 


‘however, be urged to try to make them- 


selves acquainted with the minds of the 
children, so as to frame their questions 
in a form to be understood; and he 
would suggest that a second Inspector, 
thoroughly experienced in Scotch thought, 
should from time to time be sent down 
to schools unfavourably reported upon, 
so that the kind of inspection might be 
so varied as to enable the authorities to 
obtain an accurate acquaintance with the 
state of the school. It should also be 
mentioned that the Scotch inspections 
could not be deemed satisfactory until 
the young and inexperienced Inspec- 
tors, brought into the service from the 
Universities of England, had gained 
more experience. Even the very words 
used in the Reports of Inspectors to de- 
note the progress of the scholars at 
schools, and the fitness of the teachers, 
varied with the temperament of the 
individuals who inspected. This was a 
form which could, however, be taught; 
but without a training establishment, 
and a reserve of Inspectors, it was impos- 
sible to create uniformity in the word- 
ing of the Reports, so that similar ideas 
and results might be stated in similar 
words by the different Inspectors. The 
occasional inspections thus advocated 
would allow a comparison of Reports, 
and lead to a proper system of record- 
ing results in the inspection Reports, and 
thus, from different Reports of different 
Inspectors on the same school, the differ- 
ences of opinion between Inspectors 
would be clearly shown. Hitherto, 
training had been confined to elementary 
schools, and no doubt those were the 
essential and primary schools to attend 
to. But why not follow the Chinese 
educational system? In that country 
education was carried far beyond the 
English system. There were schools 
in China in every little village; schools 
of a higher order in the district, others 
in the Provinces, and finally at Pekin. 
Most promising youths of the poor were 
trained as well as the wealthy. This 
system should be followed up now that 
we had adopted the Chinese system of 
education ; there was no use in denying 
that, though the Chinese system was 
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almost ection when compared with 
ours. . Then, with regard to subjects to 
be taught and to be examined into, 
the Chinese had attained the greatest 
perfection in standards; but the Chi- 
nese mind was stereotyped with ideas 
obtained from the old books of the 
Chinese philosophers, and thus the pro- 
gress of that great people had been 
checked, or kept down to the knowledge 
or ideas of the centuries before Our 
Saviour. That mental limitation as to 
subjects to be taught, or tests to be 
applied, we had in part followed; but it 
was open to grave objection, especially 
as regarded loading the very young mind 
with long pieces of poetry. He would 
not be very particular as to the standard, 
but would rather trust to the Inspectors 
to find out whether the schools had 
arrived generally at that degree of excel- 
lence which they ought to attain. A 
good deal had been said about the ne- 
cessity of improving the teachers; but 
that improvement should be made to 
come from within that useful body of 
public servants. At present, there was 
no great inducement to improvement 
held out to them. The way to create 
activity was to create inducements 
to be active. Now, one way was to 
create additional schools for higher sub- 
jects. He believed his own county 
would gladly try to form a higher school, 
thereby creating a demand for the ser- 
vices of teachers of a more advanced 
class, and consequently better remune- 
rated. And, further, though there were 
some difficulties in the way, he thought 
some inducements should be held out to 
teachers to qualify themselves to become 
Inspectors. He therefore asked, why 
they did not follow the example of the 
Chinese a little more, and draft off the 
better class of instructed boys to a higher 
school? Such a system would benefit 
the poorer youths, improve the ele- 
mentary schools, and spur on the teach- 
ers too. There was another suggestion 
he would offer. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) was 
a most useful member of the Educa- 
tion Board for Scotland; why should 
he not, with all his knowledge and 
experience, have power to draw up an 
annual Report on the subject of edu- 
cational arrangements in Scotland, so 
that the House and the country might 
have full information upon it from time 
to time from a responsible Member of 
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this House? Then with regard to the 
accounts of income and expenditure, 
there was an urgent necessity for bring- 
ing these matters under better control. 
The first and most important point was, to 
have a thorough audit, not of vouchers 
only, but of the figures entered in those 
vouchers. At present there existed a 
terrible dread of an examination of these 
figures. It looked as if that thorough 
audit would destroy the independence 
of school boards and their right of control 
over the schools, whereas it would, in 
his opinion, aid that proper control by 
the local boards. Then there were other 
questions as to the sufficiency of the pre- 
sent school building arrangements, and 
as to the situation of schools. Those also 
required to be examined into and kept 
right by trained Inspectors, qualified for 
the investigations, being specially em- 
loyed for these examinations. 

Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK said, he could 
not agree with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
with reference to the number of extra 
subjects which had been taken up by 
Scotch students. He hoped the ad- 
vantages which had been given to Scot- 
land in this particular would be ex- 
tended to England, that less impedi- 
ments would be thrown in the way of 
students taking up the extra subjects, 
and that a larger number would be in- 
duced to study them. He thought the 
requirements for needlework were a 
great deal too high, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would re-consider that mat- 
ter. The noble Lord had proposed that 
no grant should be given unless instruc- 
tion in any subject taken up extended 
over a whole year. That was surely 
going a little too far. The period might 
fairly be reduced to six months. The 
noble Lord also proposed that when a 
particular subject was taken up it should 
be compulsory for the child to keep to 
that subject for three years. He thought 
that was a mistake, as a child might 
take up a subject for which it was not 
well qualified, and it ought to have the 
opportunity of taking up others. He 
was also in favour of teaching funda- 
mental ideas of several branches of 
science. He deprecated a smattering as 
much as anyone; but it could not take 
long to ~~ a child fundamental ideas, 
and fundamental conceptions of several 
sciences would frequently be of more use 
to a child than fuller instruction in one 
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science only. He also complained of 
the Code because its details and rules 
were too minute and peremptory, leaving 
little or nothing to the teacher and the 
circumstances of the school. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. At all events, it was 
well to know that they were not going 
back, and that Scotland even kept ahead 
of England. But they had not much to 
congratulate themselves upon in the list 
of numbers applying for extra subjects. 
Out of 380,000 scholars, for instance, 
only about 1,000 took up French. We 
were, perhaps, from our insular posi- 
tion, the worst-instructed country in the 
world in foreign languages, paying less 
attention to them than any other nation. 
Something ought to be done to remedy 
this. The state of matters might be 
satisfactory from an English point of 
view, seeing that Scotland was ahead of 
England; and English Members might 
think that Scotland had attained to some- 
thing great; but no Scotch Member who 
had given attention to educational mat- 
ters in his own country could be satisfied 
with things as they were. He thought 
the time had come when they should 
adopt the American system, making 
elementary education absolutely free, so 
that the fees which parents now paid for 
elementary, might be devoted to higher 
education. That was the line he had 
always taken, and he thought it was 
greatly strengthened by the statement 
of the noble Lord, and he hoped before 
long the opinion might become more 
general, and they might see the country 
going in for free education. 

Mr. MARK STEWART earnestly 
asked the attention of the noble Lord to 
the present status of pupil teachers. 
When a pupil teacher was entered at a 
school, there was a regular indenture 
drawn up, and signed between him and 
the school board. The consequence was 
that although the master of the school 
was the pupil teacher’s real master, and 
alone had authority in the school; he 
found he had very little influence over 
him; and when there was not a proper 
relation between them, the bad conse- 
quences even to the pupil teacher him- 
self were disastrous. He hoped the 
noble Lord would take the matter into 
consideration, and, if possible, adopt 
certain rules by which the pupil teacher 
should not only be under the surveillance 
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of the master, but should be under his 
actual authority, instead of being under 
the authority of the school board. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that in his 
opinion, education would never be tho- 
roughly extended among all classes of 
the poor except by an entirely free edu- 
cation. A general notion was that what 
people did not pay for they did not 
value; but the free system had been 
tried on a very large scale in the city 
which he represented (Edinburgh). 
There were 5,000 children in that city 
receiving free education in 16 schools, 
supported by George Heriot’s hospital 
funds, and the attendance averaged 90 
per cent all the year through, while at 
the board schools, with more than double 
the number of children, it did not come 
up to 75 per cent. If education were 
generally made free, it would cause a 
very much higher attendance. He agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair), and with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay), 
in the hope that the Government would 
introduce a measure for regulating en- 
dowed institutions in Scotland next 
Session; but there were two opinions 
in Scotland as to what that measure 
should be, and he should like to take 
the opportunity of stating to the noble 
Lord (Viscount Sandon) and to the Lord 
Advocate the two views which were enter- 
tained. There was an Act passed, to 
endure for three years, which had already 
been referred to, for enabling such insti- 
tutions to open their doors wider than 
they had hitherto been, and partially to 
alter the principles on which they were 
established. That Act was entirely per- 
missive in its character, and had now 
expired. Some people, with whose opi- 
nion he sympathized, would give the 
Governors of such institutions even more 
power than they had under that Act to 
alter their constitution, subject to the 
sanction of the Home Secretary. An- 
other idea advocated by some persons 
in Scotland was to seize on the funds 
of those institutions, originally left for 
the poor, and devote them to the educa- 
tion of the rich and middle classes. To 
that proposal there was a very strong 
objection in Scotland. With regard to 
the middle-class schools referred to in 
the Report, they only afforded a small 
portion of the education provided for the 
middle classes. In the city with which 
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he was connected there was one such 
school with 450 scholars, and with fees 
and endowments amounting to about 
£4,500; but there were 10 times that 
numbers of scholars in other schools not 
under the Act. The Report stated that 
there were only 1,300 children learning 
French; but he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that there were more than that num- 
ber learning French in Edinburgh alone, 
and probably more than that number 
learning French in Glasgow. French, 
German, and other modern languages 
were mainly taught by private masters. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardine (Sir George Balfour) had asked, 
why should not the counties have middle- 
class schools of theirown? He answered, 
why not? Every county should estab- 
lish such a school; but let the county 
gentlemen put their hands in their own 
pockets, and not rob Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Aberdeen. He was very 
much pleased to hear the noble Lord 
explain that the variety of subjects now 
permitted to be taught under the Scotch 
Code was considerably greater than the 
number which the Scotch Board of Edu- 
cation desired should be taught. This 
was a good answer to the cry which had 
been raised that education was deterio- 
rating in quality. He believed, on the 
contrary, that education in Scotland 
was better now than it had ever been 
before. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the want 
of facilities for utilizing existing schools 
for national education had been the 
means of largely increasing the burdens 
of the country. The principle which 
underlay the present system of educa- 
tional administration, which was almost 
unanimously condemned by the country, 
was to maintain and confirm the prin- 
ciple of denominational teaching; and 
he regretted that some assurance had 
not been given by the Government that 
the children who were being educated 
in denominational schools would be pro- 
tected against the teaching, under the 
name of religion, of the doctrines which 
had recently been disclosed, and which 
had created such general disapproba- 
tion. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, that having 
been a member of the school board of 
Dundee for three years, he had naturally 
taken a great deal of interest in the 
board schools, He did not think that 
there were any schools in any of the 
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. larger burghs or cities throughout the 
country which had been attended with 
greater success than those of Dundee. 
But he shared the opinion entertained 
by many persons, that a still higher 
standard ought to be reached before 

ayments were made to the teachers. 

he Returns showed that the principal 
teachers of the board schools in Scotland 
were very well paid. Their salaries 
ranged in some cases from upwards of 
£300 to more than £500 a-year. With 
such salaries a higher standard of edu- 
cation on the part of the scholars ought 
to be reached. Both Scotland and Eng- 
land were very much indebted to the 
noble Lord for his efforts to raise the 
standard of education, and it was to be 
hoped he would long be spared to devote 
his assiduity and energy to the cause of 
education. 

Viscount SANDON assured hon. 
Members from Scotland that he was the 
last person to think they had got to 
finality as to the standard of education. 
It was only wise, however, to advance 
with caution, especially when they were 
sweeping into their schools vast numbers 
of uneducated children. At the same 
time, the remarks which had been made 
would be duly weighed. With regard to 
the specific subjects, he thought the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
unduly run them down. Of course, if it 
was found that these subjects were taught 
too slightly, it would be very easy for 
the Inspectors to insist on higher require- 
ments. As to literature, it was not 
merely a question of learning by heart. 
There was a great deal more—dictation, 
for instance, which was one of the most 
important elements in a child’s instruc- 
tion. Physical geography he regarded 
also as a very important subject. The 
hon. Member had laid great stress on 
the desirableness of the children learn- 
ing more Latin and French, instead of 
the scientific subjects. For his part, 
however, he (Viscount Sandon) was not 
at aoe to compel the children in Scot- 
and to learn French and Latin in the 
ordinary schools. As to domestic eco- 
nomy, he had received many communi- 
cations from Scotland in favour of teach- 
ing it. He thought it a very good 
thing indeed that the children should 
receive hints as to what they ought te 
do hereafter with their money; and he 
rejoiced that by the. establishment of 
penny banks they were now taught in 
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hundreds of board schools to lay by 
what they could. Considering how im- 
portant the study of health, food, and 
clothing was to the future mothers of 
the country, it had been thought right, 
where girls chose to go in for specific 
subjects of a more advanced kind, to 
make domestic economy one of their 
extra subjects; and he held to that as a 
wise arrangement. With regard to 
schools in the wilder districts of the 
Highlands, the rules as to the buildings 
had been relaxed in orderto meet the diffi- 
culties of the case. The hon. Member 
for the Falkirk Boroughs (Mr. Ramsay) 
had given high testimony, on the whole, 
as to the work done, and his testimony 
was of great value. In the remarks of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir George Balfour) asto the 
importance of Inspectors he thoroughly 
agreed; and, as a matter of fact, the 
staff of Inspectors had been considerably 
increased. He thought, however, that 
the picture which the hon. Member gave 
of the present elementary education as 
being of a ‘humdrum Chinese” kind 
was rather overdrawn. He was not 
acquainted with the Chinese system of 
education ; but he ventured to think that 
the elementary education now given to 
the working classes of this country was 
of a very thorough character. He would 
not be tempted to enter at that time 
upon the subject of free education ; but 
he might remark that Scotch parents 
seemed inclined to take a different view 
from that of the hon. Member, the fees 
paid in Scotland for education being on 
a much higher scale than in England. 
As to pupil teachers, while he hoped 
they would recognize that they must be 
subject to the masters of the schools, he 
did not see his way at present to give the 
masters a greater control over them. The 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Yeaman), 
who always spoke with great authority, 
asked that an effort should be made to 
raise the standard somewhat, and in the 
instructions to the Inspectors this would 
be kept in mind. He was fully aware 
that in Scotland such a change would be 
more willingly received than in Eng- 
land. A great deal, however, depended 
upon the parents. If the parents put a 
pressure upon the masters, he had no 
doubt the standard would be raised. 
Now that children were obliged to go to 
school, he heard from all quarters— 
especially from Scotch masters—that as 
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soon as the legal obligation was over the 
child seemed to think, and the parent 
often agreed with him, that his educa- 
tion was over, and the result was that in 
many cases the children left school 
earlier than they would have done be- 
fore. It was, therefore, important that 
they should receive a very thorough 
knowledge of elementary subjects during 
the few years they were at school. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) had asked that the 
grant of 4s. for specific subjects should be 
divided into two. This was a matter well 
worth consideration, but he could not at 
that moment give a definite answer on 
the point. As to cramming, he thought 
the precautions which had been taken to 
guard against it had met with entire ap- 
proval, and those precautions applied to 
history and language as well as to other 
subjects. In conclusion, the noble Lord 
thanked the hon. Members for Scotland 
for the kind tenour of their observa- 
tions. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £430,236, to complete the sum 
for Public Education, Ireland. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that in moving this Vote he would 
not trouble the Committee with observa- 
tions on the general system of education 
in Ireland, or draw attention to altera- 
tions in any particular sub-heads as 
compared with the Vote of last year. 
There were alterations in various items, 
but there were noneof them of such a cha- 
racter as to call for special remark, ex- 
cept that perhaps he should explain that 
a sum of £2,500 for poundage, charged 
in the Estimates of past years as due to 
the Post Office for paying the salaries 
of the teachers, was omitted in the Vote 
now proposed to be taken. The hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) last Session called attention to 
this charge, and objected to its being 
included in this Vote, and since that 
time the Secretary for the Treasury had 
arranged that the teachers should have 
their salaries paid in another way equally 
convenient to them, and at the same time 
this item should not be included in the 
Vote for Irish education. The Report of 
the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland for 1876, which had recently 
been presented to Parliament, enabled 
him to mention one or two points of com- 
parison with the statement he had made 
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on this subject last year. He found 
from the Report that there had been a 
considerable increase during the year in 
the number of pupils on the rolls of the 
National Schools, the total number 
being 1,032,215. He did not think any 
real argument could be based on those 
figures as to the progress of education in 
Ireland. It would be much sounder to 
follow the custom of England and Seot- 
land, and take the numbers attending at 
a certain date before the inspection, or 
the average daily attendance of the pupils. 
Both of those points were brought forward 
more prominently in the present Report 
of the Commissioners, and he thought 
the Committee would be satisfied with 
the evidence of improvement which they 
afforded. On the last day of the month 
preceding the inspection there were 
596,477 pupils in attendance, or 18,886 
more than in 1875; and the average 
daily attendance was 416,586, an in- 
crease of 26,625. He did not say that 
those figures showed sufficient attend- 
ance; but he found, as he had stated 
earlier in the present Session, he expected 
he should, by what had taken place in 
the county of Longford and other coun- 
ties, that the attendance of the children 
had been made more regular than other- 
wise by insisting on the payment of 
proper fees. As the attendance of chil- 
dren had improved, so the income of the 
teachers had materially increased. In 
1875 the total income of the National 
School teachers in Ireland, whether from 
State or local sources, was returned by 
the Board at £571,648 and for 1876 it 
was returned at £638,508, of which 
£138,839 was paid by way of results. 
That showed a very material increase in 
the income of the teachers for last year. 
Another fact which would be satisfactory 
to the Committee was that whereas in 
1875 80°3 per cent of that income was 
derived from Government grants, and 
only 19°7 per cent from local sources, in 
1876 72°4 per cent was derived from 
Government grants and 27°6 per cent 
from local sources. That increase had 
arisen from an improvement in the 
amounts paid for fees by those sending 
their children to school. Last year he 
called attention to the small amount of 
fees paid by the children for their in- 
struction, and he quoted certain counties 
as illustrating the low amount of those 
fees, and the comparatively small num- 
ber of the children who paid them. He 
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found from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners for 1876 that a total sum of 
£78,434 was received in payment from 
pupils, showing an increase of £17,723 
over the preceding year. If they looked 
at the particular places in which that 
increase had mainly occurred the result 
would, he thought, be found even more 
satisfactory. Last year he quoted the 
statistics of the counties of Cavan, Long- 
ford, and Leitrim on that point. In 
Cavan in 1875 the average per pupil of 
school pence was 1s. 73d., and the ave- 
rage per pupil of the total amount locally 
subscribed was 2s. 63d., while in 1876 the 
school pence averaged 1s. 112d., and the 
total amount locally subscribed 2s. 1034d., 
showing a fair increase. In the county 
of Longford in 1875, 1s. 33d. was the ave- 
rage amount of school pence, and 2s. 2d. 
the total average amount locally sub- 
scribed; while in 1876, the average 
amount of school pence was 2s. 2d., and 
the total average sum locally subscribed 
8s. 8d. In Leitrim in 1875 the school 
pence averaged 1s. 1d., and the total 
amount locally subscribed 1s. 11d., while 
in 1876 the school pence averaged 2s. 4d., 
and the total sum locally subscribed 
38. 4d. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
continued: That increase was mainly 
due to the action which had been taken 
in consequence of the fact that in schools 
in non-contributory Unions the National 
teachers did not receive the contingent 
portion of the results-fees from the Go- 
vernment. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare had asked the Govern- 
ment to adopt some system by which the 
teachers would not in future be deprived 
of those fees; and in last August he was 
able to undertake on the part of the Go- 
vernment that forthe year 1876-7 the con- 
tingent results-fees should be given to 
teachers of schools in non-contributory 
as well as contributory Unions, provided 
that an equivalent sum was raised from 
some source or another by those who were 
interested in the schools, The effect of 
that proviso had been very satisfactory 
as far as regarded the increased income 
of the schools in non-contributory Unions 
from local sources, In 2,698 of the 3,272 
schools in non-contributory Unions the 
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condiditions entitling the teachers to con- 
tingent results-fees were fulfilled. Those 
conditions were that the local contribu- 
tions to a school should equal 3s. 4d. per 
child per annum of the average attend- 
anceof the school, and alsoatleast half the 
amount of the results-fees which might 
have been granted tothe school under the 
Act had it been situated in a contributory 
Union. The amount of the contingent 
results-fees thus paid to the teachers 
of schools in non-contributory Unions 
was £22,357. From the Report of the 
National Education Commissioners it 
would be found that in the schools of 
those non-contributory Unions the local 
subscriptions had increased from £7,582 
in 1875 to £12,486 in 1876, and the 
school pence of the pupils from £23,978 
in 1875 to £34,984 in 1876. Since those 
figures had been arrived at, he believed 
there had been a still greater progress 
in the amount derived from those sources, 
and especially in the amount of the 
school fees; and what might fairly be 
deduced from that was that they might 
safely advance still further in the re- 
quirement of aid from local sources in 
that manner, and might insist on such 
a proviso as that which he had sug- 
gested last year—namely, that in all 
schools a reasonable payment not below 
a certain minimum should be required 
from the children receiving education. 
He thought, then, it might be said that, 
as a whole, the system was progressing 
satisfactorily as regarded the attendance 
of the pupils, and that a very consider- 
able and proper increase had been ob- 
tained in the payments to the teachers 
during the last year from the source 
from which contributions had hitherto 
been so extremely deficient. He did 
not wish to imply that he was satis- 
fied with the present position of affairs 
in either case; but he did think it 
was shown that things were improving 
and that they might properly press for- 
ward in the same direction, with the 
perfect confidence that by insisting on 
further payment of fees for the educa- 
tion of children they would not really 
decrease the average attendance. During 
a debate which occurred earlier in the 
Session, when comparisons were made 
between the number of children examined 
for results in Great Britain and in Ire- 
land, it was stated that the number of 
attendances required for examination 





for results was less in Ireland than in 
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England. That was the fact. But | tion contained in the correspondence, as 


they had now made a step in advance in 
that matter, for whereas last year the 
number of attendancesrequired to qualify 
a child to be examined for results was 
90 whole days, in the present year— 
1877-8—the Commissioners of National 
Education had added 10 more days, 
bringing the number up to 100. He 
hoped that before long further progress 
would be made in that direction. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the Vote. 

Mr. MELDON said, he was sorry 
that he could not take so sanguine a 
view of the progress of education in 
Ireland as that taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman. As far as the National 
teachers were concerned, matters were 
retrograding rather than anything else. 
He must protest against the way in 
the Irish Education Estimates were 
brought forward this evening. Full 
notice ought to have been given to the 
Irish Members that these Estimates 
would be brought on this evening. It 
was perfectly well known that one of 
the most serious questions to be dis- 
cussed in connection with these Esti- 
mates, was whether the system intro- 
duced last year for the purpose of 
augmenting the salaries of the Irish 
National teachers ought to be continued 
or not, and he thought every information 
that could have been given ought to have 
been given to enable Members to debate 
that question. The last thing done last 
night was the laying on the Table by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland of a most 
important communication on the subject 
of continuing the present system, and 
perhaps, lest he (Mr. Meldon) or some 
other Member might see that communi- 
cation before these Estimates were 
brought on, the right hon. Gentleman 
sent it off to the printer. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the correspondence in question 
amounted merely to a recommendation 
by the Commissioners of Education to 
the Treasury, supported by the Irish Go- 
vernment, to continue for the present 
the system which he had detailed to the 
Committee with reference to the accept- 
ance of voluntary contributions in lieu of 
the results-fees voted by the Guardians, 
as entitling a school to receive the con- 
tingent results-fees. 

Mr. MELDON said, Irish Members 
would have been glad of the informa- 
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then they might have fairly discussed it 
that evening. He also complained that 
although he had been in constant com- 
munication with the Irish Office up to a 
recent date, the Chief Secretary had 
withheld from him the slightest intima- 
tion of the proposals he intended to bring 
forward on behalf of the Government. 
The -question was whether the system 
began last year was to be continued. 
He would, then, in the first place, say 
that the scheme did not carry out the 
proposal of the Government in 1875, 
when the National Teachers’ Scheme 
was introduced. The National Teachers 
Bill of 1875 was not successful. It was 
admitted in 1874 that the salaries of the 
teachers were insufficient, and the Go- 
vernment then undertook to remedy 
the grievances. There had been an 
addition made to their class salaries, but 
the Government also proposed that at 
least a certain sum should be allocated 
to them, which was to be divided into 
three parts. The one-third of the fees 
which they were to earn by results was 
to be paid unconditionally, and the other 
third was to be by the Government on 
condition that the Board of Guardians 
supplied the other third. The Guar- 
dians had been made to assent to that 
by a ruse, and to vote the money for two 
years. The number of contributory 
members in contributory Unions in 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught had fallen to one-half, and that 
showed that this was wholly inoperative. 
Instead of Boards of Guardians being 
willing to make themselves contribu- 
tories under the Act of 1875, they were 
actually at present refusing to pay for 
the education of children who were 
boarded out by them in different parts 
of the country. But assuming that 
this system was successful, and that 
the teachers received sufficient remu- 
neration, he still contended that the 
system was most unrighteous, as it held 
out a temptation to the teacher to make 
false returns. He did not assert that 
the returns were falsified; but it was 
wrong to put a teacher in a position in 
which he was tempted to make the 
school income greater than it really was. 
Nothin oadahe more injurious to edu- 
cation than to have persons over chil- 
dren untrustworthy. Owing to the 
Chief Secretary having said that this 
was only a tentative measure, money as 
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voluntary contributions had been paid 
as school fees. The result would be that 
next year this source of emolument 
would be shut out from the teachers. 
Then, again, a direct premium was held 
out under this system for teachers not 
to educate the children as well as they 
might. A teacher, when the result 
fees were very low, would have little 
difficulty in getting sufficient to entitle 
him to the thirds, whereas a man whose 
result fees were larger would find 
greater difficulty in that respect. It 
was inexpedient that the collection of 
the fees should devolve on the teachers 
instead of the managers. Hon. Mem- 
bers would be surprised to learn that all 
that the teachers wanted was salary—for 
first-class, of whom there were only 
about 200, £2 per week; second-class, 
which composed the great body of 
teachers, £1 10s.; and third-class, £1. 
The teachers were getting further from 
their chance of getting this question 
settled, and then what were they to do 
when this system was to be taken as an 
experiment for another year? The 
Chief Secretary had told a deputation 
of teachers that they must agitate them- 
selves, but the answer to that was the 
teachers were not allowed to take part 
in politics; and in one case the names of 
two persons similar to those of two 
teachers in the district which were 
pointed out in the Papers were forwarded 
to the Commissioners of Education, and 
an Inspector was sent down to inquire 
as to whether they had attended the 
political meeting on the Land Tenure 
Bill. The manager of the school re- 
fused to allow the teachers to be ex- 
amined unless the Inspector would give 
the names of their accusers, and this 
was refused. But what was the result ? 
Those two teachers were dismissed, al- 
though they had never attended the 
political meeting. That was a comment 
upon the suggestion of the Chief Secre- 
tary that they should agitatein this matter. 
The teachers were wrong to adopt the 
unrighteous advice given them to agi- 
tate among the Guardians; and now, 
that it had been unsuccessful, some- 
thing ought to be done to meet the 
moderate demands of the teachers this 
Session. If no Bill could be introduced 
this year, at least some temporary al- 
teration of their condition might be 
adopted ; unwilling Guardians might be 
forced to pay for the education of those 
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children whose parents were too poor to 
pay, and the Guardians ought to be 
made to pay for the education of chil- 
dren who were boarded out by them 
throughout the country. Managers of 
schools should be encouraged to make 
that local contribution as large as pos- 
sible, but the two-thirds grant should 
not be contingent. He hoped that 
the teachers would not once more be 
turned away with nothing having been 
done. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he could 
not concur in many of the views ex- 
pressed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, either as to the position of the 
teachers or the means he suggested for 
improving it. Parliament ought to be 
careful not to do anything to render 
the teachers in a greater degree than 
they were now the servants of the State. 
If anything were done in Ireland to 
increase the power of the State over the 
teachers and managers of schools, it 
would involve a great risk in the way 
of destroying their independence. No- 
thing was more to be deprecated than 
an increase of the salaries of those 
teachers wholly, or almost wholly, out 
of the State funds. If the danger re- 
ferred to was to be obviated, it could 
only be by some local and voluntary 
payment towards the teachers’ salaries. 
Nor was there anything new in that sys- 
tem. Up to 1870 the State payments to 
schools in England were entirely in pro- 
portion to the amount of local contribu- 
tions, and even now, excepting in the 
case of the board schools, the same 
principle was followed. As to the way 
in which payment from local sources 
should be made, the first proposal of 
the Government was that it should be 
done by means of a rate levied by some 
local authority; but there were strong 
objections to that method, and it did 
not meet with a favourable reception in 
Ireland. The Government then pro- 
posed to give a contribution from the 
State funds, if contributions were made 
from local sources, either in the form of 
rates or voluntary subscriptions, and 
that was a very fair proposal. If the 
Government had not made the contribu- 
tions from the State dependent on local 
subscriptions, the latter would have 
fallen off almost to nothing. He ex- 

ressed his pleasure at hearing the 
hief Secretary say there was an inten- 
tion to make the payment of a small 
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fee compulsory. He thought this would 
tend to a more regular attendance at the 
schools, inasmuch as parents would be 
desirous of getting full value for their 
money. 

Mr. ERKINGTON pointed to several 
items of the Vote, more particularly that 
relating to school sites, which he thought 
required explanation. 

Carrain NOLAN said, Irish Mem- 
bers had always urged on the Govern- 
ment the importance of making in- 
creased grants for primary education, 
and he advocated the same cause now. 
There was no Church money in Ireland. 
He pointed out that while the cost of 
education per head in Ireland was 
2s. 23d., in England, where the popula- 
tion was more compact, it was 2s. 1d., 
and in Scotland, which presented pretty 
much the same conditions as Ireland, 
it was as high as 3s. Now, if Ireland 
were treated with the same liberality as 
England and Scotland, the grant now 
asked for would be increased by 
£183,000, which was almost double the 
amount required to satisfy the claims 
of the Irish teachers. If the people of 
Ireland had the management of their 
own affairs, they would put a tax upon 
spirits and apply the proceeds to edu- 
cation. The present Government, how- 
ever, taxed spirits without giving the 
people of Ireland any corresponding 
benefit. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he objected 
to the too great cheapness of popular 
education just now in Ireland amongst 
the working classes. Some means should 
be taken to make parents pay for their 
children more frequently than they did. 
He knew how the money that should be 
so spent went on the Saturday evening. 
The poverty of the country was no 
doubt great, but there was no sufficient 
excuse for the high percentage of parents 
who paid nothing at all. When the 
common school system was introduced 
by Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
it had not been the choice of the people. 
It had neither popular support nor the 
support of the landlords. They: were 
now in the critical condition of making 
compulsory contributions, and at the 
same time imposing on the country a 
system with which it had no sympathy. 
They did not approve of the present 
system of national education; but they 
preferred it to blank ignorance. He 
now said to the Government, when they 
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referred to the small contributions by the 
people and the Guardians in comparison 
with the percentage contributed by the 
State, that the system of education of 
the people of Ireland was the State’s 
choice and not that of the Irish people ; 
and that if the State forced its system 
upon that country, the people there 
would say—‘‘ Pay for it.” But how 
lamentable was the pay of the teachers 
and the attendance at the schools! He 
deplored the present state of things, but 
nothing would bring it right until edu- 
cation was brought more into harmony 
with the feelings of the people. 

Dr. WARD referred to the Report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the Model Schools, and stated 
that the Commissioners condemned those 
schools, and reported that no more 
money ought to be expended upon them. 
That was the unanimous decision of the 
Commissioners, and notwithstanding 
that, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
stood up in the House and asked the 
Committee for the usual grant of public 
money for those schools. The present 
system of education in Ireland had 
destroyed the private schools in that 
country. He considered that the Irish 
Members had good reason for complain- 
ing of the course pursued by the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the na- 
tional teachers of Ireland had some 
ground for feeling that the Chief Secre- 
tary would take some means to alleviate 
their position. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention was called to this ques- 
tion in 1874, but those teachers had re- 
mained scandalously underpaid. There 
were 9,000 of them, and they received 
last year on an average £31 each, in- 
sufficient, to his mind, for the pay of an 
ordinary labourer, much less for those 
who were employed in instructing. The 
salaries of the higher officials had 
been considerably increased since 1871 ; 
whereasthe unfortunate national teachers 
were obliged to go without houses, and 
almost without bread, in many cases, to 
give to their children. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
had said that his union had been a con- 
tributory, and, in his opinion, it was a 
very sound principle to encourage local 
contributions; but, at the same time, 
the Boards of Guardians would be 
placed in a false position if they were 
to give money over which they had no 
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control. He hoped Government would 
never levy a tax on the Irish people for 
purposes of education so long as the 
education was not such as the people 
wished. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, the dis- 
cussion had elicited the tolerably unani- 
mous opinion from the Irish Members 
that the question of national education 
in Ireland was one which imperatively 
demanded attention at the hands of the 
Government. He (Mr. King-Harman) 
had induced two unions to contribute 
for two years, but the experiment had 
not proved successful, and he could not 
bring himself to ask them to contribute 
longer. The contributory system had 
thus proved a failure. It was of the 
utmost importance that the teachers 
should be well educated, and if that 
was not generally the case, the House 
would remember that they were poorly 
paid and that no provision was made 
for their old age. He trusted that during 
the Recess the Government would con- 
sider the propriety of appointing a 
Committee, or a Commission, to inquire 
into the position of the Irish national 
teachers. 

Mr. GRAY said, the sum for secre- 
taries’ salaries for 1877-8 was £1,600, the 
same as in the previous year. A finan- 
cial assistant secretary had been added 
at £650 a-year: what were his exact 
duties? The office of Clerk of Accounts 
at £650 appeared to have been abolished. 
Hitherto the rule had been that there 
should be two secretaries, a Protestant 
and a Catholic, equal in salary and equal 
in position. But though it was under- 
stood that some great changes were 
being made during the past year, espe- 
cially in the secretariat department, the 
proceedings of the National Board were 
shrouded in mystery, and he wished to 
know what the exact nature of those 
changes were. 

Mr. BIGGAR advocated an increase 
of pay to teachers, especially in poorer 
districts, where there were no voluntary 
contributions. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
with regard to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray), 
these Estimates were framed before the 
changes in the staff of the National Board 
were agreed on, and therefore did not 
correctly represent the final settlement. 
During last summer a good deal of cor- 
respondence passed between the Com- 
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missioners of National Education and 
the Treasury upon the manner in which 
the duties of the secretaries of the Na- 
tional Board were performed, and espe- 
cially those duties which related to 
financial matters. After careful inquiry 
it was thought better to re-organize the 
secretariat department, which formerly 
consisted of two secretaries and a clerk 
in charge of accounts. The senior secre- 
tary had retired and his place had been 
taken by his colleague at an increased 
salary of £1,000 a-year, while another 
secretary had been appointed at £800. 
The clerk in charge of accounts had 
been replaced by a gentleman holding a 
higher official position, though not re- 
ceiving a higher salary, as assistant 
secretary. These changes were unani- 
mously agreed to by the Board of Edu- 
cation, and he was confident would 
conduce to increased efficiency. With 
regard to Model Schools, he believed 
they had been doing a good work, 
although he admitted that there were 
some points on which they might be 
altered with advantage. To some extent 
they had departed from the original 
intention of being model elementary 
schools. Education of a higher kind 
was now given in many of them, and to 
the children of parents holding a very 
good position in society. But, as ap- 
peared from the Estimates and from the 
last Report of the National Board, the 
fees in the Model Schools had been con- 
siderably increased, with the view of 
checking any abuse of this kind. But 
the question whether the Model Schools 
ought to be maintained or not was 
one of too much magnitude to be dis- 
cussed upon this Vote. With regard 
to the position of the national teachers 
in Ireland, he was bound to say that 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Meldon) had not dealt quite 
fairly with the Government for what 
had been done. If he had thought that 
the hon. and learned Member was not 
aware of the intention to continue the 
present system for another year, he 
should have been happy to give him 
information on the subject. But some 
time ago the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland were unofficially 
informed of the fact, and they had com- 
municated it to the national teachers 
generally; so there was really nothing 
to conceal in the matter. No doubt the 
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succeeded to the extent to which they 
wished; but why? Not because the 
Government had failed to do their part ; 
but because the Guardians in many of 
the Poor Law Unions had declined to 
perform theirs. Yet all that was asked 
by way of local contributions amounted 
to a sum not exceeding the ordinary 
small fees which ought nearly always to 
be paid by children for the education 
they received. They-did not ask, or 
expect, at present any large amount 
from this source; but it was only right 
in the interest of the children and their 
parents that the education received 
should be paid for. To a great extent 
it would then be more valued. 

Captain NOLAN ealled attention to 
the increasing grants that were being 
made to England and Scotland in com- 
parison with those for Ireland. This 
year was worst of all, for there was no 
increase for Ireland, while in the Edu- 
cation Vote for England there was an 
increase of £203,744, and of £50,555 in 
that for Scotland. The totals since 1874, 
when the present Government came into 
office, were an increase for education of 
£103,000 for Ireland, £600,000 for Eng- 
land, and £321,000 for Scotland. 

Mr. DICKSON observed that Unions 
in Ulster only contributed for a short 
time, and it was only by the teachers 
personally canvassing the Guardians that 
they obtained any contributions from 
them. 

Mr. MELDON regretted that the 
Government had not acceded to his pro- 
posal for improving the position of the 
national teachers in Ireland, and it would 
therefore become his duty, should he 
obtain an opportunity this Session, to 
take the opinion of the House as to the 
manner in which the Irish teachers had 
been treated. 

Mr. COGAN expressed a hope that 
some alteration would be made with re- 
gard to training schools for teachers, 
which would cause the people of Ire- 
land to have greater confidence in the 
system. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland to explain why Scot- 
land, with only half the number of in- 
habitants, should have twice as much 
for education as Ireland? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that some arrangement was about to 
be made in lieu of the old charge for 
poundage in this Vote, by which the 
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salaries of teachers would be paid to 
them without expense or deduction. As 
to the alleged difference in the grant 
for Scotch and Irish education, for many 
years the Irish Education Estimates 
were proportionately much larger in 
amount than the English and Scotch 
Votes; and, although the latter had 
increased of late years, the question was, 
what sum was really needed in each 
country for education. It must also be 
remembered that the English and Scotch 
Votes were supplemented by voluntary 
subscriptions to an extent quite un- 
known in Ireland. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £20,028, to complete the sum for 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland’s Offices. 

Mr. BUTT asked, whether the Chief 
Secretary had read the recommendations 
of the Inspectors of Fisheries, and was 
prepared to act upon them? 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he had considered the recom- 
mendations made in regard to the Irish 
fisheries, and had been in communication 
with the Admiralty and the Treasury 
upon them. It might be possible to 
take some steps with a view to better 
supervision and care of the oyster beds 
on the coast of Ireland, and if that work 
were added to the duties of the present 
Inspectors, there would be greater neces- 
sity than at the present time for devoting 
a steamboat or cutter solely to their ser- 
vice. With regard to the loans made 
from the Reproductive Loan Fund, they 
had, according to the Reports of the In- 
spectors of Fisheries, been punctually 
repaid ; ‘but it was not certain that they 
had all been applied to the purposes for 
which they had been made. 


In reply to Captain Notan, 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that some difficulty had been felt 
in Ireland in providing accommodation 
for lunatics, the existing asylums having 
proved insufficient, and that the Govern- 
ment were on the point of issuing a 
Departmental Commission, with the ob- 
ject, among other things, of ascertaining 
whether any of the workhouses could be 
used as idiot asylums. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £300, to complete the sum for 
the Boundary Survey, Ireland, agreed /o. 
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(5.) £1,485, to complete the sum for 
the Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland, agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £95,184, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland,” 


Mr. GRAY drew attention to the 
salaries paid to the Commissioners. The 
Vice President was paid £2,000, and 
the Commissioners £1,200 each. He 
asked the Chief Secretary, if he would 
inform the Committee what were the 
particular duties and functions of the 
Commissioners ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Commissioner to whom the 
hon. Member seemed particularly to 
refer was well-known to many hon. 
Members, and formerly had a seat in 
the House; but he was unable to say 
at the moment what the particular du- 
ties of his office were. 

Mr. MELDON moved that the Vote 
be reduced by the sum of £2,000, the 
salary of the Vice President of the Board, 
contending that there was no more un- 
popular body in Ireland than the Local 
Government Board, because of their 
arbitrary conduct towards the local 
authorities. Owing to their action with 
reference to the appointment of medical 
officers, the Public Health Act of 1874 
had turned out to be an entire failure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £93,184, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland.”—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. PARNELL said the increase in 
this Vote was entirely due to the aug- 
mentation of the salaries of the higher 
officials in the chief offices. 

Dr. WARD remarked that the car- 
rying out of the sanitary laws in Ireland 
was a mere farce, owing to the miserable 
salaries paid to the medical officers. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Local Govern- 
ment Board was one of the greatest 
shams in Ireland. Hon. Members were 
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apt to think that the Irish Board was 
a similar Board to the English Board ; 
but while, in England, the Board was 
composed of a number of gentlemen en- 
joying the confidence of the country, 
and had a Representative in the House, 
the Irish Board was not represented. 
In Ireland there were three Poor Law 
Commissioners, who, by the stroke of an 
Act of Parliament, were converted into 
a Local Government Board, and to these 
were added the Chief Secretary and 
Under Secretary. Of these, the last had 
absolutely nothing to do; and the func- 
tion of the Chief Secretary in connection 
with the Board was confined to answer- 
ing Questions in the House. The other 
night the Government expressed a deter- 
mination not to support sinecure offices 
—here was an opportunity of carrying 
out that policy. The only working 
member of the Board was Sir Alfred 
Power. 

Stmr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
denied that the Irish Local Government 
Board was a sham, as it had been called 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Gray). He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
did not pretend, as President of the 
Board, to take any active part in the or- 
dinary details of its administration, but 
Sir Alfred Power referred all questions 
of policy to him. Both the English and 
Irish Local Government Boards per- 
formed corresponding duties; but he 
did not see how the Irish Board could 
be described as more arbitrary than the 
English. The difference between the 
two was, that the Irish Board really 
existed as a Board, whilst the English 
consisted, as all knew, of the President 
alone. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
was supporting the omission of the 
salary of the very member who, he 
said, did allthe work. More than three 
years’ official connection with Sir Alfred 
Power had convinced him that there 
was no Oivil servant more able or 
more devoted to the Public Service, 
and he could not conceive anyone 
acquainted with the duties he per- 
formed, seriously objecting to the pay- 
ment of his salary. With reference to 
what had been said as to the inadequate 
pay of the medical officers, he would 
remind the Committee that on this head 
there was an increase in the Vote of 
£1,250, and a considerable increase in 
respect of the important item of vac- 
cination. 
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Mr. MELDON acknowledged the 
force of what the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, and asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. As it was the principle, 
and not the individual, they wished to 
protest against, he hoped, however, some 
other Member would move the reduction 
of another portion of the Vote. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was the general 
opinion that the Local Government Board 
in Ireland worked badly, and that Sir 
Alfred Power was a dictator. He 
should like to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the amount of the salary of 
some of the officials who did nothing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that the Trea- 
sury ought to have proposed even a 
larger reduction. There were included 
salaries for the schoolmasters ard mis- 
tresses in Ireland. It would be well if 
the sums voted for the education of 
pauper children could be included in the 
Education Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRAY moved— 

“That the Vote be reduced by the sum of 

£1,200, for the salary of the Hon. Mr. Bellew, 
one of the Commissioners.” 
Following at some distance the example 
of the Government in reducing the num- 
ber of sinecures, he hoped to have their 
support. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary had not denied that this 
official did nothing for his salary. He 
did nothing but write a few letters, and 
he challenged the right hon. Baronet 
to contradict that statement. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £93,984, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland.” —(Mr. Gray.) 

Captain NOLAN wished to say that 
many items might also be included in 
the English Education Vote. 

Mr. BUTT hoped that something 
would be done to re-consider the state 
of this Department. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 156: Majority 122.—(Div. List, 
No. 231.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS BILL. 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Lord John Manners.) 
[BILL 212.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved that 
the Bill be now read a second time, the 
object of which was to facilitate the 
transmission of money through the post 
by means of postal notes. ‘ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Lord John Manners.) 


Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK objected to a 
measure of so novel and important a 
character being proceeded with at one 
o’clock in the morning, when there was 
nobody present to discuss it. He moved 
the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. C. B. DENISON supported the 
Motion for Adjournment, declaring that 
the Bill, if passed, would upset all the 
legislation on which the Bank of Eng- 
land rested, and allow postage notes of 
any value under £5 to circulate from 
hand to hand, guaranteed by all the se- 
curity which the State had to offer. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER assented to the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Bixz 233.] 
(Mr. M‘Lagan, Sir William Sterling Maxwell, 
Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. John Maitland.) 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th July], ‘‘ That 
the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Bill be now taken into considera- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that changes had been made in the 
measure by the House of Lords, by 
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been altered. When the Bill left this 
House the sole right to the game was 
vested in the tenant, as it was in Eng- 
land; but now, as the Bill came back 
to them, the sole right to the game was 
the landlord’s, by presumption of law. 
He complained of that alteration, and 
wished to know why Scotland was to be 
debarred from a privilege which had 
been given to England in the year 1831? 
As the Bill now stood, it would be very 
easy to evade it. Another change of 
some importance in the Bill was the 
striking out of that part of the 4th 
clause relating to game harboured on 
the estates of the lessor. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber would have an opportunity of 
speaking to the Amendments as they 
arose. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
to disagree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN urged that the Amend- 
ments made by the other House made 
no practical difference. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
thought that the alterations would not 
affect the Bill, and he was prepared to 
support them. 


Motion negatived. 


Lords Amendments agreed to, as far 
as the Amendment, in page 2, line 22. 


Amendment, in page 2, line 25, to 
leave out from the word ‘‘ game,”’ to the 
word ‘‘in,” in line 26, and insert the 
words ‘‘to which the lessor may have 
reserved or retained the sole right,’’ the 
next Amendment, read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.” 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
the rejection of the Amendment. 

Mr. MARK STEWART seconded 
the Motion. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN defended the altera- 
tions which had been made in the Bill, 
and pointed out that it had only been 
changed back to what really was its 
original form. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 68 ; Noes 
8: Majority 60,—(Div, List, No. 232.) 


{Jury 18, 1877} 
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Subsequent Amendments agreed to, 
with Amendments, and with a Conse- 
quential Amendment to the Bill. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th July, 1877. 


MINUTES}—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Forfeiture Relief * (20), discharged ; General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation ra * (137); 
Saint Stephen’s Green rw he (134). 

Committee—Universitities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (re-comm.) (138-136). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Order (Sewage) * (136) ; General Police 
and Piprovonids (Scotland) B Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Glasgow) * (135) ; Colonial For- 
tifications * (133). 

Report—Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Artisans and Labourers 
Dwellings) * (139). 


SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
OBSERVATION. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
announced that the Rev. E. Hermann 
Cross—to whose appointment by the 
Lord Chancellor to St. Michael’s, Lewes, 
he had called attention a few days back 
—had severed his connection with thie 
Society of the Holy Cross, and desired, 
on behalf of the parishioners of St. 
Michael’s, to thank the Lord Chancellor 
and the Bishop of Chichester for having 
used their influence to this desirable 
end. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL—(Nos. 114, 138.) 

(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 
House in Committee (on Re-commit- 

ment), according to Order. 
Preliminary. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Commissioners. 
Clauses 3 to 6 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 
Duration: Proceedings. 
Clauses 7 to 10 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 
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Statutes for Universities and Colleges. 


Clauses 11 to 14 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 15 (Provision for education, 
religion, &c.) 

Eart GRANVILLE rose to move the 
addition of the words— 

“ And. that they (the Commissioners) shall 
make or continue such provision as they think 
necessary for the purposes of religious instruc- 
tion and worship in the University or College ; 
and after making such provision they shall, as 
regards all University or College emoluments or 
offices, have regard to the insuring, and shall 
make such statutes as are necessary for the in- 
suring the same being conferred according to 
personal merit and fitness ; and (except in so far 
as is requisite for the purposes of religious in- 
struction and worship) none of the tests, condi- 
tions, or obligations. referred to in the third 
section of the Universities Tests Act, 1871, or 
in the provisoes thereto, shall be imposed or con- 
tinued as part of the conditions of eligibility to 
or of tenure of any University or College emolu- 
ment or office.” 


This Amendment was the same as that 
which he proposed last year, and which 
was then rejected. The numbers of the 
division on that occasion, however, com- 
pared with the normal majority which 
generally supported the Government, 
showed that his proposal was not viewed 
with great disfavour by the House; and 
although the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) who then had, as now, 
charge of the Bill, took high ground in 
dbjecting to the whole of the proposal to 
remove clerical restrictions, he proposed 
and carried at a subsequent stage of the 
Bill an Amendment which he claimed to 
be considered as a partial concession to 
his (Earl Granville’s) views. The sta- 
tistics connected with the clerical Fel- 
lowships were somewhat complicated 
as regarded both Universities, and he 
should not refer to them further than 
was necessary to explain his case. At 
Cambridge there were, in'one sense of 
the word, only 13 Clerical Fellowships— 
Fellowships to which from the first 
clergymen alone were eligible. But 
there were 52 Fellowships which must 
be held by clergymen; the difference 
being that the 13 were definite Fellow- 
ships, not liberated by any number of 
other Fellowships being held by clergy- 
men. But, beyond the 52, the vast ma- 
jority of Fellowships were subject to 
clerical restrictions. He was told—but 


he spoke subject to the correction of the 
noble Duke the Chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity of Cambridge—that there were 
850 Fellowships at Cambridge, of which 
52 were clerical, 99 open, 16 lay, and 183 
neither clerical nor strictly open, but 
open Fellowships, the tenure of which 
was limited by a clerical privilege. In 
short, at Oambridge there were 115 
Fellowships not subject to clerical re- 
strictions, and 235 subject to them. At 
Oxford the case was this—There were 
nine Clerical Fellowships at Queens’, at 
Lincoln they were all so but two, at 
Brasenose there were six; at St. John’s, 
and some others, only one-third might 
be held by laymen; at Christ Church, 
out of 26 forming the Governing Body, 
only seven could be laymen. There 
were in Oxford 116 clerical Fellowships, 
with a larger number affected by clerical 
restrictions. There were three ways in 
which the Clerical Fellowships to which 
he had adverted worked. In the first 
place, there were those to which only 
men who were already in Holy Orders 
could be elected. This, of course, greatly 
limited competition ; because, as a rule, 
men were elected to Fellowships at an 
earlier age than it was competent for 
them to enter into Orders. In the 
second place, there were Fellowships to 
which candidates might be elected who, 
although not in Orders, made a declara- 
tion of theirintention to take Holy Orders. 
This was a premium on making such de- 
clarations, limiting competition in a 
considerable but less degree than the 
first. In the third place, men might be 
elected to Fellowships which were va- 
eated if the holder did not take Orders 
within, say, three or some other limited 
numberof years. This limited the com- 
petition without ensuring that the man 
elected should go into orders. An abuse 
arose out of it, popularly called “ going 
in on the three years’ system.” The 
question to which he wished to draw the 
attention of their Lordships was this :— 
Were the Clerical Headships and Clerical 
Fellowships advantageous to the Fellow 
himself, to the College, to the Church of 
England, or to the community at large ? 
He believed they were not. As regarded 
the young man who was a candidate for 
the Fellowship, it was absolutely in- 
jurious. A pecuniary temptation was 
offered to him to accept with indifference 
a test which ought to be accepted only 
after long and due consideration—the 
important step of devoting themselves 
to the Christian ministry—and, while it 
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acted as a quasi-bribe to some, it acted 
as a discouragement to others who were 
more scrupulous. They dreaded the 
imputation of having been influenced 
by the temptation of a Fellowship 
easily obtained, and they mistrusted 
their own motives in becoming a candi- 
date. These conditions were injurious 
to the Colleges, because they narrowed 
their power of selecting the best men 
for teachers. When he spoke on this 
point on the second. reading, some Mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench deprecated 
the notion that Clerical Fellowships were 
in any degree inferior to Lay Fellows. 
He was not able to give any opinion as 
to how the case might be now ; but that 
that should be a normal rule appeared 
to beimpossible. Was it likely that in 
the long run men who beat only a limited 
number of competitors should be equal 
to those who had beaten the whole 
world ? It was notorious that many of 
our most able scholars had been pre- 
cluded from offering themselves as can- 
didates by these clerical restrictions. He 
was told that, on an average, where 
four or five competed for a Clerical Fel- 
lowship, 18 or 20 competed for one which 
was open. As to Headships, it was often 
most injurious. There were not unfre- 
quently more than one man who were 
pre-eminent in merit, who were passed 
over, when a much inferior candidate 
was by that rule necessarily chosen for 
a position which ought to have great 
influence both on the College and the 
University. As to the advantage which 
the Church of England derived from 
the system, he had only to repeat what 
he had already said as to the encourage- 
ment which that system gave to the in- 
different prematurely to enter a holy 
profession, and the discouragement 
which it placed upon some of the most 
scrupulous and conscientious. It might 
be said that if they abolished these 
Clerical Fellowships, there would not be 
a sufficient supply of candidates for 
Orders. But the right rev. Prelate who 
presided over the diocese of Oxford gave 
his opinion last year that the number 
of candidates for Holy Orders would not 
be diminished at all by such a proceed- 
ing. As to the community at large, was 
it not desirable, while they provided for 
due religious instruction on the one hand, 
that they should endeavour, on the other, 
to obtain the best men possible for the 
government and teaching of the Univer- 
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sities? And whereas it was desirable 
for the community at large, as well as 
for the Universities themselves, that 
these important institutions should be of 
a national character, did they contri- 
bute to that end, when they reserved 
more than one-half of the prizes for a 
limited class of one denomination, exclud- 
ing all the laity of that great deno- 
mination and the whole of those who 
did not conform to the doctrines of 
the Church of England? What were 
the arguments against his proposal ? 
The argument held last. year by the 
noble Marquess in charge of the Bill— 
but which he was not aware was held by 
any other Member of the Government— 
was that the present system was good 
in itself, because it was necessary to 
eheck the progress of atheism in the 
University. [The Marquess of SatispurY 
dissented.] The noble Marquess dis- 
carded the argument of its being ad- 
vantageous to the Church of England ; 
he stated it was necessary in the 
cause of religion itself. Now, if that 
argument was sound, in order to be con- 
sistent with it, instead of at a subsequent 
stage giving up the Headships of Col- 
leges, as he had since done, to the tender 
mercies of the Commissioners, the noble 
Marquess ought rather to have saved 
the Clerical Fellows from the possibility 
of being tampered with by that body. 
But was the argument sound? Had it 
never been used before? When it was 
proposed some years ago to relieve young 
men of 16, 17, and 18 years of age from 
the necessity of pledging their faith in 
the most solemn manner to the compli- 
cated theological details of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, was it not urged that such 
a relief would at once introduce atheism 
into the University ? Could anyone say 
that, whatever might be the freedom of 
religious discussion at the Universities 
at the present time, atheism had been 
in the least promoted by the admission 
of Nonconformists to them? He was 
told on the highest authority that that 
was not the case. On the other hand, 
if freethinking had increased in the 
University of Oxford, could it be denied 
that increase had been coincident with 
that extension and development of cle- 
rical degrees which had occurred during 
the last quarter of a century? If the 
evil existed, the remedy in new and 
greater doses had not proved to be effi- 
cacious. He was not one who was ready 
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to admit that all sincere, moral, and re- 
ligious feeling was monopolized by the 
Clergy, however estimable that profes- 
sion might be. There was one con- 
sideration with regard to the Clerical 
Fellows, and the moral and religious 
influence which they might be supposed 
to exercise from being on the Governing 
Body of the Colleges, which ought not to 
be overlooked. They were not, as a rule, 
clergymen who had’ training in the 
ema work of their profession. They 

ad not the experience of men and 
things, looking at them from a religious 
point of view, which clergymen holding 
cures in London, in our provincial towns, 
and some of the large rural parishes had. 
A portion of them laboured, often un- 
justly, under the imputation of having 
yielded to the pecuniary temptation 
offered by the Fellowships to enter into 
Holy Orders. Others were more full of 
questions of dogma than of practical 
religious and moral life. Some. were 
apt to attach great and undue import- 
ance to the rights and obligations of the 
priesthood—a state of things which 
tended to repel rather than attract a 
large proportion of the Undergraduates; 
while it, perhaps, influenced in a manner 
which might not altogether be whole- 
some asmall portion of intellectual and 
conscientious men. Was it not con- 
ceivable that the influence of a layman 
of ability and of sincerely religious 
views at the Head of a College or be- 
longing to its Governing Body might 
not have a much greater influence from 
the very fact of its being more readily 
and with less suspicion accepted by the 
general body of young men? But all 
that argument, whatever it might be 
worth, rather assumed that his Amend- 
ment would exclude the clerical element 
from the Fellowships of the University. 
He believed it would do no such thing. 
If it was contended that it would do so, 
it must then be admitted that those who 
were in orders Or intended to enter them 
were inferior in ability and intellectual 
training. There were now men intended 
for the Church who honoris causé com- 
peted for the open Fellowships. There 
were others who had obtained such open 
Fellowships who subsequently entered 
into Holy Orders, although under no 
obligation to do so. The number of 
these would necessarily increase with 
the abolition of Clerical Fellowships. 
Such men were more likely to use real 


Earl Granville 
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influence than those to whom some sus- 
picion of inferiority attached. But there 
was another objection to his Amend- 
ment which, if he might judge from 
what had happened in “another place,” 
was likely to be urged in their Lord- 
ships’ House—that, without defending 
the present state of things, the question 
of Clerical Headships and of Clerical 
Fellowships ought to be left to the un- 
restricted judgment of the Commis- 
sioners. Now, he had nothing to say 
against the present composition of the 
Commission. In some he had the highest 
confidence—and he had heard objections 
made to one of the two names which 
had been added which on good autho- 
rity he believed to be not well founded. 
There was one thing which he regretted, 
but to which he did not wish to attach 
undue importance. It was that there 
was no Commissioner who had not been 
a member of the University. A little 
fresh blood might have been of use. But 
he had confidence that the present Com- 
mission would discharge their duties 
with prudence and liberality; and he 
had therefore not raised any objection 
to the wide discretion that had been 
given them to deal with all the details 
of finance and of University teaching 
and discipline. But the point raised by 
his Amendment was not one of practical 
details requiring special knowledge. It 
was one of principle—one with which 
Parliament was competent to deal, one 
on which it was bound to give some in- 
dication of its views to the Commis- 
sioners, and one the responsibility of 
which it was not entitled to shift from 
its own shoulders to those of the Com- 
mission. In asking the House to do 
that he was not without authority; and 
he could not be accused of wantonly 
proposing an injury to the Church or to 
the University. The most rev. Primate, 
although he preferred leaving the matter 
to the Commissioners, stated last year 
that he apprehended no danger from 
such a change. Another Member of the 
Episcopal Bench said the same thing. 
A Petition was presented to ‘another 
place” in favour of such an Amend- 
ment which was signed at Oxford by 
four heads of Colleges, one acting Head, 
nine Professors, 96 Fellows, 11 class 
Fellows, all resident ; 45 College tutors, 
and 44 lecturers. Among the above 
were to be found 82 clergymen. The 
great majority of those who signed a 
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counter memorial were clergymen. He 
trusted he had‘said enough to show that 
he had some reason and some authority 
in favour of the course which he pro- 
osed to their Lordships; and although, 
if Her Majesty’s Government opposed 
it, he had no chance of a majority, he 
trusted that there would be, as there 
had been to a remarkable degree in 
‘another place,” evidence of no in- 
considerable feeling on the part of 
their Lordships being in favour of the 


proposal 
An Amendment moved, 


To add at the end of the clause the following 
words (‘‘and they shall make or continue such 
provision as they think necessary for the pur- 

ses of religious instruction and worship in the 
Dniversity or College; and after making such 
provision, they shall, as all University 
or College emoluments or offices, have regard to 
the ensuring and shall make such statutes as 
are necessary for the ensuring the same being 
‘conferred according to personal merit and ;fit- 
ness; and (except in so far as is requisite for 
the purposes of religious instruction and wor- 
ship) none of the tests, conditions, or obligations 
referred to in the third section of the Univer- 
sities Tests Act, 1871, or in the provisoes there- 
to, shall be imposed or continued as part of the 
conditions of eligibility to or of tenure of any 
University or College emolument or office.””)— 
(The Earl Granville.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
commenced his speech by reciting the 
number of clerical Fellowships which 
existed in the two Universities, and 
dwelt upon that consideration with some 
earnestness. Again, he dwelt upon 
their unequal distribution, and upon 
other details affecting the mode in which 
this principle was applied in the Uni- 
versities. ie (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) was not careful to answer him 
upon that matter, because it really had 
no connection with the Motion he had 
made. In this Bill they placed the 
most absolute confidence in the Com- 
mission. They gave them the power of 
dealing with Clerical Fellowships as 
well as all other Fellowships—that was 
to say, of determining whether there 
were too many in particular Colleges for 
the purposes which the statutes had in 
view : and they gave them the power in 
extreme cases—he did not expect they 
would ever exercise it—of dispensing 
with Clerical Fellowships in any parti- 
cular College altogether. But what the 
noble Earl proposed by his Amendment 
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was not to reform any evil which he 
pointed out. What he proposed to do 
was to take this question out of the 
general category of all the questions 
mentioned in the Bill, and to make it 
an exception to the mode in which they 
dealt with the Commission; upon this 
point, and upon this point only, they 
were not to trust the Commission—upon 
this point, and upon this point only, 
they were themselves to enter into de- 
tails from which they had otherwise ab- 
stained, and say that they would force a 
particular policy upon the Commission, 
whether the Commission thought it wise 
or not. Considering the great legal 
advice which the noble Earl and his 
friends probably had the advantage of 
employing, he was rather surprised at 
the words in which the noble Karl pro- 
posed to carry out the object he had in 
view. He told them that he proposed 
to enact, in the first place, that no 
office or emolument should be held at 
any University or College on any other 
terms but those of personal merit and 
fitness. Now, those words ‘personal 
merit and fitness” had obtained a 
technical meaning. They were inserted 
in the statute of 1854, and were the 
basis on which rested that system of 
open competition by which all Fellow- 
ships in the University of Oxford were 
given. But they were used with refer- 
ence to the system of local preferences 
which then existed to a great extent; 
and in that sense the words “ personal 
merit and fitness,’ on a competitive 
examination, had a very distinct mean- 
ing. They were applied to Fellowships 
alone. But now the noble Earl pro- 
posed to apply them to all offices or 
emoluments in a University or OCol- 
lege. That would include such emolu- 
ments as, for instance, the Bampton 
Lectureship, and if the noble Earl’s 
Motion were agreed to, the Bampton 
Lecturer would have to be elected by 
competitive examination. He was not 
sure that that was not the noble Earl’s 
meaning, as his speech betrayed such an 
intense belief in competitive examina- 
tion. The noble Earl repeatedly dwelt 
upon the evils of Clerical Fellowship, 
because, he said, if they were not first 
in competitive examination, inferior men 
for the purposes of College Government 
would necessarily be preferred to supe- 
rior men. Now, the foundation of that 


philosophy was that the effort of memory 
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required in order to obtain the first 
place in a competitive examination was 
a guarantee that a man had all the 
moral virtues and other qualifications 
enabling a man to become a governor 
of men. That was an idea which the 
noble Earl shared with few people at 
the present day. Having made so 
sweeping an enactment, the noble Earl 
proposed to provide an exception which 
was equally sweeping and very vague. 
He said, “‘ except in so far as is requisite 
for purposes of religious instruction and 
worship.” Now, of course those words 
were as vague as possible; because a 
person who believed thoroughly in the 
advantage of having a clerical element 
in the education and government of 
youth would say that the whole of the 
existing system was requisite ‘‘ for the 
purpose of religious instruction and 
worship.” He was quite sure that the 
proposal of the noble Earl would cause 
great difficulties to the Commissioners 
and great heart-burnings in the Uni- 
versities. The words proposed by the 
noble Earl would, he thought, to the 
ordinary reader bear the meaning that 
the noble Earl would not allow any 
emolument or office to be connected 
with Holy Orders unless in a particular 
case religious instruction and worship 
could not be carried on without it. 
Now, the first thing which he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would press 
upon their Lordships was to consider 
the question with reference to the whole 
doctrine of endowments. Undoubtedly 
in the present day we had dealt much 
more freely with endowments than our 
forefathers would have done; but we had 
always desired to maintain, at least as 
far as the change in circumstances would 
allow, the same regard to the intention 
of those from whom the endowments 
originally came. Now, if there was one 
thing certain about these endowments, 
it was that the foremost object in the 
minds of all the donors was the promo- 
tion of religious instruction and worship. 
That was true not only in the old Roman 
Catholic times—we had Colleges founded 
since the Reformation, and a number of 
lectureships; and he might say that in 
the great majority of cases the prime 
object of the Founder was religious in- 
struction. Well, now, what was pro- 
posed? Notthat their Lordships should 
alter and modify according to the wants 
of the day the original provisions of 
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those from whom these foundations 
came, but that they should take the 
whole of them and say that the one 
thing they would not allow was that 
there should be required any religious 
element in the government and guar- 
dianship of youth. Why, the Founders 
would have recoiled from any such pro- 
posal. Their Lordships conld not deal 
with this question according to ths exi- 
gency or fancy of the moment, and ima- 
gine that they had done withit. It would 
beget a long line of similar measures in 
future. With respect to endowments, 
in dealing with this question they must 
determine the principle on which they 
could regard the wishes of the Founders ; 
and they would find that if they aecepted 
the proposal of the noble Earl they would 
not merely modify the terms, but diame- 
trically contradict and overrule the whole 
spirit with which these foundations were 
established from the earliest to the latest 
ages; and they would find that the 
precedent would cling to endowments in 
future. They were driven to accept one 
of two alternatives—either to accept the 
principle laid down by the noble Earl, 
by which endowments would be ren- 
dered altogether untrustworthy or im- 
possible, or to take at the bidding of a 
very advanced Party their very advanced 
view of the value and utility of ministers 
of religion. He pressed upor the House 
this question of endowments, because it 
was one which, in dealing with the Uni- 
versities, necessarily came before them, 
and to prevent precedents on this subject 
being made for the future. They must 
not, however, regard this question merely 
as being one of endowments. These 
were living institutions, each having a 
certain work to do, and performing it 
nobly and successfully. They were great 
national institutions, existing not for 
their own sake, but for that of the nation 
which benefited by them ; and they were 
institutions in which the cultivated classes 
of this country received their highest 
education. If these Colleges were the 
educational establishments of the coun- 
try, those who held the Fellowships were 
—if he might use the expression with 
bated breath, lest any such might be 
present — the schoolmasters of those 
educational establishments ; and what it 
was proposed to the House to say was, 
that while every other qualification might 
be required by the Commissioners with 
read to these schoolmasters, the one 
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which should not be required of them 
was that they should be ministers of re- 
ligion. He wanted to know how such 
legislation as that would be regarded by 
the parents of this country? The Com- 
missioners might constitute their Go- 
verning Bodies as they pleased. They 
might determine that one Fellow should 
possess a certain amount of mathematical 
learning—they might—although he did 
not recommend that they should do so— 
require that a particular Fellowship 
should be held by a Q.C., in order that 
the study of the law might be properly 
superintended—or they might require 
that another should be held by a physi- 
cian who should superintend the study 
of the science of medicine; but over 
one branch of study they were to have 
no power and no jurisdiction; they 
were to be forbidden to require that 
those who were to have the guardianship 
of the morality and the discipline of the 
Colleges should be qualified for exer- 
cising such office by having entered into 
Holy Orders. What would the parents 
of this country think of such an arrange- 
ment? Their Lordships must not merely 
ask themselves what their own opinion 
on the subject was. They must think of 
themselves, when dealing with the great 
educational establishments of the nation, 
as representing the great constituency of 
parents. What did the parents them- 
selves do in this matter? Did they 
carefully avoid employing the clergy in 
educating their children? Did they seek 
lay teachers in preference to ministers 
of religion? Did they regard the latter 
as though they were something danger- 
ous, and to be avoided? Did they de- 
sire that teachers should be selected for 
them by competitive examination, or did 
they prefer to have a clergyman whom 
they trusted? Whatever might have 
been the progress of our views, this, at 
least, remained unchanged—that the 
parents all over the country—at least, in 
the vast majority of cases — selected 
ministers of religion to superintend the 
education of their sons.- But their Lord- 
ships were now asked to say that the 
Commissioners should not have power 
to do that which the parents forced upon 
the schools by the law of supply and 
demand, and that to entrust a ines 
with the education of children was so 
horrible a thing, that Parliament could 
not permit it to be done. It was ne- 


cessary also to keep in view the interests 
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of the Colleges in this matter. The 
Colleges had no longer a monopoly 
of education at the Universities. A 
new College had sprung up—and not 
only a new College, but a race of non 
adsoripti, who were increasing so rapidly 
in numbers as to compete with the old 
Colleges. What had been the tendency 
in this matter? Their Lordships were 
aware that a College had lately been 
erected on a totally different system on 
account of this very danger of Parlia- 
mentary interference, and that in it the 
superintendence of education by the 
clergy and laymen deeply interested in 
religion was secured in such a manner 
that Parliament had no power to inter- 
fere. He did not say whether that sys- 
tem was right or wrong; but what he 
wished to point out was that the Col- 
lege was marvellously successful, its 
rooms being filled as fast as they could 
be constructed. Was this not a proof 
that the old Colleges were in danger 
from a competition which might reduce 
them from the high position which they 
had hitherto occupied, and that that 
competition would be strengthened by 
such legislation as their Lordships were 
now asked to approve? He therefore 
urged that for the sake of the Colleges 
themselves their Lordships ought not to 
take this power of appointing clergymen 
to Fellowships out of the hands of the 
Commissioners; but should leave it to 
them to determine to what extent and 
under what conditions and modifications 
the system of Clerical Fellowships should 
continue to exist. Before he sat down 
he wished to draw their Lordships’ at- 
tention to another matter that would be 
involved by putting this exceptional 
provision into the Bill. If this had 
been a measure full of details, and if it 
had gone carefully into every subject, 
there might have been no special insult 
involved to any particular class, or to 
any particular set of opinions, by enact- 
ing that Clerical Fellowships should no 
longer continue to exist ; but by having 
carefully abstained all through the Bill 
from entering into any sort of detail, 
and by having left the Commissioners 
entirely free except on this point, a special 
brand was placed upon the Clergy, and 
their Lordships must consider how the 
Clergy and the Laity of the country 
would look upon what was so marked 
an exhibition of legislative displeasure. 





It was a very dangerous thing, as the 
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experience of this and of other countries 
had shown, to attempt to interfere by 
legislative action with religious influ- 
ences, the only result being that the 
religious influences became more anta- 
gonistic, more narrow, and more power- 
ful. The strength of the Clergy of the 
Church of England up to this time had 
been that they had been with the Laity 
subjects of a common Sovereign and 
fellow-countrymen with them of a com- 
mon country, and that therefore they 
had never been marked out as a special 
class. But noone could doubt that in 
some degree at least this state of things 
was not so conspicuous as it was a few 
years ago; and it might be that the 
constant legislation of Parliament during 
the past quarter of a century had driven 
the Clergy to herd together and to ren- 
der them less subject to the influences 
of the sentiments and the feelings which 
were common to us all. Nothing could 
be more dangerous to the interests of 
religion than that the Clergy should be 
segregated into a body apart from the 
rest of us. But if we were to avoid 
that, we must avoid expressions of 
hostility and ill-will towards them such 
as this exceptional legislation, and their 
Lordships must avoid recording in the 
Statute Book that the influence of the 
Clergy was an evil tobe put down. He 
therefore earnestly hoped their Lord- 
ships would refuse to accept this clause, 
which would increase the danger he had 
adverted to, and would widen the chasm 
between the Clergy and the Laity, while 
it would overweight the Colleges in 
their competition with other sources of 
learning, and would render them less fit 
to fulfil their high duty, which up to 
this time they had fulfilled with such 
brilliant and admirable results, to the 
best interests of the nation at large. 
THe Eart or MORLEY said, the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) had objected to the word ‘‘emolu- 
ment” as covering a great many things, 
which he was certain his noble Friend 
who had moved the Amendment never 
intended it to cover. But the question 
at issue was not one of detail, but of 
principle; and it was not fair to the 
Commissioners, nor was it consistent 
with the dignity of Parliament, to leave 
to the discretion of the Commissioners a 
question like this—which was not only a 
question of principle, but of very im- 
portant principle. Upon such a ques- 
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tion it was of the utmost importance 
that the voice of Parliament on the 
point should be so distinct as to guide 
the Commissioners in the task which 
they had to perform. The speech of the 
noble Marquess in charge of the Bill 
seemed to have underlying it a misun- 
derstanding of the motives which ac- 
tuated the noble Earl whose Amendment 
was under consideration. As far as he 
could see there was no ground for the 
suggestion that the Amendment pro- 
posed would involve either an insult 
upon, or a segregation of the clergy. 
The Amendment was one of comprehen- 
sion, and not of exclusion. It did not 
exclude the clerical Fellow; all it did 
abolish was the compulsory restriction 
of Holy Orders. The noble Marquess 
had proceeded to refer to the subject of 
endowments; but if the doctrine laid 
down by the noble Marquess were car- 
ried into effect in legislation generally, 
hardly any changes whatever would be 
made in the Universities. If anything 
affected endowments it was the Tests 
Act, and the corollary of that Act was 
the Amendment now proposed by his 
noble Friend. The Clerical Fellowships 
confused, in a most objectionable man- 
ner, the two objects sought to be at- 
tained by the Amendment—namely, the 
qualifications for the Fellowships and 
provision for religious services and reli- 
gious education. But the Amendment, 
if passed, while it made ample provi- 
sion for religious teaching in the Uni- 
versities, would have the effect simply 
of providing that the men elected to 
Fellowships should, before election, have 
shown themselves to be possessed of 
merit. If, therefore, clerical members 
of the Universities presented themselves 
for examination and proved that they 
were competent, they would have equal 
chances of Fellowships with any of the 
other candidates who might desire simi- 
lar positions. The noble Marquess, he 
must venture to say, had a rather low 
idea of those whom he had endeavoured 
to defend, if he thought the clergy would 
seldom possess sufficient personal merit 
and fitness for Fellowships. He could 
not help thinking that the adoption of 
the proposal as it stood in the Bill would 
be disadvantageous to the Universities, 
to the Church, and to the country at 
large, and he hoped their Lordships 
would accept his noble Friend’s Amend- 
ment, 
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Tur BisHor or LONDON said, he did 
not doubt the capacity of the Commis- 
sioners to deal with this question; but, 
in his view, there were but two ways in 
which the forms and services of the 
Church and religious instruction could 
be secured in the Colleges—that was, 
either by College chaplains, or by clerical 
Fellows. He thought no Member of 
their Lordships’ House would be pre- 
pared to say that it would be wise to 
entrust the religious instruction in the 
Universities to chaplains who were not 
Fellows. It was not to be supposed that 
the influence of a chaplain so appointed 
would equal that of a clerical Fellow 
who had won his Fellowship by merit. 
He admitted that inconvenience might 
arise out of the present system, and it 
was possible that a young man might 
now and then take Holy Orders from 
the low motive referred to—that of 
keeping their Fellowships. Such cases 
were, however, rare; it might be that 
sometimes men were admitted into the 
Governing Body of a College by reason 
of this restriction who were of somewhat 
inferior acquirements to others; but this 
evil, whatever it was, was not to be 
weighed against the evil which would 
result from leaving the Colleges at times 
without any religious instruction to be 
given by one who, from his position and 
character, and for the honours he had 
won, was calculated to have influence 
with those whom he taught. The state 
of the case would, he believed, be better 
if, instead of religious Fellowships, the 
Colleges were provided with thelogical 
Fellowships. Theology was a science, 
and the University of Oxford had no 
less than six Professors to teach it. If 
Mathematics had its Fellowships, why 
should not Theology also? He trusted 
their Lordships would not accept the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. The 
Bill provided the Commissioners with 
ample powers, and surely it would be 
wiser, instead of laying down a hard- 
and-fast principle, to allow them to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction and 
worship of the Colleges in such way as 
to them might seem best ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD hoped that 
the fears entertained by the right rev. 
Prelate were not generally entertained 
by their Lordships. The right rev. Pre- 
late would see that, under the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, the Commis- 
sioners would be at liberty to retain as 
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many Clerical Fellowships as they pleased 
for the purpose, but only for the pur- 
pose metitioned in the Proviso. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), maintaining and exalting 
the discretion of the Commissioners, left 
them free to retain a certain number of 
those Fellowships, while he evidently 
desired that they should do away with 
an unstated number of them in cases 
where they considered the number to be 
too many. His noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) on the other hand, stated the 
reasons owing to which the Commis- 
sioners would be at liberty to retain 
whatever number of those Fellowships 
they might think fit. The noble Mar- 
quess desired a certain number of these 
Fellowships to be retained in order to 
counteract the sceptical and anti-Chris- 
tian elements. That was a ground which 
they on that side of the House were not 
able to take up. Their wish was to 
provide for religious teaching and wor- 
ship in the Colleges, and that done, that 
the residue of the clerical Fellowships 
should be thrown open. The arguments 
argued by the noble Marquess against 
the Amendment came on too late—the 
greater part would apply quite as much 
to the abolition of tests as to the reten- 
tion of these Fellowships. A great many 
members of the Church of England en- 
tertained strong objections to the reten- 
tion of these clerical Fellowships, even 
supposing the Universities had remained 
open exclusively to members of the 
Church of England. But now that they 
had ceased to be purely ecclesiastical 
institutions — now that the law had 
thrown them open to all comers—he 
submitted it was too late to use the 
arguments they had heard from noble 
Lords opposite. When Parliament had 
done what it had for the Universities— 
when it had thrown them open to all 
Englishmen, irrespective of creed or 
Church—he submitted it was in the 
highest degree inconsistent to require 
that any of the holders of offices or 
emoluments within them should not only 
be members of one particular Church, 
but that the acceptance of Holy Orders 
in that Church should be made the 
absolute condition for the retention of a 
large number of the most valuable 
prizes and rewards in the Colleges. 

Tue Eart of CARNARVON said, 
the question before their Lordships had 
been so often discussed that most of the 
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arguments used were familiar to them 
all. The objections raised on the pre- 
sent occasion had not been directed so 
much against the existence of clerical 
officers in the Universities, but it had 
been asserted that these clerical Fellow- 
ships were bribes to men to enter the 
Church who would otherwise have 
chosen some other profession. That 
might have been so when two-thirds of 
the Fellowships were in the hands of 
the Clergy; but the wide opening of 
the field to laymen had removed any 
inducement there might have been to a 
man to take Holy Orders in order to 
retain his Fellowship. There were two 
questions to consider—first, whether 
any disadvantage could be shown to 
exist under the present system; and, 
secondly, whether this was the proper 
time and place to discuss the expediency 
of achange? For his part, he was not 
disposed to pitch the advantages too 
high. He was not prepared to say that 
these Fellowships were absolute guaran- 
tees or securities of a Christian educa- 
tion. What he did say was, that the 
presence of a certain number of Fellows 
who were in Holy Orders in the Govern- 
ing Body was a security—so far as in 
these things there could be any security 
—that Christianity would be a main 
consideration, and that they would exer- 
cise over the young men committed to 
their charge that influence which this 
House desired, which Parliament de- 
sired, and which undoubtedly every 
parent desired to see exercised. The 
noble Lord who preceded him (Lord 
Carlingford) spoke of the Universities 
as having long ago ceased to be ecclesi- 
astical bodies. He would venture to 
say rather that the Universities were 
still bound up with the Church of Eng- 
land, although perfectly open to Dis- 
senters; and he believed this was under- 
stood by the country to be the case. 
That being so, it was only reasonable 
that there should be some members of 
the Colleges directly connected with the 
Church of England. Their Lordships 
would remember that during the last 
few years the University of Oxford had 
established honour schools in Divinity. 
This was an additional reason for having 
a number of Fellows in Holy Orders. It 
was desirable, moreover, that the ser- 
vices of the College chapels should be 
performed by members of the Colleges, 
and not by outsiders. To go a step 
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further—he could not help thinking 
that in the mingling together of Clergy 
and Laity in the Colleges of the Uni- 
versities there had been up to this time 
a combination of the highest possible 
advantage to both. If the proposed 
Amendment were passed it would cer- 
tainly cause a considerable change. It 
would lead, if not to the entire elimina- 
tion, at all events to a great reduction 
of the clerical Fellowships. There could 
be no doubt that hitherto a very large 
—— of these Fellowships had 

een given to cultivated men, who had 
exercised an influence which could 
hardly be over-estimated ; and, for his 
part, he thought it would be wise to 
retain some security in the future, as in 
the past, that men of character and 
position were chosen as members of 
the Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 
These were reasons—indirect reasons, he 
granted—why their Lordships should 
pause before adopting the Amendment 
which had been proposed. But the 
main question involved in this discus- 
sion was, it seemed to him, whether 
they had confidence in the Commis- 
sioners who were to be appointed. It 
was admitted on both sides of the House 
that the Commissioners were men of 
eminence and well fitted to discharge the 
serious duties imposed on them. To 
them it was proposed to entrust very 
extensive powers with reference to 
discipline, study, and ciher matters. 
Now, the matter at present under con- 
sideration was a matter of detail. It 
could not be said to be of more import- 
ance than discipline or study. Why, 
then, should this one question be pre- 
judged? Why should Parliament deny 
itself the opportunity of hearing the 
Commissioners’ views upon it? Why 
should Parliament seem to imply in this 
matter a certain distrust of the judgment 
of the Commissioners? If, after hear- 
ing all the evidence, the Commissioners 
should condemn the continuance of the 
present system, well and good; there 
would be an end of the whole controversy. 
If, on the other hand, they should decide 
in favour of retaining the system, their 
Lordships would not be debarred from 
dealing with the question. The Com- 
missioners might take a middle course, 
and propose to lessen the proportion of 
the clerical Fellowships. in that event, 
as in any other, Parliament would be 
equally at liberty to re-consider the 
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whole question. Whatever might be 
the merits of the question in itself—and 
he thought the bulk of the arguments 
advanced had been rather in favour than 
against clerical Fellowships—one thing 
was clear, and that was that the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) proposed to allow 
the Commissioners the full exercise of 
their discretion, and yet at the last mo- 
ment stepped in and robbed them of 
that power—thereby implying, as he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) thought, a cer- 
tain distrust of their judgment. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, as the 
House was evidently ready for a division, 
he would only detain it for a few mo- 
ments to say that the concluding remarks 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) showed a misapprehension 
of the purport and purpose of the Amend- 
ment. The Amendment expressly left 
to the Commissioners all the powers they 
could possibly require for the purpose 
of making or continuing all the regula- 
tions necessary for proper and sufficient 
religious instruction. This Amendment 
did not abolish clerical Fellowships, be- 
cause clergymen might, by their per- 
sonal merit, obtain them against laymen; 
but it did abolish the special privileges 
given to the clergy. The question really 
was—whether this ought to be done by 
Parliament or by the Commissioners? 
Now, a great general principle was in- 
volved in this, and his noble Friend pro- 
posed, by his Amendment, to embody it 
in the Act of Parliament, leaving to the 
Commissioners full power to provide for 
the religious wants of the different Col- 
leges. To his mind that was precisely 
a question which should be settled by 
the action of Parliament. 

Tue Bisoorp or OXFORD said, he 
desired clearly to understand what the 
purpose of the Amendment was. The 
noble Viscount had said that the House 
was prepared to divide; but, unless he 
knew the meaning of that upon which 
they were going to divide, he must ne- 
cessarily vote against it. He did not 
gather from the speech of the noble Earl 
who had moved the Amendment that 
his object was what the observations of 
the noble Viscount who had just spoken 
and of the noble Earl who had preceded 
him represented it to be—namely, that 
the Commissioners should have power to 
retain as many clerical Fellowships as 
they might deem necessary for religious 
instruction and worship. If that was 
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the meaning of the Amendment, he was 
quite prepared to vote for it; but he did 
not read it in that sense. The difficulty 
which presented itself to his mind was 
this—that in certain Colleges, if the 
clerical Fellowships no longer existed, 
no clergyman—he was afraid he must 
say, no very decided Christian—would 
ever be elected. It was perfectly well 
known in the University of Oxford that 
there were some Colleges where a de- 
cidedly Christian man would not stand 
a fair chance. There were other preju- 
dices besides clerical prejudices in the 
world, and certain philosophers liked to 
have in the Colleges to which they be- 
longed a decided majority of men of their 
own opinion. Now, by keeping so many 
clerical Fellowships as were required for 
the purpose of religious instruction and 
worship, it was provided that a religious 
voice should be heard in the various 
Colleges—not that the Chaplain should 
steal in at the time of prayers, and then 
betake himself to his lodgings, but that 
there should be a clerical representative 
who could boldly assert himself. Some 
of their Lordships seemed to forget how 
very small bodies some of the Colleges 
were. They might consist of six or 
seven—a physiologist, a mathematician 
or two, and somebody else—and he did 
not know that those persons were in all 
cases proper guides for the youths who 
came up to them from school. The 
whole status of the Colleges had been 
altered—the College of the future was 
to be an Act of Parliament boarding 
school. The old character impressed 
upon the Colleges by their founders was 
changed, and a new kind of thing—Act 
of Parliament boarding houses—created, 
and they were bound to make some pro- 
vision for the Christian and moral care 
and culture of the pupils. A noble Lord 
had said that laymen ought to be as 
good Christians as clergymen; but, if 
so, such laymen would in some Colleges 
have no chance. He would not detain 
the House further than to ask for some 
explanation. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was well 
satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place—it did not appear to require 
from him many words in way of reply. 
He wished, however, to rectify an omis- 
sion he had made in stating the case ip 
respect of the Amendment. Under the 
Amendment a sufficient number of cle- 
rical Fellowships would be retained for 
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religious instruction and worship ; after 
which all Fellowships gud Fellowships 
would be open. It would, however, be 
in the discretion of the Commissioners to 
provide an additional clerical Fellowship 
or two in any of the Colleges. 


On Question? Their Lordships d- 
vided :—Contents 69 ; Not-Contents 103 : 
Majority 34. 
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Salisbury, M. De La Warr, E. 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- Pee L. 
cleuch and Queens- Crofton, L 
berry.) Delamere, L. 
Feversham, E. DeL’Isleand Dudley,L. 
Harewood, E. Denman, L. 
Harrowby, E. de Ros, L. [ Zeller.] 
Jersey, E. De Saumarez, L. 
indsey, E. Digby, L. 
Mansfield, E, Dunmore, L. (F. Dun. 
Morton, E. more.) 
Mount Edgcumbe, E. Egerton, L. 
Nelson, E. Ellenborough, L. 
Powis, E. Elphinstone, L. 
Rosslyn, E. Forbes, L. 
Stanhope, E. Foxford, L.. (E. Lime- 
Verulam, E. rick. 
Wicklow, E. Gage, V. Gage. 
Gordon of H Nes i 
Clancarty, V.(#.Clan- Grey de Radcliffe, L 
earty.) (V. Grey de Wilton.) 
Hardinge, V. Harlech, L. 
Hawarden, V. [ TZeller.] Harris, L. 
Hutchinson, (Z. Hartismere, L. (J. 
Donoughmore.) Henniker.) 
Lifford, V. Hastings, L. (E. Lou- 
Strathallan, V. doun. 
Templetown, V. Hawke, L. 
Heytesbury, L. 
Chester, L. Bp. eet = L. 
Chichester, L. Bp. Samad 7 
Ely, L. Bp. Manners, 1, 
ye a and Bristol, That L. (Ml. Conyng- 
Lincoln, L. B ag 
London, L. Bp, re % abteges 
t. Albans, L. Bp. Dicclien <, 
Winchester, L. Bp. ee ig L 
Rivers, L. 
Abinger, L. Silchester, L. (£. Long- 
Airey, L. Sor 
Alington, L Sinclair, L. 
Bagot, L. Stanley of Alderley, L 
Bolton, L. Strathn: cin L. 
Brancepeth, L. (V. Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 
oyne. Jield. 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- Talbot de Malahide, L. 
ton. Tollemache, L. 
Clanbrassill, L. (#. Ventry, L. 
Roden. Wynford, L. 
Clinton, Zouche of Haryng- 
Clonbrock, L. worth, L. 
Resolved in the Negative. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Objects of statutes for Uni- 
versity). 

Viscount HARDINGE expressed a 
hope that there would be some provision 
of a permanent character for the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts at the Universities. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
thought the suggestion of the noble 
Viscount would be well worthy of the 
consideration of the Commissioners ; and 
as those gentlemen would have the power 
of hearing evidence, he hoped his noble 
Friend would go before i and explain 


his views. 
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On Sub-section 6 (for abolishing Pro- 
fessorships or Lectureships), 
Tur Eart or POWIS said, that by 


their local examinations and lectures in 
large manufacturing towns the Uni- 
versities were breaking entirely new 
ground and were penetrating to centres 
where there were many persons pos- 
sessed of great means who were in- 
terested in promoting various branches 
of learning which had a practical ap- 
plication to manufactures and com- 
merce, and who, provided they had 
a security that their foundations would 
be carried out, would be likely to make 
very munificent gifts, either for new 
branches of science in the Universities, 
or by establishing Lectureships in those 
great centres of industry. Those persons 
being shrewd and businesslike, would 
not be disposed to give their money 
freely for such a purpose unless they 
had some such security as he had in- 
dicated. It was not simply a question 
of disregarding the intentions of the 
pious Founder, or of discouraging tes- 
tamentary benefactions; but it was a 
question of deterring persons of large 
property from making benefactions 
and creating new Professorships or 
Lectureships while alive, by gift. He 
was not aware that there was any re- 
dundancy of Professorships or Lecture- 
ships, and he had supposed the Bill to 
be intended to extend rather than to 
contract the teaching powers of the 
Universities. If it were intended to 
amalgamate existing Professorships, 
that was already effected by Sub-sec- 
tion 4; all that was desired could be 
effected without brandishing the bug- 
bear of abolition beforethem. In order 
to bring the question before the atten- 
tion of the noble Marquess he would 
move the omission of that Sub-section. 

Tue Marqusss or SALISBURY said, 
his impression was that this sub-section 
had been introduced into the Bill in the 
other House to gratify some ardent 
Liberals who were in favour of abolition 
generally. He did not, however, think 
it would be well to expunge it now 
without inquiry, He could imagine 
a case arising in which it might be de- 
sirable to combine the Lectureships in 
two Colleges. 

On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 17 to 22, incluslve, agreed to. 
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Tue Eart or MORLEY proposed, 
after Clause 22 (Union of sillegin and 
halls, or combination for education) to 
insert the following clause :— 

‘The Commissioners in statutes made by them 
may also, subject to the consent of the mejority 
of the Governing Body of a College, make pro- 
vision for the appropriation of the property of 
any College in the University of Oxford for the 
purposes of the Bodleian Library, and for that 

urpose for the complete or partial union of that 
ollege with any authority or institute in the 
University.” 
The Bodleian Library was a most mag- 
nificent institution, but the funds appro- 
priated for its es were insufficient. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, that he 
was favourable to the partial endow- 
ment of the Bodleian tiheary from the 
revenues of College referred to (All 
Souls) (supposing the principle of the 
diversion of College revenues to Univer- 
sity purposes to be generally adopted) ; 
but that he was opposed to the complete 
union of the College with any Tni- 
versity iustitution, as its Fellowships 
under the present system performed a 
useful function as encouragement to the 
study of Law and Modern History. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the object contemplated by the noble 
Earl was provided for in the 16th clause, 
which enabled the Commissioners to 
make such application of the revenues 
of the Colleges as they might think fit. 
He should not, however, object to the 
clause in a modified form, and would 
consider the matter before bringing up 
the Report. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Clauses 23 to 35, inclusive, agreed to. 


Representation of Colleges and Halls. 
Clauses 36 to 38, inclusive, agreed to. 
Schools. 
Clauses 39 to 43, inclusive, agreed to. 
Universities Committee of Privy Council. 
Clause 44 agreed to. 
Confirmation or Disallowance of Statutes. 
Clauses 45 to 50, inclusive, agreed to. 


Effect of Statutes. 
Clauses 51 and 52 agreed to. 


Alteration of Statutes. 
Clauses 53 to 55, inclusive, agreed to. , 


Reference of other Statutes to Universities 
Committee. 
Clause 56 agreed to. 








Tests Act, 1871. 
Clauses 57 to 59, inclusive, agreed to. 


Land. 
Clause 60 agreed to. 


Electoral Roll, Cambridge. 
Clause 61 agreed to. 


Schedule. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 146.) 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY—REDUCTION 
OF STAFF.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marovess or LANSDOWNE 
asked, For what reasons a reduction was 
made on the 3lst of January, 1876, in 
the number of assistants employed on 
the Ordnance Survey ? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that in the years 1874-5 
and in 1875-6 there was a considerable 
excess of expenditure for the Ordnance 
Survey over the amount voted, and the 
Treasury, not thinking it right that the 
sum granted by Parliament should be 
exceeded, was compelled to superannuate 
some of the staff employed in order to 
keep the expenditure within the Vote. 

Tae Duxe or BUCCLEUCH ob- 
served that the alteration of scale in the 
Ordnance maps was a source of great 
inconvenience. He trusted the Survey 
on the large scale would be continued. 


House adjourned at half-past Eight 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrty—considered in Committee 
—Crviz Service Estimares—Cxuass II.— 
Saaries AND Expenses or Pusiic DEPart- 
MENTS—C.Ass III.—Law anp Justice. 

Pusiic Biis—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Joint Boards) * [248], and referred to the 
Examiners. 

Committee—Report—(£20,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *. 


Third Reading—Public Loans Remission * [226] ; 
Solicitors Examination, &c,* [190], and passed. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo — 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1871—THE COUNTY OF LOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KIRK asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the peaceable and 
satisfactory state of the county of Louth, 
both from the constabulary reports and 
from the address of the going judge of 
assize to the grand jurors, this summer ; 
and considering the very satisfactory 
condition of the county for a number of 
years, whether it is his intention to re- 
move it totally from the operation of the 
Coercion Acts ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the hon. Member for Louth, I think, 
must be unaware that the proclamation 
of the whole of the county Louth, except 
the borough of Dundalk, was revoked so 
far back as the 11th February last. I 
must say that the restrictions imposed 
by this Act cannot have been severely 
felt by the hon. Member and his consti- 
tuents, seeing that the county has been 
free from its operation for five months, 
and they have not experienced any dif- 
ference. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1871 — EXTRA POLICE IN IRISH 
COUNTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KIRK asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the charges furnished 
by the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary for the maintenance of extra police 
in counties where no such extra police 
exist, and is he aware that the judges 
of assize have no option in such cases 
but to direct the grand jury in opposi- 
tion to their wishes to fiat such presenti- 
ments; if so, does he contemplate any 
change in the law ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I am not aware that any county is 
charged for extra police where no extra 
police are sent into the county. Owing 
to the number of vacancies existing in 
the Constabulary throughout Ireland, it 
may, no doubt, happen that the number 
of men actually serving in some counties 
charged with extra force may be consi- 
derably less than the total nominal force 
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of the county, including the nominal 
extra force. I think it possible that the 
law on the matter might be advan- 
tageously modified, and I had hopes 
that the Constabulary Bill which has 
just passed might have been utilized for 
dealing with it; but in the pressure of 
Business that was found impossible. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—->0-om— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONVICT PRISONS—DISCIPLINE AND 
MANAGEMENT— ADDRESS FOR A 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. PARNELL, in rising to move— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, facilities 
for the independent inspection of convict estab- 
lishments should be provided; and that it is 
expedient that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty; praying that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to inquire into the discipline 
and management of these prisons,” 

said, that in the course of the discussion 

on the Prisons Bill the subject had re- 

ceived a good deal of attention, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Home 

Secretary, intimated his opinion that 

further legislation was desirable in re- 

ference to convict establishments. The 

Prison Act of 1865 provided facilities 

for the independent inspection of county 

and borough prisons by visiting justices, 
and these facilities were retained by the 
aid of the Bill which had just received 
the Royal Assent; but no such provision 
existed in regard to convict establish- 
ments, either for independent inspection, 
or for placing any check upon the Home 
Secretary in framing rules for their 
management and discipline. After care- 
ful examination of the various Acts re- 
lating to those establishments, he had 
failed to find any provision for indepen- 
dent inspection, and it had happened 
from time to time that the complaints 
constantly made of cruelties inflicted 
upon convicts had been substantiated. 

He brought this question, therefore, 

under the notice of the House in the 

hope that the Home Secretary would 
take it into his consideration during the 

Recess, and introduce a Bill next Ses- 
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sion to correct the defects of the present 
system. He had known instances in 
which memorials setting forth the com- 
plaints made by prisoners of their treat- 
ment had been suppressed, and had 
never reached the Home Secretary. He 
knew that the inspection of prisons by 
the borough justices had not in the past 
been always very perfect; but, at the 
same time, he looked upon the provi- 
sions of the Prisons Act of this year, 
requiring the justices to form themselves 
into prison committees for the purpose 
of inspection, as very valuable, and 
trusted that some similar protection 
would be afforded to prisons in convict 
establishments. Some impartial inquiry 
into the management and discipline of 
convict establishments was absolutely 
necessary, and a satisfactory result could 
only be arrived at after hearing wit- 
nesses. It was also very desirable that 
the inquiry should include the medical 
attendance and diet of the convicts. The 
medical officers of several convict es- 
tablishments, while varying very much, 
some being far more indulgent than 
others, had reported the diet as too low 
for the labour required, and the question 
of the effects of labour on public works 
upon persons of different classes of pri- 
soners had never been satisfactory dealt 
with. In particular, the medical officers 
at Pentonville and Portland had reported 
unfavourably of the health of the con- 
victs. Hard labour was much more 
severe upon a man of education not ac- 
customed to physical exertion than upon 
a working man, and the suffering caused 
by solitary confinement was much greater 
in the case of the former than that of 
the latter, as far as he could make out. 
But the Home Secretary had power to 
limit the extent of solitary confinement 
inflicted upon any prisoner; but he 
thought that some general rules, both 
on that subject and in regard to the 
number of lashes that might be inflicted, 
should be laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Prisoners employed upon public 
works should not be over-fed ; but while 
their diet should be plain and coarse, 
they ought to have a sufficiency of 
bread ; and it was not creditable to a 
Government that their prisoners should 
be kept upon such low diet as to be 
rendered liable to pulmonary disorders. 
Being generally men of low vitality, 
they felt very keenly the effects of an 
inferior diet. The points he wished to 
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impress upon the House were, first, the 
necessity for an independent inspection 
of convict prisons by persons not under 
the influence or control of the Govern- 
ment, or in their pay. And, secondly, 
that an inquiry should be instituted by 
a Royal Commission into the discipline 
and management of those prisons. Very 
many complaints had been made of late 
years by prisoners of ill-treatment. In 
many cases the complaints had been 
substantiated, and in some instances the 
Home Secretary had been induced to 
interfere; but it was desirable that a 
Commission should inquire into the 
whole question, with a view to legisla- 
tion next Session. He could not give 
credit to all the tales they heard about 
cruelties perpetrated in convict estab- 
lishments, but they knew that in borough 
prisons cruelties of a very extraordinary 
character had occasionally been in- 
flicted; and if, in the face of the inde- 
pendent inspection of visiting justices, 
such cruelties were possible, it followed 
that cruelties of the same nature were 
much more possible in convict prisons, 
which were entirely free from independ- 
ent inspection of any kind, and in re- 
gard to which the Home Secretary was 
kept very much in the dark. In refer- 
ence to the subject, he would refer the 
House to a letter which appeared in 
The Daily Chronicle under the head of 
‘* Experiences of a Turnkey,” in which 
a case of exquisite torture was stated to 
have been witnessed by the writer in a 
provincial prison. A prisoner who had 
refused to sit for his photograph, on the 
ground that he had not been convicted, 
had his arms and legs bound tightly to 
the uprights of a ladder, and in that 
position was hoisted up by the warders 
against the walls of the prison, and left 
so until he fainted. On his recovery he 
was again hoisted up, and the same 
thing was repeated several times until 
he at last gave in. For 10 days after- 
wards the man was not able to comb 
his hair or to bend his arm. He (Mr. 
Parnell) could not say whether this 
statement was entirely true; but if even 
a portion of it was true, the Home Se- 
cretary ought to direct his attention to 
the system of inspection both of borough 
and convict prisons. In convict prisons 
a prisoner had no means of making his 
complaint known outside his prison 
walls. They were forbidden by the 
prison rules to complain to their friends, 


Mr. Parnell 
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and if they made their complaint in a 
memorial to the Home Office, that docu- 
ment was not allowed to reach the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. On 
a former occasion the Home Secretary 
brought forward statistics in which a 
comparison was made between the death 
rate in convict prisons and that of the 
London population, with a view to show 
the healthiness of the prisons; but it 
was well known that a very large amount 
of the London mortality was among in- 
fants, and there were less deaths among 
the adult population. It was, therefore, 
not correct to draw such a comparison 
between a population containing a num- 
ber of children and a number of adult 
persons. Tho hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving an Address for a Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that the hon. Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) deserved much 
credit for the great attention which he 
had devoted to this subject, and the 
earnestness and ability with which he 
advocated independent inspection in 
convict prisons. He (Mr. Whalley) 
was aware from his own personal know- 
ledge that great dissatisfaction existed 
with respect to the treatment of prison- 
ers in some gaols. Take, for instance, 
the case of a convict to whom he had 
often referred, and who was now con- 
fined in Dartmoor. He had received 
communications from many persons dis- 
charged from that prison, but being 
unauthenticated he had not troubled the 
House with them, or even communicated 
with the Home Office. Those statements 
were most startling, and if true showed 
the existence of corruption and com- 
plicity among the prison officers, and 
presented an array of difficulties which 
rendered it almost impossible for any 
one wronged to obtain redress. The 
prisoner to whom he alluded was not 
allowed to make his treatment known 
to the public. His friends, when they 
visited him, were only allowed to see 
him in an iron cage and in the presence 
of a warder. Ifa man on whose behalf 
at least half a million of people had 
megane the House could be ill-treated 

y prison officials, what must be the 
condition of other unfortunate convicts 
who had no means of making their 
grievances known? His letters were 
tampered with, and he was not allowed 
to utter a word of complaint to his 
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visitors. His treatment latterly had 
been more harsh than formerly, and it 
was therefore either too lax at one time 
or was too severe now. The Town 
Hall of Birmingham had been filled by 

ersons who went there to listen to him 
(Mr. Whalley), and yet such an expres- 
sion of public opinion was ignored by 
the Press. One would have supposed 
the Home Secretary would have desired 
to alleviate the painful anxiety of so 
many persons, and to compassionate 
their weakness by allowing access to 
the convict on the part of one of the 
jury, who lived in a condition of anguish 
because he believed there had been a 
miscarriage of justice. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. 
Member to Order, reminding him that 
he was frequently wandering from the 
Amendment he rose to second. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, if he was not 
in Order, the warmth of his feelings 
on the subject must be his excuse. The 
hon. Member went on to complain that 
the Home Secretary had not paid any 
attention to the complaints of the person 
to whom he referred, and was proceeding 
to read a letter addressed by the convict 
in question to Mr. Guildford Onslow, 
when 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS rose to 
Order, and pointed out that his conduct 
was not the subject of the Amendment 
before the Chair. 

Mr. WHALLEY submitted that the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman, so 
far as it illustrated the question before 
the House — namely, whether there 
ought to be an independent inspection 
of convict prisons—was a subject to 
which he was justified in referring. He 
contended that ample grounds had been 
shown why the House should adopt the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, facilities for the 
independent inspection of convict establishments 
should be provided; and that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that a Royal Commission be appointed to in- 
quire into the discipline and management of 
these prisons,” —(Mr. Parnell,) 


—instead thereof. 

. Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to 2 left out stand part of the 
Question,” 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he would refer to an instance that had 
come under his notice, which ought to 
have influence with the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman. An application 
was made to him by Mr. O’Donovan 
Rossa to visit Chatham Convict Prison 
from the then Home Secretary (Mr. 
Bruce). An order was obtained, but 
with certain restrictions, and this order 
he refused, unless he was permitted to 
put questions to the prisoner as to his 
treatment. This was granted. With 
the late hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Blake) he visited the convict in 

rison, several of the prison officials 

eing present. A question was put to 
O’Donovan Rossa as to whether he had 
‘een manacled for 35 days with his 
hands behind his back, and being com- 
pelled to take his food in that condition, 
one hand being loosened. It was denied 
by the deputy governor and the turn- 
keys that he had ever been manacled 
for such a time and in such a manner; 
but the chaplain was forced to admit 
that he had seen the prisoner with his 
hands tied behind his back. A book 
that should have thrown some light on 
the circumstance was not produced, and 
finally, after a second visit, an inquiry 
was instituted by the Home Secretary, 
and the statement of O’ Donovan Rossa 
was found to be quite true. He could 
but support the Motion, and all suspicion 
of ill-treatment would be removed if 
there was an opportunity allowed for 
prisoners to make their complaints 
known in convict prisons, as they would 
be in borough and county prisons by 
the Prisons Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
all this was but a repetition of the dis- 
cussion on the Prisons Bill, which had 
now happily become law. He regretted 
that cases were so often brought forward 
in that House which had not been sifted, 
and which could not therefore be denied. 
Let him take the case brought forward 
on a former occasion by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
who read a letter giving a description 
of cruel treatment in a prison close to 
London. It was not possible for the 
Secretary of State to give any answer 
to that charge at the moment. A full 
inquiry was, however, made. The whole 
matter was fully sifted, and a letter 
from the director of the prison was 
shown to the hon. Member for Leicester, 
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who expressed himself fully satisfied 
with the explanation given. The truth 
was, that the writer was suffering under 
mental delusion, and that this was the 
origin of the charge. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) had brought 
forward some anonymous charge pub- 
lished in a newspaper in the North 
which he (Mr. Cross) was unable to 
answer. It contained a long descrip- 
tion of what was supposed to have 
occurred in the prison; and the hon. 
Member had founded arguments upon it. 

Mr. PARNELL: I should not have 
mentioned this matter but that, I be- 
lieve, the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was directed to it. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
was so; but he thought it unfortunate 
that a description in an anonymous 
letter of what was supposed to have 
taken place in a prison should be read 
to the House before the matter was 
sifted. He had not been able to ascer- 
tain the name of the writer, but he 
hoped that information on the subject 
would be forwarded to him. At present 
he knew nothing of the matter, and 
therefore could not argue upon it, but 
he had no doubt an explanation would 
be forthcoming. With regard to inspec- 
tion, there was already, under ordinary 
circumstances, an inspection of county 
prisons, and there could be no reason 
why there should not be an inspection 
of convict prisons. They were going to 
establish prison boards for borough 
and county prisons, which would work 
with the visiting justices, and rules 
would be drawn up for their guidance. 
It would then be seen how they worked 
together, and he should have no fear for 
the result; nor should he have any 
objection at the proper time to the 
appointment of persons who should 
have the power to visit convict prisons. 
His opinion was that nothing was gained 
by the concealment of anything done 
under authority. If there was anything 
wrong, by all means let it be put right. 
He would not, however, accept the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Meath. 
He was willing at the same time to say 
that this question should be carefully 
considered in the course of the Recess. 
He could not throw this duty upon the 
visiting justices. They had already a 
good deal to do in the inspection of 
county prisons, and he could not ask the 
visiting justices of a particular county 


Mr, Assheton Cross 
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to undertake this task in addition to 
their present duties. He trusted, how- 
ever, that some machinery might be 
found under which persons might visit 
the convict prisons with something like 
the authority of the visiting justices of 
county prisons. He hoped that with 
that assurance the hon. Member for 
Meath would leave the matter in his 
hands, at all events, until the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament. He could not enter- 
tain the second part of the Motion, 
because it amounted to a direct censure 
upon Colonel Du Cane, the Director of 
Convict Prisons, in whom both himself 
and his Predecessors felt the greatest 
confidence. He stated in the debate on 
the Prisons Bill that it would be the 
duty of the Home Office to institute an 
examination into the treatment of all 
the prisoners in county and borough 
gaols. That inquiry, which must be 
instituted by a Commission, must extend 
to the convict prisons as well. When 
the information obtained by that Com- 
mission was before the House, there 
would be ample opportunity of judging 
whether any and what alterations should 
be made in prison treatment and disci- 
pline. There was, therefore, no reason 
why an independent Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the same 
thing. When the House met next Ses- 
sion he hoped to convince hon. Members 
that they had ample information before 
them to enable them to come to an 
accurate judgment. With regard to 
the complaint of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), he must 
remind him that it would be extremely 
invidious for the Secretary of State to 
say that one prisoner should be treated 
differently from another on account of 
his social station. All prisoners, whe- 
ther rich or poor, must be treated alike. 
He could assure the House that it was 
not likely he would forget the prisoner 
at Dartmoor, because he was so often 
reminded of him. He had made special 
inquiries as to his health and the way 
in which it was affected by his treat- 
ment, and he had received assurances 
from those in whom he felt the fullest 
confidence that there was nothing in his 
treatment to justify the slightest com- 
plaint. In consequence of the debates 
on the Prisons Bill, he thought it wise 
to visit many of these prisons, and he 
had been in four or five of them. He 
had made it a practice to see the 
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prisoners alone in their cells, and in one 
prison he saw all the prisoners. He 
did all he could to get complaints out 
of the prisoners, in regard either to 
their food or treatment, and the answers 
he got were entirely satisfactory. The 
only complaints in one gaol were two in 
number. A prisoner complained that, 
although his food was good, he could 
not get enough of it; and the second 
complaint was that a prisoner said he 
had a book on geography, and they 
would not allow him to five the maps. 
These were the only complaints he could 
screw out of the prisoners. [Mr. Par- 
NELL: Were these convict prisons ?] 
They were. One was Millbank and the 
other Pentonville. He also visited some 
of the Public Works prisons. The result 
of his inquiries was that the general 
management of convict prisons was 
satisfactory, and this would be the 
opinion of the House if they had 
examined the subject in detail. 

Coronet BERESFORD, who had 
been 18 years on the Surrey bench, 
said, the visiting magistrates of that 
county made it a rule to see each pri- 
soner alone, and to ask whether he had 
any complaint to make. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested, for the 
consideration of the Government, that 
greater uniformity of management might 
be secured if convict, as well as borough 
and county prisons, were placed under 
the control of one Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the subject had been repeatedly 
discussed in the debates on the Prisons 
Bill, and that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State had expressed it to 
be his opinion that it wii be better to 
try the new system, before any steps were 
taken to proceed with such a consolida- 
tion as that proposed on the linesof theold. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was glad that 
the Home Secretary had made a conces- 
sion ; but he pointed out that the inspec- 
tion by these Commissioners, as sug- 
gested, would not be an independent 
inspection, and these Commissioners 
would be looked upon with more or less 
suspicion, as prisoners would think they 
might play into the hands of other 
officers. The present system had a ten- 
dency to encourage the bribing of turn- 

eys. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that as the 
right hon, Gentleman had consented to 
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the principle of an independent inspec- 
tion of convict prisons, and had ex- 

ressed his intention of extending an 
Inquiry to convict prisons, he would 
withdraw his Motion; at the same time 
he ho that the Board of Inquiry 
would be composed of men independent 
of Government. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
did not see how they could be perfectly 
independent, as their appointment must 
be from the Crown; and he wished to 
explain that what he had said was, that 
he did not see why, if there was to be 
an inspection of er and county 
prisons when they became Government 
prisons, there should not also be the 
same for convict prisons. It was, how- 
ever, difficult to manage, and he must 
have time to consider. There must be 
a Commission, and, indeed, the names 
of the Commissioners had been sub- 
mitted for approval to consider the 
whole discipline of borough and county 
prisons; and this inquiry would extend 
to convict prisons. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IJ.—Sararres AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £4,476, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Office, Ireland. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £21,995, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
prea of the Office of Public Works in Ire- 
lan ad 


Cartain O’BEIRNE severely criti- 
cized the constitution and duties of the 
Board, commenting upon such works as 
the drainage of the Shannon and the 
Ulster Canal. The former had been in 
contemplation, but had made no pro- 
gress, for the last 43 years. The sala- 
ries of the officials were extravagant, 
and the work of the Board was most 
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inefficiently ‘carried out. He would move 
to reduce the amount of the Vote by 
£9,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,995, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ire- 
land.” — (Captain O’ Beirne.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
repeated the offer he had made on a 
former occasion to bring any reasonable 
proposals respecting the Ulster Canal 
under the notice of the Treasury. It was 
a mistake to suppose that the manage- 
ment of the Irish Board of Works was 
inefficient or the salariesextravagant. As 
to the drainage of the Shannon, the sub- 
ject had been repeatedly discussed in 
that House, and the Government had 
done their best to promote the work by 
passing an Act under the operation of 
which the Treasury had power to con- 
tribute half the cost, or a sum of 
£150,000 for the purpose. It was owing, 
he might add, to the action of the pro- 
prietors, who refused to contribute their 
share, that the Act had become in- 
operative. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, without re- 
ferring to special works, such as the 
Shannon drainage, the Ulster or Balli- 
namore Canal, could vouch for the 
general dissatisfaction existing as to the 
state of the Board of Works. Within 
the last few days, before the Committee 
upon the subject, there had been evi- 
dence showing the extraordinary way in 
which business was carried on by this 
so-called Board. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not in 
Order to refer to proceedings before 
Committees still sitting. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: But the Com- 
mittee had reported, and, therefore, 
he was justified in his reference. Be- 
fore the Committee was evidence show- 
ing that there was no such thing as 
a Board of Works in Dublin. It was 
admitted that they never met except 
to receive deputations. There were 
no Minutes kept, and things were 
carried on in a most hap-hazard way. 
The real Board consisted of the Secre- 
tary, and even the Commissioners did 
not know how the business was con- 
ducted. Another thing in connection 
with this Board was the amount of 


Captain O° Beirne 
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ch made whenever they were ap- 
plied to to a any proposal for 
carrying out public works in any part 
of the country. An engineer sent down 
to any place was the occasion of three 
guineas a-day for his services, and, in 
addition, the public paid for his salary 
and superannuation. It would be most 
advantageous if the Chief Secretary 
would look into the constitution of the 
Board, and see how it could be im- 
proved. 

Mrz. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the answer of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary was rather unfortu- 
nate. He understood the right hon. 
Baronet to say that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the constitution of the 
Board. [Sir Micuazt Hioxs - Bzacu: 
No!] He was glad to hear that admis- 
sion, because, in his opinion, no one 
could justify its constitution. The Act 
of Parliament required that there should 
be three Commissioners of Works; but, 
at the present time, to carry out the Act, 
it was necessary to have some aid in 
consequence of the age of one of the 
Commissioners. This gentleman was 
nearly 90 years old, and he lived in 
England. The Government, neverthe- 
less, retained him upon the Board, and 
assistance was provided in the shape of 
an Assistant Commissioner, who ought 
in reality to be one of the three Commis- 
sioners, the aged Commissioner drawing 
no salary on account of the Board of 
Works, but instead thereof he received 
£1,500 as Commissioner of Valuation. 
The Assistant Commissioner only re- 
ceived—until the present year, when it 
was raised to £1,000—a miserable salary 
of £800 a-year, and he was one of the 
most distinguished drainage engineers 
in Ireland. But instead of being put to 
his proper work he was placed at the 
head of the Architectural Department, 
and occupied in designs for schools, 
barracks, and teachers’ residences. The 
whole constitution of the Board was un- 
justifiable, and the Commissioner should 
not be retained merely to gratify his 
personal feelings. True, it might be 
said he drew no salary, but a Commis- 
sioner should be appointed who could do 
his work, and was worthy of his salary. 

Mr. GOLDSMID remarked that hon. 
Members who represented Ireland were 
not very often eager to reduce the 
amount of money to be spent in that 
country, and he hoped that in this in- 
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stance the Government would take them | 


at their word, when they proposed what 
appeared to him to be so reasonable an 
economy. 

Captain NOLAN said, that if Irish 
Members desired economy, it was because 
the money which it was often proposed 
to spend did more harm than good. 
There was no objection to expenditure 
sensibly directed; but the expenditure 
by the Board of Works was extravagant 
and useless. But if the Government 
were anxious to spend the £9,000, they 
might very well lay it out in improving 
the drainage of the Shannon Valley, 
where much money had been wasted, 
and many engineering mistakes made. 
He would call attention to the failure of 
the Shannon Improvement Act which 
the Government passed three Sessions 
since, contemptuously rejecting sensible 
practical Amendments proposed by local 
Irish Members fully competent to form 
an opinion as to the best course that 
ought to be pursued in carrying out 
such works, and would suggest the 
question should be left to an Irish 
Committee selected from Members who 
would represent the interests of those 
who required the river kept up for navi- 
gation, as well as those who required the 
water of the country carried off. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, he 
was not at all clear that Irish Members 
would come to any unanimous opinion 
respecting the Shannon Valley, though, 
no doubt, they would all agree in think- 
ing that money might be spent there 
very usefully. He would call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the enormous 
amount charged by the Office of Works 
for travelling expenses. There were 
£2,200 charged this year, and last year 
it was £2,000. That matter required 
the serious attention of the Government. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, as the Represen- 
tative of the Treasury, could say that the 
Government would gladly accept any Mo- 
tion for the reduction of expenses, if only 
they thought it practicable and conducive 
to efficiency ; but that was not the case 
with the Motion before the Committee. 
Some few of the remarks directed 
against the Office of Works were, per- 
haps, a little unfair, as the charges 
complained of with regard to drainage 
were determined by Act of Parliament, 
so that objection should be taken to 
the Act rather than to the authorities. 
He might mention that the Commis- 
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sioner referred to by the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) re- 
ceived no salary, though he was entitled 
to a full retiring pension. He would 
admit there was something calling for 
inquiry, and having conferred with his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, he was prepared to under- 
take that an inquiry should be made 
into the constitution of the Office. He 
must observe, however, that the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Galway went 
in the direction, not of a reduction, but 
of an increase of the cost. With re- 
ference to the item of travelling ex- 
penses, it should be remembered that 
the Office of Works had to examine, 
maintain, and keep in repair all the 
public buildings in Ireland, 1,237 in 
number, to receive all applications 
for arterial drainage, to maintain har- 
bours, to look to the construction of 
fishery piers, and do a variety of other 
business. Through it large amounts 
of public money were advanced, re- 
quiring beforehand the most careful 
inquiry. Though he could not himself 
account for every farthing of this ex- 
penditure, he was prepared to say that 
it had been most carefully audited. But 
that was one of the points which would 
be inquired into by the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the constitution of 
the Board. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Captain Nolan) 
had revived the old story of the drain- 
age of the Shannon. He (Mr. Smith) 
must observe that the Bill on the sub- 
ject had been pressed on the House by 
local opinion, and no sooner was it 
passed than a number of proprietors not 
only refused to contribute, but advanced 
claims for compensation if the floods 
were stopped. Again, some persons 
maintained that the navigation of the 
river should be carefully preserved ; 
while others contended that the naviga- 
tion was of no consequence whatever, 
and that it was the drainage which 
ought to be attended to. ‘The hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) had complained that the Board did 
not meet. There were very few Boards 
in the Public Service that did meet, 
and amongst them was the Board of 
Admiralty. In other Boards, under the 
direction of the Chairman, the business 
was most carefully assigned, and the 
several Commissioners consulted toge- 
ther, but formal and regular meet- 
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ings of Boards so called were not held. 
Indeed, the expression ‘‘ meeting of the 
Board” was not a good one. In the 
case under discussion the Chairman was, 
he believed, a most efficient public ser- 
vant, and the duties were performed in 
a way conducive to the public interest. 
But that also would be a fit subject of 
inquiry by the Committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY could not 
support the Motion fer the reduction of 
the Vote, and he hoped his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Captain O’ Beirne) would 
withdraw it. The Committee had a dis- 
tinct promise from the Government that 
the constitution of the Board of Works 
would be inquired into, and he knew 
whatever his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury undertook, he would 
diligently perform. 

THe O’CONOR DON also asked his 
hon. and gallant Friend not to press the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Captain O’BEIRNE said, that as the 
Government had given a full and frank 
promise of inquiry into the constitution 
of the Board of Works in Ireland he 
should withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. RAMSAY suggested that the 
Committee of Inquiry into the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Worksshould inquire 
into the efficiency and necessity for main- 
taining the various other public Depart- 
ments in Ireland, so that the House might 
obtain trustworthy information on the 
subject. He also wished to suggest that 
the Committee should not be composed 
exclusively of Irish Members, so that 
the inquiry might be impartial. He 
believed, if a thorough inquiry were 
made, it would do away with constant 
complaints as to the way in which the 
affairs of Ireland were conducted. 

Captain NOLAN said, one of their 
grievances was that there was not suffi- 
cient Irishmen on these Commissions. 
He therefore hoped they would be ade- 
quately represented on the Commission 
or Committee which the Government 
would appoint. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the greatest ob- 
structives in Ireland were the officials of 
the Board of Works. They always en- 
deavoured to see how not to do it. If 
any inquiry were to be instituted, he 
trusted the Commission would not in- 
clude either Mr. Lingen, or ‘‘ that nui- 
sance in Ireland,” Mr. Herbert Murray. 

Mr. MELDON expressed a hope that 
the inquiry would not be limited to the 
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Board of Works, but that it would be 
applied to the Local Government Board, 
and similar offices as well. A few 
months ago he saw a body of Scotch 
soldiers in the Four Courts, and next 
day a corps of Welsh soldiers, headed 
not by a non-commissioned officer, but 
by Mr. Herbert Murray ; and on making 
inquiries he learnt that these soldiers 
had been told off to examine some coal 
that was supposed not to have been sup- 
plied according to contract. The Scotch 
soldiers declared that the bad coals were 
not Scotch coal, and the Welsh soldiers 
gave their opinion that they were not 
Welsh coal, which they ought to have 
been. The coal was left there, as that 
point could not be determined, and that 
was the way in which Mr. Herbert 
Murray managed his Department. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Board of 
Works never had any Minutes of their 
proceedings, and he thought that the 
system should be revised. Several of 
the officials had sinecures, and it was 
well that they should be abolished. 
Then the Board of Public Works was 
thoroughly inefficient, and they certainly 
made a mess of their business altogether. 
All the expense of draining the Shannon 
had resulted in nothing, simply owing 
to the inefficiency of these officials, and 
then again the Ballinamore Canal was 
another monument to their inefficiency. 

Mr. GRAY said, the head and front of 
Mr. Herbert Murray’s offence was that 
he was a very zealous official of the Trea- 
sury. He was, therefore, perhaps one of 
the most unpopular men in Ireiand. Mr. 
Murray came over from the Treasury to 
investigate the position of the Govern- 
ment officials in Dublin with a view to a 
reduction, and he had reported to the 
Government in that direction. In fact 
Mr. Murray was carrying out what 
the Irish Members were advocating 
in that House. Mr. Murray held a 
very invidious position, and he had 
done his work well, and certainly did 
not deserve any obloquy for the way in 
which he had done his duty. With 
regard to the Board of Public Works, he 
repeated that they had a sham Board, 
for it was absolutely impossible to fix 
responsibility on any one. The right 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary had 
told them that he answered according to 
the best of his information ; and, in fact, 
the way the business was managed it 
was impossible for the right hon, Ba- 
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ronet to answer otherwise than to give 
a general assurance that everything was 
being done for the best. He trusted, if 
they were to have an investigation, that 
it would be of such a character as to 
command the confidence of the public. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
give the assurance of the Chief Secretary 
and his own that the Commission would 
be so constituted as to thoroughly 
secure the confidence of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether the 
Commission would consist of Gentleman 
in the permanent pay of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that it 
was impossible to say, within half-an- 
hour of giving the undertaking for the 
Commission, as to how it should be 
constituted. 

Mr. RAMSAY: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will consider whether it may 
not be extended to other Departments. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £12,279, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Department, 
&e., Ireland. 


(4.) £15,808, to complete the sum for 
the General Survey and Valuation, Ire- 
land. 

Captain NOLAN asked, if the Board 
would carry on the valuation of Ireland, 
and if it would adopt the scale of prices 
scheduled in the Bill? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH re- 
plied that the question of the new valua- 
tion had better be discussed when the 
Valuation Bill wastaken. If the Valua- 
tion Bill became law, the new valuation 
would be based on a scale framed from 
the market price in various parts of 
Treland. 

Carrain NOLAN: Will this Depart- 
ment carry on the valuation, and will 
there be an extra Vote not included in 
this Vote ? 

f Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
es. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £61,100, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland, agreed to. 
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(6.) £45,987, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 

Mr. MONK inquired why the costs in 
Divorce Court cases were not paid by the 
losing parties? The number of cases in 
which the Queen’s Proctor intervened 
appeared to be increasing, and he wished 
to know why his costs were paid by the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that until very recently the Queen’s 
Proctor was an independent officer, but 
the duties were now discharged by the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, who was paid 
by salary. It was perfectly true that the 
costs ought to fall on the unsuccessful 
party, but that was not always the case. 
His hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General had exercised the greatest 
discretion in authorizing the interven- 
tion of the Queen’s Proctor. In this 
case there was no creation of a new 
office, but simply a transfer of duties 
from the office of Queen’s Proctor to that 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served that when the Divorce Court was 
established, Sir Cresswell Cresswell de- 
sired the assistance of an officer to in- 
quire into cases to see whether there had 
been any collusion between the parties. 
Accordingly the Queen’s Proctor had 
been appointed to discharge the requisite 
duties. When collusion was established 
he was entitled to his costs from the 
parties, but he frequently intervened 
where collusion could not be proved, 
but where material facts had been kept 
from the knowledge of the Court. When 
under the Act he was not entitled to his 
costs from the parties, they were paid 
by the Treasury. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £182,710, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions. 

(8.) £132,530, to complete the sum 
for the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice. 


Sir HENRY JAMES hoped the Go- 
vernment would give Mr. Justice Fry 
the usual Staff. The expense would be 
but light, and much inconvenience was 
suffered by the public from the present 
arrangement. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 


he was aware of the existence of a ge- 
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neral feeling that Mr. Justice Fry ought 
to have the ordinary Staff of a Vice 
Chancellor, but he did not know whether 
it was justified. Ithad not been thought 
necessary when he was appointed that he 
should have a Staff, and he (the Attorney 
General) had not convinced himself that 
it was necessary. The Staff attached to 
the different Judges was already exceed- 
ingly numerous, amounting to more 
than 100 persons. The evil was that 
under the present system the Staff of one 
Vice Chancellor could not assist the 
Staff of another. There were some of 
these gentlemen who had a great deal 
of work to do, and others who had 
little to do. Now there might be an 
alteration, and if the clerks who were 
not overwhelmed with work might be 
called upon to assist the clerks who had 
a great deal to do, the difficulty would 
be got over. At all events, the present 
arrangement might be allowed to work 
a little longer. 

Sm HENRY JAMES wished to say a 
few words upon the Official Referees— 
not as to their personal qualifications, 
which were discussed last year, but as 
to the work they had to perform and the 
public money squandered upom them. 
It was an appointment of judicial offi- 
cers in a direction in which they were 
not of the slightest use. There had been 
a twelve month’s trial of the Official Re- 
ferees. He found that one of them had 
had 12 causes before him, and sat 80 
hours last year, which, allowing six 
hours for a working day, gave him 13 
days and a fraction out of the 365 days 
of the year. Another had nine causes, 
and had sat 339 hours during the 365 
days. One Referee had had 12 causes 
before him, another 18, another 9, and 
another also 9. One Referee had sat 
273 hours, another 8389, the third 247, and 
the fourth, as hehad stated, 80hours. For 
these services the country was paying 
£6,000—namely, £1,500 a-year to each 
of these gentlemen, and £209 to their 
clerks. All this time suitors were com- 
plaining that they could not get their 
causes heard, and the Government were 
refusing to increase the judicial strength 
of the Courts because of the expense, 
while this sum of £6,000, which would 
pay the salary of another Judge, 
was being spent with utter inutility 
to the public. He hoped that some 
means would be devised of affording 
these gentlemen more work, and that 
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no more Official Referees would be ap- 
pointed. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must admit that these gentlemen had 
not had very much work to perform. 
When the Judicature Bill of 1873 was 
introduced by the late Government, it 
made a sweeping alteration in the Courts 
of Justice, and it was thought necessary 
to have official persons to decide a variety 
of cases that could not be decided by the 
High Court itself. He believed that 
this view was entertained, among others, 
by his hon. and learned Friend, and it 
was thought that barristers should be 
appointed who, without the assent of 
the parties, should be required to adju- 
dicate in cases requiring a prolonged 
examination of documents or accounts 
which could not be sent before a jury. 
The consequence was the introduction of 
of a clause authorizing the appointment 
of Referees, and empowering the Court 
to send before them questions for their 
decision, with the consent of the parties, 
and also, as he had intimated, cases re- 
quiring prolonged examinations. The 
clause also authorized the Court to send 
matters before the Official Referees, or 
before special Referees agreed upon by 
the parties. The result was that, gene- 
rally speaking, the parties to a suit de- 
sired that matters which could not be 
decided by the Court should be sent 
before Referees of their own choosing, 
rather than before the Official Referees 
—a wish on the part of the litigants to 
which the Judges were not unreasonably 
disposed to yield. If, therefore, the 
Official Referees had not much business 
to get through, it was owing to no fault 
of theirs, for it could not fairly be alleged 
that they had in any way whatever neg- 
lected their duties, and he must in justice 
say they had shown their willingness to 
perform any work that might be required 
of them. No complaint had been made 
of the way in which those duties were 
performed ; they did their work so far 
as they had it to do satisfactorily ; and 
if the Judges would not so frequently 
yield, as they not unnaturally did, to 
the wish of the litigants, the amount of 
that work would be considerably in- 
creased. But, be that as it might, the 
institution of Official Referees had so 
far, he must admit, been a failure; and 
if in a short time the Judges did not 
adopt the course. which he suggested, 
instead of sending cases before Referees 
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appointed by the parties, or special Re- 
ferees, as they were termed, different 
arrangements must be made and the 
services of the Official Referees must be 
utilized in some other way. He should 
deem it to be his duty, after a little fur- 
ther experience, to communicate with 
the Lord Chancellor with that object. 

Mr. MONK ‘said, he was glad to hear 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General intended to put himself into 
communication with the Lord Chancellor 
on the subject, and suggested the desi- 
rability of considering whether the num- 
ber of Referees should not be reduced. 
He was of opinion that if barristers of 
long standing and experience in their 
Profession had been appointed to the 
position of special Referees, they would 
have given great satisfaction to the 
country, and their services would have 
been put quite as much in requisition as 
those of the Railway Commissioners. 

Mr. GREGORY quite believed that 
the Referees were desirous of performing 
their duties; but the system was not a 
satisfactory or popular one, and the 
question was whether these gentlemen 
could not be put on a different footing. 
For his own part, he should like to see 
the system assimilated to that of the 
chief clerks of the Judges in Chancery 
—a system which he believed would 
operate satisfactorily and effect a consi- 
derable saving to the country. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was a 
feeling abroad — whether rightly or 
wrongly he could not say—against the 
Judges sending cases down for trial to 
the Referees. He was rather surprised 
at hearing the hon. and learned Attorney 
General say that he had done all in his 
power, without success, to induce the 
Judges to refer cases for arbitrament to 
the Referees. 

Sir HENRY JAMES earnestly hoped 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral would not longer try to induce the 
Judges to send cases to the Referees. 
He did not think that a suitor should 
be compelled to go before a Referee 
whom he disliked. 'He ought at least 
to have a voice in the choice of his own 
Referee. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER was opposed 
to any extension of the system of Judges’ 
clerks, which litigants regarded as a 
very great nuisance. It did not in 


its operation give’ satisfaction to the 
suitors. Ne 





(Tote ¥3,' 1877) 
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Mr. MUNTZ considered there were 
defects in the new Judicature system 
which ought to be remedied. He thought 
the popularity of the Referees would not 
be increased if suitors were obliged to 
take their cases before them in the way 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
his remarks appeared to have been 
somewhat misunderstood. He did not 
desire that the Courts should compel 
parties to goto a reference. That wasa 
great evil, and he thought that when 
persons came before a Court of Justice 
their causes ought, as a rule, to be tried 
by the Judges themselves. Sometimes, 
however, causes could not be so tried, 
because they involved long investiga- 
tions, or for other reasons; and if such 
causes were referred, the suitors them- 
selves, or their solicitors, were to blame. 
By a section of the Act of 1873, the 
Court was empowered in certain cases to 
send causes to be tried by another tri- 
bunal. This, however, could only be 
done in specified cases; and what he 
said was, that when a Judge had deter- 
mined to refer a cause, it would be better 
for him to send it to the Referees ap- 
pointed by the Act of Parliament. At 
the time the Act was passed it was in- 
tended that the Referees should be the 
persons who were to decide these mat- 
ters. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, there was one 
grievance which had not yet been al- 
luded to, and which operated most un- 
fairly on litigants. At the end of an 
Assize, on Circuit, it constantly hap- 
pened that Judges and counsel were 
anxious to get away, and solicitors and 
clients were so pressed by a combination 
of the Judge and leading counsel that 
it was impossible to avoid referring a 
cause. And this also occurred some- 
times during Term, when there was a 
press of business. If the power of refer- 
ence to the Official Referees were ex- 
tended, the evil, which was already 
great, would be thereby increased. 

Mr. DODDS said, that many cases 
went into Court which were certain to 
be referred to the Official Referees, and 
it would be much more satisfactory, 
indeed it was preferred, to send them 
to arbitrators. The Referees had given 
satisfaction neither to the Profession 
nor the public, and there was a very 
general feeling that they had not been 
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a success. He trusted that unless these 
Referees were found during the Recess 
to be fully employed the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would see his 
way next year to reducing the Vote in 
respect of their salaries, otherwise he 
(Mr. Dodds) would in that respect move 
the reduction of the Vote by £6,000. 

Mr. LEEMAN believed that there 
were only two ways, by either both, or 
one of which the inconvenience at pre- 
sent inflicted upon suitors could be 
removed. In the case of causes in- 
volving accounts, the Judge was often 
right to refer them. As regarded the 
business at the large Circuit towns in 
the North, it would be necessary either 
to increase the number of the Judges, 
or to extend the powers of the County 
Courts. All the evils existed still which 
had existed before the appointments of 
the Official Referees, and nothing could 
be worse than the way in which both 
the London and the country Law Courts 
were blocked up with cases to be tried. 
Both Judges and counsel naturally 
wished to get their work done, but 
want of time stood in their way, and 
the present arrangements were insuffi- 
cient. He could perceive no remedy for 
this very inconvenient state of things 
unless at least one of the two courses 
were taken that he had indicated. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, that the Re- 
ferees had made themselves unpopular 
by their habit of consulting with counsel, 
and by the length of time that usually 
elapsed between the various appoint- 
ments. Perhaps there might be a month 
or six weeks between one appointment 
and another, and when Referees and 
counsel met again all they had known 
before about the case was forgotten. The 
consequence was that people would 
rather have anything than a reference, 
as in many instances the costs in- 
curred far exceeded the value of the 
amount at stake. What he would like 
to see was one good tribunal like the 
Railway Commissioners, which would 
meet and settle the matter at once. 
When the Referee commenced a case, 
he should go on with it until it was 
finished, whether counsel could remain 
or not. Let them go to—wherever they 
liked. That view might be very un- 
popular in an Assembly which contained 
so many lawyers, but it was one which 
he thought was well founded. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. Dodds 


{COMMONS} 
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(9.) £47,160, to complete the sum 
for the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Mr. DILLWYN called attention to’ 
the salaries and expenses of the district 
registrars of the High Court. 

Mr. GREGORY also called attention 
to the evils arising from allowing regis- 
trars to have private practice. In some 
instances a registrar might have his own 
partner coming before him in cases in 
which he was concerned. He hoped the 
Government would take the matter in 
-hand, and that they would propose a 
Vote which would give registrars ade- 
quate salaries and enable them to give 
up private practice. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that where it could be done it was very 
desirable that the registrar should not 
have private practice ; but in very small 
places, the fees which registrars received 
for the business they did would be ut- 
terly inadequate. The suggestion made 
had been and would be adopted, wherever 
the fees would allow of it. The regis- 
trars of Liverpool and Manchester had 
both been so appointed. 

Mr. DODDS said, the evil arising 
from the registrars of County Courts 
being themselves in private practice was 
very much felt in the North of England, 
even in places where the salary was 
amply sufficient, and it would be very 
satisfactory to have such cases inquired 
into. 

Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £69,957, to complete the sum 
for the Probate and Divorce Registries 
of the High Court of Justice. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £9,831, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices of the Admiralty Regis- 
trar and Marshal of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKEE said, that 
the Chief Registrar received a salary of 
£1,200 under this Vote, and £400 from 
other sources. As his work had been 
done in his absence in Canada by the 
assistant, he thought his services were 
not very much needed, and he moved 





that the Vote be reduced by £1,600. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £8,231, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices of the Admiralty Regis- 
trar-and Marshal of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice.” —(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Sm HENRY JAMES expressed a 
hope that the Motion would not be per- 
severed in, as the officer in question had 
several important duties to perform, and 
was a most zealous and efficient public 
servant. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
this gentleman’s duties were very la- 
borious, and that he was very efficient. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND observed 
that during his absence his duties were 
performed with difficulty. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no intention of pressing his Motion 
after those explanations. 

Mr. WHITWELL complained that 
there were great arrears in these Courts, 
and especially in the registration of wills. 
Why should there be a charge of £1,300 
for ‘‘ making up arrears ?” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that a suffi- 
cient number of clerks would be ap- 
pointed to clear up the arrears on the 
Vote for the Wreck Commissioners’ 
Office. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £9,192, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Wreck Commis- 
sioner.” 


Mr. PARNELL asked what the duties 
of the office were ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
duties were to hold inquiries into wrecks 
under the Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. DODDS asked how the item of 
£6,000 for nautical assessors was ap- 
plied ? 

Mr. DODSON asked what was the 
explanation of the charges for justices 


{Jury 13, 1877} 
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Srr ANDREW LUSK asked what 
were the duties of the Wreck Commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. E.STANHOPEsaid, that the duties 
of the Wreck Commissioner were enor- 
mous. Shorthand writers were employed 
because it was necessary to publish the 
proceedings. 


And it being now 10 minutes to Seven 
of the clock, 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again this day. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL— 
SUICIDE OF A SCHOLAR. 
EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I have 
been asked by the authorities of Christ’s 
Hospital to state that they are afraid 
that one observation which I made yes- 
terday may be misunderstood. I said 
that I had received the Report of the 
inquiry which they had conducted into 
the death of the boy Gibbs, and they 
are afraid that I had not stated that I 
told the House that I had received the 
Report, but that it was too long to read 
in answering a Question. I may take 
this opportunity of informing the House 
that I have, in consultation with the 
authorities and with their consent, no- 
minated a Committee not simply to in- 
quire into the cause of this boy’s death, 
but into the state, discipline, and ma- 
nagement of this institution. That 
Committee consists of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Recorder for the 
City of London (Mr. Russell Gurney), 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter), and the Dean of Christ Church 
(Dr. Liddell), and they will commence 
their labours on Monday next. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
House suspended its Sitting. 





House resumed its sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 





and for,shorthand writers ? 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes after Nine 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 16th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Biris—First Reading— 
Public Loans Remission * (150). 

Second Reading— Factors Acts Amendment * 
(140) ; Public Works Loans (Ireland) * (143) ; 
Companies Acts Amendment (No. 3) * (141). 

Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 2)* (113); Metropolitan Commons 
Provisional Order* (111); Open Spaces 
(Metropolis) * (24-149); General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Leith) * (137). / 

Third ‘Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (Sewage) * (136); General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation ‘Ginegow) * (135); Colonial 
Fortifications * (133); Local Government 
Board's Provisional Orders Confirmation (Ar- 
tisans and Labourers Dwellings) * (139), and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS—POST OFFICE (TELE- 
GRAPHS). 
THE TELEGRAPH CLAUSES. 


The Christchurch Gas Bill, having 
been read a third time, it was moved to 
insert certain of the clauses proposed by 
the Post Office Authorities to be inserted 
in Private Bills which may affect the 
Post Office Telegraph system. 


On Question? Motion agreed to. 


PROTEST, 


“‘ DISSENTIENTE. 

‘1, Because the enactments with respect to 
Post Office Telegraphs proposed to :be inserted 
in Private Bills of this Session are applicable to 
the whole of the United Kingdom, and not only 
to the particular local authorities, and Com- 
cee which happen to have Bills before Par- 
iament, and against none of ‘which! any charge 
of having injured telegraphs has been brought, 
and it is unfair towards these local authorities 
and Companies to subject them to exceptional 
legislation. : ” 


{LORDS} 
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‘*2. Because legislation on such a subject 
should be uniform, secured by a public Bill. 
The result of submitting the proposed clauses to 
the decision of Committees on Private Bills has 
been that they have been in some cases accepted, 
in other cases rejected or modified and varied in 
different ways, and it is undesirable in the pub- 
lic interest to give to postal telegraphs such a 
partial and imperfect protection. 


‘3. Because when protection to Crown or 
public property is required in Private Bills, it has 
hitherto been confined either to a general saving 
clause that nothing in the Act contained shall 
be held to authorize interference with such pro- 
perty, or when the property is to be taken or 
otherwise affected, to prescribing the manner in 
which it should be dealt with. Also, when 
Government i ese offer suggestions and 
amendments to Private Bills, either by reports 
to the two Houses or by communication with 
the promoters, such suggestions and amendments 
have always been strictly confined to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Bill. In fact, the principle 
of finality of rights acquired under Private Acts 
has always been held so important that it is 
usual in the case of railway, tramway, and other 
classes of Bills, to insert a clause to the effect 
that nothing in the Private Act should exempt 
the Company from the provisions of future 
general Acts relating to railways, &c., or from 
any future revision or alteration under the 
authority of Parliament, of the authorized tolls 
and charges. 


“The clauses proposed by the Post Office, 
contrary to all precedent, distinctly infringe 
this principle. For instance, in the case of a 
Bill for making a new line of railway, clauses 
are proposed not affecting the new line only 
but all the lines and works of the Company ; 
and if a gas or water Company asks simply for 
additional capital the opportunity is seized for 
inserting clauses which have no reference to 
capital at all, but affect all the existing and 
future works, mains and pipes of the Com- 
pany. In fact, it is proposed to use Private 
Bills as a vehicle for legislation of a general 
character, and to obtain in detail by putting 
pressure upon promoters that which might not 
be carried if presented as a public measure. 


“4, Because one of these clauses which is pro- 
pores for insertion in the case of new railway 
ompanies, and of existing railway Companies 
which have not agreed with the Postmaster 
General for the sale of their telegraphs, gives 
to the Postmaster General a right or easement 
of fixing telegraphic apparatus on the lands and 
works of the Company without making any 
age snep for the value of the right or easement. 
n the case of nearly all existing railways the 
Postmaster General has paid for the value of a 
similar right or easement, and the promoters 
of new Railway Bills of the present Session 
were justified in expecting to be paid for this 
right or easement just as much as for the con- 
ce of mails or troops. The clause in ques- 
tion is therefore in the nature of ex post facto 
legislation without notice of an unjust and un- 
usual character. 


‘¢ REDESDALE. 
, ‘+ Hanus.” 
































1297 Crime (Ireland)— 
CRIME (IRELAND)—PROTECTION OF 
LIFE—LEGISLATION—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in rising tocall the attention of the House 
to the prevalence of undetected and un- 
punished crime in Ireland; and to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
is their intention to propose any measures 
for the better protection of life in that 
country, said, that, in 1870, the noble 
and learned Lord now on the Woolsack 
made one of his exhaustive speeches 
on the state of Ireland, stating that it 
was ‘‘not only sad, but shameful,” and 
calling on the then Government to pass 
measures for the suppression of crime. 
He foretold that the Bill for the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church just 
passed, and the coming Land Bill, would 
not tend to pacify, but disturb the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, the present state of 
Ireland proved his foresight, and if he 
were now in Opposition, he might with 
perfect truth repeat every word of the 
speech he then delivered, for he (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) regretted to say 
it would be his duty to show the House 
that crime was at least as rampant and 
unpunished now as it was in 1870. 
Partly owing to the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord, and partly from the 
necessities of the case, the then Govern- 
ment brought forward and passed mea- 
sures which, while they remained in force, 
caused a marked diminution in crime in 
Ireland ; but unfortunately, when in 1875 
they expired, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, misled by the more peaceful 
state of the country they had brought 
about, and having no knowledge of the 
real state of Ireland save what he de- 
rived from Radical officials, brought 
forward a measure in the other House 
much less effective than the measures 
which had expired, and allowed it to be 
so weakened by that Party, who, if 
they were not friends of crime, were cer- 
tainly friends of the criminal, that when 
passed into law it had proved altogether 
unequal to meet the exigencies of the 
case. If that were the vase, he might be 
asked, why was not the attention of the 
country called to it by some leading 
Member of the Opposition, either in that, 
or the other House? The reply was 
simple—namely, that by so doing the 
late Government would acknowledge 
how entirely their message of peace 
had» failed, besides that, at present, the 


{Jury 16, 1877} 
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public mind was too much engrossed by 
the war in the East to take much inte- 
rest in the fact of a few murders more 
or less occurring in Ireland; and, un- 
fortunately, the same cause influenced 
the Press to hardly notice the extension 
of crime in Ireland. Therefore, though 
the matter was too large and important 
for him to bring efficiently before their 
Lordships, yet coming from a part of 
Ireland where murder threw a dark 
shade of grief and terror over all classes, 
he felt sure the House would show him 
that indulgence which it was wont to 
do on such occasions. The last official 
Report of crime in Ireland was for 1875. 
He prayed the attention of the House 
and the public to some extracts from Dr. 
Handcock’s summary of that Report. 
It stated— 

“The amount of serious crime has now dimi- 

nished for five years in succession; the amount 
of crime being less in 1875 than in any one year 
since 1864, part of the improvement being in 
agrarian crime.” 
It should be instructive to their Rulers, 
to whatever Party they belonged, to re- 
member that it was exactly during these 
years the Peace Preservation Acts of 
1870-71 were in force, and that.in 1875 
they expired. Dr. Handcock went on to 
state— 

‘‘The favourable result as to agrarian crime 
up to the end of 1875 has not been borne out in 
the first seven months of 1876; the agrarian 
outrages specially reported up to 31st of July 
being 139 as compared with 82 in the first seven 
months. of 1875—’’ 


that was, no sooner did the Acts for re- 
pression of crime cease, than crime in- 
creased 75 per cent. That was, in 1876, 
there were 239 agrarian crimes; while 
in 1870, the time when the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack demanded 
repressive measures, he stated there 
were 169 offences of the same character. 
Were not then such measures even more 
necessary at present? He found again, 
from the same official Report, that in 
1875 there were 85 murders and five 
attempts to murder, and 176 shootings 
at and wounding, besides other crimes, 
making in all 400 crimes against 
human life. For the 35 murders there 
were only three persons convicted and 
executed ; ‘so, unless one person com- 
mitted more than a single murder, there 
were in this one year 32 additional mur- 
derers abroad who had not even been 
brought to trial, and the convictions 
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which took place were in cases entirely 
disconnected with crimes encouraged by 
the secret societies, such crimes having 
been committed with entire immunity. 
He was told by some that crime was con- 
fined to particular districts—doubtless 
there were a larger number of Ribbon 
crimes from time to time in particular dis- 
tricts—and he doubted not that was done 
systematically ; as if murders were per- 
petrated all through Ireland at the same 
time, the country would be put under 
Martial Law; but he regretted to say 
the areas in which agrarian crime was 
committed increased. Formerly the 
county of Mayo was entirely free from 
Ribbon crime ; now it prevailed there as 
much as in any part of Ireland, but 
when he mentioned 35 murders and 400 
crimes against human life, the number 
was enough to show that crime was not 
localized; as if these crimes were com- 
mitted in one or two districts, they would 
become deserts! He was also told that 
in bringing forward this question he 
was only wishing to protect the lives 
and interests of landlords; but the same 
facts showed that it was not only land- 
lords who suffered, but every class. A 
landlord being better known, if he was 
murdered, the murder attracted more at- 
tention; but farmers of all classes, who 
were obliged to be out early and late, 
both in the fields, and at fairs and mar- 
kets, were more liable to be attacked. 
What, therefore, he asked for was, that 
the people of Ireland should be governed 
by whatever laws might be necessary to 
protect life and property, the primary 
object for which Government existed. He 
would now call attention to a few cases 
best exemplifying the prevalence of sys- 
tematic and unpunished crime. Many 
of their Lordships were familiar with 
the case of Mr. Bridge. He would give 
an outline of it. A Mr. Buckley bought 
an estate in Tipperary in 1863, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Bridge his agent. A 
fresh valuation was made of the diffe- 
rent holdings, and the rent of all was 
increased. Unhappily, in consequence 
of this, an attempt was made by one of 
the tenants—believed to be a man named 
Ryan—on Mr. Bridge’s life. That at- 
tempt was made on March 28rd, 1875. 
It was unsuccessful, but Mr. Bridge was 
wounded, and got compensation at the 
Limerick Assizes, On March 28rd, 1876, 
a second attempt was made on the life 
of Mr. Bridge. He was wounded, and 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 


{LORDS} 
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the driver of the car—on which were 
Mr. Bridge and two policemen—was 
killed. Some three or more persons 
fired; one man, taken in the act, was 
tried and executed; but two others, 
who, after the attack, exchanged shots 
with the police, had never been ap- 
prehended. Both these attempts were 
made in open day. Unfortunately, 
the matter had not ended there, for only 
a few days back, two men named Cahill, 
who were in possession of the land from 
which Ryan had been ejected, were 
dreadfully beaten, in open day, at the 
market of Tipperary, so badly that one 
of their lives was dispaired of : no one 
attempted to interfere to protect them, 
though about 70 people were present. 
There was no room to doubt that this was 
a persevering and systematic attempt to 
murder any who were disobedient to the 
Ribbon laws. Another feature in the 
case was, that it clearly showed how futile 
was any attempt to check crime through 
the action of Land Acts; for, in addition 
to the compensation for disturbance— 
probably, not less than 10 years’ purchase 
on the rental—Ryan was offered no less 
than £200 black-mail, by these Brother 
Cahills, who took the land he held at a 
higher rent than he paid for it. The 
members of these secret societies refused 
to be bound by any law, save the capri- 
cious and bloody decisions of their own 
body. He stated there was yet another 
feature in the case at least as unfor- 
tunate as any other. And, however 
unwilling he was to cast a slur on 
the purity of the highest tribunals 
in the country, he felt he should be 
wanting in his duty if he did not call 
attention to the Charges delivered by 
three of Her Majesty’s Judges, on a 
demand made to them for permission to 
allow Mr. Bridge to file a criminal in- 
formation in this matter. It would oc- 
cupy far too much of the time of the 
House were he to go through the whole 
case; he would, therefore, only read a 
resumé of it, drawn by a hand not very 
partial to Irish landlords. Lest it should 
be said that he was attacking those who, 
not being present, were unable to defend 
themselves, he had given Notice to the 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a per- 
sonal and political Friend of these 
Judges, whom he saw in his place, of his 
intention to comment on the conduct of 
these learned Judges. He had called 
attention to the two attempts on Mr. 
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Bridge’s life and the late violent assault 
on the two Cahills. Zhe Times wrote 
thus, in a leading article of December 
28th, 1876— 


“This unlucky agent, after passing through 
‘the ordeal by fire,’ had to stand the more pain- 
ful test of savage newspaper criticism. He was 
denounced as an exterminator, a tyrant, an 
enemy of the people; he was warned that 
the attack upon him, for which Crowe had 
suffered, was only the natural outbreak of 
a just and holy indignation, and that its 
repetition could not be prevented by the most 
ruthless sentences of anti-popular tribunals. 
Among these threatening criticisms were some 
of a peculiarly venomous character, published 
by a leading Dublin and a leading Cork news- 
paper. Mr. Bridge, the agent and the object of 
these murderous assaults, applied for a criminal 
information against the wniter of the letters, 
a person named Casey. A conditional Order 
was granted, against which Mr. Casey's coun- 
sel appealed, and the discussion of the matter 
in Court has given rise to some of the most 
eloquent outbursts of political resentment. The 
application for the discharge of the Order was 
made to the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin, 
which, at present, since the death of Chief 
Justice Whiteside, is composed of three Roman 
Catholic Judges—Mr. Justice O’Brien, Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald, and Mr. Justice Barry, all of 
them known to be attached to the Liberal Party.” 


The article stated that no fault could be 
found with the decision arrived at— 


‘‘ But the manner in which the case was con- 
ducted was, we must say, by no means creditable 
to the judicial system of the Irish Courts. Mr. 
Casey had written a letter attacking Mr. Bridge’s 
character as a land agent, which may have been, 
and, no doubt, was, open to severe criticism, 
and going so far as to assert that Mr. Bridge 
was himself the cause of the murder, and, in 
fact, more guilty than the actual perpetrator of 
it. Clearly, the primd facie case for a criminal 
information existed in these letters, which were 
couched in most violent and malignant language, 
and imputed to Mr. Bridge and his employer 
the most detestable and deliberate policy of ex- 
termination. . . The libels were de- 
fended on the remarkable ground that there was 
a certain line of conduct on the part of a land 
agent, within the bounds of practical considera- 
tion, which rendered him morally responsible 
for any crime directed against his own person.” 


The article concluded— 


‘¢ The Bar and the Bench have, with a delight- 
ful air of unconsciousness, been engaged in dis- 
cussing a problem which has hitherto been re- 
served for the consideration of Ribbon lodges, 
and which is the definition of the point at which 
landlord oppression makes agrarian crime inevit- 
able, and, as a great many Irishmen will say, 
justifiable. The law and its interpreters have 

itherto been content to assume that murder is 
always criminal, whether dictated by the wild 
justice of revenge or not. Nor have apologies 
for murder been considered excusable, because 
the apologist might be able to show that the 
victim was a hard-hearted man.” 


The Freeman’s Journal, entirely approv- 
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ing of the Charges of the Judges, made 
this comment on that of Judge Barry— 


‘¢ The most enthusiastic speaker at a Tenant 
Right meeting could not have denounced in 
more indignant or glowing language the treat- 
ment to which the tenantry on the Buckley es- 
tate have been exposed.” 


Whether such language on the Bench 
was conducive to the maintenance of law 
and order, or whether, by palliating it 
encouraged crime, he would leave to the 
House and to the public to decide. But, 
it might be said, after all, Judges were 
but men; and he would mention a few 
facts which might lead to the belief that 
their conduct in this case was owing to 
their being influenced by the reign of 
terror which prevailed. There were 
Members of the late Government pre- 
sent in the House that night who must be 
well aware that one of the ablest of the 
Irish Judges, who distinguished himself 
by the courageous and successful manner 
in which he carried out the law, not 
only against Fenians and Ribbonmen, 
but also against the lawlessness of his 
own clergy at the famous election in 
Galway, was for many years, whether 
in town or country, under the special 
protection of the police. They must 
remember the case where, on entering 
Court, he called the Sheriff to account 
for limiting the ingress to the Court to 
favoured persons. The Sheriff, after 
Court, informed him that had been done 
because he had special information that 
it was intended to shoot him in Court 
that day. They must be aware that 
for some time nearly every day of 
his life both the Judge and his wife 
received threatening letters. Though 
there was some truth in the proverb, 
that eels got accustomed to skinning, 
yet it hardly seemed a pleasant pro- 
cess. The present Government must 
be aware of at least one Member of 
their Lordships’ House who was under 
the special protection of the police 
whenever he went to Ireland, only be- 
cause he raised his rents moderately. 
They must be aware of a gentleman of 
large property in Ireland who, owing to 
the danger he was in, absented himself 
from Ireland for some years, intending 
last year to return, was prevented by 
receiving information, which was also 
given to Her Majesty’s Government, 
that an attempt would be made on his 
life between the railway station and his 
own house. They must be aware that 
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there were few parts of Ireland in which 
there were not persons under the special 
protection of the police. It might not 
therefore be astonishing if even the 
Judges of the land succumbed to this 
reign of lawlessness and terror. He 
would now call attention to some out- 
rages that had occurred during the last 
few years in his own neighbourhood— 
that was, within 20 miles of his residence, 
on the borders of Mayo, Galway, and Ros- 
common. In 1875, Mr. Nolan, a land 
agent, was fired at and severely wounded. 
He swore distinctly to the man who fired 
at him ; but the jury acquitted him. In 
1876, Mr. Acton was fired at at 11 
o’clock in the day in the high road— 
there were several persons present, but 
no one interfered. The supposed cause 
was that he refused to let a grass field 
to some tenants who wished for it. This 
field had never been in their possession. 
No one was tried for this offence. There 
had been six murders of small farmers 
within two years adjoining his residence. 
In the Spring of the present year part of 
the Barony of Costello was paraded at 
night by armed men, who fired into some 
houses, wounded Mr. Costello’s steward, 
and administered unlawful oaths. About 
three months back, about 2 in the morn- 
ing, many shots were fired into the 
house of a Roman Catholic gentleman 
named Rush, who was aconstantresident, 
giving employment to a large number 
of persons, and in every way a popular 
man. Many shots went into the bed- 
clothes and gown of Miss Rush, his 
sister, who fortunately was not in bed ; 
more shots were again fired close to her 
head when she was sitting in a room 
adjoining. The lady was so frightened 
she could not be induced to swear any 
information. In consequence of this 
outrage extra police were sent down and 
charged on the district. At a private 
meeting called to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as to what lands should be 
charged, only one magistrate attended be- 
side the resident magistrate. All magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood had threat- 
ening letters. The parish priest, being a 
friend of Mr. Rush’s, called on him after 
the outrage, for which reason the people 
would not pay his dues, consequently, 
he got up a subscription to pay the cost 
of the police, and Mr. Rush was advised 
to pay the cost himself. The Govern- 
ment soon after, contrary to the advice 
of the magistrates, relieved the district 
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from further charge for the police, 
though a man had been arrested in put- 
ting a red mark, the sign of blood, on 
Mr. Rush’s door. Near Myloch, in 
County Galway, 31 slugs were fired 
into the body of a gentleman named 
Barrett in open day on the public road. 
No one was arrested—it was thought he 
was mistaken for his father, who had 
some difference with histenants. Within 
10 days Mr. Young was shot dead in 
the County of Roscommon, a few miles 
from the site of the previous outrage. 
He was not 100 yards from his own 
door. This occurred on the market day 
of Castlerea, within half a mile of that 
town. The road was not 200 yards from 
Mr. Young’s house—there was a path by 
which some neighbours usually went to 
market close to the spot at which he was 
murdered; no one passed that way on 
that day. A report of the murder was 
current at Claremorris, 20 miles off, the 
day before it took place. At a public 
meeting at Castlerea after the murder the 
parish priest said—‘‘ Mr. Young was 
a good landlord, a just and impartial 
magistrate, a gentleman most charitable 
to the poor.” The cause of his murder 
was supposed to be on account of his 
having committed a man of bad cha- 
racter to prison for two months. A 
person gave information to the police 
after the murder that he had seen an 
ill-looking stranger about —his house 
was set on fire in four places the night 
after, and an office burnt down. The 
police believed they had had the man in 
custody who committed these outrages ; 
but no evidence could be obtained 
against him, or any other person. If the 
Westmeath Act were in force, he could 
for a time at least be prevented from 
from committing further crime. In 
1870, the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack said, in these crimes the 
disposition to crime and outrage cropped 
out; but in addition to that there was a 
substratum of dissatisfaction and prone- 
ness to outrage of which statistics could 
give no idea. Crime had unfortunately 
become so habitual that it had a facetious 
side. To wit—there was a young man in 
his neighbourhood well known to have 
committed a murder. His friends always 
called him by the name of the man he 
murdered. Let him tell them an old 
woman’s’ story:—A tenant came to a 
friend of his to eomplain of some 
small differences between him and his 
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herd. His friend told him he was wrong. 
Next day an old dame of 70 odd, the 
mother of the tenant, came to see his 
friend; he asked her what she wanted, 
« Aye, sure, your honour, I’m come to 
give up the land.” His friend said— 
‘“ That’s the last thing you'll do; what 
do you want?” The old woman, with 
a sly look, replied—‘‘Sure, your honour, 
had we not better give up the land? 
Your honour’s taken a prejudice against 
my boy; and in these bad timesif anything 
happened to your honour, they might say 
he did it.” This was a kind, thought- 
ful old lady ; but, with your neighbour 
just assassinated the joke was a bad one. 
He was sorry where crime was so common 
jokes were not confined toone class. He 
knew a gentleman who went to visit a 
prisoner in a gaol, awaiting his trial for 
having fired at a land agent who was 
unpopular among all classes. He said 
—‘‘Aye, Pat, you’re a botherheaded 
fellow!’ ‘‘ Why does your honour say 
that?” ‘‘ Aye,” replied the visitor, ‘‘why 
the Divil didn’t you shoot straight?” 
He supposed that the reply to his statistics 
would be—Oh! but theJ udgesall through 
Ireland were congratulating the Grand 
Juries on the lightness of the calendar. 
But what did that do but confirm the 
statistics he had laid before the House. 
It showed, not that crime did not exist, 
but that, whereas formerly the difficulty 
was to get a jury to convict on the 
clearest evidence, now so much more was 
the criminal feared or favoured that no 
one would come forward to give evidence 
against him. And even now, what said 
Judge Lawson, of Tipperary— 


“ A shocking case occurred in their streets on 
the 29th of May last, when a man named John 
Dwyer was assaulted and so injured that he 
died of his wounds in three weeks after. He 
received his injuries in the public streets on a 
fair-day, between three and four o'clock, and so 
confident were the assailants of the concurrence 
of the people that they made no attempt at con- 
cealment. It seemed as if all the persons pre- 
sent had lost all instincts of humanity, with the 
exception of one woman, who came to the aid 
of the wounded man, for which she was 
threatened. She thought to take the injured 
man into a house, but every door was shut 
against her. A similar case happened in the 
town of Tipperary where two, brothers, who 
were pursuing their business, were so badly 
beaten in the open day that the life of one of 
them was despaired of.” 


The last point to which he would call 
the attention of the House was the un- 
bridled licence of what. was-ealled, the 
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National Press of Ireland. Openly and 
unchecked, it incited to murder and re- 
bellion ; by misrepresentation it dissemi- 
nated hatred between class and class, 
and inculcated deadly hostility to Eng- 
lish connection, as well as to all law or 
order. He did not generally read these 
journals, but in looking for comments 
on Bridge’s case, he came upon the 
Christmas supplement of Zhe Nation—a 
paper having a very large circulation 
among the middle and lower orders in 
Ireland. It was full of the poems of 
a certain deceased Fenian named 
Richard Dalton Williams—a verse or 
two would show their tone. In one called 
‘‘A Prophecy,’ referring to England 
and her Government, were these lines— 
“Now thou art a sink of evil, a serpent’s nest, 
a tiger’s den, 

An iron-crowned and armed devil, having 
ower to torture men ; 

tyrant, crime o’erladen, Moloch gorged 
with blood and tears 
Of martyred brave and ruined maiden—mur- 

dress of a thousand years!” 


Then there were four war songs—‘‘ The 
Munster War Song,” ‘The Leinster 
War Song,” ‘‘ The Western War Song,” 
and ‘‘ The Irish War Song,” all in the 
same spirit, inciting to deadliest enmity 
to England. One entitled ‘‘ The Exter- 
mination ” ran thus— 
“When tyranny’s pampered and purple-clad 
minions, 
bn forth the lone widow and orphan to 


Ag 


e, 
Shall no angel of vengeance unfurl his red 
pinions, 
And grasping sharp thunderbolts rush from 
on high!” 


These were the songs sung through every 
village in Ireland. It was to enable the 
people to read this literature that mil- 
lions were yearly spent on education; 
nor was the smallest endeavour made by 
Government to stay its propagation. 
Was it astonishing that the Irish people 
believed crime to be virtuous? He had 
shown that in one year there were 85 
murders, and above 400 crimes against 
human life undetected and unpunished. 
He had shown that these outrages for- 
merly perpetrated at night, now were 
often committed in open day, without 
any attempt at concealment, in public 
places, often before many persons, none 
of whom attempted to interfere with the 
aggressor, or would give evidence against 
him. He feared this arose from the Rib- 
bon. and Fenian Societies being united 
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and having a very complete and efficient 


organization. The perfection of the 
Fenian organization was shown at the 
O’Connell Centenary. There were 
200,000 strangers in Dublin that day. 
The Fenians disturbed the municipal 
arrangements, but not a window was 
broken, nor a man arrested, even for 
drunkenness. He had shown that for- 
merly, the worst crimes were confined 
to a few localities—not so now; their 
operation was more extended. The dis- 
trict in which he lived was as peaceable 
as any part of the world, now it was 
in the sad state he had shown. In fact, 
these societies, formed only for sedition 
and murder, ruled in Ireland. The 
Executive was paralyzed. No one but 
those who lived in districts where these 
societies were actively carrying out their 
work could realize the state of things 
that existed. It was always believed that 
the two Peace Preservation Bills of the 
late Government were passed owing to 
the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Spencer) 
happening to be in a locality when 
two murders were committed. In these 
districts, disquietude and apprehension 
—a shadow of an untimely and cruel 
death—threw a gloom over the whole 
community. It was not for him to 
suggest remedies, but the longer they 
were delayed the more violent they must 
be. The Westmeath Act, extended to 
all Ireland, would be useful to check 
crime, and would only be put in force in 
those districts where crime was ram- 
pen Her Majesty’s Government had a 
arge majority in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and could readily obtain the sanc- 
tion of Parliament for any measures they 
might deem necessary for the suppression 
of crime. The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack said, in 1870— 

‘“‘T maintain that the first duty of Government, 
the first for which it exists, and what constitutes 
the justification for its being a Government, is 
that it shall suppress outrage and enforce secu- 
rity for life and property.” 


That that duty was not fulfilled, the state- 
ment he had laid before their Lordships 
clearly demonstrated ; and he asked Her 
Majesty’s Government what measures 
they proposed towards that end? Great 
was their responsibility if they refused 
protection to the loyal and peace-abiding 
portion of the Irish people. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH (the 
Lorp Lirzvrenant of IRELAND) said, he 
had been anxious not to show any want 
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of cou to the noble Lord, and, 
therefore, understanding that he was 
about to put this Question this evening, 
he had come down to the House, and 
had listened with great attention and 
patience to all he had to say on the 
subject. In the course of the noble 
Lord’s speech he could not help being 
reminded of a remark made by an emi- 
nent writer, who, speaking of another 
Member of their Lordships’ House, said 
he had a wonderful habit of vilifying 
his own country. Now, the noble Lord 
had brought an indictment against his 
country which was certainly of a suffi- 
ciently serious description to call for a 
reply on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He thought he should be 
able, in the few remarks he had to 
make on the present state and condition 
of Ireland, to calm the fears of his 
noble Friend, and to re-assure him and 
their Lordships on the present condition 
of the country. He wished, in the first 
me to remark upon the line which 

is noble Friend had adopted in his 
allusions to the case of ‘‘ The Queen ». 
Casey.” It would have been objection- 
able if his noble Friend had alluded in 
terms to the remarks which fell in the 
course of that trial from the learned 
Judges on the bench—for he held it to 
be of the highest importance that the 
freedom and independence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges should be rigidly main- 
tained ; but his noble Friend had taken 
a course which was even more objec- 
tionable, for he had quoted newspaper 
comments upon the opinions expressed 
by the Judges, without enabling their 
Lordships to judge whether those com- 
ments were justifiable in point of fact, 
and without enabling anyone to reply to 
them. Coming to the general question, 
he (the Duke of Marlborough) could 
not understand whence the noble Lord 
obtained the statistics which he had 
quoted in support of his case. So far 
as he understood his noble Friend’s 
argument, it was to the effect that the 
relaxation of repressive measures which 
existed prior to the year 1875 had 
tended to an increased commission of 
the crimes against which those Acts of 
Parliament were directed. He could not 
admit the deduction of his noble Friend, 
because the only relaxation effected by 
the Act of 1875 was the omission of 
that part of the Peace Preservation 
Act which enabled the Lord Lieutenant 
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to specially proclaim certain districts. 
It could not be denied that there were 
some particular parts of the country 
which gave cause for anxiety at the 
present time ; but it was not fair to infer 
from that fact that the whole of Ireland 
was in a disturbed condition, requiring 
serious attention, and even the inter- 
ference of Parliament. In 1870 Ireland 
was in @ very painful condition. He 
found, from the statistics at his disposal, 
that the number of outrages reported 
to the police in a series of years were 
as follows:—In 1870, 4,321; in 1871, 
2,897; in 1872, 3,238; in 1873, 2,275; 
in 1874, 2,096; in 1875, 2,001; and in 
1876, 2,048. These figures showed a 
progressive decrease—owing, no doubt, 
to the legislation that had taken place 
of late years—and in the face of them 
he could see no reason for reverting to 
the extremely repressive laws which 
existed prior to the Act of 1875. He 
believed, from the facts he had stated, 
that the relaxation that had taken place 
in the repressive measures that had 
been passed for Ireland had been wisely 
conceived and carried out. The figures 
with regard to agrarian crimes between 
1870 and 1876 were as follows:—In 
1870, 767; in 1871, 1,329; in 1872, 
873; in 1873, 256; in 1874, 213; in 
1875, 186; and in 1876, 212. These 
last figures showed an increase in the 
number of crimes; but, on examining 
the details, he found that the crimes 
were less serious in their character than 
those committed in the previous years. 
The number of agrarian murders were : 
—In 1870, 5; in 1871, 5; in 1872, 4; 
in 1878, 5; in 1874, 5; in 1875, 9; and 
in 1876, 4; and up to the 12th of this 
month in this year there had only been 2. 
Another remarkable comparison was 
that relating to threatening letters writ- 
ten on subjects having reference to the 
land. The following were the figures 
showing the number of these documents : 
In 1870 there were 624 cases of threaten- 
ing letters relating to land; in 1871 there 
were 173; in 1872, 125; in 1873, 112; in 
1874, 78; in 1875, 54; and in 1876 the 
number had increased to 86. His noble 
Friend (Lord Oranmore and Browne) had 
drawn a gloomy picture of the condition 
of his own part of the country, and it 
could not denied that the state of parts of 
Mayo, Galway, and Roscommon was such 
as to give some grounds for uneasiness. 
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that part of the country with its eondi- 
tion in 1870, he thought the comparison 
was not altogether unfavourable. He 
had recently read the charge of Baron 
Deasy to the Grand Jury at the me 
of the Assizes for the county of Mayo in 
the year 1870. The learned Judge there 
commented on the state of the county. 
He mentioned that there were 30 cases 
of writing threatening letters relating te 
land, 189 cases of agrarian outrage since 
the previous Assizes, and 35 cases of ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths—a crime of 
a very dangerous character. Now, turn- 
ing from that statement to the reports 
which had been presented last year he 
found the cases of outrage had fallen 
from 189 to 129; and that taking the 
countiesof Galway, Roscommon, Leitrim, 
and Sligo, there were only 28 cases of 
the more serious class of outrages—there 
being in Galway only one case of murder, 
in Mayo one case of firing at the person, 
in Roscommon one case of manslaughter, 
and in Sligo one case of murder, there 
being absolutely no case of administering 
unlawful oaths, upon which offence the 
learned Judge to whom he had just re- 
ferred had spoken very strongly at 
Castlebar, while the cases of sending 
threatening letters had dwindled down 
to 11. He did not think he need trouble 
the House with any further statistics. 
He had already said that the crimes to 
which his noble Friend had aliuded 
could not be passed over without serious 
consideration—they were undoubtedly of 
a very painful character; and it could 
not be denied that at various times and 
in various parts of Ireland there were 
found to be ebullitions of crime. The 
condition of Ireland was not, however, he 
maintained to be judged byisolated cases. 

That condition was, on the whole, pro- 
gressive and satisfactory. The legisla- 

tion to which his noble Friend referred 
had not yet been condemned, and could 
not fairly be said to have borne any evil 
fruit. The law which was now in exist- 

ence with the view to protecting life and 
property in Ireland was the Peace Pre- 

servation Act of 1875, by which the 

Lord Lieutenant was enabled to proclaim 

a county ; and there were two great pro- 

visions of that Act which were of the 

utmost importance for the prevention of 
crime—those by which the Lord Lieu- 

tenant was empowered to send a special 

force into a county, and to levy the costs 





But, comparing the present condition of 


on the inhabitants of the district; and 
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he had before him a Report of an In- 
spector with respect to the district to 
which his noble Friend had referred in 
his own county, which clearly showed 
how salutary was the operation of the 
latter provision especially. He hoped, 
therefore, his noble Friend would allow 
his fears to be calmed. He did not for 
a moment mean to treat lightly any of 
the cases to which he had referred. On 
the contrary, he looked upon the state- 
ments of the noble Lord as demanding 
the serious attention of the Government. 
That serious consideration he had given 
to them in conjunction with his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and they were of opinion that 
beneficial legislation had already done 
much, and that the gradual relaxing of 
the penal laws now in force was a pro- 
cess which need not be discontinued. 
Their Lordships had no cause for dis- 
trust—at all events, he hoped never 
during his life to have to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to re-enact laws 
which so long as they existed must cast 
a slur upon the country. 

Lorp O’HAGAN strongly protested 
against the attacks which had been made 
by the noble Lord who brought forward 
the subject (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
on persons occupying high judicial office 
in Ireland, upon totally inadequate 
grounds, and at a time when proceed- 
ings were actually pending before the 
Courts of Justice with reference to the 
facts out of which the cases to which the 
noble Lord called attention had arisen. 
He himself knew something officially 
and judicially about the state of Ire- 
land for the last 20 years, and, unless 
he was labouring under a great delusion, 
he thought he could show that the con- 
dition of the country at the present 
moment was exceptional—not only in 
comparison with its own sad antecedents, 
but such as to place it in a very forward 
position in the matter of freedom from 
crime among the nations of the world. 
The only evidence to which the noble Lord 
had referred which was really worthy of 
the attention of the House was that 
afforded by the judicial statistics; but 
these statistics showed that in fact there 
had been a great diminution in the 
number of agrarian outrages in Ireland. 
Their Lordships had, perhaps, been 
shocked to hear of the number of crimes 
against human life; but it must be re- 
membered that the number given in- 
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cluded, not only murder and man- 
slaughter, but such offences as endan- 
gering the safety of railway passengers, 
unlawfully abandoning children under 
two years of age, &c. The case which 
had been stated by the noble Lord, 
not against a particular county, but 
against Ireland in general, rested on the 
mere gossip of the country, on perfectly 
unsustained assertion, and on imperfect 
extracts from the judicial statistics. It 
was of great importance that such state- 
ments should receive an authoritative 
contradiction. The noble Duke who 
had addressed the House (the Duke of 
Marlborough) said in February last, at a 
banquet in Dublin— 

“No capital will ever be expended in a coun- 

try unless there be due and adequate protection 
afforded to that capital, so that those who want 
remunerative investments—investments of capi- 
tal—whether in land or money, will be secured 
in the enjoyment of the productiveness of that 
capital. Now, I find that the most satisfactory 
feature in the present state of the country is the 
diminution of crime generally. If Ireland could 
ever become a law-abiding people, it would be a 
country unrivalled among the countries of Eu- 
rope in prosperity and importance.” 
In that sentiment he(Lord 0’ Hagan) con- 
curred; and he thought it would be an in- 
jury'at once to the Irish people and to the 
interests of the Empire if reports were 
spread and credited that Ireland was an 
unsafe place to live in. To show what was 
the actual state of things he would refer 
to the statements made by the Judges at 
the Assizes held during the last fortnight. 
It ought to be borne in mind, in con- 
sidering that evidence, that those Judges 
received reports of the cases in which 
the offenders had escaped detection ; 
and as the Irish Constabulary were 
peculiarly well-informed, it might be as- 
sumed that they were aware of every 
considerable crime. The charges of all 
the Judges demonstrated that the ab- 
sence of crime was positively marvellous, 
and that the condition of things since 
the previous Assizes had been most or- 
derly and satisfactory. The Recorder of 
the City of Dublin spoke of the ‘‘small 
number of cases for trial since last ses- 
sion,” and added— 


‘« This circumstance, taken in connection with 
the satisfactory criminal statistics as exhibited 
by the reports prepared by the various Crown 
Solicitors for the going Judges of Assize, was 
one calling for universal approbation as evidence 
of the happy change in national affairs.” 





In the county of Cork there was at the 
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Macroom Quarter Sessions, in the West 
Riding, no criminal business; while at 
the Cork Quarter Sessions, in the East 
Riding, the chairman congratulated the 
grand juryon the ‘“‘absence of crime since 
last sessions”’—no offence of any kind 
having been reported to the Constabulary 
from April 29 to June 21. In the County 
Clare, Mr. Justice Keogh, addressing the 
grand jury, said— 

“Your duty on this side of the Court is very 
light. There are in all but six bills to go before 


you, none of which calls for any observation 
whatever.” 


In the County of Limerick the Judge 
said— 

“The state of your county, with two excep- 
tions, is a matter for congratulation. I believe 


the number of bills to be sent before you will 
not exceed seven or eight.” 


In the City of Limerick there were only 
two bills—one for concealing the birth 
of a child, and the other for passing 
counterfeit coin. At the Westmeath 
Assizes, Baron Deasy congratulated the 
Grand Jury on the “tranquil state” 
of the county. In King’s County 
Mr. Justice O’Brien spoke of the “‘ peace- 
able state” of that district. Serjeant 
Armstrong, who presided at the Assizes 
in County Kilkenny, said ‘‘there was 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
orderly condition’? of the county. In 
the City of Kilkenny, Mr. Justice Law- 
son, addressing the Grand Jury, said ‘‘ he 
was happy to say the calendar showed 
an almost total immunity from crime, 
there being only one case to go before 
them—namely, an assault on a warder 
which had been committed a few days 
previously.” In the county of Longford, 
in the same way, the Chief Baron told 
the Grand Jury that their duties would 
be extremely light, there being only three 
bills of a simple character to go before 
them. He complained, however—and it 
was the only complaint which any of the 
Judges appeared to have made—that in 
15 cases which had been reported by the 
Constabulary, no person had been made 
amenable. In Fermanagh, the Chief 
Baron congratulated the Grand Jury that 
there was no criminal case to go before 
them. In Leitrim, the Chief Justice of 
Ireland observed to the Grand Jury, that 
there was but one bill to go before them, 
and it was not likely to engage their 
attention long. In Sligo, only a few 
days ago, Baron Dowse congratulated 
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the Grand Jury on the peaceful state of 
the county, as there were only six indict- 
ments to go before them, representing 
four cases, and remarked that from the 
returns published there appeared to be 
‘no undiscovered crime.” The learned 
Judge also said he was assured by the 
County Inspector that there had been a 
remarkable decrease in all classes of 
crimes, especially assaults. In a word, 
the charges of all the Judges who had 
addressed Grand Juries since the Assizes 
began testified not only to the absence 
of crime, but to the quiet and satisfactory 
condition of the country, and it appeared 
to him that the noble Lord (Lord Uran- 
more and Browne) would have done well 
to have ascertained those facts before 
he ventured to make the particular cases 
which had occurred in his own neigh- 
bourhood the ground of a libel upon the 
whole of Ireland. Within the memory of 
man that country had never been in so 
peaceful a state as at the present moment. 
He (Lord O'Hagan) was sure their Lord- 
ships would agree that the noble Lord’s 
impeachment had entirely failed in fact, 
and that it had been conclusively an- 
swered by the highest authorities. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD remarked that 
the speeches of the Lord Lieutenant 
and of his noble and learned Friend 
who had just sat down had corrected 
in a very important and satisfactory 
manner the statements of the noble 
Lord who had introduced the subject. 
But for those two speeches the House 
might have been under the impression 
that Ireland was, so far as crime was 
concerned, in a very bad condition in- 
deed :—instead of which it appeared 
that the condition of the country on the 
whole was peaceful and satisfactory, and 
that there was less agrarian crime than 
there had been at almost any other 
period. When it was considered that in 
1870 or 1871 the number of agrarian 
crimes committed in Ireland amounted 
to 1,329, and that in 1876 there were 
only 212, it would be seen that there 
was no cause for such alarm as the 
noble Lord seemed to feel. The cases 
which had recently occurred no doubt 
called for serious notice ; but they were 
only, so to speak, survivals of the state 
of crime which had existed in Ireland 
for generations. In introducing in 
‘‘another place’”’ the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill of 1870, he had the satisfac- 
tion of stating that bad as thing were at 
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that moment, they compared favourably 
with earlier years ; that while in the year 
1846 the number of cases of all kinds 
reported by the Constabulary was 20,000, 
in 1870 the return had fallen to 4,000, 
and the gradual diminution thus indi- 
cated had continued down to the present 
time. In these circumstances, which 
were so well calculated to inspire them 
with hope as to the future, it seemed to 
him that the noble Lord had altogether 
failed to prove the necessity of the very 
serious and formidable step which he 
asked the Government to take. Re- 
pressive legislation, although sometimes 
necessary, could not but be regarded as 
an evil; it created a bad feeling among 
the ignorant and excitable classes, and 
was used by a certain set of politicians 
in Ireland to keep alive and intensify 
the old traditions of hostility to Eng- 
land. A return to such a state of things 
was not therefore to be lightly proposed ; 
and if ever the Government should be 
compelled to take that step, they might 
expect to see a postponement of the day 
when the Irish people as a whole would 
be animated with respect for the law and 
goodwill towards this country. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 
in reply, said, he contended that neither 
the noble Duke, nor the other noble 
Lords had attempted to reply to his 
statistics of crime ; indeed, as they were 
taken from the last statistics published 
by the authority of the Government, it 
was impossible todo so. The noble and 
learned Lord had quoted from the 
Charges of the Judges in Ireland at 
last Assizes, but had failed to notice the 
charge of Judge Lawson which he (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) had read; and 
those the noble and learned Lord had 
read, with one exception, adverted only 
to the lightness of the calendar, which, 
as he had foreseen, proved only that no 
evidence could be obtained to bring to 
trial those who had committed crime, 
while the statistics evidenced beyond 
doubt that crime was prevalent. He 
perfectly agreed with the quotation made 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
O’Hagan) from a speech delivered in 
Dublin by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough), that prosperity would 
come to Ireland if ever it became a law- 
abiding country; but he held that all 
evidence went to show that Irishmen 
must be made to fear the law before 
they would obey it. He must have a 
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far greater interest in capital coming into 
Treland, as well as m the’ existence of 
order, than any of the noble Lords who 
had spoken, because he was. so unpatri- 
otic as to wish to sell his property, and 
in the meantime he resided there. He 
regretted exceedingly that Her Majesty’s 
Government so little appreciated the 
dangerous state of Ireland as to deem 
that crime could be suppressed without 
demanding further powers from Parlia- 
ment. 


PRECOGNITION (SCOTLAND)—SUDDEN 
AND SUSPICIOUS DEATHS. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Toe Eart or MINTO moved for 
Returns from each county in Scotland of 
the number of cases of sudden death or 
of death under suspicious or unknown 
circumstances which had been the sub- 
ject of precognition (secret inquest) by 
procurators fiscal (public prosecutors) in 
each of the years 1875-76; also specify- 
ing the number of such cases as have 
afterwards been the subject of criminal 
trials. 

THz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the Returns, provided the 
words ‘‘secret inquest’? and ‘‘ public 
prosecutors”? were struck out; he did 
not see how they were necessary. 

Tur Eart or MINTO said, that his 
only wish in introducing those words 
was to make the Notice more intelli- 
gible, it being often said that Scotch 
law language was so barbarous that no- 
body in England understood it. All he 
wished was to make the Return as in- 
telligible as possible, and he could not 
understand the objection the noble 
Duke had to the words; but, of course, 
if the noble Duke objected to them, 
rather than not have the Return he 
would leave them out. 


The words having accordingly been 
struck out— 


Motion agreed to; Returns ordered to 
be laid before the House. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-mor- 
row, Two o'clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Surrrx—considered in Committee 
— Crvit Service Estimates—C ass IIT.— 
Law AnD Justice—Resolutions (July 12 and 
13] reported. 

Pustic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Solway Salmon Fisheries* [250]; Saint Ca- 
therine’s Harbour, Jersey* [251]; Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money) * [252]; 
Treasury Chest Fund * [253]. 
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[227];. Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Felmingham, &c.) * [223]. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (£2,000,000)* 
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QUESTIONS. 


woo — 


EGYPT—CENTRAL AFRICA—THE KING 
OF UGANDA.—QUESTION. 


Srr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government have 
received, or will endeavour to obtain, 
any assurances from the Khedive of 
Egypt that the freedom and indepen- 
dence of M’Tese, the friendly chief or 
king of the Uganda territory in Central 
Africa, will be respected; whether the 
Government have sent, or will send, in- 
structions to the British Envoy in Egypt 
that it is their desire that the indepén- 
dence of M’Tese should be respected; 
and, what arrangements have been made 
by the Government to carry out the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons in 
April 1876, regarding the payment to 
the Church Missionary Society for the 
expenses incurred by its agents in the 
maintenance and protection of liberated 
slaves ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
representations had been made to the 
Khedive of Egypt, and also to the Bri- 
tish Envoy, Colonel Gordon, which he 
hoped would be the means of securing the 
freedom and independence of M’Tese, 
the Chief of the Uganda territory, and 
Her Majesty’s Government had ex- 
pressed a hope that the rights of M’Tese 
would be respected by the Khedive. In 
regard to the last part of the Question, 
relating to the liberated slaves, the 
words ‘‘Church Missionary Society” 
were not in the Resolution passed last 
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year, but the Resolution was simply to 
make adequate provision for liberated 
slaves. Whatever he had said, how- 
ever, he was prepared to stand by when 
the proper time arrived ; but to give a 
grant from the public treasury to one 
particular society would be a matter of 
considerable difficulty. The subject, 
however, had not been lost sight of, but, 
on the contrary, several letters had 
passed upon it between the Government 
and Dr. Kirk, and he hoped before long 
that some information would be received 
by which the Resolution of the House of 
Commons would be given effect to. 


THE GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND)—EM- 
PLOYMENT OF CONSTABLES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been called to a report of a recent game 
trespass prosecution in Perthshire, in 
the course of which one of the county 
constables gave evidence to the effect 
that on a particular morning he had 
watched Lord Kinnoull’s game for five 
or six hours; that when requested by 
the head gamekeeper he was sometimes 
weeks so engaged ; that he was not paid 
by the Earl of Kinnoull; that he was 
watching every week in the month, and 
he believed every constable was the 
same, ‘‘it was their duty to do so;” 
whether one-half the wages of these 
constables is paid from the Imperial 
Treasury ; whether it is the duty of con- 
stables to watch game ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will take steps to prevent the 
employment of constables as game 
watchers ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was informed that the constable 
had misstated the facts of the case. 
Under the General Police (Scotland) 
Act, 1857, Section 7, the chief constable, 
on the application of any person, with 
the approval of the Sheriff, might ap- 
point and cause to be sworn in an addi- 
tional number of constables within the 
limits of his authority at the charge of 
the person or persons making the appli- 
cation. He was informed that the con- 
stable in question was appointed under 
the statute not simply to watch the 
game, but to keep order in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lord Kinnoull’s place. The 
man was paid entirely in that way, and 
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under the Act he became of course part 
of the police force; but the whole of the 
payment came from Lord Kinnoull, 
and not from the State. With regard 
to the statement of the constable, that 
it was his duty to watch game, all he 
(Mr. Cross) had to say was that it was 
not so. It was not the duty of the con- 
stable to watch game, and if found em- 
ploying his time in that manner he 
would not be doing his duty as a con- 
stable, and would not be entitled to pay- 
ment from the State. 


TURKEY—BULGARIA—THE PROTEC- 
TORATE OF THE CZAR.— QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can lay upon the Table of 
the House an authentic Copy of the 
Czar’s Address to the Bulgarian people ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
any information confirming the state- 
ment of the “Times” correspondent at 
Berlin, a distinguished philologist, to 
the following effect :— 

“That Prince Tcherkasski’s design for the 
reorganisation of Bulgaria includes the intro- 
duction of the Russian language in the Army 
and Civil Service, and the immediate trans- 
fer of all the landed property to the Christians 
—the introduction of the Russian language in- 
volving the appointment of Russian civil and 
military officers, no Bulgarian being able to 
read a line of Russian unless he has studied the 
language or acquired it in Russia ;” 
and, if this be true, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not protest 
against a proceeding inconsistent with 
the solemn assurances of the Czar and 
of the Russian Government at and be- 
fore the commencement of the war? 
He might add, in explanation of the 
Question, that three different transla- 
tions, each varying from the other, of 
the Czar’s proclamation had already ap- 

eared. 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government have received a copy of the 
Czar’s proclamation in Bulgaria, and 
there will be no objection to lay it on 
the Table. With regard to Prince 
Tcherkasski, we have also heard from 
Bucharest that he is charged with the 
re-organization of Bulgaria, and is ac- 
companied by 400 civil employés. As to 
the other parts of the hon. Member’s 
Question, we have not received any offi- 
cial information, and therefore I need 
say nothing respecting it. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE"—THE COMMIS- 
SION OF INQUIRY.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he can name to the 
House the Committee who are to inves- 
tigate the question as to the stability of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Inflexible ?”’ 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that Admiral Sir James Hope, Mr. 
George Rendell, Mr. Froude, and’ Mr. 
Woolley had been appointed to investi- 
gate the stability of the vessel referred to. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked if the Mr. 
Rendell in question was the gentleman 
who had the contract for the completion 
of the Thunderer ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, inreply, said he 
was not certain that that was the case; 
but the Mr. Rendell in question was a 
very well-known engineer in the North, 
and was supposed to be fully competent 
to investigate such questions as would 
be placed before the Committee. 


METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1871— 
SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER- 
SUPPLY.—QUESTION. 


Cotone, NORTH asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the Report 
of Dr. Frankland upon the water sup- 
plied by the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company—that it is ‘‘full of moving 
organisms, and contains an excessive 
proportion of organic impurity ;” and, if 
he will take steps to insure a supply of 
pure water from that Company ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the recent 
Report of Dr. Frankland to which my 
hon. and gallant Friend refers. But 
complaints had previously been made to 
me bythe Wandsworth District Board of 
Works as to the state of the water sup- 
plied by the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Company, which has for some time been 
unsatisfactory, and the Water Examiner 
has, bymy directions, beenin communica- 
tion with the company on the subject 
during the last two months. On the 4th 
of July last. I issued an Order directing 
that a special inquiry under Section 35 
of the Metropolis Water Act, 187], 
should be held by Major Bolton, and 
that inquiry will be held immediately. 
It/is fair to add that the company have 
been incurring a large expenditure dur- 
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ing the past year for renewal of their 


filters at Hampton and Battersea, a 
work which they admit to have been 
too long neglected.’ It remains to be 
ascertained what further works may be 
necessary to put this company’s supply 
into a satisfactory state, and what effect 
the works already executed will have 
upon it. 


PUBLIC. HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
TROPOLIS).—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If he will state 
to the House the present condition of the 
Metropolis with respect to small pox; 
and, whether any and what measures 
are being taken or fostered by him to 
prevent or check the prevalence of the 
disease in the future ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts there are. 621 
inmates of the five metropolitan hos- 
pitals. This number as compared with 
numbers ranging from 850 to 950 dur- 
ing April and May, must be considered 
comparatively satisfactory, There is 
also spare accommodation for 483 cases 
now available forthe pauper and poorer 
classes of patients, so that’ there are 
means for the treatment of all ‘who 
might require to be brought under care 
in the metropolis.’ It may be said, ge- 
nerally, that the epidemic is abating, 
and that the increased amount of accom- 
modation available, together with in- 
creased activity in effecting removals 
and greater attention to vaccination, has 
enabled ‘the authorities to hold the 
disease in better check than was the 
case when the last epidemic prevailed. 
Some of the Vestries have provided ac- 
commodation, and’ some Vestries and 
Boards of Guardians have taken steps 
by house-to-house visitation to insure 
greater attention to the practice of vac- 
cination. Although, as I have said, the 
epidemic appears to be subsiding, it is 
not yetatanend. I shall, however, take 
care to have its history investigated and 
the experience of the last 12 months col- 
lected and put into shape,’ with the view 
of considering whether further legisla- 
tion is required. Meanwhile, as the 
House is aware, I have caused several 
clauses ,which I think may be useful, to 
be inserted in the’ Public Health (Me- 
tropolis) Bill. is go 
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ARMY—MEDICAL SERVICE, INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If the rumour 
that the Local Medical Department in 
India is about to be abolished and that 
the administration of the Army Medical 
Service in India is to be in future in the 
hands of the Indian Government only, 
is correct ; and, if he has any objection 
to state the grounds of the proposed 
change? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Government of India have for some 
time past had the whole question of the 
Army Medical Service in India under 
their consideration, but they have not 
communicated any conclusions. I am 
not, therefore, in a position to be able 
to state what modifications may be pro- 
posed, or the reasons for them. 


THE PERSIAN EMBASSY, 1873. 
QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps have been taken, 
and what further steps it is proposed to 
take, to secure payment to English credi- 
tors of debts incurred by members of the 
Persian Embassy in the year 1873? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my hon. 
and learned Friend I have to state that 
the steps taken in favour of the creditors 
of the Persian Embassy in 1873 are 
these—The applications of the different 
creditors that were sent to the Foreign 
Office have been sent to Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Teheran, and some of them 
have been presented to the Persian Go- 
vernment. From the last reports it 
appears that the late Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the Persian Mission in England had 
announced his intention of paying his 
English creditors whenever his circum- 
stances would permit. It is not the 
intention of Lord Derby to take any 
further steps in the matter than by re- 
ferring the applications of the creditors 
which may from time to time come to 
the Foreign Office to the Persian Go- 
vernment at Teheran. 


LOCAL; FINANCE — SCOTCH, WELSH, 
AND COLONIAL LOANS.—QUESTION. 


GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, To 
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state if the Public Works Loan Board 
can be called on to show Scotch loans, 
Welsh loans, and Colonial loans ; also to 
render detailed statements of the sepa- 
rate loans outstanding on the date the 
new Board was formed, with rates of 
interest, duration of loan, and annuity 
to pay off the individual loans; also to 
show all loans to Harbours under the 
Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861, with details 
relating thereto ? : 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that a Return of a similar character was 
moved for in 1871; but he did not think 
it desirable such Returns should be made 
too frequently, as it would involve a 
serious interference with the business of 
the Office. He therefore hoped the 
matter would not be pressed. But he 
would consider, in concert with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whether 
those Returns might not be made every 
10 years. 


Russia and Turkey. 


ORIMINAL LAW—SANE AND INSANE 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government that the State should assume 
the custody and bear the cost of main- 
tenance of insane as well as of sane 
prisoners; and, whether, in the event 
of this not being so, the local authority 
on whom the cost of maintaining insane 
prisoners falls is entitled in the case of 
such prisoners to the Government allow- 
ance of four shillings per week which is 
given in the case of lunatic paupers ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he must divide these prisoners into 
two classes. The first were those ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, but 
detained during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
These properly were not criminal pri- 
soners, and the fact that they were 
detained could make no difference. The 
Prisons Act made no change with regard 
to their maintenance. With regard to 
those persons who were convicted and 
afterwards became insane, so long as 
they were in detention under their sen- 
tences the whole expenditure would be 
borne by the State. When their sen- 
tences expired, owing to their being 
lunatics, it might be necessary to keep 
them in detention. They would then 
become pauper lunatics and chargeable 
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to the county, and the Government al- 
lowance for pauper lunatics would, of 
course, be made in such cases. 


Question. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH DEPART. 
MENT—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Str EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether any pro- 
posals have passed, and, if so, whether 
they have been entertained by his De- 
partment, with a view to substituting 
military for civil employés in the Postal 
Telegraph Departments ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it had been decided to employ the 
Royal Engineers in the Postal Telegraph 
Service to the extent desired by the Se- 
cretary of State for War, and, conse- 
quently, that the whole of the South of 
England from the Thames to Land’s End 
would be placed under their charge. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—TURKISH 
BLOCKADE OF THE BLACK SEA. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to the recent 
cruise in the Black Sea of the Russian 
Government steamers ‘‘Constantin”’ and 
‘‘Vladimir,”’ in the course of which they 
met no Turkish men-of-war, but on the 
contrary succeeded in capturing certain 
Turkish merchantmen; and, whether 
there is not reason to believe that the 
Turkish blockade of the coasts of Russia 
is so intermittent as to be ‘‘ineffective ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have been informed that the 
Russian Government’s cruisers have cap- 
tured Turkish merchantmen in the Black 
Sea; but the information at the disposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government is not 
sufficient to enable us to say whether 
the blockade is efficient or not. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE subse- 
quently asked, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were taking steps to inform 
themselves as to the efficiency of the 
blockade ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had received 
no Notice of the Question. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would put it to-morrow. . 
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NAVY—H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE.” 
QUESTION. 


Captain PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to ‘a letter in the 
‘Times’ ‘of the 13th inst.; signed HE. J. 
Reed, House of Commons, July 11th, in 
which it was alleged that, with reference 
to the Return, Navy (H.M.S. ‘‘Inflexi- 
ble’’) No. 295, 


‘‘the figures given in the table on page 10 as 
representing the case are wrong in respect of 
both ships, as the sheet of diagrams and the 
small-type foot-note on page 11 clearly shows ;”’ 
also tothe fact that the present Chief Con- 
structor in the said Return, at page 19, 
makes grave statements against the 
greater portion of the ironclad vessels 
designed by the late Chief Constructor ; 
and, whether, under these circumstances, 
he. will not consider the desirability of 
an inquiry into the whole subject being 
made by a Select Committee of this 
House, instead of a limited inquiry by 
an Admiralty Committee as at present 
contemplated ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
he begged to inform the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman that he had seen the 
letter, and it was his duty to state that 
the Admiralty was not prepared to re- 
commend either that the question rela- 
ting to the nflexible, or the larger ques- 
tions connected with our iron-clad Fleet, 
past, present, or future, should be re- 
erred to a Committee of that House. 

Caprain PIM: Then I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall repeat my 
Question in another form. 


PERU—THE PERUVIAN IRONCLAD 
‘“ HUASCAR.”—QUESTION. 


Capratn PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to place upon the Table of the 
House the Despatches which reached 
the Admiralty on Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning last from Rear Ad- 
miral de Horsey reporting the particu- 
lars of the encounter of Her Majesty’s 
ships: ‘‘Shah”’. and ‘‘ Amethyst” with 
the Peruvian ironclad ‘‘ Huascar ?”’ 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
there. would be no objection to lay on 
Table the Paper referred to;, but in the 
opinion of Her! Majesty’s Government, 
it would be very, inconvenient, to lay it 





on the Table until they were able to lay 
on the Table at the same time the judg- 
ment of the Admiralty respecting it. The 
Papers were now in the hands of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and he 
trusted their opinion would not long be 
delayed. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) ACT— 
IMPORTATION OF STOCK INTO 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
Irish Privy Council have considered the 
expediency of relaxing the regulations 
prohibiting the importation of stock into 
Ireland from Great Britain, especially of 
sheep and pigs, which cannot convey 
any infection of cattle plague? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, it has been thought better to retain 
these restrictions in force while any risk 
remained ; and I believe the cordon 
which was established round the London 
metropolitan district has not yet been 
removed. But the Privy Council pro- 
bably will shortly again allow the im- 
portation of stock into Ireland, especially 
sheep and pigs. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
TENANT-RIGHT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Who it was 
communicated to the Education Board 
information that Michael and Patrick 
Gurney, the teachers of the National 
School, Headford, county Galway, had 
attended a tenant right meeting; 
whether such information was anony- 
mous; and, whether it is not a violation 
of the Board’s own rules to attend to 
anonymous communications affecting the 
position of teachers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I understand that the information 
on which the Commissioners acted in this 
matter was a report in a newspaper, 
which was forwarded to them, of a 
tenant-right meeting, in which report it 
was stated that Michael and Patrick 
Gurney were among the persons attend- 
ing the meeting. I think a report of 
the kind could scarcely be held to fall 
under the rule of the Board against 
attending to anonymous communica- 
tions. 
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1327 Trish Land Act, 1870. 

CRIMINAL LAW — ALLEGED: MISCAR- 
RIAGE OF JUSTICE — CASE OF STY- 
RAN AND CROWTHER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked ‘the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called by a Memorial signed by 250 of 
the attorneys, merchants, tradesmen, 
and others, of the town of Driffield, to 
the fact that two men, of the names of 
Styran and Crowther, in the employment 
of Taylor’s Patent Sewing Machine 
Company Limited, were sentenced by 
the justices at the Driffield Petty Ses- 
sions, on the 14th June last, to a fine 
and costs, amounting to £2 17s. 6d. each, 
or, in default, to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment; and, further, that notwithstand- 
ing this sentence, and the tender of the 
money on behalf of the men within 
seventeen minutes of the decision, the 
magistrates’ clerk refused to receive it, 
and made out the commitment to the 
Beverley House of Correction, omitting 
entirely that part of the decision which 
gave the men the option of a fine; and, 
whether he will recommend compliance 
with the prayer of the Memorial ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that if the facts of the case were as 
stated by the hon. Member, he would at 
once have acted in accordance with the 
suggestion made in the Question ; but he 
was assured by the magistrates that the 
facts were not as stated. The men did 
not get the option of a fine, but had 
been convicted of stealing, and that 
under an Act of Parliament according 
to which the magistrates had, in their 
judgment, no option but absolute im- 
prisonment. Indeed, he was assured by 
the magistrates that even had they pos- 
sessed the power, they would not have 
exercised it. The whole matter as to 
the fine and costs of each prisoner 
amounting to £2 17s. 6d., and the option, 
probably arose from some statement 
made by the Chairman of the Bench at 
the beginning of the proceedings, but 
which had nothing to do with the final 
determination which was arrived at. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS ACT, 1875— 
WORKHOUSE TEACHERS. — QUESTION. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked, the 
Chief Secretary, for Ireland, ,Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is, prepared 
to take steps to secure to the Irish work- 
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house national teachers the same privi- 
leges as regards results fees earned under 
the conditions laid down by the Com- 
missioners of National Education as are 
possessed by the ordinary national school 
teachers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ; 
Sir, the National Teachers Act of 1875 
allowed the Board of Guardians of any 
Union to vote results fees to the teachers 
of the workhouse school. But I do not 
think it would be possible to place these 
teachers on. precisely the same footing 
as other teachers in this respect. Their 
general position is very different, and 
in some points much superior, to that of 
the ordinary national teachers. 


IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—CLERKS OF 
THE PEACE (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the reduction from £80 to £45 recently 
made by the Treasury in the salary fixed 
in 1874 to be paid to the clerk of the 
peace for the county of Londonderry in 
respect of his services under the Land 
Act of 1870 has been made with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the Lord 
Lieutenant or Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land ; and, if he will lay upon the Table 
any Correspondence between the Trea- 
sury and the Irish Executive upon the 
subject of that and similar reductions ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, this reduction has been made in 
accordance with the general arrange- 
ment on the subject which was arrived 
at in 1874 by the Treasury, with the 
concurrence of the Irish Government. 
This arrangement was to fix the salary 
for a term of three years on the average 
number of days occupied in the work 
during the three preceding years, allow- 
ing £3 3s. a-day for each day’s attend- 
ance at land sessions, whether business 
was done or not; and a certain addition 
for office expenses. On this basis the 
salary of the clerk of the peace for 
county Londonderry was fixed at £66 3s. 
for salaryand £13 17s. for office expenses, 
making a total of £80. But when, in 
the present year, the time came to revise 
these salaries, ,it was found that in the 
three,years since 1874 the business had 
so much deereased, as compared. with 
the | three, years,,before, 1874, that the 
salary,,.caleulated,.on, the same. basis, 
must be reduced to £45, Ido not think, 


























the eorrespondence would give any more 
information than that which I have 
stated to the House, and ‘therefore I do 
not propose to lay it on the Table. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE—SPREAD OF 
THE DISEASE.—QUESTION. 


CoroneL KINGSCOTE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
true that rinderpest has again broken 
out in a dairy in the metropolitan dis- 
trict; if he will state the circumstances ; 
and, whether any attempt was made to 
conceal the disease by the owner of the 
dairy; and, also, whether the dairy was 
previously under inspection ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am very 
sorry to say that a fresh outbreak of 
the cattle plague has been detected at 
Bethnal Green in a shed containing 10 
cows, seven of which were affected by it. 
They wero all slaughtered at 5 p.m. yes- 
terday, after being condemned by the 
Inspector of the Privy’ Council, Mr. 
Cope. The owner did not make any 
report of the sickness amongst the cows, 
as required by the Order in Council. 
The origin of this outbreak, I am sorry 
to say, has not been traced as yet. For- 
tunately, the Order under which no 
animal is to be allowed to leave the 
metropolis alive is still in force, and also 
the Orders under which the Privy Coun- 
cil deal with cattle plague in the metro- 
polis. This afternoon we. have passed 
an Order in Council restricting the 
movement of cattle in the metropolis 
north of the Thames except for imme- 
diate slaughter; and I can assure my 
hon. and gallant Friend that we will 
take every step to check the outbreak as 
far as we can. 


PLUMSTEAD COMMON — LEGAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. Boorv, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, the Government did not 
think that the case of Messrs. Cowing 
and Deadman, who’ were imprisoned 
upon an order for payment of costs in 
their unsuccessful suit against theCrown, 
but: were afterwards ‘released’ by the 
order of the Government, was one in 
which compensation ought'to-be given. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—70o>— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY 
OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF MR. T. D. 
PIGOTT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS, in rising to move— 

‘That, having regard to the recommenda- 
tions made in 1874 by the Select Committee on 
Public Departments (Purchases, &c.), this House 
is of opinion that the recent appointment of 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is 
calculated to diminish the usefulness and influ- 
ence of Select Committees of this House, and 
to discourage the interest and zeal of officials 
employed in the Public Departments of the 
State,” 
said, that the Committee in question 
was appointed in 1873, and numbered 
amougst its Members three of the 
present Ministry and two ex-Ministers. 
They devoted the greater part of 
their time to an inquiry into the Sta- 
tionery Department, which they found 
to be sui generis in its relations to the 
Treasury, being, in fact, practically 
under the control of the Treasury, of 
which its head was an executive officer. 
The character and extent of the work in 
the Stationery Department were shown 
by the fact that in 1872-3 £484,000 
was expended in contracts for paper, 
printing, bookbinding, and small stores, 
and the total expenditure, taking the 
Post Office, the Gazettes, and other 
branches, amounted to a total of 
£680,000. Of these, the sale and dis- 
tribution of Parliamentary Papers came 
to £100,000 a-year. There was also, 
under its roof, a department which had 
to do with the Gazettes, yielding a profit 
in 1874 of £27,000. It was, in fact, a 
miscellaneous Department, demanding 
in its head much knowledge and experi- 
ence. The Committee did not regard 
the late Controller (Mr. W. R. Greg) 
as being fully acquainted with the 
stationery trade, the fact being, as he 
(Mr. Holms) believed, that he was 
appointed by Lord Palmerston, very 
much because he was a man of literary 
attainments, and not because he was ac- 
quainted with the stationery trade. He 
entered upon his office perhaps under the 
impression that he was to some extent 
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free to do what he liked. It had in- 
deed been said of the office of Controller 
of the Stationery Department, that it 
was ‘the Deanery of the Civil Service.”’ 
It appeared that Mr. Greg was not 
well acquainted with the duties of' his 
office, nor was it to be wondered at, 
seeing that he only came down for a 
few hours at the end of the day to sign 
cheques, money orders, and documents 
of that kind. Fortunately, he had next 
to him a gentleman, Mr. Reid, who 
showed such knowledge and ability 
that it was believed that, if he had not 
been in a secondary position, a great 
saving might have been effected. Since 
1874 the Department had been under 
leading strings to the Treasury, and the 
present Secretary to the Treasury was 
well acquainted with its details, and 
during the last two years good work 
had been done. The amount saved last 
year, for example, on certain items of 
the Vote of £494,000 was £45,000, or 
something like 9 per cent; and he was 
told that a saving of £25,000 additional 
was anticipated on other Votes next 
year, making, on the whole, a saving 
of over £70,000. Now, that sum was 
a saving in the work done for Home 
Departments alone. Well, in relation 
to the Indian Department they were 
bound, he considered, to pay attention to 
it; and it was to be hoped that there 
would be a saving in work done in that 
Department to the same proportion. 
But although the Stationery Depart- 
ment had been well managed since it 
had had the assistance of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, the House could 
not always expect to have the aid of one 
who was so well versed in the business 
of the Department. What was wanted, 
therefore, was that the Controller of the 
Stationery Office should himself be 
practically acquainted with his work. 
The Committee accordingly recom- 
mended that at the next vacancy pro- 
vision should be made for placing under 
one officer, who should possess the 
requisite technical knowledge of sta- 
tionery and printing, the control of all 
the details of the Stationery Office and 
the management of the London, Hdin- 
burgh, and Dublin Gazettes subject to 
the Treasury. They also reported that 
great public convenience would be at- 
tained if the whole arrangement of the 
sales and the distribution of Parlia- 
mentary Papers and Government Papers 


Ur. J. Holms 
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were under the care of the Controller, 
and that a central depot might be estab- 
lished. The spirit of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee was, that the 
head of the Department should have his 
duties somewhat increased, and that he 
should be practically acquainted with 
the trade, as if he were really a stationer. 
The evidence taken by the Select Com- 
mittee was very voluminous, and as to 
any part of the Report, there was very 
little difference of opinion, while in 
respect to the Stationery Department, 
the Committee were unanimous. They 
could not expect a first-rate man for the 
salary paid to the late Controller, but it 
would be better to pay £2,000, £3,000, 
£4,000 or £5,000 a-year to get such a 
man. The question was, How far did 
the recent appointment to the head of 
the Stationery Department meet those 
recommendations? The gentleman ap- 
pointed was Mr. T. Digby Pigott, 
against whom he had not a word to say, 
everything he had heard of him being 
greatly to his credit. But who was Mr. 





Pigott? He was first introduced in the 
year 1859 as a temporary clerk in the 
War Office, and became one of the 
establishment in 1860. Subsequently, 
he became Secretary to the several 
Under Secretaries of State for War, and 
upon one oceasion was Secretary to a 
Royal Commission—that upon the Pro- 
motion and Retirement of Army Officers. 
When appointed to the office of Con- 
troller of the Stationery Office he was 
one of 101 junior clerks in the War 
Office, being 69th upon the list, and in 
receipt, he believed, of £300 or £400 
a-year. It was not pretended that he 
possessed the qualifications laid down 
in the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee; he was not exactly the man the 
Committee had had in mind in making 
those recommendations. Indeed, the 
Secretary to the Treasury stated, in 
reply to a Question put on the 18th of 
June last, that Mr. Pigott did not pos- 
sess any technical knowledge of sta- 
tionery or the like, adding, however, 
that the Prime Minister had given care- 
ful consideration to the Report of the 
Select Committee. Well, if the noble 
Lord had, he (Mr. Holms) could not 
but think that a very different man 
would ‘have been appointed. He was 
afraid that in this, as;in some other ap- 
pointments made by the Prime Minister, 
the interests’ of ‘the country had nvt 
































been foremost in his mind, and that 
there had been something behind. How 
was it in the present case? He did 
not know what was behind; but he 
understood that Mr. Pigott was a son 
of the late rector of Hughenden, who, 
he believed, with his family, had ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the Prime 
Minister in that county which he had 
so long and so creditably represented. 
Was such an appointment, he asked, 
fair to the country? Was it fair to the 
Civil Service? Either the position was 
to be regarded as a sinecure, or it was 
not. If the man to hold it should be 
well acquainted with the duties to be 
performed, then Mr. Pigott was not the 
man. If, on the other hand, it was to 
be considered asa prize for State pur- 
poses, it would not be contended that 
Mr. Pigott had rendered such valuable 
services to the State as that he should 
be appointed. The predecessor of Mr. 
Greg, the late Mr. M’Culloch, was not 
only eminent in literature, but was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the details 
of the Department over which he pre- 
sided. Mr. Greg was not, but he was 
eminent in literature. Mr. Pigott knew 
nothing about stationery, nor was he 
eminent in a literary walk of life. In 
the Department itself might have been 
found a man who stood next to Mr. 
Greg, and was every way suited to the 
position of Controller. He alluded to Mr. 
Reid, who was in receipt of £700 a-year, 
and there was also the editor of the 
Gazette, who received about £800 a-year; 
and it had been owned by the Secretary 
to the Treasury that there were many 
able men in the Department. But if 
even that were not so was it not pos- 
sible to find a suitable man outside it? 
Surely it was. Hecould not believe that 
the appointment would be defended by 
any right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench. But he came tv the broad 
question of the value of Select Commit- 
tees of that House. Was the House 
of Commons prepared to admit that 
Select Committees which had done 
good service in the past with respect 
to public Departments, and the expen- 
diture of public money were to be 
regarded not as a reality, but as a 
sham? Were their recommendations 


to be treated as mere waste paper? He 
did ;not believe so; for if they were, 
then he’ could not but think that hon. 
Members would lose allinterest in sery- 
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ing on them or in moving for their ap- 
pointment. Then the House should con- 
sider the effect of such an appointment 
on the Civil Service generally. It would 
produce a feeling of great disappoint- 
ment, for had the promotion been within 
the Department a step would have been 
given to 50 or 60 employés. Instead of 
that, the Service would see that a junior 
clerk had been lifted from the War Office 
and placed at the head of a great public 
Department. It was not alittle remark- 
able that a Royal Commission of which 
Mr. Pigott had acted as Secretary, was 
the Commission on Retirement and Pro- 
motion in the Army, the object of which 
was to obtain a flow of promotion in the 
Army ; but if a flow of promotion was 
good for the Army, was it not also. good 
for the Civil Service? He hoped the 
House would support the Resolution, as 
in doing so it would establish its own 
dignity and authority, and enter an em- 
phatic protest against the appointment - 
which had been made. As Chairman of 
the Select Committee to which he had 
referred, he felt it his duty to draw the 
attention of the House to the subject, 
and to move the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. MELLOR seconded the Motion. 
He was a Member of the Committee pre- 
sided over so ably by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Holms), and he fully 
concurred in the conclusions at which it 
had arrived. There was great necessity 
for the Motion which had been made, for 
he believed that, unless the House of 
Commons pronounced a decision on the 
question on the present occasion, the 
principle of political patronage would 
be extended in a direction that had 
already gone too far. His own practical 
experience, extending over 45 years, had 
led him to the conclusion that men ought 
to be selected for public appointments 
on account of their qualifications and 
the knowledge of the duties to be en- 
trusted to them; and unless they pro- 
ceeded in that direction more than they 
had done hitherto, not only would ad- 
ditional expense be entailed upon the 
country, but the work of the nation 
would not be properly performed. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the recommendations 
made in 1874 by the Select Committee on Pub- 








lic Departments (Purchases, &c.), this House is 
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of opinion that the recent appointment of Con- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is cal- 
culated to diminish the usefulness and influence 
of Select Committees of this House, and to dis- 
courage the interest and zeal of officials em- 
ployed in the Public Departments of the State,” 
—(Mr. John Hoims,) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN, as a Member of 
the Select Committee, wished to adda 
few remarks, and in particular to direct 
attention to the character of this Depart- 
ment. It was in reality rather a sub- 
department of the Treasury than, an in- 
dependent Department, and consequently 
there was no reason why the head of it 
should be a person of political import- 
ance. He ought, rather, to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the paper 
trade, which, almost more than any 
other trade, abounded in technicalities, 
In fact, a knowledge of the printing 
trade was essential in order to direct 
the Department efficiently, and it must 
necessarily be difficult for a junior clerk 
in the War Office, not possessed of that 
knowledge, to perform his duties satis- 
factorily. Many gentlemen who had 
been long employed in the Stationery 
Office came before the Committee and 
gave most valuable evidence. Their 
position had been ignored and a younger 
man was promoted over their heads, 
This would, of course, tend to discourage 
all those gentlemen who had been su- 
perseded, and could not be for the benefit 
of the Public Service. He had no know- 
ledge of the gentleman who had been 
promoted to the office, but he regretted 
that the appointment had been made. 
If Select Committees were to be of any 
value, their Reports ought not to be 
passed over without being fully and care- 
fully considered. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms) and 
the remarks made by him, together with 
those with which the hon. Member for 
Wenlock (Mr. A. H. Brown) had sup- 
ported it, raised a somewhat false issue 
with regard to the functions of Select 
Committees of that House. Both those 
hon. Gentlemen had spoken as though 
the appointment of Mr. Pigott to the 
Controllership of the Stationery Office, 
instead of the appointment, of someone 
who possessed ‘‘a technical knowledge 
of stationery and printing,” was an ap- 
pointment calculated to diminish the 
usefulness and influence of Select Com- 
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mittees. Moreover, the language of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
would rather lead the Committee to sup- 
pose that the whole object of the Com- 
mittee of which he was a Member had 
been to consider what ought to be the 
organization of the Stationery Office ; 
that the Committee had spent two years 
in considering that subject ; and that it 
had made with reference to if a recom- 
mendation which had been summarily 
set aside. Now, he did not think that 
this was doing justice to the Committee 
of which the hon. Gentleman was a 
Member. That Committee did not spend 
two years in considering so minute a 
point as the character of the person who 
should be placed at the head of the 
Stationery Office. It was a Committee 
appointed for an important purpose— 
namely, 

“To inquire into and report upon the existing 
principles and practice which in the several 

ublic Departments regulate the Purchase and 
Sale of Materials and Stores.” 


The Committee sent in a Report con- 
taining no fewer than 134 paragraphs, 
and only a portion of one paragraph had 
been specially referred to in the present 
discussion. Undoubtedly, the recom- 
mendations which the Committee made 
with reference to the Stationery Office 
formed one of the most important parts 
of the Report ; but they had also made 
a great many other recommendations 
with regard to that Department. Those 
recommendations had been carefully 
considered, and to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent acted upon by the Treasury. Look- 
ing to the general principles on which 
the Stationery Office ought to be ad- 
ministered, he found the Committee did 
not recommend any alteration in the 
control of the Office by the Treasury. 
As had been acknowledged by the hon. 
Member for Hackney, the Treasury, 
since the Committee was appointed, had 
bestowed a great deal of attention on the 
management of this Department. His 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
and his hon. Friendthe Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn) had, in fact, 
introduced no inconsiderable improve- 
ments into the working of the Depart- 
ment, and had made a considerable re- 
duction in its expenditure. It was not 
therefore fair to say, even if the recom- 
mendation as to the choice of the person 
who should succeed the late Controller 
was not acted upon, that the recommen- 


























dations of the Committee were treated 
as being worthless. The Treasury had 
endeavoured to carry into effect some of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
with but partial success. For instance, 
with regard to the publication of a cheap 
edition of the Statutes and the arrange- 
ments to be made for the sale of the 
Papers of the two Houses of Parliament, 
the Treasury, in deference to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, had made 
attempts which he believed had not, thus 
far, proved successful. And now he 
came to the question of the selection of 
a proper person to be at the head of that 
Department, which, in the view of the 
Committee, was to be, not an indepen- 
dent Department, but one under the 
control of the Treasury. Undoubtedly, 
the Committee did recommend that the 
gentleman who succeeded Mr. Greg as 
head of the Stationery Office should pos- 
sess a technical knowledge of stationery 
and printing; and when the appoint- 
ment came to be filled up he was aware 
that his noble Friend (the Earl of Bea- 
consfield) had his attention especially di- 
rected to that recommendation, and that 
he gave it his consideration, { Laughter. ] 
Well, but his noble Friend took a diffe- 
rent view of the necessity for appointing 
a gentleman who was technically ac- 
quainted with stationery and printing, 
and therefore might be said to have been 
connected with the trade, from that at 
which the Committee arrived. The re- 
sponsibility in this matter did not rest 
with the Committee, but with the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and there were 
several considerations which would natu- 
rally present themselyes to his mind 
when he had this appointment to fill up. 
It would be a matter of some difficulty 
and delicacy to take a person out of the 
stationery trade and appoint him to the 
office of Controller. It was by no means 
certain that they would be able to find 
among the successful members of that 
branch of trade one who, for the remu- 
neration the Treasury could offer, would 
be disposed to abandon a, business he 
was conducting with success in order to 
accept this office. Therefore, the choice 
among those in the trade was, to a certain 
extent, limited; and, of course, if they 
took a man who had been uusuccessful 
in business, objections would be raised 
to him also, and the same would be the 
cage if the man appointed were con- 
nected with any particular, house in the 
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trade. Altogether, the choice of a man 
for an office of so much importance in- 
volved many considerations beyond those 
which appeared to enter into the view 
taken by the Committee, and it was 
not enough to take a man with merely 
technical knowledge. The Prime Mi- 
nister, upon whom, as he had said, the 
responsibility rested, therefore, acting 
on the best of his judgment, came to the 
conclusion that it was not desirable, at 
least at the present time, to seek for 
a gentleman possessing the peculiar 
en er referred to. He (the 

ancellor of the Exchequer) himself 
doubted, from the observations which 
had been made on the present occasion, 
whether the Members of the Committee 
themselves were in their own minds so 
thoroughly persuaded of the necessity of 
the appointment being made on the 
principle laid down in the Report; be- 
cause the hon. Member for Hackney 
said that they should either have taken 
a gentleman who was practically ac- 
quainted with the trade, or promoted 
the gentleman who was second in com- 
mand in the existing Stationery Office. 
However reasonable it might be, the 
suggestion of that alternative showed 
that the Committee did not consider it 
absolutely necessary that the person ap- 
pointed should be practically acquainted 
with the stationery and printing trades. 
No doubt, if Mr. Reid, the second in 
command, were appointed, they would 
have a gentleman whose merits were 
very high, and in whom the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire had the greatest confidence. 
On the other hand, it was not a neces- 
sary rule that promotion must always 
take place within each Department, and 
reasons might easily be suggested why 
a man might be advantageously brought 
in from another Department. He would 
come with a fresh mind and bring a 
fresh eye to bear on any abuses which 
might exist. The hon. Member for 
Hackney said that Mr. Pigott was not a 
man who, from his previous services, was 
entitled to what he humorously termed 
the ‘‘deanery of the Civil Service.” If 
this were to be regarded as an hono- 
rary appointment, with but little work 
to do, given to men for good services in 
other Departments of the State, no doubt 
Mr. Pigott would not bea proper person 
to select. But he was selected as being a 
man comparatively young, who had jus- 
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tified by his character and abilities the 
expectations formed respecting him when 
he first entered the Public Service. It 
was said, and great stress was laid upon 
the fact, that he was the son of the former 
vicar of Hughenden. His noble Friend 
(the Earl of Beaconsfield), with whom 
he had had some conversation on the 
subject, told him that he had very little 
personal knowledge of Mr. Pigott, ex- 
cept that he had on hisearly introduction 
to the Public Service been pointed out 
to him as a young man of great ability, 
and likely to be a valuable public servant ; 
that he had watched his career with some 
interest on account of his connection with 
a former vicar of Hughenden, and had 
uniformly found that he was spoken of 
very highly by those who had had op- 
portunities of observing his career. He 
had been employed from time to time in 
duties rather above the ordinary duties 
of a clerk, and had been selected for 
particular services of an important cha- 
racter. He was in the prime of life, with 
17 years of Public Service, and had shown 
himself to be a really good man of bu- 
siness. Under his charge there was 
every prospect that the work of the 
Department would be well performed. 
These, and no others, were the reasons 
which, as he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was informed by the Prime 
Minister, influenced him in making this 
appointment, which he did with a con- 
sciousness of the arguments that could 
be used for and against the selection of 
men in the trade, and with a full sense 
of the good services and merits of Mr. 
Reid, the second in the office. He be- 
lieved in the personal fitness of Mr. 
Pigott, having observed his career from 
time to time since he entered the Public 
Service. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) did not think that these cir- 
cumstances at all justified the censure 
which it was proposed to pass upon the 
appointment. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was not at 
all disposed to regard the affair from the 
point of view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer). At a time when they were 
doing their best to improve the status of 
the Civil Servants, it would be an un- 
fortunate course to adopt, and altogether 
a departure from sound principle and 
common practice, if they were to say to 
men who had nearly reached the top of 
the tree—‘‘ No matter how long your 
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services, or how great your efficiency 
may be, you will not be promoted to the 
headship of your Department, but we 
shall take a junior clerk out of another 
office who knows nothing about the busi- 
ness and appoint him over you, in order 
to have the advantage of a fresh mind.” 
He did not know how far that doctrine 
might be carried ; but if a man was to be 
appointed not because of his knowledge 
and experience, but because he came 
from somewhere else, and knew nothing 
of the particular business he would have 
to discharge, then, indeed, it would be a 
sorry look-out for the members of the 
Civil Service, who entered through the 
painful door of competitive examination 
in the hope that if they did their duty 
they would be promoted to the highest 
offices in the Department in which they 
were placed. That appeared to him to 
be the most salient point in the present 
controversy. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer doubted whether the best course 
in filling up this office was to appoint 
the man who had the most practical ex- 
perience; but in any case, it was, to say 
the least of it, very singular that when 
the claimsof two men of equal experience 
conflicted, a third, of no experience at 
all, should be chosen. The present 
action of the Government seemed to him 
to be a most extraordinary way of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Several pages of the Commit- 
tee’s Report were occupied with recom- 
mendations affecting the Stationery 
Office, and the paragraph to which the 
Motion referred was not dashed off by 
the Chairman, or some particular Mem- 
ber, but it was prepared with very great 
care, and was considerably altered in its 
wording, and it was ultimately passed 
heartily and unanimously by the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had said 
that the Prime Minister had not thought 
fit to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee, but those words might have 
two meanings. Hither they might mean 
that the Prime Minister had carefully 
considered these recommendations, that 
he approved of them, that he had looked 
about inside the Department to find a 
man capable of fulfilling the require- 
ments, but that, unable to find one, he 
had, as a last resort, appointed Mr. 
Pigott; or that, without the least inquiry 
or consideration, he had given Mr. 
Pigott the, post off-hand, What he 




















wanted to know was, whether the re- 
commendation of the Oommittee was 
carefully considered by the Government, 
and was the appointment made after- 
wards, or was it made without any con- 
sideration whatever, and simply by the 
whim of the Prime Minister? The 
House was entitled to an answer to 
those questions, and he could only say 
that if Mr. Pigott had been appointed 
by the Prime Minister in the way he 
had suggested, the House should show 
their disapproval of such a proceeding 
by agreeing to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
would have been much more satisfactory 
to the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Holms), with whom he had sat on the 
Committee, if the Prime Minister were 
able to be present, and then no doubt 
the House would have had an able and 
amusing speech in defence of the ap- 
pointment. But no one would say that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
ingenious speech had defended the ap- 
pointment, though he had made certain 
excuses for it. But if the House of 
Commons really wished to see the posi- 
tion in which it was placed, it must go 
back and consider this as only one of a 
series of similar appointments which had 
been made since this Government came 
into office, and had formed the subject 
of animadversion in the House. A noble 
Lord who had sat in the House (Lord 
Hampton) had been placed at the head 
of the Civil Service Examiners, another 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald) had been appointed a Chief 
Commissioner of Charities, and they 
had had a most remarkable and humili- 
ating debate relative to some of the legal 
departments of the present Government 
as to the appointment of Official Re- 
ferees. These latter appointments had 
turned out to be entirely useless, and no 
one would forget the speech of the late 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) on 
that subjeet. But what were the facts 
with respect to the present case?) The 
Committee inquired into five great public 
Departments, and of these they found 
only one working in a very efficient 
manner—namely, the Admiralty, which 
was the result of the appointment of the 
Purchaser of Stores. All the rest’ were 


found inefficient in their working, but 
the most defective of all was’ this Sta- 
tionery Office, under which ‘there was an 
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expenditure of something like £600,000 
a-year. He did not wish to say any- 
thing of the late head of that Depart- 
ment (Mr. Greg); but no one who heard 
the evidence of that gentleman could 
doubt that he really knew practically 
little of the working of the Stationery 
Office, and he had to apply constantly to 
the second in command (Mr. Reid), who 
had been passed over in this appoint- 
ment, for any information. If it was 
true that the Secretary to the Treasury 
and the hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Winn) had been able to effect 
a saving of £45,000 a-year in one por- 
tion of the Stationery Office and expected 
to be able to save £20,000 in another, 
could anything prove more strongly the 
necessity for reform in the entire De- 
partment, and the value of putting a 
practical man at the head of it? The 
printing and stationery of this country 
had grown to an enormous amount. 
When Mr. Greg was appointed, it was 
not because he had any practical ac- 
quaintance with its working, but be- 
cause he had claims on the Government 
and was a distinguished literary man. 
He, too, like Mr. Pigott, had been 
brought in from abroad, and the conse- 
quence was, that the office when inquired 
into was found to be grossly extravagant, 
seeing that it only required the efforts 
of two Members of the Government to 
save this enormous amount of money. 
The recommendations of the Committee 
had been disregarded, and disregarded 
in favour of something worse than that 
which they recommended. What was 
the reason for that miserable piece of 
economy—the reduction. of the salary 
from £1,200 to £1,000 a-year? Was it 
from a lingering suspicion on the part of 
the Prime Minister that it was not right 
to give this gentleman, who had been 
placed in the office over the heads of 
others, the full salary, or with the idea that 
the country would be conciliated by this 
paltry saving? But what the country 
required was to have efficient men, and 
to pay them good salaries; and in the 
present case he maintained that the ap- 
pointment was ridiculous, as the Govern- 
ment ought certainly to have chosen 
some one who was well acquainted with 
the minutie of the Department, and was 
able to control the expenditure on pens 
and blotting-paper. Would any person 
connected with commercial affairs ap- 
point aman at the head of a great busi- 











ness dealing with £600,000 or £700,000 | 
per annum without any practical: ex- 
perience of the business? And the busi- 
ness of the Stationery Office was almost 
all of a technical nature. This and the 
other appointments that he had alluded 
to showed that public efficiency was not 
the only thing considered. He had ‘no 
doubt that so long as his hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was Secretary to the 
Treasury, the Department would be well 
looked after; but he might be succeeded 
by some one who had not so much prac- 
tical knowledge, and he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was afraid that it would then be 
discovered what a mistake it was: to 
place a junior clerk in the War Office at 
the head of the Stationery Office. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY felt that 
he should be guilty of undue reticence 
if he did not say a few words on this 
subject. He did not know of the vacancy 
until he heard of the appointment ‘of 
Mr. Pigott; but it was only due ‘to 
that gentleman to say, although no dis- 
credit had been cast on him by any 
speaker, that he had been undervalued. 
Mr. Pigott was a man of great capacity, 
and although only a junior clerk in the 
War Office, he had duties to perform 
which brought to him almost every kind 
of knowledge. He acted as private Se- 


eretary to Lord Pembroke while he was | 


at the War Office. He was also Secre- 
tary of the Promotion and Retirement 
Commission; and the manner in which 
he carried out the difficult business 
which came before him showed him well 
qualified for any appointment that might 
be bestowed upon him. He(Mr. Hardy) 
always understood that this was one of 
what they called the great Staff appoint- 
ments of the Public Service not neces- 
sarily to be filled up by the elevation of 
those from the lower ranks in the office, 
When a member of any Department of 
the State had displayed great efficiency, 
he naturally looked forward to promotion 
in any other office which he might be 
competent to fill; and he ventured to say 
the Prime Minister had had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the qualifications of 
Mr. Pigott, and had watched his career 
in a manner which others might not 
have done. It was said Mr. Pigott did 
not know the details of the Stationery 
Office. He (Mr. Hardy) spoke as filling 
an office in which he had been placed 
over the heads of every department in 
the War Office; yet he had entered. it 


Mr. Mitchell Henry 
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practical acquaintatice with 
the duties ofthe office’as any ‘could ‘Well 
be ; and he was'called upon to discharge 
duties involving not’ only great prin- 
ciples, but “many details: The ‘eal 
question; however, ‘was this—a ‘tran 
when placedin a position of this kind 
might gain his knowledge from those 
about him, ‘and if'he ‘was capable of 
turning ‘his abilities to account would 
soon be ‘able to ‘utilize the ‘information 
he gained;: and he believed that Mr. 
Pigott; coming with great capacity and 
a fresh mind, would be found capable of 
dealing both with ‘principles and details 
in the new position in which he had been 
placed: Surely ‘this' was a better’ prin- 
ciple than that of keeping’a man in one 
constant narrow groove ott of which he 
could not ‘step without losing his balance. 
He believed Mr. Pigott would vindicate 
the choice which the Prime Minister had 
made, and show that in making the ap- 
pointment he had only done his duty to 
the public. » : 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
had listened:to the speech of the 
Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer with the 
utmost astonishment and regret. It was 
only requisite to look at the faces of hon. 
and: right ‘hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
perceive’ the painful position in which 
they felt themselves placed. They must 
not; blink the charge; it was a charge of 
jobbery in one'of the great public De- 
partment—-a most serious and grave 
charge made against the head of the 
Government ‘for disregarding the high 
trust placed in him in appointing a most 
important salaried officer, and really no 
answer had ‘been made toit. He entirely 
declined to be led away by the argu- 
ments of ‘the Secretary of State for War, 
as they in'no way) applied’ to the point 
at issue; and that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was altogether fallacious 
and misleading. The office required a 
knowledge: of details and technicalities 
with which Mr. Pigott was admitted to 
be altogether unacquainted. A Select 
Committee had investigated the subject, 
and reported on the necessity of practical 
qualifications for the Department. It 
had made recommendations which had 
been disregarded. ‘The Report’ of’ the 
Committee had been set’ at defiance; 
and what was the defence? Absolutely 
nothing. It was worse than nothing— 
it amounted to a confession of the whole 
thing. ‘There -was barely an attempt to 

















justify it. The challenge had! been made 
and the House must vindicate itself. 
Were they to submit silently to these 
jobs? What right had the Government 
to disregard not only the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee, but every rule of 
plain common sense and honesty, by 
placing a man in a position who confes- 
sedly did not possess the requisite quali- 
fications for it? . The Government were 
in this way demoralizing’ the public 
offices. They were utterly destroying 
the esprit de corps in the public Estab- 
lishments by drafting a young man’ into 
an office through influence; and placing 
him over the heads of men who had 
stood the test of competitive examina- 
tions, and were devoting themselves: to 
the thorough knowledge and efficient 
discharge of their duties in the hope of 
promotion in the Department.. He must 
refuse to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hardy) into a dis- 
cussion of the personal qualifications ‘of 
this gentleman—his character wasstated 
to be of the highest kind, and his quali- 
fications might be equally high. The 
charge was one of an improper exercise 
of patronage by the Government, in 
utter disregard of the recommendations 
of a Select Committee, Was this, or 
was it not, a type or specimen of other 
appointments which had been complained 
of, but which they had no proper oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the House? 
He hoped the House of Commons would 
not ratify, but would utterly condemn 
the appointment, which was a gross job, 
and as to which, after listening to the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), he must say he thought 
there was no defence. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
also objected to the personal question of 
Mr. Pigott’s qualifications being intro- 
duced into the discussion... As regarded 
them, he could, from having served in the 
War Office, bear witness ; but, in his opi- 
nion, that circumstance did not’ warrant 
his appointment in the face of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. As a Mem- 
ber of it, he felt certain that if the Mem- 
bers could be re-assembled they would 
by a large majority declare that’ this 
appointment had not been filled up in 
conformity with their Report and opi- 
nion. The head of this Stationery De- 
partment, under Mr. Greg, was a public 
servant of long experience. and) great 
intelligence; yet, he had: been passed 
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overin favour of ‘a younger man taken 
from: another’ Department, who knew 
nothing whatever of the duties. It could 
not be expected that men who had 
qualified themselves to rise in a Depart- 
ment by the hope of promotion would 
be otherwise than discouraged by such 
treatment. 

Mr. BATES said, ‘that he, as another 
Member of the Committee, could not 
agree in what had just been said, and 
was by no means sure that the Prime 
Minister had not exercised a very wise 
discretion. He remembered that the 
Committee were all dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the Department had 
been conducted, and the question was 
whether it might not be the best thing 
to bring new blood into it. If the case 
had been his own, he, as a business man, 
would have followed the same course. 
The gentleman appointed might not at 
the present moment be thoroughly prac- 
tical, but they should not forget that 
every man must have a beginning— 
even the hon. Member for Hackney must 
have had a beginning—and therefore 


‘he: (Mr. Bates) could not support the 


Motion of the hon. Member. 
Mr, MUNDELLA said; that if the 


}hon, Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. Bates) were to follow his deduction 


to its natural conclusion, when he had 
to find any fault with one of his captains 
for the command of his steam-ships, that 
captain would be superseded and some 
one would be brought in from the out- 
side who knew nothing about seaman- 
ship. [{Mr. Bares: I have no steam- 
ships.] The same remark would apply 
equally to sailing vessels. The Depart- 
ment'to which they were referring was 
a great merchant department, with a 
purchase of £600,000 a-year, and he 
appealed to any merchant whether he 
ever knew an instance of a man taken 
from a department without any know- 
ledge of the particular technical branch, 
and put atthe head of a merchant de- 
partment of £600,000, or even £60,000 
a-year. If merchants were so to con- 
duct business they would conduct them- 
selves into the Bankruptcy Court in a 
short time. The question, they were 
told; had been left in the hands of the 
Treasury. ‘But where was the Secretary 
to the Treasury? If he had been in his 
place, he (Mr. Mundella) should have 
asked ‘him/ whether he could not have 
found a man ‘practically conversant with 
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the duties, and whether he had been 
consulted by the Prime Minister in re- 
gard to the appointment? The fact was 
—there was no use in mincing words 
about it—his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Watkin Williams) had characterized 
this appointment in its true words, and 
he (Mr. Mundella) agreed that it was a 
gross job. They had had a succession 
of them. It was but two years ago he 
had to denounce the appointment of a 
gentleman in his 77th year to the head 
of the Civil Service, and what happened 
at the time? Why, a gentleman, only 
50, in the prime of life, was placed on 
full pension for life, so as to make room 
for someone else. It was through such 
jobbery as this the mistake as to green 
coffee and the other disgraceful errors 
of the Crimean War occurred—the at- 
tempt to put a square peg into a round 
hole—and it was time it was put an end 
to. He must again refer to the language 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Bates), which, as a business man, he (Mr. 
Mundella) should have been ashamed to 
use, and would ask him if he had known 
eases in which men taken from one 
branch of business had proved them- 
selves thoroughly efficient in the new? 

Mr. BATES said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had just asked if he (Mr. Bates) had 
ever known aman taken from one situa- 
tion and put into another with success? 
He would say, yes. 

Sirk RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he had listened to this debate with great 
attention and very great pain. He had 
come down to that House perfectly un- 
prejudiced and anxious to vote for the 
Government. He would not go so far 
as to say it had been a job, but he could 
not help feeling that the public interests 
had not been well consulted by this ap- 
pointment. It did not appear that this 
gentleman had shown any qualifications 
for this appointment which had justified 
the Government in putting him over the 
heads of those who were well qualified. 
He did not think the House ought to 
sanction such an appointment, and he 
should feel it to be his duty to vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
156: Majority 4.—(Div. List, No. 233.) 


Mr. Mundella 
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Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the recom- 
mendations ‘made in 1874 by the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Departments (Purchases, &c.), 
this House is of opinion that the recent appoint. 
ment of Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office is calculated to diminish the usefulness 
and influence of Select Committees of this 
House, and to ‘discouragé the interest and zeal 
of officials employed in the Public Departments 
of the State. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee of Sup- 
ply.”——(MMr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT— 
PROVINCIALSCIENTIFIC AND INDUS- 
TRIAL MUSEUMS.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who had a 
Motion on the Paper on going into 
Committee of Supply, on Civil Service 
Estimates, Class IV., to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the ex- 
penditure for the promotion of Science and Art 
should not be exclusively confined to institutions 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin,” 
said, that as by the Rules of the House 
he could not then move it, he should 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. The Motion was almost similar 
in terms to one which had for some time 
been on the Paper of the House in the 
name of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Isaac). He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
offered to second the Motion; but when 
the time arrived, the hon. Gentleman 
withdrew the Motion without communi- 
eating with him; but the matter was 
really of too much importance to. be 
treated in this fast-and-loose manner. 
The constituency which he represénted 
(Birmingham) was very much interested 
in this question, and many corporations 
were also interested; and he ventured, 
therefore, to think that he should be 
justified in stating their case, and asking 
for it the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. In the Civil Service Esti- 
mates for the present year there was 
proposed to be taken for institutions in 
the metropolis, including Museums and 
the Parks, a sum of nearly £400,000, 
and that was without taking into ac- 
count the amount of the grant for South 
Kensington, which was expended in the 
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country in furtherance of Schools of 
Science. There was a further sum of 
£50,000 taken for Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin. Towards those grants the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham had to pay twice 
over. He had calculated that the town 
of Birmingham had to contribute nearly 
£4,000 towards them, and in addition 
to that they had to find a sum of nearly 
£8,000 per annum towards their own 
free libraries and local parks. He did 
not raise this question in any spirit of 
provincial jealously, for he was prepared 
to admit the exceptional position of the 
metropolis, It might be said with truth 
that a national collection should be 
placed in the metropolis at the expense 
of the nation; but that argument did 
not apply to the expenditure on the 
public parks, and still less to that which 
the Bethnal Green Museum involved. 
He did not complain of such expenditure. 
It produced most admirable results, 
adding as it did to the pleasure and 
happiness of great masses of the people, 
and tending to elevate and refine their 
minds. It was, too, in some sort, a 
commercial investment, as it was calcu- 
lated to enable artizans the better to 
compete with those of other nations. 
His complaint was, that they did not 
carry this principle far enough, for these 
institutions were centres of instruction ; 
and if they did good, it became impor- 
tant that they should be a little more 
liberal in cases where it could be fairly 
shown that greater good could be done 
for less money. If those institutions 
were brought home to the people there 
was hardly any limit to the extent to 
which they would be appreciated. He 
was very anxious to see established in 
our great centres of industry a Museum 
of Art and Manufacture appropriate to 
each district, and those would be seen 
by the people who would benefit by 
them. The way in which these institu- 
tions were appreciated in the Provinces 
was shown by the fact that the number 
of visitors annually to the Birmingham 
Museum was about 300,000; that, too, 
in a place of 370,000 inhabitants. That 
number of visitors was much greater 
proportionately than was to be found at 
any of the metropolitan institutions; 
and results equally extraordinary could 
be stated in connection with Manchester, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, and other provincial 
towns where such. institutions existed. 
At the present time, the Government 
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were doing either too much, or too little 
in this matter. Either the grants made 
to London should be confined to purely 
reference collections, or, what he would 
infinitely prefer, the Government should 
give a much Jarger sum, supplementing 
the grants to London by moderate grants 
to the Provinces. He did not suggest 
what would involve any very large, de- 
mand on the Treasury, and he trusted 
the Government would give the subject 
due consideration. A comparatively 
small sum would be sufficient for the 
purpose, if, as he supposed would be the 
case, the Treasury were to make a rule 
that such contributions should be made 
only to centres of large districts and im- 
portant industries, and in proportion to 
contributions from local sourees. It was 
true that provincial communities were at 
present legatly able to tax themselves to 
the extent of 1d. in the pound for the pur- 
pose of establishing museums and libra- 
ries; but in Birmingham all this money 
went to the Free Library, and they had 
therefore no means of establishing an 
industrial museum. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he felt great 
pleasure in supporting the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend. In Nottingham the 
people were making great efforts to im- 
prove themselves in objects of science 
and art; and he hoped the Government 
would respond in the right spirit to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. He entirely concurred in the 
suggestion that the grants should be 
made in proportion to local contributions, 
and considered that the acceptance of 
the proposal would be quite in accord- 
ance with the objects of the Education 
Department. The grants would be most 
properly made where there existed a dis- 
position on the part of the people, in 
towns like Nottingham and Bristol, to 
take an interest in collections bearing 
upon the particular trades of the locality, 
and to study higher subjects than were 
ordinarily cultivated in provincial towns. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR also supported 
the recommendations of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham. Our public 
expenditure in aid of science and art was, 
to say the ieast, by no means excessive, 
and, although large sums were spent on 
museums in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, yet he thought it might with 
advantage be increased, especially in 
the way of grants to large centres of in- 
dustry where such institutions had al- 
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ready been established by local effort. 
We were in many respects far behind 
other nations in regard to the encourage- 
ment given to science and art, and it 
must be admitted that the attention we 
had been bestowing on technical educa- 
tion had not been bestowed a moment 
too soon, considering the competition of 
other countries which we had to. sustain. 
The people of Leicester were, like his 
hon. Friend’s (Mr Morley’s) constituents, 
making great efforts to improve them- 
selves in objects of science and art; and 
they felt that London, in justice to other 
large cities and towns in England, should 
not have the largest amount of money 
voted to. it in aid of those objects. He 
therefore trusted the Government would 
see their way to giving the question their 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that, on behalf 
of the large city he represented, he also 
desired to support the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain). He believed that 
without any expenditure of actual money 
a great deal more might be done for the 
Provinces than was now done. As anin- 
stance of that they were told the other 
day by the Government that a valuable 
picture by David Roberts had been re- 
fused by the Commissioners of the Na- 
tional. Gallery, because they already 
had pictures by Roberts in that Gallery. 
But why should the picture have been 
refused on that account? Surely it might 
have been taken, and sent to some pro- 
vincial town. He recommended that 
when the Commissioners of the National 
Gallery had various pictures by the same 
artist, they should send some of them 
down, if not permanently, at all events 
temporarily, to towns in the country, 
where at least they would be very much 
appreciated. 

Viscount SANDON said that, while 
in common with everyone else, he should 
be glad to see the establishment of mu- 
seums and galleries in the great centres 
of population and industry, yet the 
House must feel that the question raised 
was a very large one. As a matter of 
fact, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Isaac) withdrew 
his Motion on the subject, because he 
thought that, from its importance, it 
could not be properly considered at this 
period of the Session, and he expressed 
his intention of bringing it forward on. 
the most convenient occasion next Ses- 
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sion. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Chamberlain) that 
the Government did not undervalue the 
subject at all; but the House must see 
that it was not one which could be con- 
veniently pressed on the Government at 
the present time. He must beg, there- 
fore, that it would not be so pressed, 
especially as it involved a very great 
financial question. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham had expressed his regret 
that some of the admirable works at the 
British Museum were not able to be 
circulated. This reminded him of the 
great advantage which the country de- 
rived from the South Kensington Mn- 
seum, which was now, in fact, a gigantic 
circulating museum. Some 18 years ago a 
series of specimens only were sent out; 
but since then almost all the principal 
objects in the Museum, except those of 
great rarity or delicacy, were sent on 
their travels at different times through- 
the Provinces. It was said that much 
was not done for the Provinces; but the 
fact was, that out of the whole amount 
of £130,000, spent yearly for Science 
and Art schools only about £10,000 was 
spent really on London objects—that 
was to say, about £120,000 was really 
spent on provincial objects. 

Mr. AMBERLAIN said, he ex- 
cluded that from any calculation. There 
still remained about £400,000 a-year 
which was spent on the London insti- 
tutions. 

Viscount SANDON pointed out that 
it was rather difficult when different 
Votes were put together by the hon. 
Member—some coming within his own 
province and others being under the 
control of the Treasury only, and in no 
way under the Privy Council Office— 
to say exactly what proportion of these 
votes were made for London only, and 
how far the Provinces shared in them. 
Still, the fact remained that a large 
proportion of the money was spent 
on provincial objects. on. Members 
were apt to forget what an immense 
benefit the Provinces derived from the 
Science and Art Vote in the way of aid 
to Science schools, of which there were 
1,100 throughout the country; Art- 
training schools with their 17,000 stu- 
dents, .public elementary schools, and 
for scholarships and other objects. The 
grants for the Museum at South Ken- 
sington, included various items which 
were for local museums, and the loans 

















to, these ;museums and exhibitions were 
very large, there haying been some 3,000 
loans of objects,and 5,200 paintings and 
drawings during last year to museums 
and exhibitions in the country. A great 
deal, therefore, was already done in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, it. being very much 
the same line as the authorities of South 
Kensington Museum, acting under the 
Privy Council, were anxious to follow. 
Whether it would, be possible to go 
further in another year he (Viscount 
Sandon) was not in a position to say at 
that moment... The. present was a time 
when the resources of the country were 
rather straitened, and a strict economy 
was therefore very properly exercised 
by those who controlled the public ex- 

enses, so, that the hands of Ministers 
in charge of the various Departments 
were much tied as to incurring fresh 
expenses. The Government, however, 
would not overlook the question. It 
would receive careful consideration, and 
when it came on for discussion next 
year, as proposed by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham, he hoped that the, Go- 
vernment would be able to give an 
opinion one way or another. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the noble Lord was quite justified in 
adopting that line of argument with re- 
gard to the South Kensington authori- 
ties; but he wished to point out that 
what the hon. Member for Birmingham 
wished to argue was,that there were 
large museums and collections in London 
which, while they were there, were of 
little use to the Provinces. The British 
Museum, for instance, and the National 
Gallery, were practically of no use ex- 
cept to London, yet every one knew that 
they contained many duplicates which 
would be most, valuable to the Pro- 
vinces, and the offer of some important 
pictures was sometimes declined on be- 
half of the National Gallery. He attri- 
buted the great advantages of the South 
Kensington Museum to the fact of its 
being under the management of the 
Minister for Education, and’ advocated 
the placing of the British Museum and 
the National Gallery under the same 
authority. In France ‘the Minister of 
Education was responsible for all the 
museums, and constantly sent collec- 
tions into the Provinces; but in Eng- 
land, the management of the Galleries 
was, so to say, dislocated, and not under 
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one authority or one Minister ; and such 
a person might, without any additional 
expenditure, be able to do a great deal 
for the cause of artistic education. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DETENTION IN 


PRISON BEFORE TRIAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to call the attention of the Government 
to a matter which had often been men- 
tioned before, but which he thought 
could not be mentioned too often, until 
some remedy could be found for the 
existing evil. He referred to the 
lengthened periods during which per- 
sons were kept in prison before trial. 
The principle near London was, that 
there should be a gaol delivery every 
month ; but he wished the House to con- 
sider the situation of persons in the 
rural districts. According to the last 
Return, 12,000 persons were in prison, 
and of these 7,000 had been there for 
more than a month, and were conse- 
quently worse off than if they had been 
within the jurisdiction of the Central 
Criminal Court. More than 3,060 had 
been in gaol for two months; 826 pri- 
soners had remained untried for more 
than three months, and 86 for more than 
six months. That was a scandalous 
state of things, explainable, perhaps, 
but not the less disgraceful, and it was 
most serious as it affected those pri- 
soners themselves. He found by the 
Returns that many prisoners were de- 
tained for a long time in prison in Essex. 
Bristol, Norwich, and other places before 
being brought to trial. In Birmingham 
there were 16 persons kept in gaol four 
months before being brought to trial ; 
in Northampton there were 13 prisoners 
who were more than four months in 
gaol before being brought to trial; and 
in Kent, 13 more than four months. In 
Lancashire there were 100 prisoners 
who were kept in gaol more than four 
months before being brought to trial. 
He was well aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
brought in a Bill last year to remedy 
the evil, but it would not apply to such 
cases as he (Sir William Harcourt) was 
now calling attention to, as it only 
affected the Winter Assizes. He took the 
numbers from Returns presented this 
Session, and the cause of these nume- 
rous detentions was not far to seek. 














They were due to the fact that from 
July to December not one Judge could 
be found to deliver a gaol, and prisoners 
committed in July could not be tried till 
December. It was not necessary to ex- 
patiate on the consequences of so dis- 
creditable a state of things. Let the 
House imagine the case of a man com- 
mitted to prison in July or August, and 
kept in prison from his family until 
December before being brought to trial ; 
and let them also reflect that the man 
might be innocent. They could not find 
a Judge to try him. This ought not to 
be tolerated by the House or the coun- 
try. The Home Secretary might say 
that in all these cases, prisoners might 
be brought up to London for trial; but 
he (Sir William Harcourt) doubted it. 
Another defect in their judicial system 
was, that when the Assizes happened to 
be fixed at the time the quarter sessions 
were to be held, the quarter sessions 
were put off until the Assizes were over, 
and prisoners who. stood for trial at the 
quarter sessions were consequently de- 
tained in gaol longer than they ought to 
be. This had happened in the county 
of Lancaster, where the quarter sessions 
were fixed for a particular day in the 
hundred of Salford. The Judges, an- 
ticipating the ordinary time of the As- 
sizes by one week, appointed for the 
Assizes the day on which the sessions 
were to be held. The consequence was, 
that the sessions could not take place 
until after the Assizes were over. The 
sessions were postponed for a month, 
and the Judges could not try the pri- 
soners. The result was, that the trial 
of 100 persons had to be put off fora 
month. That, however, was simply a 
case of perverse mismanagement. It 
was the fashion to denounce the Long 
Vacation, but, after all, what would be 
thought of a Government office in which 
work was suspended for so long? The 
question was, whether there could not 
be some arrangement by which the ad- 
ministration of justice should go on con- 
tinuously like the business in other De- 
partments. He knew he should meet 
with opposition from lawyers who, as 
well as Judges, liked long vacations. 
But when prisoners, some of whom 
might be innocent, were locked up for 
so many months without a chance of 
being brought to trial, the Long Vaca- 
tion became an amusement which was 
cruel. He felt confident that some of 
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the Judges, to prevent such treatment, 
might remedy the evil by holding extra 
Assizes, instead of taking their usual 
holidays, But even that fell short of 
what was needed. Much might be done 
by a better organization of the labour 
of the Judges and their distribution for 
the purposes of these extra Assizes, for, 
at present, much of their power was 
frittered away all over the country 
under the system in force. Two emi- 
nent persons were sent down to a little 
country town to try two or three pri- 
soners and a month was devoted to the 
circuit, during which the Judges did not 
sit half the time. He moved last year 
for a Return which though very imper- 
fect and difficult to understand still gave 
some facts which showed the waste of 
judicial power. In 1876, for instance, 
two Judges were sent down to try cases 
in Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex, and 19 days were appropriated 
to the purpose. During these 19 days 
one of the Judges sat nine days and the 
other 10... Nothing was more obvious 
than that if one Judge had been sent 
down he would have done all the busi- 
ness. Time was wasted by this want of 
forethought and care in the distribution 
of our judicial power. The Returns for 
which he had moved, and which were 
now on the Table, showed many in- 
stances of this fact, and pointed imme- 
diately to the necessity for a better dis- 
tribution of that power under some 
central authority, either the Home 
Secretary or the Lord Chancellor, who 
should have the power of fixing when 
and where the Judges should hold As- 
sizes to effect a speedy gaol delivery all 
over the country. Such a central autho- 
rity would effect the object, remove a 
gross public scandal, and prevent gross 
injustice. If instead of fixing weeks 
beforehand on two Judges to go here 
and two Judges to go there, we kept a 
reserve of judicial power in London and 
sent down Judges as they were wanted, 
the number of Judges we had now would 
be sufficient, and we should not hear 
the complaints that were heard at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, said, that 
this subject had already been discussed 
at some length at an earlier period of 
the Session, when he was obliged to 
refuse anything like an assent to the 
proposal which was,made by the hon. 
and learned; Gentleman, for the reason 
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that, although discussed in Committee, 
when the Report was’ brought up, a 
clause was proposed to the effect that 
every prisoner who’ had been three 
months in prison without trial should be 
released, unless some application to the 
contrary should be made to a Judge in 
the matter showing that there were 
reasons for a longer detention. With- 
out dissenting from the principles of the 
clause hé was bound to resist it, because 


there was no machinery by which it! 


could be carried out. He quite agreed 
that three months was'quite long enough 
for any prisoner to remain in prison un- 


tried. That was the case in all cases to! 


be tried at the quarter sessions, and some 


scheme should be invented by which it. 
would be extended to prisoners to be, 


tried at Assizes. When the clause was 
introduced, the discussion rather took 
the shape of an attack against the Go- 
vernment; but he was glad to say there 
had been nothing of that kind now. 
This was no new matter, and the first 
step had been taken to remedy the 
grievance; because, until this year, a 
person might have committed an offence 
early in July and not be tried till the 
following March. By the Act passed 
last year we had practically criminal 
Assizes three times a-year, instead of 
twice as formerly, and in December last 
there was not a single prisoner waiting 
for trial in any gaolin England. The 
Act; therefore, ‘had been so far suc- 
cessful, and the figures which had been 
presented to the House were now inap- 
plicable. He did not ‘see why by some 
machinery they should not have gaol 
deliveries four times instead of three in 
the year. Whether that might be done 
by applying the Winter Assizes Act he 
was not prepared at once to say. All 
he would say at present was, that he had 
been for some time in communication 
with his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chancellor on the subject, and the 
matter had also been laid before the 
Chief Justiee for consultation among the 
Judges, and he thought a scheme might 
be devised by which untried prisoners 
might be drawn together in separate 
centres and tried in different counties. 
This important matter, he repeated, had 
been under the consideration of the 
Home Office for some ‘time, and he 
should be happy to'do everything in his 
power to remedy the’ inconvenience that 
‘was now complained of.''In regard to 
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the Long Vacation, it was fixed by Act 
of Parliament to commence on the 10th 
of August, and that was the reason why 
the Assizes had been held earlier this 
year than in previous years; but he 
would take care that next year there 
should be no chance of inconvenience 
arising again from the Assizes clashing 
with the quarter sessions. Having said 
so much as to the trial of prisoners, he 
would not go into the larger question 
of the apportioning of the labours of 
Judges, and having stated his views 
frankly, he hoped they might now be 
allowed to go into Committee of Supply, 
as it could be of little use in further dis- 
cussing a subject which was under con- 
sideration in so many quarters. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT had 
only one word to say. He was very 
glad to hear that the inconvenience of 
last year was not to recur, but instead 
of leaving the decision to the Judges, it 
would be left either to the Home Secre- 
tary, or the Lord Chancellor. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will im- 
mediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law snp JUvstIce. 


(1.) £9,192, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commissioner’s Office. 

Mr. WHITWELL expressed thie 
opinion that it would have been better 
to have constituted this Office an entirely 
new establishment, instead of imposing 
double duties upon officers of the Admi- 
ralty Registry Office, who already had 
adequate duties to discharge. 

Mr. BRISTOWE wished to know, 
what were the regulations that had 
been made by the Home Office with 
regard to the salaries and travelling 
expenses of the nautical assessors, for 
which a total sum of £6,000 was put 
down in the Estimates ? 

Mr. DODSON asked, whether it was 
to be inferred from one item in the Vote 
that fees were paid to unpaid justices, 
as well as to stipendiary magistrates ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
Supplementary Vote, respecting which a 
Question had been asked a few days ago, 
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was between £1,700 and £1,800. | With 
reference to the payments to magistrates, 
justices received no fees; but stipendiary 
magistrates, whose business was, in some 
cases, greatly increased, by wreck in- 
quiries, were paid. With regard to the 
assessors, it had been decided ‘to trans- 
fer their appointment to the Home 
Office, and practically'there had been no 
change in their remuneration. As re- 
garded the office of Wreck Commissioner, 
the gentleman who held that office was 
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£150,000. Surely something ought to 
be done to make it self-supporting. It 
should either’ be made useful, or it 
should be ‘abolished. 

Mr. ANDERSON thought the system 
of registering titles might be made 
profitable if properly managed. In Scot- 
land the system was universal, and it 
produced a profit to the revenue of 


‘£10,000 a-year. 


Mr. BUTT said, if there was to be a 
Registrar of titles he ought to be well 


second to no man in the qualifications | paid 


necessary for the discharge of the duties 
attendant upon it. The arrangements 
so far were tentative, it being desired 
to ascertain what was the amount of 
work and ‘where it would have to be 
performed. 

Mr. NORWOOD inquired where the 
Court of the Commissioner of Wrecks 
would be finally located? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was not 
yet finally decided where the Commis- 
sioner was to sit, whether ‘at West- 
minster or elsewhere; but)several places 
had been, tried, and: that found most 
convenient would ultimately be decided 
upon. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £86,340, to complete the sum for 
the London Bankruptcy Court. 


(3,) £816,643, to complete the sum 
for the County Courts. 


(4.) £3,918, to complete: the sum for 
the Land Registry Office. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
who was the Chief Registrar, as he 
understood the chief portion of the work 
was done by the assistant Registrar ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
unable to give the name of the Chief 
Registrar, but the scale of fees. payable 
in the Office had recently been increased, 
on the recommendation of. the Legal 
Departments Commission. 

Mr. CHARLES .LEWIS said, the 
Office had been a failure from its insti- 
tution by, Lord Westbury, in 1861 .or 
1862. . It was the laughing stock of the 
legal Profession, and it was very seldom 
resorted to for the purpose. for. which it 
was established. The amount, received 
for fees was only £776, as. against 
£5,418, the total amount expended on 
the Office. That had - been going .on 
for, 15: years,.at a,costi,to! the nation! of 


Mr. E. Stanhope 





aid. 
Tre ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the’Act passed by Lord Westbury 
for registering titles had undoubtedly 
been a ‘failure, as people would not take 
advantage of it. hen the Act was 
passed it was ‘expected that persons 
would take advantage of it to register 
their titles, as by doing so it would give 
them ‘an’ indefeasible right which could 


‘not hereafter be disputed. Two years 


ago an amending Act’ had been passed 
under which some titles had been 
registered, but certainly not as many 
as might’ have been expected; but no 
doubt the advantages of such registra- 
tion would be felt by the holders of 
property, and that the office of Registrar 
would hereafter be one of importance. 
Mr. DILL WYN said, that nothing 
had been stated to justify the Committee 
agreeing to the Vote. He did ‘not 
believe that people’ ever would register 
their titles}: and he should, therefore, 
move that the Vote should be disallowed. 


Amendment. proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Vote be’ disallowed.””—( Mr. Dilhoyn.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out that if the Committee accepted the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea, it would be practically taking upon 
itself the responsibility of repealing an 
Act which was passed after full discus- 
sion ‘only two years,ago. The whole 
question of the existence of the. Office 
of Registration of Titles, and the salary 
to be paid to that officer, had been dis- 
cussed at thetime the Act passed creating 
the. Office; and. it was now too late to 
take exception to the existence of the 
Office, or.of the salary to the gentleman 
who filled it. ;;.,, 

/Mr,| RAMSAY remarked that, apart 
from the, point suggested by the hon. 
and learned: Attorney.General, the regis- 
tration of titles, to;dand, was an, object 
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so desirable to be attainedthat he hoped 
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the Vote would be agreedto.. The flaw, 
if any,' was now in the law, and) not in 
the Department, and. he could not there- 
fore support the Amendment.’He hoped 
that the registration! of titles would be 
adopted asa practice before long. 

Mr. GORST pointed, out that: if the 
Committee refused the Vote, they would 
in reality be preventing the Government 
carrying out.an Act of Parliament. | / 

Mr: RYLANDS complained. that the 
salaries of the gentlemen of this! De- 
partment had been/settled) without any 
knowledge of the'amounat of/work they 
would have to.do, but when: once ap- 
pointed they could not: be got rid of. 

Mr.RUSSELI, GURNEY said, if 
there had been one thing more elamoured 
for than another it was for the registra- 
tion of titles. Under such circumstances, 
when the; law. was passed, it was most 
necessary that a, first-rate man should 
be made Registrar. , A. most able lawyer 
had been appointed, and it/wasno reason 
why, because the Act had not sueceeded, 
he should. be deprived of his salary. He 
supported the Vote, inthe belief that 
registration of titles would speedily be- 
come general. 

Mr. DODSON observed that at one 
time there was a great demand for a 
system of registration, and the Acti was 
passed. as jan experiment... He never 
thought it was likely to sueceed, because, 
unless aperson really wished, to, sell, it 
was not likely he would take the trouble 
of registering. He could not agree to 
the proposition of the hon, Member for 
Swansea, \particularly as‘ no’ Notice of 
opposition to the Vote had been given. 

Mr. DILLWYN ‘said, he would not 
press his Motion, but hoped the Govern- 
ment would take the subject into their 
consideration, and arrange the Office so 
as to make it more useful. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD ‘said, he be- 
lieved the Act under’ which the Regis- 
trar of Titles'‘was appointed was a dead 
letter. He should Fike to: know how 
many titles had been registered ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not; off hand, state the number 
of deeds already registered’ under the 
Act; but it was clear that some land- 
owners had availed themselves of the 
measure, for a'sum of verynearly £800 
had been ‘already ‘received ‘by the office 
im payment of! registration fees. If ‘his 
‘hon: and learned'Priend ‘had given’ No- 
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tice of his Question he would have been 
prepared to give an answer to it. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he 
would move for a Return on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £10,745, to complete the sum for 
the Police Courts, London and Sheer- 
ness. 

Sr OHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
what means had been adopted to pre- 
vent frauds in regard to the accounting 
for fines in the police courts ? 

Mr. DODSON said, the subject came 
before him as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, and they 
found that rules had been drawn up 
by which they hoped an efficient check 
had been secured. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £251,892, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE called 
attention to the different scales of gra- 
tuities paid to the police doing duty at 
certain public buildings in London, and 
suggested that a uniform scale should 
be established. 

Sr; HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that representations on the subject 
having been made to his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, a Minute 
had been recently drawn up under which 
the payments in question would be 
equalized in future. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £859,098, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs 
(Great Britain). 

Mr. DODSON pointed out that the 
Vote was increasing year by year with 
great leaps and bounds. - This year the 
increase was more than £50,000. Inall 
cases where one person provided the 
money and another had the spending of 
it, that might be expected to be the 
case. Nearly 300 local authorities had 
a claim to the spending of this Vote, 
and they fixed the number of men and 
their scale of pay, and under the ar- 
rangement made in 1874 the Govern- 
ment provided no less than half the 
expenditure. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment Inspectors stimulated expenditure. 


‘The subsidy had been raised in 1874 
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from one-fourth of the cost of the police 
to one-half, but the charge on the Ex- 
chequer had more nearly trebled than 
doubled between 1873 and 1877. When 
the proposal was made by the Govern- 
ment in 1874, with the full approval of 
the House, to double the subsidy, it was 
distinctly regarded as only a temporary 
arrangement. This clearly appeared 
from the language used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the time. A 
Bill was brought in, which was to re- 
main in operation for only one year, sus- 
pending the limit placed by the previous 
Act on the Government subvention. In 
1875 the Home Secretary proposed to 
introduce a measure dealing with this 
question of the police in reference to 
subventions; but when it came to be 
printed it was found to be nothing more 
than a Bill continuing for 12 months 
the Suspensory Act, if he might call it 
so, of the preceding year. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, on the second 
reading, that he was prevented by the 
pressure of other business from dealing 
with the whole subject. Another Con- 
tinuance Bill was passed in 1876. He 
hoped that the subject had been under 
the consideration of the Government; 
but if not, he hoped it would receive 
their earliest attention, as under the 
present temporary arrangement it was 
obvious that we must expect a very 
large annual increase in the Vote. He 
agreed with the Home Secretary that the 
whole subject of the police ought to be 
considered. The police force for the coun- 
ties and boroughs in England and Scot- 
land numbered 21,000 men, sub-divided 
into nearly 300 different.armies, varying 
very considerably in numbers from one 
man upwards. Such a system did not 
tend to the efficiency of the police 
force. He did not want the right hon. 
Gentleman to adopt a system of cen- 
tralization, and to convert the police 
forces of the country into a single army 
under his own control and patronage; 
but still he thought the Government 
might consider whether they could not 
advantageously amalgamate some of the 
small forces with the larger ones. He 
should like to know the course the 
Home Secretary intended to pursue this 
year with regard to the subvention, 
whether it was to be put on a more per- 
manent footing, or whether they were 
to have another Suspensory Bill on the 
subject? ribi 


Ir. Dodson 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
admitted that the increases had been 
growing rapidly since the augmented 
Grant had been made by the Treasury 
to the police forces of the country; but 
although the increase in the present 
year amounted to £52,000, this was a 
decided diminution on the last year’s 
Vote, which amounted to £74,000, and 
which was owing to the attempts made 
by his right hon. Friend to bring about 
something like a system. Until the 
passing of the Treasury Minute of 
August, 1876, the Home Secretary had 
no control over the numbers or the pay 
of the police forces in boroughs; but 
since then, in order to deal more satis- 
factorily with cases of increase, all the 
localities had been asked by circular to 
send in their estimates at a given time, 
so that they might be considered to- 
gether. Any increase in the number of 
men and the pay was only sanctioned 
where it was shown to the entire satis- 
faction of the Home Secretary that both 
were absolutely necessary. As to the 
Bill regulating the subvention being 
simply an annual Bill, he agreed that 
the subject was one which required 
attention. There were a good many 
subjects, however— superannuation being 
one of them—which would have to be 
carefully considered before an alteration 
of the existing system could be made. 
With regard to the amalgamation of the 
small boroughs with the counties, every 
facility was ‘at present given for it. He 
quite agreed that such amalgamation 
conduced to efficiency. Many small 
boroughs, which preferred to retain their 
independence, were not in receipt of the 
Government Grant. Now that the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on super- 
annuation had been presented, one ob- 
stacle to dealing with the whole subject 
had been removed. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped that the 
Home Office would give great and 
serious consideration to this enormous 
Vote, as the increase was due to the 
additional wages given to the police. He 
did not see why the increase in the num- 
ber of the police should be arranged 
according to a hard-and-fast line, and 
that small country towns should be ex- 
pected to maintain as large a force in 
proportion as mercantile towns. In that 
way they were induced, against their 
own convictions, to raise the strength in 
order to get the Government Grant. 
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Mr. NORWOOD said, he was glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chester (Mr. Dodson) had dis- 
avowed centralization, though he ap- 
peared to have recommended it. If the 
Government attempted to take the police 
into their hands, as they had the prisons, 
they would find a very stout opposition 
from behind, if not from the front Oppo- 
sition benches. 

GenERAL Simm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, so far as he had been able to cal- 
culate from the Returns prepared by 
the Home Secretary and from the Civil 
Service Estimates, the number of police 
throughout the Kingdom was. upwards 
of 40,000, and the annual cost charge- 
able alone to the Exchequer at least 
£4,000,000.. It was, however, impos- 
sible for any private Member of Parlia- 
ment to make out, from the existing 
confusion in the Police Returns of the 
Kingdom, either the numbers, the grades, 
the pay, or the charge for the various 
forces of this kind.. He had on several 
occasions suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State the 
importance of having a complete Return 
of all the Police and Constabulary in the 
United Kingdom, together with the 
grades, the pay, and various other 
charges, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to furnish a 
still more exact. account than that. now 
stated of the police force of the whole 
country. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS. expressed 
his willingness to do what he could to 
give the House the information desired 
by the hon, and gallant Gentleman who 
had just sat down. With regard to the 
increase of the police, when the police 
system was first started it was left to the 
different jurisdictions voluntarily to pro- 
vide the requisite number of police. 
Many of them, however, did not readily 
comply with the necessary requirements 
of their districts, and eventually the Act 
was made compulsory. Although a great 
number of local justices did their duty 
in providing the proper number of police 
according to the Act, there was con- 
siderable difficulty in pressing upon the 
various localities to raise the strength 
up to the standard which, in the opinion 
of the Home Office, was requisite for the 
particular districts concerned. But no 
hard-and-fast line was ever drawn, either 
by himself or by any of his Predecessors. 
The number of. police depended: upon 
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the nature of the district, and the kind 
of population in it. Sir George Grey, 
he believed, thought one policeman to a 
thousand of the population might be 
considered as a limit; but hedid not lay 
down any fixed rule on the subject. 
The pressure thus put upon localities by 
the Home Office under the Act accounted 
for the first increase that took place in 
the number of police. Two special safe- 
guards were in operation. One was, 
that in order to obtain the Treasury sub- 
vention, the locality must have a certi- 
ficate from the Home Secretary that the 
number of men in respect of whom the 
contribution was required was not in 
excess of the number needed for the 
maintenance of the peace of the district, 
and also that the scale of pay and the cost 
of clothing were reasonable and proper. 
In that way the efficiency of the police 
force was secured, without interfering 
with the freedom of the localityin govern- 
ing the police. He thought that every 
possible facility should be given to local 
jurisdictions to amalgamate the forces of 
their districts, but he should be sorry to 
see anything like centralization estab- 
lished in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was glad to 
hear the disclaimer of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to centralization. 

Dr. LUSH said, the regulation of the 
police was, on the whole, conducted with 
economy by the municipal authorities, 
and he did not think the Government 
subvention had increased local expen- 
diture. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £340,085, to complete the sum 
for Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies. 

Mr. RYLANDS pointed out that the 
difference in expenditure on the various 
convict prisons was enormous, and it 
was very much higher than it ought to 
be. In the present Vote there was an 
estimate for new buildings and altera- 
tions of £22,720, £10,000 of which was 
to be expended at Millbank and Worm- 
wood Scrubs. It seemed to him that in 
Government establishments or buildings, 
it was customary, as soon as a building 
was completed, for some one to suggest 
improvements which occasioned consider- 
able outlay. 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS replied, 
that the estimate in the present Vote for 
new buildings was absolutely essential, 
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as the hon. Gentleman would have: seen 
if he had taken the trouble to go to 
Millbank. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £74,187, to complete the-sum for 
County Prisons, &c. 


(10.) £174,263, to complete the sum 
for Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY called at- 
tention to the case of young children 
under six years of age who did not under 
the present regulations receive the bene- 
fits of those industrial schools. He had a 
letter from a gentleman who was one of 
the highest authorities on that subject; 
and who spoke of a school under his 
charge in which there was not a child 
under six. He urged that if a small 
payment were made for such children a 
great number of them would be saved 
from a life of vice. He would, there- 
fore, appeal to the Home Secretary 
whether there could not be some change 
made in the existing regulations, so as 
to prevent the mischief arising from 
leaving those young children to fall into 
evil ways, instead of sending them at a 
small expense to institutions where they 
would be brought up well and indus- 
triously. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS stated that 
the matter to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred was the 
subject of a correspondence which was 
still going on between the Treasury and 
the Home Office. He could. not. say 
more than that on the question at the 
present moment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £21,344, to complete the sum 
for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 

Mr. RYLANDS, who had given 
Notice that he would move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote, said, that after the dis- 
eussion which had occurred last Monday, 
when the Home Secretary held out an 
assurance that an investigation would be 
made into that establishment, he did not 
think it necessary on the present occa- 
sion to press for a reduction of that 
expenditure. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had drawn 
the attention of the Committee more 
than once to the great expenditure in- 
curred at Broadmoor Asylum, because 
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should thake criminals of any class,the 
pets of the State.,, The great expenditure 
at Broadmoor was, he. believed, caused 
in some degree by the fact that a num- 
ber of its. inmates were not insane, but 
worked misehief when they had the op- 
portunity. He should regret if it were 
supposed that in any notice he had taken 
of that. institution , and, of the extraya- 
gant expenditure, as he regarded it, 
incurred for it, there was any censure 
upon the Council of Supervision. He 
acknowledged that the State was under 
obligations to those gentlemen for doing 
what they conceived to be their duty 
under the circumstances ; but he thought, 
with all deference to them, that they 
took a mistaken view of their duty by 
the expenditure of so much of the public 
money on & very, worthless, part of the 
community. 

Mr. WALTER, as one of the, Council 
of Supervision, whose acquittal by the 
hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
he 'was glad to hear, wished to say a few 
words with regard to the remarks which 
that hon. Gentleman had made. The 
hon. Member had condemned the expen- 
diture of so. much money on what he 
called a most worthless part of the com- 
munity. Now, he would remind the 
hon. Member. that Broadmoor was in 
no sense a prison. . When it was first 
founded, it was expressly stated by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, that it was in- 
tended to be as much of a hospital and 
as little of a prison as possible ; and as a 
matter of fact convict prisoners—that was 
to say, prisoners who were sent from 
convict. prisons. to Broadmoor. in conse- 
quence of having become insane—had 
ceased to be sent there: Broadmoor was 
essentially a place for the reception of 
persons who, by. the very hypothesis, 
were. not. criminal,..but who had com- 
mitted.in a state of insanity, acts which 
would otherwise have been criminal. 
Therefore the policy of the State had 
been to treat those persons not as cri- 
minals, but as patients; and, unless that 
distinction was kept in view, they would 
argue that question on wrong premisses. 
He was glad that the Home Secretary 
had lately paid a visit to Broadmoor, be- 
cause he felt sure that; unless people had 
seen the place, they could not form any 
idea of the expense necessary for its 
maintenance. It included an extensive 
acreage, with enormous buildings, the 


he thought it was not desirable that they | cost of maintaining which was extremely 
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heavy: Then, again; the Staff of at- 
tendance employed there was necessarily 
large, entailing a cost'of 45 per cent of 
the total expenditure: The attendance 
at Broadmoor were 20 ‘per cent of the 
inmates; whereas, in ordinary county 
asylums, he~ believed the attendance 
were about 10 per cent. That arose 
from the immense proportion of male 
patients at Broadmoor. In 2m lu- 
natie asylums the number of male pa- 
tients was about the same as the number 
of female. The present estimate ‘was 
eonsiderably less than that of last year 
as that was less'than that of the previous 
year. There had been ‘a’ diminution 
since 1872 ‘of about’ £6 a-head in 
the cost of the patients. An objection 
had been made to the dietary of the pri- 
soners. Now, it' was ‘well-known to 
medical men that the recovery of these 
unfortunate people greatly’ depended 
upon good living. Broadmoor was one 
of the healthiest localities in which any 
class of patients could be placed: ‘The 
mortality was only 2} per cent.’ There 
was no institution of that class in 'the 
Kingdom which could show anything like 
so small a mortality among the patients ; 
in fact, it seemed to be a’place to which 
persons who wished to live long should 
be sent. Would the Committee allow 
him to read a few figures to show the 
ratio of mortality and ‘the cost of main- 
tenance in four different asylums? ‘In 
the Oity of London Asylum the’ dietary 
cost 6s. 11d. per head weekly, and the 
mortality was 4°89 per cent; in the lu- 
natic asylum in the county of Bucks the 
dietary was 6s. 53d. per head weekly, 
and the mortality was’8‘28 per cent; in 
Sussex Asylum the dietary was still 
lower — namely, 4s. 10g¢. per head 
weekly, and the mortality 13°94 per 
cent; in Wilts, where the dietary was 
lowest — namely, 4s. 73d. per head 
weekly, the mortality rose to 16°96 per 
cent. Now, in Broadmoor, the dietary 
was about 5s. 9d. per head weekly, and 
the mortality about 2} per cent. That 
showed the importance of good dietary, 
if we cared for the health of these people. 
He could not give the hon. Member for 
Falkirk much hope of further ‘reduction 
at Broadmoor. We could get rid’ of 
Broadmoor. We’ could introduce a to- 
tally new system for criminal lunatics 
But'as long as this’ establishment was at 
—_ he did not! believe it would 
e ‘possible’ materially to réedwed! the’ ex- 
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penditure. If we sold Broadmoor, with 
the view of erecting an asylum elsewhere, 
we should have to do so at a great sa- 
crifice, and he believed we should dearly 

urchase the change. It was a costly 

uilding in the first instance. It cost a 
great deal to put it into 4 decent state 
of repair, and considerably more to keep 
itin a complete state of repair. He should 
advise the Home Secretary to consider 
very well before he consented to any 
change of-the asylum. 

Mr. FLOYER agreed with very much 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Walter) had 
said as to Broadmoor. But as to the 
mortality at Broadmoor, aecording to the 
last Return to which he had access, he 
thought there were 20 deaths among a 
total of 500 patients, which would be a 
mortality of 4 per cent. That, however, 
was, no doubt, a very low mortality. 
He believed the average mortality in 
the pauper lunatic asylums in England 
was about 7 ‘per cent. But he must 
remind his hon. Friend that the patients 
of Broadmoor hardly corresponded with 
the general class of patients in the 
county lunatic asylums. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend in thinking that 
good diet had a great advantage. Some 
years ago, attention was drawn to the 
high expenditure at Broadmoor Asylum, 
and he thought there was a little point 
on which the expenditure at present was 
rather large. He knew that some of the 
inmates requiréd a strong hand. But 
there was one class of officers the same 
in Broadmoor as in other asylums—he 
meant the class of clerks and stewards. 
As to the management of stores at Broad- 
moor, there was a steward, an assistant 
storekeeper, and two assistant clerks, if 
not another clerk. At any rate, there 
were four persons to keep an account of 
the stores. He could not imagine how 
all these persons could be required to do 
that work. Probably, the accounts were 
kept by double entry. Now, in an 
asylum with which he was acquainted 
there was about the same number of pa- 
tients as in Broadmoor, but the account 
of the stores was kept by one officer, and 
he was quite ready to show his books to 
any man in England. He (Mr. Floyer) 
did not know that there had been an 
error of half-a-crown in a period of 40 
years. He would récommend that the 
accounts at Broadmoor should be kept 
in a simple way as‘at the institution with 
which’ he was acquainted!’ He pereeived 
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by the last Report of the Commissioners 
that out of the 500 inmates at Broadmoor 
49, or 10 per cent, were confined to bed. 
That was much above the average in 
ordinary asylums. There appeared: to 
be an unusually large number of inmates 
confined to Bed at one time, and he 
thought this was a matter that should be 
inquired into. It wasa delusion to sup- 
pose that these lunatics could be main- 
tained at the same cost as ordinary 
lunatics were in county asylums, still he 
thought that some reduction might be 
made in the cost of the institution. 

Mr. WALTER explained that the 
authorities at Broadmoor had to collect 
some £7,000 per annum from different 
Unions and parishes all through Eng- 
land, with which they were in connection, 
and that this work involved a very large 
amount of correspondence, which fully 
occupied the time of the clerks. The 
whole of the clerical work was performed 
at Broadmoor, and not in London, which 
accounted for the comparatively large 
sum which such work at that establish- 
ment cost. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that the in- 
mates at this institution, whether they 
were regarded as criminals or patients, 
cost more than was necessary. The lu- 
natics at Perth did not cost half so much 
for maintenance. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £18,690, Miscellaneous Legal 
Charges. 

(13.) £51,608, to complete the sum 
for the Lord Advocate and Criminal 
Proceedings, Scotland. 
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(14.) £45,898, to complete the sum 
for Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 


Mr. RAMSAY thought it was right 
that the attention of the Government 
should be directed to this Vote, and 
especially to that part of it which related 
to the salaries paid for the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary was 
understood by some hon. Members of 
the House to have promised last year, 
that he would give full consideration to 
the whole of the Scotch judicial system 
in order that economy might be secured. 
He (Mr. Ramsay) had already drawn 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the fact that they had a great 
many officials in Scotland. The Judges 
in their Sheriff Courts, who were rather 


Mr. Floyer 
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underpaid than overpaid, were excessive 
in number, and he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had the power, if 
he would but exercise it, to reduce the 
number of these Judges. But, instead 
of reducing the number, they were asked 
some years ago to increase them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had sanctioned an 
increase in Glasgow at a very recent 
date, but there he (Mr. Ramsay) believed 
that it was needed. The Returns which 
were obtained of the duties performed 
by the different Sheriffs in Scotland 
must, he thought, have satisfied the 
right hon. Gentleman that some change 
was necessary, and he had hoped that 
before that time, he would have inau- 
gurated something more comprehensive 
than anything that was provided for in 
the Sheriffs Courts Bill, which was now 
before Parliament. The subject was 
one of much importance to Scotland, and 
he could not therefore allow the Vote to 
pass in silence. He trusted that ar- 
rangements would be made by which, as 
he had said, greater economy might be 
secured for the future without any dimi- 
nution of efficiency. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £25,614, to complete the sum 
for the Register House Departments, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. M‘LAREN remarked that in this 
Vote were lumped together several sub- 
jects between which there was no neces- 
sary connection. He wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to the Vote for 
the General Register of Sasines. It ap- 
peared that the Estimate for the present 
year was £19,142; but hon. Members 
would see, by a foot-note, that the fees 
charged in that Office for the work done 
last year amounted to £28,968, so that 
the Government, while paying nothing for 
the services performed, had got nearly 
£10,000 of profit out of the title-deeds of 
owners of houses and lands in Scotland. 
He thought that was a very objectionable 
state of things. Moreover, it was in 
violation of an Act of Parliament. But 
what he wished particularly to call the 
attention of the Committee to was that, 
notwithstanding this enormous profit, 
which he held to be illegal in a certain 
sense, the clerksin the Office complained 
that they were overworked and under- 
paid, and that there was a want of ma- 
nagement on the part of the heads of the 








Office. A printed paper-had been circu- 
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lated amongst hon. Members, being copy 
of a Memorial sent to the Treasury, 
setting forth the complaints of. the 
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clerks. Hon. Members would see that 
the first item in this branch of the Vote 
was £1,000 a-year for the Keeper of the 
General Register of Sasines. Theclerks 
had complained to him that this gentle- 
man, at the head of the Office, was not 
there above a quarter of an hour each 
day; that, practically, there was no con- 
trol whatever over the Office; and that the 
consequence was that when: promotions 
took place, the senior clerks were. not 
always promoted. They commplanety in 
fact, that there was a want of knowledge 
in the head, owing to the want of per- 
sonal presence and superintendence, and 
that great injustice was thus done to the 
clerks. They complained in the Memo- 
rial that one clerk had been; absent 
for three years; that his salary was 
continued to be paid as if he was an 
active man in the Office, and that the 
other clerks had to do all the work which 
he would have done had he been pre- 
sent, or which his successor, if appointed, 
would do. He wished the Secretary of 
the Treasury to understand that he was 
not going into the Departmentof Searches 
at all, which was a different, department. 
The Lord Advocate had; he understood, 
that matter under his consideration, and 
he had no doubt that. he would. get it 
arranged in the proper way. He spoke 
of the clerks in the Register of Sasines 
Office. He was not going to move any 
reduction on the Vote at present ; but he 
gave Notice that if the same state of 
things continued for another year, and 
he was spared to be there, he should 
move a great reduction in the salary of 
the head of the Department, who was 
now paid £1,000 a-year. That the public 
should pay this salary for attendance of 
not more than a quarter of an hour a-day 
was a most reprehensible thing in a 
public Department. That he was aman 
of great ability, he admitted; but if all 
the ability of Edinburgh was centred in 
him it would still be indefensible that he 
should not give sufficient time for the 
proper superintendence of an office where 

more than 100 clerks were employed. 

He thought it was the duty of the Go- 

vernment to see that justice was done to 

the clerks, and that the Office was put 

upon a more satisfactory footing. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
that the matter to which his hon. 
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Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had called attention, was a 
grievance of very long standing. They, 
in Scotland, had set o very excellent 
example of establishing and maintaining 
a free registry of land; but he thought 
it was a hard thing that their position in 
that respect should be made the means 
of levying, in some sense, a special tax 
upon Scotland, inasmuch as the fees 
taken were much larger than the expenses 
incurred. He hoped that any surplus of 
receipts would be devoted to increasing 
the efficiency of the Department, and 
that indexes would, be brought up to 
date, so that one might be able to lay 
his hands upon all the burdens which 
attached to any particular property in 
any part of Scotland. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH. said, the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M’Laren) 
had referred to a considerable balance 
which appeared upon the account as 
earned by these particular fees; but he 
must point. out to him that the increase 
had been rapid within the last two or 
three years. There was a reduction of 
the fees charged in the Office in 1873. 
In.1873-4 the income was £23,948; in 
1874-5 it was| £25,409; and in 1875-6 
it was £28,968. There had, therefore, 
been a very large increase of fees sud- 
denly; but it was not by any means 
certain that that increase would be 
maintained. He would take care that 
the. statement which’ the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh had just made should be 
inquired into. It was the desire of the 
Government that the Office should be 
most efficiently maintained in every re- 
spect, and no effort would be spared to 
seoure that result. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £15,671, to complete the sum 
for the Prisons and Judicial Statistics, 
Scotland. 

(17.), £63,428, to complete the sum 
for Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions, Ireland. 

(18.) £30,379, to complete the sum 
for the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(19.) £21,126, to complete the sum 
for Common Law Courts, Ireland. 

(20.) £6,768, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 

(21.) £8,488, to complete the sum for 
the Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 

(22.) £8,548, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Probate, Ireland. 
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(23.) £1,200, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(24.) £13,628, to complete the sum 
for Registry of Deeds, Ireland. 


(25.) £2,050, to complete the sum for 
Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 


(26.) £97,391, to complete the sum 
for the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the case of ‘‘O’Byrne v. Hartington,” 
arising out of a savage assault committed 
by the Metropolitan police upon peace- 
able citizens at a public meeting held in 
the Phoenix Park, Dublin, in the year 
1871, called for the discussion of poli- 
tical grievances. The police were or- 
dered to disperse the meeting, but the 
manner in which they were to disperse 
it was not indicated. The fact was, 
however, they were led by an official 
whose name had not transpired, and the 
manner in which they dispersed it was 
by bludgeoning the speakers and also 
the reporters, as well as a considerable 
number of the persons who came to listen 
to the speeches. If this attack was not 
directed by the noble Lord the Marquess 
of Hartington, he should like to know 
who the official was that ordered the 
police to make it, and whether he still 
held office and received pay under the 
Vote? If he did, he should move to 
reduce it by that amount. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
transaction was one which had oc- 
curred before the present Government 
came into office; but a trial in con- 
nection with it, which lasted 41 days, 
in which the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Mr. Burke, the 
Under Secretary, Sir Henry Lake, the 
Chief Commissioner of the Dublin Police, 
and two of its inspectors, were defend- 
ants, was held before the late Irish Chief 
Baron, and a verdict was returned for 
the defendants, which was confirmed on 
appeal. That, he thought, was the most 
satisfactory reply he could give to the 
hon. Gentleman, as it was clear from the 
decision of the Courts that the police had 
acted under lawful authority on the oc- 
casion to which he referred. The deci- 
sion was given upon those grounds and 
was given upon much broader grounds 
in relation to the other defendants, which 
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it was not necessary for him to enter 


into. 

Mr. BUTT did not wish to say much 
upon the subject, but thought the Com- 
mittee ought to know how the matter 
stood. It was six years ago that this 
unfortunate transaction took place. A 
number of people were assaulted by the 
police, and severely beaten. Two per- 
sons brought actions; and at the time 
there was such an intense feeling in the 
House of Commons on the subject, that 
it was promised there should be an in- 
vestigation by the Government into the 
conduct of the police when the litigation 
was concluded. A sum of money ex- 
ceeding £10,000 had been spent in de- 
fending the defendants in those actions. 
The first trial lasted upwards of 41 
days, and in the middle of those 41 
days the progress of the trial was 
interrupted for two months in conse- 
quence of the leading counsel having to 
go away. The jury found a verdict 
against the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Hartington), and decided that the meet- 
ing was legal, and that was sufficient to 
make them responsible for the acts of 
the police. That portion of the verdict 
could not be disturbed; but, notwith- 
standing, the inquiry had never been 
held, and the police had escaped on 
the ground that they had not received 
notice. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS rose to 
Order. He asked whether the hon. and 
learned Member was entitled to go into 
this matter on a Vote for the salaries 
and expenses of the police officers ? 

Mr. BUTT said, he was not saying a 
word about the cost of the prosecutions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member was perfectly in Order 
in discussing the subject. 

Mr. BUTT said, all he wished to say 
was, that anyone who read the evidence 
would be satisfied that the verdict of the 
jury was that the meeting was a legal 
one. 

Mr. LAW maintained that neither the 
noble Lord the Marquess of Hartington 
nor Mr. Burke was responsible for 
what happened in the Phoonix Park in 
1871. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that whatever dis- 
credit attached to the affair rested upon 
the late Executive, not the present. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
no such occurrence could have taken 
place in England without some official 
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being punished... If the police received 
no orders, then it was against the police 
the action should have been brought, 
and it would have been more candid for 
the noble Lord to have declared at-once 
who were the real culprits... It was of 
importance that there should be an, ex- 
pression of the opinion of Irish Members 
on the subject. When he heard of the 
proceedings, he said if the law did not 
assert itself, blood would, be- shed, and 
within a few weeks of the occurrence 
two policemen were shot in the streets of 
Dublin, and everyone knew that. that 
was because the Executive did not exert 
themselves. In that way two innocent 
men lost their lives. 

Mr. GRAY, while he acknowledged 
that the late Administration were to 
blame for what happened, could not 
agree that the present Government were 
altogether free from responsibility. Not- 
withstanding that, as had just been ad- 
mitted by the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General, the Government had 
escaped upon a technical point, instead 
of acknowledging their moral responsi- 
bility, they still continued to .de- 
fend actions brought against them for 
damages. In 1866 Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment obtained the legal opinion of 
Lord Cairns and others as to their right 
to disperse by force a meeting in Hyde 
Park, and that opinion was against such 
a right, even after giving notice: What 
notice was given people that they were 
to be illegally butchered that day? A 
few wretched handbills distributed the 
night before. The present Government 
shared the responsibility attaching ‘to 
their Predecessors, inasmuch; as they 
opposed actions brought to! recover da- 
mages inflicted on poor persons, and 
carried appeals from Court, to Court, 
using for the purpose the power of the 
purse and the publie money without any 
permission from Parliament—using it, 
as he contended, immorally and im- 
properly. It was true it was late to re- 
open the question six years after; but it 
must be remembered it was only this 
year they were able to discover how 
much money had been spent. It amounted 
to the enormous sum of £10,000. Where 
was that to stop? He hoped the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) would 
bring the question up on Report, so that 
there should be a full discussion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was no sup- 
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was opposed to them in principle and in 
detail. [Zaughter.], Yes, in detail, and 
he had, much pleasure in voting against 
them that evening when they were in a 
minority. But he must admit, as he 
had said before, that whatever disgrace 
attached to the Phenix Park riots did 
not attach to the present Government, 
who were bound to continue the actions 
commenced by their Predecessors. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had desired 
to: raise the whole question upon. the 
previous Vote for Law Charges and 
Criminal Prosecutions; but he was pre- 
cluded: from doing so, from the fact that 
when the Vote was passed he was acci- 
dentally out of the House. He thought 
it was his duty to raise the question as 
regarded the conduct of the police upon 
that Vote..The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General had not yet answered 
the question, whether the superintend- 
ents of police, or whoever they were, 
who set this: attack in motion upon un- 
offending citizens in Dublin were still in 
the force. If they were not in the force, 
he had ‘no objection to the Vote passing. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND. (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
riot, had'taken place six years ago, and 
unless a minute investigation were made, 
it would be impossible to say how many 
officers who took part in this affair were 
now in the force, . The Reports had not 
been before him, and he was unable to 
answer the question. 

Mr.’ DILEWYN’ said, that in the 
Report for 1873 of the Publie Accounts 
Committee,' it was. stated. that the ac- 
countant of this force did not give the 
security which was required by Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he could not say off-hand whether the 
security had yet been given, but he 
should inquire into the matter. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would call 
attention to the matter on the Report of 
the Votes to the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


(27.) ‘£786,030, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary, Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
there was an item of £11,000 odd for 
travelling expenses, He wished to know 
whether that sum included the travelling 
expenses of prisoners ? 

Sir MICHAEL. HICKS - BEACH 
said} if the prisoners were conveyed any 
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distance the police were authorized to 
take conveyances, and those expenses 
were included. 

Captain NOLAN said, there were one 
or two matters of principle which he 
wished to draw attention to. The first 
was that in the Estimates the extra 
police and old stores were included in 
one item, so that it was impossible to 
find out what was the amount voted for 
either separately. He also thought that 
in the item of election disturbances it 
ought to be distinguished how much 
was for extra police being sent to elec- 
tions, and how much for actual election 
disturbances. The third point was, that 
a sum of £194,868 for pensions was in- 
cluded in six or eight lines, so that it 
was impossible to find out what the 
amount of individual pensions was. He 
thought the money ought not to be voted 
next year unless more information was 
given. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought the objectof the hon. and gallant 
Member wasareally good one, and agreed 
with him that the receipts from extra police 
and old stores ought not to be included 
in one item. He did not know whether 
a distinction with respect to the election 
disturbance items could be made, but he 
would endeavour to do so if it was pos- 
sible. With regard to the pensions, if 
the hon. and gallant Member’s wish was 
carried out it would necessitate the 
printing of 5,000 or 6,000 names; but 
he thought that fuller information might 
be given with respect to the new pen- 
sions. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary had been 
most unusually uncandid. [Cries of 
“‘ Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in Order in using the 
words ‘‘ candidly for him.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to refer 
to the case of—— 

Mr. DODSON rose to Order. The 
hon. Member had not withdrawn the 
expression. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not been 
asked to do so. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
upon the hon. Member to distinctly with- 
draw the word. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would have 
done so before had he been asked, but 
would not do so on the ruling of an ex- 
Chairman. He wished to know, what 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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was the amount of the pension of the 
late Inspector General, Sir John Wood, 
in order to move the reduction of the 
Vote by that amount? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
what was the reason for there being an 
increase of £19,000 this year for pen- 
sions ? 

Mr. GRAY said, explanation should 
be given why, in counties where the 
force was not up to its normal strength, 
a charge for extra men was still im- 
posed. It was believed in Ireland that 
in order to balance the increasing Vote 
for superannuation the Government 
contemplated imposing an additional 
charge for the maintenance of the bar- 
racks on the counties. It was also held 
that the real reason for Sir John Wood’s 
retirement were the recent scandals in 
the force. He wished also to know 
why the Constabulary code of rules was 
kept a secret, while the Army regula- 
tions could be purchased for 1s.? 
He wished to know, if he moved for 
these regulations, would they be laid on 
the Table? If the payment of the back- 
pay of a dismissed constable, afterwards 
re-instated, was included in this Esti- 
mate, why was it not done in an open 
and above-board manner, so that the 
House could understand, and hon. 
Memters, if they desired it, challenge it ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the back-pay was included in the 
Vote. As to the rules of the Constabu- 
lary force, they were now under revision, 
and it would therefore be especially in- 
convenient to lay them on the Table of 
the House. Even, however, if this were 
not the case, he did not think it would 
be well to lay those regulations on the 
Table. As to the retirement of Sir John 
Wood, it was owing to ill-health, and 
with a pension of £1,080. His retire- 
ment was in no way connected with 
matters which had been referred to. 
The arrangements for the extra charge 
to counties had not been altered since 
the present Government came into office. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, why a county 
should be charged for an extra force, 
when the extra force was not in the 
county ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, the explanations 
of the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary were so far satisfactory that he 
should not move to reduce the Vote. He 
would take that occasion to assure the 
right hon. Baronet that in using the 
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word ‘‘uncandid,’’ he did not mean to 
impute anything disrespectful. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
immediately stop the hon. Member when 
he used the words which he had em- 
ployed, as he did not catch them. But 
his attention having been drawn to 
those words, he must say it was not in 
Order to use them. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
replying to the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Parnell), explained the extra charge 
made to counties. Supposing a county 
were entitled to 100 men and there was 
an average number of 10 vacancies per 
100 over the whole of Ireland, that would 
be a fair proportion of vacancies upon 
the whole county. Then, supposing the 
county required more men than 90 for 
its service, those men were sent and 
charged extra. 

Mr. GRAY wished it to be understood 
definitely and unequivocally, did the 
Government formally declare that the 
Constabulary rules were of such a nature 
that Government were afraid to lay them 
before the House? That was a serious 
question, and he wished a plain answer 
to it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that he knew of no case of Constabulary 
rules being published, and he could not 
consent to such a proposal. 

Mr. O’DONNELL complained that 
the officers of the Constabulary were not 
appointed by open competition. The 
nominations were in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, 
and the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary. That tended to perpetuate caste 
distinctions, as the nominations were 
practically limited to the friends of old 
officers and the hangers-on of the Castle 
circles. They would rather see the force 
officered entirely by Englishmen or 
Scotchmen under open competition than 
see it entirely officered by Irishmen upon 
the hugger-mugger system of nomina- 
tion. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH had 
stated, on a previous occasion, that he 
failed to see his way to the introduction 
of open competition. 


Vote agreed to. 
(28.) £29,800, to complete the sum 
for Government Prisons, &c. Ireland. 


In reply to Mr. Parnetuz, 
Stir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH said, 


he proposed that the same kind of in- 
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quiry should be made into the circum- 
stances of the Irish county prisons as 
the Home Secretary had undertaken to 
make in the case of the English prisons. 
As to the inspection of convict prisons, 
he had listened to the debate raised 
the other night by the hon. Gentleman, 
and he concurred fully in every word 
which fell from his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cross) on that subject. He thought 
it would be well that there should be 
some such visitation of convict prisons 
instituted as his right hon. Friend had 
described ; but the subject was not with- 
out its difficulties, and he doubted whe- 
ther it would be possible to deal with 
the matter in the Irish Prisons Bill. He 
hoped, however, to deal with it as soon 
as his right hon. Friend and he were 
able to arrange some system which 
would apply to both countries. 


Vote agreed to. 


(29.) £68,132, to complete the sum 
for County Prisons and Reformatories, 
Treland. 

Mr. PARNELL called attention to the 
great injury which the Irish and Scotch 
taxpayers would suffer if the Irish and 
Scotch Prison Bills were not passed this 
Session. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
hoped that both of the Bills alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Meath would 
be passed, and that their progress through 
the House would not be in any way im- 
peded. 


Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £4,427, to complete the sum for 
the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Ireland. 


(31.) £51,666, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ire- 
land. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS complained 
that in preparing these Estimates the 
small allowances to clerks of the peace 
under the Land Act of 1870 had been 
considerably reduced by the Treasury, 
without any opportunity being given to 
those gentlemen of being heard against 
reduction. 

Mr. BUTT said, the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had failed to 
show that for the amount of work done 
under the Land Act of 1870, clerks of 
the peace would not be sufficiently re- 
munerated by the reduced allowances, 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the clerks 
of the peace had notice that the allow- 
ances were subject to revision in 1876, 
and he contended that the allowances, 


as revised, were ample for the work they 
had to do. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


SOLWAY SALMON FISHERIES BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarte, Bill to 
provide for the appointment of Commissioners 
for making more effectual the Law in regard to 
Salmon Fisheries in the Solway Firth and its 
affluents, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocate and Mr. Secretary Cross. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 250.] 


SAINT CATHERINE’S HARBOUR, JERSEY, 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smrrn, 
Bill to provide for transferring to the States of 
the Island of Jersey Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey, and certain lands near it, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wii1i14m Henry Smrru and 
Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smrru, 
Bill for further amending the Acts relating to 
the raising of money by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and for other purposes relating 
thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wir1- 
t1AM Henry Situ and Mr. Cuancetior of the 
ExcuHeEQueER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 252.] 


TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wit11am Henry Smrru, 
Bill to limit and regulate the Treasury Chest 
Fund, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wiiu1am 
Henry Smirn and Mr. Cuancettor of the 
ExcHEQuER. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 253.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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MINUTES.] — Serzct Commirrer—Earldom 
of Mar, nominated. 

Punuic Brits — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (£20,000,000) *. 

Second Reading—Registered Writs Execution 
(Scotland) * (144). 

Committee — Report—Inclosure * (127); Saint 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin* (134); Public 
Works Loans (Ireland) * (143); Companies 
Acts Amendment (No. 3) * (141). 

Report—Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
(146-151) ; Pier and Harbour Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 2)* (113); Metropolitan Com. 
mons Provisional Order * (111) ; Open Spaces 
(Metropoliis) * (149) ; General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (Leith) * (137). 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL.—(Nos. 114, 138, 146.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Clause 18 (Objects of Statutes for 
Colleges in relation to the University). 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that in pursuance of his promise to the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Mor- 
ley) on Friday night, that he would 
consider whether any addition was re- 
quired to the 16th clause to enable the 
Commissioners to make provision for 
the Bodleian Library out of the funds of 
any Colleges—he had prepared a new 
sub-section to be inserted in Clause 18, 
as follows— 

(“4.) For empowering the College by statute 
made and passed at a general meeting of the 
governing body of the College specially sum- 
moned for this purpose, by the votes of not less 
than two-thirds of the number of persons pre- 
sent and voting, to transfer the library of the 
College, or any portion thereof, to any Univer- 
sity library.” 

Amendment agreed to; and inserted 
in the Clause. 


Further Amendments made. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next; 
and to be printed, as amended, (No. 151). 


REVISION OF THE IRISH STATUTES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp O’HAGAN inquired of the 


noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, What progress had been made in 
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the revision of the Irish statutes? It 
was a work in which he took some in- 
terest, and he believed it was of import- 
tance both to the practice of the law and 
the satisfactory administration of justice 
that statutes which were obsolete and 
useless should be removed from the 
Statute Book. The work of revision 
was of present value, and would be 
of very great advantage in the future, 
by facilitating the consolidation of the 
statutes and the codification of the 
laws relating to Ireland. As far as 
the English statutes were concerned, 
the work had made satisfactory pro- 
gress; but in Ireland, he regretted to 
say, very little had been done. ‘The 
Bill which he had the honour to intro- 
duce in 1872 provided for the revision 
of the Irish statutes only to the reign 
of Henry VII.—the year 1494—and 
there remained still some 40 or 50 
statutes to be dealt with. Since 1872 
nothing had been done in the matter. 
In 1875 another Bill was introduced, 
which, if it had passed, would have 
brought down the revision to 1726 ; but 
that Bill was. not proceeded with, and 
during the last two years nothing more, 
as far as he knew, had been done. He 
wished, therefore, to know from his 
noble and learned Friend on the wool- 
sack, what progress had been made, and 
what were the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he would willingly give his noble and 
learned Friend all the information he 
possessed. He must, however, point 
out that the question really related to 
the Acts of Parliament of Ireland pre- 
vious to the Union. Legislation since 
the Union, of course, under the head of 
Imperial legislation, had been dealt 
with by the proceedings for the revision 
of the Imperial statutes. His noble 
and learned Friend was quite accurate 
in saying that the revision of the Eng- 
lish statutes, although not yet quite com- 
plete, had made very considerable pro- 
gress towards completion. The revised 
statutes had been actually published 
down to the year 1856; and that, of 
course, would include the legislation of 
Treland as well as England since the 
Union. There came then the question of 
the ante-Union statutes. His noble and 
learned Friend had told their Lord- 
ships the Bill he introduced in 1872 
revised those statutes down to the year 
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1494—certainly a very distant day—and 
there it stopped. The year before last 
a second Bill was brought into the 
other House proposing to bring down 
the revisal of the ante-Union statutes 
to a still later date. The Bills for the 
revision of the Imperial statutes were 
generally introduced in that House and 
sent down to the House of Commons, 
and it had been the habit of Parliament 
to place confidence in those entrusted 
with the work, to take the Bills on 
trust, and to pass them without exami- 
nation. In point of fact, examination of 
measures such as these would be utterly 
impossible by Parliament. The Bills 
went into such minutiz that they must 
be taken on the faith of the draftsman, 
or the work could not be done at all. 
Parliament had, therefore, accepted the 
Bills upon the faith of those who had 
introduced them. In regard to the Bill 
introduced in 1875 providing for the re- 
vision of the Irish statutes, a different 
course was adopted. The Bill, after it 
had been read a second time, was met 
first by a Motion to refer it to a Select 
Committee. Their Lordships, of course, 
did not require to be told that a Select 
Committee with such a Bill before them 
would have found their skill and energy 
taxed to the utmost. The Bill was also 
met by an Amendment raising the ques- 
tion of the policy of revising certain 
statutes. There again, he did not need 
to remind their Lordships that if a re- 
vision Bill was to be made the subject 
of controversy as to the bearing of the 
statutes it dealt with, a very wide area 
of discussion would be opened up. The 
result of these Motions was, that the 
Bill had to be abandoned. Now, he 
could assure his noble and learned 
Friend that the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land and the Law Officers of the Crown 
were extremely desirous that the revision 
of the Irish ante-Union statutes should 
continue ; but, at the same time, he felt 
bound to point out that, if a revision 
Bill was to become the subject of hostile 
discussion, it would ,have little or no 
chance of passing, because—however 
important it might be in a certain sense, 
other Bills would always have prece- 
dence of it. In fact, the chance of a 
Bill of that kind passing depended upon 
its being unopposed. If it were opposed, 
it was scarcely possible but that it should 
have to make way for other measures 
of a more pressing nature. That was 
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the position of the question to which 
the noble and learned Lord had directed 
the attention of the House. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


Aen ey 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrer — Report— 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. [No. 342.] 

Suprpry—considered in Committee—Crvin Srr- 
vice Estimates.—Cuasses IV., V., VI., VII. 
—Revenve DEPARTMENTS. 

Pustic Biris—First Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Board's Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Artizans and Labourers Dwellings) * [255]. 

Select Committee—Report—County Offices and 
Courts (Ireland).* [No. 341]. 

Committee — Report—Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.) * [235]; Metro- 
polis Improvement Provisional Orders Confir- 
mation (Great Wild Street, &c.)* [237]; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Belper Union, &c.) * [236]. 

a as amended—Telegraphs oney) * 

227]. 

Third Reading — Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Felmingham, 
&c.) * [223], and passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—> 0 a> 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS — THE 
MALAY PENINSULA—EXPENSES OF 
THE CAMPAIGN.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have decided what share of 
the expenses of recent military opera- 
tions in the Malay Peninsula is to be 
borne by the Imperial Government; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to ask for a Vote during 
the present Session ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: No decision has 
yet been arrived at upon this question. 
The cause of the delay has been the 
necessity of communications, not only 
between the Colonial Office and the War 
Office, but also with the Governments of 
India and the Straits Settlements, ex- 
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penditure having been incurred by all 
these Departments. I trust that the 
matter will shortly be arranged ; but it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to propose a Vote for this purpose during 
the present Session, as I fear the ar- 
rangements cannot be concluded in time. 


NAVY—KEYHAM FACTORY—CASE OF 
EDWARD OWENS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been called to the evidence given at 
an inquest held on the body of Edward 
Owens, founder in Keyham Factory, 
Devonport, whose death resulted from 
inhaling noxious gases; and, whether 
the statement of Mr. Ellis, the fore- 
man, that ‘‘the foundry ought to be 
better ventilated,’ and that ‘‘ there was 
no ventilation in the iron and brass shop 
at all like there was in any other part of 
the department,” would be inquired into, 
and the recommendation of the jury, 
that the Admiralty should provide better 
ventilation, acted upon ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
his attention had been called to the case 
alluded to by his hon. Friend. There 
was no doubt that the ventilation in the 
factory was defective, and the attention 
of the Director of Works had already 
been directed to the matter. The imme- 
diate cause of the death of this man 
appeared to be the impure atmosphere 
of the drying store, which, of course, 
could not be ventilated like other parts 
of the factory, and into which he went 
to lie down instead of proceeding into 
the open air. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
NEUTRAL VESSELS IN THE BLACK 
SEA.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will ascertain from the Turkish Govern- 
ment whether or not they will permit 
neutral vessels with merchandise other 
than contraband to pass in and out of 
the Black Sea without being detained in 
their passage through the Bosphorus; 
and, if hecan inform the House how far 
the Turkish authorities possess the right 
of detaining and overhauling at Constan- 
tinople neutral vessels carrying non- 
contraband goods, should they attempt 
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to trade between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the hon. 
Member for Sunderland I have to state 
that I am sure he is aware—as no doubt 
the House and the public are aware— 
that a decree relating to neutral com- 
merce passing through the Bosphorus 
was published on the Ist May, and was 
published in The London Gazette of the 
15th May, relating to the whole of the 
subject to which the Question of the hon. 
Member refers. By that notice it appears 
that the right of search would be exer- 
cised by the Turkish Government in 
regard to vessels going to Ottoman ports 
or to neutral ports. Subsequent to that 
there was a decree notifying the blockade 
of Russian ports, and at the same time 
it was also mentioned that the ‘right of 
search with regard to vessels going to 
Turkish ports and to neutral ports would 
only be exercised in the case of suspected 
vessels. Therefore, it would be useless 
for Her Majesty’s Government to do 
what is suggested in the Question of the 
hon. Member—that is, to endeavour to 
exempt suspected vessels from search ; 
because, of course, if a vessel is suspected 
by the Turkish Government it is not 
likely that they will exempt it from 
search. With regard to vessels going 
to a blockaded port, it is not likely that 
vessels going through Turkish waters 
would declare that they were going to a 
blockaded port; and, if they were to do 
so, it would not be rational to ask the 
Turkish Government to exempt them 
from search. Therecan be no doubt the 
Turkish Government has the right to 
search all neutrals, even although not 
carrying contraband, should they at- 
tempt to trade between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to take to ascertain 
whether the Turkish blockade of the 
Russian coasts is or is not ‘‘ effective ?”’ 

Mr. BOURKE: When doubts were 
thrown upon the efficiency of the Turkish 
blockade, representations were made im- 
mediately by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, through their Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to the Porte. The Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople reported that 
the Porte considered that the blockade 
was completely efficacious; and that 
was confirmed afterwards by a Report 
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which our Ambassador received from 
Hobart Pasha. Subsequently, as was 
mentioned in this House, I think by the 
hon. Baronet, vessels were heard of as 
going between Odessa and Nicolaieff— 
and other representations were then 
made to Her Majesty’s Government to 
the same effect. A few days ago Lord 
Derby received a deputation of gentle- 
men interested in this question, and he 
promised that after hearing from them 
he would refer what they said to Con- 
stantinople. Lord Derby has now heard 
from them, their representations have 
been referred to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, and Mr. Layard 
has been instructed to make further 
communications to the Porte on the 
subject. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
WAR INTELLIGENCE—THE AMEER 
OF KASHGAR.—QUESTION. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any telegrams had 
been received from the Consul at Adria- 
nople respecting the advance of the 
Russian Army across the Balkans; and 
also whether there was any truth in the 
rumour of the death of the Ameer of 
Kashgar ? 

Mr. BOURKE: We have not yet re- 
ceived any definite information of the 
death of the Ameer of Kashgar; we 
know nothing more than what appears 
in the newspapers. With regard to the 
other Question of the hon. Baronet, I 
must answer it with some reserve, as I 
have had no notice of it whatever, and, 
of course, in answering a Question of 
this importance, it is desirable to be 
cautious as to what is said. We have 
had information from the Consul at Ad- 
rianople, but it is only information 
which has been received from other 
sources, and is not, therefore, of much 
more value than the statements which 
have appeared in the newspapers; but 
it seems to be a fact that the Russian 
advanced guard has crossed the Balkans, 
and has appeared in the neighbourhood 
of places which are mentioned in the 
various telegrams—Yeni Saghar and 
Jamboli. We have heard from Con- 
stantinople that the force is not of that 
large amount which appears in the 
newspapers. I do not think it would be 
prudent for me to state more upon the 
subject. 
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PERU—THE PERUVIAN LOANS OF 
1870-1872.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE said, he did not know 
whether he was in Order in answering a 
Question which was on the Paper, but 
which had not been put; but it was de- 
sirable that a Question of its importance 
should not remain unanswered. 

Mr. RYLANDS (for Mr. T. Cave) 
then put the Question, Whether the Go- 
vernment is aware that there is now at 
Lima a representative of the Peruvian 
bondholders who was,sent out last Janu- 
ary by a committee acting under the ad- 
vice of Mr. James Croyle, representing 
a large section of the bondholders who 
disapprove of the alienation of the guano 
solemnly hypothecated to them by the 
Peruvian Government as security both 
for payment of interest and amortisation 
of the loans of 1870 and 1872 respec- 
tively ; whether any communication has 
been made by the Foreign Office to Mr. 
Graham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Lima, 
with regard to the suspension of the 
payment of interest on the Peruvian 
Loans 1870 and 1872, amounting nomi- 
nally to £11,920,000 6 per Cent. Loan 
1870, and £21,546,740 5 per Cent. Loan 
1872, the interest of which has been un- 
paid for two years; and, whether the 
Government will lay upon the Table 
Copy of the Correspondence which has 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and Her Majesty’s Consul in 
Peru since the commencement of the 
present year ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I think a Question 
of this kind ought not to remain on the 
Paper without being answered. I will 
first state exactly what Her Majesty’s 
Government has done. In February 
last a gentleman came to the Foreign 
Office, and said he represented a large 
number of Peruvian bondholders, and 
wished to have a letter sent to Mr. 
Graham, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Peru, in favour of Mr. Clark, who 
was to be the agent of the commit- 
tee, acting under the advice of Mr. 
James Croyle. The Government did 
what they always do under such cir- 
cumstances. They sent a letter to Mr. 
Consul Graham at Peru, instructing 

him to give the gentleman all proper 
facilities, at the same time taking good 
care to warn him not to do anything 
more—that he was not to assist any 
agent in his endeavours to obtain assist- 
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ance for his plans from the Peruvian 
Government, or in any way to do any- 
thing that would commit himself. That 
is what Her Majesty’s Government has 
done, and the reason why I am anxious 
to answer the Question is, that I wish to 
state that a great deal has not been done 
that is stated in the Question. We do 
not know what section of the bond- 
holders the gentleman sent out repre- 
sents, or whether it is a large or a small 
one, or of what they disapprove. We 
know nothing about Mr. Croyle or Mr. 
Clark. No communication has been 
made to Mr. Graham, or by him to the 
Peruvian Government, on the suspen- 
sion of the payment of the interest on 
the loans ; and with regard to the Cor- 
respondence that has taken place, there 
is no objection whatever to lay on the 
Table of the House all the Correspon- 
dence that has taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and Mr. Graham 
connected with the question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
nor — 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, ScrEnoE, AND 
ART. 


(1.) £5,176, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, agreed to. 


(2.) £1,400, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery, agreed to. 


(3.) £9,250, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government would 
not consider the propriety of giving a 
grant in aid of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society ? He said, he should be 
glad if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would explain the position of the nego- 
tiations with regard to that Society. 
The previous Government had indicated 
that it was desirable that substantial 
aid should be given to that Society, and 
since then two Commissions had inquired 
into the subject, and recommended that 
a certain amount of aid should be 
granted. Since then the Government 
had appointed a Meteorological Council 
of the Royal Society to superintend 
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the division of the increased Vote of 
£10,000 for meteorological purposes. 
As the purposes for which that sum 
would be expended were almost exclu- 
sively for the promotion of science by 
the production of weather forecasts, if 
the grant were to be confined entirely 
to those purposes, the Scottish Society 
would only receive assistance of the 
most insignificant character. The in- 
quiries to which the Society had hitherto 
given attention were of national import- 
ance, including such subjects as the 
effects of the temperature of the sea on 
the migration of herrings, and the effects 
of the changes of climate with regard to 
the mortality of the population. It was 
a peculiar circumstance with respect to 
Scotland that the mortality was rather 
on the increase in that country, while 
in other parts of the Kingdom it was 
diminishing. Very important results 
had been obtained and might be looked 
for in the future from the inquiries 
instituted by the Society with regard to 
the mortality of Scotland, but the Society 
had not the power of making these in- 
quiries as they desired to do; and, 
therefore, if the Council of the Royal 
Society were to be the supreme judges 
of what ought to be considered matters 
of national importance, and of what 
should be the character of the inquiries 
to be made in Scotland, the Scottish 
Meteorological Society would be in just 
as bad a position in future as it had 
been in the past, notwithstanding the 
large increase that had been made in 
the Vote. What he wished to ascertain 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, whether he would authorize the 
Council of the Royal Society to appor- 
tion certain grants for important national 
purposes connected with meteorology, 
and not merely for making observations 
for weather forecasts and other similar 
purposes, such as had hitherto been 
recognized in the apportionment of the 
grant. He was afraid that unless this 
were done all the labour and all the 
representations that had been made by 
the Society to the Government would 
have been futile, and the Society would 
be just as crippled in carrying on in- 
quiries that were of national importance 
as it had been before. He should like 
it, therefore, to be understood whether 
the Treasury intended to give power to 
the Council of the Royal Society to grant 
a portion of the Vote for such specific 
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national purposes as those which he 
had hinted at as engaging the attention 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that this was a question 
that naturally excited a great deal of 
attention, both in the minds of gentle- 
men connected with Scotland and of 
those who were interested in scientific 
investigations. He was not at all dis- 
posed to undervalue the services ren- 
dered by the Meteorological Society of 
Scotland; but the Government had to 
bear in mind that the assistance which 
Parliament did or could give to scien- 
tific investigations must necessarily be 
limited, and that it was not every good 
or desirable object for which it would be 
their duty to propose a Vote to Parlia- 
ment. He was quite aware that those 
at the Treasury had continually to show 
themselves hardhearted, and perhaps 
they would be thought blind to the 
interests of science, as they were under 
the necessity of turning a deaf ear to 
applications, in themselves worthy of 
attention, but which if they admitted, 
they would be obliged to go further 
than would be justifiable in the way of 
asking aid from Parliament. It was 
desirable that the Committee should 
understand precisely what the nature of 
the grant was. It had formerly been 
the habit of the Government, through 
the Board of Trade, through Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships abroad, and in other ways, 
to collect meteorological observations, 
which were considered of value in deter- 
mining great problems of meteorology. 
During the time of the late Admiral 
Fitzroy these observations were carried 
on partly by the Board of Trade and 
partly by the Admiralty; but after 
Admiral Fitzroy’s death, it being a con- 
sidered a questionable proceeding that 
such inquiries should be conducted by 
a Government Department, communica- 
tion took place upon the subject with 
the Royal Society, and they appointed a 
council of their members to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the in- 
quiries to be carried on, and to take 
charge of the administration of such 
sums as might be provided for the pur- 
pose. A special sum of £10,000 was 
for some years placed at their disposal. 
An inquiry at length took place as to 
whether the system could not be im- 
proved or modified, and communications 
were opened with the Scottish Meteoro- 
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logical Society—a private society that 
was doing good and useful work—and 
representations were made that encou- 
ragement should be given to that Society 
by the Government. The Government 
had every desire to recognize the im- 
portance and the work of that Society. 
A Departmental Committee was ap- 
pointed, with Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell as Chairman, who presented a 
Report, in consequente of which some 
changes were made in the Meteorological 
Committee of the Royal Society. It 
was replaced by a Meteorological Coun- 
cil, not necessarily consisting of Mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, but of gentle- 
men designated by the Royal Society 
with the addition ex officio of the Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. The Scottish 
Society was found to have done a good 
deal of work which was of use to the 
Government in the prosecution of their 
inquiries. They had received no re- 
muneration for that work, and £1,000 
was recommended and awarded to them, 
in respect of the past; and as to the 
future, it would be for the Council to 
consider how far they could avail them- 
selves of the service of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society in the conduct 
of their business, and on what terms 
that assistance should be rendered. The 
English Meteorological Society stood on 
precisely the same footing as the Scotch 
Society. Then came the question whe- 
ther there should be a direct grant in aid 
of the Meteorological Council as a scien- 
tific body. They all desired to recog- 
nize the claims of scientific bodies to 
assistance from the national funds; but 
it was very difficult to draw a line and 
say where that assistance should begin 
and where it should end. It was one 
of the most perplexing questions with 
which successive Governments had to 
deal—how national aid could best be 
given for the promotion of scientific re- 
search. All the Treasury could do 
was fairly to consider the applications 
brought before them; and looking to 
the very large amount contributed by 
the Government to the promotion of 
science, they could not undertake to ex- 
tend that assistance in the way desired 
by the representatives of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. There was an 
impression among some that the Govern- 
ment were indifferent to the interests 
of Scotland, but that certainly was not 
the case. The fact was, they were 
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unable to enlarge indefinitely the assis- 
tance given to scientific societies. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
agree to this Vote of £10,000 to the 
Meteorological Council as now consti- 
tuted, and would not press them either 
to weaken the hands of the Council or 
to add to the sum now proposed to be 
granted. 

Mr. M‘LAREN took leave to think 
that the answer of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was extremely unsatis- 
factory. There was no denying that 
there was a tendency in every pos- 
sible way to keep down grants to 
Scotland as compared with England. 
Nothing could be more unfair. An 
official Return showed the amount of 
revenue raised in both countries, and 
if the rule of division were applied it 
would be found that Scotland paid 9d. 
per head more than England on all the 
taxation of the country, and paid three- 
fourths per head more than Ireland, 
and yet England and Ireland got large 
grants, while Scotland got no com- 
pensating grants. A sum of £2,000 
a-year from the Queen’s bounty was 
cancelled, not by the present, but by 
the late Government. If Scotland 
paid more than England and Ire- 
land of taxation in proportion to her 
population, why should every proposal 
to give a grant for scientific purposes in 
Scotland be put down in that way? 
No doubt, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, they might appeal 
to the Council of the Royal Society in 
London; but the right hon. Gentleman 
very well knew that the Society would 
not give a shilling of its money to Scot- 
land, as it had not enough for its own 
purposes. The Scotch Society had about 
100 free stations, all working well, to 
which Scotchmen subscribed £400 or 
£500 a-year, and if all the parties who 
worked were paid, the outlay would 
amount to several thousands a-year. 
All that labour conduced to the general 
welfare of the country; for the investi- 
gations made were published from time 
to time, and the Commissioners of 
Fisheries had been very much indebted 
to the labours of the Society in Scot- 
land. Now it was very hard that while 
Scotland contributed its share in every 
possible way, grants and allowances 
were screwed down orrefused. For ex- 
ample, there was a national museum 
agreed to be erected in-Edinburgh some 
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years ago. Grants for it were received 
in small instalments for several years, 
until the present Government came into 
office. The present Government had 
promised and promised that it should 
be completed, but they had stopped the 
works, and allowed it to stand still. 
In the same spirit the grants for scientific 
appliances were, out of all proportion, 
small for the numbers who visited 
the museum. He moved for a Return 
the other day which would throw a good 
deal of light on the subject of the con- 
dition of the Royal Observatory. That 
institution, although belonging to the 
Crown, had been very sadly neglected, 
while large sums were given for similar 
objects in the sister Kingdoms. He 
thought that it was generally inexpedi- 
ent to vote large sums for scientific pur- 
poses, unless it were shown that such 
sums were fairly distributed, and that 
Scotland, in proportion to its popula- 
tion and taxation, received as many 
grants as England or Ireland. He 
thought it was very objectionable to 
vote this grant without making an 
equivalent grant to the Scotch Mete- 
orological Society. Every man con- 
nected with that Society was a free 
worker except the Secretary, who was 
very much under paid. The Society 
met in Government apartments, but 
for which a charge was made for rent. 
The only grant made to Scotland for 
scientific purposes was £300 a-year, and 
the Government charge was nearly as 
much for the apartments used by the 
Society which received this grant. 

Mr. RYLANDS believed there was a 
great waste in many Public Depart- 
ments ; but he confessed he was not able 
to charge either the present, or the pre- 
ceding Government with extravagant 
expediture in the promotion of scientific 
research. One important question in 
the consideration of applications from 
learned societies for assistance in the 
pursuit of scientific objects was, whether 
the end to be attained would benefit the 
nation? Whenever such cases came 
before the Government he hoped they 
would be responded to in the spirit of 
generosity. é 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
gratified to find that, for once, they were 
in accord with the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands). The hon. Gen- 
tleman would shortly have an opportu- 
nity of supporting a Sapphennial " Vote 
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which it was intended to propose for the 
very object of which he had approved. 
In their Report the Committee to which 
reference had been made recommended 
the further development of inquiries 
conducted by the Meteorological Council, 
involving an expenditure of £4,000 a- 
year, which in the judgment of the 
Treasury would be a most desirable out- 
lay. The Government had, therefore, 
full confidence that the House would 
support the demand which they would 
make at a later stage. As to the tests 
that ought to be applied in such cases, 
special regard ought to be paid to two 
points. The object to be attained ought 
to be distinctly national, and not one in 
which particular individuals or classes 
were concerned. There ought also to 
be a definite understanding that, as a 
proof of their earnestness in the work 
they proposed to undertake, the Societies 
themselves should contribute largely to- 
wards the object they had in view. He 
did not think that Parliament ought to 
be called upon to place in the hands of 
gentlemen four or five times the amount 
of the aggregate subscriptions to the 
society or the association for which aid 
was sought. 

Mr. BELL assented to these condi- 
tions, providing they did not tie too 
tightly the hands of those who had to 
determine what a national object was. 
He bore testimany to the great good 
which might be done by such a Board 
as that indicated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He hoped the Board 
ose be inaugurated at no distant 

ay. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
might say, in explanation, that he had 
not suggested or asked for any special 
Vote for the Meteorological Society of 
Scotland. All he asked was, that the 
Government should intimate to the 
Council of the Royal Society that it was 
quite within their scope to give power 
for increased expenditure for national 
purposes connected with meteorology, 
such as those he had mentioned—for 
instance, climatic conditions affecting 
the herring fisheries, climatic changes 
affecting the health of the people, &c. 
He only asked that the Treasury should 
intimate to the Royal Society that it was 
within their scope to support such in- 
quiries. If that were not possible, he 
would throw out a suggestion which he 
hoped might fructify the fertile soil of 
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the Treasury Bench, and that was that . 


as such inquiries were of supreme im- 
portance to Scotland and the Scotch 
fisheries, and as the Government made 
large profits from the brand, and were 
likely to make a peculiarly large profit 
this year, the Treasury should consider 
whether they could not allow the Fishery 
Board to help the Meteorological Society 
out of the funds which it would acquire 
from the herring fisheries. If this ques- 
tion were reserved and if a satisfactory 
case were made out, a Vote could be in- 
troduced into the Supplementary Esti- 
mates when they were brought in. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not undertake to follow the suggestion 
that had just been made. 

Mr. M‘LAREN wished to state, lest 
hon. Members might imagine that the 
Society was making an unreasonable 
claim, that the Society approved of all 
the conditions which the Secretary to the 
Treasury had laid down—namely, that 
the money should be for national objects, 
and no other purpose whatever. With 
reference to the suggestion that those 
interested in the Society should them- 
selves contribute liberally, he said that 
they had contributed liberally for 20 years 
without receiving a shilling from the Go- 
vernment. All their expenditure had 
been contributed by themselves, and 
surely nothing could be more liberal 
than that. The hon. Gentleman had 
said that a Society ought not to ask 
three or four or five times the amount 
from the Government which it contri- 
buted ; but that Society was quite con- 
tent to receive the equivalent of the 
amount it subscribed, and surely that 
was not asking three or four times the 
sum they contributed. The real fact 
was that because Scotch Members in 
that House were few in number, and 
had no Home Rule bond of union, the 
officials of the Treasury in every possible 
way pared down allowances and grants 
to Scotland, whilst in every case of taxa- 
tion they made Scotland pay to the utter- 
most farthing. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was not in 
the least surprised, that the Secretary to 
the Treasury should again seek to put 
the Scotch Members off when they made 
an application to receive a share of the 
money which was devoted to meteoro- 
logical purposes. The discussions that 
had taken place in past years had clearly 
shown that they were not asking that 
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the grant to the Royal Society should 
be reduced; but that the contribution 
that was made by the Scotch Meteoro- 
logical Society to science should be re- 
cognized by the State as a useful part 
of the meteorological work done for the 
benefit of the whole community. The 
right hon. Member below him (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) had suggested that 
some part of the fund derived from 
the herring fishery brand should be 
devoted to the special purpose of 
making an investigation into isother- 
mal lines, and the influence of that 
knowledge would, no doubt, be of ad- 
vantage to the herring fisheries. He 
considered that they were quite entitled 
to demand and to get from the Treasury 
a grant equal to what the Society con- 
tributed towards the advancement of 
meteorological investigation. They had 
been put off from year to year, and he 
thought their forbearance ought not to 
be practised upon too far; because al- 
though they had not hitherto fought in 
the way Irish Members had done to 
secure their objects, he believed that if 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite continued 
to treat them with the indifference they 
had heretofore met with, they might be 
driven to fight, and might fight quite as 
successfully in obstructing Business as 
their Irish friends. They did not desire 
to get up a Home Rule agitation; but 
if Scotland was to be altogether ignored, 
if they were to continue permanently 
to be ignored when they advanced 
claims of that kind, he did not know of 
anything that could lead more surely to 
an agitation for Home Rule. He depre- 
cated the treatment they had heretofore 
received, and hoped that, notwithstand- 
ing the statements of the hon. Gentleman, 
he would be disposed to consider that 
proposal with greater favour, and to con- 
form to the suggestions made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) when he asked that the Treasury 
should intimate to the Council of the 
Royal Society that they had the power 
to give to other societies some contribu- 
tion from the sum voted by Parliament 
for meteorological purposes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER protested against the doctrine 
laid down by the hon. Gentleman. These 
grants could only be given for the sake 
of services to be rendered to the country, 
and not according to the population or 
taxation of any particular part of the 
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When the Papers connected 
with this matter were laid on the Table 
it would be seen that the grants were 
made for strictly national objects, and 
that the Committee appointed consisted 
of Gentlemen thoroughly competent to 
deal with the question. He could assure 
the Committee that if the Council recom- 
mended that a further extension should 
be given to meteorological inquiries the 
Government would consider what could 
be done to meet the fair claims of Scot- 
land. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that the 
distribution of these grants was en- 
trusted, not to the Royal Society itself, 
but to a committee of scientific gentle- 
men suggested by that body. It was in 
no sense a grant to the Royal Society, 
and formed no precedent for a grant to 
any particular Society. He hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would stand firmly by what he had said, 
and would leave the distribution of the 
fund in the hands of the Committee. He 
was sorry to hear the question argued 
from a local point of view. It was not 
an English, Scotch, or Irish question. 
The main point was to see that the 
money was spent well for the promo- 
tion of the interests of the whole nation. 

Srr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY com- 
plained that the Government, in the 
construction of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee, had, by their letters and in- 
structions, prevented the Committee from 
giving that assistance to the Scotch Me- 
teorological Society which they ought to 
have done. He hoped that before the 
Supplementary Estimates were brought 
in the Government would see their way 
to giving greater liberty to the council, 
so that they might afford assistance to 
the Scotch Society if they thought desir- 
able. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that the Vote 
was already too small, but he should 
move to reduce it still further unless the 
claims of Scotland were recognized. In 
the Report by the Treasury Committee 
it was stated that the Council to be ap- 
pointed by the Treasury would have it 
In its power to give a grant to the Scotch 
Meteorological Society for its researches. 
His right hon. Friend below him (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) mentioned some of the | 
researches which the Scotch Society had 
taken in hand, and amongst them there 
was particularly the investigation as to 
the effect of the temperature upon the 
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herring fisheries, upon the soil and agri- 
culture, and upon health. Now, he 
wished to know whether such researches 
came within the scope of the Meteoro- 
logical Council? If {they had a satis- 
factory answer to that, and the Council 
had the power to give the grant, then 
they would be satisfied; but if they 
found that the Council had not the power 
to give the grants, then they must op- 
pose the Vote. 

Captain MILNE HOME asked the 
Secretary for the Treasury, Whether 
there would be a representative from 
Scotland on the new Council about to be 
appointed? If the grant was to be 
national, so ought the Council to be 
also. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied, that it 
would hardly be possible for a represen- 
tative of the Meteorological Society of 
Scotland to attend daily, at his own ex- 
pense, the meetings of the Council in 
London. The names of the proposed 
Council would be laid on the Table 
before the Supplementary Estimate was 
moved. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £7,970, to complete the sum for 
the University of London, agreed to. 


(5.) £3,000, to complete the sum for 
the Deep Sea Exploring Expedition, 
agreed to. 


(6.) £9,200, to complete the sum for 
the Paris International Exhibition. 

Mr. GOLDSMID inquired, Whether 
it was likely that the total Estimate of 
£50,000 would be exceeded, and on what 
principle England and other countries 
exhibiting had been required to provide 
architectural fronts to the spaces allotted 
to them ? 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS asked, Whe- 
ther the Government would make any 
representations to the French Govern- 
ment to obtain more space for English 
exhibitors? One of his constituents, 
who intended to exhibit spinning ma- 
chinery, had been shut out from doing 
so by having made his application 
through an agent and not in his own 
name, and when he repeated the appli- 
cation the whole space was already al- 
lotted. He had reason to believe that 
many other persons were in the same 
position. 

Mr. BELL said, that the number of 
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the Paris Exhibition to English exhibi- 
tors was 56,000, and the Royal Com- 
mission had received applications for 
over 150,000 feet, the applications from 
the manufacturers alone amounting to 
nearly the whole of the space assigned. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR, as Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Commission, wished to say that the sum 
of £50,000 was, in comparison with 
ig wc Exhibitions, a small amount; 

ut by the care and attention which had 
been given to the whole subject by the 
Royal President of the Commission, and 
by the assistance which they had received 
from the representatives of various 
branches of industry, they hoped that, in 
spite of the architectural fronts, England 
would be exceedingly well represented 
without any increase upon the Estimate. 
This would not have been possible had 
it not been for the great zeal and libe- 
rality with which many exhibitors had 
come to the aid of the Commissioners. 
There was every reason to suppose that 
with £50,000 they would be able to 
make this the best Exhibition England 
had ever given in any foreign country. 
It was a matter of deep regret that the 
eminent manufacturer referred by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Serjeant Spinks) had not received 
space ; but it was owing to a technical 
error of the manufacturer himself in not 
sending inhisname. They had received 
from the French authorities for more 
space than they originally intended to 
allocate to England. There were some 
nations to whom space had been given 
who would not exhibit, and perhaps, 
therefore, some more space might be 
obtained for British exhibitors. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER observed that when the proposal 
was first submitted to the Government 
to ask Parliament for a grant in aid of 
the Paris Exhibition, the Treasury de- 
cided that a grant not exceeding £50,000 
should be applied for. A Royal Com- 
mission, of which His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales was President, was 
appointed, and several Members of the 
Government, of whom he was himself 
one, were on the Commission. At that 
Commission it was proposed by His 
Royal Highness, who had taken a deep 
and personal interest in the management 
of the whole business, that a Finance 
Committee should be appointed, with 
considerable power of checking the whole 
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expenditure. His Royal Highness did 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
the honour of suggesting that he should 
be Chairman of that Committee; but he 
felt that it was better, as a Member of 
the Government, that he should not be 
a Member of that Committee, and that 
the Treasury should restrict themselves 
to the function of keeping the Commis- 
sion within the bounds of the Vote. His 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) had been appointed Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and had been 
efficiently and assiduously discharging 
his duties. 


Vote agreed to 


(7.) £2,072, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Education, Scotland, 
agreed to. 

(8.) £13,964, to complete the sum for 
Universities, &c., in Scotland, agreed to. 

(9.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c., Scotland, 
agreed to. 

(10.) £440, to complete the sum for 
the Commissioners of Education (En- 
dowed Schools), Ireland, agreed to. 

(11.) £1,789, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland, agreed 
to. 

(12.) £3,494, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University, Ireland, agreed 
to. 

(13.) £9,404, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, agreed to. 


Crass V.—Corontat, OonsuLaR, AND 
OTHER Foretcn SERVICES. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £139,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad.” 


Mr. RYLANDS protested against the 
large expenditure under this head, and 
moved to reduce the Vote by £5,000. 
He remarked that there was no branch 
of the public service, except perhaps the 
Navy, which had created a larger amount 
of criticism. The diplomatic expenditure 
had gone on increasing for a great num- 
ber of years. The Committee on Official 
Salaries, which sat in 1850, suggested 
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certain reductions and economies in the 
Diplomatic Service, and if these recom- 
mendations had been carried out they 
would have saved £150,000 in their dip- 
lomatic expenditure during the last 25 
years. He raised the question in 1869 
of the diplomatic expenditures, and on 
that occasion, in a large Committee of 
the Whole House, the Motion for re- 
duction was only rejected by the casting 
vote of the Chairman of the Committee. 
During the last few years the tendency 
had been to increase the expenditure, 
and there was £25,000 more spent than 
in 1850-1. It had been said with truth 
that the Diplomatic Service was an aris- 
tocratic preserve, and there was no doubt 
that the Service was arranged in a man- 
ner very different from the other Public 
Services. The Diplomatic Service, in- 
stead of having the principle of compe- 
tition applied to it, rested upon the 
nomination of the Foreign Secretary, 
and the young attachés were selected 
from families of great political and 
social position; and instead of the ex- 
penditure being cut down when an 
Embassy was found to be unnecessary, 
there was always a pressure to keep it 
up. He wished to remind the Com- 
mittee that whilst this expenditure on 
the Diplomatic Service had been in- 
creasing to so large an extent the cir- 
cumstances under which the Diplomatic 
Service existed had entirely changed, 
and it had been rendered much less im- 
portant. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury British interests were supposed to 
be involved in every little change in the 
petty States of Europe. We went into 
the French revolutionary wars to retain 
the old respectable Royal Families of 
Europe in their legitimate position. But 
all this had now passed away. We 
could watch revolutions abroad without 
thinking it necessary that our Foreign 
Office should have their fingers in the 
pie. The policy of this Kingdom had 
changed with regard to the question of 
intervention ; but we still considered it 
necessary to keep up the old-established 
system. In those days avery great part 
of the arrangements of Europe depended 
upon secret and complicated negotiations, 
carried on by means that were now never 
contemplated. In fact, the personal in- 
fluence of a Sovereign was paramount, 
and upon his state of health or mind de- 
pended the issue of peace or war. And 
women, too, played alarge part in work- 
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ing out Court secrets in those days. The 
Secret Service money was then a reality, 
and not the mere sham which it was 
at the present time. Everybody was 
bribed, from a King’s mistress down to 
some petty officer of the Government. 
There was a tradition that important in- 
formation respecting the secret Articles 
of the Treaty of Tilsit was purchased by 
the gift of a diamond necklace to a lady 
connected with the Russian Embassy. 
But all this had beenchanged. Europe 
was then covered by petty States, the 
focus of intrigue and mischief ; but these 
had been consolidated into the Great 
Empires of Germany and Italy, and no 
longer endangered the peace of Europe. 
The telegraph and railways had brought 
the British Government into immediate 
contact with all the great capitals of 
Europe. The Foreign Office could com- 
municate by the telegraph with the Am- 
bassadors, and there was now not the 
necessity for a large staff of diplomatists. 
By looking at the Blue Books hon. Mem- 
bers would see how completely the British 
Ambassadors were even guided and 
governed by the Foreign Office. Con- 
stantly, either by despatches or by tele- 
graphic messages, as matters of import- 
ance had arisen, the Foreign Office had 
communicated with the Ambassadors 
abroad ; and by means of the telegraph, 
or by other means of communication, the 
Foreign Secretary had directed the Am- 
bassadors as to the course which they 
ought to take. It seemed to him that 
all the circumstances which he had very 
briefly glanced at, showed that though 
the number and the class of the repre- 
sentatives in the Diplomatic Service 
might have been justified under the cir- 
cumstances which existed 50 years ago, 
it was entirely unjustifiable at the pre- 
sent moment. To the Great Powers of 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
the United States, and he supposed he 
might still say Turkey, they sent Am- 
bassadors of the first rank, and sur- 
rounded them with a very large staff. 
There was not one of the staffs that 
might not be reduced. He was quite 
ready to admit that if it was necessary 
to have representatives anywhere it was 
clearly necessary to have them in these 
centres of political influence, but below 
these great Embassies were the small 
Kingdoms and States of Europe, where 
there might be a very great reduction 
indeed, There was no necessity to have 
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a Minister of first rank in Denmark, 
Sweden, or some of the lesser European 
States, where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a Chargé d'affaires would be suffi- 
cient, and if anything turned up of im- 
portance, it was easy to send a Plenipo- 
tentiary. And then, again, the small 
German States were under the control of 
Germany, and there was no necessity 
to have special representatives at those 
petty Governments. .Then there were 
some third-class representatives in South 
American States who might be done 
away with, and their duties discharged 
by Consuls. For instance, the Argen- 
tine Republic cost us £4,400, when, 
perhaps, £2,200 would be amply suffi- 
cient. In moving that the Vote be re- 
duced by £5,000, he merely wished to 
intimate that the Vote was excessive. 
He believed if the Foreign Officewould 
deal with it in a thorough manner and 
get rid of unnecessary officials, and 
reduce the rank of some of the American 
Embassies, they might save many thou- 
sands perannum. ‘he second and third 
class Secretaries of Legation were much 
more numerous than were required by 
the necessities of the case. In speaking 
on this Vote last year he understood the 
Under Secretary to promise that a Re- 
turn would be given of the expenditure 
of the different Embassies, but he had 
not yet seen the Return. 

Mr. BOURKE was understood to say 
that the Return for 1875 was given 
with the Appropriation Accounts some 
months ago. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that his reason 
for asking for it was that in former years 
great abuses had arisen under the heads 
of miscellaneous expenditure, andit was a 
great check to have the items laid on the 
Table of the House. He begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £134,725, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 


Mr. BOURKE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had not moved the reduction of the 
Vote upon the ground of extravagance 
in any particular Mission, but upon 
the general ground that a reduction 
should take place in the Service. He 
thought that was hardly the way to deal 
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with any branch of the Public Service. 
The only way of showing whether a 
large reduction could be made was by 
going into er em and pointing out 
instances of extravagance in detail ; but 
the hon. Member had only so far gone 
into particulars as to state that he 
thought certain Missions—such as the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, and 
Denmark —could be abolished or re- 
duced. With regard to the Netherlands, 
the Minister there had not a large salary ; 
but his (Mr. Bourke’s) experience since 
he had been in office showed him that 
there was no country in Europe with 
whom he had so many and so diverse 
commercial relations as the Netherlands. 
Again, we must maintain our position 
with other countries. There was no 
doubt that the interests of England 
would suffer if we had Ministers of in- 
ferior rank to other countries at the 
various places mentioned. All these 
matters had been minutely gone into by 
the Committee of 1871, of which the 
hon. Gentleman was a Member. That 
Committee made a Report to which the 
hon. Gentleman assented, and the effect 
of that Report was that it had not been 
shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee that the expenditure had been 
extravagant, while many reforms had 
been made by the chiefs of the Foreign 
Office. That was the Report of the 
Committee in 1871, and since 1871 many 
other reforms had been effected, which 
had tended to the economy and efficiency 
of the Diplomatic Service. With regard 
to the other places mentioned—the minor 
German States, Darmstadt and Coburg 
—the hon. Member was well aware that 
there were special reasons for retaining 
a Minister at these places. At both 
Hesse Darmstadt and Coburg personal 
considerations connected with the rela- 
tions of the Sovereign had rendered it 
especially desirable that a Minister 
should be retained, and they had often 
been found extremely useful. Other 
Powers had representatives there of 
equal rank with ours, and it did not 
follow, as had been shown by Mr. Ham- 
mond before the Committee, that because 
a place was small a representative there 
was of no use. As to the system of ap- 
pointment to the Diplomatic Service, 
that question had been raised by the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) in the early part of the 
Session, when he (Mr. Bourke) pointed 
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sible to make it an open service. The 
majority of the Committee of 1871 re- 
commended that the present system 
should be continued, and if it were not 
continued he must say that a very large 
increase would have to be made in the 
salaries, and consequently a great in- 
crease in the expense must be expected. 
Both Lord Derby and the late Foreign 
Minister (Earl Granville) had come to 
the conclusion that, under all the circum- 
stances, it was impossible to appoint 
any one to the Diplomatic Service who 
had not private means. The salaries 
paid were inadequate to the amount 
which those engaged in the Service were 
obliged to spend. He thought the pre- 
sent was a most inopportune moment for 
reducing this Estimate. In fact, it was 
found it would be necessary to increase, 
rather than diminish, the number of our 
Consular Agents abroad. There was 
hardly any Department in the Foreign 
Office which was receiving more atten- 
tion than was this Department; and the 
House might depend upon it that it 
would be the desire of the Government 
to keep it efficient without incurring any 
unnecessary expense. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley evidently thought he 
had a mission to alter and re-arrange 
the map of Europe, and with the assist- 
ance of the German Emperor he cer- 
tainly had to some extent been success- 
ful. But he hoped the Committee were 
not prepared to express a wish to see 
the smaller States of Germany absorbed 
in order that we might no longer send 
representatives to them. He, in common 
with many other hon. Members, strongly 
disapproved of the annexations made by 
the German Emperor—such as that of 
Hanover—and also regretted that this 
country was no longer represented in 
some very important places. He felt 
quite sure that the Netherlands could 
not be regarded as an insignificant coun- 
try ; and when it was remembered that 
it was a country that had done more for 
the march of freedom even than the 
hon. Member, it was not desirable that 
we should give notice that its independ- 
ence ought to cease because some Mem- 
bers might wish to withdraw the salary 
of our Diplomatic Representative. We 
had such Representatives in only 32 
countries, and in other countries we had 
only Consular servants. He believed that 
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many of the difficulties which had re- 
cently arisen were owing in a great 
measure to the reduction of our Diplo- 
matic and Consular Establishments. He 
hoped the Government would not give 
way to the ill-advised pressure which 
had been brought to bear upon them 
during the last few years for a further re- 
duction of our Diplomatic and Consular 
staff. As the Under Secretary had just 
stated, the present was a time not for 
reduction, but rather for increase. The 
country ought to be well represented in 
small independent States as well as in 
the larger ones, and he trusted the in- 
dependence of those small States would 
be preserved for many years to come. 

Dr. CAMERON agreed with much 
that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). He (Dr. 
Cameron) had last year moved the re- 
duction of the Vote on account of certain 
proceedings which had taken place in 
Peru, and he considered it desirable to 
call attention to the fact that we had 
been dragged into something worse than 
a fiasco by the course taken by Admiral 
De Horsey, who had acted on some in- 
formation that the Huascar had been 
committing outrages on British interests. 
If we had to wait for more detailed in- 
formation on that subject we should have 
to wait until next Session or the Session 
after that. He objected to our having 
such highly-paid representatives in Peru, 
where they could not be communicated 
with speedily ; where they could not be 
controlled by the Foreign Office; but 
they had just such powers as to get us 
into mischief. He cordially supported 
the Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. GORST said, there was no part 
of the world in which it was more neces- 
sary that we should be represented by 
efficient public servants than it was in 
the Republics of South America, because 
delicate and difficult questions arose 
which must be decided without the ad- 
vantage of telegraphic communication 
with England. The very fact that we 
required such efficient servants was a 
reason why the sum at the disposal of 
the Foreign Office should not be re- 
duced. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he should like 
to know who was now in actual receipt 
of the £8,000 charged for the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. If Mr. Layard 
received that amount there must be a 
vacancy at Madrid, for which £5,000 
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was charged, and if Mr. Layard was at 
Constantinople only temporarily, then 
perhaps Sir Henry Elliot was receiving 
it. There was, too, a larger number of 
Secretaries at Constantinople than at 
any of the principal Courts of Europe; 
for while there were five at Constanti- 
nople there were only four in Austria, 
three in Germany, three in Italy, and 
three in Russia. It would be satisfac- 
tory to know why two more were kept 
in Constantinople than in Germany, 
Italy, or Russia. He would also be glad 
to know on what principle the salaries 
of our representatives in Greece and 
Denmark were based; because there 
seemed to him to be a great disparity 
in some of the items connected with 
those Embassies. 

Mr. BENTINCK considered the 
course pursued by the hon. Member 
opposite (Dr. Cameron) as most irregular 
with regard to the Shah and the Huascar, 
when it was known to him that the 
Papers relating to the matter would be 
produced ; and with regard to the con- 
duct of Admiral De Horsey, it would be 
found that he had been fully justified in 
the course he had taken by the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was not aware 
whether Mr. Layard was now receiving 
the Madrid salary of £5,000, or the 
Constantinople salary of £8,000; but 
his impression was that a special arange- 
ment was entered into with him when he 
went to Constantinople. He was not at 
present able to answer the question more 
fully. With regard to the Secretaries 
at Constantinople, he did not think there 
was any Mission in the world that was 
more hardly worked than the Mission in 
that city, and there were frequent com- 
plaints of the large amount of work that 
had to be done. It would be impossible 
to reduce the staff at Constantinople. 
The gentleman who was acting as Chargé 
@ Affaires at Madrid was receiving extra 
pay of £1 a-day. [An hon. Memper: 
Sir Henry Elliot ?] According to the 
rules of the Service, Sir Henry Elliot 
received half his salary. Salaries had 
been adjusted from time to time, and 
when a salary had been settled it was 
almost impossible for a Secretary of 
State to reduce it. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought it most ex- 
traordinary that the hon. Gentleman was 
not able to give the Committee any satis- 
factory information on transactions which 
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had been the subject of discussion all over 
Europe. As the Government seemed to 
take the matter so easily, and turned 
their attention to the matter so little, he 
thought it desirable that the Vote should 
be postponed in order that the hon. Gen- 
tleman might be able to obtain further 
information respecting these matters. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he had given all 
the information that had been required, 
except on one point, and that was as to 
whether Mr. foeeid was receiving the 
Madrid salary. If the hon. Member 
considered it important he would give 
the information when the Report was 
brought up. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) £165,894, to complete the 
sum for Consular Services. 


In reply to Sir Cuartzs W. Dirxz, 


Mr. BOURKE said, that the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Justice of Ohina and 
Japan was still under consideration. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY called at- 
tention to the importance of appointing 
a Consul at Massowah, where a repre- 
sentative of England formerly was sta- 
tioned. A great sea trade went on from 
the ports since the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had extended its dominions to the 
Red Sea, and he thought it of great im- 
portance to this country to know what 
was going on in Abyssinia and the 
neighbouring countries. 

Mr. BOURKE concurred in the im- 
portance of appointing a Const] at Mas- 
sowah, which, after inquiry, had been 
decided to be the best place for a Consul 
on that part of the coast of the Red Sea. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £53,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID urged that full in- 
formation concerning the state of these 
Colonies ought to be laid before the 
House with the Estimates, in order that 
it might know what it was doing. 
Especially the House ought to be in- 
formed whether the revenue was pro- 
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sive or not, and what was the con- 
Fition generally of the Colonial revenues 
in those cases in which grants in aid 
were asked for. 

Mr. ERRINGTON observed, that it 
was difficult to calculate the expenditure 
that took place in the Colonies, as there 
was no mention of it in the Army Esti- 
mates. He thought the House should 
be informed upon that subject. Last 
year the military expenditure at Barba- 
does was not less than £100,000, and 
the events that then took place in that 
Island must have greatly increased it. 
It was very objectionable that the House 
should not be in possession of informa- 
tion as to the nature of Colonial expen- 
diture. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that cer- 
tain expenses incurred on Imperial ac- 
count were charged to the Imperial 
Exchequer, but military expenses for 
local services were charged to the Colo- 
nies themselves. The item of £3,000 
odd charged in the Malta account repre- 
sented, of course, a very small propor- 
tion of the military expenditure incurred 
in the Island, but was paid on local 
account as a portion of the police esti- 
mate. This was a very moderate sum 
for keeping order in the Island. As re- 
garded information to be given to the 
House, it should be understood that the 
Estimates were laid on the Table in 
February last, and the Supplemental 
Estimates at the end of the following 
month. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
hoped that the Under Secretary would 
have given the House some account of 
the financial position of Fiji. The sum 
of £30,000 was proposed to be taken 
in aid of Fiji in these Estimates, and 
£35,000 was taken last year. From 
private information he was aware that 
there had been a remarkable in- 
crease in the revenue of that country, 
but he should like to know from the 
mouth of the Home Secretary whether 
this was the case. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was glad to hear of the improved state 
of Fiji, but it would be more satisfactory 
if the information came from the Go- 
vernment. The Papers last presented 


to the House only showed that the Colony 
was in a state of hopeless bankruptcy. 
It was feared last year that a war would 
break out in Fiji, and those fears liad 
been realized. They should, he thought, 
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have some explanation as to that war, 
and as to the fact the forces employed 
by the Governor had been commanded 
by Mr. Gordon, a civilian and secretary 
to the Governor. In order to obtain 
that explanation, he would move the re- 
duction of the Vote by £30,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £23,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies.”—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
happy to be able to confirm the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), that there was a 
very good prospect of a considerable 
improvement taking place in the reve- 
nues of Fiji. No doubt the position of 
the Colony last year was such as to cause 
some anxiety, but recent accounts showed 
that there had been a great improve- 
ment. He explained that £25,000 was 
required this year in aid of the local 
revenues, and that the other £5,000 was 
wanted to meet charges arising out of 
an Act passed by the House with general 
acclamation for the protection of the 
labour traffic; but expressed a hope that 
another year it might not be necessary 
to ask for a grant. The war to which 
reference had been made by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) was un- 
avoidable, having been brought about 
by the attacks made upon friendly Na- 
tives by hostile tribes in the interior of 
the country. The fact that the chief 
command on that occasion was con- 
fided to a civilian did not escape the 
notice of Lord Carnarvon, and the 
explanation tendered was that the 
force employed against the Natives 
was a civilian force, consisting of police 
and volunteers, and that as there was a 
difficulty in the way of obtaining the 
services of an officer of the Regular 
Army, and there was no very able 
strategist to contend against, the com- 
mand was entrusted to a very energetic 
and able official who was on the spot, 
and who conducted the operations to a 
successful issue. Owing to the exertions 
of Sir Arthur Gordon, the labour traffic 
had been brought within a very narrow 
compass, and nothing approximating to 
domestic slavery existed in the Colony. 


222 
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Mr. CHILDERS asked what was the 
revenue and expenditure of Fiji last 
year; what were the estimates this year 
of the revenue and expenditure; and 
what was the total indebtedness of the 
Colony to this country at the present 
moment? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that unfor- 
tunately the estimated revenue was con- 
siderably in excess of the sum obtained, 
the discrepancy being caused by the 
epidemic of measles which broke out 
soon after the establishment of the 
Colony. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to apply to Parliament for £35,000. 
As regarded the total indebtedness and 
expenditure of last year, he had not the 
figures with him, but he would under- 
take to produce them on the Report. As 
regarded the expenditure for the pre- 
sent year he could only give round num- 
bers, as there was great difficulty in 
getting statistics from a new Colony like 
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iji. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT wished to ask 
the hon. Gentleman a question with re- 
gard to what he had called the war in 
which Mr. Gordon led the resisting force. 
He did not know whether it could be 
called a war or not, but it was a dis- 
turbance of some kind. But, after it 
was over, he judged from the reports in 
the newspapers that there was rather an 
extreme measure taken in the execution 
of some savages. He did not know 
whether they were hanged or shot, or 
by whose orders, or under what law or 
after what trial. But it appeared to 
him, judging from the newspaper re- 
ports, to have been a very singular and 
a very severe measure, and he thought 
the House ought to have some informa- 
tion upon it. The Colonial Office must 
have received some special account of a 
transaction of so serious a nature, and 
he wished to ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether he would be kind enough to lay 
the Papers on the Table, together with 
the Correspondence which had taken 
place with regard to the employment of 
Mr. Gordon in a military capacity? He 
thought the whole matter should be laid 
before Parliament. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
have much pleasure in laying upon the 
Table all the despatches with reference 
to this matter. As regarded the execu- 
tion of the persons mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Arthur Gordon represented to be one of 
absolute necessity, but one which Sir 
Arthur Gordon, nevertheless, deeply re- 
gretted. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
know whether it was not a fact that the 
reason these people had been executed 
was they had not only been taken 
in open rebellion against the Queen’s 
authority, but that they had committed 
the most revolting crimes of murder and 
cannibalism. 

Mr. GOLDSMID wished to know 
what was the revenue last year of the 
Island of Fiji and what the expenditure. 
He thought further information was ne- 
cessary, or they would have to endeavour 
to postpone the Vote. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had not 
the figures by him, but he would pro- 
duce them on Report. With reference 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), there 
could be no doubt that the persons 
executed had been guilty of very serious 
atrocities, but he could not say whether 
they had been guilty of the particular 
atrocity mentioned. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT said, it must 
not be understood that he made any 
charge against Sir Arthur Gordon. He 
had known him for many years, and he 
was the very last person whom he should 
think capable of doing anything very 
severe. He (Mr. Bright) thought, how- 
ever, that this was a case in regard to 
which we ought to have further infor- 
mation. These savages were said to be 
guilty of a crime because they had eaten 
their prisoners. Well, that was merely 
a habit of the country. It had been so 
for a long time, and he did not believe 
there was anything in our law to put a 
man to death on account of that. 

Mr. GORST hoped the Committee 
would insist on having further informa- 
tion as to the execution of these unfor- 
tunate people in Fiji. These men, no 
doubt, were cannibals. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham’s remark had been received with 
laughter; but, after all, we had no 
right to execute men merely because 
they did what their ancestors had done 
for generations. It might be a very 
good reason for introducing civilization 
into the country, but it was not a rea- 
son why they should execute these men. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that the Committee 
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were drifting into an inconvenient dis- 
cussion of a matter of serious import- 
ance. In the course of this conversa- 
tion some expressions had been used 
which ought not to be employed in dis- 
cussing so grave a subject. The Go- 
vernment had not at the present mo- 
ment the Papers which were asked for. 
He felt, however, that the question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham ought to be fairly 
answered, and that a full explanation 
ought to be given on the subject. No 
one who was acquainted with Sir Arthur 
Gordon could doubt that when any mat- 
ter in which his administration was 
challenged was brought under the 
notice of Parliament, it would be found 
that he had acted with that statesman- 
like ability which distinguished him. 
But the House was really talking of 
matters in the dark. Nothing could be 
more mischievous than that such deli- 
cate questions referring to the relations 
of the British power to Native races 
should be thus discussed. He would 
therefore suggest that the Report of 
this Vote should be a distinct Report, 
and should be taken on a day sufficiently 
distant to allow of the Papers being pro- 
duced or information given. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE wished to 
correct the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) in one particu- 
lar. The Natives who had been de- 
cribed as rebels were so actually, as 
they had accepted the British authority 
and had lived under it for some months. 

Mr. HERMON pressed the hon. 
Member for Chelsea to withdraw his 
Amendment upon the understanding 
that the Vote should also be deferred. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
be happy to postpone the Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped that full de- 
tails would be afforded of the executions 
of these people, as he knew of instances 
where men had been cruelly executed 
nearer home than Fiji. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in with- 
drawing his Amendment, said, that he 
had alluded only to the financial condi- 
tion of the Colony. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(16.) £2,044, to complete the sum for 
the Orange River Territory and St. 
Helena, agreed to. 
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(17.) £5,642, to complete the sum for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
agreed to. 

(18.) £11,537, to complete the sum 
for Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated 
African Department, agreed to. 

(19.) £1,742, to complete the sum for 
Emigration, agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(20.) £1,170, to complete the sum for 
the Suez Canal (British Directors). 


In reply to Sir Joun Luszocx, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was true 
that certain payments were made for the 
British directors, who did not reside in 
Paris ; but it was the duty of those gen- 
tlemen to travel from London to Paris 
from time to time to attend all the 
meetings of the Board, in order fully to 
represent the interests of this country, 
and that duty they discharged. The 
whole arrangement had been explained 
by his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) when the Bill relating 
to the Suez Canal purchase was passing 
through Parliament, and when the ori- 
ginal Estimate was taken for that ser- 
vice. 

Mr. MONK wished to ask whether 
the nominal value of the shares of 500 
francs each, which were held by the 
Government, would, when drawn, be 
paid to this country? If so, would this 
country cease to have an interest in the 
Suez Canal as soon as the last share had 
been paid off, or what interest would it 
still have in the property ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question was one of 
importance, and one which, of course, 
deserved notice. It was, however, rather 
acomplicated matter. Theshares which 
were held generally by the Suez Canal 
Company were liable to be paid off in 
time, according to drawings, and that 
would naturally apply to all the shares. 
But the shares which had belonged to 
the Khedive of Egypt, and which were 
afterwards purchased by Her Majesty’s 
Government, stood in a peculiar posi- 
tion, because they had been mortgaged, 
in a certain sense, and handed over to 
the Company, the coupons being cut off 
for a certain number of years. Those 
coupons had been applied to form a new 
fund called délégations, and the déléga- 
taires—the persons who purchased those 
délégations—were interested in the pro- 








ceeds of those shares as long as they 
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should continue. Then the question 
arose, what was to happen if any of 
those shares which had been so placed 
in a peculiar position were drawn among 
the shares which had to be paid off? 
There was a provision, he believed, that 
any person who was paid off should re- 
tain his right of voting in respect of the 
shares, though he was not quite sure as 
to that. But that did not affect the 
shares of the British Government. If 
one of the shares with the coupons 
cut off was paid off, the British Govern- 
ment would receive the value of the 
share, and that would be more than 
they. had bargained for when they 
bought the shares, and the délégataires 
would have less profit than they stipu- 
lated to obtain. The provision made 
was of this nature :—The share was paid 
off, and the amount was placed to an 
account, which was under the control of 
the British Government; but the British 
Government did not receive the interest 
on the share so paid off until the expi- 
ration of the time for which the coupons 
were cut off, and during that time the 
proceeds went to the délégataire. Atthe 
end of the time the British Government 
would receive the capital, which was 
placed in British securities, and in the 
names of British officials, so that it 
would be impossible that the money 
should be lost to the nation. The ar- 
rangement was somewhat complicated, 
and it was rather difficult to make it 
clear to the Committee off-hand. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked whether the 
Government were aware, when they 
purchased those shares, that they were 
liable to be paid off ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. MONK: I wish to know this. 
At the end of the period when all those 
shares have been drawn, what interest 
will the British Government have in the 
Suez Canal; or will it continue to have 
any interest in the Canal? 

Tnx CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The shares and profits equal 
to the shares which the stock repre- 
sents. 
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Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI.—SurERANNUATION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER SERVICES. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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(21.) £254,011, to complete the sum 
for Superanuations and Retired Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. RYLANDS called attention to 
the growing amount of these allowances, 
expressing his belief that if these heavy 
charges were allowed to continue, they 
would give rise to a very considerable 
amount of public discontent. He com- 
plained that under the existing system 
of retiring and superannuating officials 
a large number of persons were struck 
off from duties which they were still 
quite able to perform, and paid large 
sums of public money for which they 
did not continue to render any public 
service. He thought the time had 
come when this Vote must be dealt with 
in a vigorous manner. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked upon the 
enormous amount of retirement from 
the Survey Department, while there 
was no diminution of the Vote for the 
service of the United Kingdom. A 
large number of those officers were re- 
tired, and the charge for their retire- 
ment amounted to several thousands of 
pounds. He found by the Estimate for 
the Office of Works that 15 or 16 gen- 
tlemen had been compensated at a total 
charge of £3,000 a-year without any 
reduction at all having been made in 
the Department. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
little control over this Vote for superan- 
nuation allowances. He might, how- 
ever, explain to the Committee that, in 
the course of time, offices became bur- 
dened with an unsuitable class of public 
servants. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Childers), when First Lord 
of the Admiralty, had occasion to re- 
commend a reduction in the staff of that 
Department, and that reduction involved 
a serious charge upon the superannua- 
tion Vote. These changes were requisite 
for the maintenance of the efficiency of 
the public service. He might, however, 
add, that whenever a man was found 
capable of doing his work, the Treasury 
recalled him to public service, and if he 
did not answer to that recall he for- 
feited hispension. It became necessary 
to take up a re-organization of the 
Office of Works, and a sensible decrease 
would be found of salaries and wages in 
the Vote for that Office, while he be- 
lieved there was no deficiency in the 
work done there. A large number of 
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retired. The Chairman of the Inland 
Revenue recommended the alterations. 


Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £19,600, to complete the sum 
for the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, Pen- 
sions, &c., agreed to. 

(23.) £22,500, to complete the sum 
for the Relief of Distressed British Sea- 
men Abroad, agreed to. 

(24.) £11,404, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland, 
agreed to. 

(25.) £2,741, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c. Great Britain, agreed to. 

(26.) £2,762, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other Al- 
lowances, Ireland, agreed to. 

(27.) £2,700, to complete the sum for 
Commutation of Annuities, agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MiscEettaneovus, SPEctrat, 
AND TEMPORARY OBJECTS. 


(28.) £12,969, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions, agreed to. 


(29.) £6,045, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Mr. CHILDERS expressed a hope 
that the Government would see their 
way to the appointment of a sufficiently 
influential Commission whose investiga- 
tion might lead to the abolition of the 
whole of the existing absurd system 
under which fees were paid. 

Mr. DILLWYN drew attention to 
the great increase in the charge for 
robes, collars, badges, &c., for the 
Knights of the several Orders, which 
amounted this year to £4,240 against 
£1,800 last year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
make it his duty to see before next Ses- 
sion whether some means could not be 
devised for getting rid of the system 
referred to by the right hon. Member 
for Pontetract. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £733,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Customs Department.’’ 


{Juny 17, 1877} 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that there 


were more Boards of Customs than were 
necessary, with the exception of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Dublin, and a few other 
places. One Board, with fewer officers, 
was quite equal to the discharge of the 
greater part of the duties, the others 
being relegated to the Board of Inland 
Revenue. He moved the reduction of 
the Vote by the sum of £974,215. He 
might mention that he had proofs in 
his hand to show that the racking off of 
spirits in bond caused a loss to the Go- 
vernment of £200,000, though the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer only admitted a 
loss of £13,000. All this would be 
avoided if all the work was carried out 
under one Board; but the system of 
gauging in the Customs was quite diffe- 
rent from thatcarried out underthe Board 
of Inland Revenue, which was the prin- 
cipal cause of loss to the revenue of the 
country. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member had moved to reduce 
the Vote now asked for by a sum largely 
in excess of the Vote itself, and indi- 
cated the irregularity of submitting in 
this mode a Motion which was tanta- 
mount to saying ‘‘No” to the whole 
Vote. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, explaining that 
he did not challenge the entire Vote, 
moved its reduction by the sum of 
£700,000 to raise the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £33,315, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1878, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Customs Department.”—(Jr. 
O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH observed that the 
question raised by the hon. Member was 
a very large one, involving the abolition 
of one of the two great Departments of 
the Customs and the Inland Revenue. 
He was far from saying that it would 
not be possible for the Customs Depart- 
ment to perform many of the duties of 
the Inland Revenue Department, or for 
the Inland Revenue to perform some of 
the duties of the Customs Department ; 
but the question was of too extensive a 
character to be summarily disposed of. 
It had already engaged the attention of 
successive Governments for many years; 
and it had been the earnest desire of 
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Government to employ as few hands as 
possible consistently with the efficiency 
of the Public Service; but, meanwhile, 
he did not think the present was a con- 
venient time to discuss the question 
which the hon. Member had put before 
the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL dissented from the 
view that that was not a proper time for 
discussing the question. 


Intoxicating Liquors 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


The House suspended it sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


TURKISH LOAN (1854).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances under which the Turkish 
Loan of 1854 was subscribed for; and 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
honourable obligations contracted in 1854 by 
the allied Governments of England and France 
towards the Turkish Bondholders of that year, 
will not permit a lengthened acquiescence of 
the British Government in the unsatisfactory 
reply received from the Ottoman Porte,” 


when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 





House adjourned at five minutes after 
Nine o’clock. 
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— Civi, Service Estimates — Resolutions 
[July 17] reported. 

Pustic Brrts — Ordered — First Reading— 
eee of Lands and Hereditaments * 
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Second Reading—Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland), 

37}, put of ; Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing 

oards) * [24], put of’; Registration of Leases 
(Scotland) Act (1857) Amendment * [246]. 

Committee — Report — Married Women’s Pro- 
perty (Scotland) (re-comm.) * [169]. 

Third Reading—Gas and Water Orders Confir- 
mation (Abingdon, &c.) * [235]; Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (Great Wild Street, &c.)* [237]; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Belper Union, &c.)* [236], and 
passed, 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday * [83]; Irish Peerage* [119]; Public 
Parks (Scotland) * [111]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQo—— 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Buz 37.] 


(Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Dease.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he rose on a 
point of Order. He found in the Order 
Book that leave was given on the 9th of 
February—the second day of the Session 
—for the introduction of a Bill intituled 
‘“‘Tntoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, 
for the regulation of the sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors in Ireland,” and the 
same day the Bill was read a first time. 
It was necessary to call attention to the 
fact, that in the Session of 1874 a Bill 
was introduced by the same hon. Mem- 
ber, intituled ‘‘Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill,” the Preamble of which 
ran thus— 

“‘ Whereas, it is expedient to amend the Laws 


relating to the common sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland.” 


That Bill was not read a second time; 
but in 1875 an exactly similar Bill was 
introduced, the only difference being a 
Schedule which corrected an omission of 
the draftsman, who had not altered the 
date of the Bill from 1874 to 1875. 
Without any intimation whatever as to 
the provisions of the Bill, leave was this 
year again obtained for the introduction 
of the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill. Now, the practice of the House on 
these points was worthy of attention. 
When a Bill was introduced and read 
a first time it was not generally printed, 
but the Clerk at the Table took the title 
from the hon. Member introducing it, 
and it remained a dummy, until it was 
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convenient to have it printed. Techni- 
cally speaking, he believed the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill was 
within the strict rule of the House, but 
he would ask the Speaker whether he 
thought it was not desirable that the 
practice of introducing Bills under a title 
which tended rather to mislead than to 
enlighten the House should be allowed. 
The second reading of the Bill was fixed 
for the 18th July, and the printed Bill 
was not delivered at the Public Bill Office 
till the 10th of July. (Me. Fawcett : 
Hear, hear!] He was glad to hear that 
cheer from the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, who probably had a vivid recollec- 
tion of the debate on a Bill of his own 
on a somewhat similar point. He had 
heard rumours in the Lobby; but the 
first distinct intimation he received that 
this Bill was substantially different from 
the Bill introduced under the same title 
in previous Sessions was conveyed in a 
telegram sent to him on the 12th of 
July. It was as follows :— 


“ The Irish Times of this morning publishes a 
Bill introduced by Mr. Sullivan for closing 
public houses from 7 o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing, and the second reading of that Bill is fixed 
for Wednesday next. No Notice whatever has 
been given of any such Bill. Is it not an abuse 
of the forms of the House to conceal the real 
object of a Bill under a misleading title?” 


The delivery of the Bill on Friday last 
came upon him with the same sort of 
surprise as experienced in youth when 
opening the well-known toy called 
“« Jack-in-the-box ;”” and remembering 
that a different Bill with the same title 
had been introduced in 1874 and 1875, 
he thought it worth while to consider 
whether it was right that such a Bill 
should be launched upon the House for 
the first time within a month of the end 
of the Session, and five months after its 
introduction and the Order made for its 
being printed. I* was a serious ques- 
tion in the interest of the House gene- 
rally whether the practice should not be 
restricted ; and he thought that the 
ruling of the Speaker would be such as 
would, while maintaining the privileges 
of private Members, at least prevent 
their abuse. They remembered the 
question, under which King, Bezonian, 
&c.? He might ask, under which of the 
three Bilis wasthe real object to be found? 
But, perhaps, he should rather say that 
another illustration would apply more 
aptly—namely, that of the three thim- 
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bles and the pea, and it might be asked 
under which of the thimbles was the 
pea? He thought that the practice of 
the House was laid down as long ago as 
1850, when the then Speaker ruled that it 
was not competent for aMember to make 
other than a clerical alteration in a Bill 
that had been read a first time; and in 
the case of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett), a bold and straight- 
forward avowal had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman, that between the first 
and second readings a series of material 
alterations had been made in the Bill; 
so that was a difference in the two cases. 
In March, 1873, it was ruled by the 
Speaker in the case of the hon. Member 
for Hackney, that there was no principle 
more clearly laid down in that House 
than that when a Member had introduced 
a Bill into that House, it ceased to be in 
that Member’s hands, and passed into 
the possession of the House. No essen- 
tial alteration of the Bill might after- 
wards be made except by the distinct 
order of the House. It was clearly es- 
tablished that no alterations could be 
introduced into a Bill that were incon- 
sistent with its general character, and 
the proper course to take when it was 
desired to make an essential alteration 
in a Bill, was to ask leave of the House 
to withdraw the Bill and to proceed with 
another. The hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, accordingly, had to follow that 
course. Zhe Daily News said that nothing 
would have been heard, at least this 
Session, of the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth, but for the 
obstructive conduct of those who had 
succeeded in arresting the progress of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. R. Smyth). The hon. and 
learned Member for Louth had not stated 
that his Bill was not substantially the 
same as it was when introduced, or it 
would have come within the rule already 
quoted ; but as it was, he had sprung a 
mine in the House in a manner which, 
though it might be technically correct, 
induced him to call attention to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, and to 
ask, whether what was done was con- 
sistent with the Rules of the House ? 
Mr. SULLIVAN said, he would dis- 
pose of what he had to say in a few 
minutes, though it had taken the hon. 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Callan) 20 
minutes to make a speech to show that 
he had been taken by surprise. The 
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House, he hoped, would bear with him, 
for it knew that he never troubled it to 
answer a speech of the hon. Member for 
Dundalk. Now, in what had the hon. 
Member been surprised? He did not 
say whether it was pleasurable or other- 
wise; but he considered that this was 
an extreme measure, and one of severity, 
and that he (Mr. Sullivan) had cut the 
Bill to a single issue. 

Mr. CALLAN, ‘interrupting, said, he 
had made no such charge. He con- 
ceived that the Bills of 1874 and 1875 
contained no reference to Saturday 
closing. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he expected 
the hon. Member to writhe and try to 
interrupt. The Bill did not go beyond 
their Order of Leave. If it did, he 
would withdraw it, and apologize for 
having unwittingly erred. Every Bill 
must have a heading, and in heading 
this Bill no surprise had been intended, 
and no misuse of the Forms of the 
House had been made. It wasobserved 
that during the late discussions on the 
Bill of the hon. Member for London- 
derry, a suggestion constantly made by 
its opponents was that the houses should 
be closed earlier on Saturdays, and that 
was all the Bill proposed. He was him- 
self prepared to support a deeper and 
broader measure. He had been under 
the impression that before printing the 
Bill, any alteration which was not incon- 
sistent with the scope and object of it 
might be made in it. It wassaid, why 
was it not printed earlier? ‘Well, the 
fact was he did not wish to print the 
Bill until he saw whether the Sunday 
Closing Bill would pass or not, and 
when he saw there was no chance of 
that being done, he pursued his own 
course with this Bill. He denied that 
the Forms of the House had been in- 
fringed in the least. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he wished to call attention to the 
inconvenience of the course pursued by 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
in withholding the printed copy of the 
Bill until the 10th July, the Bill being 
introduced on the 9th February. That 
was not the only instance of a Bill re- 
lating to Ireland which had been read 
a first time at the commencement of 
the Session having been kept out of 
the hands of the printer until the Ses- 
sion had virtually come to an end. It 
would, he thought, be admitted that 
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such a practice was calculated to give 
rise to a great deal of inconvenience, 
and ought to be discontinued. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth, in his 
explanation, had not touched the main 
objection of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk, which was not that the Bill was 
different from that of 1874 and 1875, 
but that it was not the Bill which was 
read a first time in February last, 
and it was for the Speaker to decide 
the point, and to say whether the hon. 
and learned Member was bound by 
that title. The fact was, that in pre- 
ceding Sessions a Bill had been intro- 
duced which might be described as an 
Irish Permissive Bill; but the present 
Bill was one of which the main clause 
shortened the hours during which public- 
houses were to be open on Saturday 
nights. The other nine clauses were 
copied verbatim from clauses introduced 
into the Sunday Closing Bill by the 
Select Committee; and as those clauses 
were not in existence in February last, 
it might be safely inferred that they 
were not part of the measure as then 
introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member, as he could not possibly have 
been acquainted with them. If that 
were the case, then it was a question 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
was now in Order in moving its second 
reading. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, the clauses 
referred to had been introduced for the 
convenience of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary, who had suggested 
that they might be desirable for police 
purposes, for the purpose of putting 
a stop to drunkenness. 

Mr. CALLAN submitted that the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth, in 
the statement he had just made, ad- 
mitted that he had altered the frame- 
work of his Bill since it had been read a 
first time, and he therefore submitted 
that he came within the Speaker’s ruling 
in respect to the hon. Member for 
Hackney’s (Mr. Faweett’s) Bill laid 
down in March, 1873. It was clear 
that these clauses were not in the Bill 
when it was read a first time in February 
last. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, there was 
an essential difference between the pre- 
sent Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth and that of former years. The 
former Bills repealed all the licensing 
laws, so that any old woman who kept 
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an apple stall might sell intoxicating 
liquors. This Bill, however, was most 
restrictive. Under it no one but a 
licensed person was to sell intoxicating 
liquors, but not after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Hon. Members opposed to 
such restrictions had been taken by sur- 
prise, and it could not be called treating 
the persons affected by the change fairly, 
without giving them an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the subject, 
which could not be done if the Bill was 
forced on this Session. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN rose to 
Order, and asked that the discussion 
should be terminated by the announce- 
ment of the Speaker’s ruling. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that though this practice in printing 
Bills had obtained, yet that was the first 
time that a Member of the Government 
had complained of it. It would be a 
matter of regret if the decision were in 
favour of the hon. Member for Dundalk. 
He was sorry that such tactics should 
have been resorted to to defeat a mea- 
sure which had been so long before the 
country. [‘‘ No, no!” 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) to Order. 
He said, he found that the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
obtained leave to bring in his Bill on 
the 9th of February, and that it was not 
delivered into the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers until the 12th of July—five months 
afterwards. The attention of the House 
having been drawn to this delay, he was 
bound to say that every hon. Member 
who obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
was bound without loss of time to lay it 
before the House as soon as he reason- 
ably could. That so long an interval as 
five months should have been allowed 
to intervene between the first reading of 
the Bill and its delivery to hon. Mem- 
bers was a practice much to be depre- 
cated. His attention had also been 
drawn by the hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Callan) to the fact that the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth having 
obtained leave on former occasions in- 
troduced Bills with the same titles as 
this, and that the present measure dif- 
fered from them as introduced. He was 
bound to say that if the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth thought, while re- 
taining the title, that by the alteration 
proposed he might make his Bill more 
acceptable to the House he was entitled 
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todo so. Having regard to the whole 
of the circumstances of the case, he did 
not see that the hon. and learned _Mem- 
ber for Louth was out of Order in sub- 
mitting his Bill to the House. At the 
same time, he felt that it was his 
duty to decidedly mark the objectionable 
practice of so long a delay occurring be- 
tween the introduction and the delivery 
of a Bill. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, the question 
involved was one of great importance 
to the House. All the irregularity had 
arisen from the practice of hon. Mem- 
bers introducing measures without any 
explanation of their drift or purpose, a 
practice which did not exist when he 
entered Parliament. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING rose to 
Order, and asked if it were competent 
for the hon. Member for Hull to raise 
that question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that, having 
oo his decision, it only now remained 
or him to call on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
to proceed with the Motion for the 
second reading. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
I am sorry that the Bill has been en- 
countered by the obstructive tactics that 
have already consumed half-an-hour of 
the time of the House. But before I 
proceed to state the nature of the Bill, 
I wish to call attention to a circumstance 
that has taken place this afternoon with 
respect to it. There are several hon. 
Members in the House at the present 
moment who have complained that not 
alone moral persuasion, which might 
have been fair, has been used to prevent 
their entering the House, but that hands 
have been laid upon them in the Lobby 
in order to prevent their coming in to 
make a House, so that the Speaker 
might take the Chair. A number of 
hon. Members were standing outside in 
the Hall, and two of them were Members 
of the Government, right hon. and other- 
wise. I did not see the face of the 
Home Secretary at all until the Speaker 
had taken the Chair, but I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman was in 
the Lobby; neither did I see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in his place, until after the 
House had been made, though he was 
also in the Lobby. It is not my inten- 
tion to. occupy the time of the House at 
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any length in describing the nature of 
this Bill. During the debates that have 
lately taken place in reference to the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland 
on Sundays Bill many of the Irish Mem- 
bers who opposed the proposal to close 
altogether on Sundays asked why the 
promoters of the Bill had not gone in 
for a measure to shorten the hours of 
sale on Saturday evenings. Again and 
again statistics were cited to show that 
that was the point where the evil really 
lay, and that those who supported the 
Bill were starting at the wrong point. 
In dealing with such arguments, one 
plan is to assume that they were mere 
pretences, and the other is to assume that 
those who used them were thoroughly 
honourable and sincere. It occurs to 
me that it would be the wiser plan to 
take the brighter view of human nature 
and to assume that those who recom- 
mended Saturday evening closing, though 
opposed to Sunday closing, are sincere 
in that recommendation. Indeed, I feel 
bound to say that nearly every one of 
the few Irish Members who have in 
this House opposed the Sunday Olosing 
Bill have expressed their concurrence 
in the principle proposed in the present 
Bill—namely, the making of some altera- 
tion in the hour of closing on Saturday 
evenings. I take this opportunity of 
saying that I am not wedded to the 
hour proposed by the Bill; I am willing 
to have that discussed in Committee, 
and to hear what experienced Members 
have to say—first, as to whether the 
hour should be universal all over Ire- 
land; or, whether it should be earlier 
or later in the towns and cities as com- 
pared with the country districts. I re- 
peat that this Bill is a compromise, in 
the sense that it does not represent my 
views, and theories, and convictions as 
to the complete way of settling the 
question in Ireland. I have only heard 
of two Irish Members who are really 
opposed to the principle of the measure, 
and I only have to say that if any con- 
siderable number suggested that there 
really was any popular objection to 
Saturday evening closing in their locali- 
ties, as I have always been an advocate 
for allowing an option, I would support 
any Motion they might introduce by the 
way of giving localities an option on the 
subject. The evidence taken before the 
Select Committee of the opponents to 
Sunday closing was all in favour of 
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closing public-houses on Saturday nights. 
Captain Talbot, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Po- 
lice, told the Select Committee that he 
would strongly recommend the closing 
of public-houses on Saturday night at 
an earlier hour. The Chief Secretary 
asked Captain Talbot if his recom- 
mendation to close on Saturday at 9 
o’clock was based not only on the 
drunkenness which went on that time, 
but on the fact that it was continued 
until the Sunday morning on account of 
the houses being kept open so late on 
Saturday night. Captain Talbot replied 
that he was satisfied of that, explaining 
how Saturday night was the main cause 
of most of the Sunday drunkenness. 
Captain Talbot said— 

‘A man drinks until 11 o’clock on Saturday 
night, then he must have more, and he goes to 
the night house, and being rather weak on the 
Sunday morning, he follows the same course.” 
All the witnesses concurred that the 
only way to arrest the squander of the 
weekly wages was to close earlier on 
the Saturday night. Inspector Corr, of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, a man 
who was always opposed to Sunday 
closing, said— 

‘‘T think if the hours were curtailed on the 

Saturday it would have a good effect.” 
The Secretary of the Publican’s Associa- 
tion in Dublin, Mr. Dwyer, who was 
also examined before the Committee, 
gave important evidence. I should be 
sorry to complain of the vituperation he 
has devoted to me in discharging the 
duties of his office. A public man must 
not be thin-skinned, and although Mr. 
Dwyer published a letter in the Licensed 
Victuallers’ organ of London, which 
was undoubtedly a breach of privilege, 
charging me with trickery, I do not 
complain, as I regard it as only the 
publican’s way of putting or showing 
an argument. Why is Mr. Dwyer so 
sore? It is because he never expected 
to be taken at his word. He said his 
opinion was in favour of earlier closing 
on Saturday, and now his friends and 
employers turn round and say—‘‘ You 
have allowed the enemy to get through 
the Balkan pass.’”’ Mr. Dwyer said— 

“‘T can say so much for them (the publicans 
of Dublin), that the intemperance and excessive 
drinking, which undoubtedly does exist, occurs 
more on Saturday night than at any other time, 


and if it could be put a stop to, I would almost 
undertake to stop it at any sacrifice.” 
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The gentleman, after this, however, was 
in an awkward position, and I think 
hon. Gentlemen who opposed the Sun- 
day Closing Bill to-day find themselves 
in a critical position with respect to my 
Bill. They are brought to the proof 
whether the suggestions of Saturday 
closing have been made in good faith 
or not, and it remains to be seen whe- 
ther they will now oppose the proposal 
which they have made all along. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Dublin (Mr. Brooks) ought to have 
brought in the Bill, for he claims the 
credit of being the Member who has 
been trying to establish earlier closing 
on Saturday. In a letter to one of his 
constituents, he says— 

“Tf there are to be other restrictions on the 
sale of intoxicating drinks than those which now 
exist, it is clearly shown they should not be 
confined to Sundays, nor to the unenfranchised 
classes of society.” 


He further says— 


“T cannot understand those who take so much 
interest in this Bill and who so persistently 
refuse to join in my efforts rather to restrict the 
hours of sale on Saturday.” 


Mr. M. BROOKS: Be good enough 
to read the passage fully. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: My hon. Friend 
proceeded to say— 


“The evil arising from the abuse of drink 
cannot be overrated. May we not hope that 
the efforts of those benevolent persons who pro- 
mote this Bill may be directed to the spread of 
religion and education as means of reform more 
truly efficacious than this bald and naked mea- 
sure of police?” 


That is contained in a letter creditable 
to my hon. Friend, and thoroughly con- 
sistent with his support of Saturday 
evening and Sunday closing. [Mr. 
Brooxs: No, no!] The hon. Gentle- 
man in that letter complained that he 
was not supported in his efforts to close 
the public-houses on Saturday nights, 
but I am prepared to give him my sup- 
port, and I claim the hon. Member’s 
vote on this Bill. This is a Saturday 
closing Bill, and I hope you will not 
class me among the fanatics who refuse 
to strive for anything which is not a 
settlement of the whole question. Mr. 
Dwyer, as I have said, gave evidence 
before the Committee in favour of clos- 
ing at an earlier hour on Saturday 
evenings, and Mr. Charles O’Donel, a 
police magistrate of the City of Dublin, 
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who ought to know something about 
this subject, says— 

‘“*T am against Sunday closing, but I unhesi- 
tatingly say, close by all means earlier on 
Saturday. At present the hour is 11, and as it 
would be better not to do the thing too violently, 
I should say 8 o’clock in summer and 7 in 
winter.” 


I think I can satisfy the House that un- 
less these suggestions are insincere, and 
simply meant for the purpose of divert- 
ing us from doing anything I ought to 
have a unanimous vote. [Mr. Murpny : 
Will the hon. Gentleman read more of 
Mr. O’Donel’s evidence? ] No one is 
better able to make a good speech than 
my hon. Friend, as we had an ample 
illustration the other day, though unfor- 
tunately it was on the wrong side of the 
question ; but, perhaps, he will allowme 
to make my own statement without 
interruption. The Publicans’ Associa- 
tion of Dublin brought forward wit- 
nesses from some of the trade societies 
—only some of them, most of whom 
said—‘‘ Although we won’t have Sun- 
day closing, we ask you to deal with 
the question of the earlier closing on 
Saturday night.” Monsignor M‘Cabe, 
who had since been raised to the Epis- 
copal purple in the Roman Catholic 
Church, gave evidence before the Select 
Committee in 1868, to the effect that, 
whilst opposed to Sunday closing, he 
was strongly of opinion that a great 
deal of the misery due to intemperance 
was to be attributed to the Saturday 
evening drinking, and advised that the 
public-houses should be closed at 9 
o’clock on Saturdays. The Mayor of 
Limerick stated that he would not have 
the public-houses open later than 6 
o’clock on Saturday evenings in winter 
and 7in summer. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 
the father of the hon. Member for the 
city of Limerick, advised the closing of 
public-houses at 8 o’clock. Mr. Barry, 
inspector of Constabulary at Cork, Mr. 
O’ Halloran, and others, were all strongly 
in favour of the restriction of the hours 
of closing on Saturday. No single wit- 
ness suggested that it would do harm to 
close earlier than at present on Satur- 
day night. Therefore, the present 
measure is brought forward broadly on 
its merits. It is no substitute for a 
Sunday Closing Bill. It will be entirely 
for those who believe that this would 
cure the evil to show that having passed 
the measure there would be no necessity 
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for Sunday closing, and that it would 
take the life out of that agitation that is 
about to be prosecuted in Ireland during 
the Recess with regard to Sunday clos- 
ing, and in reference to the challenge as 
to what evidence the Irish people will 
give between this Session and next. I 
believe the Irish people will be intelli- 
gent enough to understand the attitude 
taken by hon. Members. They will 
scrutinize the various suggestions which 
have been made to close earlier on 
Saturdays, and will make a frank ac- 
knowledgment of the good faith of 
hon. Members who intend to support 
the Bill to-day. I can only say that the 
Sunday Closing Association would be 
blind to its own interest if it did not 
know how to turn to good account in 
the Recess the attitude taken by those 
who have obstructed us hitherto. We 
have endeavoured, some hon. Members 
may think in a wrong direction, to grap- 
ple with this question Session after 
Session, and although we are called 
fanatics and monomaniacs, and charged 
with being impulsive, I admit that I 
myself may sometimes indulge in strong 
language. We ought to have credit 
given to us of being able to see a ter- 
rible evil wasting our people, tracking 
our countrymen all over the globe, pur- 
suing them in foreign lands, robbing 
their wives and children of the suste- 
nance that ought to be theirs, taking 
the shoes off their feet and the pence 
out of their pockets that ought to pay 
the séhool fees, and keeping poor people 
day-labourers and hodmen, who ought to 
be equal to any of the men with whom 
they are brought in contact. We may 
be wrong, but there are some of us who 
have entered upon this agitation from 
motives of patriotism, and who feel that 
the emancipation of the people will only 
be half accomplished until they are 
rendered sober and temperate. Every 
year we come here asking relief—now, 
in one direction; and then, in another. 
This is the smallest modicum of relief that 
has yet been asked for, but I hope the 
House will consent to pass it. I beg to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sullivan.) 


Mr. SHAW, in moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months, said, he hoped the House would 
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not conclude that those who opposed the 

measure were at all indifferent to the 

evils of intemperance. They were all 

as anxious as the hon. and learned 

Member who brought it forward (Mr. 

Sullivan) to promote temperance and to 

secure the comfort and well-being of the 

people; but they took the liberty of dif- 

fering with their Friends as to the means 

by which that object ought to be accom- 

plished. They had a strong opinion 
that legislation was not the only way, 

and legislation should not be resorted 
to, except in aid of moral force. They 
had on the Paper to-day two other Bills 
on the same subject referring to Eng- 

land. It would be a pleasing variety if 
they were to hear their English Friends 
discuss the question. So far they had 
nothing but Irish Sunday closing, Irish 
Saturday closing, and Irish temperance 
for the whole Session. They were tho- 
roughly wearied of it, and should like 
the introduction of some variety. His 
principal objection to the present Bill 

was as to the time it was introduced. 
He attached no importance to the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Callan), that they had’ 
been taken by surprise. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Louth 
had a perfect right to improve his Bill 
and make it more acceptable to the 
House. At the same time, he was not 
prepared to say that a Bill introduced on 
the 9th of February, and circulated only 
on the 12th of July, might not have 
been a surprise for some people. It was 
no surprise, however, to him, but he 
could not help saying that this measure 
would affect a very large interest, and 
that many persons representing that in- 
terest did not expect that ever a mea- 
sure would be introduced under the 
title of this Bill. It was, therefore, on 
that ground a very great surprise to 
many people in Ireland. The feeling of 
the House was, that vested interests 
should be fairly dealt with, but that 
could not be done now. Another objec- 
tion he had was, that there was not the 
slightest possibility of passing the Bill 
into law that Session. Was that a 
time of the Session when they could ex- 

pect to pass such a Bill? If the Go- 
vernment took it up and adopted it, he 
did not think they could possibly pass 
it that Session. He did not really ob- 

ject to the principle of the Bill. As a 

large employer of labour in Ireland, he 
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believed that the efforts which had ‘been 
made to shorten the hours on Sunday 
had been attended with great benefit. 
He also thought that there would be 
advantage in shortening the hours on 
Saturday ; but it was impossible at that 
period of the Session, with the present 
accumulation of Business, to go into the 
question and weigh and balance the 
various interests affected by the Bill. 
He would, therefore, appeal to his hon. 
and learned Friend not to press the Bill 
that Session, and in that case he thought 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to take up the question next year, and 
deal with it as a whole—though he did 
not suppose it was their duty to do it, as 
perhaps they preferred to see Irish 
Members worry themselves and each 
other upon the question. They occu- 
pied a position which was not possessed 
by private Members; and although per- 
sonally he was in favour of shortening 
the hours both on Saturday and Sun- 
day, he would not violently legislate 
against the habits and feelings of the 
people. Whatever measure they pro- 
posed must be tentative. Undue haste 
‘would only create more evils, and if 
they put off the question for another 
yeat, the Government in the Recess 
would be able to consider the subject, 
and propose a satisfactory settlement 
next Session. The Petitions which had 
been presented in favour of the Sunday 
Closing Bill came from very good people 
—the cream of them, he might say ; but 
the same people would petition against 
the payment of any money to Maynooth, 
and in favour of closing monasteries and 
nunneries. The question with which 
the Bill proposed to deal was a most im- 
portant one. It was one that affected 
the interest of the poor, and was for the 
benefit of the poor; but he was not in 
favour of any legislation that would de- 
prive a man of his good and healthful 
glass of beer. A proper measure on the 
subject could not fail to do a great deal 
of good to the country; but he could 
not concur in any measure which would 
shut the poor man out from Saturday to 
Monday. He maintained that the ques- 
tion was one that should not be left in the 
hands of an amateur. There were other 
reasons, too, why this Bill should be 
withdrawn. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to bring in a Bill next Session 
dealing with the whole subject; and as 
he believed there was no possibility of 
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bringing the present Bill to a successful 
issue this year, he felt bound to oppose 
it, particularly as he considered that a 
question of such magnitude ought to be 
dealt with by those who were respon- 
sible for the peace and good order of 
the country, and not by an amateur 
statesman. 

Mr. M. BROOKS, in seconding the 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
said, he did so, because he believed the 
measure, if passed, would be found in- 
operative for the purposes for which it 
was introduced. It was stated in evi- 
dence before the Select Committee that 
at present, in spite of the supervision of 
the police, there were a great many 
illicit drinking-houses in Ireland ; he 
believed the effect of passing this 
Bill would be to increase the number, 
and that people would go to them after 
the licensed public-houses were closed, 
and would not only be drunkards, but 
law breakers. Such a measure as 
this ought to be under the charge of 
the Government, and he hoped they 
would bring in a Bill dealing with the 
whole subject of Sunday closing next 
year. Should they do so, and the mea- 
sure be calmly deliberated upon by that 
House, he would gladly support it. As 
for the Bill under notice, he believed, 
if it passed, that worse evils than now 
prevailed would ensue. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Shaw.) 


Mr. CALLAN denied the statement 
which had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), that hon. Members had been pre- 
vented from entering the House in order 
that no House should be made. Now, 
if that were so, it would not only be 
disrespectful to the Speaker, but a mat- 
ter for the consideration of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. Nothing in the way of force 
occurred, and all that was attempted 
was a little gentle persuasion. The hon. 
and learned Member selected passages 
from the evidence given by Canon M‘Cabe 
before the Select Committee; but Canon 
M‘Cabe, in answer to a question put to 
him as to what hour he thought would 
be desirable to close the public-houses 
on Saturday night, said, in his opinion, 
9 o’clock would be a reasonable hour. 
But what did the hon. and learned 
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Member propose in his Bill? Why, he 
went far beyond what Canon M‘Cabe 
thought a reasonable hour, and proposed 
7 o’clock as the hour for closing the 
houses. The hon. and learned Member 
also left out the evidence of Captain 
Corbett, who thought that public-houses 
might be kept open on Saturday nights 
to 9 o’clock, and it was considered by 
other witnesses that half-past 10 o’clock 
was the most desirable time at which to 
close the houses; and none of the wit- 
nesses recommended that they should be 
closed at so early an hour as the hon. 
and learned Member named in his Bill. 
In conclusion, he would say, that as the 
subject had been so fully discussed on 
former occasions, there was not now any 
necessity for him to mention anything 
further than to hope that the Bill would 
be rejected. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
supporting the Bill, said, there was one 
part of it in which he was entirely with 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), and that was 
the closing of public-houses early on 
Saturday evening, and shortening the 
hours on Sunday. If his memory did 
not fail, he thought that several hon. 
Members, both English and Irish, had 
indicated in their speeches on this sub- 
ject, on a former occasion, that they 
were prepared, if any hon. Member 
brought in a Bill for shortening the 
hours of keeping public-houses open on 
Saturday and Sunday, to support it. 
Now, if that were so, he was at a loss to 
understand why those hon. Members 
should not have the courage of their 
opinions, and act up to them on the pre- 
sent occasion, by supporting the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth. 
He should be surprised to hear any hon. 
Member speaking against the Bill. His 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Shaw) had not done 
so, and the only reason he put forward 
why the Bill should not now be read a 
second time was that the House had not 
sufficient time to discuss and pass such a 
measure. That undoubtedly would be 
so, if the Bill were obstructed; but there 
was time enough, if hon. Members were 
sincere in their desire to see the Bill 
become law in Ireland, where the people 
were in favour of it. He denied that 
the people of Ireland were a drunken 
people; but the drunkenness that there 
existed was in a great measure due to 
the drinking which, commencing on the 
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Saturday night, was carried on to the 
Sunday, and Monday found the artizan 
unfit for his work. 


(Lreland) Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
sumed, and expressed a hope that the 
evil which his hon. and learned Friend 
proposed a remedy to mitigate would be 
met in a fair spirit. As regarded the 
possibility of passing it that Session, 
there was a Bill in Committee, of which 
he was a Member, and it was only re- 
ported yesterday, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land hoped that that and another mea- 
sure, which were delayed in progress, 
would pass that Session. The principle 
of the Bill of his hon. and learned Friend 
being admitted to be a right one, why, 
he asked, did hon. Members hesitate to 
support it? If there was not an ex- 
pression of opinion in this country in 
favour of the Bill, there was a strong 
one in Ireland. By shortening the 
hours in which public-houses in Ireland 
were kept open, they would confer a 
great benefit on the working classes in 
Ireland. His hon. and learned Friend 
had quoted from the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee, and in a most suc- 
cinct manner he had quoted from the 
evidence of the witnesses brought over 
by the opponents of the Sunday Closing 
Bill, and there was not one of those wit- 
nesses who did not say that early closing 
on Saturday would be a great benefit to 
the community. Now, effect was given 
to that opinion in this Bill standing now 
for second reading on the 18th of July. 
He did not know when the House was 
to be dismissed by Her Majesty; but if 
the Bill were met in a fair way, there was 
no difficulty in the way of its becoming 
the law of the land. But he doubted 
if the Executive in Ireland, or the Go- 
vernment in England really desired the 
Bill. If they did desire to pass the Bill, 
it would be passed ; but he apprehended 
there was some fear that to support the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth would offend a large portion of 
the constituents of this country. Vested 
interests was the cry, and vested interests 
must not be tampered with. But what 
were these vested interests? No man 
under the Bill would be deprived of his 
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licence and no additional tax was placed 
upon him. It was merely this—that the 
law would not allow him to keep his 
house open as a snare at a time when 
he and his family should be in bed. His 
hon. Friends from Ireland had as much 
experience upon the subject as he had; 
but it had been his habit to sit for some 
time as a magistrate in his county, and 
he could say that out of a bench of 16 
magistrates, there was not one single 
difference of opinion as to the advantage 
of closing early on Saturday. Their 
views differed asto entire Sunday closing. 
In the small towns of his own county the 
market day was usually Saturday, and 
the country people came to the towns in 
crowds from the surrounding districts to 
sell their agricultural produce and other 
commodities. Their goods being sold, 
the money in their pockets, and the 
public-houses being before them, they 
could not resist going into them, and it 
was then, during the late hours of mar- 
ket day, that the people drank to drunk- 
enness. Both as a magistrate and a 
grand juror he was able to say the 
crimes attributed to drunkenness did not 
arise from drinking in the early part of 
the day, but from the night drinking, 
when men after leaving one public-house 
were on their way attracted by the bril- 
liant lighting up of another. Stop this 
drinking on Saturday night—confer a 
boon upon the people of Ireland. The 
people desired it. It would remove 
temptation. They would go early from 
market to their homes and their wives 
with their money in their pockets. 
Sunday would be a happy day, and on 
Monday they would be ready to resume 
their work. But by public-houses being 
open in country towns till 10, and in 
cities till 11, there was a sure snare ready 
for the unwary countrymen who came 
into town, a snare set for the injury of 
his body and mind, as well as an injury 
to his family. A man who went to bed 
drunk on Saturday night did not go toa 
place of worship on a Sunday. While 
he was opposed to Sunday closing, he 
gave the Bill his support, and he hoped 
that English Members would join with 
Irish Members in offering facilities for 
its passing, and that the Chief Secretary 
would prove the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment by doing all he could to ensure its 
becoming the law of the land. 

Captain NOLAN said, he was glad to 
see thehon. and learned Member for Louth 
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(Mr. Sullivan) in his place, ashe was about 
to suggest to him the advisability of not 
taking a division upon this Bill this 
year, but that he should wait till next 
year before doing so. That counsel 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) and by others, who 
said that hon. Members from Ireland had 
not had an opportunity of consulting 
their constituents on the question, and 
he was in the same position. This was 
just one of those Bills on which he 
should have liked to consult those who 
sent him there, in order to discover whe- 
ther it was a Bill which had their general 
approval or not. The Bill was introduced 
early in the Session, under the title of the 
Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill; but 
that title might mean anything. If a Bill 
with such a title had been introduced under 
the auspicesof the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick county (Mr. O’Sullivan), it might be 
supposed to be a measure regulating the 
mixing or blending of spirits, or to 
keep Scotch spirit out of the Irish mar- 
kets; while from the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth the Bill might have 
been supposed to be one prohibiting the 
sale, or taking off all restrictions in the 
trade—for he had favoured both propo- 
sitions. If he (Captain Nolan) had been 
asked what the Bill meant, as to either, 
he could not have given any information 
from the title. Upon the original intro- 
duction of the measure, the only idea 
conveyed to him was that it might mean 
anything. About a week ago he learned, 
and probably he was one of the first 
Members of the House to do so, that it 
meant the closing of the public-houses 
in Ireland at 7 o’cock on Saturday even- 
ing. What was he todo in that case? 
He might have scattered copies of the 
Bill as well as he could, and have written 
to ask his constituents’ opinion upon it ; 
but it would have been thought a strange 
thing to give them only a week’s consi- 
deration, and they would naturally have 
returned the answer—‘‘ Why did you not 
do so a week ago?” On the other hand, 
had he asked the opinion of his consti- 
tuents as soon as he became aware of 
the nature of the measure, he might 
have got an expression on one side from 
the teetotallers, and one of a contrary 
character from the publicans, but the 
moderate people in his county, whose 
opinions were worth having, would not 
have made up their minds on the sub- 
ject. It was not always an easy matter, 
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especially in the counties of Ireland, to 
find out what people wanted, and as this 
was a Bill peculiarly for the constituen- 
cies, he did not know how he should 
vote on the merits of the question. He 
considered the Bill, just as the Sunday 
Closing Bill, one on which they were 
bound to get the advice of those who 
would be affected thereby. Hon. Mem- 
bers probably would not have to loiter 
in public-houses on Sunday or Saturday. 
They might do so, perhaps, as he had 
occasionally, but, as a rule, hon. Mem- 
bers would not find any inconvenience 
from either Bill passing, so far as they 
were personally concerned, so it was 
more necessary to get the opinion of the 
class who, as he had said, would be 
affected—the farmers, the labourers, and 
the populations of towns. There was 
one class of the community which he 
should have liked to consult on this 
question—the guides of the people—the 
clergy. He had not the opportunity of 
discussing the subject with the Catholic 
clergy. The opinion there might be in 
favour of or against the Bill; but as a 
measure affecting the moral habits of 
the people, he should like to ask the 
clergy what they thought about it before 
giving his vote; so also with the views 
of the magistracy, who, as having a 
larger acquaintance with crime, and that 
which led to crime, than he could pos- 
sibly possess, were better entitled to 
express an opinion. He should have 
liked to have asked all these parties how 
to vote. They could only have been 
arrived at by letter, and he had certainly 
sent letters by post to persons in the 
county which he represented, but, as 
they all knew, letters sometimes went 
astray—and it must be said that com- 
munication, in some parts of Ireland, 
was rather intermittent. The result was 
that at the present moment he was ab- 
solutely without instructions. It would 
be a different thing if the question were 
a war Estimate, where a Member had 
to make up his mind one way or the 
other on the spur of the moment, and 
vote hastily either for or against a pro- 
posal of that kind without there being 
time to consult his constituents; but 
this was a Bill which might have been 
brought in 10 or 20 years ago, and 
might as well be introduced next year 
as this. It was dated to take effect from 
the Ist October. He had never taken a 
prominent part in this liquor question, 
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though there were few Irish questions 
he did not have something to say upon; 
but upon this subject he had not said a 
word, and he had no wish to give his 
vote. If compelled to go to a division, 
he should probably vote against the Bill 
this year, but next year he might, per- 
haps, after consulting his constituents, 
vote in favour of the Bill, and he did 
not wish to expose himself to a charge 
of inconsistency by so doing. Suppose 
that on the Ist of October people were 
to find that the Bill had become law, 
what would happen? Why, in the 
market town in which he lived, where— 
as was the case in that part of Ireland 
referred to by the hon. Member for the 
county of Cork (Mr. M’Carthy Downing) 
—the market was held on Saturday, 
they would be unable to get anything 
after 7 o’clock. Publicans who had laid 
in their stores, not expecting a measure 
of this kind, would naturally feel ag- 
grieved, and they would look upon him 
in a nice way, if they found he had voted 
in favour of the measure. Had the 
question been one of closing the public- 
houses on Sunday, that would have been . 
different, because the question had been 
before his constituents for years, and he 
had seen some 500 or 600 people with 
reference to it, and had a very fair idea 
of how his constituency required him 
to vote, though neither on that, nor 
on any other subject were they par- 
ticularly unanimous. However, he had 
not the faintest notion how they wished 
him to vote with regard to this 
Bill. Therefore, he was of opinion 
that it ought to be laid by till text year, 
and then, if he found his constituents 
wished it, he would vote for it with far 
more pleasure than he should upon the 
Sunday Closing Bill. He had only one 
objection to the Sunday Closing Bill, but 
that objection did not hold in this case. 
His objection to the former was that it. 
pressed hard upon a portion of people, 
some 50 or 60, in his county, where it 
was the habit to set up public-houses 
near the chapel, and where—he did not 
know whether it was so in Protestant 
communities—people, after attending to 
their religious duties, went not only for 
refreshment, but in a great number of 
instances to purchase their week’s gro- 
ceries and small stores. If the public- 
houses were shut up—for these were 
generally stores as well—not only would 
the tradesmen be ruined, but the public 
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would be very greatly inconvenienced. 
This was his chief objection to the Sun- 
day Closing Bill, but that was not the 
question here. No particular class, so 
far as he was aware, would be very much 
incovenienced by this measure, and he, 
personally, had no objection to it. They 
must give the promoters the credit of 
saying that they had pushed it forward 
with great energy and judgment, though, 
in his opinion, it would not be a proof of 
good judgment were they to press it to 
a division now, because they would force 
hon. Members to follow the temperance 
men, and they might find themselves 
obliged to vote against it this year. But 
even if it was pressed to a division, he 
questioned very much whether the 
second reading would be agreed to. 
And what was the extraordinary reason 
given for pressing the Bill forward this 
Session? He doubted whether, because 
three or four hon. Members happened to 
say, in the heat of debate, that public- 
housesshould be closed on Saturday even- 
ings, this Bill would meet the necessities 
of the case. It would be bad policy on 
their part to allow this Bill to be passed, 
as it would establish a precedent which 
they might have cause to regret here- 
after. It would be a precedent for the 
Government to propose a Bill on any oc- 
casion, and ask them at a few days’ 
notice to pass judgment upon it. The 
House did not want to be asked to pass 
Bills at a week’s notice, without any 
opportunity being afforded them of con- 
sulting their constituents, and asking 
them to pronounce upon them. They 
would injure their cause enormously if 
they asked the House to pass this mea- 
sure. He hoped his hon. Friends would 
consent to postpone it till next year, and 
then the whole subject being before 
them, they could decide upon the merits 
of the case. The Sunday Closing Bill 
affected the rural part of the population, 
but this Bill would affect the town popu- 
lations, and it would be easy for the Re- 
presentatives of towns to ascertain the 
feelings of their constituents upon it. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth and the 
junior Member for the county of Cork 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) would not 
press him to the necessity of voting 
against the Bill. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: Sir, 
I wish to say a few words on this occa- 
sion. You, Sir, have ruled with regard 
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to the point of Order that has been 
raised, and if you had not so ruled, I 
should certainly now have raised the 
question. I am bound to say, first of 
all, with all respect to the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), that it is a most irregular practice 
for any man in this House to ballot at 
the beginning of the Session and to get 
his name put down for a Bill, which he 
fixes for some particular day, when at 
the time that ballot takes place and he 
puts his name down fora Bill, he has not 
a notion what the contents of the Bill 
are to be. That is one of those uncon- 
stitutional things that ought not to be 
tolerated in this House for one moment. 
I venture to think that when a man in- 
tends to bring a Bill before this House, 
he is bound to know exactly what he in- 
tends to bring forward. IfIamrightly 
informed, the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth has placed in this Bill many 
clauses which he has copied from the 
Report of a Select Committee upstairs 
upon another Bill. But what does the 
hon. and learned Member do? This 
Bill is not delivered to hon. Members 
till the 12th of July, and now, upon the 
18th of July, it comes on as the First 
Order of the Day. That, I think, is 
absolutely wrong and improper. The 
hon. and learned Member takes every 
opportunity of stating the necessity that 
exists for preventing drunkenness in 
Ireland, and I, like him and every other 
hon. Member in this House, are most 
anxious that drunkenness everywhere 
should be suppressed ; but it cannot be 
done by law. There must be something 
far beyond law to suppress drunkenness. 
Far greater influence must be used over 
the people of this great country than 
law to prevent drunkenness. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth, al- 
though he has spoken often and strongly 
on this question — although no hon. 
Member has used stronger language 
towards the Government than he has 
done for not giving him what he wanted 
—has most signally failed in under- 
standing the necessity there is, when 
any man attempts to bring in a Bill in- 
terfering, as this Bill will do, not only 
with the rights of publicans—because 
they might be put on one side, if they 
are in direct opposition to the interests 
of the people—but, interfering with the 
rights of the people, he is bound to con- 
sider, and ought to have considered, how 
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such a question as that could be fairly 
dealt with. Nobody knows better than 
he does the inconvenience of bringing 
in Bills of this fragmentary character. 
First, we are told that Sunday closing is 
the panacea which is to set everything 
right in Ireland; but when they are 
told that it might be advisable to try 
Sunday closing in certain districts, pro- 
vided the large towns are left out, they 
say—‘‘Oh, no; we will not have that at 
all,” and, finding they cannot get what 
they want, they say they will close on 
Saturday night, and that that will meet 
the case. I ask, whether that is not the 
deliberate opinion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth and those 
who are acting with him? [{ Mr. Suxtr- 
van: No.] ‘The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber shakes his head, but that, at all 
events, is the course of their action, and 
therefore I have a right to say that is 
their deliberate opinion. But look at 
what will happen now. The hon. and 
learned Member for Louth, clever as he 
is, sharp and astute as he is, when in- 
vestigating and looking into all manner 
of things, yet fails to appreciate public 
opinion. Public opinion, so far as I 
have been able to gather it, is veering 
round in Ireland, and I will venture to 
say, whatever the hon. and learned 
Member may think, that next year he 
will have far less chance of carrying the 
Sunday Closing Bill in this House than 
he has had this year. He thinks the 
House is not going to pass the Sunday 
Closing Bill, and so now, at the fag-end 
of the Session, he will try to close public- 
houses a greater portion of Saturday 
evenings. Well, I say, this is not a wise 
proceeding. If you are going to deal 
with this question deal with it in a 
statesmanlike way. At the beginning 
of next year, bring in a Bill dealing with 
the liquor question in Ireland, taking 
Saturday, if you please, with Sunday, 
and let us discuss it in this House, and 
deal with it as we may be advised will 
be for the advantage of those who will 
be affected by it. I venture to say that 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
will not find that Englishmen are unpre- 
pared to give every attention and con- 
sideration to the subject which has been 
so repeatedly brought before this House. 
There are many men who have deter- 
mined to sacrifice a certain portion of 
their individual opinions because they 
believed a majority of the Irish people 
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were in favour of Sunday closing. When 
the supporters of the Bill are treated in 
that way, is it fair at this, the eleventh 
hour of the Session to bring in a Bill of 
this kind which deals so strongly with 
the rights of the people of Ireland? The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth is 
Member for a large agricultural con- 
stituency. Has he consulted that con- 
stituency, as to whether it is wise or 
desirable to bring in a Bill of this kind? 
Is he going to ride over them rough 
shod, and see if he can get a majority 
of the House of Commons to pass his 
measure, because he thinks it will be for 
their advantage? And does he not 
know perfectly well that the great cry 
in Ireland has been that the people can 
get whiskey, which is their main drink, 
upon Saturday, so that there is no occa- 
sion to go to the public-house on Sun- 
day? and, notwithstanding this, he now 
turns round and says that in these very 
hours, when people are leaving their 
work, they are not to be allowed to go to 
the public-houses at all. If he had put 
the hour of closing at a more moderate 
time we might have considered some- 
thing about it. But he says—‘‘ No; 
7 o’clock. No man is to go to a public- 
house after 7 o’clock; while he, and all 
those like him may go when and where 
they pleased.” There is another thing. 
Many of them forget that the consump- 
tion of beer is growing greater, and I 
hope will grow greater every day in 
Ireland, and one of the great reasons 
for not closing these houses may be that 
people ought to be able to get their beer 
not only upon Saturday night, but also 
for a certain time on Sunday. I venture 
to hope that the practice of drinking 
beer may increase, much to the detri- 
ment of the whiskey traffic. But it isa 
grave consideration for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, whether when he 
comes at such a time to bring in a Bill of 
this kind, which can only recommend 
itself to some few, who, at the cost of 
harassing the Government and harassing 
this House with legislation which they 
know cannot pass, will not damage that 
cause which they profess to have at heart, 
and remove to a considerable extent 
any chance of passing a good Bill for 
Ireland. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he should 
not have taken part in the discussion 
had it not been fora remark made by 
the hon. Member for the county of Cork 
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(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), who said that 
this was a Bill on which the English as 
well as the Irish Members ought to pro- 
nounce anopinion. That being the case, 
he, as an English Member, and as one 
who desired to the utmost of his power 
to guard the privileges of the great 
body of the people, thought it his duty 
to enter his protest against such a Bill 
as that before the House. The hon. 
Member for Cork pleaded in a most 
effusive way as to the necessity of pass- 
ing the Bill, and he made use of a most 
humiliating statement in respect to a 
section of his own countrymen as a proof 
of the necessity for doing so. He wished 
this Bill to pass—for whom? Not for 
the working classes, on whose behalf 
such illiberal and unwise professions 
were made, all in the way of depriving 
them of their personal liberties, but 
for the farmers coming to market with 
their produce. This Bill was to prevent 
them from obtaining drink on Saturday 
night, and preventing them from the 
misery of recovering from drunkenness 
on Sunday. This legislation was wanted 
for the farmers who came to the markets 
and sold their goods on Saturdays. Now 
he (Mr. Macdonald) should be very loth 
to believe that the farming class in Ire- 
land were so wretchedly low in their 
moral habits as to require such legisla- 
tion. He should be very loth to believe 
that in the case of that powerful body, 
the clergy of Ireland, to which Irishmen, 
wherever they were, paid the highest 
attention, and for which he respected 
them, although not a member of their 
Church—— 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING rose 
to a point of Order. He had never said 
anything at all reflecting on the moral 
character of the farming class. He 
merely alluded to them as one class of 
persons affected by drinking late on 
Saturdays. He included artizans and 
labourers, and meant no reflection on 
the moral character of any person. 

Mr. MACDONALD submitted that he 
was perfectly in Order, and that the 
hon. Member had just confirmed exactly 
what he was saying—that the farmers 
were liable to drink. He had not said 
a word about immorality, although the 
hon. Member no doubt looked upon 
drinking as immorality. He was saying 
that he did not believe that the in- 
fluences which had been brought to 
bear upon the population were of such 
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a character as to lead them into the 
rioting and disorder to which the hon. 
Member had referred. But what would 
be the effect of this legislation if it 
should take place? ‘Would it cure the 
evil of which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), and those 
who supported him complained? He 
ventured to say it would not. If the 
farmers had tasted a little in the after- 
noon, would the result not be that be- 
fore the houses were closed they would 
have recourse to purchasing a quantity 
of drink and carying it along with them, 
and instead of drinking it where they 
desired to have it, they would be driven 
to take it at their homes amongst their 
children and in the domestic circle. If 
drink was an evil—and he believed it to 
be a serious evil—it should not be driven 
into the houses of the poor. He opposed 
the Bill on this further ground, that if 
those hon. Gentlemen who promoted 
measures of this kind were to succeed in 
getting it passed for Ireland, they would 
try to get it passed for England as well. 
He did not believe in perpetrating the 
slightest leaven of injustice ; andso long 
as he was in that House he would do his 
best to prevent it. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth, and those 
who supported him, were really desirous 
that the Bill should be just in its cha- 
racter, they would, besides preventing 
the poor farmer, the artizan, and the 
labourer from getting drink, put in a 
clause enacting that every person who 
had a cellar, and a key to that cellar, 
should deliver the key into the hands of 
the police by 7 o’clock on Saturday 
evenings. They would then be pre- 
vented from drinking as well as the 
middle and poorer classes throughout 
the country. If they were so desirous 
of having people sober and correct in 
their habits let them be just, and close 
all the clubs in Dublin and elsewhere. 
A measure of that kind should be made 
applicable to all classes. He had been in 
Dublin, where he had observed the upper 
classes, and if he might use the expres- 
sion, he should say that it had cost more 
to paint one of their faces that he saw 
with liquor than would supply the wants 
of the working classes of a whole county 
for several months. In conclusion, he 
would say that he had a strong desire 
for the temperance of the people, but he 
did not believe it could be obtained by 
restrictive measures. The only hope 
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was to raise the people by other means, 
to elevate them by higher objects of a 
more enobling character than mere 
coercive laws, which said in effect that 
they should not be permitted to drink, 
whilst others might drink as much as 
they chose and when they thought fit. 
Mr. MACARTNEY, in supporting 
the second reading of the Bill, said, it 
was exceedingly difficult to meet the 
various views of those who took an inte- 
rest in this question, and especially its 
opponents. When Sunday closing was 
proposed, they urged earlier closing on 
Saturday, and now that that was pro- 
posed, they resisted it. There was not 
a single authority in the Constabulary, 
the Dublin police, or amongst the ma- 
gistracy, who was examined before the 
Select Committee on Sunday Closing, 
that did not propose the alternative 
policy of this Bill, and the shortening of 
hours, if not total closing, on Sundays. 
They also knew that the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
on several occasions, had intimated that 
if the supporters of the Sunday Closing 
Bill would be satisfied with the shorten- 
ing of hours on Sunday, and the short- 
ening of hours on Saturday evening, he 
would be prepared to consider it, and he 
certainly left the impression that the 
Government would take up the question. 
But they were now told that to attempt 
by law to make a man sober was an in- 
fringement of his liberty. When Bills 
had been before that House for prevent- 
ing men and women from working as 
long as they liked, or for preventing 
parents from making their children work 
as long as they liked, had the House 
ever hesitated to adopt them on the 
ground that they would be restricting 
the liberty of the subject? Hon. Mem- 
bers now seemed extremely sensitive 
about the liberty of their neighbours 
and of the lower classes; but whenever 
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last year. If the convictions had in- 
creased nearly 300 per cent, it might be 
supposed that the unconvicted drunkards 
had increased in a similar ratio; for any 
one observing the conduct of the police 
must know that out of 20 men who were 
tipsy, not more than one was arrested, 
no notice being taken of a drunken man 
so long as he walked quietly along the 
street. The returns of summary convic- 
tions for drunkenness before the magis- 
trates, therefore, did not represent the 
amount of drunkenness in a country. 
It had been said by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Captain Nolan), 
that he took objection to the Bill, be- 
cause it interfered with the vested inte- 
rests of some people who kept licensed 
houses near to chapels. 

Carrain NOLAN: I said that was 
my objection to the Sunday closing, and 
_ the objection did not apply to this 

ill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY begged the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s pardon for 
having misunderstood him. He could 
only say that if other hon. Members had 
had the trouble in clearing of public- 
houses that he had had as a magistrate, 
they would vote in favour of the Bill. 
He lived near to a village, and the police 
had asked him from 30 to 40 times to 
go and shut up the public-houses, be- 
cause there was such a row going on. 
One objection to the Bill was, that 
Saturday was the market day, and it 
was the day on which the monthly fairs 
were held, but the business done at these 
markets was generally over by 1 o’clock. 
Surely there was sufficient time for any 
number of persons to get as much as they 
possibly could between 1 and 7 o’clock ; 
and it was not necessary to keep public- 
houses open till 10 o’clock. The re- 
spectable class did not want them kept 
open, and it was only the rowdies who 
drank in them till late at night. This 
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for Ireland had frequently thrown out 
the suggestion for the shortening of the 
hours on Saturday and Sunday, and it 
would possibly lead to the solution of 
the question if he would undertake to 
bring in a Bill next Session dealing 
with it on the part of the Government. 
Mr. GRAY said, he, like many other 
hon. Members who had spoken that day, 
felt himself somewhat embarrassed by 
the suddenness with which he was called 
upon to vote on the Bill. If he believed 
for one moment that there was a proba- 
bility, or even a possibility, of the Bill 
becoming law that Session, he should 
feel coerced by the arguments of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Cap- 
tain Nolan); and although he sympa- 
thized with the principle of the Bill most 
decidedly, and although his convictions 
were not likely to change, he would 
vote against it. They must remember 
that the people of Ireland had not been 
sufficiently consulted with regard to 
it; and even good law, if forced 
upon a people without having allowed 
public opinion to mature, was not at all 
palatable. However, he had not heard 
from the opponents of the Bill a single 
argument against the principle of short- 
ening the hours on Saturday nights. 
Therefore he thought that, taking into 
account the suddenness of the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, some compromise should 
be come to, whereby the scruples of 
those who wouid vote for and against 
the Bill might be met. He believed 
that it was not an uncommon practice to 
permit a Bill to be read a second time, 
on the understanding that it should be 
carried no further that Session. Many 
hon. Members who had spoken on the 
question, and had spoken against the 
second reading, did so on the ground that 
they not ascertained the views of their 
constituents. The effectual way to meet 
the matter was to place the Bill in exactly 
the same position as the Sunday Closing 
Bill, and let it be read a second time, on 
the understanding that it was to go no 
further that Session. Those two Bills 
might then be re-considered during the 
Recess. The attention of the Govern- 
ment would be far more forcibly called 
to the subject after a second reading 
than before; and he, for one, would 
hope that during the Recess the Govern- 
ment would be able to deal with the 
question by meeting the views of mode- 
ratemen. By doing so they would best 
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carry out the object of all Members of - 
that House—namely, the promotion of 
temperance. He thought that that could 
be best met, not by having a complete 
closing on Sundays ; but by a shortening 
of the hours on Saturdays, and providing 
for a considerable shortening of the 
hours on Sunday, leaving on the latter 
day some time for necessary refresh- 
ments. He had entered that House a 
pledged supporter of Sunday closing ; 
and if the matter came to a vote now, 
he should vote for total Sunday closing. 
But he had learnt a good deal lately 
about Sunday closing, and he did not 
think there was so much feeling in 
favour of total Sunday closing as he once 
was led to believe, and he believed it 
was tainted with the Sabbatarian ele- 
ment, to which he objected. He hoped 
that during the Recess the Government 
might see its way tothe framing of some 
Bill which would settle the question in 
Ireland for some time to come; and he 
believed that the feeling of prominent 
men who were not extreme, either in the 
view of publicans or Sunday closers, 
would be best met by the shortening of 
the hours on Saturdays and Sundays. 
He could not sapport Saturday closing 
at 7 o’clock, and he did not understand 
that the hon.'and learned Member for 
Louth was pledged for that hour alone, 
but a rational hour of, perhaps, 9 o’clock. 
He would suggest to the hon. and learned 
Member, that if the Government would 
hold out any hope that they would con- 
sider the two Bills, with the view of in- 
troducing a Bill on the question next 
Session, he should be content with the 
present Bill being read a second time, 
and go no further with it. If that was 
done, he (Mr. Gray) should vote for the 
Bill; but if it was to be rushed through 
this Session, much as he sympathized 
with the Bill, because he did not think 
that the people of Ireland had had quite 
sufficient opportunity of considering it, 
he would vote against the measure. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, although in 
favour of some restriction in the matter, 
he could not vote for the second reading 
of the Bill for early closing on Satur- 
days, and he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), see- 
ing the feeling of the House, would con- 
sent to its withdrawal. A measure of 
this kind ought to be very carefully con- 
sidered, because it proposed to establish 
a principle which, so far as he knew, had 
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never been seriously discussed, either in 
that House or in Ireland. It was pro- 
bable that the Government might take 
the matter in hand next Session, and in 
the meantime the feeling of the country 
could be ascertained, and the whole 
subject dealt with on a broad and equit- 
able basis, whereas the attempt to rush 
the Bill through at the fag-end of the 
Session would neither settle the question, 
nor satisfy anyone. He should therefore 
oppose the second reading. 

Mr. KIRK said, he was one of those 
who had always opposed Sunday closing, 
believing that no good would result from 
it; and with regard to the present Bill, 
though he was in favour of its prin- 
ciple, he did not think there had been a 
sufficient expression of opinion on it in 
Ireland to justify him in giving it his 
support. He believed that the Sunday 
Closing Bill would not prevent drunk- 
enness or immorality, but had no doubt 
that it would be the means of vastly in- 
creasing illicit drinking. It was on this 
ground that he had opposed Sunday 
closing. But with regard to the Bill 
for shortening the hours on Saturday, 
he had a different opinion. He was as 
anxious to guard the liberties of the 
people as the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald), but there was a want 
of education in Ireland, by which the 
bulk of the people were not able suffi- 
ciently to protect themselves against the 
temptations they were exposed to on the 
Saturday night when they received their 
wages, and until this was removed, it 
was absolutely necessary to do some- 
thing on Saturdaynights. He, however, 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway, that this proposal had 
come upon them with surprise, and he 
hoped his hon. and learned Colleague 
would consent to withdraw it until next 
year, and then some proper understand- 
ing with regard to a modification of the 
hours, might be arrived at which would, 
perhaps, put an end to this dreadful 
liquor matter for some time in that 
House. He was of opinion that 8 o’clock 
closing would meet the necessities of the 
case. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would 
oppose the Bill. He would ask the 
House if it was fair or reasonable that 
a Bill proposing such a restriction of 
the liberties of the people should be 
brought into the House with only one 
week’s Notice? It’ was true that they 
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had a week’s Notice of the Bill in tho 
House; but the people of Ireland had 
no notice whatever, they would know 
nothing about it until they read the 
debate in that House. Was it fair, 
he asked, that such a Bill should be in- 
troduced at the tail end of the Session ? 
If he thought that the passing of this 
Bill would finally settle the question, 
he would warmly support it; but he 
feared it was only one of the many Bills 
that the Sunday Closing Society had in 
preparation. The Government were in 
possession of the evidence that had been 
given before the Committee, and they 
ought to be well prepared to bring in a 
Bill which would finally settle the ques- 
tion next Session. They regarded the 
reduction of the hours on Saturday 
evening as a most legitimate proposal ; 
but they objected to the Sabbatarian 
proposals to close entirely on Sunday. 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) had named 7 o’clock 
as the hour for closing on Saturday 
night. Now, while it was true that a 
good many of the working men left 
work at 1 o’clock, and had time to get 
their provisions for the Sunday, as a 
rule, the labourers in the country did 
not leave work until 6 o’clock, and they 
were often two or three miles from home. 
Therefore, if this Bill were passed, not 
only would they be unable to get a 
drink, but they could not get their pro- 
visions for the Sunday—and it was well 
known that in Ireland the publicans 
were provision dealers as well. It was 
true that the question of hours might 
be considered in Committee; but if the 
House passed the second reading of the 
Bill, it would be admitting that 7 o’clock 
would be the proper hour for closing 
on Saturday evening. It was, therefore, 
advisable to say now that they were 
opposed to 7 or 8 o’clock as the hour for 
closing, although they were prepared to 
agree to a reasonable hour, that would 
enable people to get refreshment and 
provision for the Sunday. He objected 
to the Bill, because it was only the thin 
end of the wedge, and that many such 
measures would be introduced by the 
Sunday Closing Society. This Bill, if 
peered would leave the hands of the 

ociety free as regarded Saturday even- 
ing, and they would endeavour next to 
secure the total closing of public-houses 
on Sunday. He would ask the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill on the subject, 
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so that an important question like that 
might not be dealt with by private 
Members, but that it might be dealt 
with in accordance with the rights and 
privileges of the people, and with a due 
regard to the large amount of property 
involved in the question in Ireland. He 
hoped that in the event of a division 
the Bill would be rejected by a large 
majority. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, the Bill affected 
Imperial quite as much as Irish interests. 
It was not long since the Government 
dealt with the whole licensing question, 
and the House was now asked by a 
private Member to re-open it. First, they 
had the proposal for Sunday evening 
closing. Now, it was Saturday evening 
closing, and he was sure that if the Bill 
were passed they would have a proposal 
next Session for closing public-houses 
on Saturday morning. Then they would 
have a proposal to close them on Friday 
evening ; next on Friday morning, and 
so on, so that ultimately they would get 
back to Sunday again, and in that way 
bring about absolute repression. That 
might be all very well for those who were 
in favour of preventing their fellow-sub- 
jects from having any liquors at all; but 
he maintained that the working man, 
like others of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
had a right to take a reasonable quan- 
tity of beer or spirits. This Bill was 
one of a series which interfered with the 
liberty of the subject, and it behoved 
every hon. Member, whether Irish or 
English, to oppose it, and prevent its 
passing. If such a Bill were carried for 
Ireland, those in favour of equal legisla- 
tion would say they could not oppose the 
application of the same principle to Eng- 
land and Scotland. He objected to the 
practice of bringing in Bills which were 
to apply to only one portion of the coun- 
try. If they wished to make this country 
a united country, the best plan was to 
take care that their legislation should be 
applied to each country alike. He denied 
that drunkenness was on the increase, 
either absolutely or relatively, and must 
again say that the Bill was an improper 
interference with the liberty of the 
subject. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, that when 
he rose to speak on this subject before, 
he called it a Sabbatarian subject. He 
thought he was perfectly right in doing 
so, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) was not only 
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attempting to keep the Christian Sab- 
bath holy, but he now wanted them to 
return to the Jewish Sabbath and keep 
it holy also. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member was in too great a 
hurry to get into ‘‘ the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat,” and he would be quite as well 
to be content with this world as it was. 
For his own part, and he thought hon. 
Members would agree with him, he 
(Major O’Gorman) would say— 

“You may rail at this life. From the hour I 

was in it : 
I’ve — it a life full of kindness and 
oe) 
And until you can find me some happier 
planet, 

More full of enjoyment, I'll stay upon this.” 
He did not know if the hon. and learned 
Member felt it so, or not; but he would 
accompany him to the last verse— 

“As for those chilly orbs on the verge of 
creation—” 
He supposed that meant Londonderry 
and Drogheda— 
‘Where sunshine and smiles must be equally 


rare, 

Do they want a supply of cold hearts for that 
station, 
Heaven knows we have plenty on earth we 
could spare.” 

What was he to say with respect to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson)? He had actu- 
ally given a day over to the Irish people, 
and no doubt he thought he would be 
requited for his generosity; but he 
(Major O’Gorman) could assure the 
hon. Baronet that he could never expect 
any gratitude from the Irish people— 
never! They could not be grateful. 
They were not educated for it. They 
never got anything they demanded, and 
he asked, therefore, how could they be 
grateful? They asked for Home Rule 
—refused. They asked for the borough 
franchise—refused. They asked for the 
municipal franchise — refused. They 
asked that fair compensation should be 
paid to occupying tenants—refused. He 
was not at all certain even that. they 
would be allowed to have their letters 
delivered in Waterford on the same day, 
when they arrived before 3 o’clock— 
at present they were detained until 9 
next morning. He believed it was per- 
fectly impossible for them to be grateful, 
and therefore the hon. Baronet had 
thrown away his day. When he went 
home in the evening of the day which 
he lent to Irish Members, he must have 
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felt something like the Emperor Titus, 
and said—‘‘I have lost a day.” He 
would strongly recommend to the hon. 
Baronet, particularly when he had to do 
with the Irish people, the advice which 
Polonius gave to his son Laertes— 
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“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


Now, the Bill he wonld introduce on 
this subject would be really a good Bill. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’?] Whether those cheers 
were ironical or not did not matter; 
but his principal evidence was the hon. 
Baronet himself, who had quoted a 
speech delivered by him (Major 0’ Gor- 
man) on the 5th of May, 1875, very 
much to his surprise, for he did not 
know that he was an authority upon 
anything. It had been more than in- 
sinuated that he had been in favour of 
drinking in Ireland by the people. There 
was never anything so utterly contrary 
to the truth, for no man in that House 
was more desirous of seeing every man 
in Ireland thoroughly sober. He would 
prove that by the speech which he had 
delivered on the 5th of May, 1875. In 
that speech he said— 

‘Tf you close public-houses on Sunday in 
Ireland you will clearly establish illegal sale 
of spirits, and most likely its illicit distilla- 
tion.” 


There could not be a doubt that the 
people would get drink. 


“The consequence will be that the police 
will be perpetually employed in the detection 
of that which was not crime before. The Petty 
Sessions Courts will be crowded every week or 
every fortnight with defendants losing their 
valuable time, and the whole land will swarm 
with Corydons and Talbots, who will first in- 
duce the people to violate the law, and then in- 
form against them, to the great delight of the 
backstairs of Dublin Castle. I think that that 
consideration alone ought to put an end to this 
Bill this day. But I can give you reasons 
stronger. I look upon this Bill as a puling, 
miserable thing, a particular thing; nothing 
universal about it; nothing holic—I dare not, 
I suppose, say Catholic—about it; an emascu- 
lated, mile and a-half sort of thing. If we had 
a statesman who would do the right thing 
because it was right—if we had a states- 
man who would do the virtuous thing because 
it was virtuous, and not because it might affect 
prejudicially the pocket of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—if we had an old Irish Brehon sage 
here, how would he proceed? He would ap- 
proach the question somewhat in this fashion. 
He would say—‘ This whiskey is the destruction 
of my people. It ruins their health. It de- 
prives them of their reason. It lowers them in 
the scale of creation even lower than the brutes 
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in the field. It is manufactured of that which 
should provide food, not poison, for my people. 
Let it end. Sunday and Monday alike. Let it 
never appear in our sacred island again. Go, 
my officers, to the bonding warehouses, drag out 
the puncheons, the pipes, and the hogsheads of 
this poison; swill the streets of my cities with 
it; and as the very dogs lap it up and fall pros- 
trate under its influence, let Irishmen learn 
what a foreign nation has provided for their 
destruction.’ ”’—[3 Hansard, ccxxiv. 114-15.] 


There was something statesmanlike in 


that speech. [Leughier.} There was 
positively, although hesaid it—and hedid 
not claim to be a statesman. ‘The Bill 


before the House was a miserable 60 
minutes’ sort of thing, and discussion 
was carried on from 1 o’clock until 
nearly 4, as to what Irishmen should 
drink from 7 to 8, from 7 to 9, or till 10 
o’clock. That was a miserable thing to 
be introduced by anyone having the 
smallest pretensions to be not merely a 
statesman, but even a Member of Parlia- 
ment. It must be acknowledged that 
there were a great many Members of 
Parliament who were not statesmen, 
himself among the number. Referring 
to his speech of 1875, it continued thus— 

“Here would be lawgiving; here would be 

impossible drinking Sunday or Monday; here 
would be wisdom; here no elass legislation could 
show its detested face; here would be Lycurgan 
severity, but Lycurgan severity, Sir, chained to 
Lycurgdn justice. Here all would stand equal 
in the presence of respected, not despised laws.” 
—[Ibid., 116.] 
What he had indicated in that speech 
would be a proper Bill to bring in for 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had some weeks 
ago talked about the Maine Liquor Law. 
In that State the sale of liquor was 
utterly stopped, but they had to open 
the houses again. They found it would 
not do, that people would not submit to 
it. Here was an extract from an Ame- 
rican paper, which would be useful read- 
ing tosome hon. Members. It was from 
the special correspondent of The Boston 
(Massachusetts) Post — 

“In the year 1873 there were in Maine, whose 
population was only 629,916 at the last Census, 
17,818 arrests for drunkenness, more than for 
all other crimes put together. And yet there 
are some who persist in saying King Alcohol 
does not reign in Maine, I wish it did not; but 
I assure you if some night you could hang out a 
red flag at the door of every rum shop in Maine, 
the people would wake up in the morning and 
think the small-pox had broken out all over the 
State. Facts show that the prohibitory law has 
been a failure, worse than that, a curse. That 
it has rendered the means of drunkenness more 
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costly, itis true; that in some instances it has 
added somewhat to the difficulty of obtaining 
liquor may be admitted; that in some places it 
has lessened the number of places of sale may be; 
that it has also tended somewhat to influence 
public opinion. All this may be true, still facts 
show that the prohibitory law has not lessened 
the evils of intemperance, but has increased it 
by producing other and collateral evils. It has 
iven young men to the formation of clubs, 
and the establishment of club-houses, causing 
an excess in drunkenness and ruin. It has 
more extensively introduced the rum-jug into 
the family circle. More than ever do men buy 
liquor now in kegs and demijohns, and keep it 
and drink it in their homes in the presence of 
their children; and while the law has made 
liquor more costly in price, it has made it also 
more poisonous in quality. And old and reliable 
physicians throughout the State now report a 
four-fold increase of cases of delirium tremens. 
To-day a man with four inches of, Maine whiskey 
in him is not less dangerous than a wild beast.” 


It would be precisely the same in Ire- 
land if this Bill were passed, which he 
hoped it would not. He wished to refer 
to the harassing nature of such legis- 
lation. They were told by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) 
that there was no harshness in Sunday 
closing, inasmuch as people could on 
Saturday provide themselves with any 
quantity of liquor forthe Sunday. Now, 
if this Bill passed, it would be impossible 
for the people to get either liquor or 
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the Publicans’ Association, said before 
the Committee that he was in favour of 
the closing of public-houses on Satur- 
day—[Mr. Suruivan: I did not say so; 
I read the exact terms of his answer. ] 
He was obliged to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for correcting him. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman read the 
evidence of that witness; well, he would 
read it too. The hon. and learned 
Member for Louth put the following 
question :— 


‘‘Do you think it would have a very good 
effect upon the order and sobriety and general 
morality of the City to close earlier on Satur- 
day—do you agree with all the other witnesses 
who said that it would ?”’ 


The answer was— 


“To a certain extent I would agree with 
them; but with this very great difference, that 
I do not see how such a thing could be done; I 
believe that the essential element of all these 
things is that the law should be not only ad- 
ministered impartially so far as that is possible 
in Ireland, because it is scarcely possible to ad- 
minister the law quite impartially in Ireland; 
and that these persons whom we call the better 
ciasses should submit to the law. I think that 
there is very great difference between (to a cer- 
tain extent) the upper classes evading the law 
and actually passing a law, and stereotyping 
the thing by passing one law for the poor and 
another for the rich, which you would if you 





provisions, and in consequence of the 
late hour at which they left off work, 
they could not get those things on the 
other five days of the week unless they 
absented themselves from their labour. 
He (Major O’Gorman) was utterly op- 
posed to it; no Petition had been pre- 
sented in favour of it, and it had come 
upon the House entirely by surprise, no 
one being aware of it. The county Ty- 
rone, perhaps, ought to be excepted. 
That seemed to be an atrocious county, 
for the hon. Member who represented it 
(Mr. Macartney) said the gaols were full 
of people who were arrested for drunk- 
enness, and as only 1 in every 100 was 
arrested, it might be suggested that all 
the rest of the population must be drunk 
too. They were a very peculiar people 
in the county of Tyrone. They drank 
there by hands. They were not at all 
pleasant fellows, if the hon. Member was 
to be credited; and they only became 
agreeable when they had consumed 
three hands—every hand consisting of 
five tumblers of punch. The hon. and 
learned Member for Louth had publicly 
stated that Mr. Dwyer, the secretary for 


close the public-houses earlier on Saturday 
evening, for surely you are not going to send 
the whole population of Dublin to bed at 8 or 
9 o’clock on Saturday evening, and shut up the 
the theatres.” 


But the Bill was not for the better 
classes, it was for the poor, who were 
not consulted. Why, hon. Members 
knew there were a great many things 
besides liquor that people wanted after 
the theatre. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) would tell them that there were 
crabs and lobsters to be got, and there 
was no hour in the day when people 
were so pleasant as after the theatre. 
The next question put was— 

“When you speak of the upper classes not 


obeying the law for early closing on Saturdays, 
do you mean the upper classes of publicans ?” 


That was a very cunning question. But 
the old man was not to be taken in that 
way. He answered, ‘Certainly not.” 
The next question was— 

‘‘ How could people who are not publicans 
and in the upper classes be called upon to close 
the public-houses. I am ing of closing 
public-houses on a Saturday, and you speak of 
the upper classes not closing their houses ?”’ 
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The answer was— 

“T do not say not closing their houses, but 
not being satisfied with having the licensed 
houses they use closed.” 


Another question was— 

“ Then if the hon. Member for Dublin brings 
in a Bill for closing the public-houses three or 
four hours earlier on Saturday, do you think 
that he will have the support of your trade ?” 
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The answer was— 

‘*No; for this reason, if you will allow me, 
he will not have any of our support. We are 
perfectly convinced that if you pass a law to 
close the public-houses on Saturday evenings 
you would merely transfer the trade from one 
place to another”’ (a shebeen, no doubt). “We 
do not believe it possible that you could by any 
law, or any administration of the law, no mat- 
ter if there was a Committee of the House of 
Commons who sat.here permanently to enforce 
it, stop people from drinking, or could change 
the habits of a whole population in a short 
time.” 

Further on he was asked— 

“ About what hour in the evening, according 
to what you call the habits of the people of 
Dublin, are the public-houses required for the 
purposes of counter refreshment by the bulk of 
the people on Saturday night ?”’ 


The reply was— 


“‘ According to the present habits of all classes 
of the people, high and low, the present hours 
are the right hours. I do not say that there 
may not be any improvement hereafter, and 
that we may not hope for better things.” 


He (Major O’Gorman) asked any hon. 
Member if that evidence did not con- 
tradict the evidence that had been 
brought forward by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Sullivan) and he 
. would like to know with what face such 
a Bill could be brought forward? He 
had no objection to the House being 
hoodwinked ; but it was very hard to do 
it. He must record his decided objection 
to the Bill. It would, if passed, tram- 
ple upon the rights of the people of 
Ireland. They would not dare to carry 
such a Bill for England. [*‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Ministerial Benches.] 
No; the English Tories had some grati- 
tude, if Irishmen had not. He saw 
some Tories opposite. They understood 
all about the publicans and the par- 
sons. The publicans and parsons placed 
hon. Membersopposite in the position they 
now filled, and they had not forgotten 
that, for what did they do? As soon as 
they got into power they showed their 
gratitude to the publicans by extending 
the hours of closing in London and all 
over the country to half-past 12 instead 
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of 12 o’clock, as hitherto. [An hon. 
Memser: In London only.| Well, 
there were 5,000,000 of people in Lon- 
don. Hon. Members knew perfectly 
well that they could not pass such a Bill 
as that for England, although there was 
considerable dread on the part of the 
publicans of England that something of 
the sort would be attempted. It was a 
Bill trenching upon the liberties of the 
people ; it would deprive the people of 
an indulgence which at present they ac- 
cepted in a very proper and sober man- 
ner. It was not true that the Irish 
people in country districts were addicted 
to drunkenness, and he never knew peo- 
ple so sober as they were in his own 
neighbourhood. He had seen the two 
public-houses in the village near which he 
lived filled, but he never saw a drunken 
man there—never. He did not pretend 
to say that they were all in the same 
state as the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth, who drank like a fish, for the 
hon. Member never drank anything but 
water. The people drank something 
stronger, and to deprive them of it 
would be the greatest piece of cruelty 
that could possibly be imagined. He 
hope the House would reject the Bill. 
If it was carried, it would be a great 
calamity, and a slur on a people who 
knew how to use their privileges. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he need not detain the House at 
any length, and would only refer to those 
clauses of the Bill relating to the closing 
of public-houses on Saturday evening. 
The clauses dealing with the supervision 
of refreshment houses and extersion of 
pealties upon the sale of intoxicating 
liquor without a proper licence had been 
recommended by the Select Committee 
on the Sunday Closing Bill. These 
would have been necessary in the event 
of the total closing of public-houses on 
Sunday; but he did not think they 
would be equally necessary in the event 
of the shortening of hours of opening 
on Saturday. At any rate, a discussion 
upon them might be very well postponed, 
until it was decided whether the public- 
houses should be closed earlier on Satur- 
day evening or not. He would be bound 
to admit that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), in moving 
the second reading, very fairly said that 
he did not attach paramount importance 
to the hour of closing which he himself 
named in the Bill. He understood the 
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rinciple of the Bill was this—that the 
South during which public-houses were 
open on Saturdays should be shortened, 
and that the hour of 7 o’clock, or any 
other hour the House preferred, should 
be adopted in lieu of the present hour. 
Therefore, it was unnecessary to dwell 
on the hours the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had selected, further than to say 
that he agreed that it would be impos- 
sible to close public-houses in large 
towns on Saturday at 7 o’clock with ary 
regard to the convenience of the peo- 
ple. That, however, would not affect 
the desirability of some curtailment of 
the hours, and the acceptance of the 
general principle of the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth, supported as it was 
by a large body of the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Sunday 
closing. He found evidence given be- 
fore the Committee in favour of shorten- 
ing the hours from officers of police, 
from magistrates, from the Recorder 
of the City of Dublin, and from wit- 
nesses of almost every class in Ire- 
land; but great, no doubt, as the im- 
portance of that evidence was, it did not 
afford sufficient grounds for agreeing at 
present to the second reading of the 
Bill. It must be remembered that the 
evidence was only given incidentally in 
regard to the closing of public-houses on 
Saturday, the real question being the 
closing of public-houses on Sunday. It 
must be remembered, also, that the 
subject had not yet been fairly brought 
under the consideration of the people of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
for Louth and his supporters approached 
the question from a narrow and, in his 
opinion, mistaken point of view. They 
argued that drunkenness was a great 
evil; that public-houses were the cause ; 
and that if they were closed, or the 
hours of their being opened shortened, 
the evil would cease. The proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth was 
mainly based on that argument. It was 
not a Bill for closing public-houses 
altogether, but for closing them during 
those hours in the week when it was 
proved by statistics, and by the evidence 
of magistrates and the police, that the 
greatest amount of drunkenness existed, 
and when the people were most able to 
resort to them. Now, he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was bound to say that he 
looked at this question, and on all pro- 


posals dealing with the licensing laws, 
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mainly with regard to the habits and 
the convenience of the people of Ire- 
land, for he believed that in a matter 
of this kind whatever law Parliament 
might enact could not be carried into 
effect, unless it was in accordance with 
the habits and feelings and convenience 
of the people. Therefore it was neces- 
sary, that the utmost publicity should be 
given to proposals on the subject, in order 
to ascertain the view the people might 
take of those proposals before passing 
them into law. It appeared from the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee that, 
especially in Dublin on a Saturday even- 
ing, ae to the payment of wages and 
the shops being open to a later hour than 
usual, the people who went to market or 
pursued their various avocations on these 
occasions, required refreshment on that 
evening perhaps at later hours than on 
other evenings. That being so, the 
House ought to know what these people 
whose liberty it was proposed to curtail, 
thought, of the proposal before {them 
before they proceeded to pass it into 
law. He was not aware that any sug- 
gestion of the kind had been made in 
Parliament for some years. When the 
licensing question was last settled in 
1874, no Amendment was proposed in 
favour of shortening the hours on Satur- 
day, although the hon. Member for Derry 
(Mr. R. Smyth) raised the question of 
closing on Sunday; and although Sun- 
day closing had been thoroughly can- 
vassed in Ireland for the last three 
years, he did not think the question of 
shortening the hours on Saturday had 
been placed before the people at all. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH begged to 
correct this statement. He did not in 
1874 raise the question of Sunday closing 
in reference to that Bill; but he did raise 
the question of shortening the hours on 
Sunday. 

Srrk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
That practically confirmed his argu- 
ment. Then the question they had to 
consider—whatever might be their opi- 
nion as to the shortening of hours 
on a Saturday—was, whether on that 
occasion they should sanction the prin- 
ciple of that Bill. Now, he had listened 
carefully to the debate, and he did not 
think, from a single hon. Member he 
had heard any very great desire ex- 
pressed that the Bill should become law 
during the present Session; and from 
several hon. Members he had heard the 
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statement that, while they approved ge- 
nerally the principle of shortening the 
hours on Saturday, they thought nothing 
could be done during the present year, 
and, therefore, they did not think it de- 
sirable that the Bill should be pressed 
beyond a second reading. His own feel- 
ing was, that no useful purpose would 
be served by proceeding further with 
the Bill at present. He did not think 
the question ripe at that moment for 
legislation. He thought there was much 
to be said in favour of shortening the 
hours on Saturday night, and the dis- 
cussion showed a general feeling that 
the question was very much mixed up 
with that of closing on Sunday. The 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
himself must agree in this, because the 
supporters of the Sunday Closing Bill 
always argued that it would not incon- 
venience the people, because they could 
get what liquor they wanted on Satur- 
day. But if you shortened the hours on 
Saturday, you might affect very much 
this argument in favour of Sunday 
closing. It had been suggested that it 
would be very desirable the Government 
should deal with this subject. Well, he 
did not think it necessary because a 
certain Resolution had been adopted by 
the House of Commons on any parti- 
cular subject, that, therefore, the Go- 
vernment should take that question out 
of the hands of all other Members, and 
propose legislation upon it. But he was 
ready to admit that the initiation of le- 
gislation upon the licensing system had 
been generally, though not always, in the 
hands of the Government. He did not 
like, with respect to any subject, to pro- 
mise legislation for future Sessions. He 
thought there were material objections 
to such a course, because it was de- 
sirable before making promises, to be 
pretty certain of being able to fulfil 
them; and the experience of that Ses- 
sion afforded an additional warning 
against promises of the kind. But he 
would undertake to consider the matter 
together with the subject of Sunday 
closing during the Recess, and to bring 
it before his Colleagues, dealing with 
the question as a whole; and in giving 
that undertaking he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he thought the question 
must be treated as it were de novo— 
that it would be necessary not only 
to bear in mind its past history as well 
outside as within that House, but also, 
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that it could hardly be settled without 
something in the nature of a compro- 
mise, for there had been unquestionably 
signs of a considerable change of opinion 
in Ireland on the question of Sunday 
closing during the past year. With re- 
gard to the Bill now before the House, he 
thought that although it was one of which 
the principle should be carefully con- 
sidered, yet the time was not ripe for 
that House to assent to it; and he 
trusted, therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstances, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Louth would 
not press the measure to a second read- 
ing, but would be content with the 
lengthy discussion which had resulted 
from his Motion. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet would be 
received with satisfaction in Ireland. As 
he (Mr. Smyth) was one of the opponents 
of Sunday closing referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork, he wished 
to state he was equally opposed to Sa- 
turday closing. The manner in which 
the Bill had been brought before the 
House ought, in his opinion, to condemn 
it for this Session at least. That was 
not the way in which legislation affect- 
ing great interests and important classes 
ought to be conducted. In considering 
the Bill, the point to be determined was 
not whether there was more drunken- 
ness or a Saturday evening than on a 
Friday evening, but whether the cities 
and towns of Ireland presented on Sa- 
turday evenings scenes of drunkenness, 
tumult; and disorder unparalleled in the 
cities and towns of other portions of the 
Empire. If that point were determined 
in the affirmative, there was a primd facie 
ease for exceptional legislation; but, if 
otherwise, the Bill was an insult to the 
Irish people. He could speak for the 
City of Dublin, and he affirmed that life 
and property were as secure there on 
Saturday nights, and all other nights, as 
in any city inthe world. Hecondemned 
this measure as affixing a stigma on an 
entire nation, and he would oppose it at 
every stage. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had heard 
with great astonishment and regret the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. As far as 
any expressions of opinion had hitherto 
emanated from him, they had all been 
in favour of shortening the hours on 


Saturday. If he had accepted its prin- 
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ciple, he (Mr. Sullivan) should have 
been ii ld willing to allow the right 
hon. Gentleman to mould the Bill in his 
own way. Hardly any speeches had 
gone further in opposition to the second 
reading than that he ought not to try to 
proceed further in the present Session. 
But now the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had gone much further, and, to his sor- 
row, he recognized the Government in 
their true light. They were evidently 
opposed both to Sunday closing and to 
shortening the hours on Saturday, and 
that being the case, he felt it his duty 
to press the second reading. He did not 
expect to have been treated—indeed, he 
had reason to expect that he would not 
be treated—as he had been by the Go- 
vernment. Taken, as he was, completely 
by surprise, he must press his Motion to 
a division, although he was convinced 
and was quite aware of the result of the 
division—although it might, it would be 
impossible, under the circumstances, for 
him to proceed further with the Bill now 
before them during the short remainder 
of the present Session. 

Mr. BUTT said, that he must resist 
the second reading of the Bill; for he 
thought that when they came to its con- 
sideration next Session, they ought not 
to be bound by any previous assent to 
its principle. How, he might ask, 
could they separate this question from 
that of Sunday closing? If they’ ac- 
cepted Sunday closing, they must modify 
the hours of closing on Saturday ; there- 
fore, he said that the two questions 
must be considered together. He ob- 
jected to a Billof the kind being intro- 
duced for Ireland alone. Moreover, it 
had not been brought in deliberately. 
It was an afterthought, and had been 
founded on scraps of evidence given for 
another purpose. That was not the way 
to legislate. The present Bill, he must 
add, was brought before the House in 
a way to which they ought not to lend 
the slightest encouragement. It had 
been brought in as a dummy Bill early 
in February, and had remained until 
recently in that state, contrary to the 
ancient and good practice of the House, 
to which he must say that he thought it 
would be well to resort. If he was 
anxious to adopt the principle of early 
closing on Saturday, he should not, with 
the information at present before them, 
know how to fix the hours of closing 
for any town in Ireland. They must 
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have further inquiry and _ evidence. 
Therefore with great reluctance he said 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had done 
right in not committing himself to any 
Bill; but he had promised to give the 
matter the fullest consideration, and per- 
haps next Session the Government would 
be able to propose some legislation which 
would check drunkenness, and at the 
same time avoid putting the people of 
Ireland to unnecessary inconvenience 
and insult. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he thought 
that the House ought to take time to 
consider the Bill, which, as his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Butt) had said, 
was an afterthought. Although the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
was technically in Order in pursuing the 
course he had, yet the Bill was evi- 
dently brought in en revanche as a mat- 
ter of retaliation upon those hon. Mem- 
bers who had opposed the Sunday Clos- 
ing Bill. It appeared to him to bea 
crude attempt to force down the throats 
of hon. Members a principle which would 
be found to be utterly impracticable. 
However favourably disposed he was to 
shortening the hours of labour and of 
early closing on Saturday night, he could 
not approve of the Bill without evidence 
that it was in accordance with the habits 
and contributed to the convenience of 
the people. Moreover, he had no evi- 
dence of its practicability. In the evi- 
dence given before the two Committees 
which sat in 1868, reasons were given 
why, in certain localities, restriction of 
time might be advantageous, yet there 
was abundant evidence to show that this 
rule should not be of universal applica- 
tion. It was monstrous to suppose that 
the hard-and-fast line of closing public- 
houses at 7 o’clock should be adopted. 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
in 1874 and 1875, brought in Bills with 
exactly the same title, and the names at 
the back of those Bills were those which 
now appeared at the back of the present 
Bill; but the latter Bill was totally dif- 
ferent in principle and detail from the 
former. The Bill of 1875 repealed 
every restriction on the sale of liquor 
by everybody; but this Bill, although 
introduced in February, was not printed 
till last Thursday, and then hon. Mem- 
bers found to their surprise that it was 
a Bill to close at 7 o’clock all the pub- 
lic-houses in Ireland. He objected to 
that sort of hey presto—jack-in-the- 
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box legislation. Last night he (Mr. 
Murphy) received a communication from 
his constituents to oppose the Bill in 
every possible way he could. This Bill 
was brought in late in the Session, 
without the slightest possibility of its 
passing, and evidently for no vther ob- 
ject than to enable its promoters to say 
to the advocates of the Sunday Closing 
Bill—‘‘ We have been beaten on that 
measure, but on the Saturday Bill we 
shall go off in a blaze of fireworks.” In 
the Committee to which he referred, 
Captain Talbot said public opinion was 
decidedly against closing public-houses 
before 11 o’clock on Saturday night. 
Inspector Corr expressed the same 
opinion. Their evidence was to be had 
in the Blue Books. But quite apart 
from any evidence on the subject, it was 
utterly idle to expect that at that late 
me of the Session the House would 

e disposed to adopt the second reading 
of such a Bill as this, introduced as he 
might say without Notice, and involving 
in its issues an undoubted source of 
inconvenience and injustice. If the sub- 
ject was to be discussed bythe Legislature 
and the outside public, let it be done 
with due deliberation. For his part, he 
did not deem it necessary to take up the 
time of the House by any further expres- 
sion of his views, but would leave it to 
their good sense and judgment to deal 
with it on the division. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatwed. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENSING 
BOARDS) BILL.—[Bu 24.] 

(Mr. J. Cowen, Sir Henry Havelock, Mr. Nor- 
wood, Mr. Burt, Mr. Ernest Noel.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. J. COWEN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, briefly 
explained that its object was simply to 
take all matters connected with licensing 
out of the hands of the magistrates, who 
Mr, Murphy 
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were an appointed body, and to place 
licensing, and all the powers connected 
with public-houses, in the hands of 
boards elected by the ratepayers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. Cowen.) 


Mr. RODWELL, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months, said, he thought the House was 
probably tired by that time of the state- 
ments that were bandied about as to an 
increase of drunkenness in the country. 
It was taken as an axiom that drunken- 
ness was the parent of crime and pau- 
perism, and when he found, on looking 
to various parts of England, that crime 
and pauperism were rapidly diminishing, 
he was at a loss to know why it should 
be said that drunkenness was on the 
increase. It was incumbent on the pro- 
moters of the Bill to show that the pre- 
sent system of licensing, which had been 
in operation for only a short period, had 
proved unsatisfactory, and had been the 
subject of complaints. It was certainly 
a very great improvement on the former 
system. The licensing justices, he be- 
lieved, discharged their duties with per- 
fect fairness; and in these days, when 
so many watchful eyes were observing 
the conduct of the magistrates, and par- 
ticularly the unpaid magistrates, it was 
certain that if there had been any ground 
of complaint the House would have 
heard of it. It could not be said that 
the number of licences increased under 
the present system. On the contrary, 
there was the greatest reluctance on the 

art of the justices to grant new licences. 

t was an advantage, moreover, that the 
justices were not elected by the people, for 
they were able under the existing sys- 
tem to act with independence. Nothing, 
in his opinion, would be more objection- 
able than to place the granting of 
licences in the hands of an electoral 
body, because it was evident that for 
months before the elections of the licens- 
ing boards, publicans would engage in 
a regular system of treating in order to 
influence the composition of that licens- 
ing board. It was also inopportune to 
bring forward a Bill of this nature, be- 
cause there had been no case made out 
for any change, or that the present sys- 
tem had not proved so far to have been 
successful in exercising a judicious power 
over the public-house trade. Besides, 
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when he looked at the clauses of the 
Bill it seemed to him to be really a 
hybrid measure, something between the 
Permissive Bill and the Gottenburg pro- 
posal, and it contained some of the pro- 
visions of each. But the House had 
expressed its views as to each of these 
schemes, and he could hardly think it 
would assent to a measure which com- 
bined the evils of both of them. He 
was disappointed and sorry that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cowen) did not, in propos- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, give 
at greater length his reasons for adopt- 
ing the principles of the measure and 
altering the present system, because it 
put the opponents of the Bill in the posi- 
tion of being compelled to fight with 
shadows; but one thing was very cer- 
tain, it would involve the country in a 
very large expenditure. It would be 
necessary to have superintendents and 
an endless number of other officers in 
each local unit: so that it would not 
only keep the country in continual tur- 
moil and convulsion, but would involve 
it in very considerable expense. This 
measure, he presumed, was brought for- 
ward to diminish drunkenness; but 
what guarantee was there that if it were 
passed into an Act it would diminish 
drunkenness in the slightest degree? It 
might do so in a few places where 
publicity could be brought to bear upon 
the working of the system, but even in 
those cases the effect would be only 
spasmodic—they never could obtain a 
uniform system. He thought it would 
be much better to leave licensing in the 
hands of those in whom it was at present 
placed, and he begged, therefore, to 
move the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Rodwell.) 


_Mr. PEASE said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) had raised an issue upon the nar- 
rowest possible ground. It was admitted 
that there were great evils to be en- 
countered. One of those was that three- 
fourths of the pauperism and 80 per 
cent of the crime of the country could 
be traced to the effects of intoxicating 
liquors. He refused to regard the re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers under 
this Bill as simply the representatives 
for licensing purposes. They hoped to 
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have a Bill on the subject of local go- 
vernment generally, and he should hope 
to find the Board created under the Bill 
exercising other authorities, because 
they were found to be the best men for 
all general purposes. The present Go- 
vernment had been taunted with having 
come into power through the assistance 
of the parsons and the publicans. He 
never joined in that taunt, and he be- 
lieved they were anxious to do some- 
thing to check the evils which so plainly 
existed. One effect of the existing law 
had been to increase drunkenness among 
women, the power of the magistrates to 
restrict the number of licences having 
been nullified by the power exercised 
by the Excise. The number of licences 
to sell off the premises had enormously 
increased. In Manchester the effect of 
this had been a very large increase in 
the number of cases of drunkenness 
among women, and in the West Riding 
a similar result had been produced. It 
was things like these that the country 
complained of. Such matters ought to 
be placed under a licensing authority. 
The question was simply how best to 
regulate a great monopoly. As to the 
hours of closing, he had always pro- 
tested against any universal rule; it 
should be guided by local feeling and 
local wants, and it might well be left to 
the decision of the local authorities. 
The magistrates, of whose action so far 
as it went he did not complain, were not 
so suitable a body to take it up as the 
representatives of the ratepayers, not 
appointed solely for licensing purposes, 
as for the general purposes of Local Go- 
vernment. Almost universally through- 
out the North of England the opinion 
was that in a great many cases a short- 
ening of hours was very desirable. What 
they wanted to realize was a maximum 
of taxation with a minimum of drinking ; 
but this could not be attained unless the 
present law was altered in the direction 
of diminishing the number of drink traps 
at present existing in the country. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just addressed the House 
(Mr. Pease) had dealt with matters 
which did not arise in the Bill. The 


object of the measure was simply to 
supersede the authority constituted, after 
due consideration, by Parliament two 
years ago for the licensing of public- 
houses—to supersede the committee of 
magistrates in favour of a local body. 
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That body was to be elected by the rate- 
payers. What would be the effect? They 
would have contests right and left, andthe 
most influential parties in such elections 
would be the publicans themselves. The 
result would “ that the representative 
body would be to a great extent com- 
posed of the nominees of this class. Those 
who doubted that such would be the case 
could not have seen the influence publi- 
cans exercised in the present municipal 
and borough elections; and if that were 
the case, would they not strive every nerve 
in order to secure the constitution of the 
licensing boards in their own interests ? 
Had any case been made out, or any 
grievance even alleged, against the;pre- 
sent licensing committees? He had 
heard no charge of dereliction of duty. 
He ventured to think that before they 
attempted to supersede the existing 
authority, the authors of the Bill were 
bound to show some cause for it, and 
some very grave dereliction of duty on 
the part of the present authority before 
they could expect the House to assent 
to the second reading. 

Strrk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would not detain the House 
more than a few moments, and had no 
intention of interposing between the 
division which the promoters of the Bill 
appeared desirous of taking; but he 
thought it right that the views of the 
Government should be plainly stated in 
regard to the measure. As he ventured 
to state to the House last year, it was 
an entire subversion of the principle 
upon which the present licensing system 
was conducted. This proposal was that, 
without showing any case against the 
existing authority, without proving that 
they had in any way neglected their 
duty, they should sanction the appoint- 
ment of a body of men elected by the 
ratepayers. -He believed the proposal 
would be liable to all the objections 
which could be urged against the Per- 
missive Bill. It would produce con- 
tinual turmoil in the neighbourhood, 
inasmuch as there would be constant 
endeavour to change the character of 
the representation. It would also bring 
into play such uncertainty in regard to 
licences as to withdraw capital from the 
trade, upon which very much of its re- 
spectability depended. He would also 
venture to bring under the notice of the 
House that the whole of the clauses of 
the Bill were full of possible expendi- 
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ture, and consequently that vast sums 
of money would have to be spent in 
connection with the frequent election of 
the boards it proposed to establish, and 
consequent burdens in the shape of taxa- 
tion would be imposed upon the rate- 
payers. He did not think any case had 
been made out for altering the principle 
upon which they had acted for the last 
two years. The effects pointed out were 
the subject of consideration at the pre- 
sent moment, and had been submitted 
to the consideration of a Committee in 
‘another place,” and he did not think 
it was possible—in fact, it would be un- 
wise—to deal with the matter until the 
evidence they had taken was in the 
hands of hon. Members. He therefore 
thought the House would exercise a wise 
discretion in rejecting the measure. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS was dis- 
appointed at the shortness of the dis- 
cussion, but he was anxious that the 
position in which he stood with regard 
to the Bill should be made clear. He 
intended to move Amendments which 
he believed would meet every objection 
raised against the measure. The main 
principle of the Bill was to transfer to 
an elective body the power of granting 
licences. He was prepared to suggest 
a modification of the proposal, under 
which one-half the licensing authority 
should be elected by the ratepayers, the 
other half consisting of magistrates of 
the localities. He most cordially gave 
his vote for the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
133: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 234.) 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


Report. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Suprrty — Resolutions [July 17], re- 
ported. 
First Twenty-seven Resolutions agreed 
to. 
Twenty-eighth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
To-morrow, : : 
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VALUATION OF LANDS AND HEREDITAMENTS 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill for the 
Valuation of Lands and Hereditaments in Eng- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ramsay, 
Sir Granam Montcomery, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Ropwett, Mr. JosepH Cowen, and Mr. Marr- 


LAND. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 256.] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pusutc Buus—First Reading— 
Telegraphs (Money) * (152). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — 
(£20,000,000) Consolidated Fund *. 

Committee—Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Bishop Auck- 
land, &c.), now (Hyde, &c.)* (93). 

Select Committee —Report—Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Atherton, &c.)* (86)—(Caistor Union, &c.)* 
94). 


Third Reading—Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge (151); Inclosure* (127); Saint 
Stephen’s Green (Dublin) * (134); Pier and 
Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * (113) 
Metropolitan Commons Provisional Order * 
(111); General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
(Leith) * (137); Public Works Loans (Ire- 
land) * (143); Companies Acts Amendment 
(No. 3) * (141), and passed. 


CONTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY 
OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF MR. T. D. 
PIGOTT:—PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, I rise to make one or two 
remarks upon a Resolution passed by 
the other House, which is on your Table, 
and which has been transmitted to us 
in the usual manner. That Resolution, 
my Lords, is a censure upon the con- 
duct of the Government with respect 
to a public appointment recently made. 
My Lords, the immediate question be- 
fore us arose in this manner. There 


was about the time when the present 
Government was formed—now more 
than three years ago—one of the De- 
partments of the State which was not 
deemed to be administered in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to the public. A 
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Committee was appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire, among other mat- 
ters, into the general state and conduct of 
business of that Department. That Com- 
mittee, after receiving a great deal of 
evidence, issued a Report of interest and 
value. My Lords, I do not think that 
there is anyone who more values the 
labours of Parliamentary Committees 
than myself. They obtain for the coun- 
try an extraordinary mass of valuable 
information which probably would not 
otherwise be at hand, or available; and 
formed as they necessarily are of chosen 
men from the two most important bodies 
of the State, their Reports are pregnant 
with prudent and sagacious suggestions 
for the improvement of the administra- 
tion of affairs. My Lords, I have spent 
the greater part of my life in Parlia- 
ment, and it has frequently been my 
duty—always my delight—to vindicate 
the rights and privileges of Parliament. 
I have sometimes been charged, indeed, 
with having taken an extravagant view 
of those rights and privileges, but I 
think charged unjustly. But, my Lords, 
I never for a moment have maintained, 
nor do I know any personal or written 
authority that has maintained, that the 
Resolutions of a Committee of the House 
of Commons were infallible. My Lords, 
I think you will see that if that were 
admitted, the utmost disorder and in- 
convenience must be occasioned in the 
administration of public affairs. In the 
first place, it would entirely destroy the 
responsibility of Ministers. If, when a 
public question arises, all that a Minister 
has to do is to propose a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into it, and if 
when that Committee has reported, all 
that he has to do is to incorporate their 
unimpeachable suggestions in a Bill, and 
afterwards an Act of Parliament, the 
House will at once see in what a position 
of difficulty—of disaster I might say— 
the Administration and even the legisla- 
tion of the country might be placed. In 
the present instance, this Committee 
offered to the consideration of the coun- 
try their opinions on all the points con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Department in question, and they offered 
them in considerable detail. I think 
the number of Resolutions at which they 
arrived with regard to that Department 
were not less than 50. Some of these 
Resolutions—I may say many of these Re- 
solutions—were adopted by the Govern- 
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ment, and have been found to work ad- 
vantageously. Some of these Resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Government; 
but, in their operation, have not been 
successful,.and they have therefore been 
abandoned. Some of these Resolutions 
were disregarded after due and deep 
consideration by the Government. The 
Department in question, my Lords, is 
that of the Public Stationery, and the 
office in question is that of its Controller. 
Among the Resolutions which were 
disregarded after the deepest conside- 
ration by the Government, was a Re- 
solution that when the office of Con- 
troller again became vacant the person 
appointed to that office should pos- 
sess the requisite technical knowledge 
of stationery and printing. My Lords, 
at the commencement of this Spring this 
office did become vacant. I was made 
aware of it by the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman who held the office some time 
before his resignation was formally an- 
nounced. He told me of it, I doubt not, 
from a consideration of the difficulties 
which were likely to attend the new ap- 
pointment, and in order that the Govern- 
ment might have ample time to consider 
the matter. It fell to my lot, my Lords, 
to fulfil that duty—a difficult one, I 
assure you. I had to consider, there- 
fore, the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that 
the new Controller should possess ‘‘ the 
requisite technical knowledge of sta- 
tionery and printing.” Now, my Lords, 
when I considered that Resolution, and 
when I made some inquiries respecting 
it, I found that it was one which, as it 
appeared to me, was utterly impractic- 
able. No doubt, my Lords, there are 
gentlemen connected with the great 
private establishments for the sale of 
stationery in all its forms and descrip- 
tions, who possess the intelligence, the 
education, and the character which would 
render them perfectly competent to oc- 
cupy this post in the administration of 
the business of the country. But your 
Lordships will see in a moment that 
persons connected with great commercial 
transactions, employing a vast capital, 
and getting a great return for it, could 
not be tempted to accept a post which, 
however honourable, is one with nothing 
of the glare of distinction about it, and 
the salary of which hardly exceeds the 
salary of a first-rate clerk or manager in a 
first-ratecommercialestablishment, Now, 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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my Lords, what would be the consequence 
of such a position of affairs? To ap- 
point a person who has technical know- 
ledge of stationery and printing—that is 
te say, to appoint a stationer or a printer 
—I should have had to appoint some 
person who had retired from business, or 
some person from whom business had 
retired. My Lords, I felt the impos- 
sibility of dealing in such a manner with 
the situation—I could not undertake the 
responsibility of asking a decayed sta- 
tioner or printer to fill a post of this 
character. My Lords, the post is one 
which requires considerable administra- 
tive ability—it requires some official ex- 
perience, it requires a capacity for labour. 
Theseare the qualities which are generally 
necessary for an administrative office of 
this description; and it is our custom 
that they should be coupled with that of 
education and with the moral repute 
which society demands. My Lords, in 
these circumstances, the question which 
I had to decide was one of no little 
difficulty. Your Lordships may say that 
although it was not possible to appoint 
a man who had technical knowledge of 
stationery and printing, it is not to be 
believed that the superintendence of 
an important Department of the State, 
the expenditure of which amounts to 
£500,000 a-year, should be entrusted 
to a person ignorant of the particular 
knowledge without which it was impos- 
sible that successful administration could 
be secured. My Lords, I apprehend 
that this vote in that respect must have 
been arrived at under a considerable 
misapprehension of the circumstances. 
In the Stationery Office, as it at present 
exists, there is a complete and organized 
body of experts in every Department of 
that Office—men who have special ac- 
quaintance with stationery, with print- 
ing, and with bookbinding—they are 
thoroughly capable of deciding all points 
connected with these trades, so far as the 
public requirements demand. ‘They are 
a permanent body, and they supply the 
individual who is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Department with all 
the technical knowledge which is re- 
quisite. Your Lordships will, perhaps, 
be interested to hear that there are in 
this Department two examiners and two 
assistant examiners of printing and of 
printing accounts; that there is one 
examiner and one assistant examiner of 





paper as material ; that there is an exa- 
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miner and two assistant examiners of 
binding—a very important part of the 
business of the Office—in short, there is 
not a single branch of the duties which 
require technical knowledge which is not 
already provided with competent experts, 
whose knowledge is at the service of the 
Controller. Well, my Lords, it was 
necessary for me to consider what course 
I should take. Far from having disre- 
garded the Resolutions and opinions of 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the present Government have 
effected in this particular Department 
most important reforms, and have re- 
duced its expenditure to a material ex- 
tent. Since the publication of the Report 
of the Committee, and much in conse- 
quence of its suggestions, the expendi- 
ture of the Department has been reduced 
by £40,000 a-year, and at this moment 
there are changes in progress which 
will bring about a further reduction of 
£20,000 a-year. I think this is evidence 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not in any way neglected the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of the House 
of Commons. Upon this point, my 
Lords, I may perhaps make an observa- 
tion. It has been said this great saving 
of the public money, and the great 
and beneficial changes that have been 
effected, are a striking proof of the 
advantage of having as superintendent 
of the Office a person who has a tech- 
nical knowledge of stationery and 
printing; for they have been ascribed 
to the influence and exertions of a dis- 
tinguished Colleague of my own who 
is Secretary to the Treasury, and who, 
before he entered into public life— 
happily, I think, for the public—was 
himself the head of one of the greatest 
establishments in this country connected 
with printing and with stationery. I 
allude to Mr. W. H. Smith, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—a name known 
and honoured. Now, I assure you, my 
Lords—and I make this statement with 
his full authority, and at his special 
desire—that none of those alterations 
in the Stationery Office are at all attribu- 
table to his influence and exertions. As 


Secretary to the Treasury, he has signed 
all the documents which have appeared 
connected with that Department; but 
the truth is, he signed them formally 
with the full confidence that the work 
which had been done had been done 
properly. That work had been done 
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by a Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Rowland 
Winn. It was solely by his individual 
exertions and unceasing care that those 
great improvements and that saving 
were effected; and I need not remind 
you, my Lords, that Mr. Rowland Winn 
has no technical knowledge of stationery 
and printing, but is a Lincolnshire 
country Gentleman. Well, then, my 
Lords, I arrived absolutely at this con- 
clusion—that it was impossible, with any 
regard to the efficiency of the Public 
Service, to appoint as head of this estab- 
lishment a gentleman who was a real 
stationer or printer. The question, 
therefore, arose, in what manner the 
vacant post could be most efficiently 
filled up. Some are of opinion that the 
post ought to have been filled by a lite- 
rary man—because it had been filled by 
literary men before, and because that 
was thought to be a graceful tribute 
to men of letters. My Lords, I do not 
think that I shall ever be accused of 
any want of sympathy or respect for 
men of letters. While I have occupied 
my present post, and, indeed, in for- 
mer times, I have omitted no legitimate 
opportunity of aiding and honouring 
men of letters. But I am not aware 
that I should be honouring literature in 
this country by placing a man of letters 
in a post which requires qualities he 
does not possess, and the duties of 
which, in consequence, would have to 
be performed by others. Now, glancing 
over the names of various men of dis- 
tinction in letters, I did not find any one 
of suitable qualifications whom I could 
have expected to accept the post. But 
it might be said, although I might not 
have been able to fulfil literally the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, I 
might have found a person competent to 
carry on the established routine of the 
Office among the present members of 
the establishment. Well, my Lords, this 
is a delicate subject to touch upon; but 
when the public interest is concerned, I 
must treat it with frankness, and I trust 
that in treating it with frankness I shall 
hurt the feelings of no individual. My 
Lords, I have ever been of opinion that 

—not as a strict rule from which there 

may be no exception, but as a general 
rule to be observed—it is expedient that 

when the head of a Department retires, 

or is promoted, it is not desirable that, 

as a matter of course, his successor 





should be found among his subordinates. 
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Generally speaking, I believe it would 
lead to obsolete routine and a supine 
system of administration which it is not 
desirable to encourage. I do not lay it 
down as a rule without exception; I 
can at once admit that if I found a De- 
partment conducted with great efficiency 
—a Department against the administra- 
tion of which there had been no mur- 
murs—and if I could trace that that 
efficiency was in a great degree attribu- 
table to the energies of some of the 
second in command—if I may use the 
phrase—in the Department, I think that 
that efficiency and that ability would 
create a moral claim to promotion which 
I should be the first to acknowledge. 
But if, speaking generally, as I think it 
will be admitted, it is not wise that it 
should be considered a matter of course 
that a subordinate should succeed to the 
Chief on his promotion, certainly that 
rule would particularly apply when we 
are dealing with an Office, the adminis- 
tration of which was admittedly unsatis- 
factory. I say this particularly with 
reference to the Chief Clerk of the 
Stationery Department (Mr. Reid). I 
believe him to be an efficient and 
able officer; I believe that all that was 
good, or much that was good, in the 
late administration of the Office may be 
attributed to him. But, at the same 
time, the general administration has 
not been satisfactory, and it appeared 
to me of the utmost importance that 
fresh blood should be introduced into 
the Department. Under the circum- 
stances of the case, my Lords, there was 
only one course to take. As it was 
really practically impossible to appoint 
to the head of the Stationery Depart- 
ment as Controller a retired or unfortu- 
nate tradesman; asit was clear to me that 
from the organized system of experts pre- 
vailing in the Stationery Department, all 
the necessary technical knowledge was 
to be obtained from men who had been 
trained as stationers, trained as prin- 
ters, trained as bookbinders—the three 
great trades connected with that Office ; 
as it did not seem to me expedient 
that a man of letters should be ap- 
pointed merely because he was a man of 
letters, and as it seemed to me most de- 
sirable that, considering the state of the 
Department, some one should be put at 
its head that had the requisite qualities 
for establishing an efficient administra- 
tion, and who was not connected with 
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the old system, I had to see whether 
among the members of the Civil Service 
I could find such an individual. Well, 
my Lords, my first intention and my 
first step was to apply to some of the 
most eminent members of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and I endeavoured to induce them 
to retire from the offices which they 
filled and accept the one that was vacant. 
My Lords, I was not, on the whole, for- 
tunate in that attempt; and I must say 
that, on calmly considering the objec- 
tions that were made to it, I do not 
think those objections were unreason- 
able. The gentlemen to whom I ap- 
plied all held offices equal—not to say 
superior—in dignity to the Controllor- 
ship of Stationery, and they all received 
salaries, equal, not to say superior, in 
some instances, to that which is accorded 
to that functionary. Therefore it was 
asking them to make a sacrifice without 


}any adequate necessity for it. My Lords, 


what was to be done? I considered 
then that the best course I could take 
would be to see whether there was not 
in the younger members of the Civil 
Service some one equal to the occasion, 


|} and I let it be known that this post was 


vacant—that it was to be a reward of 
merit, and that anyone might have it 
who was fully competent to undertake 
its duties. Ocertainly, I did not adver- 
tize this in the newspapers, or proclaim 
it at, Charing Cross; but I had the op- 
portunity of making the matter known 
in official circles; and it was well known 
in official circles that the claims of any 
man who had shown that he had distin- 
guished abilities, and that he was com- 
petent to cope with such a post, would 
be favourably considered by me. Well, 
my Lords, what was the result of that? 
Six names were placed before me. One 
of them—and the only name I will men- 
tion, was that of the gentleman whose 
appointment is the subject of this Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons—Mr. 
Thomas Digby Pigott. I will not mention 
the others, because it might be invidious 
to do so; but I will name their positions, 
which it will be seen were not materially 
different from Mr. Pigott’s. One was a 
clerk of the Treasury. The bias of my 
mind was certainly to have promoted that 
gentleman. It has fallen to my lot to 
introduce clerks of the Treasury to im- 
portant positions in the Public Service, 
and they have invariably gained dis- 
tinction by the opportunity that has been 
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thus afforded them. Another gentle- 
man was connected with the Office of 
Works ; another was in the Board of 
Trade; a fourth was clerk in the War 
Office—the same Department in which 
Mr. Pigott was—and another was in the 
Geological Survey Office. These were 
the six gentlemen who were brought 
under my notice as being-competent to 
fulfil high administrative duties. I be- 
lieve that all of them are men who will 
rise in the Public Service, but I could 
not appoint all six. I had to makea 
selection. I made every inquiry, and I 
finally decided to offer the post to Mr. 
Digby Pigott. He had not asked for it 
—indeed, he would probably have looked 
upon it as an act of great presumption to 
ask for it. No friend of his ever inter- 
fered in the matter. His name was 
brought before me by a gentleman who 
has as large an experience of business 
in our Public Offices as probably any 
living person, and who, from his obser- 
vation alone, had fixed upon Mr. Pigott 
to recommend him upon his merits. And 
not only did no friend of Mr. Pigott’s 
interfere in the matter, but Mr. Pigott 
himself was unaware that he had been 
proposed for the post, and was greatly 
astonished that his name had ever been 
brought before me. My Lords, I men- 
tion this, because it has been said, in an 
Assembly almost as classical as that which 
I am addressing, that this appointment 
was a ‘‘job,” that the father of Mr. 
Pigott was the parson of my parish, that 
I had relations of long and intimate 
friendship with him, that he busied him- 
self in county elections, and that in my 
earlier contests in the county with which 
I am connected, I was indebted to his 
exertions. My Lords, this is really a 
romance. Thirty years ago there was a 
vicar of my parish of the name of Pigott, 
and he certainly was father to Mr. Digby 
Pigott. He did not owe his preferment 
to me, nor was he ever under any obli- 
gation tome. Shortly after I succeeded 
to that property Mr. Pigott gave up his 
living, and retired to a distant county. 
T have never had any relations with him. 
With regard to our intimate friendship 
and his electioneering assistance, all I 
know of his interference in county elec- 
tions is, that before he departed from 
the county of Buckingham he registered 
his vote against me. And, my Lords, 


it is the truth—it may surprise you, but 
it is the truth—that I have no personal 
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acquaintance with his son, Mr. Pigott, 
who was appointed to this office the 
other day. Ido not know him even by. 
sight. And yet, my Lords, this narra- 
tive was the basis of the principal ad- 
dress upon which this Resolution of the 
other House was founded; and I am 
told by a gentleman who, necessarily, 
from his position, is the best and most 
competent judge of such a point, that if 
that statement had not been made there 
would not have been the slightest chance 
of the Resolution being carried. My 
Lords, there is in this question some- 
thing much more than personal feelings 
to be considered. When such a Resolu- 
tion was passed by the other House, and 
laid upon your Lordships’ Table, I should 
have felt it my duty, under any circum- 
stances, from my respect for Parliament, 
to have. brought its consideration under 
your notice. But, my Lords, I am 
greatly mistaken if there are not con- 
siderations connected with this question 
much graver and deeper than personal 
feelings and personal interests. I will 
not dwell on the case of Mr. Pigott. 
Mr. Pigott, though of gentle birth, is 
the younger son of a younger son—the 
cadet of a cadet—and had nothing to 
depend on in this life except the salary 
which he had obtained by 17 years of 
honourable and not undistinguished la- 
bour in the Public Service of which he 

is a member—known there by eminent 
Ministers, now in this House, to whom 
he was Private Secretary, and known 
also for his distinguished services as 
Secretary to a Military Commission to 
which, I believe, some Members of your 
Lordships’ House belonged. Having, 

of course, given up his appointment, 

nevertheless he did not hesitate, after 
the Resolution of the House of Commons, 

with the promptitude of a gentleman, to 
place the resignation of his new office in 

my hands. He is, of course, without 
resources; and why? Because for 17 

years, having done his duty in a manner 

which never had been impeached, having 

obtained reputation even in his modest 

career, without soliciting promotion, ig- 

norant that his name was brought before 

the Minister who could promote him, he 

was promoted for his sheer merits, and 

for his sheer merits alone. And now, 

unable to go back to the post which he 

filled—for that has naturally, of course, 

been immediately given to another—he 

finds himself in a position of honourable, 
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but absolute destitution. Ido not ask 
you tothink of these things. If it is for 
the public interest that they should 
‘occur, they must occur. If it is for the 
public interest that Mr. Pigott should 
be placed in such a position, he must 
meet his fate. But, my Lords, there 
appears to me to be a much more ge- 
neral, a much deeper question, for us to 
consider at this moment. I have the 
opportunity of now addressing men, 
many of whom have been in the habit 
of transacting great affairs, and who 
know and have felt the terrible respon- 
sibility of Government. My Lords, how 
many of youthereare, who, when Ministers 
of the Crown, have on occasions felt that 
there is a special reason for appealing, 
and a special object to be attained by 
appealing, to some member of the Civil 
Service, and asking him to relinquish 
his post and take another for the public 
interest and the convenience and advan- 
tage of the Government of the day? 
But can you appeal to a gentleman in 
that position now, ifa Resolution, passed 
in a complete misapprehension of the 
facts, lays down the principle which I 
deplore to see expressed in the Resolu- 
tion to which I have referred? Why, 
you might go to such a person, and he 
would naturally say—‘‘ Well, I have a 
post of £700 or £800 a-year, and a pros- 
pect of the salary increasing by the con- 
stancy and assiduity of my labours. You 
tempt me by an increased salary, you 
tempt me by higher duties, you touch 
the ambition natural to all men, and 
you appeal to that public spirit which, 
without exaggeration, is a distinguishing 
mark of the Civil Service of this country. 
But if I accept the post, what security 
have I that Parliament may not interfere 
with the Executive in the performance of 
the duty which hashitherto been regarded 
as the peculiar function of the Execu- 
tive; and what guarantee have I that, in 
endeavouring to assist the public interest 
or the Administration of the day, I may 
not find myself absolutely destitute, with 
a family to provide for?”’ It is open at 
any time for somebody to get up in the 
House of Commons and say—‘‘ I under- 
stand Mr. So-and-So is appointed to be 
Controller (we will say) of the Stationery 
Office, with £1,200 a-year, who was only 
a clerk with a few hundred pounds be- 
fore. This is an infamous job; I can 
prove to you that his father, or his 


grandfather, his brother, or his nephew, 
i 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 


{LORDS} 
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was once the election agent of a Mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet, and I call 
on you to denounce this flagitious ar- 
rangement.” My Lords, I would hope 
that the House of Commons will consider 
this case in a different, a milder, and a 
juster spirit. Itisa generous Assembly, 
and I am convinced that had it been 
aware of the facts, it never would have 
arrived at such a conclusion. But if 
Mr. Pigott is sacrificed, I am equally at 
a loss to know how I can meet the wishes 
of the House of Commons. I cannot 
place at the head of the Stationery De- 
partment a person who is technically a 
printer or a stationer—everybody who is 
consulted on the subject will give the 
same opinion—and I doubt not that 
your Lordships on both sides feel that 
such an arrangement is not only absurd, 
but is from the manner in which this 
Office is organized utterly unnecessary, 
for all special and technical information 
is provided. This appointment was, in 
my opinion, a good appointment; it 
was, In my opinion, an appointment 
which would have benefited the Public 
Service; and I am sure that never was 
an appointment made with purer motives. 
My Lords, under these circumstances I 
have felt it my duty to make this expla- 
nation in vindication of my conduct—I do 
not say of the Government, because, of 
course, from the nature of things, I am 
individually responsible. I have acted 
from no motive of which I am in the 
least ashamed. I have been influenced 
solely by a desire to advance the public 
interest; and, therefore, I think your 
Lordships will scarcely be surprised 
when I say that I cannot feel myself 
justified in accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Pigott. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood 
to say that the noble Earl not having 
given any public or private intimation 
of his intention to make the interesting 
statement which their Lordships had 
just heard, it was not to be expected or 
wished that the House should now enter 
upon the consideration of what had oc- 
curred in ‘‘another place.” He (Earl 
Granville) desired, however, to state his 
opinion that the noble Earl had most 
naturally come forward, believing that 
the House of Commons had acted with- 
out a knowledge of the facts, to give an 
explanation of the circumstances which 
had led to the appointment. There could 
be no doubt that the right of bringing 
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public opinion to bear on the exercise of 
Government patronage was one of the 
most important safeguards to the good 
government of the country. He believed, 
however, that their Lordships would 
think it better not to discuss this case on 
its merits, but to leave the House of 
Commons to consider the statement which 
the noble Earl had just made. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, he had the 
honour to be Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Army Retirement to which the 
noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment had alluded. Mr. Pigott was Se- 
cretary of that Commission. It'sat some- 
thing like 18 months: it had to go 
through a vast mass of details, to group 
facts together, to draw conclusions on 
particular cases, and to place side by 
side with each other the claims of 
various classes of officers. In the in- 
vestigation of those matters the Com- 
mission had the assistance of Mr. Pigott, 
and his only object in rising on that 
occasion was to state that, in his opinion, 
a more assiduous, a more intelligent, or 
more capable man for the duties he had 
to discharge in connection with the Com- 
mission could not have been found than 
Mr. Pigott; and, so far as he could 
judge, that gentleman was fully capable 
of taking charge of a Public Depart- 
ment. He had great pleasure in testify- 
ing to his great ability, and to his great 
success in the work he undertook. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK rose 
for the purpose of stating that when he 
was at the War Department Mr. Pigott 
filled the office of his private secretary, 
doing his work to his entire satisfaction, 
and showing himself an able and excel- 
lent public servant. He could express 
no opinion of the qualifications needed 
for the Stationery Office, having no 
knowledge of its working, or of the 
Report of the Select Committee; but he 
had felt it his duty to say what he knew 
in regard to Mr. Pigott. 

Viscount CARDWELL did not rise 
to say anything in praise of Mr. Pigott, 
because he did not understand that any- 
body had cast any imputation on that 
gentleman in regard to the duties he 
had hitherto discharged. But he could 
also bear testimony to the faithful and 
efficient manner in which Mr. Pigott 
performed his duty at the War Office. 
He discharged his duties most faithfully 
and most ably—and when the noble Earl 
who had just sat down left office, he 
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(Viscount Cardwell) recommended him 
to the noble Marquess who succeeded— 
and, if his memory served him, he had 
also had another opportunity of giving 
the same favourable opinion of Mr. 
Pigott’s capacity and service. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BILL—(Nos. 114, 138, 146, 151.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing, read. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
trusted that the Commissioners, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Bill, would 
keep in mind the importance of offering 
every facility and encouragement to 
young men who wished to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England 
to obtain an education at the two Uni- 
versities. He could conceive no greater 
mischief to the country than that her 
future Clergy should be driven from the 
Universities by any loss of the en- 
couragements which already existed, and 
be educated at Theological seminaries. 
Such a course would destroy the inter- 
course that had hitherto freely prevailed 
between the Clergy and family life. The 
Clergy ought to be, as they had been, as 
much as possible educated with the Laity, 
and have free communication with them, 
and should not be required to pursue at 
all times studies which were purely 
theological. They should be encouraged 
to pursue a wider range of study, and 
not have their minds narrowed to the 
habitsot acaste. It was oneof the greatest 
evils of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
it was essential to its constitution, that 
the Clergy should be educated apart. 
Therefore, he would urge upon the Royal 
Commissioners who were to carry into 
operation this Act of Parliament to con- 
sider the very great importance of en- 
couraging, by every means within their 
powers, the education of those who 
purposed to enter into Holy Orders, 
so that they might be kept as much as 
possible at the Universities, and their 
views and feelings kept in harmony and 
sympathy with other classes of the com- 
munity. 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments; 
further Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
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RUSSIA AND THE PORTE—THE CIRCU- 
LAR DESPATCH OF THE OTTOMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to call 
attention to the progress of the War 
between Russia and the Porte; and to 
move for a copy of any Answer from 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Circu- 
lar Despatch of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment to its representatives abroad, dated 
the 25th January, said: My Lords, it 
will not, I think, ‘be difficult to explain 
in a few words a change of form which 
is apparent in the Notice I have given. 
The despatch from the Ottoman Govern- 
ment of January 25th is one of the most 
important which late events have drawn 
out; because it contains, elaborately 
stated, their reasons for declining the 
last proposals of the Conference, and, at 
the same time, a sketch of the alterna- 
tives they offered. My impression was, 
after a good deal of research, that it had 
never reached us, except by foreign 
journals; but it now appears in the 15th 
Paper on the East, long after many 
things ought to have preceded it. But 
this is a small matter, so long as the 
despatch itself is not entirely unnoticed. 
I am far from urging that the Govern- 
ment were bound to answer it, although 
I move for any answer they have made. 
If they have made none, it stands intact 
as a reply to all the grounds on which 
the aggressive war against the Porte 
has been excused. 

Having given Notice also to call at- 
tention to the progress of the war, the 
House will possibly allow me to make 
some further observations, which events, 
as they move on, might soon render irre- 
levant. To justify the term aggressive 
as applied to the part of Russia—a term 
which some may disapprove — let me 
take refuge in the reply of the Govern- 
ment to Prince Gortchakoff, dated May 
Ist. A document more grave, as I 
think more conclusive, has never left 
the Foreign Office. It is pointed out, 
with more or less detail in it, that the 
Russian declaration violates the Treaty 
of 1856, and mocks the principle laid 
down in 1871; that the Porte was not 
bound to signify its acquiescence in the 
Protocol; that the pretension of the Ozar 
to represent the views and interests of 
Europe was altogether inadmissible. 


{LORDS} 
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One point the reply of the Government 
omitted, as it was not, perhaps, desirable 
to lengthen it. It is the fact, as stated 
by Lord Augustus Loftus in a despatch 
of April 6th, that Russia insisted on a 
manifesto from the Porte, after the 
Protocol had been imparted. Had it 
been otherwise, the Porte would have 
been responsible for the manifesto 
which appeared. But we learn from 
Lord Augustus Loftus that neither 
silence nor evasion, nor even verbal 
statement, was left open. A manifesto 
seemed to, be insisted on, because a pre- 
text for invasion was essential. The 
manifesto was elicited, and the invasion 
was commenced. Everyone may thus 
be led to see that the aggression was 
unwarrantable; but it requires greater 
patience to observe that it is much more 
unwarrantable than those of 1828 and 
1853. In 1828, besides other pleas, the 
Russian Government had certain topics 
of complaint against the Porte as regards 
the imperfect execution of a Treaty— 
namely, that of Bucharest. When the 
present war began the conduct of the 
Porte involved no wrong, however sha- 
dowy, to Russia. In 1853 the Ozar 
Nicholas was, in some degree, invoked to 
protect the Greeks against the Latins at 
Jerusalem. Russia has not been invited 
to her present task by any creed or 
interest whatever. The Exarch of Bul- 
garia-never summoned her across the 
Danube. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople sends up open prayers for her dis- 
comfiture. The plea advanced is no 
equivalent to such a demand. When a 
Power has fomented insurrection in 
another country, and when that country 
has repressed it with wild, vindictive, 
or even barbarous severity, the Power 
which fomented it can have no locus 
standi of indictment, although other 
Powers may be qualified to claim one. 
The final cause of the atrocities cannot 
be the judge or the avenger of the crimes 
it has produced. But neither in 1828 
nor 1853 could it be said that during 
the three previous years Russia had 
combined with other Powers against the 
Ottoman Empire. She had not then 
directed the subversive force of the Holy 
Alliance to any Eastern object. She 
had not made Commercial Treaties a 
lever to detach the vassal Principalities 
from theirallegiance. She hadnot armed, 
let loose, directed Servia in a rebellious 
war against theSuzerain whose fortresses 
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had been imprudently entrusted to it. 
She had not flung the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro into the Herzegovinian strife, to 
feed and to extend it. She had not for 
10 previous years employed at Constan- 
tinople, a diplomatist of great ability, 
no doubt, and only true to his instruc- 
tions; but now proved by uncontested 
documents to have laboured for the 
gradual dismemberment of the State to 
which he was accredited. Above all, at 
neither of those periods was Russia 
making war against a Constitution re- 
cently inaugurated. The just conclusion 
would therefore be, not only that the 
step of Russia cannot be defended, but 
that it assumes a darker hue than those 
which have immediately preceded it, 
although among the similar attempts in 
the last century, which Major Russell 
has enumerated, some might be found 
perhaps to rival it in blackness. Since 
April 24th it has gone on unresisted 
except so far as the armies of the Porte, 
the waters of the Danube, together with 
the insurrection in the Caucasus, have 
been able to retard it. It is worth while 
to inquire briefly how far such a position 
can be deemed a satisfactory one. To 
maintain that it is not satisfactory 
implies no strong reflection on Her 
Majesty’s Government. Their attitude 
may be the same as they described 
themselves at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion—namely, that of men who, anxious 
on conviction of their value to uphold 
the Treaties of 1856, find themselves im- 
peded or discouraged by the faint sup- 
port they get from some who were more 
immediately the authors of them. At 
the same time, we must recall the fact 
that they are utterly unexecuted, while 
all the pretexts for neglecting them 
have long ago been answered. The 
Proclamation of Neutrality does little to 
facilitate adherence to them. In point 
of fact, it favours the belligerent whom 
they engage us to resist. It was not 
demanded by neutrality. In 1828, as 
far as I can learn, there was not such a 
proclamation. In 1853 there certainly 
was not, although neutrality continued 
from July, when Russia crossed the 
Pruth, down to March, when Great 
Britain became an actual belligerent. 
Sir Robert Phillimore* explains, in his 
text book, that a neutral is not bound to 
make a proclamation of the kind. You 
gain nothing by it. If it is desired to 
prevent British subjects mixing in the 
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war, the Foreign Enlistment Act suffices. 
The proclamation only serves to flatter, 
where it is a duty to withstand. 

Beyond that, if the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire are 
desirable, both are violently outraged. 
If, as some reasoners contend, it would 
be better to have a more enlightened, 
civilized, tenacious Power on the Bos- 
phorus—whether its origin was Athens 
or Vienna, whether its type was Federa- 
tive or Imperial, whether it was con- 
nected with the Protestant, the Greek, 
or Latin form of Christianity—their hope 
is perishing before them. To a solution 
of the kind, Russian arms, when they 
succeed, are an inexorable barrier. It 
will not become a fact; but it will even 
cease to be a vision. 

But as soon as it is seen that the suc- 
cess of Russia would be a blow to 
Europe, we are forced to own that the 
Porte is making war for all the nations 
which abandon her. 

However, there is yet a more striking 
point of view in which the present state 
of things can hardly be defended. The 
favourite aspiration of the moment is 
thrown overboard. The improvement of 
the races subject to the Porte, when it 
might have been triumphantly secured, 
is ruthlessly abandoned. If Treaties 
were now observed even within narrow 
limits, and at little hazard or expense, 
no reform would be impossible. To 
defend the Porte is to control it. It is 
not any theory on my part. It stands 
on record that in 1854 and 1855 Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe obtained conces- 
sions which at another time could 
searcely have been granted, even to a 
mind so energetic and imperious. If 
Treaties were now observed, the Ambas- 
sador would be capable of anything. He 
could appoint Viceroys, organize tribu- 
nals, regulate finance, establish com- 
panies, overrule Grand Viziers, guide 
assemblies, restore ability to councils, 
and fling corruption out of Palaces. As 
things stand, he is placed in a manner 
utterly deplorable. By long tradition 
he is forced to use the Janguage which 
becomes the organ of a defending 
Power, while that Power is hardly 
making any preparation to defend. 
When he advises he is an unautho- 
rized, unwelcome, and importunate dis- 
turber. When he does not, he is an 
empty form and ceremonial nonentity. 
It is no reproach to him whatever that 
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it should be so. The fault belongs to 
those who keep the Treaties unfulfilled. 
The result is incontestable. The British 
Embassy, which used to be the Mecca of 
the races no other Mecca lures towards 
it, is paralyzed, in deference to men who 
hypocritically clamoured for their benefit, 
but now throw off the mask which sat 
so cleverly upon them. 

At no period would such a situation 
be desirable or acceptable. But we are 
forced to reflect upon the time at which 
it happens. It happens when the fate 
of Denmark in 1864, the concessions on 
the Black Sea in 1870, the sacrifice of 
public law at Washington more recently 
—even without reproaching the succes- 
sive Governments who had to do with 
these transactions—required to be bal- 
anced and redeemed : when national de- 
cline in foreign policy at least had 
reached the lowest point compatible 
with safety, and when a rare and long- 
required opportunity is granted, to re- 
establish on its former height the low- 
ered honour of the Kingdom. Remarks 
of this kind, without even pretending to 
do justice to the topic, far less to ex- 
haust it, may yet provoke the question 
of what should now be done to put an 
end to a position so derogatory—a ques- 
tion which nothing but official know- 
ledge can dispose of altogether. But 
without that knowledge one preliminary 
step might be adverted to. It is that of 
renouncing a set of improvised, of arti- 
ficial and untenable opinions, framed, as 
it were, by order and design to reconcile 
the country to what would otherwise be 
viewed as insupportable. One is that 
Great Britain can depend on Austria for 
the exertion she is not willing to partake. 
A less bold interpretation might suggest 
that the Powers reciprocally paralyze 
each other, in a mode which happened 
to two commanders of an Army at the 
end of the last century— 

*‘ Lord Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahan. 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
The next is that Egypt might indemnify 
Great Britain for anything which hap- 
pened on the Dardanelles or Bosphorus, 
the very bait which more than 20 years 
ago was prudently rejected. If one 
point is better settled than another in 
discussions on the Eastern Question, it 
is that Egypt will always gravitate to 


the Power which has Constantinople, 
i 


Lord Campbell 
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and that without such gravitation the 
Power which has Constantinople would 
move towards it and appropriate it. 
But I leave that topic to men who have 
commanded armies or men who may 
command them. Another of these idols 
which darken policy at present, is that 
Russian aggression has any pre-deter- 
mined limit. Nothing can be urged in 
its defence, except that in 1829 Russia 
did not go beyond Adrianople. But why 
did she not go further? Count Moltke, 
the eminent historian of the campaign, 
has thoroughly explained it. It was not 
a matter of forbearance or diplomacy. 
Disease among the troops imposed a 
limitation on their progress. But of all 
the fallacies which rage like epidemics 
in the air, the most pernicious in its 
natural effects is, that after doing 
nothing in the war, we shall be able 
to step in and to control negotiations 
for a settlement. There is not one 
example in modern times to justify 
the fatuous assumption. Not a grain 
of d priori reason can be offered 
to defend it. On several occasions its 
utter folly was illustrated. In 1866, 
Napoleon III., after neutrality, wished 
to influence the peace between Austria 
and Prussia. In spite of all the genius, 
reputation, and pre-eminence, which at 
that time he commanded, he had no 
more voice in the adjustment than the 
Prince- of Monaco. In 1871, many 
European States were solicitous about 
the definite arrangements between Ger- 
many and France. They were no more 
heard upon them than the Axoerican 
Republic. There is a further illustra- 
tion, which, although more distant as to 
time, comes home to us more forcibly. 
After the war between Russia and the 
Porte of 1828-9, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Aberdeen would have given 
anything to control negotiations. The 
whole course of their ideas has been 
brought before the world in a recent 
volume, by the successor of one of them, 
so that there is no excuse for overlooking 
it. These two distinguished men re- 
flected gravely on the Treaty of Adria- 
nople. The despatch of the Earl of 
Aberdeen might be cited as a master- 
piece against it. It does not appear, 
however, that they were able to revise 
a comma or to regulate a paragraph in 
the obnoxious stipulations against which 
they had protested. Men who look 
forward to such a power under such 
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conditions, have not learnt the alphabet 
of international affairs, or cannot draw an 
inference from the events which recent 
history might have forced upon their 
notice. 

If these illusions, and some kindred 
ones I pass over, were removed, sounder 
principles would vindicate themselves, 
and proper measures might emerge, 
without anyone being wanted to explain 
or recommend them. Their outline can- 
not be mistaken. The indispensable 
preliminary must be—in whatever man- 
ner we effect it—to regain the confidence 
and accord of the Sublime Porte itself, 
without which all operations of an effec- 
tive nature are prohibited. That bar 
once removed, such movements appear 
to be desirable, as would lead to no 
collision with any European Power, and 
yet would stifle the designs upon the 
Bosphorus, which are repudiated in des- 
patches, but to which inaction on our 
part gives prolonged vitality and irre- 
sistible encouragement. The Embassy 
would then at once recover its authority. 
The pretexts of the war might be anni- 
hilated, not by the violence of Russia, 
but the counsels of Great Britain. When 
they were gone, it would be difficult to 
prevent the Governments of Europe 
from uniting in remonstrance with St. 
Petersburg, as they did in 1863, upon 
another subject. The balance of power 
might be restored, whether or not the 
war was quickly put an end to. At all 
events, the greatest influence would be 
secured in any Conference at which the 
ultimate arrangement of the Eastern 
Question might be handled. As things 
are now gone on, two alternatives 
confront us. We are moving either to 
the verge of a division between the three 
Powers, such as that which happened at 
the end of the last century; or to the 
verge of a conclusion between Russia 
and the Porte like that of 1833 at Unkiar 
Skelessi, when Russia gained a special 
right of entrance to the Dardanelles, and 
when, on Asiatic soil, the general indig- 
nity of Europe was recorded. 

My Lords, it would betray a most 
imperfect estimate of things and men, 
which could not be excused at such a 
moment, for anyone to dwell much— 
however cautiously—on practical sug- 
gestions. The difficulty is elsewhere. 
As to strategic methods of upholding 
our honour and our interest, the Govern- 
ment, I dare say, might listen three 
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hours a-day without hearing all the per- 
sons competent to offerthem. The want 
is notin schemes, but resolution to adopt 
them in the face of what are deemed to 
be considerable obstacles. Those obsta- 
cles are foreign and domestic. Although 
it is habitual to contemplate the latter, 
and to shrink before them, it seems to 
me they vanish when they are ap- 
proached. 

As to Parliament in one House, the 
Government have lately had a majority 
of 130 on the Eastern Question. As to 
agitation, it is silenced. But the agita- 
tion which existed in the Autumn, was 
an agitation for peremptory interference 
with the Ottoman Empire. Interference 
of that kind it has been long ago estab- 
lished has no foundation but defence. 
It was in point of reason, therefore, an 
agitation for defence, and cannot render 
it impossible. 

The late Government have been re- 
ferred to often as an obstacle. If, indeed, 
the late Government were an united 
body on the Eastern Question, they might 
powerfully urge some course they had in 
view, or intercept with equal force a line 
they disapproved of. But it is no re- 
proach to them to say they cannot be 
united on it. Placed as they have been 
in former times they cannot escape the 
influence of Lord Palmerston on the 
one hand, and of their more recent Leader 
on the other. They are bound by ties 
of gratitude, of sympathy, and of con- 
vention, to listen to authorities so diame- 
trically opposite. Hence, it is fair to 
judge the wonderful variety of judgment 
which escapes their Bench upon the 
subject. When traced to its cause, their 
oscillation is in some degree a merit. 
But so long as it prevails, they cannot 
be a formidable obstacle. But some 
contend that their former Head, in his 
detached and separate existence, is in- 
vested with that character. 

Far be it from me to question the 
importance of the late Prime Minister 
upon the Eastern Question. In the eyes 
of all who analyze its sources, the pre- 
sent war has been created by him. To 
create an European war, without being 
at the time the Leader of an Opposition, 
or a Government, or Party, has hardly 
ever fallen to the lot of any individual. 
The achievement is remarkable, however 
little to be envied. In spite of the 
activity and energy which it condenses, 
it may be shown that he is not so placed 
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as to obstruct with much facility the 
measures policy requires. More loudly, 
more conspicuously, and much more fre- 
quently than others, he has called out 
for interference to bring the races subject 
to the Porte under the protection of 
Great Britain. He cannot deny that the 
British Embassy at Constantinople is 
the only instrument in our hands to fur- 
ther such an object. He cannot deny 
that it is paralyzed by our inaction. He 
cannot deny that it would be revived by 
our efforts. The conclusion rapidly pre- 
sents itself. The more Great Britain 
spends in upholding the Sublime Porte 
against hostilities, the greater her ability 
to dictate its policy, reform its institu- 
tions, vindicate its subjects. Ifa Vote 
of £1,000,000 was proposed, the late 
Prime Minister ought to insist on its 
being doubled. Where is his escape? 
Can he refer to Russia as an object of 
unlimited credulity? Can he refer to 
Russia as the reforming and regene- 
rating instrument against Mahomedan 
dominion? He might: but more than 
20 years ago he joined in war in order 
to resist so odious a pretension. These 
obstacles may therefore be dismissed as 
wholly insignificant. They cannot weigh 
upon the counsels of a Government. 
But with regard to the foreign set, more 
gravity belongs to them. It cannot be 
denied that Great Britain nearly finds 
herself alone—France and Italy, on 
whom she might have counted, are 
deemed to be incapable of action. Ger- 
many and Austria, since 1874, have been 
moving in a Russian orbit, although 
this very war is tending to detach them 
from it. Let it be granted that to avoid 
war with Russia is important, although 
it may not be imperative. Let it be 
granted that it ought to come, rather 
than ‘‘sooner,” ‘‘later,” and rather than 
“later,” not atall. If you desire to avoid 
a given form of conflict, it is not inappro- 
priate to ask how you formerly got into 
it. The biographers of Lord Palmerston 
have made it wonderfully clear to us. 
We learn from them that during 1853 
two modes of thought were brought into 
collision at every new juncture within 
the Cabinet itself. Lord Palmerston, 
time after time, was constantly sug- 
gesting to the Prime Minister proceed- 
ings to admonish Russia, the Prime 
Minister insisting on proceedings to con- 
ciliate her. On each occasion which 
arose, Lord Palmerston desired to act 
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upon her fears, Lord Aberdeen to soothe 
her pride and count on her forbearance. 
The Prime Minister, of course, succeeded 
in determining his Cabinet. He was 
bound to do so. But yet a bloody war 
was the result of his miscalculating 
leniency. It is worth while to reflect 
whether we are not now advancing to 
the same rock, over the same waters; of 
ambiguity, of oscillation and inertness ; 
of efforts to cajole where it is essential 
to intimidate; and to believe where ten 
times fortified distrust, yet more than 
walls or arms, is the-security of Empires. 

It may be asked, however, whether 
there is any favourable precedent for 
acting upon Treaties when Great Britain 
is not surrounded by allies. To every- 
one who reflects upon the foreign policy 
of modern times, a precedent might 
easily suggest itself. In 1826 Portugal 
was attacked by bands which started 
from the Spanish territory. The casus 
faderis arose, which binds Great Britain 
to come forward. If the ingenious mind 
of Mr. Canning had not been governed 
by a strict regard for national engage- 
ments, it would have been easy to at- 
tenuate it. The diplomatic novelties in 
which the present Session has abounded 
would have rapidly effaced it. When 
the Government of that day resolved 
upon their expedition to the Tagus, it 
was undertaken in a spirit adverse to 
the Holy Alliance, while France and 
Spain were both co-operating with that 
system. Many Powers might have joined 
to check the Expedition, while none was 
certain to support it. It triumphed with- 
out bloodshed. Its promptitude was such 
that the decision of our Government was 
only known to the inhabitants of Lisbon 
when they observed the ships, with 
10,000 men, advancing to their rescue. 
It brought immortal credit to its authors. 
It was followed by repose for nearly 30 
years. In all time it was a lesson that 
prudence and audacity are not incapable 
of union. It added to the public stock 
of character authority, prestige of which 
safety is the offspring ; the public stock 
which now dissolves under our eyes. 

On the whole, the foreign obstacles to 
action, although much graver than the 
other class, can hardly be considered in- 
surmountable. One fact, which has not 
in our various discussions been quite 
sufficiently alluded to, does much to 
balance and control them both together. 
It is, that policy and sentiment are so 
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remarkably united in favour of the 
measures any Government would con- 
template. Policy requires the Medi- 
terranean to be guarded against a 
Power which is shown to be aggressive 
or unscrupulous. Sentiment demands 
that the Crimea shall not be turned into 
an unprofitable charnel house. Policy 
requires that the European balance 
should be upheld against hypocrisy and 
violence. Sentiment insists that those 
who rode at Balaclava shall not be 
mocked by the surrender of all the ob- 
jects which they rode for. Policy ex- 
acts the maintenance of Treaties which 
such men as Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Clarendon established. Sentiment 
obliges nations to place their honour 
above money, since money soon returns, 
and honour lost is irrecoverable. Policy 
enjoins that the Egyptian and other 
routes to India should be open. Senti- 
ment reminds that the co-religionists of 
Christendom ought not to be left to 
Ottoman misrule or Muscovite rapacity, 
and they are left to both so long as this 
attempt is wholly unresisted. A Mini- 
ster who acts with policy and sentiment 
behind him cannot easily be daunted. 
He may defy the spirit which broke 
out a year ago and still perplexes our 
counsels ; which first began to traffic on 
Bulgarian excesses; which then dis- 
paraged efforts to relieve them ; which 
then confederated with the guilt which 
had produced them; which afterwards 
endeavoured to sow dissension between 
the late Plenipotentiary and those who 
had appointed him; which raged and 
fumed against the Treaties ; which, last 
of all, succeeded in hounding Russia 
into war; and now, with furious philan- 
thropy, exults in the depopulated villages, 
the blood-stained territory, and wasted 
harvests of the country it befriended. 
At least, it is not too soon to refer to the 
precedent of 1826, if any good can be 
derived from it. An eminent authority 
on that part of the subject is reported to 
have said that the present war is not 
directed against India, where tried or- 
ganization, large resources, and the 
charm of seldom interrupted victory, 
might well enable you to grapple with 
it. Its aim is less remote, its character 
more menacing. We have waited for 
the passage of the Danube. We have 
waited till the Balkans have in some 
degree been traversed. Shall we wait 
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the last defence—the line traced out 
by Sir John Burgoyne—has been ap- 
 aaaretartal That line is distant from 

onstantinople only 20 miles. It con- 
nects two seas. According to Sir John 
Burgoyne, 60,000 Asiatic, and 40,000 
European troops are wanted to defend 
it. Of one thing we may be sure, that, 
when it is approached, gold and iron 
will be joined in the exertion to sur- 
mount it. If that fails, shall we protect 
Stamboul after the European suburb 
has been occupied? Or, last of all, 
shall we hang up our unintelligible 
interests and shattered Treaties at Gal- 
lipoli ? 

My Lords, there are two paths: the 
path of preparatory measures without 
war, and that of war without prepara- 
tory measures; the path of honour lead- 
ing to repose, and that of national re- 
proach, conducting to entanglement, to 
struggle, possibly disaster. By sending 
back the Fleet the Government may seem 
to have adopted the becoming one. I 
recognize the circumstance. It is too 
late for them to quit it. I only venture 
to remark, that on that path, if they are 
enchained, they ought to be released; if 
they stand still, they ought to move; 
and, if they move, their movement ought 
to be impelled by the united voice of 
this House and of the public, in spite of 
every tool which the aggressor may em- 


oy. 

The noble Lord concluded by moving 
for any answer to the Circular despatch 
of the Ottoman Government to its Repre- 
sentatives abroad, dated January 25th. 

Moved that an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Copy of any answer from Her 
Majesty’s Government to the circular despatch 
of the Ottoman Government to its representa- 
tives abroad, dated 25th January,—(The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell). 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think it may be convenient, before the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs rises to reply to my 
noble Friend, if I make a few observa- 
tions that occur to me, and give him a 
few minutestothink over and decide whe- 
ther the speech which has just been deli- 
vered by the noble Lord, is favourable 
or antagonistic to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Certainly, I have no desire 
in anything I may say to embarrass the 
noble Earl or Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the present crisis, when they 
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complicated question. Before I go to 
the subject-matter before your Lord- 
ships there is one point to which I wish 
to allude. The noble Lord who has 
brought this question forward has, I be- 
lieve, made more Motions on the subject 
than have all the rest of your Lordships 
put together. Of this in itself I do not 
in the least complain, as I do not con- 
ceive anything less expedient than that 
a limit should be placed to the discretion 
of any Peer in regard to raising discus- 
sion in this House on any question 
which he thinks of public importance 
and interest. But not only has the 
noble Lord made so many Motions on 
this subject—he has also taken a course 
almost peculiar to himself of almost in- 
definitely multiplying the Notices of 
those Motions. The present Motion of 
the noble Lord was given Notice of, in 
the first instance, for the 9th of this 
month; it was postponed to the 12th, 
afterwards to the 16th, and now it 
comes before your Lordships on the 
19th, without the slightest public or 
private Notice of the postponement, 
so far asI am aware. I presume that 
some communication was made on the 
subject to the Clerk at the Table, but I 
certainly have not been aware whether 
the Motion was to come on or not. It is 
not convenient for your Lordships who 
regularly attend the Sittings of this 
House that such a course should be fol- 
lowed, and certainly it is inconvenient 
for those noble Lords who come down 
chiefly to attend debates on important 
questions. I have no doubt that the 
inconvenience I complain of was per- 
fectly unintentional on the part of the 
noble Lord, but it does really seem to 
imply some want of courtesy and to in- 
volve unnecessary loss of time to the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who at this crisis must 
otherwise have so much on his hands. 
Carried to this point, such a course of 
proceeding amounts to an abuse. With 
regard to the Question before the House 
the observations I shall make will be 
very short. The Eastern Question is 
one of a very important and complicated 
character, and one which, if we were to 
go into it, would require to be gone into 
at great length and with great considera- 
tion. We are now placed in a state of 
suspense. The Russians have had great 
reverses in Asia; but, on the other hand, 
they are advancing in European Turkey, 
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where they have already overcome one 
if not more of the great difficulties of 
the campaign—certainly not an easy one 
when we consider what has to be done. 
The principal lesson, I think, to be in- 
ferred from what they are doing is this 
—that any nation which, whether im- 
were by its own private interests, or 

y sympathy with other populations, or 
from mixed motives, undertakes to deal 
alone with those great and important 
questions in which every country in 
Europe has directly or indirectly some 
interest, and claims more or less to have 
a voice in their settlement—that any 
nation so acting alone in these circum- 
stances exposes itself to enormous sacri- 
fices which can hardly be compensated 
by success. The noble Lord who brought 
this question before your Lordships(Lord 
Campbell) used some strong expressions 
with regard to the ambition of Russia; 
but I am glad that he had the good sense 
not to advert to what is now a very 
usual topic—I refer tothe horrors alleged 
to have been committed by the Russian 
army. I do not know whether these 
horrors are true or not. No war takes 
place without a great many unnecessary 
horrors being committed; and, not un- 
naturally perhaps, each belligerent is 
apt to attribute to its opponent the com- 
mission of a great many of these horrors. 
Now, I understand that in this case Her 
Majesty’s Government have received in- 
formation which comes chiefly from Turk- 
ish sources. Independently of the bias 
which belligerents have in the way of 
attributing irregularities to their oppo- 
nents, the feeling of horror at Turkish 
atrocities has been shown in _ this 
country among Liberals by Conserva- 
tives and by Her Majesty’s Government, 
has had its influence upon Turkey, which 
not unnaturally desires to take advantage 
of that feeling in trying to influence the 
policy of this country by making the 
most of her complaints against Russia, 
and the noble Lord who has just ad- 
dressed us has acted wisely and dis- 
creetly in reserving any observations he 
may wish to make on the subject until 
the official Papers are before us as to the 
truth of the matter. With regard to 
this strong outcry that has been raised 
against Russia, I am certainly not in- 
clined to become the defender of Rus- 
sia—it is not my business to do so; but 
one thing occurs to me—what is the 
practical result of the violent speeches 
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which are made here against Russia? 
Is it not to induce the Turks to rely on 
that assistance which Her Majesty’s 
Government have told them they will 
not receive, but to the hope of which, 
nevertheless, they still cling at this mo- 
ment? I am afraid, too, that there is 
an influence exercised in this country in 
regard to these matters with a view to 
try and drive Her Majesty’s Government 
from that policy of neutrality which I 
believe to be our true policy under the 
circumstances. And with regard to 
Russia, supposing her victorious, its 
effect must be to induce her to listen 
more to the voice of other nations than 
to that of England. And further, I am 
afraid that such speeches tend to excite 
the feelings and prejudices of this coun- 
try—in some cases very creditable, but 
which, on the other hand, might tend to 
drive the Government from that position 
of neutrality approved of by the country. 
I believe the only true policy to be ob- 
served on this occasion is that of neutra- 
lity, which Her Majesty’s Government 
have declared their intention of follow- 
ing. There were certainly rather vague 
declarations made about protecting 
‘British interests;” but explanations 
have been made on that subject by a 
Member of the Government in ‘“‘ another 
place” which have generally been re- 
garded as satisfactory. An event hap- 
pened some time ago which created con- 
siderable uneasiness in this country— 
namely, the despatch of our Mediterra- 
nean Fleet to Besika Bay. It is not for 
me to inquire whether those movements 
of the Mediterranean Fleet are calcu- 
lated to add to the dignity or strength 
of this country, or are likely to be of any 
practical use; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by the same organ, have 
given explanations which tended to re- 
move the alarms which existed at the 
moment in the minds of the people; and 
if we read the Papers we find that satis- 
factory assurances have been offered by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to other Governments with re- 
gard to the movements of that Fleet. 
There is one point to which I wish to 
refer. I am not aware that during the 
course of this Session Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have given any countenance 
to that wild talk which prevails now, and 
which has persuaded a great many of 
our foreign friends as well as foreign 
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from the statement of the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary that we are strong 
because we fear nothing and want 
nothing—that we are departing from 
our great principle of neutrality :—but 
there is a feeling abroad that we 
are meditating all sorts of annexation 
and additions to that extended Empire 
over which Her Majesty so happily now 
rules. I cannot but believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government are fully alive to 
such schemes not only being contrary to 
all international morality, but opposed 
to wise policy, and of the worst possible 
example to other States. Events abroad 
may happen—things may be done or 
announced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at home—which would require 
immediate and full discussion in Parlia- 
ment, and I do not complain that any 
noble Lord should initiate discussion on 
these things :—but, in the meanwhile, I 
do not myself see any practical objects 
to be gained at the present moment by 
further debates. I hope the House will 
understand that I make no complaint 
of any Peer taking a different view. 
All that I wish to guard against is 
the notion that if I do not enter into 
debate on the question that has been 
raised, and if my Friends behind me 
take the same course, it is not because 
we shut our eyes to the great gravity of 
the present situation and the conse- 
quences which may arise, or from any 
blind indifference as to the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
hoped their Lordships would not let the 
subject drop without expressing an opi- 
nion on the cruelties committed by the 
Russian troops. A leading Russian 
organ had attempted to excuse many of 
these cruelties on the plea of military 
necessity ; but there was no military ne- 
cessity for such treatment of the women 
and children. The only object of these 
cruelties on the part of the Russians was 
to drive the Turks into acts of retalia- 
tion with a view to renew the agitation 
of last Autumn. He hoped the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs would 
lay upon the Table the Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Consuls on these cruelties, 
which were said to have reached the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. The 
cruelties lately reported as having been 
committed on women and children by 
the Russian Cavalry far exceeded in 
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Bulgaria or in Poland, and called for 
remonstrance and protest by England 
and the British Government so soon as 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
official reports of these massacres of 
children. They had been told that 
Russia was coming as a Liberator and 
to introduce the blessings of Chris- 
tianity; but the only Gospel teaching 
which she had as yet carried out was to 
imitate the exploits of Herod. It was 
hardly necessary to urge that the Bri- 
tish Government had a right of remon- 
strance, founded upon the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1874, to which a British Com- 
missioner had been sent. The grounds 
of humanity and of Christianity were 
sufficient to require that these atrocities 
should not find the voice of England 
silent. He would ask the Government 
of Her Majesty the Empress of India to 
remember that 40,000,000 of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in India would expect 
their Government to protest against this 
ruthless slaughter of the wives and chil- 
dren of their co-religionists. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
if there is one thing connected with the 
Eastern Question upon which your Lord- 
ships seem to be unanimous, it is the 
advantage of avoiding any discussion at 
the present time. I will, therefore, 
notice very briefly the observations of 
the noble Lord (Lord Campbell) who, 
after so many postponements, has at 
last achieved the delivery of the speech 
he has so long meditated. My noble 
Friend asks me to produce the answer 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
Turkish despatch of the 25th of January 
last. My Lords, to that my reply will 
be very short. I cannot produce the 
answer, because there is none. No 
answer to that despatch was expected or 
required. My noble Friend has studied 
it very carefully, and he will therefore 
be aware—as your Lordships may be— 
that it was in the nature of a protest 
against some of the proceedings of the 
Conference that has just been held at 
Constantinople. It was a well-written 
document, as most of the Turkish diplo- 
matic correspondence is, but it did not 
call for any reply from us. Indeed, it 
would have been certainly inexpedient, 
possibly injurious, to have entered into 
a controversial correspondence upon a 
matter which had practically been 
settled. We regretted the failure of the 
Conference; but it would have served 
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no purpose to enter into argument 
with the Turkish Government to prove 
that they were wrong in the course they 
had pursued. My noble Friend, whom 
I will not follow over the various sub- 
jects which he treated, objected, if I 
understood him right, to the Proclama- 
tion of Neutrality which was put forth 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He 
seemed, from some observations he made, 
to consider that we were wrong in re- 
maining neutral. [Lord CampBeL. was 
understood to dissent.] Then I fail to 
follow my noble Friend’s reasoning. 
I can quite understand his saying that 
we ought not to have issued a Procla- 
mation of Neutrality if he thinks that 
we ought not to have been neutral; but 
I cannot understand on what ground 
he contends that although we intended 
to be neutral, we ought not to have told 
anyone that we meant to be so, and that 
it was our duty to have left every- 
body, both at home and abroad, under a 
misunderstanding as to the course we 
really intended to adopt. That is a 
proceeding for which, I think, neither 
by the advocates of peace nor by the 
advocates of war any possible justifica- 
tion could have been found. The noble 
Lord went on to say that the influence 
of the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople was paralyzed. That is not my 
impression, nor do I believe it is that 
of any European diplomatist. The noble 
Lord may only wish to imply that we do 
not possess the same influence with Tur- 
key as if we were fighting on her side, 
or had promised to fight on her side. If 
that be all that is meant by my noble 
Friend, it is perfectly true and obvious ; 
but if the noble Lord means that the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople 
does not exercise that influence and 
enjoy that position there which fairly 
belongs to a neutral and friendly Power, 
Iam bound to say, in that case, that 
his information differs from mine. The 
noble Lord put forward a theory which, 
although he supported it by many histo- 
rical precedents, I cannot accept. He 
said you cannot expect, after the end of 
a war in which you have been neutral 
and inactive, to exercise an important 
influence over its results. Now, I do 
not much care to argue abstract propo- 
sitions on this or on any other question ; 
but, if we are to discuss the matter 
at all, I totally dissent from his view. 
I cannot conceive a situation in which 
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ou can interfere with more influence or 
effect than at the close of a war when 
the belligerent Powers are more or less 
exhausted and worn out by the struggle, 
while you are still uncommitted to any 
course and while your own forces are 
fresh and unbroken. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we are likely to exercise re- 
latively greater power than if we had 
taken part in the conflict. The noble 
Lord then went on to remind us that we 
need not be afraid of agitation—that we 
have a majority, and he warned us not 
to lose it. I am obliged to him for 
that advice. We have a majority, and 
we intend to keep it. We do not intend 
either to fear or to encourage agitation, 
from whatever side it may come. I 
do not think that the position in which 
we stand requires any further definition 
at this moment. We have held all 
along language which I think is abun- 
dantly clear, and we have announced 
the policy which we intend to: pursue. 
We were challenged by the Sovereign 
of Russia to give our opinion on the 
conduct of Russia when she proclaimed 
war, and we gaveit. We further told the 
Porte, as long ago as May, 1876, when 
there was no pressure of popular opinion 
to influence our conduct, that Turkey 
was not to expect assistance from 
England. And since the war broke 
out, with the view of maintaining a 
neutrality which should be at once 
honourable and safe, we have defined 
what we regard as the British interests 
involved, and defined them with a fulness 
and @ clearness which, as far as I know 
and believe, has not been usual on former 
occasions. We have done that in no 
unfriendly spirit to Russia; and the 
Russian Ambassador, when in conversa- 
tion with him I referred to the statement 
which we had made of what we con- 
ceived to be our interests involved in 
this quarrel, thanked me for having 
warned his Government where those 
‘“‘torpedoes”’ called English interests 
were. I now come to the remarks 
of my noble Friend the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville’. He cer- 
tainly did not in any undue manner 
censure or criticize the conduct of the 
Government, and therefore I think I 
need not waste your Lordships’ time in 
going over the ground which he tra- 
versed, except to protest against one 
statement which he made when he said 
that those declarations of what we con- 
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ceived to be our “interests” involved 
were vague in their character. I think 
they were as distinct and as precise as it 
is possible for declarations on such a 
matter under such circumstances to be. 
I will not go into the question—especi- 
ally since it has been explained “ else- 
where”’—of the reason why the Fleet 
was sent to Besika Bay. It is not the 
fact, as my noble Friend opposite thinks, 
that formal assurances have been given 
to Foreign Powers as to the reasons for 
which the Fleet was sent to that station. 
We did not give such assurances simply 
because they were not called for or re- 
quired. If there be those who think 
there must be some sinister object in 
whatever we do—that we have some deep 
and secret design in moving the Fleet 
from one station to another—it is easy 
for such persons to find out a motive in 
regard to whatever place we may send 
it, whether it should be to Alexandria, 
to Crete, to the Pireeus, or to Besika 
Bay. If it goes to Alexandria, the in- 
ference is that we are going to lay hands 
on Egypt. If to Crete, we wish to keep 
the Cretan insurgents in order. If to 
Athens, the object is to intimidate 
Greece. There is no end to such sus- 
picions, and it is impossible to avoid 
their being entertained. I cannot 
myself see that any objection can 
be made to the station we have se- 
lected any more than would equally 
attach to any other in the eyes of 
anyone who is bent on looking at the 
matter invidiously. Besika Bay was a 
most central and most convenient station 
in case of disturbances arising in Turkey, 
and also one from which communication 
could most easily be maintained with 
the British Ambassador. My noble 
Friend who spoke last (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) referred to the alleged out- 
rages in Turkey, committed on the 
Turkish population, I do not say by 
Russian soldiers, but by persons acting 
on the Russian side. I draw that dis- 
tinction because where these excesses 
are said to have occurred they ought 
probably to be ascribed, not to the 
Russian Army, but rather to those 
who follow the Army and are not 
subject to military discipline. I do 
not pretend to determine how far these 
statements, of which we have lately seen 
so many in the newspapers, are accurate 
or not. Speaking as a general rule, I 
should say—-exactly as I did last year— 
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that we must always allow in these cases 
for a great deal of exaggeration. If we 
go back to the instance of Bulgaria, the 
first statement made was that 80,000 

ersons had been murdered in Bulgaria. 

he inguiry made at the time on the 
spot by Mr. Baring reduced the number 
below 12,000, and subsequent inquiries 
have shown more and more that those 
who were supposed to. be dead have 
been coming to life again; that many 
persons who were at first reckoned 
among the victims have since been found 
to have only run away and taken refuge 
in another place; and I have seen a 
statement that the number who suffered 
last year was really much smaller than 
even the reduced previous calculations 
gave it—something like 4,000. If 
that is the case in regard to Bulgaria, 
it is possible that something of the 
same kind may apply to these newly- 
alleged outrages. No doubt those 
accounts which come from Turkish 
sources are liable to the imputation of 
not being impartial: we have, however, 
some statements from our own Consuls 
on this subject ; and I propose to collect 
together whatever information we may 
have on these matters, and to take an 
early opportunity of laying it on your 
Lordships’ Table. I do not think it 
necessary to trouble you with any fur- 
ther remarks. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL, in reply, said, 
that although he could not ask their 
Lordships to remain at such an hour, 
what had fallen from the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State and the noble Earl 
who had preceded him in the same De- 
partment, imposed on him the necessity 
of a few words in answer. As to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State, he had 
defended the Proclamation of Neutrality 
in a manner which implied complete 
forgetfulness of a maxim the late Sir 
Robert Peel had prudently laid down 
and which M. Guizot had recorded— 
namely, that a Government is often at 
liberty to act when it is not at liberty to 
speak of its intentions. Neutrality itself 
implied nothing but that the time for 
coming forward had not yet arrived, or 
that preparation was inadequate. Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality was an impedi- 
ment or an encumbrance, when the 
support of an ally became imperatively 
requisite. On what grounds the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality was more essen- 
tial in this juncture than it had been in 
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1828 or 1858, or was more incumbent on 
Great Britain than on other Powers, the 
noble Earl had not attempted to explain. 
As to the rather insignificant attack of 
the noble Earl the late Secretary of State 
with regard to the postponement of the 
Motion, on the first occasion he (Lord 
Campbell) was prevented by indisposition 
from attending and going on with it, on 
two others the hour was not one at which 
their Lordships could be present. As 
to the further complaint of the noble 
Earl, that he (Lord Campbell) had 
brought forward many Motions on the 
Eastern Question for three years, he was 
not anxious to defend himself. He had 
never yet originated a discussion on the 
topic which had tended to lower that 
House at home or on the Continent of 
Europe. Since the Foreign Office had 
not deemed it right to answer the Otto- 
man despatch of January 25th, there 
could be no difficulty in the withdrawal 
of the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Svuprry—considered in Committee 

— Crvir Service Estimates — Resolutions 
July 16] reported — Postponed Resolution 
July 17] agreed to. 

Punic Brtts—Second Reading—Solway Salmon 
Fisheries * [250]; Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey * [251]; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Artisans 
and Labourers Dwellings) * [255]. 

Select Committee— Public Health (Ireland) * 
[116], nominated. 

Committee—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (7e-comm.) [184]—Rr.P. 

Committee — Report—Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, 
and Lobsters) * [217-257]; Building Societies 
Act (1874) Amendment (re-comm.)* [243]; 
Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) 
Amendment * [246]. 

Third Reading—Telegraphs (Money) * [227]; 
Married Women’s Property (Scotland) * [169], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn — Poor Law (Scotland)* [134]; 
Valuation of Property* [63]; Patents for 
Inventions* [64]; Public Health (Metro- 
polis) * [187]; Bishoprics * [153] ; Valuation 
of Property (Ireland) * [102]. 
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QUESTIONS. 
— oOo 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—CIRCU- 
LARS TO MEMBERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH rose to ask a Ques- 
tion of the Speaker with reference to 
the Privilege of Members. He had 
lately received no fewer than 10 printed 
Circulars headed ‘‘ Laymen’s Associa- 
tion.”” He would read one of them— 

“ Sir,—As one of your constituents, I beg to 
address you as to the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, 1874. The passing of that Act was so 
notoriously partizan, and the confusion and in- 
justice consequent on its working have been so 
prejudicial to the work of the Church in many 
parishes, that I am compelled as a matter of 
duty to ask you whether you will vote for its 
repeal. I beg very courteously, but still firmly, 
to inform you that the next Election I shall, 
apart from all questions of politics, feel it my 
duty to withhold my vote from any candidate 
who will not pledge himself to the repeal of 
this Act.” 


He had no objection to any number of 
his constituents individually expressing 
their opinion with reference to any vote 
of his; but he did object to a body of 
men banding themselves together to 
manufacture printed papers asking his 
constituents not to support him if he 
did not give his vote in a particular 
way. That seemed little less than in- 
timidation, and he wished to know, Whe- 
ther a breach of Privilege had been 
committed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone has 
handed to me a copy of the Circular 
which he has now read. I cannot say 
that the offence contained in it is of so 
grave acharacter as to constitute it a 
breach of Privilege. At the same time, 
I am bound to observe that expressions 
such as those contained in that Circular 
are calculated to influence the indepen- 
dent judgment of Members, and as such 
are highly reprehensible. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT—THE MAGISTRATES 
AT LANCHESTER.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
decision of the magistrates at the Lan- 
chester Petty Sessions, county Durham, 
on the 5th instant, in fining a miner 
named Fletcher for making cartridges 
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with blasting powder in his own house, 
which cartridge he was going to use in 
his occupation in the Stanley Colliery, 
county Durham; and, whether, consi- 
dering the decision is one that affects 
the whole mining interest of the Coun- 
try, there are any means of ascertaining 
if the decision of the magistrates is in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
Explosive Act under which Fletcher was 
tried and convicted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am in- 
formed that this case will be brought 
before a superior Court; and, if so, the 
case will be decided; and I do not think 
that I should be justified in giving an 
opinion as to a question of law in a mat- 
ter which is sub judice. 


MALTA—FOOD TAXES—MR. ROWSELL’S 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAYLEY POTTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, When Mr. Rowsell’s Report in re- 
ference to the Food Taxes in Malta will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
and, when the decision of the Govern- 
ment on the subject will be made 
known? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Mr. Rowsell’s 
Report has only been recently received, 
and before any decision can be arrived 
at, it will be necessary that communica- 
tions should be made with the Local 
Government as well as that the subject 
shall be very fully considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Meanwhile it would 
be unadvisable to lay the Report upon 
the Table until the decision arrived at 
can be communicated to the House. 


ARMY—ALDERSHOT CAMP—PURCHASE 
OF CHOBHAM RIDGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that under the powers of the 
Defence Act the War Office has given 
notice of its intention to acquire compul- 
sorily the open land known as ‘“‘ Chob- 
ham Ridges,” with the view of inclosing 
such land ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, there was no necessity for giving 
notice under the Defence Act, because 
the War Office had already completed 
the purchase—from the lords of the 
manor in May last, and from the com- 
moners in July last. There was no in- 
tention whatever of inclosing the land. 








1515 Navy—H.I.S. 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL—SUICIDE OF A 
SCHOLAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the present inquiry into 
Christ’s Hospital will be extended to 
the School where the junior boys are 
educated at Hertford; and, whether it 
is intended that the proceedings of the 
Committee shall continue to be con- 
ducted in private ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have placed myself in communication 
with the gentlemen who have under- 
taken the inquiry, as to whether any 
good is to be gained by extending it to 
Hertford School. With regard to the 
publicity of the Inquiry, I believe the 
gentlemen who form the Committee are 
unanimously of opinion that they will 
attain the object of the Inquiry best by 
having the Inquiry private, although 
the Report which they will make will, 
of course, be laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I will ask, Whe- 
ther the result of the answers to the 
Home Secretary’s inquiry as to Hert- 
ford School will be laid before the 
House ; and that on going into Commit- 
tee of Supply I shall move a Resolution 
that any Report founded upon a private 
Inquiry will not be satisfactory to the 
public. 


POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it has 
been finally determined by Government 
that a Commission shall issue to direct 
a local inquiry as to the propriety of re- 
ducing the number of workhouses in 
Treland ; and, if such local Commission 
is to be appointed, whether the scope of 
its inquiry will be extended to the ad- 
visability of utilizing for the accommo- 
dation of harmless lunatics and idiots 
any workhouses which may be deemed 
superfluous and unnecessary, and also 
into the advisability of reviewing and 
re-arranging the present inconvenient 
limits and boundaries of dispensary dis- 
tricts in Irish Poor Law Unions? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
It has been decided that this subject 
should be locally inquired into by a 
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Commission, and their attention will be 
directed to the following points :— 
Whether, having due regard to the ex- 
tent and population of the present Poor 
Law Unions, the necessities of the sick 
and destitute poor therein, and the pro- 
per administration of the Poor Law, 
any Unions can be dissolved and amal- 
gamated with adjoining Unions; and 
whether it would be necessary in carry- 
ing out such changes to re-arrange any 
of the present dispensary districts. 
Whether, without altering the bounda- 
ries of Poor Law Unions, any existing 
workhouse could be wholly or in part 
dispensed with, and accommodation 
provided in other adjacent workhouses 
for the whole or for any class of the 
sick or destitute poor of the Union, the 
workhouse of which is dispensed with ; 
and whether any workhouse that may 
be dispensed with might be used for 
the reception of the lunatic poor or for 
any other purposes. 


ARMY RETIREMENT—THE RESERVE 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he can 
now say whether the new scheme of 
Army Retirement will include provision 
to make the services of retired Officers 
available, in case of need, with the Re- 
served and Auxiliary Forces ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: With- 
out going into details, I think there will 
be some provisions which will meet, to 
a certain extent, the views of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and I have every hope 
of being able in a few days to lay that 
scheme before the House. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ MONARCH.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, To state the nature 
and cost of the intended alterations and 
repairs of H.M.S. ‘ Monarch,” and pro- 
bable time that will be required for her 
completion; if she is to be furnished 
with compound machinery and increased 
power of speed; whether her capacity 
for fuel is to be enlarged ; if so, for how 
many days; and, further, to inquire the 
intended speed and capacity for fuel of 
the gun boats ordered to be built during 
the present financial year? 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON, in reply, said, 
that the Monarch was to have new 
boilers, her machinery was to be over- 
hauled by her makers, and other repairs 
were to be done. The estimated cost 
was about £50,000. No date was fixed 
for the completion of the work, but it 
would probably be about the end of this 
year. The machinery would not be 
compound, nor would her speed—which 
was 14 knots an hour—be increased. 
Her capacity for fuel would not be en- 
larged. He knew of no new gunboats 
to be built during the present financial 
year. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
ALLEGED BULGARIAN AND RUSSIAN 
ATROCITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
report in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” (July 
16th) of frightful cruelties and tortures 
alleged to have been inflicted upon the 
non-combatant Bulgarian Turks by Bul- 
garian Christians and Russian soldiers ; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any information concerning 
these outrages ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Besides*the Question 
which has just been asked by my hon. 
Friend, there are two other Questions 
upon the Paper—one by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth (Mr. Han- 
bury), and the other by my hon. Friend 
the Member'‘for Cricklade (Mr. Goddard). 
I think I can answer them all at the 
same time. Telegraphic Reports of these 
different transactions have been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government from 
various sources, from our Consuls in 
Turkey, and from the Turkish authori- 
ties. A collection of these Reports is now 
being made in the Foreign Office, and 
will be presented to the House in a spe- 
cial Paper, in the same way as the 
Papers on the transactions in Bosnia and 
Bulgaria. Everyone will then be in a 
position to judge for himself of the 
nature of the occurrences, and of the 
amount of authenticity to be attributed 
to the statements. 


ARMY—RIFLE MILITIA REGIMENTS— 
UNIFORMS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NAGHTEN asked the Secre. 
tary of State for War, Whether it is in. 
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tended to change the uniform of any of 
the Rifle Militia Regiments to red; and, 
whether, in case of any such alteration 
being carried out, an allowance will be 
made to the officers towards the expense 
incurred ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, - 
said, that though he could have wished 
that some of the Rifle Militia Regiments 
were dressed in red, he did not intend to 
exercise any compulsion upon them to 
change their uniforms. 


THE SLAVE TRADE— AFRICA (EAST 
COAST)—LIBERATED SLAVES. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER (for 
Sir Jonn Kennaway) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can state what number of 
slaves have been liberated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers on the East Coast of 
Africa during the years 1875 and 1876; 
to whom these slaves have been handed 
over under the Slave Trade Act of 1873; 
and what provision has been made for 
their protection and maintenance ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, 456 
slaves were liberated by Her Majesty’s 
cruisers on the East Coast of Africa in 
1875, and 634 in 1876. Of those cap- 
tured in 1875, 239 were taken over by 
the Church Missionary Society, and 154 
by the Universities Society—a society 
promoted by the Universities of this 
country. ‘Two others were sent to Natal, 
and some were, at their own request, 
taken to the mainland and given letters 
of manumission. Of the 634 liberated 
in 1876, 45 were sent to Natal, to a pro- 
tection society there which was well 
known and was under Government su- 
pervision, and they had every reason to 
believe that slaves sent there would be 
taken care of. Twenty others were taken 
over by the Universities Society, a great 
many others were taken by the Church 
Missionary Society, and 85 were landed 
on the mainland, at their own request, 
with letters of manumission. The sta- 
tistics which he had did not account for 
the total number who were liberated in 
that year; but he believed a great por- 
tion of the remainder had been taken 
over by the Church Missionary Society 
and had been sent to Natal. Dr. Kirk 
had been specially instructed to report 
as to the difference between the figures, 
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and his Report was expected shortly. As 
to the future maintenance of the liberated 
slaves, Her Majesty’s Government had 
every reason to believe that both the 
society in Natal and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society were able and willing to 
provide for them, and they did not sup- 
pose there would be any difficulty in 
disposing of them in the same way that 
they had been disposed of in the years 
1875-6. 


NAVY—THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE— 
THE SITE.—QUESTION. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked | P 


Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the great interest 
generally felt in the selection of a site 
for the new Naval College, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to give 
this House as early an opportunity as 
possible of expressing an opinion on the 
proposal to purchase the Mount Boone 
site ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER in reply, said, he thought the 
most convenient opportunity for dis- 
cussing the question of the site of the 
new Naval College would be when the 
Vote was proposed. That would be 
when the Navy Estimates were again 
brought forward. He was not able to 
say now on what day they would be 
taken, but there would be no unneces- 
sary delay in bringing them forward. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—PUBLIC PROSE- 
CUTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHADWICK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to a report 
in the ‘‘Times” of the 22nd June, of 
observations by the Lord Chief Justice 
in the High Court of Justice, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘*So long as the Government has not that 
which is essential to the administration of justice 
—a public prosecutor—so long every individual, 
however rash or ill advised, has a right to put 
the Criminal Law in motion; ”’ 


whether the Government have any in- 
tention of proposing to Parliament next 
Session any Bill which will provide for 
the appointment of public prosecutors ; 
and, whether they will consider in mak- 
ing provision for such appointments the 
practicability of authorising clerks to 
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magistrates, who are paid by salary in 
lieu of fees, to act as public prosecutors ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
remarks of the Lord Chief Justice, who 
felt strongly on this matter. The ques- 
tion of a Public Prosecutor had formed 
a subject of consideration, not only to 
the present, but to the late Government. 
He must, however, warn the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House that the appointment 
of a Public Prosecutor, though neces- 
sary, would be found to be a very ex- 
pensive luxury when carried out, not 
only with regard to the Staff to be ap- 
ointed, but in the prosecution expenses, 
which would be heavier than at present. 
He was prepared, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, to bring in a Bill on the 
subject ; and with regard to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member that magis- 
trates’ clerks should be authorized to act 
as public prosecutors, he would refer 
him to the remarks of the Lord Chief 
Justice in the Report of the Judicature 
Commission, where his Lordship ob- 
served that they would not get better 
duties from the same men by paying 
them higher salaries and calling them by 
a different name. 


LOCAL TAXATION—HIGHWAYS AND 
TURNPIKES.—QUESTION. 


Mr.-SEVERNE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, in view of the continually increas- 
ing charges thrown upon the rates of 
rural districts by the abolition of turn- 
pikes, and the unequal incidence of these 
burthens, Her Majesty’s Government 
have any intention of introducing a 
Highway Bill during the next Session 
of Parliament, and of pressing its 
adoption ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the Government were very well 
aware that in several of the rural dis- 
tricts a growing feeling had for some 
time past found expression as to the 
charges thrown on the local rates in 
consequence of the abolition of turnpike 
tolls. The complaint on the subject 
would have been met by a measure 
which he had introduced last Session 
and which was prepared with a view to 
be re-introduced this year. He did 
not feel in a position to speak as to 
future legislation, but he hoped to do 








something next Session. - 
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BOARDS OF GUARDIANS, &c. (IRELAND). 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the practice 
adopted by certain Boards of Guardians 
and Governors of Lunatic Asylums in 
Treland, incases where officers seek an in- 
crease of salary, of compelling the offi- 
cers to resign and take their chance of 
re-election before such application can 
be considered ; and, whether, if he con- 
siders this method of dealing with such 
applications an improper one, he would 
be prepared to recommend its discon- 
tinuance. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
My attention was first called to this 
matter by the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. Ihave not been able to 
ascertain that any practice prevails 
among Boards of Guardians and gover- 
nors of lunatic asylums of compelling 
their officers to resign before considering 
any applications for increase of salary ; 
but I am informed that the Board of 
Guardians and the governors of the 
lunatic asylum at Ennis adopted such a 
practice more than two years a The 
Local Government Board at that time 
informed the Board of Guardians that 
they objected to their action on the sub- 
ject; but Ido not find that the Inspec- 
tors of lunatic asylums made any com- 
munication to the Board of Guardians. 
The practice seems to me open to objec- 
tion ; but the hon. Member is himself a 
governor of the lunatic asylum, and can 
move that it should be discontinued, if 
he thinks fit to do so. 

Mr. STACPOOLE: Is there any regu- 
lation of the Irish Privy Council under 
which this has been carried out ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
No; I believe not. 


INLAND REVENUE — GROCERS’ LI- 
CENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
memorial signed by nine hundred me- 
dical practitioners, published in a recent 
number of the ‘“ Lancet,’’ setting forth 
the evils resulting in their opinion, es- 
pecially to women, from the purchase 
under the guise of necessaries of spiri- 
tuous liquors from licensed grocers ; and, 
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whether he will bring that memorial 
under the notice of the Commission 
about to take evidence on that subject ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My at- 
tention was not called to this matter 
until the Notice of the hon. Member 
appeared on the Paper; but I made in- 
quiries this morning, and I do not find 
that any memorial has been presented 
at the Secretary of State’s Department. 
The Lord Advocate is about to nominate 
the Commission to take evidence, and if 
the memorial in question comes before 
me or the Lord Advocate, it will receive 
full consideration. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY—SALUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mayor O’GORMAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
serving at the Phonix Park Depit, 
Dublin, are obliged to pay all compli- 
ments to Her Majesty’s*Military Forces, 
a courtesy which the latter refuse to ex- 
tend to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
when passing, under arms, military 
barracks and guards; and, if so, whether 
it is intended to issue orders to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary to discontinue the 
practices of paying the compliments 
alluded to; or to concert measures to 
ensure that Her Majesty’s Military 
Forces shall, on all similar occasions, 
pay to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
similar compliments and salutes? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
There is no regulation of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary making it imperative that 
the members of the Force serving at the 
depot in the Phonix Park should pay 
compliments to the military. It has 
been customary for them to do so, and 
for the military to return the compli- 
ment. It may possibly have happened 
that in a few instances the military have 
failed to return them; but I do not see 
that there is an occasion for me to take 
action in the matter. 


NAVY — H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE” — THE 
INSTRUCTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHBURY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will cause 
to be laid upon the Table of the House 
a Copy of the Instructions given by the 
Government to the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the question of the sta- 
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bility of H.M.S. “Inflexible;” and, if 
so, how soon Copies can be distributed 
to honourable Members ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER:: I do not think it would be con- 
venient to lay the Instructions upon the 
Table. They have been settled by my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and by the Board of Admi- 
ralty. They are now in the hands of the 
Committee, who are about to commence 
their sittings next week. As soon as 
possible the Report will be presented, 
and the Instructions with it. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORDON asked the Senior Mem- 
ber for Chelsea, Whether it is his in- 
tention to take any other step for the 
purpose of bringing under the notice of 
the House the course pursued by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with re- 
ference to the Thames River (Prevention 
of Floods) Bill, having regard to the 
opposition offered to his Motion on the 
subject by the Chairman of that Board ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, it was quite true, as implied in the 
Question of his hon. Friend and Col- 
league, that the opposition of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel Hogg) had prevented, owing to 
the operation of the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule, his bringing forward his Motion 
in favour of altering and proceeding with 
the Thames River (Prevention of Floods) 
Bill. The hon. and gallant Member had 
refused to proceed with the Bill, and 
nothing would now be done to prevent 
the continuance of these floods, the re- 
sponsibility for which would lie at the 
door of the majority of the Metropolitan 
Board. He might, however, possibly 
find an opportunity for making some 
remarks upon the subject upon the 
second reading of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Money) Bill, which 
stood for second reading 28th upon the 
Orders of the Day, although it had not 
been printed. 


ARMY—DEFICIENT TRANSPORT—THE 
WINDSOR REVIEW.—QUESTION. 
Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the deficiency 
of transport for the troops marching 
from Aldershot to Windsor for the late 


Mr, Ashbury 





Review was so great as to necessitate 
the dismounting of two batteries of Ar- 
tillery, and some of the Engineer Train, 
to supply horses ; and, whether, even 
with that assistance, the blankets and 
waterproof sheeting for the men had to 
be left behind, contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Medical Staff ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the facts stated in the Question 
were, he believed, correct. The fact 
was that the transport was not increased 
for this purpose at all. The transport 
for the summer drills at Aldershot had 
been very hardly worked, and no increase 
was made for the march to Windsor, but 
every effort was taken to secure the com- 
fort of the troops. Of course, the trans- 
port borrowed from the batteries and 
Engineer train was only owing to the 
special circumstances of the case. It was 
true that the blankets and waterproof 
sheeting were not taken. 


METROPOLIS—THE NEW LODGE IN 
HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he can state to the 
House the circumstances under which 
Mr. Albert Grant was asked, by the 
Treasury, to pay the cost of the erection 
of a new Superintendent’s Lodge in 
Hyde Park ? 

Mr..W. H. SMITH: When his own 
house was in course of erection, Mr. 
Grant applied to the First Commissioner 
of Works for the removal of the brick 
wall of Kensington Gardens and a Lodge 
which were immediately opposite the 
new house, undertaking to replace the 
wall by an iron railing, and to pay 
the cost of the erection of a Lodge in 
any spot that might be deemed suitable 
for the residence of the Park Superin- 
tendent. The First Commissioner of 
Works agreed to the proposals of Mr. 
Grant, as they were calculated to improve 
that portion of Kensington Gardens 
which was affected by them without 
involving any charge upon the public 
purse. 


MINES (SCOTLAND)—INUNDATION OF 
THE HOME FARM COLLIERY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- © 


tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be correct that Mr. Ralph Moore, 
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Inspector of Mines for the Eastern dis- 
trict of Scotland, reported to him the 
following things in regard to the inun- 
dation of the Home Farm Colliery :— 


‘The inundation was wholly unexpected and 
unforeseen : 

‘‘That the mines of Messrs. Hamilton and 
McCulloch were well conducted : 

‘¢ That the relatives of the four deceased per- 
sons who lost their lives by the inunda- 
tion were satisfied that the bodies should 
remain in the mine ;” 


whether it be true that Mr. Moore, when 
under examination before Mr. Dicken- 
son, Inspector of Mines, on the 29th 
ult. admitted that if he had known 
what the witnesses stated as to sand and 
gravel being seen in large quantities 
among the water, that he would have 
been alarmed, and that he would have 
withdrawn the workmen from,the mine; 
whether it be true that he admitted he 
really from his own knowledge knew 
nothing of the mine, as he had not been 
in it for over twelve months; whether 
he further admitted in his examination 
that he made the report about the rela- 
tives being satisfied without even con- 
sulting them directly on the subject in 
any way; whether it is a fact that the 
inspector did not visit the mine or enter 
it for over twelve months; and, if he is 
satisfied with the conduct of the In- 
spector in the discharge of the duties 
imposed on him by ‘‘ The Mines Act, 
1872?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that Mr. R. Moore had reported 
that the inundation was wholly unex- 
pected and unforeseen. He formed this 
opinion from a careful consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case. The 
mines of Messrs. Hamilton and M‘Cul- 
loch were well conducted. The Inspec- 
tor had not himself been in this particu- 
lar mine for 12 months, but the assistant 
Inspector had been. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the honourable 
Member for Dumbartonshire, Whether, 
with the view of facilitating the passing 
of the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) (re- 
committed) Bill, he will withdraw the 
190 Notices of Amendments, which he 
has placed on the Paper, to be moved 
when that Bill is in Committee ? 
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Mr. ORR EWING: Mr. Speaker, if 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had spent as much time in 
reading my Amendments as he has 
done in counting them, he would have 
discovered that I had only two Amend- 
ments upon the Paper, and that the 
other alterations were verbal ones, con- 
sequent on those two Amendments. I 
am as anxious as the hon. Member that 
the present system of maintaining roads 
and bridges by tolls and pontages should 
be abolished; but when making this 
change, I desire that between county 
and burgh the mode adopted should be 
equitable, simple, and definite, and 
without the intervention of Provisional 
Orders, which, when opposed, are as 
expensive as Private Bills. [‘‘ Order, 
order!” ] I believe that my Amend- 
ments—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not anticipate the discussion upon 
the Bill. 

Mr. ORR EWING: I was only 
giving my reasons for not being able to 
comply with the suggestion made by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
THE SULINA MOUTH OF THE DAN- 
UBE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Russians 
have commenced to block up one of the 
principal mouths of the Danube by 
sinking stones and ships in opposition 
to the remonstrance of the International 
Commission; and, whether it is intended 
to direct the attention of the Government 
of Russia to such a breach of the public 
law of Europe, as declared by the Trea- 
ties of 1856 and 1871? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to my 
hon. Friend I have to state that the 
British Danube Commissioner has re- 
ported that four vessels of the nature 
described in the Question have been 
sunk in the Sulina mouth of the Da- 
nube, and that, consequently, only a 
depth of four feet is left now for the 
navigation. When this came to the 
knowledge of Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, he immediately ex- 
pressed a wish and hope to the Russian 
Government that measures would be 
taken to prevent the obstruction of the 
navigation of the Danube. Papers on 
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the subject will be laid on the Table of 
the House. I may also mention that 
the British Commissioner at the Danube 
has been authorized to join in any pro- 
test that may be made by his Colleagues, 
the other Commissioners, which they 
think it right to make on the subject. 
He had also been instructed to make 
detailed reports, and the matter will 
receive the serious consideration of the 
Government from time to time. 


Army— Escape of a 


SOUTH AFRICA CONFEDERATION— 
THE TRANSVAAL TERRITORY.— 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is contemplated that the 
whole debt of the Transvaal Territory, 
estimated by Lord Carnarvon at about 
£300,000, should be eventually met by 
the Imperial Treasury; whether the 
£100,000, placed on the Suppiementary 
Estimate, represents the total amount 
to be asked from Parliament; and, 
whether there are any other grounds, 
besides the alleged fertility of the Trans- 
vaal, for anticipating the repayment of 
Imperial advances ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It is not in- 
tended to ask the Imperial Treasury to 
discharge the debt of the Transvaal 
State, nor do we propose to ask Parlia- 
ment for any further sum than the 
£100,000 of which Notice has been 
already given. With regard to the 
Debt, I should mention that while the 
Estimate must of necessity be only 
approximate, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, the total Debt—previous to the 
sum now asked for in the Supplementary 
Estimate—was about £220,000. The 
grounds for anticipating repayment of 
the advance, though they appear to be 
regarded by my hon. Friend as some- 
what problematical, are, in addition to 
the great fertility of the country—which 
I may observe is not merely alleged, 
but thoroughly ascertained—its exten- 
sive mineral resources. 


THE PRISONS ACT— 
THE PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 


QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Hissert, 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
the Prisons Commissioners, whose ap- 
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pointment was just announced, were 
appointed under the recent Act which 
gave power to appoint them at once. 
Although the Act itself did not come 
into operation immediately, it was neces- 
sary that preliminary arrangements 
should be made by the Commissioners. 
The four gentlemen were all to be paid. 
Two of them were old directors of 
prisons and two were magistrates, one 
taken from the North and one from the 
South. 


ARMY—ESCAPE OF A DEFAULTING 
OFFICER—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
a Lieutenant in the 94th Regiment, 
when charged early in the present year 
with gross misconduct, amounting to 
the most serious criminal offence, was 
placed under arrest merely on parole, 
and not in close custody, or handed over 
to the civil authorities, whilst the com- 
plainant was closely confined to the 
guard-room; that in the course of the 
night the Lieutenant broke his parole 
and absconded ; and, if so, what steps, 
if any, have been taken by the military 
authorities to secure the arrest of the 
Lieutenant; whether the informations 
on which the Lieutenant in question 
was so arrested have been handed over 
to the proper civil authorities so as to 
secure his being made amenable to 
justice; whether the attention of the 
Secretary of State for War has been 
directed to a letter which appeared in 
the ‘Broad Arrow” of May 26, in 
which it is stated that— 


‘* Whilst the 94th Regiment was at Rush- 
more, a Cavalry Officer, accompanied by a 
friend, came into the mess-room and loudly de- 
clared his intention to horsewhip a Captain of 
the 94th, whom he denounced as a blackguard 
and a scoundrel, for having, as he alleged, 
insulted his wife in a Railway carriage after he 
had confided her to his charge for the journey ; 
the Commanding Officer (Lord John ‘Taylour), 
who isa great friend of the insulted Captain, 
was content with receiving an apology from the 
Cava an for having disturbed the harmony 
of the mess, but no apology has been made to 
the Officer on whom the insulting epithets were 
bestowed, and who remains therefore under the 
stigma, content without apology or satisfaction 
of any kind, and thereby tacitly acknowledges 
the truth of the epithets in their application to 
him ; ” 


and, whether, in view of the foregoing 
grave charges, the Secretary of State 
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for War will direct an inquiry to be 
immediately held into the circumstances 
disclosed above and the moral and disci- 
pline of the 94th Regiment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I would 
inform the hon. Member that on June 
11, in answer to a Question from the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jen- 
kins), I stated that an officer of the 
94th Regiment, on being accused of an 
offence, was placed under arrest, that 
he broke that arrest, and absented him- 
self. Officers under arrest are, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, con- 
sidered on parole, and in this case no 
departure was made from the usual 
custom. The officer in question was 
gazetted out of the Service, and no 
further steps have been taken regarding 
him. I have no knowledge whatever 
of the occurrence said to have taken 
place at Rushmore, and, as the 94th 
Regiment has not been stationed at that 
place since 1870, it is not considered 
necessary after this lapse of time to 
take any further action in the matter. 
His Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief is fully acquainted 
with the morale and discipline of every 
regiment in Her Majesty’s Service, and 
does not think it requisite to have any 
special inquiry into the state of the 
94th Regiment, in which opinion I 
entirely agree with his Royal Highness. 


PARLIAMENT—THE BUSINESS OF THE 
SESSION.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I rise to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he is able to give 
the House any information as to the 
intentions of the Government with 
regard to Public Business, and the mea- 
sures now before the House. I hold in 
my hand a list of measures which have 
been introduced by Members of the Go- 
vernment, many of which were mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Speech at the opening 
of the Session; but which, although 
introduced comparatively early, have 
made up to the present time very little 
progress. I do not think I need trouble 
the House by reading that list, or by 
pointing out the stages at which the 
measures have arrived, for the right 
hon. Gentleman will probably refer in 
detail to the principal Bills. It is quite 
evident that, unless the duration of the 
Session be prolonged considerably beyond 
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the usual limits, it will be quite impos- 
sible that all, or nearly all, of those 


measures which up to the present time 
have made but little progress can be 
considered by the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman will perhaps also be 
able to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing the House whether he proposes to 
ask for any further sacrifice of the time 
which is still at the disposal of unofficial 
Members of the House; if so, at what 
time he will make that request. It may 
also be in his power, having fully con- 
sidered the state of Public Business, to 
give some intimation to the House as to 
the time when he thinks it possible that 
our labours may be concluded. Perhaps 
the House will permit me to take this 
opportunity of making an explanation 
in regard to some misapprehension that 
I think has arisen—no doubt from some 
want of clearness of expression on my 
part. The other day, in the course of 
a discussion upon the conduct of the 
Government with regard to the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill, in one or two 
observations I made, I intended to 
point out that the introduction of the 
Appropriation Bill, which I hoped 
would not long be delayed, would 
give a more appropriate opportunity of 
discussing a question of that sort rela- 
ting to the conduct of the Government 
with regard to the measures that have 
been before the House. I find it has 
been understood in some quarters that 
the observations I made amounted to a 
Notice that it was my intention to take 
the opportunity of the introduction of 
the Appropriation Bill to make some 
general observations upon the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It is 
quite impossible for me to know what 
may occur before the end of the Session ; 
and I have not come to any formal and 
definite resolution in my own mind as to 
the course it will be my duty to take 
when the Appropriation Bill is intro- 
duced. I wish to say that nothing was 
further from my mind than to give 
formal Notice that I had any such inten- 
tion, on that occasion, to comment on 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I may in the first place, 
perhaps, say, with reference to the closing 
observations of the noble Lord, that I 
quite understood the remark that he 
made on the occasion to which he re- 
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ferred in the same sense as that in which 
he explains it. Of course, it is quite 
obvious that the stages of the Appro- 
priation Bill always furnish very appro- 
priate occasions for any critical remarks 
that may be thought necessary. I did 
not understand there was any special 
Notice given on the subject. ith re- 
gard to the state of Business, I do not 
understand that the noble Lord at pre- 
sent desires that we should enter into 
any discussion as to the progress of 
Business, or as to any of the causes 
which may have interfered with the pro- 
gress of some of the measures introduced 
by the Government. I understand the 
question is simply put for the conve- 
nience of the House, in order that we 
may know as well as we can how we 
stand, and may endeavour to make our 
arrangements accordingly. I am pre- 
pared to give such an answer as I can 
in the same spirit.as that in which the 
noble Lord asks the Question. It is 
quite true there are a considerable num- 
ber of Bills that have been introduced 
by Members of the Government which 
are still upon the Paper, and some of 
them are still down for rather early 
stages of progress. Of course, it would 
be impossible, without unduly prolong- 
ing the Session, to pass them all. At 
the same time, I feel some little diffi- 
culty in saying, with regard to particular 
Bills, that we intend to lay aside this or 
the other Bill, because the progress of 
Business is not altogether under our 
control, and it may happen, in the course 
of the time that remains, that we may 
find ourselves able to make more pro- 
gress with some Bill than we expect, or 
that we may meet with unexpected ob- 
stacles with regard to another. I there- 
fore do not wish that what I say now 
should be regarded as a complete and 
final programme of all that is or is not 
to be done in the course of the remainder 
of the Session. I may mention one or 
two Bills with which I feel it would not 
be possible for us, or convenient to the 
House, that we should proceed this Ses- 
sion, and as to which it is therefore 
desirable we should at once state why we 
do not intend to take up the time of the 
House with regard to them. Of these 
Bills the most important is the Valuation 
of Property Bill. The House will easily 
understand that this is a Bill which could 
not be proceeded with without fair and 
full discussion, and that, taken by itself, 
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it would occupy some considerable— 
though I think not at all an unreason- 
able—time in Committee. But although, 
if the Bill stood alone, I think it might 
be possible that we might proceed with 
it, and pass it this Session, we find that 
the question of going on with it has 
been complicated by Notices given by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen), and I think also there is a 
Notice given by the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), and in connection 
with that Bill there has been raised the 
large question of representative councils 
and general questions of local govern- 
ment. Seeing that these questions would 
have to be discussed in connection with 
the Valuation Bill, we think it is not 
desirable or convenient to proceed with 
it. Then there is also the Irish Valua- 
tion Bill. That is a subject which I 
think the House will hardly have time 
to take into consideration. I may also 
say with regard to the Bishoprics Bill, 
the Patents for Inventions Bill, and the 
Poor Law (Scotland) Bill, we do not at 
present see our way to trouble the House 
with these Bills. The Bills that are 
immediately before us, and with which 
we think it is important the House 
should proceed, I will mention in this 
order:—There is the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Ireland) Bill, which stands 
for to-night going into Committee, and 
which, perhaps, I am not over sanguine 
in hoping we may get through Com- 
mittee to-night. There is the South 
Africa Bill, which we propose to take on 
Monday next, and there are the Irish 
and Scotch Prisons Bills, which we are 
anxious to proceed with as rapidly as 
possible. Now, the noble Lord asks at 
what time we thought of asking the 
House to give the Government more 
days for Business than we have at pre- 
sent. I hope we shall not be thought 
unreasonable in asking that from next 
week we may take Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays. In that case, if that should be 
given, we shall propose to take on Tues- 
day the Irish and Scotch Prison Bills. 
That would be in the Evening Sittings, 
so that there would be the whole even- 
ing for going on with those Bills. I 
would not mention any particular Busi- 
ness for Wednesday; we shall see be- 
fore that day what it may be conve- 
nient to take. But on Thursday the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) has an engagement with the 
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Government that we should give him 
that day for the discussion of his Uni- 
versity Education Bill. That is the re- 
sult of an engagement entered into with 
him, which he and his Friends have 
faithfully, and honourably, and loyally 
fulfilled, that they would not raise the 
question of University education on the 
Estimates provided a day was given for 
it. In addition to these Bills, we are 
anxious to proceed with the County 
Courts (Ireland) Bill, the Summary Ju- 
risdiction Bill, and the Sheriffs Courts 
(Scotland) Bill, and there will be a ques- 
tion about the Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) Bill. Now, with regard to the 
Roads and Bridges Bill, I am in some 


little difficulty in giving a definite an-- 


swer, because I really am puzzled whe- 
ther there are 190 Amendments or only 
two. That is one of the Bills I would 
not at present propose to discharge, but 
as to which I would wish to take further 
time to see what progress if may make. 
I would say the same of the Bankruptcy 
Bill and Factories and Workshops Bill. 
We should be glad to proceed with them, 
and it is not necessary to abandon the 
hope of doing so, and I would rather not 
give any definite promise as to those two 
Bills. I believe my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board wishes to make a statement with 
regard to a Bill in his charge — the 
Public Health (Metropolis) Bill. There 
is, I think, very little Supply left to be 
got through. To-morrow morning we 
take the remainder of the Civil Service 
and Revenue Estimates; and I hope it 
will be in our power to get through them 
at that sitting. There will then remain 
only a certain number of postponed Votes 
and Supplementary Estimates, such as 
are usual at the close of the Session, and 
which, I think, on the present occasion 
are not likely to be very material. There 
will, however, be the Transvaal Vote of 
a large amount, and one or two questions 
arising out of the Navy Estimates. I 
suppose also that an opportunity will be 
taken, and is probably desired by some 
hon. Members, for some discussion on 
the subject of the Army Warrant, which 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy) will 
lay on the Table before long. I do not 
think it would be convenient for me to 
make too definite arrangements with re- 
gard to these matters; but if the House 
is kind enough to give us the days we 
ask for, and if we have a fair amount of 
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assistance from the House, I see no 
reason to doubt that we shall be able to 
get through the greater part, at all 
events, of what I have mentioned, and 
to close the Session about the usual day 
—that is, somewhere about the 10th of 
August. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentlemen 
whether it was intended to take the 
Colonies Vote to-morrow ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, not to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
one of his Colleagues wished to make a 
statement as to the Public Health (Me- 
tropolis) Bill, or was it to be understood 
that after that statement they would 
learn from the Government whether they 
intended to proceed with the Bill ?; 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) had given 
Notice that he intended on Monday to 
ask whether the Government would pro- 
ceed with the Public Health (Metropolis) 
Bill, and he had promised on Monday 
to make a statement, which, however, 
he was ready to make at once. This 
Bill was prepared last year, at the in- 
stance of the Statute Law Revision Com- 
missioners, in order to supplement the 
work done by the Public Health Act of 
1875, which put together the substance 
of 30 Acts of Parliament, so far as they 
applied to the country at large. Many 
of those Acts, however, affected the Me- 
tropolis, and it was desirable that they 
should be consolidated in a similar way. 
The Bill was, therefore, mainly one of 
consolidation, but certain provisions 
had been added that experience had 
shown to be desirable. It was not 
supposed that such a measure would 
encounter any opposition, but great ob- 
jection was taken to the consolidation of 
the existing law by many of the local 
authorities. It was evident that a Bill of 
100 clauses, if they involved any conten- 
tious matter, could not be introduced 
after Whitsuntide with any prospect of 
becoming law. Finding that Members 
were not satisfied to allow the Bill to 
proceed as a measure of consolidation, 
he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be better to withdraw it for the 
present Session. If he re-introduced it, 
it would be his duty to amend the sani- 
tary law of the Metropolis more than 
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could properly be done in a mere Con- 
solidation Bill. In withdrawing the 
mace measure, therefore, he would not 

ind himself to introduce the same Bill 
next Session, although he trusted it 
would be possible to introduce it in an 
amended state. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Warrant which is to be 
laid upon the Table is a Warrant rela- 
ting to retirement and promotion of 
officersin the Army. If so, I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman is right in 
saying that it may lead to considerable 
discussion. It is of no use, of course, at 
this moment to press the Government to 
make any further announcement of their 
intentions. But, as usual, I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken 
a somewhat sanguine view of the course 
of affairs for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. I have made a list of the nine 
measures which he seems to have some 
hope of proceeding with in the remain- 
ing three weeks. ‘There is, for instance, 
the Factories and Workshops Bill, and 
I really think the right hon. Gentleman 
will do well to devote himself to a further 
revision of this list. It will not impede 
the progress which he may make with a 
few Bills if he will withdraw from the 
Paper those which it is quite impossible 
to proceed with. 

Mr. MELDON, who had on the Paper 
the First Order of the Day for Tuesday 
next, inquired whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not allow the 
=. Business to proceed on that 

ay 

Mr. M‘LAREN hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would re-con- 
sider the order in which Scotch Bills 
were to be proceeded with. The Roads 
and Bridges Bill was a more valuable 
measure than all the other Scotch Bills 
put together, and he hoped it would be 
taken first, especially as it was one of 
the measures promised in the Queen’s 
Speech. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no doubt the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare was 
only anxious to facilitate Business; and 
it was hoped he would see, with the Go- 
vernment, the importance of taking the 
Trish and Scotch Prisons Bills first, and 
would make his arrangements accord- 
ingly. He would, however, be glad to 
speak to the hon. Member on the subject. 


Mr. Sclater- Booth 
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Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon, Gentleman proposed to pro- 
ceed with the Irish and Scotch Bills on 
Tuesday, in the event of the Judicature 
Bill for Ireland not having passed 
through Committee by that day ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE.- 
QUER said, all the arrangements de- 
pended very much upon getting through 
one Bill before taking up another. As 
Tuesday was not very close at hand he 
need not give a definite answer now. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (IRE- 
LAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Briu 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 5th July.) 


Clauses 19 and 20 agreed to. 


Parr II. 
Jurisdiction and Law. 
Clauses 21 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Parr III. 


Sittings and Distribution of Business. 
Clauses 29 to 33, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice.) 

Mr. PARNELL moved, in page 235, 
to leave out lines 12 and 13, and insert 
in lieu thereof :— 

‘““The Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer Divisions shall consist of the number 
of Judges following and no more, viz.: the 
Queen’s Bench Division of four Judges, the 
Common Pleas Division of three Judges, and 
the Exchequer Division (from and after the next 


vacancy in the office of one of the Junior Barons) 
of three Judges.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 35 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Sittings in Dublin and on 
Circuits.) 

Mr. MELDON moved, in page 29, 
lines 42 and 43, to leave out ‘‘or any 
Judge of the Court of Bankruptcy.” 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) assented to the 
omission of the words, which he thought 
was desirable. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Clauses 41 to 45, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Clause 46 (Cases and points may be 
reserved for or directed to be argued 
before Divisional Courts or Courts of 
Appeal.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) moved, in 
page 32, line 29, to leave out the words 
“or of the Court of Appeal,” which, he 
thought, would lead to complication, and 
their retention would render the clause 
inconsistent with other parts of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 47 agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Provision for Crown cases 
reserved. ) 


Mr. PARNELL (for Mr. Biacar) 
moved, in page 33, line 24, after ‘‘shall,”’ 
insert ‘‘not.” The object of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend was to remove 
an admitted grievance in Irish legal 
procedure. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that when 
the Bill was introduced it did not con- 
tain the appeal sub-section, which gave 
the Court of Appeal jurisdiction on a 
Writ of Error, in criminal cases, from the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The inten- 
tion was to assist the requirements of 
the humble classes of suitors, who could 
not afford the cost of carrying their 
appeals to the House of Lords, and it 
did that by preserving the operation 
of 11 & 12 Vict., c. 78, which had 
worked extremely well. By that pro- 
vision, if the Judge found that a 
legal point of unexpected difficulty had 
arisen in the Sourse of the proceedings 
in a criminal case, he had the power of 
reserving the point for the consideration 
of the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
sitting in Dublin. That proceeding this 
clause sought to preserve, and it went 
further than the Amendment now pro- 
posed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 49 and 50 agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Costs. ) 
Mr. LAW moved, in page 34, line 15, 
after “that” to insert— 
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(“subject to all existing enactments limiting» 
regulating, or affecting the costs payable in any 
action by reference to the amount recovered 
therein.’’) 


His object was to preserve those statu- 
tory safeguards against bringing vexa- 
tious actions in Superior Courts. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MELDON desired an Amendment 
in the clause. He said the principle of 
the clause was a most vexatious one, and 
had been introduced into the English 
Judicature Act, and he certainly did not 
like giving Judges a discretion as to 
awarding costs. The rule was that a 
successful party was entitled to his costs, 
and to allow a Jwdge to adjudicate upon 
the costs, no matter what was the result 
of the trial. But he feared that he 
would be unsuccessful. He proposed 
that a Judge should only have discretion 
‘under special circumstances,” and for 
good cause shown. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) said, if a 
Judge exercised his discretion as to the 
costs against the verdict of the jury he 
must state the ‘‘ good cause,” and there- 
upon the Court of Appeal could review 
that decision. That course worked satis- 
factorily in the English Bill. He thought 
the words proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member unnecessary. 

Mr. LAW was afraid that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare did not 
give sufficient weight to the words ‘‘ good 
cause shown,” 

Mr. SHAW opposed the Amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT pointed out that the words 

“for good cause shown,’’ were not neces- 
sary to be stated by the Judge, and he 
had never known it done, and he had 
had some experience of the practice. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
Judges had to show good cause in order 
that their decision might be reviewed in 
the Court above. 
Mr. LAW said, the learned Judge 
could only give costs apart from the 
verdict for good and sufficient reason. 
The clause was an exact transcript of 
the clause of 1855, placed in the Bill of 
1875, and now inserted here. 

Mr. P. MARTIN suggested that the 
Judge should be bound, if he refused to 





grant costs to the successful suitor, to 
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state in the order he made the reasons 
he had for withholding costs. This 
would be a safeguard against a capri- 
cious exercise of the discretion proposed 
to be given, and in case of an appeal 
would facilitate the revision of any order 
made without good cause in the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. In the Act which 
constituted in Ireland the Landed Estates 
Court it was expressly provided that if 
the Judge did not order costs to be paid 
by a party unsuccessfully making or re- 
sisting an application he was bound to 
state his reasons on the face of the 
order. The clause of the present Act 
ought to be amended by the insertion of 
a similar provision. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, when the 
Amendment was disposed of he would 
be inclined to consider it. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was decidedly 
against the clause. If the Judges could 
use this discretion they would destroy 
trial by jury altogether. If the Judge 
charged the jury in one way, and the 
jury decided against him, the learned 
Judge might, from irritation, do an in- 
justice, by giving or withholding costs. 
It would be better to set out the reasons 
in the order. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Greson) accepted the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member, and agreed that the statement 
of the ‘‘ good cause ’’ on the face of the 
order might be worked without incon- 
venience. 

Mr. MELDON did not think that his 
words, ‘‘under special circumstances,”’ 
made the discretion more general, for 
he left the words for ‘good cause” 
still standing. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) would accept 
the alteration suggested, and alter the 
clause by striking out the word ‘ good,” 
and leave it for ‘‘ special cause shown 
and mentioned in the order.” 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved, 
in page 34, line 19, after ‘“ Divisional 
Court,” to insert— 

“ And Provided also, That in all actions for 
libel where the jury shall give damages under 
forty shillings, the plaintiff shall not be entitled 
to more costs than damages.” 


Mr. P. Martin 
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His object was to assimilate the law as 
to libel with the law which for a long 
period had been in operation with regard 
to slander, and which had worked ex- 
tremely well. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) had no ob- 
jection to the Proviso on principle, but 
he suggested that his right hon. and 
learned Friend should add the words— 

“Unless the Judge who tried the case should 
order that, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, he should obtain the costs of 
the action.” 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said: 
this would not meet the object of the 
Amendment, which was to ensure that 
where a jury said a plaintiff was not en- 
titled to more than 40s., then a Judge 
shall not override the opinion of the 
jury by a decision as to costs. 

Mr. BUTT also objected, stating that 
it would be placing a discretion with the 
Judge which the law never intended he 
should have. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) consented to 
the Amendment, reserving to himself 
the opportunity of making a further 
Amendment on the Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended agreed to. 
Clauses 52 to 57, inclusive, agreed to. 


Part IV. 
Trial and Procedure. 

Clause 58 (Assessors). 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, he 
proposed to omit this and the two suc- 
ceeding clauses. The clause had refer- 
ence to the appointment of Referees, and 
he was anxious that there should not 
be applied to Ireland a most mischievous 
piece of legislation—the appointment of 
Referees to discharge the duties of 
Judges. These Referees were intro- 
duced into the English Judicature Bill 
from the necessity of providing relief to 
the overwork of the Judges; but in Ire- 
land no such necessity existed, and the 
number of Judges were being reduced 
because they were not sufficiently em- 
ployed. He admitted that in these 
clauses the consent of the parties was to 
be required to a reference, but the sug- 
gestion of a Judge was practically irre- 
sistible, so that the discretion of suitors 
would be nominal. It was open to 
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suitors now to refer a dispute to arbitra- 
tion of their own motion, but it ought 
not to be done at the suggestion of a 
Judge; and he resisted this as an un- 
constitutional innovation. He, there- 
fore, moved the omission of the clause. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) admitted that | B 


there was a strong feeling amongst the 
Irish people in favour of having their 
causes tried before what they called ‘‘a 
real Judge and a real jury ;”’ but he con- 
sidered that the clause did not go much 
beyond the whe which the Judges had 
at present of referring cases to arbitra- 
tors. It was not proposed to establish 
Special Referees to be paid by the State, 
but merely to enable a Judge, if the 
parties consented, to refer the matter to 
a Referee, to be appointed by arrange- 
ment between the parties themselves. 

Mr. BUTT said, it was sought to 
maintain the skeleton of the English 
clauses when it was found that they 
could not be maintained in their inte- 
grity.. He would support the Motion to 
omit the clause. 

Mr. SHAW concurred in wishing the 
clauses omitted. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he was 
aware that these clauses were unpopular 
in Ireland, and after the appeal just 
made to him he would not press them. 


Clauses 58 to 61, inclusive, struck out. 


Clause 62 (Provision as to making of 
Rules of Court before or after the com- 
mencement of the Act). 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
an Amendment to make the procedure 
and the rules as to costs the same in 
Ireland asin England. The hon. Mem- 
ber observed that no reason could be 
assigned for not having the law uniform 
on the points in the two countries. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, 
that the real object of the clause was 
to make the scale of fees in Ireland the 
same as the scale in England; but 
Ireland was a much poorer country 
than England, and could not afford to 
pay them. 


Amendment proposed, in page 38, 
line 1, to leave out the word “ and.”— 
(Mr. Downing.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) opposed the 
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Amendment, on the und that the 
circumstances and conditions of the two 
countries were essentially different. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the whole sys- 
tem of fees was bad, and that the 
relations of leaders and juniors levelled 
and, so to speak, ‘“‘ macadamized” the 
ar. 

Mr. MURPHY opposed the Amend- 


ment. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘and’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 84; 
Noes 14: Majority 70.— (Div. List» 
No. 235.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 38, at 
end, to add— 

“ This Clause shall not come into operation, 
and no part of it to be operative, till it has 
been affirmed by a vote of both Houses of Par- 
liament.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
an Act could not become an Act till it 
had been passed by both Houses of Par- 
liament. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 63 (Circuits and assizes). 

Mr. MELDON moved the omission 
of the clause, on the ground that it 
would not be advisable to entrust the 
Irish Executive with the absolute power 
of altering or re-arranging the Circuits 
of the Judges. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he would 
endeavour to meet the views of his 
hon. and learned Friend by introducing 
into the clause.on the Report words to 
provide that all Orders in Council 
making alterations should be submitted 
to Parliament for approval before they 
came in force. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Winter assizes). 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
had a Bill now before the House to 
constitute winter assizes for Ireland. 
He had obtained some Returns from 
which it appeared that on the Ist 
September last year there were 160 
prisoners who would not be tried till 
next March, and 28 of them were 
charged with murder. He would with- 
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draw his Bill if the Government would 
have a winter assize this year. 

Mr. SerseEant SHERLOCK said, the 
Irish Judges were now going to deal 
with empty gaols, and the right hon. 
and learned Member was therefore pre- 
mature with his Bill. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, that the 
necessity for winter assizes in Ireland 
was not nearly so serious as in Eng- 
land, because the County Court Judges 
having criminal jurisdiction, there were 
practically six gaol deliveries in the year 
in every Irish county. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 65 to 69, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 70 (Orders and Rules to be laid 
before Parliament, and may be annulled 
on address from either House). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 40, line 
14, to leave out from ‘‘ Session,’’ to end 
of clause, and insert— 

“and come into operation as soon as they 

have been affirmed by a vote of both Houses of 
Parliament.” 
He considered that the new rules should 
have been embodied in the Bill, as was 
the case in the English Act of 1875. He 
had great respect for the members of the 
Judicial Benchin Ireland; buthethought 
that the making of these rules should 
not be delegated to any class of persons, 
no matter how exalted. He urged the 
necessity of direct Parliamentary control 
over such matters as fees, &c. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) pointed out 
that the Bill followed almost word for 
word the precedent in the English Acts 
of 1873 and 1875, and that it was im- 
possible for Parliament to go into all 
the minute and special matters of the 
Court, even if Parliament had the 
time, which it had not. The rules 
would be framed by the Judges under 
the presidency of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Bill provided that they should 
lie on the Table of the House for 40 
days. In the Bill, therefore, was a 
Parliamentary control which, true, was 
rarely exercised in the case of the Eng- 
lish Act, but which could be exercised if 
any broad principle were assailed, but it 
was not the function of Parliament to 
discuss every technical point. 

Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK was of 
opinion that Parliament could not well 
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frame rules of legal practice, and that 
there would be in the Press, the Pro- 
fession, and in Parliament a sufficient 
safeguard against improper rules being 
framed and acted upon. 

Mr. PARNELL denied that the clause 
afforded sufficient control; an objection 
to the rules to be operative was to be 
made within 40 days, but any hon, 
Member would have to put his objection 
into a Motion on the Paper, and take 
his chance of bringing on his Motion 
within that period. He would suggest 
to the hon. Member for Cavan to with- 
draw his Amendment.in order to allow 
him to propose to insert the words, ‘‘ and 
shall be submitted to a resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament.”’ 

Mr. BUTT congratulated the Attorney 
General for Ireland on a Home Rule 
speech. He pointed out how the House 
of Commons was overloaded with work; 
but if this matter could be submitted to 
a Committee of Irish Members it might 
be satisfactorily settled. The Bill pro- 
posed to delegate to the Irish Judges 
legislative powers. It was the duty of 
that House to see that no rules were 
made to prevent the approach of the 
suitor to the tribunal which had to de- 
cide upon his rights. It was an utter 
sham to say that the proposal of the 
Government gave the House any real 
control over these rules. What power 
had he or any other Member of moving 
a negative of these rules within 40 days? 
If it were made a matter of ‘‘ privilege,”’ 
the control might be real and not a 
mockery. It was idle to quote the pre- 
cedent of the English Bill, for that was 
the occasion of general complaint. The 
fusion of Law and Equity was more 
like a confusion of Law and Equity. 
As to the Bill itself, the people of Ireland 
did not wantit, it was a Bill of crotchet; 
but if Parliament did change our ancient 
judicature it should take all the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought 
that 40 days did not constitute a suffi- 
cient time for the consideration of rules 
which were to govern cases of such grave 
importance as those which came before 
the Superior Courts. If some means 


were not found by which the rules might 
be supervised by the House, he doubted 
whether the Bill would pass this Session. 
Mr. LAW pointed out that the Bill, 
if passed, was to come into force on the 





Ist of January next, and that if the 
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Courts were left without’ rules till the 
end of next Session it would be -practi- 
cally inoperative during that period. 
Mr. SHAW said, that 40 days was 
too short a period to enable them to 
protect themselves from the lawyers. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD thought that 
the period within which it should be 
competent for Parliament to take ex- 
ception to the rules should be the whole 
Session. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), said, he ad- 
hered to the opinion that it would be 
practically impossible for Parliament to 
deal with the rules as it would do with 
a Bill; but as to the period of time 
during which they should lie on the 
Table, he saw no reason why it should 
be limited to 40 days, or why they should 
not remain on the Table till the end of 
the Session, or some equivalent period. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved that 
instead of ‘‘ within the next subsequent 
40 days,’’ the words!,‘‘during the next 
Session of Parliament”? should be in- 
serted. 

Mr. BULWER. feared that that 
Amendment would do more harm than 
good. Although it was desirable that 
Parliament should retain a power of 
control, it was not likely that the rules 
framed by the Judges would actually be 
altered, and it would be a great mistake 
to put off the approval of them from 
Session to Session. 

Sirk MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH 
thought the understanding at which 
the Committee had arrived was that the 
time should be extended till the end of 
the current Session and not till a future 
Session. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY pointed out 
that there would be a difficulty in case 
the rules were sent up at a late period 
of the Session. If that happened, they 
might actually lie on the ‘lable for less 
than 40 days, and it was for this case he 
wished to provide. 

Mr. ASSHETON was glad to find 
the Committee realized the fact that 
there was no use in providing that the 
veto of Parliament must be exercised 
within the stereotyped period of 40 


ay. 
Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
a similar opinion, and thought the case 
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on the Table to be challenged at any 
time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Olauses 71 and 72 agreed to. 


Part V. 
Officers and Offices. 
Clause 73 (Transfer of existing staff 
of officers to Court of Judicature. ) 
Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
line 12, after the word ‘‘ Chancellor,”’ 


to insert the words ‘‘ with the concur- 
rence of.” —(Hr. Law.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) opposed the 
Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 170: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 236.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved the omission of 
that part of the clause which empowered 
the Lord Chancellor, with the consent of 
the Treasury, to increase the salary of 
any officer whose duties may be in- 
creased by reason of the passing of the 
Act. 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
line 87, to leave out from the word 
‘‘ officer,’’ to the word ‘ Act,’’ in line 41, 
inclusive.” —( Mr. Biggar.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) objected to the 
Amendment, 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divide’:—Ayes 211; 
Noes 12: Majority 193.—(Div. List, 
No. 237.) 


Mr. LAW moved, in page 45, line 16, 
after “‘ office,’’ to insert— 


‘* Except in the case of any officer who shall, 
at the time of the passing of this Act, have 
served forty years, in which case the annual 
sum so to be awarded may be equal to the entire 
of the salary and emoluments to which at the 
time of his release such officer shall have been 
entitled.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 





might be met by leaving the rules 
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matter must be considered on broader 
grounds. It was not a case of abolition 
of office, and the Act really added to the 
pension to which he was entitled. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 74 (Appointment of future 
officers of Supreme Court.) 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 46, 
line 11, to leave out from beginning, to 
‘ increase.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssoyn) said, that this 
Amendment would prevent any addition 
to the duties of the officers. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 46, 
line 22, to leave out from ‘‘ thereto,” to 
end of line. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) opposed the 
Amendment, thinking that the object 
in view was already sufficiently met by 
the Bill as it stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 
46, line 33, after ‘‘following,”’ to insert— 


“ All officers attached to the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, or to the High Court, or to any 
Division or Judge thereof, who have been hereto- 
fore appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, shall 
continue to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the same manner as heretofore.” 


He considered it of great importance 
that the appointments of officers in 
those Courts should continue to be 
vested in the Crown, and not be trans- 
ferred to the Judges. 

Mr. BUTT said, the Amendment was 
a very important one that required dis- 
cussion, and as it was then too late to 
discuss it he moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that the question was 
a very important one, and agreed that 
it appeared desirable to report Progress, 
with the understanding that the Com- 
mittee would resume to-morrow at 2 
o’clock, and continue the consideration 
of the remaining clauses of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock, 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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SUPPLY [171s Juty]—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolution, — 


(28.) “That a sum, not exceeding £12,969, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1878, for the 
Salaries and Incidental Expenses of Temporary 
Commissions,” 


—considered. 


Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN called 
attention, on the Vote for the Railway 
Commission, to the fact that there was 
no such Commission for Ireland, and 
complained that the Commissioners had 
declined, when applied to, to go to Ire- 
land to hear an Irish case, as they were 
bound to do. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Act 
establishing the Commission reserved 
discretion to the Commissioners as to 
where they should hear cases. In the 
one case in which an application had 
been made for them to go to Ireland, 
the other side opposed the application on 
the ground that counsel had already 
been engaged in England; and the 
Commissioners decided not to go to 
Ireland, on the ground that the public 
convenience would best be consulted by 
their hearing the case in Londen. They 
were, however, prepared to hear cases 
in Dublin whenever it was shown that 
it would be for the public convenience 
that they should do so. 

Mr. BUTT said, that what was 
wanted was that the Commissioners 
should make rules to hear all Irish cases 
in Ireland, and Government should, if 
necessary, bring in a Bill to compel 
this. If the Government would do so, 
he could promise there should be no ob- 
struction; or perhaps the Government 
would give him their support and an 
opportunity to bring in such a Bill him- 
self. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolutions [16th July] reported. 


First Resolution brought up, and read 
the first and second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. PARNELL moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, in order that the 
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Votes upon which he desired to raise 
the question of the Phoenix Park riots 
and the Irish Constabulary might be 
brought on at a reasonable hour for 
discussion. 


Kirwee Booty— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH offered to post- 
pone the Votes in question, and to en- 
deavour to bring them on at such a time 
as would afford an opportunity for their 
discussion ; but in the present state of 
business he would not undertake to 
enter into any engagement as to the 
precise time. 

Mr. GRAY said, that he hoped the 
hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) would per- 
severe with his Motion. If he did not 
obtain a distinct pledge let him oppose 
every Vote brought forward, and very 
likely the Government would find it con- 
venient to give way. 

Mr. BUTT said, it would be reason- 
able to agree to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Smith) and pass 
the Votes not questioned. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 16; Noes 
98: Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 238.) 

Question, ‘‘That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution,” put, and agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON asked for an expla- 
nation of the Scotch Vote. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
not object to postpone the Vote. 

Mr. BUTT said, the challenge for the 
division had not come from any Irish 
Member. It had come from the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was fortunate 
for the Government that the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick was pre- 
sent, for had it not been for his declared 
wish he (Mr. Parnell) should have 
divided the House on every one of the 
32 Votes. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, they were anxious to make 
an arrangement, but it really was hard 
to ask the Government to do more than 
it had done. 


The next Thirteen Resolutions agreed 
to. 


Fifteenth Resolution postponed. 


{Jou 20, 1877} 
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The next Resolution agreed to. 
Seventeenth Resolution postponed. 
The next Eight Resolutions agreed to. 
Twenty-sixth Resolution postponed. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolutions to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist 
of Nineteen Members:—Sir Micuaren Hicks- 
Beacu, Mr. Mavrice Brooks, Mr. Gipson, 
Mr. Derxtanunty, Viscount Cricntron, Mr. 
Gray, Sir Arruur Guinness, Mr. Ricnarp 
Power, Mr. Kavanaeu, Mr. Burr, Mr. Bruen, 
Mr. G. Beresrorp, Mr. Metpon, Mr. Verner, 
Mr. Biccar, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Repmonp, 
Mr. Kinc-Harman, and Mr. Swanston :—Five 
to be the quorum. 


‘House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 20th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Married Women’s Property (Scotland) * (154). 

Committee—Factors Acts Amendment * (146) ; 
Registered Writs Execution (Scotland) * 
(144); Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &c.) * 
(86)—(Caistor Union, &c.) * (94). 

Report—Local Government Board's Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Bishop Auckland, &c.), 
now (Hyde, &c.) * (93). 

Third Reading —Open Spaces (Metropolis) * 
(149); Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000),* 
and passed. 


KIRWEE BOOTY. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD moved for 
copy of Protest, dated June 29, 1877, 
addressed to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, for submission to the Government 
Departments concerned, by Major Gene- 
ral Colin Mackenzie, C.B., on the part 
of claimants to the undistributed portion 
of the Kirwee Booty. The noble Earl 
said: It has unfortunately devolved 
upon other noble Lords, as well as upon 
myself, to bring before your Lordships 
at various times the case of the Banda 
and Kirwee booty, the claimants to 
which still call for justice. I have now 
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to ask for further Papers to continue the 
series already on the Table, and I wish 
to call attention to the different modes 
in which cases of naval prize and mili- 
tary booty are treated, and to show how 
unreasonable it is that in one case the 
proceedings should be sure and clear, 
whilst in the other the course is compli- 
cated and uncertain. A disputed case 
of Navy prize is referred to the Court 
of Admiralty and judicially decided. A 
disputed case of Army booty is dealt 
with in Government Departments acting 
at their own discretion; disputes are 
frequent, and may become disreputable 
wrangles between the representatives of 
the troops and the representatives of the 
Crown. The inconvenience of such a 
state of things was recognized. some 
years ago, and by an Act known as 
Lord Cottenham’s Act, jurisdiction in 
Army as well as Navy cases was given 
to the Court of Admiralty, if the Crown 
should refer an Army dispute for the 
Court’s decision; but this Act has availed 
little, because the troops have no right 
of appeal to this Court, and the officials 
—I do not say in pure, absolute offi- 
cialism, although it looks like it—refuse 
to refer disputed cases to its judgment. 
This is the subject of complaint by the 
claimants to the undistributed portion of 
the Banda and Kirwee booty. The case 
of this prize has been a weary one to 
those concerned; but my narrative of 
it will not be long, and will be necessary 
to explain the unfair position in which 
those for whom I speak, principally 
private soldiers, have been placed, and 
why the Protest in my Notice has been 
made. During the Indian Mutiny seve- 
ral columns of troops, some large, some 
small, were employed in the field, some- 
times at great distances from each other. 
One column captured this large booty— 
it was granted by the Crown as prize— 
and the question was then raised whe- 
ther this column alone, or all who were 
engaged in different portions of what 
was the same operation, should share in 
this booty. The Government—Lord 
Palmerston’s, in 1864—referred, not 
this precise question, but the general 
question of the rules for the distribution 
of prize, and adjustment of prize disputes, 
to a Reyal Commission. The noble Earl 
(the Karl of Harrowby) was Chairman ; 
I was a Member. We had no difficulty 
in reporting .that the Admiralty Court 
should be the same to the :Army as:to 


The Earl of Longford 
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the Navy in all cases. The Govern- 
ment, without laying down a general 
rule, adopted the suggestion, and re- 
ferred the case to the Admiralty Court, 
which decided the point in doubt, certain 
troops were named to share, others were 
excluded; but, in the course of the dis- 
tribution, another dispute arose, whether 
certain funds which had come into the 
possession of the Government were in- 
cluded in the Royal grant of prize—the 
troops claimed the funds, the Govern- 
ment resisted. The prize agents acting 
for the troops proposed that the same 
Court which had settled one dispute in 
the cause should settle the other also, 
and that its decision should be final. I 
cannot conceive a more reasonable re- 
quest. But this request has been per- 
sistently refused by successive Govern- 
ments, India Office, and Treasury, and 
disregarded by Parliament, Lords and 
Commons alike. In 1872, the noble 
Earl who had been President of the 
Royal Commission asked your Lord- 
ships’ opinion that, in accordance with 
the intentions of Lord Cottenham’s Act, 
and with the direct recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, this and similar 
disputes ought to be referred to the 
appointed Court for decision. He was 
met by the Duke of Argyll, then at the 
India Office, who argued against this 
particular claim with all the advantage 
of. official information, and with all the 
force of official assertion ; he was sup- 
ported by Lord Lawrence, a noble 
Lord formerly, Governor General of 
India, who added the singular senti- 
ment that—‘‘If the case should be 
decided against the Government, it 
would be very inconvenient to the 
Indian revenue to pay.’’ The House 
followed these authorities, and in dis- 
regarding my remonstrances adopted 
the view that it was a mere Depart- 
mental question of which the heads of 
Departments were competent judges, and 
the Motion fell to the ground. Much 
the same thing happened in the House 
of Commons; an imperfect discussion 
of the: merits of the case, instead of 
attention to the general principle. And 
the claimants in this case have met with 
many difficulties—a contest between an 
outsider and office is tedious—the office 
can always. say ‘‘to-morrow,’’ and in 
this case ‘to-morrow was 16,000 miles 
off. .The original prize agents had left 
London ; one of ‘an had gone to New 
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Zealand. The India Office consented to 
recognize a most respectable Committee 
of officers in their place; but)when the 
respectable ‘Committee became too im- 
portunate, the India Office would hold 
no communication, except with the regu- 
larly constituted prize agents, involving, 
of course, additional delay. Another 
instance—a Return was’ asked for in 
the House of Commons of the undistri- 
buted amount of this prize fund—some- 
where in the India Office it was altered 
to undisputed, in which emasculated 
form it was ordered,‘and, of course, it 
was fruitless. In the House of Lords, 
a Return moved for by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack in 
1873 has not yet been furnished, an 
Instruction from the India Office to the 
Government at Calcutta having | been 
tacked on the Order of the House which 
produced by the end of 1874 a wrong 
Return, and when sent back for correc- 
tion produced a Return dated May 1876, 
with all the old errors, and many pages 
of new error; but still withholding the 
information that was called for by this 
House. I do not) say here that there 
has been deliberate intention to obstruct 
or embarrass ‘the applicants in this case. 
Interviews have'certainly been granted 
to them—their Petitions and Memorials 
have been received—the India Office, 
the Treasury, the Privy Council have had 
the case before them in some form’ or 
other; ‘but all without the definite 
result that one judicial decision would 
have given. The dispute continues 
and will continue. I think that your 
Lordships will be of opinion that such 
disputes, which the ‘alteration of a 
few words in Lord Cottenham’s Act 
would secure, ought to be put to rest. 
Last year it was understood that an 
admitted balance of about £35,000 re- 
mained for distribution—now the an- 
nouncement is made that unexpected 
claims, not stated, have absorbed it all, 
which has drawn forth the Protest 
for a copy of which I now: move. I 
understand that the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India will-furnish 
the Paper required, with some improve- 
ments of his own to which I cannot 
object ; but I regret that he, like his 
Predecessors, and I suppose like his Suc- 
cessors, does not see: his way to put an 
end to such a controversy as this by 
obtaining 4 decision that ' must bind’ all 
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Moved that there be laid before this House, 
Copy of a Protest, dated 29th June 1877, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
submission to the Government Departments 
concerned, by Major-General Colin Mackenzie, 
C.B., on the part of claimants of the undistri- 
buted portion of the Kirwee Booty.—(The Earl 


of Longford.) 


20, 1877} 


Tue Marovess or SALISBURY sym- 
pathized with the persistency with which 
gallant Officers, during so many years— 
approaching half a generation — had 
pressed this case upon the attention of 
successive Governments. He could un- 
derstand that they felt earnestly for their 
brethren-in-arms who thought them- 
selves deprived of their due; but it 
seemed to him that with military decision 
they had, in coming to a conclusion, over- 
looked the defects of the claim. He had 
no objection to produce the Protest to 
which the Motion of his noble and 
gallant Friend referred ; but he could not 
admit to be just the censure which the 
noble and gallant Earl had passed upon 
various the Departments with which the 
claimants had had to do. The claim put 
forth had been rejected by several De- 
partments during a period stretching 
over five or six Governments, and by 
both Houses of Parliament ; and it was 
therefore worthy of his noble and gallant 
Friend’s consideration whether it was not 
really possible that the demand was ill- 
founded. It was originally made in 
Lord Canning’s time ; and after proper 
advice had been taken with reference to 
it the Government of India under his 
guidance determined that it was inad- 
missible. Lord Canning’s views were 
confirmed by Sir Charles Wood. The 
case was brought up more than once in 
Parliament. At last it was finally dis- 
posed of—or disposed of at least for a 
time—in this way: it was submitted to 
the Duke of Argyll when he was Secre- 
tary of State for India, and the claim 
being rejected by him the Treasury was 
appealed to in the hope that a more im- 
partial inquiry might be conducted by it, 
with the Government of India appear- 
ing before it as one of the parties in the 
ease. The Treasury thereupon sat as a 
tribunal, on which were Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Stansfeld, and the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne: and, their verdict 
also was that the claim was inadmissible. 
It was impossible to say that most careful 
consideration had not been given to the 
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to be an end to the controversy if the 
decision which had been arrived at was 
not to be accepted. The case upon which 
his noble and gallant Friend relied was 
simply this: that when the town of 
Kirwee was taken it was found that the 
Rao was in possession of promissory 
notes of the Government of India to the 
amount of £250,000. That sum was 
claimed as lawful prize for the soldiers. 
But a prize had to bé captured by the 
captors, and the captors did not succeed 
in capturing this particular booty. Even 
had they obtained the promissory notes 
themselves, they would only have been 
entitled to what they were worth; and 
as the property had been confiscated 
some weeks before by the Government of 
India, it did not belong to the Rao at 
all, and therefore could not have passed 
into the possession of the Army. In 
other words, the Rao, having no right 
to the money, the troops could not obtain 
from him any right to it. As a matter 
of fact, however, the promissory notes 
had never been found—all that was 
captured being some memoranda prov- 
ing that the Rao had, at one time, been 
in possession of the money. He would 
not enter into legal or semi-legal 
arguments arising out of the case, but 
their Lordships would see that the re- 
fusal of this claim by successive Govern- 
ments was by no means so inexplicable or 
unaccountable as his noble and gallant 
Friend seemed to suppose. To the de- 


mand of his noble and gallant Friend that 


the case should be referred to a judicial 
tribunal, his answer was that they could 
only refer to a judicial tribunal that 
which was matter of law, and that in 
the matter of prize money there were no 
legal rights whatever. The Crown ex- 
ercised its bounty and that was all. It 
was true Prize Courts were set up; 
but all they did was to determine how 
the bounty of the Crown was to be dis- 
tributed. Between the Crown and the 
Crown’s own forces in the field there 
was no law whatever; and how far the 
bounty of the Crown was to extend was 
clearly a question of policy which could 
only be decided from time to time by the 
Government of the day. In the present 
case a decision had been given after the 
most lengthened and careful considera- 
tion by successive Governments and suc- 


cessive Parties, and to that decision it 


seemed to him his noble and gallant 
Friend might at length bow. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY observed 
that the merits of the case had been very 
fully discussed at different times; but 
what had never been fully met was why 
the question should not have been re- 
ferred, like Admiralty cases, to a judicial 
tribunal, instead of being disposed of by 
a Department of the State which was in- 
terested in arriving at a particular de- 
cision. No doubt prize money was 
bounty ; but it had long been the custom 
in the Navy to submit to a legal tribunal 
the question as to the occasion and mode 
of its distribution. Such a course had 
been recommended for the Army by the 
Royal Commission, over which he had 
the honour of presiding, and had been 
adopted in one case, and until the same 
system was adopted generally there 
would always be a sense of wrong 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction. There- 
fore, he regretted that Parliament 
—both Houses—should have refused, 
and still refuse, to give satisfaction to 
the claimants by letting them have a 
legal decision in their case. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in reply, 
said: The noble Marquess the Seeretary 
of State for India has not met my case 
at all. The troops concerned will still 
say that prize granted to them by the 
Crown has been withheld from them by 
Crown officials. They are not proceed- 
ing upon bare military claims put for- 
ward by themselves; they have most 
eminent legal opinions—[{ Names read |— 
that their claims are well founded. Of 
course, the Crown officials will continue 
to assert that the funds claimed are 
not properly prize, and the troops will 
not be satisfied with their arbitrary 
decision. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR agreed 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Har- 
rowby) that were this a legal question 
it would be desirable to refer it to a 
legal tribunal. But was it a legal ques- 
tion? If it was not, of course a legal 
tribunal was not the tribunal to which 
it ought to be referred. 


Motion agreed to. 


INDIA (COOLIE EMIGRATION.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 
Lorpv HAMPTON rose to move for 
Papers respecting Coolie emigration 


from India to the British Colonies in 
the West Indies. The noble Lord said, 
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that for the first time in a long series 
of years he felt justified in express- 
ing a belief that the West India in- 
terest was in a more hopeful state of 
returning prosperity than it had been 
for a long time past. The great 
difficulty of the West Indian Colonies 
was to get labour to enable them to 
compete with paws of countries in 
which slave labour was employed. In 
the Spring of 1875, in consequence of 
the representations made by the West 
Indians, the Secretary of State for India 
addressed to the Government of India a 
despatch, asking it to consider whether 
it and its officers might not give more 
direct encouragement to a system of 
Coolie emigration from that country 
under proper conditions. Two years 
and more had since then elapsed, and he 
believed that no answer had been sent 
to that despatch until a very recent pe- 
riod. It was desirable to know what 
attention had been paid to the suggestion 
of the noble Marquess, who, he trusted, 
would be able to tell them how far the 
wishes expressed by the West Indians in 
regard to that matter were likely to be 
realized. He hoped, also, that his noble 
Friend would not relax in his endeavours 
to persuade the Government of India to 
encourage and promote the emigration 
of Coolies from that country. India had 
suffered severely in recent years from 
the scourge of famine; and if from the 
more crowded parts of that country a 
well-regulated system of emigration was 
encouraged to those Colonies where labour 
was urgently needed, a considerable 
amount of the misery resulting from 
those periodical calamities might be 
averted. Those Coolies who had emi- 
grated there in past years had, he be- 
lieved, no reason to regret the course 
they hadtaken. Many of them remained 
in the Colonies as settlers; while others 
again had, after a certain time, returned 
to their native country with considerable 
sums of money which they had earned 
in their possession. There could, there- 
fore, be no doubt that a well-regulated 
system of Coolie emigration would be 
beneficial both to our Colonies and to 
the people of India. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copy of the despatch ad- 
dressed by the Marquess of Salisbury to the 
Governor-General of India, dated 24th March 
1875, respecting Coolie Emigration from India 
to the British West India Colonies; together 
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with copies of any subsequent despatches and 
correspondence on the same subject; with the 
reply of the Government of India, and any 
documents accompanying the same.—( The Lord 
Hampton.) 


Tue Marausss or SALISBURY said, 
it was certainly true that two years ago 
he had addressed to the Government of 
India a despatch urging them to give 
greater facilities than had hitherto been 
given to the emigration of Coolies to the 
West Indies. His noble Friend (Lord 
Hampton) hadrested his advocacy of such 
a measure mainly on the claims of our 
West India Colonies to be permitted to 
have a free supply of labour. For him- 
self, he (the Marquess of Salisbury) did 
not in the least degree deny the urgency 
of those claims, nor did he disclaim the 
duty of the Government of India, as 
part of the Empire of the Queen, to do 
all which might properly lie in their 

ower to alleviate the difficulties of the 
est India Colonies. But he confessed 
that that was not the consideration 
which was prominently in his mind. 
His belief was that an increase of emi- 
gration from India would tend, perhaps 
distantly and slowly, but still certainly, 
to an amelioration of the condition of 
the labouring population of that country. 
As was well-known to their Lordships, 
the condition of the labouring popula- 
tion of India was one which it was 
melancholy to contemplate; because not 
only were the peasantry of that country 
—as the tillers of the soil were in many 
countries—in a state of deep poverty, 
but it was a poverty from which there 
was for them little hope of escape. 
They were so involved in the bonds of 
the money lender, on whom almost for 
generations back they had relied, that 
their position had become one of abso- 
lute dependence, and their hope of 
saving or realizing any competency 
which could assure them against calami- 
ties such as that which now desolated 
India had almost entirely disappeared. 
A vast population cultivating the soil, 
plunged in debt, having little hope for 
the future, and having no security 
against the calamities of constantly-re- 
curring famine, presented a phenomenon 
which must not only grieve every per- 
son who considered the terrible responsi- 
bility which lay on the Government of 
India in respect to that population, but 
must also in some degree alarm us for 
the political consequences which such a 
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state of things might some day produce. 
He did not say that emigration could 
cure it suddenly or magically or with 
any very great rapidity. But in other 
countries they had the fact before them 
that emigration not only relieved the 
persons who emigrated, but, by bring- 
ing home to the population the know- 
ledge that there were in other lands 
better markets for their labour, it stimu- 
lated them to make an effort to extricate 
themselves from the position of poverty 
in which they lived; it gave a new 
energy and a new life to their thoughts ; 
it awakened their curiosity and their 
enterprize ; and, in a far larger degree 
than was measured simply by the actual 
numbers who went out, it tended to 
better the condition of the whole com- 
munity. That was the advantage which 
he believed a well-regulated system of 
emigration, if it could be introduced 
into India, would confer on that country. 
It would not only benefit those who 
went out, but it would induce those who 
remained behind to seek for better mar- 
kets for their labour in their own coun- 
try, and thus bring gradually into culti- 
vation vast tracts of land now lying 
waste and yielding no support to the 
millions of population. On those grounds 
he had thought that was a matter to 
which the attention of the Government 
of India should be called. As his noble 
Friend (Lord Hampton) had said, a con- 
siderable time had elapsed before he 
received an answer. Jlis despatch was 
sent out in March, 1875, and it was in 
May of this year that the answer to it 
came. He regretted that that answer 
was in no degree favourable. The Go- 
vernment of India did not, as at present 
advised, desire to adopt the measure 
which he had suggested for facilitating 
and encouraging emigration. He would 
not attempt at present to pass any 
judgment upon the opinion to which 
the Government of India had come; 
or upon the arguments by which that 
opinion was supported. It was obvious 
that he would do so to very little pur- 
pose until the Papers were in their 
Lordships’ hands; and, indeed, the 
matter required very serious considera- 
tion, and also consultation with the 
Colonial Department before they could 
themselves undertake to give an opinion 
on the judgment expressed by the Go- 
vernment of India. With the motive 
of some of the objections to Coolie emi- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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gration it was impossible not absolutely 
and entirely to sympathize; but he be- 
lieved it was in the power of this coun- 
try and the Colonies themselves to give 
sufficient security that the interests of 
the labourers should be properly at- 
tended to: On the other hand, the 
Government of India very properly 
pointed out that too active an interfer- 
ence with the action of the population 
was very likely to be followed by sus- 
picion, and that great precaution must 
always be observed by the English 
rulers in respect of such matters. In 
the Bengal territory—he thought his 
noble Friend opposite would confirm 
what he said—a most curious suspicion 
was excited by the benevolent action of 
the British Government in introducing 
large quantities of food into the dis- 
tressed districts: With a population so 
ignorant and so apt to suspect, the 
Government of India did well to be 
cautious. All he could say in answer 
to his noble Friend was that in his 
opinion it was desirable, if possible, 
both for the sake of India and the West 
Indies, to stimulate this emigration. 
He should be very glad to produce the 
Papers in order that the public might 
form a judgment upon the matter, and 
no efforts of his to conduce to that end 
would be wanting. Until there had 
been further deliberation upon the mat- 
ter, he could not say what course would 
be adopted. 

Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he could assure their Lordships that the 
feeling of the Government of India was 
in favour of a properly regulated system 
of emigration; and they would have no 
hesitation in acceding to any satisfactory 
proposals that were made for that pur- 
pose. But it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment—and he was sure their Lord- 
ships would concur in the opinion—to 
secure complete protection for the Indian 
emigrants, and to take precautions with 
regard to their health, their subsist- 
ence, and the security of their wages. 
If these precautions were taken, the Go- 
vernment of India would be prepared to 
give every facility for carrying out a 
scheme of emigration from India to the 
West IndiafOolonies or elsewhere. He 
thought the noble Marquess had taken 
too gloomy a view of the labouring classes. 
So far from the labouring population 
being in a state of misery and distress, 
there were in many parts of India no 
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class of people who were better off, or 
who spent a more — and happy 
existence. They did not consume, per- 
haps, as much cotton goods as could be 
wished: their habits and customs did not 
require expensive food, and they lived on 
their own ground in tolerable comfort. 
It was, however, difficult to appreciate 
how slightly English knowledge and 
civilization had penetrated the mass of 
the people ; and he agreed with the noble 
Marquess as to the difficult task which 
the Indian Government would have to 
discharge if they were. to interpose 
actively for the purpose of encouraging 
schemes of emigration, owing to the 
suspicion with which such schemes were 
regarded by the labouring classes. of 
India. He wished to urge upon their 
Lordships that it would not be. right 
to exercise any undue pressure upon the 
Indian Government in this matter, for 
they, after all, were responsible for the 
protection of Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects. 

: Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, it 
was satisfactory to find it admitted onall 
sides that if you had a large and redun- 
dant population on the one hand, and 
a great want of labour on the other, 
it was only a reasonable and a wise 
course to promote the removal of the 
redundant labour to the market where 
labour was employed to advantage. He 
thought the noble Lord on the other 
side of the House (Lord Hampton) laid 
himself open to some misconception 
when he implied that the precautions 
which were now taken and which had 
been taken by the Colonies for the. pro- 
tection of Coolies, were not such as to 
justify thé Indian Government in’ sanc- 
tioning asystem of emigration of Coolies 
from India. But, whatever evils might 
have existed in former times in respect of 
Coolie emigration, those evils had been 
effectually neutralized. Every reason- 
able precaution had been taken, and 
legislation of the most careful and most 
minute pattern had been passed for that 
particular object. For some few years 
the manner in which the emigration of 
labourers to British Guiana had been 
conducted was a model. The condition 
of these Coolies in most. instances 
when they returned from the ‘Colonies 
was one of enviable prosperity; He ad- 
mitted, however, that jealous watchful- 
ness on the:part both of the Home: Go- 
yernment and of the Governors’of the 
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Colonies over the treatment of the 
Coolies was necessary, and if that duty 
was properly performed, he did not 
doubt that the condition of these people 
would be greatly ameliorated. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Punuic Brrits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Police Expenses Act Continuance * 
259]. 

soon Reading — Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Joint 
Boards) * [248]. 

Committee—Supreme. Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) [184]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey * [251]. 

Third Reading—Registration of Leases (Scot- 
land) Act (1857) Amendment* [246], and 
passed. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 
—w0 2 — 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BOARD—LISNAHANNA SCHOOL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARCHDALE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence between 
Michael G. Burke, esquire, and the 
Commissioners of the National Board, 
respecting the application to the Board 
to place the school house of Lisnahanna, 
in the county Tyrone, under the rules of 
that Board? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, I have looked into the correspon- 
dence between the National Education 
Board and Mr. Burke on Lisnahanna 
School. It relates to the refusal of the 
Board to take that school into connection, 
on the ground of it being within a cer- 
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tain distance of an existing vested Na- 
tional school. The matter seems to be 
of purely local interest ; the correspon- 
dence is voluminous, and is in some 
respects of a nature which I do not think 
it would be desirable to print as a Par- 
liamentary Return. No useful purpose 
would be served by laying it on the 
Table of the House, and therefore I am 
not prepared to do so. . 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, When he proposes to 
ask the House to give precedence to 
Government Business on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays during the remainder of the 
Session? He had put the Question on 
the Paper in the hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would re-consider his 
decision as to depriving private Mem- 
bers of the Wednesdays. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, what I said yesterday was, 
that I intended to propose that next 
Tuesday and Wednesday should be given 
to Government Business. I shall make 
the proposal on Monday, and it will then 
be competent for any hon. Member to 
make his observations on it. 


GIBRALTAR—TRADE REGULATIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
When he proposes to lay the Ordinance 
relating to Trade and Customs at Gib- 
raltar upon the Table of the House; 
and, whether in the event of such Or- 
dinance receiving Her Majesty’s confir- 
mation it is intended to propose any 
Vote in this House to defray the cost of 
carrying its provisions into effect ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I laid a 
copy of the Ordinance on the Table of 
the House on June 22; and together 
with it the hon. Gentleman will find 
copies of all correspondence that has 
passed on the subject. It is not in- 
tended to ask any Vote to defray the 
cost of giving effect to its provisions ; the 
slight expense incurred in consequence 
will be borne by the local revenue. It 
is sure to be submitted to the local Le- 
gislature, but I do not anticipate that it 
will be materially modified. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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nance excited much interest in many 
parts of England, and he wished to know, 
whether the House would have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on the 
subject ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that if the hon. Member would look at 
the Papers he would see that it had been 
promised that the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce should be consulted, and 
that a copy of the document should be 
laid on the Table of the House. The 
Ordinance had now been on the Table 
for a month or so, during which time 
there had been ample opportunities of 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject, and he would not promise to 
afford any further opportunity. 

Mr. RYLANDS gave Notice that he 
would take the first opportunity that 
the Forms of the House allowed of 
calling attention to the Ordinance. 


CONTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY 
OFFICE — APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
T. D. PIGOTT.— RESOLUTION OF 
16TH JUNE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Toe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that on Monday last, 
on the Motion that you should leave the 
Chair in order to go into Committee of 
Supply, the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) moved as an Amendment 
the following Resolution :— 


“That, having regard to the recommendations 
made in 1874 by the Select Committee on Public 
Departments, Purchases, &c., this House is of 
opinion that the recent appointment of Con- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is cal- 
culated to diminish the usefulness and influence 
of Select Committees of this House and to dis- 
courage the interest and zeal of officials em- 
ployed in the Public Departments of the 
State.” 


That Amendment having been put to 
the House, it became my duty to make 
an answer to the speech with which it 
was introduced by the hon. Member, 
and I made the best answer I was able 
to give upon that occasion. But I must 
confess to the House that at that time, 
from circumstances which I will explain 
in a moment, I was not fully prepared 
for some of the statements that were 
made by the hon. Member for Hackney. 
I was of course aware of the recommen- 
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dations of the Select Committee. I was 
aware they had recommended that upon 
the occasion of a vacancy in the office it 
should be filled by a gentleman pos- 
sessing certain technical qualifications, 
and I was also aware that the office had 
been subsequently filled up on its be- 
coming vacant a short time ago by the 
appointment of a gentleman who did not 
possess those technical qualifications, but 
who had served in an honourable way 
in one of the Departments of the State, 
and whom the Prime Minister had se- 
lected for the appointment in question. 
I was ayy v0 therefore, to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman the objection which 
he took to the departure on the part of 
the Prime Minister from the course re- 
commended by the Select Committee, 
and I was prepared to state the grounds 
generally upon which that decision of 
his had been taken ; but I was not pre- 
pared to hear some of the personal state- 
ments that were made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, which I believe had considerable 
weight with the House, with regard to 
the supposed private relations between 
the Prime Minister and the gentleman 
whose appointment was in question. 
Now, Sir, I only desire to say this—soon 
after the Committee had reported, the 
question of the manner in which its re- 
commendations should be acted upon 
was brought under my notice, as Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, by my hon. 
Friend the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury. There was then no question 
of a vacancy in the office of Controller, 
and the arrangement which was come to 
between my hon. Friend and myself was 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. R. Winn), a 
Lord of the Treasury, should give his 
personal attention to the business of the 
Stationery Office, in constant communi- 
cation with the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and when necessary with myself, 
and that the business should be carried 
on as best it might be in that manner. 
At the same time, the Financial Secre- 
tary and myself had some conversation 
as to whether it was or was not desir- 
able to appoint hereafter a gentleman 
having the technical qualifications which 
had been spoken of. Subsequently, 
when it became probable that Mr. Greg 
would be obliged by ill-health to retire 
from the appointment, I had a further 
conversation with the Financial Secre- 
tary on the subject, and we then agreed 
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in the view that it would be inconvenient 
to fill up the appointment whenever it 
fell vacant by the appointment of any 
gentleman taken from the stationery or 
printing trade, and we came to that con- 
clusion on the grounds, which I men- 
tioned to the House on Monday last, 
that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to induce a gentleman who was 
engaged in a successful business to 
abandon that business for the purpose 
of taking such an appointment, and 
that, on the other hand, there would be 
serious objections to taking one who had 
either failed in business, or who was 
connected with a particular house. 
These things were considered and talked 
over informally by the Financial Secre- 
tary and myself, there being then no 
immediate prospect of a vacancy in the 
office. From that time until I saw the 
hon. Member’s Notice on the Paper the 
subject never came before me again, and 
I did not hear of the actual time of the 
resignation of Mr. Greg, nor of the 
selection of Mr. Pigott to succeed him. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have 
nothing to do with questions of patro- 
nage, and I have no desire to interfere 
with those who are responsible in the 
matter. Accordingly, when the Notice 
was first put on the Paper, I spoke to 
my noble Friend (Lord Beaconsfield) on 
the subject. I asked him what I was to 
say, and if there was anything he wished 
particular to be said in the matter. He 
gave me exactly the views which I had 
already in conversation with the Finan- 
cial Secretary seen reason to entertain 
myself. He said —‘‘I don’t think it 
would be possible to take a gentleman 
from the trade, and it would not be ad- 
visable to take a person who had failed 
in trade,’ and he added—‘‘ In conse- 
quence I have selected Mr. Pigott, of 
whom I have heard an exceedingly good 
character. He seems to be an able public 
servant, and I will give youa note of his 
services.’”” My noble Friend said very 
little indeed about Mr. Pigott himself, 
except that he had heard an exceedingly 
good character of him from the Depart- 
ment in which he had served. He also 
said—‘‘I know very little about him 
except that he is the son of a former 
vicar of Hughenden, and I have heard a 
good report of him as a public servant.” 
Under these circumstances, I thought I 
was sufficiently prepared to answer the 
Resolution proposed by the hon, Mem- 














ber for Hackney, and thought I was 
doing all that was necessary in pointing 
out the difficulties of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
at the same time in saying that Lord 
Beaconsfield had selected Mr. Pigott 
from no other consideration than that of 
his efficiency as a public servant. But 
in the course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations he stated that Mr. Pigott 
was the son of the vicar of Hughenden, 
and he made observations with regard 
to what he supposed to be the terms 
upon which Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Pigott’s father had formerly lived and 
the services which he said had been 
rendered by Mr. Pigott’s father to Lord 
Beaconsfield. I was wholly ignorant 
that any such propositions were to be 
made. I was not, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to contradict them, or to state what 
I should have stated if I had expected 
them, and I am fully convinced in my 
own mind that those observations which 
the hon. Gentleman addressed to the 
House not being answered at the time 
had a very material effect upon the vote 
of the House which was come to. Since 
that time I have been more fully in- 
formed by my noble Friend, and he has 
also, as the House is aware, publicly 
stated some particulars with regard to 
this appointment. In the first place, he 
has stated that he never knew Mr. Pigott, 
the son, at all. He has also said that it 
is 30 years since Mr. Pigott’s father was 
the vicar of Hughenden; that that gen- 
tleman had left the parish for many 
years; and that, so far from being a 
political friend and assistant of my noble 
Friend, he had in politics taken a line 
adverse to him, and had recorded his 
vote against my noble Friend’s return. 
My noble Friend further stated what, if 
I had been aware of it at the time, I 
ought to have stated, and should have 
stated, and I have no doubt it would 
have produced a considerable impression 
upon the House—namely, that when the 
vacancy occurred, and my noble Friend 
was seeking for some one to fill it, he 
had no less than six names brought 
before him, all of them names of gen- 
tlemen holding positions in the Civil 
Service; that he considered these names, 
and that it was only after a comparison 
of them and of their respective merits that 
he decided that Mr. Pigott was the gen- 
tleman who held out to his mind the 
best promise of being well qualified to 
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discharge the duties that the Controller 
of the Stationery Department would have 
to perform. My noble Friend also stated 
that he had had no application whatever 
from Mr. Pigott; that no private friend 
of that gentleman had in any way pressed 
or asked for his appointment ; and that 
there was no person upon whom the 
appointment came more completely by 
surprise than Mr. Pigott himself. Mr. 
Pigott, as the House is aware, has been 
discharging not only the ordinary duties 
of a clerk in the War Office, but he 
has been selected on several occasions 
to fulfil duties, either as private secre- 
tary to a Minister or Secretary to a 
Commission, and he has given ample 
proof of his general ability and his 
administrative aptitude. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Beaconsfield con- 
sidered he was doing the proper and right 
thing by the Public Service in selecting 
for this important post a gentleman 
whom he believed to be thoroughly 
qualified to discharge the duties, and 
one who, from his general knowledge 
of official business, from his business 
habits and his character, and his com- 
ing to this office with no preconceived 
opinions with regard to its business, 
but with an entirely fresh mind, would 
be able best to discharge the duties that 
were to be assigned to him. Sir, I wish 
I had been sufficiently well acquainted 
with these facts on Monday to have 
been able to have brought them more 
prominently under the notice of the 
House; but as it happened I must 
admit that I was imperfectly prepared, 
and that I had not taken perhaps all 
the pains I ought to have taken, and 
should have taken, had I known what 
the nature of the charge was going to be, 
to make myself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case. 
The House is aware, I have no doubt— 
at all events, I must state it to them— 
that, in consequence of the vote which 
was to come, Mr. Pigott immediately 
placed his resignation in the hands of 
the Prime Minister. They are also 
aware, or I may communicate to them, 
that Lord Beaconsfield, looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, felt that 
it would be quite impossible for him to 
accept that resignation. I may say that, 
although the responsibility of making 
selections for appointments rests en- 
tirely in these cases with the Prime 
Minister, he has the cordial support of 

















all his» Colleagues -in’ the: decision’ to 
which he arrived. The whole~ of his 
Colleagues, myself included, ‘are firmly 
convinced, not only that he made the 
selection upon grounds and no other 
grounds than those of public advantage, 
but that he was entirely right, and 
could have taken no other course than 
that which he has taken in declining to 
accept the resignation of Mr. Pigott. 
Under these circumstances, and after 
having made this statement to the 
House, I can only say that I feel the 
difficulty in which we are placed. There 
is standing on the Books of the House 
a formal Resolution which amounts to 
a Vote of Censure on the Government 
with respect to the appointment of Mr. 
Pigott to this Oontrollership. That 
Vote has produced no practical effect, 
because the Government have declined 
to accept the resignation of Mr. Pigott, 
which he had tendered in consequence. 
At the same time, I feel there is a diffi- 
culty in allowing such a Resolution as 
that to remain on the Journals of the 
House without any notice being taken 
of the terms in which it was couched, 
or the circumstances under which it was 
passed; but it does not lie with my- 
self, or the Government to propose any 
course to the House. Therefore, having 
made this statement as to the circum- 
stances under which the appointment 
was made and the course which we 
have pursued since the Resolution was 
adopted, I must leave the matter now 
in the hands of the House. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, it would be clear to the House, 
having listened attentively, as he had 
done, to the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that an opportunity 
should be given to it of re-considering 
the decision which it came to on Monday 
last, that decision being virtually a Vote 
of Censure upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He would, therefore, with the 
permission of the House, venture to read 
a Motion which he would propose on 
Monday next, to this effect— 


‘That the Resolution [16th July] be now 
read. _ That this House, while most anxious to 
maintain the usefulness and influence of its 
Select Committees, and to encourage the in- 
terest and zeal of officials employed in the Public 
Departments of the State, after hearing the 
further explanations concerning the recent ap- 
potatepenty of the Controller of Her Majesty’s 
stationery Office, withdraws the censure. con- 
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Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I think it may be convenient to the 
House if I say a few words before my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
rises to address: the House, if he should 
so think fit; and in rising, I do not in- 
tend to make any comments or observa- 
tions on the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
statement undoubtedly, as I conceive, 
has been irregular both in form and 
character; but, possibly, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, a sufficient 
justification may be found for it. I 
think, however, that the inconvenience 
of having a statement made of such an 
irregular character would only be aggra- 
vated if the House were to enter now 
upon a further discussion of the subject 
to which it bears reference, especially 
as, in answer to the indirect appeal made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Walter Barttelot) has given Notice that 
he will call the further attention of the 
House to the subject on Monday. I 
expect that my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Holms) may complain that he and 
those who voted with him are placed in 
a somewhat unfair position by having 
statements made both in “ another 
place’’ and here to-day which should 
have been before the public before, so 
that they might be properly examined 
or canvassed ; still, considering the pe- 
riod of the Session at which we have 
arrived, this subject, important as it is, 
is hardly of sufficient gravity to war- 
rant the House devoting a considerable 
portion of two Sittings to it. I think, 
therefore, that it is better that the dis- 
cussion should be postponed until the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite comes before us. I as- 
sume that the Government will give an 
early opportunity for the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman; and if 
that is the case, I trust that my hon. 
Friend and the House may be induced 
to postpone any observations—and, no 
doubt, my hon. Friend has some—that 
they have to make upon the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer just 
delivered. I trust also that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the rule of the House which 
prohibits reference to a former debate 
will not be too rigidly insisted upon by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when the dis- 
cussion comes on. My hon. Friend 
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he were not allowed, when the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
brought forward, to comment on the 
statement which has just been made, 
somewhat irregularly, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, he was placed 
in a difficulty with respect to this matter. 
He would admit, from what had been 
said by the noble Marquess, that it 
would be better to defer the discussion 
upon the subject until Monday. But an 
inconvenience would arise from that 
course, for an important statement had 
been made last night in ‘‘ another 
eed and a very important statement 

ad been made in that House by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and both those 
statements would remain unanswered 
until Monday. He had come down to 
the House prepared, willing, and anxious 
to enter into the discussion, and to take 
exceptions to several parts of the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister, and he would now ask whether 
the statements so made, or those which 
had been made on Monday last, were 
the statements which the House of 
Commons was to accept? Seeing that 
they were not permitted now to enter on 
the discussion, he hoped the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Walter Barttelot) would be 
brought on without delay. 

Mr. CALLAN rose, and was received 
with cries of ‘‘ Order.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the discussion is of a somewhat un- 
usual character. A statement has been 
made by a Minister of the Crown, the 
Leader of this House, and upon that 
Notice has been given of an intention to 
bring the matter before the House by 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex. A few observa- 
tions have been made by the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition, and also 
by the hon. Member for Hackney ; but 
I trust there will be no debate on 
the subject, because Notice has been 
given formally to the House that this 
subject is to be brought under its con- 
sideration on Monday next, which will 
be the proper occasion for further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished merely 
to observe, as a private Member of the 
House, that he regretted that on Mon- 
day evening last, on hearing the speech 
of the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
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Holms), he had been so far led away as 
to support his Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: It may be for the convenience 
of the House, Sir, that I should give 
Notice that on Monday I will move that 
the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until the Notice of my hon. and gallant 
Friend has been brought forward. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(TRELAND) (re-committed) BILL.—[Brix 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 19th July. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Amendment proposed [19th July], 


In page 46, line 33, after the word “ follow- 
ing,” to insert the words ‘‘all officers attached 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature, or to the 
High Court, or to any Division or Judge 
thereof, who have been heretofore appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, shall continue to be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant in the same 
manner as heretofore.” —(Mr. Macartney.) 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that he consi- 
dered the speech made last night by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) was well worthy of the 
attention of the Committee, and that the 
Amendment he had proposed was one 
of great importance, and highly deserve 
ing of support. He (Mr. Rylands) was 
able to speak with some confidence upon 
this question of judicial patronage, be- 
cause he had been a Member of the 
Select Committee upon Civil Service 
Expenditure, which sat in 1873, and 
which collected valuable evidence in re- 
lation to the expenditure in connection 
with the Law Courts of this Kingdom. 
In the course of the inquiries of that 
Committee, nothing was more striking 
than the great difficulty which the Trea- 
sury had continually met with in con- 
trolling abuses in the expenditure of 
the legal Departments. There had been 
a constant struggle between the Trea- 
sury and the Judges, and, as a rule, the 
Treasury had been defeated in their at- 
tempts to protect the public purse. It 
would be easy to quote many instances. 
There was the case of the appointments 
made by Lord Romilly, when he was 
just on the point of retiring from his 
‘nace as Master of the Rolls. It so 

appened that at that time the office of 
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Clerk of Records and Writs became va- 
cant by the death of Mr. 8. A. Murray, 
and Lord Romilly thereupon imme- 
diately appointed his son (Mr. E. Ro- 
milly, then Secretary of Causes), to the 
vacant office; and his nephew (Mr. John 
Romilly) to the place vacated by Mr. E. 
Romilly. The Treasury protested against 
that abuse of judicial patronage in vain. 
They wrote a letter to Lord Romilly, 
stating— 


“That although they did not dispute his sta- 
tutory rights to fill up the appointment of Clerk 
of Records and Writs, or that of Secretary of 
Causes, they strongly dissuaded him from carry- 
ing out those appointments, both on general 
grounds and also with reference to the pend- 
ing inquiry into the expenditure of Civil Ser- 
vices by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons.” 


There was good reason for this action 
on the part of the Treasury. It was 
considered altogether anomalous that 
the country should continue to pay 
£1,000 a-year to the Secretary of 
Causes, when the salary of the principal 
Secretary of the Rolls Court had been 
reduced to £800, and the Treasury 
hoped to make a reduction upon the 
oceasion of the vacancy; but the Master 
of Rolls, although just on the point of 
leaving his office, disregarded the pro- 
test of the Treasury, and saddled his 
own relatives upon the country at dis- 
proportionate salaries. It really did 
seem as though Judges persuaded them- 
selves that the offices in their gift were 
to be regarded as part of the considera- 
tion paid to them for the fulfilment of 
the duties of their high judicial position, 
and that such patronage might pro- 
perly be dispensed without reference to 
the general interests of the public. Then 
there was the case of the retiring allow- 
ance paid to the Accountant General in 
Chancery upon the abolition of office by 
the passing of the Chancery Funds Bill. 
The office of Accountant General in Chan- 
cery had been a very highly paid sinecure 
office held for a great number of years 
by a gentleman who, at the time of the 
introduction of the Chancery Funds Bill, 
was considerably over 70 years of age. 
The House of Commons decided that 
the retiring allowance of that gentleman 
should not exceed two-thirds of his 
salary. The then Government concurred 
in the action of the House of Commons; 
but the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being insisted so strongly upon the full 
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retiring allowance being granted, that 
the Government gave way, and the 
House was called upon to reverse its de- 
cision. The result was that the country 
were now paying a pension largely in 
excess of what was just or reasonable. 
He would not dwell upon further illus- 
trations of the abuses which had arisen 
out of judicial patronage in England, 
but he held in his hand a Paper which 
had been issued, showing the manner in 
which the Irish Judges had exercised 
the patronage already placed at their 
disposal. Down the long list of offices 
there appeared amongst the holders of 
them the sons, sons-in-law, brothers, 
nephews, and other collateral relations 
of the Irish Judges. Almost every ap- 
pointment appeared to be determined by 
family considerations, and practically 
the patronage so exercised was entirely 
beyond the control of the House of Com- 
mons. It was very different in the case 
of the patronage exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was represented in that 
House by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and could be called to account in 
the event of there being any grounds of 
complaint, and would have to justify 
himself in the face of Parliament and of 
the country. But a Judge would treat 
with indifference, or possibly with curt 
contempt, any question raised in that 
House with respect to the exercise of 
his rights of patronage. It must also 
be remembered that in the event of op- 
portunities arising for the abolition of 
unnecessary places, or for the reduction 
of salary of offices in the gift of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Treasury would have no 
difficulty in taking the necessary steps 
in the public interests; but there would 
be insuperable obstacles to such a course 
in the case of appointments in the gift of 
the Judges. It was on every ground 
most unfortunate that the Government 
had yielded to the influence brought to 
bear upon them by Law Lords in “ an- 
other place” and by the Irish Judges. 
The question was not a new one, and in 
former years there had been a contest 
between the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture with reference to it. The Lords 
had always been in favour of giving the 
patronage to the Judges, whilst the 
Commons had insisted upon its remain- 
ing in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant. 
In all these struggles the House of 
Commons had succeeded in preventing a 
retrograde step, and he hoped that they 
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would maintain the same position at the 
= time. It would be of great pub- 
ic advantage if a large portion of the 
— now exercised by the Judicial 

ench in both Kingdoms were placed 
under the absolute control of the Trea- 
sury, and it would therefore be most 
unfortunate if, by the enactment of the 
present Bill, there should be an exten- 
sion of a bad system leading to further 
abuses in legal Departments. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, they 
need not be surprised that nepotism 
was practised by Judges, for, after all, 
they were but men, and therefore had 
their foibles. This patronage would be 
placed in the hands of a body practically 
irresponsible to Parliament if the clause 
were agreed to; whereas the Amend- 
ment would keep it in the hands of one 
of the highest officials in the Empire, 
who would be held responsible to the 
House through himself or his Col- 
leagues. If a job came to light, it was 
always attacked in that House. He 
most cordially supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTT opposed the Amendment. 
He thought if Judges did appoint re- 
latives, the evil ended there; but if the 
Lord Lieutenant had the patronage, he 
would appoint political partizans, and 
the evil would not end with the appoint- 
ment. The patronage by the Lord 
Lieutenant would encourage others to 
look for promotion in this way. The 
whole life of Ireland was destroyed and 
weakened by the patronage that was 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant, and 
he could, therefore, be no party to 
extending that patronage. Neither 
would he cast such a slur upon the 
Irish Judges as to say that they were 
unfit to exercise the patronage given to 
the Chief Judges of England. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING main- 
tained that the Lord Lieutenant was 
more likely, in the interest of the public, 
to make better and purer appointments 
than the Judges. It appeared from a 
list of these appointments that the Irish 
Judges had filled up every single berth 
with their own sons, nephews, and near 
relations. Was it to be expected that a 
Judge would hold the same strict hand 
over a member of his own family as over 
a stranger? It would be better that 
the Lord Lieutenant should exercise this 
patronage even for political purposes, 
because he would be, at all events, re- 
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sponsible to that House. He hoped the 


Irish Members would give an indepen- 
dent support to the Amendment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) pointed out 
the anomaly that this patronage had 
been exercised by the Chief Judges in 
England and not by the Chief Judges 
in Ireland, and said, as long as it ex- 
isted, the latter would be open to the 
charge that they were not fit to make 
these appointments. The question had 
on several occasions been discussed in 
the other House, and noble Lords, be- 
ginning with Lord Lyndhurst, had ex- 
pressed opinions favourable to the re- 
moval of the existing distinction between 
the English and Irish Judges. The 
clause would place this patronage in the 
power of those who were best able to 
exercise it. The officers in question 
were those who were to carry out the 
work of the Court; they were neces- 
sarily brought into the closest and most 
confidential relations with the Judges ; 
and if the Judges were to have credit 
given to them for the commonest desire 
to do their duty, they must be best able 
to select the most fitting men for these 
appointments. He ventured to say that 
no case had been made out for main- 
taining a different practice in Ireland 
from that which prevailed in England. 
The statement of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) that all 
the office rs of the Courts were near rela- 
tives of the Judges could only be de- 
scribed as an assertion characterized by 
all the exuberance of Hibernian fancy ; 
but he (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) would have no objection to a Pro- 
viso to the effect that these appoint- 
ments should be made by the Judges, 
subject to the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant. This would give a veto on 
any improper nomination. 

Mr. SHAW thought it would be 
much better and more likely to secure 
good men if neither the Judges nor the 
Lord Lieutenants were allowed this large 
and important privilege. Judges in 
Ireland were appointed from strong 
political partizans, and were subject to 
much criticism. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would be pressed to a division. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he had 
been Chairman of the Committee on 
Civil Departments, and the investigation 
into the Judicial establishments had 
been one of the most painful part of 
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their duties. The Committee had re- 
commended that a Commission should 
be appointed to inquire carefully into 
this branch of the subject. The tendency 
of the Judicial establishments was 
steadily to increase; it was extremely 
difficult to satisfy those connected with 
them that there was any cause for re- 
ducing the expenditure; and he aitri- 
buted this mainly to the fact that the 
patronage of the offices in these estab- 
lishments lay in irresponsible hands. 
To give the Lord Lieutenant a veto was 
a step in the right direction, but he did 
not think it was sufficient. 

Mr. GREGORY thought the Judges 
ought to have a voice in the selection of 
the officers of their Courts. He sup- 
ported, therefore, the proposal of the 
right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, that the appointments 
should be made by the Judges, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. LAW opposed the Amendment. 
He considered it desirable that the 
Judges should have the appointment of 
the officers with whom they would have 
to work, and with whom they were 
brought into daily contact. It must be 
remembered that the Bill provided for 
the complete re-organization of the Staff 
of the Irish Courts, and it would be the 
fault of the Treasury if there was a 
single officer in excess of the proper 
number necessary for the discharge of 
the duties. Those who were best qualified 
to form a correct judgment considered 
that the patronage ought to be given to 
the Judges, and it would, in his opi- 
nion, be a great mistake to vest the ap- 
pointments in a Minister of State. Not a 
single instance had been given of the 
abuse of Judicial patronage in Ireland, 
and there was no reason why there should 
be a different system there from that 
which existed in England. It could not 
be expected that the Lord Lieutenant 
himself would know who were the proper 
persons to appoint; he must in that re- 
spect be guided by others, and probably 
by the very Judges to whom the Govern- 
ment proposed to entrust the duty of 
making these appointments. He (Mr. 
Law) therefore asked the Committee to 
adopt the clause in the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY referred to a case 
in which a Judge appointed a cousin of 
his own to an important lucrative situa- 
tion, thus indicating the influence of re- 
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lationship in the bestowal of appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. BUTT, interrupting, said, he 
could assure the Committee that the hon. 
and learned Judge to whom the hon. 
Member alluded did not appoint his own 
cousin to the situation, and that the hon. 
Member was mistaken in the statement 
he had made. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Then, if he did 
not appoint his own cousin, he appointed 
the cousin of a brother Judge. He (Mr. 
Macartney) entertained a great respect 
for the Judges on the Irish Bench; but 
he did not like to see patronage placed 
in their hands which they might not in 
their distribution of it bestow on the 
persons best qualified to discharge the 
duties of the situations to which they 
were appointed. 

Mr. DUNBAR said, that the Judges 
had signed a memorial to the effect that 
they ought to be on the same footing as 
their English brethren. In his opinion, 
the patronage in question was very pro- 
perly vested in them. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT sup- 
ported the Amendment, and said it was 
the only patronage that was exercised 
without anyone being able to question 
it. Patronage should be in the hands 
of persons responsible to Parliament. It 
would be a good thing if the Judges had 
not as much patronage as they had at 
present, seeing that they were irrespon- 
sible as to its exercise. It would be 
difficult to alter that patronage; but 
now that they were discussing the ques- 
tion as to how the patronage was to be 
exercised, he certainly was in favour of 
leaving it in the hands of the Crown, 
where it would be best exercised. The 
Attorney General'ifor England “defended 
the appointments generally made by the 
Judges. There were no recent instances 
of bad appointments. The question was, 
whether the appointments should be in 
the hands of the President of Divisions, 
who knew what was wanted, or in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant, who gene- 
rally knew nothing of the duties re- 
quired to be performed ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he did not agree with the argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court). It was useless to talk of bad ap- 
pointments made in former days. Such 
assertions only exemplified what seemed 
to be the disposition of several hon. 
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Members in that House, whenever they 
got a chance, to attack the Judges. The 
proposal before the House was simply 
preventive of the proper principle— 
namely, that the patronage should be 
exercised by the persons most capable 
of judging of the qualities necessary for 
the office. That principle, it could beseen, 
had generally been carried out by the 
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Judges in England. His hon. Friend 


the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) had spoken sneeringly 
of the Judges as not free from the 
ordinary infirmities of human nature. 
But if the Judges were ordinary human, 
beings, they must desire, for their own) 
reputation and credit, though they! 
might from time to time appoint mem- 
bers of their own family, that the per- 
sons so appointed should be fit to dis- 
charge the duties. He put it to the 
Committee whether these appointments! 
ought not rather be in the hands of the 
Judges of the Division, who knew every- 
thing about the requirements necessary 
to fill them with efficiency, than that 
they should be made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who did not, and could not, 
know anything at all about them, and 
who would probably be influenced by. 
political considerations. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if they gave the 
patronage to the Presidents of the Four 
Courts, they would have a happy family 
party of relatives of the Judges, but if 
they gave it to the Lord Lieutenant 
they would get the ablest men appointed. 
He entertained great respect for those 
learned gentlemen ; but he would rather 
not see them vested with the power, 
and he should therefore support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Macartney). 

Carrain NOLAN said, the question 
was, whether this House would rather 
see the appointments to offices in the 
Courts of Law in the hands of two offi- 
cial persons, or in those of the Judges. 
The 14 or 15 learned gentlemen to whom 
it was proposed to give the patronage 
would have 14 or 15 times as many 
relatives as the Lord Lieutenant, and 
they certainly would not be so amenable 
to public opinion. He would cite a 
case of appointment of officers on the 
Staff of the Army. If the appointments 
were left in the hands of the officer in 
command of the Staff he might, as they 
fell vacant, fill the vacancies with his 
own relations, and it must be clear to 
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everyone that in 10 or 12 years the 
Staff of the British Army would be 
composed of the general officers’ rela- 
tions. 

Mr. BUTT, in opposing the Amend- 
ment, said, the Committee should be 
careful not to vest the power of appoint- 
ment to offices in the Courts of Law in 
the hands of persons who might exer- 
cise the patronage for political objects. 
He would mention, in illustration of his 
opinion, that a Member of that House 
who always supported the Government, 
and who, having a brother for whom he 
was desirous to obtain an appointment 
which had become vacant, hesitated as 
to the side on which he should give his 
vote when an important and close divi- 
sion was expected, but who, when im- 
portuned by the Government to give 
them his customary support, said— 
“What about the situation which I 
want for my brother?” The Govern- 
ment entered into his views, and gave 
to the hon. Member’s brother the coveted 
appointment, thus showing how political 
patronage was disposed of in filling up 
official appointments. He maintained 
that the Judges were the fittest persons 
to have the power of appointment, and 
he would refer to a recent instance in 
which the four Judges, though swearing 
in the person, declared that he was not 
fit for the office. He protested against 
making these appointments political and 
handing them over to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, to be pestered by recommendations 
of Members of Parliament. It was 
supposed in Ireland that Downing 
Street had got its name from the fre- 
quent visits of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing). He 
believed the Judges in Ireland had ex- 
ercised their patronage in the most 
honest, fair, and honourable manner. 

Mr. PARNELL expressed his sym- 
pathy with the Amendment and his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Macartney), who 
sought to throw the whole of the pa- 
tronage of the appointments into the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. Although 
the appointments by the Lord Lieute- 
nant to magistracies and to the Bench 
had not been all that they could wish, 
he was opposed to the creation of new 
vested interests appertaining to the 
Judges. He was in favour of open 
competition, and he submitted that the 
Government had not shown that appre- 
ciation of modern requirements which 
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might have been expected from them. 
It was said that special knowledge was 
required for appointments to the offices 
connected with the Law Courts. But 
how was it that persons without special 
knowledge were appointed to offices in 
the Army and Navy Departments or to 
the Civil Service of India? In the 
United States of America the offices 
were often filled by persons having no 
special qualification for them, but by 
political influence. That system pre- 
vailed long. He thought it was rather 
too late now to speak of special know- 
ledge. It was proposed to make the 
Trish Judicature Bill different in im- 
portant points of consideration from the 
English Judicature Bill. 

Mr. VERNER, referring to the pro- 
posal to give the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland a power to veto appointments 
made by the Judges, said, he was 
strongly opposed to any power of that 
kind being placed in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, his opinion being that 
the exercise of such a power would make 
matters worse than ever. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, there were some hon. 
Members in this House who, in reference 
to the patronage which Members of 
Parliament were supposed to have, 
claimed the right to dispose of it, and 
even for their own advantage. [‘‘ Name, 
name!’ }] He knew one hon, Gentleman 
who had expressed himself, as he 
thought, in that sense. The only sound 
system of appointment was open compe- 
tition. All other systems were variously 
injurious. The Bill proposed to give 
power to the Judge to fix the situations, 
and then to fill them up. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
if the hon. Member for Cavan referred 
to him (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) in the 
allusion he had made, he repudiated it. 
He had never been guilty of corruption. 
He was far above it. During his ab- 
sence from the House he understood 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick had said that there was an 
idea that Downing Street got its name 
from his frequent visits there. The fact 
was, that the only time he had gone to 
Downing Street since 1874 was in the 
qoneeny of the hon. and learned Mem- 

er. 

Mr. BUTT, in explanation of his 
visit to the Irish Office in company with 
the hon. Member for Cork, said, he in- 
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timated to the hon. Member on that 
occasion that perhaps his constituents 
might not like to hear that he had been 
to the Irish Office, and that he might 
not be quite safe in their hands. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING: I 
tell the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick that I am as safe, and perhaps 
safer, in the hands of my constituents 
than the hon. and learned Member is 
in those of his constituents. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 66; 
Noes 198: Majority 132.—(Div. List, 
No. 239.) 


On the Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locx- 
LEN, the following words were inserted 
in page 46, line 33, after “following :”— 

‘¢ All junior clerkships in the High Court of 
Justice shall be filled up by open competition. 
The Lord Chancellor shall, with the concurrence 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, make regu- 
lations as to the qualification of candidates and 
the subjects of examination.” 


Further Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 75 (Powers of Commissioners 
to administer oaths), struck out. 


Clauses 76 and 77 agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Clerks of Assize and Nisi 
Prius). 

On the Motion of Mr. Law, the fol- 
lowing Amendment was made:—In 
page 51, line 40, after ‘‘ circuit,” insert, 
‘‘and at winter assizes.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 79 (Solicitors and attorneys), 
agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Rules of Law to apply to 
inferior Courts). 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING (for 
Mr. Murruy,) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, at end of clause, to add the 
words— 

“ And Rules of Court as to pleading, practice, 
and procedure, empowered to be made by Order 
in Council as hereinbefore provided, shall be ap- 
plicable to Local Courts of Record in Ireland, 
or to such one or more of them, and to such ex- 


tent and in such manner only as said order may 
direct.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grisson) approved the 
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Amendment, which he said was ren- 
dered necessary by an omission in the 
first Common Law Protection Act. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 81 and 82 agreed to. 


Clause 83 (Saving as to Lord Chan- 
cellor). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 53, line 36, after ‘“ re- 
tained,’’ insert—‘‘ so that they shall in 
no case increase.”” He thought that the 
Lord Chancellor should not be allowed 
to increase salaries. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) pointed out 
that the Lord Chancellor could only act 
with the assent of the Treasury, which 
was a sufficient check on the abuse of 
the power. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GeneRAL for IrELanp, the following 
clauses were read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill :— 


(Provisions of 21 and 22 Vic. c. 27, and of 25 and 
26 Vic. c. 46, to apply to this Act.) 

‘* All the provisions with reference to the as- 
sessment of the amount of damages, or the trial 
of questions of fact by or before the High Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, which are contained in 
‘The Chancery Amendment Act, 1858,’ or 
‘The Chancery Regulation (Ireland) Act, 1862,’ 
shall apply to the assessment of damages and 
the determination of questions of fact by or be- 
fore the Chancery Division of the High Court 
as constituted by this Act, or any judge thereof, 
anything in this Act to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


(Powers of commissioners to administer oaths.) 


‘Every person who is or shall be authorised 
to administer oaths in any of the courts whose 
jurisdiction is hereby transferred to the High 
Court of Justice, shall be a commissioner to ad- 
minister oaths in all causes and matters whatso- 
ever which may, from time to time, be depend- 
ing in the said High Court or in the Court of 
Appeal: and every such commissioner, if a 
solicitor, is hereby authorised to exercise his 
functions as such commissioner in any part of 
Ireland without regard to any limit of place 
specified in his commission. And all answers, 
disclaimers, examinations, and affidavits in 
causes or matters depending in any of the courts 
whose jurisdiction is hereby transferred to the 
High Court of Justice or Court of Appeal, or in 
the said High Court of Justice or Court of Ap- 
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peal, andalsoacknowledgments required for the 
purpose of enrolling any deed in any of the said 
courts, or affidavits to memorials for the purpose 
of registering deeds in Ireland, shall and may 
be sworn abt taken in England or Scotland, or 
the Isle of Man, or the Channel Islands, or in 
any colony, island, plantation, or place under 
the dominion of Her Majesty in foreign parts, 
before any judge, court, no public, or person 
lawfully authorised to administer oaths in such 
country, colony, island, plantation, or place 
respectively, or before any of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls or Vice Consuls in any foreign parts 
out of Her Majesty’s dominions; and the judges 
and other officers of the several divisions of the 
said High Court or Court of Appeal, and also 
the registrar and other officers of the office for 
the Registry of Deeds in Ireland shall take judi- 
cial notice of the seal or signature, as the case 
may be, of any such court, judge, notary public, 
person, Consul, or Vice Consul attached, ap- 
pended, or subscribed to any such answers, dis- 
claimers, examinations, and affidavits, acknow- 
ledgments, memorials, or other documents to be 
used in the said High Court, or in any of the 
divisions thereof, or in the Court of Appeal, or 
in the office for the Registry of Deeds in Ire- 
land.” 





Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment, after Clause 18, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(Judges shall retire at the age of seventy.) 

** All judges of Supreme Court shall retire 
as soon as they have reached the age of seventy 
years.” 


He had heard the Bill described as a 
lawyers’ Bill; but his Amendment was 
more in the interest of the public than 
the Profession, and had for its object 
the increase of the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of justice. In putting the 
age at 70, he did not think the Govern- 
ment would object; for in a discussion a 
short time ago the Government fixed the 
age at which Army chaplains retired at 
60. There had been instances on the 
Irish Bench where, from physical weak- 
ness, the Judge could not sit after 12 
o’clock. He did not know the age of a 
single Judge now sitting, and therefore 
there could be no suspicion of political 
or other feeling. 


New Clause (Judges shall retire at 
the age of seventy,)—(Mr. Biggar, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. MOCARTHY DOWNING 
thought the Amendment was not in 





the best form which might be devised. 
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There were many men at 70 whose in- 
tellect and faculties were as clear as 
others at 50. At the same time, he 
thought some such limitation requisite, 
and that the power would be very pro- 
perly vested in the Lord Lieutenant. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) was happy to 
say that he believed there was hardly 
in Ireland a single Judge of the Superior 
Courts of the age of 70. Two of the 
Chief Judges were well under 50, so that 
was satisfactory if this clause should 
become law. But no arbitrary rule of 
the kind could be laid down, and, as 
had been said, some men broke down at 
40, and others had all the strength of 
their intellect beyond 70. The rule would 
also open up a long vista of pensions for 
retiring Judges—no unimportant consi- 
deration. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Amend- 
ment was a reasonable one. Surely 
when a man had filled the allotted space 
of most ordinary men—three-score years 
and ten—after good service to hiscountry, 
he should be allowed to retire. He be- 
lieved some limit ought to be put to the 
age of a Judge. [A laugh.] He did not 
mean the natural life of the man, but his 
official life. In various branches of the 
Public Service officers were forced to 
retire at an age earlier than this. Judges 
had been known to sit upon the Irish 
Bench after they were so deaf as to re- 
quire to have an answer repeated two 
or three times; and there were other 
eases of Judges exercising their functions 
years after they had become physically 
incapable of doing so properly. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN gave the 
clause a qualified support, and recom- 
mended the addition of words which 
would give the Lord Lieutenant for the 
time being power to extend the time for 
a Judge’s retirement beyond the age of 
70 years, if he thought the Judge in 
question still capable of efficiently per- 
forming his duties. A man’s brains 
were generally gone at 70, but there 
might be exceptions. Lord Campbell 
was a good Judge for 10 years after he 
attained his 70th year. There were, 

however, on the Bench at the present 
time Judges who, much as they were 
respected, had nevertheless outlived the 
vigour of their intellect. 

Mr. BIGGAR approved of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member. 
He was determined, however, to press 
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the clause now before the Committee to 
a division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 20; 
Noes 223: Majority 203.—(Div. List, 
No. 240.) 


Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the insertion of the following 
clause :— 

(Lord Lieutenant shall call on Judge in failing 
health to retire.) 

‘¢ As soon as a Judge becomes unfit to perform 
his duties from defective sight or hearing he 
shall be called upon by the Lord Lieutenant or 
Lord Justices to retire.” 


Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
could find no justification for such a 
clause. Ifa Judge should retain his 
seat after becoming blind or deaf, then 
it was a case for the House of Commons 
to decide, but it was monstrous to give 
such power to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gtsson) objected to the 
clause. It would be an invidious, an 
odious, task for the Lord Lieutenant or 
any other person to have cast upon him 
to measure the exact amount of infir- 
mity which should disqualify a Judge 
from performing his duties. It was a 
matter which ought to be left to the 
influence of public opinion, as expressed 
in the House of Commons. He must 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
his Motion, and leave the power to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the remedy 
would be arrived at in a roundabout 
way, and he would suggest that the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland might facilitate the matter by a 
proposal on Report to prevent a scandal 
which existed in Ireland, arising from 
incapacity, through bodily infirmity, of 
Judges to discharge their duties. 

Mr. BIGGAR expressed himself ready 
to withdraw the Amendment, but said 
that the continuance of blind and deaf 
Judges on the Irish Bench had been a 
grave scandal, as some had continued 
there merely for the sake of keeping 
political opponents off the Bench. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Taz CHAIRMAN ruled that the pro- 
posed new clause standing on the Notice 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Oavan (Mr. Biggar) and providing 
that all Election Petitions be tried by 
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three Judges, one from each of the 
Common Law Courts, was out of Order, 
as being inconsistent with Clause 41. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to know why 
the proposed new clause was out of 
Order? They desired to increase the 
number of Judges. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
clause was out of Order, inasmuch as 
Clause 41 incorporated the Elections 
Act of 1868, which provided that Elec- 
tion Petitions should be tried by one 
Judge. 

Mr. BIGGAR was proceeding to 
move Amendments to the Schedule, 
when—— 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, Debate stood adjourned till this 
day. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


And it being now Seven of the clock, 
House suspended its Sitting. 





House resumed its Sitting at Nine of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CRIMINAL LAW—PARDON OF THE 
FENIAN CONVICTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, in rising 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has come when Her Majesty’s gracious pardon 
may be advantageously extended tothe prisoners, 
whether convicted before the Civil Tribunals or 
by Courts Martial, who are and have been for 
many years undergoing punishment for offences 


arising out of insurrectionary movements con- 
nected with Ireland,” 


said, that as he had frequently addressed 
the House on this subject, it was only 
necessary for him to make a very brief 
statement on the present occasion, partly 
as an act of courtesy to the hon. Members 
who were present, and partly because of 
certain utterances which had recently 
proceeded from the Treasury Bench. In 


The Chairman 
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his judgment the continued incarceration 
of these political prisoners was not only 
a source of grave dissatisfaction, but of 
an disaffection amongst the pope of 

reland, and was also a source of sur- 
prise to many influential and respectable 
persons in this country who, after calm 
and impartial inquiry, failed to dis- 
cover any grounds of sound public 
policy to justify the detention of these 
prisoners. Last year it was his duty 
in connection with the hon. Member 
for Limerick, and the noble Lord the 
Member for the county of Clare (Lord 
Francis Conyngham), to forward a Me- 
morial to the Prime Minister in favour 
of an unconditional amnesty for these 
men, signed by 138 Members of Parli- 
ment, and the signatures would have 
been much more numerous had not many 
hon. Members been under the impression 
that most of the prisoners who were still 
detained were convicted of offences of a 
very aggravated nature. After the Me- 
morial had been forwarded, and had 
been favoured by a negative reply from 
the Home Secretary, he brought the 
subject before the House, and was sup- 

orted on that occasion by several Eng- 
ish Members, including two ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, who had not signed the Me- 
morial, their votes being gained because 
he was able to show to some extent that 
the prisoners had not committed offences 
of the aggravated character which those 
hon. Members had previously been led 
to believe was the cause of their punish- 
ment. But, before bringing the ques- 
tion under the notice of the House, he 
endeavoured to obtain the records of the 
proceedings before the court martial, and 
in the trials at Manchester, and the Go- 
vernment having declined to produce 
those records, they were no longer at 
liberty to found any argument upon the 
gravity of the offences. His observa- 
tions had reference to the prisoners, 
three of whom were convicted of offences 
against the Articles of War, and two of 
participation in the attack upon the 
prison van at Manchester, and the shoot- 
ing of Sergeant Brett. He did not go 
into the case of the sixth, because he 
was glad to remember that the Home 
Secretary stated that that case was under 
consideration of the Government, and he 
hoped that if not that at least at an 
early day the Home Secretary would be 
able to announce the release of Michael 
Davitt. The whole question involved 
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nothing more than the liberation of six 
individuals. Three of them had already 
suffered 11 years’ penal servitude for 
what were called military offences, but 
what he called political. He would not, 
however, quarrel with the term, but 
would ask the House to consider the 
provocation these men received, in the 
state of Ireland, the non-action of Par- 
liament, and the refusal for a long period 
to redress admitted grievances; and it 
should also be remembered that they 
were nothing more than the tools and 
instruments of a political organization. 
Then, he would ask whether they had 
not expiated whatever offence they were 
guilty of by 11 long years of imprison- 
ment? One of the three military pri- 
soners was Corporal Chambers, at whose 
trial by court martial Constable Talbot 
and other Government witnesses against 
the Fenian prisoners were examined for 
the purpose of establishing a connection 
between the acts of the accused and the 
Fenian Brotherhood. If these men were 
not political offenders, he wanted to know 
why the Government did not demand 
the extradition as ordinary criminals of 
the six others whe, last year, when the 
Prime Minister was coldly refusing to 
purchase a nation’s gratitude by releas- 
ing these men, were snatched out of the 
hands of their keepers in Western Aus- 
tralia and conveyed to America, and why 
they did not protest against their being 
received as political offenders? That 
circumstance went to show that, even in 
the secret consciousness of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, there must be an acknow- 
ledgment of the political character of the 
offences committed by these men. None 
of the prisoners for whom he pleaded 
took any part in the Clerkenwell ex- 
plosion ; and though he had heard hon. 
Members say that they would vote for the 
release of all the other prisoners, it was 
a fact that those who were concerned in 
that act had in the ordinary course of 
law, or by the clemency of the Crown, 
been liberated long ago. In the case of 
the Manchester prisoners, which was a 
strong one in their favour, it was not 
denied that the shooting of Sergeant 
Brett was not a deliberate act. An attack 
was made upon the prison van which 
contained two distinguished leaders of 
the Fenian movement, and a revolver 
which was fired into the lock of the van 
happened to shoot Sergeant Brett. 
Without attempting to dispute that the 
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offence was technically a capital one, he 
would point out that never was an 
offence of the same dimensions expa- 
tiated and avenged by the public law 
with greater severity. Three human 
lives had been sacrificed in consequence 
of the accidental shooting of Sergeant 
Brett, and six or seven men underwent 
five years’ penal servitude in connection 
with the same offence. He did not ask 
the House to pass any censure on the 
te of the court martial or the 

udges as to the sentences passed upon 
the prisoners, but the evidence in the 
case of the Manchester prisoners was in 
some respects of so incomplete and 
tainted a character, that one man who 
was sentenced to be executed was after- 
wards liberated, because the Govern- 
ment found that he had nothing to do 
with the transaction. Judged by the 
example of other nations the conduct of 
the British Government in the treatment 
of Irish political prisoners was without 
a parallel. The crisis in which France 
had recently been plunged did not pre- 
vent the President from releasing 800 
Communists, whose object had been to 
overturn the very foundations of society ; 
and immediately after the close of the 
Civil War in America, the cry of the 
Northern States was for an amnesty for 
the South, and not for revenge; and the 
subsequent policy of the American Go- 
vernment in the same direction had been 
universally recognized as wise and 
statesmanlike. If they really wished 
reconciliation, that was the way the 
Government should deal with the Irish 
people; but they had taken a course 
which tended to keep alive the strife of 
centuries, and to give point to a popular 
Irish ballad entitled Zhe Felons of our 
Land, in which occurs the line— 


“A felon’s cap’s the proudest crown an Irish 
head can wear.” 


They would not succeed in degrading 
those men in the eyes of their country- 
men any more than they succeeded in 
the same thing in 1848; and the visitor 
to Dublin would find in the centre of the 
greatest thoroughfare in the city the 
marble form of the gallant leader of the 
Irish people, William Smith O’Brien. 
These men were said to be not political 

risoners, but felons. The Treason Fe- 
ony Act had been the beginning of this 
notion, and how had it succeeded? The 
issue before the House was a very clear 
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and simple one. There were six men 
detained ; three for military offences, 
who had suffered 11 years; two for par- 
ticipation in the shooting of Sergeant 
Brett, and one had been convicted of a 
distinctly political offence on the charge 
of treason felony. He appealed to the 
Government once more to re-consider 
the whole subject of the Irish political 
prisoners, and see whether, so far from 
endangering the public peace by the 
liberation of those men, they would not 
rather stir the fountains of Irish grati- 
tude, and produce a general feeling of 
satisfaction in Ireland. Trusting that 
the answer of the Government would not 
admit of the reflection— 


‘* Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 
They never do forgive who do the wrong ”— 


he would conclude by moving the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 
Mason O’GORMAN, in rising to 
second the Motion, said, that after the 
very exhaustive speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) he had very few re- 
marks to make on that very important 
subject. He did not stand there for the 
purpose of palliating in the slightest 
degree the acts for which these men 
were confined in prison. He freely ac- 
knowledged that they had been guilty 
of the offences for which they had been 
punished. He was too well aware of 
the necessity of maintaining discipline 
to say one word in palliation of the 
crimes they had committed; but he was 
there, in his place, simply as a Member of 
Parliament, toaskthat honourable House, 
composed of the first Gentlemen in 
Europe, to take pity on these poor pri- 
soners. He asked no more, and had 
nothing to say in their defence. They 
had been condemned, and, he would 
acknowledge, righteously condemned. 
Was it intentional to still promote the 
imprisonment and punishment of those 
unfortunate people? He rather thought 
that the verdict of the House would be 
the reverse. He asked, therefore, for 
pity for these people, and he hoped that 
he should not be disappointed. But 
there was one point he would like to 
argue with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, and he took the op- 
portunity of acknowledging that no 
right hon. Member ever occupied that 
position at the Home Office who had 
done so much justice to it, or shown 
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more consideration for the just claims 
of those who were imprisoned. He 
rather thought, however, that, in the 
contest with respect to that question, 
the right hon. Gentleman had made a 
mistake—and he was not singular in it 
—for he had somewhat forgotten the 
history of his own country, in adopting 
the tactics used on a former occasion in 
reference to this subject. Other hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, who had 
stood up in former Sessions on the Con- 
servative side, had adopted the same 
principles and tactics as the right hon. 
Gentleman. He (Major O’Gorman) 
said this without meaning any disre- 
spect; but he begged most distinctly to 
declare to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to the House, and to that great 
country, which must be the judge of 
them all, that it was not correct to say 
that a man who had been guilty of vio- 
lence, such as it was acknowledged these 
men had committed, might not still be a 
political offender. He could prove that 
most of the great political men of the 
country for centuries back had been 
most violent political offenders, or most 
violent offenders; he would leave out 
the word ‘‘ political.”” Their policy was 
political, but they had used violence for 
the purpose of carrying their politics 
into effect. And he maintained that the 
right hon. Gentleman, and those who 
had preceded him, in considering that 
great subject, had been guilty of incor- 
recthess in saying that the offences 
these men had committed were simply 
the offences of vulgar murderers. If 
these men had been guilty simply of 
vulgar murder, then the history of Eng- 
land contained a great many very vul- 
gar murderers; very vulgar indeed. 
For he thought he could prove that the 
most celebrated politicians in English 
history were men who had made use of 
outrageous violence. He would begin 
at the very head of society. Richard IL., 
King of England, had been murdered 
by his own first cousin. He happened, 
unfortunately, to be in Ireland—that 
unfortunate country—when Bolingbroke 
set up the colours of rebellion in Eng- 
land. And when the unfortunate Richard 
landed, he was arrested and sat upon a 
wretched horse, and escorted up to Lon- 
don. He was the undoubted King of Eng- 
land; there was no doubt about it, no 
man could dispute it. He begged to lean 
on that question longer than he should 
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wish for the convenience of the House, 
in order distinctly to prove that political 
offenders had generally been guilty of 
the most violent offences. The King 
had been brought up to London; and 
was it necessary for him to go through 
and recapitulate the sufferings of that 
unfortunate King of England in that 
very town? No! He was certain that 
hon. Members all about him were too 
well acquainted with their own history. 
He had been murdered in that town, 
and his Crown had been put on the head 
of his murderer, Henry IV. And by 
the will of whom? By the will of 
those men who now wanted to prose- 
cute further the incarceration of these 
wretched Irishmen. [Laughter.] Well, 
if they denied their ancestry there 
was an end of it, and he was with 
them. Their King had been mur- 
dered by a rebel, and that rebel as- 
sumed the Crown and put it on his own 
brow. And he reigned, and his son 
reigned, and his grandson. And yet he 
had been guilty of the most utter vio- 
lence that any man could have been 
guilty of. Now, there was an instance 
which he thought to be true. He would 
go a little further. He would show 
them another royal rebel and regicide 
who had been distinctly rewarded by 
the great English people—Henry VIL., 
Sir Henry Tudor, a vulgar Welsh 
knight. He had been made Earl of 
Richmond by somebody, whom he 
knew not, and he did not care. He 
was only a bastard great-grandson of 
John of Gaunt. What did hedo? Let 
hon. Members remember their history. 
It was of great necessity to him in his 
present case. Richard III. was the un- 
doubted King of England. There was no 
mistake about it. But what did this 
regicide and rebel, backed by the people 
of England, do? He had raised the 
standard of rebellion, and in open battle 
defeated his own King, and they were 
told in Shakespeare, but nowhere else he 
was glad to say, that he had murdered 
him on the field of battle. That man, 
the vulgar Welsh murdering knight, 
had been made King of England. And 
yet that man was not only elected King, 
but they took the Crown off the head of 
the beautiful Princess Elizabeth, the 
only surviving daughter of Edward IV., 
who was made Queen Consort, though 
she was entitled to be Queen Regnant. 
That was the reward which was given 
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by the great people of England to the 
man who murdered their King, and who 
refused to allow his wife to be Queen of 
England, to which she was by right en- 
titled, while he had no more title to the 
Crown of England than he (Major 
O’Gorman) had. That beautiful Princess 
was the only surviving daughter of a 
man who had been King of England, 
and whose two sons, it was said, were 
murdered in the Tower, though he did 
not believe a word of it himself. Yet 
she was passed by, and, instead of being 
Queen Regnant, she became the Queen 
Consort of the rebel bastard, and no man 
in that House could deny it. He would 
now go a little further into the history 
of England. He did not want to detain 
the House long, and he was sure he 
might appeal with confidence to hon. 
Members whether he had ever been a 
bore in the House. [Cheers.] He was 
obliged to hon. Gentlemen for acquitting 
him of that at least by those cheers. 
He now came to a rebel who was not so 
distinguished a murderer as Henry VILI., 
he meant Cromwell. He murdered 
Charles I., and what became of him ? 
He died in his bed comfortably after- 
wards, the Ruler of his country. It was 
a small thing to say that they afterwards 
pulled up his poor remains and hung 
them in chains, but that was all vanity. 
He was a regicide; he was a most vio- 
lent politician, far more violent than 
those poor people who, after 10 or 12 
years’ imprisonment, they still wished 
to keep in prison—or rather they did not 
wish it, for he did not believe there was 
an hon. Member on the other side who 
desired to prolong their punishment. 
How could they with the history of 
Cromwell before them, who murdered 
his King and died comfortably in his 
bed? Could any one deny that? Not 
one. He was well known in England ; 
he was well known in Europe; and 
England was never so much respected 
as she was during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. So much for a violent politi- 
cian of former days, who made use of 
the most violent means to accomplish 
his ends. The greatest compliment ever 
paid to Cromwell was when Charles IT., 
the son of the man who was murdered 
by him, sent the son of the Earl of Cork 
to ask Cromwell to allow his daughter 
to be married to himself. If that was 
to be the reward of a regicide, let them 
open the prison doors to these poor 
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people at once. They must do it; they 
could not refuse it. To come further 
down to more modern history, there was 
one name which he thought would be 
remembered in England for many days, 
and if not in England, at least it would 
be remembered in every other country 
in the world—he referred to George 
Washington. He thought it would be 
admitted that that gentleman was rather 
a violent politician; yet he slept in an 
honoured grave. Nobody passed by his 
grave except in silence and in respect. 
That man, if he had failed, would have 
been treated asa rebel. He was sorry 
to hear his hon. and gallant Friend—if 
he would allow him to call him so— 
the Member for Brighton (General 
Shute) say last year that the Irish poli- 
tical prisoners should have been whipped 
at the cart’s tail. George Washington 
never whipped the Marquess of Corn- 
wallis when he had him in his hands. 
No, he treated him with respect, as one 
whom he had conquered in honourable 
warfare; and George Washington, the 
greatest rebel of modern times, now 
slept in an honoured grave. Was it 
necessary to recapitulate the story of 
Louis Napoleon, who went from this 
country to Boulogne and deliberately 
with a pistol shot a man in the ranks 
of the French Army? What was his 
reward? He was made Emperor of the 
French. What was he to say with 
respect to Count Andrassy? Thousands 
of pounds were offered for him dead or 
alive by the Emperor of Austria. He 
commanded the rebels of Hungary 
against their rightful King—not the 
Emperor of Austria, but the King of 
Hungary—and what became of him? 
Was he in gaol like those poor fellows, 
the Fenian prisoners? No; he was 
now Prime Minister of Austria and 
Hungary too. If he went back some 
thousands of years—[ Laughter, and ‘‘No, 
no!” }]—he observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, though not exactly impatient, 
rather implored him not—and he assured 
him it was not his intention to do so; 
but if he were to go back he should 
instance King Mithridates. He reigned 
for many years as King of Pontus, and 
he executed 80,000 men in one day. 
He might be considered a very violent 
politician, but no one dared to use 
violence towards him, and he reigned 
to the hour of his death very com- 
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fortably, and was never put in gaol at 
all. They sent Julius Cesar to attack 
him, but he was too late for old Mithri- 
dates. Then there was an officer of the 
name of Sylla, whom they all must have 
heard of. He put 5,000 men to death 
one day while he was eating his 
luncheon. Some one who heard the 
cries of the victims asked—‘‘ What are 
these cries?’’ ‘Qh,’ said he, ‘‘A few 
scoundrels whom I have ordered to be 
executed.” Yet Sylla was not only 
Dictator of Rome, but actually resigned 
that position in order that the people 
might try him if he was guilty of any 
crime, and they deliberately declared 
that he was not; and yet he was a most 
violent politician. He hoped with all 
this evidence he had convinced hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Were they pre- 
pared to go into the same Lobby with 
him, or to say ‘‘agreed?” If they 
were, he should not say another word. 
He never got up in that House without 
intending to win. He hated speaking; 
he detested it. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwickshire had asked 
him to go to Oxford to-morrow for some 
celebration or other. He gave him a 
half-promise to go, but when he was 
told that he should have to make at 
least three speeches he decidedly de- 
clined. Therefore, as he was not fond 
of speaking, if hon. Members only inti- 
mated that they were convinced by his 
arguments, he would sit down. In that 
House they were men, they were Gentle- 
men, they were Christians; he hoped 
they were all good fellows; and he 
asked—Was there any good fellow in 
that House who would deny liberation, 
after their long incarceration, to these 
poor men? He thought he had proved 
his case so far by the historical facts he 
had cited, but he should throw all 
those arguments overboard and go alto- 
gether on a new ground. He would 
rely altogether upon the kindliness and 
upon the good heart of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria to 
release these prisoners, and he was sure 
that if his request were conveyed to 
her she would release them. He re- 
membered long ago, when he was a 
young man, when she came to the 
Throne—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and gallant Member that the in- 
troduction of Her Majesty’s name into 
the debate is out of Order. 
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Masor O’GORMAN said, he. did not 
intend to violate the Rules of the House, 
but merely to mention a circumstance 
that came under his personal observa- 
tion in 1874, and which he thought he 
was entitled to refer to. After the 
Session of that year, the first Session he 
had spent in that House, he returned 
to Ireland, and one day, when sitting in 
his room, a knock came tothe door. He 
answered the knock himself, and found 
outside the door a man, poorly, but re- 
spectably, dressed. He asked him what 
his business was, and the man said— 
‘“‘Tn the month of May last my wife had 
three children at a birth, and I wrote 
immediately to the Palace asking for 
the usual sum which is given to poor 
people on those occasions.”  [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’’] He said he received an answer 
from General Sir Thomas Biddulph ask- 
ing for particulars. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am very unwilling 
to interrupt the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber; but I fail to see the connection 
which the observations he is now 
making have with the subject before 
the House. 

Masor O’GORMAN begged pardon ; 
he was sorry he could not give the 
anecdote which the Speaker had ruled 
to be out of Order, as he thought it one 
of his strongest arguments. He hoped 
the Government would not advise Her 
Majesty at all; but would leave this act 
of leniency to the exercise of her un- 
doubted Prerogative. [‘‘Order!”] He 
was in Order, at all events in speaking 
of the Prerogative of the Queen. If the 
Government would only consent to sus- 
pend their advice, not for one day, but 
for one hour, he was convinced of the 
success of the Motion. The Prerogative 
of mercy was a grand Prerogative. If 
they were told the King of Sparta, 
Agesilaus, suspended the law of his 
country for one day, let the Ministers of 
England suspend their advice for one 
hour, and he had no doubt that the 
Royal Prerogative would be graciously 
exercised. Let Her Majesty exercise 
her Royal Prerogative and all would be 
well, for were they not told that— 

‘‘ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The thronéd monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and Majesty, 
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Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above the sceptred sway, 
It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 
It isan attribute to God himself; 
es — power doth then show likest 
8 

‘When mercy seasons justice. . . . . 
Though justice be thy plea consider this— 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to 

render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the time has 
come when Her Majesty’s gracious pardon may 
be advantageously extended to the prisoners, 
whether convicted before the Civil Tribunals or 
by Courts Martial, who are and have been for 
many years undergoing punishment for offences 
arising out of insurrectionary movements con- 
nectec. with Ireland,’”’—(Mr. 0’ Connor Power,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. PEASE defended those who were 
favourable to the liberation of the Irish 
political prisoners, from the charge which 
had been brought against them of being 
actuated more by sentiment, than by a 
just and fair consideration of the circum- 
stances of their case. He held that it 
was by a sound judgment those hon. 
Gentlemen were guided who had now 
memorialized for the release of the pri- 
soners. Had he (Mr. Pease), for one, 
been asked to sign that Memorial some 
years ago, he certainly should have de- 
clined. He had felt it a very painful 
duty to support by his vote those Coercion 
Acts which had been brought in and con- 
tinued by successive Governments, be- 
cause he regarded it as a public duty to 
guard against all assailants the integrity 
of the Empire and the securities for the 
peace and well-being of Ireland. But 
there were no such dangers to be guarded 
against now. As regarded the prisoners, 
there were now only six of them to be 
dealt with; two of them were connected 
with the Manchester outrage, three were 
military prisoners, and the other had 
been convicted of a distinctly political 
offence, described as treason - felony. 
Now, what had brought these men into 
contact with rebellion? On the other 
side of the Atlantic there had been a 
9 and sanguinary war, which 

rought into existence, as was the rule 
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with wars, a number of mere soldiers of 
fortune. Peace found these men with- 
out employment, and Ireland in a state 
of chronic disaffection, and they fomented 
the disaffection that existed and joined 
in the rebellion that followed. From 
the fertile seed-plot of the American war 
had been spread the germs of much 
lawlessness and violence, both in Ireland 
and in America. In the latter country 
it might be long ere the effects ceased 
to be seen. In Ireland the danger, they 
trusted, was overpast. The measures 
passed by Parliament had succeeded in 
removing much disaffection from Ire- 
land, and that country was now in a 
much improved state compared with its 
condition 10 years ago. When these 
prisoners were tried crimes of all kinds 
were rife; now prisons were empty, 
workhouses were being closed, agrarian 
crime had almost ceased, and the Judges 
of the land were passing from circuit to 
circuit without finding any offenders to 
be tried. The country was in a state of 
alarm, and Government required to put 
forth a strong unfaltering hand when 
those prisoners were sent to gaol; but 
now they could afford to look back on the 
circumstances of that time, and make 
allowance for whatever tended in the 
past to lead them into rebellion. He 
had always thought, and he believed 
hon. Members who had investigated the 
circumstances would agree with him, 
that there was some contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the Executive Go- 
vernment. The authorities well knew, 
from telegrams they had received from 
Ireland, that a rescue at Manchester was 
in contemplation, and yet they permitted 
certain prisoners, the object of the con- 
templated rescue, to be accompanied 
only by two or three policemen through 
a crowd of on-lookers actuated by tre- 
mendous excitement. For the outrage 
that followed under these circumstances, 
moreover, three men had been hanged, 
while five or six others had undergone 
long periods of imprisonment, because 
of being technically implicated in the 
crime for which others had suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. He could 
not fail to draw a distinction between 
the crime which was perpetrated under 
the political circumstances to which he 
adverted, and the deliberately planned 
assassinations which were +he subject of 
discussion in that House the other day. 
when discussing the question of the pro- 
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sed abolition of capital punishments, 
Fre, for one, believed that from the num- 
ber of shots that were fired, had murder 
been contemplated, these would have 
been more effectual. 4 Oh, oh!”’] Such 
was his view. According to the evidence 
there were 20 to 30 men armed with 
loaded revolvers, and yet Sergeant Brett 
was shot unintentionally, in the course 
of an illegal attempt to effect a rescue. 
Then, again, the crime charged against 
one of the military prisoners was that of 
failing to give information of the con- 
templated rescue. That was, he admitted, 
an offence that called for punishment, 
On whom were they to rely, if not on the 
non-commissioned officers? But let it 
not be forgotten that that man bore a 
good character for 10 years’ exemplary 
conduct—a circumstance invariably taken 
into account in estimating the severity 
of punishment due to crime; and then 
let hon. Members consider whether, after 
the long period of incarceration that 
man had undergone, it was not now a 
favourable time for inquiring how much 
longer for such an offence was imprison- 
ment to be continued? Would not the 
country be as safe if the punishment 
were now remitted, as by its continu- 
ance? Were the Representatives of the 
people to say that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the national safety and welfare 
that these men—some of them yet young 
men—must be kept in prison during 
the whole period of their natural lives? 
There was nothing derogatory to the 
power and dignity of the Government in 
giving a negative answer to this inquiry. 
Allusion had been made to certain men 
who had escaped. Had any steps been 
taken for the recovery of these men? 
He fancied the Government never wished 
to see them again. Well, they had had 
a real rebellion some years ago in Ire- 
land, headed by a Gentleman who sat 
for many years in that House, and was 
highly respected by all who knew him— 
he alluded to Mr. Smith O’Brien. He 
was taken while in arms, holding a cot- 
tage for some hours against the Queen’s 
soldiers; and, in that extreme case, 
when the offender was actually convicted 
of treason, and formally sentenced to be 
hung, drawn, and quartered, the dread 
sentence was afterwards commuted to 14 
years’ banishment, and was afterwards 
again commuted, and Mr. Smith O’Brien 
was brought home to hiscountry. Had 
any of the men whose fate was now be- 
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fore the House of Commons been guilty 
of as great a crime as Mr. Smith O’Brien? 
He had signed the roll of Parliament, 
had taken the oath of allegiance, was in 
the Queen’s commission of the peace, 
and yet it was felt consistent with 
public safety to commute his punish- 
ment twice after he had been sentenced 
to death, and had been transported to 
mark the turpitude of his crime. He (Mr. 
Pease) confidently submitted that the 
political prisoners now under considera- 
tion ought not to be treated with greater 
harshness. They had offended, in igno- 
rance, and under great temptation, and 
sinister and powerful influences. They 
had already suffered sufficiently to deter 
others; and he, therefore, trusted the 
House would pass the Resolution before 
it, and show the country to be as gene- 
rous as it was great; by allowing those 
men to be released on their parole they 
would earn the gratitude of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
Executive Government of any country 
had laid upon it a most solemn, respon- 
sible, and difficult task when it came to 
deal with crimes such as those which 
had been committed by men in the posi- 
tion of those whose pardon was now 
asked by the hon. Member who had 
brought the Motion before the House. 
He could not enter upon a discussion of 
the question under consideration without 
remarking upon two of the speeches 
which had been delivered, and which 
were calculated to check any inclination 
to mercy that might otherwise have ex- 
isted. The whole circumstances were 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, which had to pay regard to matters 
unknown to the House, and which were 
naturally outside its cognizance. He 
had listened with amazement to the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). The hon. Mem- 
ber said he did not palliate or extenuate 
the crime that was committed at Man- 
chester, but that was what he had done. 
He had reduced a crime of outrageous 
murder—[‘‘ No, no!” ]—a crime of out- 
rageous murder, committed in a peace- 
able community, to a light offence, and 
he had charged the executive of Man- 
chester with a want of faith in the loy- 
alty and peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants of that town. He had also 
told the House that there was no inten- 
tion of making the attack with a view 
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of taking lives; but he had admitted 
that no less than 40 shots were fired by 
men who, if unaccustomed to the use of 
arms, were regardless of the conse- 
quences. The men who made that 
attack were prepared to do any deed of 
violence in order to rescue the prisoners 
from the van. They did not care what 
blood was shed in the attempt to release 
those prisoners, and the hon. Member 
for South Durham had extenuated the 
crime, and spoken of it as a light 
offence. He (Mr. Hardy) hoped that in 
this country we should always be able 
to trust to the peaceable conduct of the 
people without having to resort to mili- 
tary force or violent means, and that we 
should not require to have our prison 
vans guarded by soldiers or great masses 
of policemen. But what were the cir- 
cumstances of the case? It must not 
be forgotten that the men in whose 
behalf this murderous offence was com- 
mitted had not been convicted, but were 
prisoners who could look forward to a 
fair trial. It was not a case occurring 
under a despotic Government, where a 
man had no such chance of a fair trial. 
The prisoners in this case were under 
remand, having thé opportunity of a fair 
trial before them; and yet, under these 
circumstances, the House was asked to 
treat it as a light offence, attempting 
and taking the lives of public officers to 
rescue prisoners who might have been 
perfectly innocent for aught anyone 
knew, for they might have been acquitted 
on the merits; and yet they were told 
that what these criminals were now un- 
dergoing sentence for was not a crime 
to be visited by the severest punishment. 
The hon. Member opposite had said the 
question before the House was, whether 
the country would be safe if those men 
were let out of prison? Why, if we 
were to empty our gaols to-morrow, the 
country would be safe; but he (Mr. 
Hardy) had yet to learn that that was 
the principle on which crimes were to be 


‘punished in this country, and the secu- 


rity of its peaceable inhabitants was to 
be ensured. It was necessary to show 
that such crimes could not be committed, 
and that our laws were not to be violated 
with impunity. The hon. Member op- 
posite had called this a technical crime 
of murder; but was that borne out by 
the circumstances of the case? It so 
happened that this offence was com- 
mitted when he (Mr, Hardy) was at the 
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Home Office, and he could remember 
something of what was taking place at 
that time. Perhaps, when the secret his- 
tory of the period in which the crimes 
immediately connected with the question 
under consideration came to be written, 
it would be known that the conspiracy 
had ramifications extending far beyond 
anything that had been brought to light 
in course of the investigations that had 
led to the convictions of the men now in 
prison, and, further, that crimes of the 
most serious character would have been 
committed but for the prompt action of 
the Executive. Hon. Members spoke 
lightly of what was occurring in these 
times ; but it must be remembered that 
it was only a part of the outcome of a 
deliberate conspiracy which was not 
confined to Manchester, but extended to 
other parts of the country, and he main- 
tained that the circumstances were such 
as fully to justify the Executive in treat- 
ing the crime as they did. It was not 
a question of vengeance, but a question 
of treating the prisoners so as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such crimes here- 
after. It was a question also of confi- 
dence in the Executive ; and he hoped 
the time would not come at which the 
House would fail to rely upon the Execu- 
tive, either to exercise the Prerogative 
of mercy, or to carry out the law to its 
full extent. Formerly men whose death 
sentences had been commuted for penal 
servitude were set at liberty after a 
fixed period of 12 years; but it was 
thought that cases differed so much in 
their character and in their effect upon 
the population that it was better to leave 
it to the Executive to determine at what 
time the convict should be released. 
This was one of the most remarkable 
Motions ever submitted to the House; 
it was not an Address to the Crown 
praying for the exercise of mercy, but 
it was to be an expression of opinion by 
the House, without any knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case, and of 
what might have been occurring at the 
time in any part of the country, which 
was known to the Government and was 
not known to the House. Upon a mere 
outside view of these transactions the 
House was to express an opinion that 
the time had come when Her Majesty’s 
most gracious pardon ought to be ex- 
tended to those prisoners. This was an 
unconstitutional Motion. [Cheers and 
“No, no!”] It was an expression of 
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opinion, and not an appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prerogative. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order, . and 
asked, whether a Motion which the 
Speaker, in the exercise of his discre- 
tion, had allowed to appear on the 
Notice Paper, could properly be de- 
scribed as unconstitutional ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
he should not, by that expression of 
opinion, raise a question of Order. He 
was not aware that it was the province 
of the Speaker to decide upon Notices 
of Motion, whether they were Constitu- 
tional or not. The Speaker was to say 
not what was Constitutional, but only 
what was proper in that House. In 
describing the Motion as unconstitu- 
tional, he (Mr. Hardy) did not mean 
that it was improper in the sense of 
being rebellious; but that it indicated a 
wrong mode of taking up the question, 
for if it was to be taken up at all, it 
ought to be in the form of an Address 
to the Crown. If the Motion had merely 
invited Her Majesty to exercise Her Pre- 
rogative of mercy, he would not take ex- 
ception to the form of it; but it was an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the duty of Her 
Majesty ; and it was therefore contrary to 
the principles upon which they acted in 
that House. Much had been said that 
was not calculated to induce the House 
to pass the Motion, dealing with its sub- 
stance rather than its form. The hon. 
Gentleman the Mover had, as on former 
occasions, endeavoured to vindicate what 
had occurred. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Seconder claimed the 
pity of the House, and that was per- 
fectly legitimate ; but it was not a judi- 
cious course to hold up the objects of 
that pity to approval rather than con- 
demnation. It was stated that they were 
precluded from discussing the character 
of the crimes, because the Government 
had not produced Reports of the trials. 
There were no authentic notes of such 
trials as that at Manchester except the 
notes of the Judge, which were some- 
times submitted to the Secretary of State, 
if he desired to have them: there were 
no official notes which could be laid 
before the House; but the records of a 
court martial could be obtained for 
three years, on a small payment by 
the accused, or by anyone on his be- 
half. After the lapse of 10 years, he 
had been asked to print those of the 
court martials, and he had declined. It 
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was only under the most exceptional 
circumstances, that the proceedings of 
a court martial were laid before the 
House. But, suppose such records 
could be produced, were they to re- 
try the case upon them without seeing 
the witnesses? That would be a most 
unusual proceeding, only to be re- 
sorted to when there was some suggestion 
of corruption or impropriety in the trial. 
We must leave the tribunals to try these 
cases and judge for themselves; and 
that being so, they could look only at 
the verdicts and sentences. Inthe Man- 
chester case the sentence was death; in 
the court martial, the sentence was death 
in one case, and penal servitude in the 
other two. In the latter cases it was 
admitted that the offence was of a serious 
military character. There could not be 
amore grave offence in a soldier than 
not disclosing a mutiny of which he 
had knowledge, which meant practi- 
cally being parties to mutiny in the 
Army, which was bound, not only by 
the ordinary ties of citizenship, but by 
special oaths of allegiance. Non-com- 
missioned officers were placed in a posi- 
tion of extreme responsibility ; they had 
charge of the privates of a regiment, 
and if they conspired with them to 
mutiny, where would this country be ? 
It had been suggested that soldiers 
should have been sent to protect the 
prison van; butif sergeants and privates 
were to be in a conspiracy to mutiny, 
what security should we have from 
such protectors? The offence was of 
the gravest character; but it was not 
under all circumstances to be punished 
to the extreme jlimit; but the course 
taken by the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. 'Cnmuae Power) was not the way 
to lead to mercy being extended. Gra- 
titude had been talked of; but the gra- 
titude of the released Fenians did not 
lead him to conclude that gratitude in- 
evitably followed from pardon. In the 
United States the released Fenians had 
not scrupled to suggest what they 
called ‘‘skirmishing”’ against this coun- 
try, and even the revengeful murder, 
not of those who had wronged them, 
but of anyone selected in order to affect 
the mind of the country, with the ob- 
ject of showing that it was not safe to 
punish “gentlemen” who called them- 
selves ‘‘political prisoners.” The hon. 
Member for Mayo had argued the ques- 
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tion in a manner which did not indicate 
that he would be likely to show gratitude 
for mercy; he made a demand as of 
right, and he put forward Mr. Smith 
O’Brien as one sacrificed in a noble. 
cause, and had referred to the statue 
raised to him in terms of eulogy and 
admiration. Far be it from him to ex- 
press an opinion upon the conduct of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien. In the early life of 
that gentleman, he (Mr. Hardy) had 
the pleasure of meeting him on more 
than one occasion, and the first time 
he met him that gentleman sat on 
the Conservative side of the House; 
and he remembered that when he sat 
next him at dinner on one occasion, he 
thought he held some extraordinary 
opinions, which might ultimately lead 
him into difficulties. The host said that 
he had often told him that he would be 
tried for high treason and executed, and 
he added that it was on account of the 
extreme vanity of the man and the ex- 
treme wildness of his opinions. It was 
a curious circumstance that the host 
who was a very eminent lawyer, a man 


‘who had risen to great distinction in 


his Profession, and who had been very 
intimate with Mr. Smith O’Brien, had 
thus foreseen his career. He had no 
desire to say a word against Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, but he would say that when a 
statue had been raised in Ireland to him, 
and he was held up as an example to be 
followed, it could not be expected that 
the pardon of these men would be looked 
upon as an act of mercy on the part of 
this country, but it would rather be re- 
garded as a right which was demanded 
for men who had done no wrong. If Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, who was a traitor, was 
held up to admiration, it was absurd to say 
that the pardon of these men would be 
regarded as an act of mercy on the part 
of this country; it would be looked upon 
as an act of contrition and remorse. He 
was far from saying he would not be a 
party to the remission of sentences upon 
men who had been convicted of crimes 
like these when the proper time had 
arrived; but if the remission were to be 
put forward as an act of repentance and 
remorse for what had been done in the 
course of justice, to the last moment of 
his life, in whatever position he were, 
whether seated on the Government or 
the Opposition Bench, he would resist 
a remission upon such grounds, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 


had not asked for any remission of 
punishment on any such grounds. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was glad to hear it. The hon. Member 
had spoken of the example of other 
nations; but if these crimes had been 
committed in any other country, the 
hon. Member would never have had to 
ask for the pardon of the offenders, be- 
cause they would have been shot in the 
first instance. Look what was done to 
the military prisoners of other countries. 
There were no open trials, no parade, no 
records kept; but the men guilty of these 
crimes would never have the opportunity 
of being pardoned, because they would 
have been immediately shot, as having 
been guilty of one of the worst crimes 
against the military laws of their coun- 
try. He would venture to ask the House 
to look upon this question in the only 
safe way in which it could be regarded. 
The Government had a fair right to put 
common confidence in the Executive. 
In this country there was no desire for 
cruel punishments, or that they should 
be extended beyond the necessity of the 
case. He would admit that this ques- 
tion came very near the hearts of a 
great many of the Irish people; but 
they were not the Irish nation, and the 
Irish nation was not the whole people of 
the Empire. This was an Empire and not 
an aggregate of separate Kingdoms, and 
the Government had to consider the in- 
terests of the whole of this great Empire. 
It was also a free Empire. Every man 
who was wronged had an opportunity 
of bringing his wrong to light, and there 
was no man who suffered an injury who 
had not an opportunity of obtaining re- 
dress in a constitutional manner. There- 
fore, the man who took up arms had to 
vindicate himself from a charge of the 
deepest dye. Where there was no ne- 
cessity—not even an excuse—for shed- 
ding blood, the man who raised his arm 
to shed blood committed a crime; and for 
that crime the country had a right to 
demand, he would not say vengeance, 
but the utmost punishment the law al- 
lowed. Much more when men who had 
taken upon themselves the character of 
defenders of the country violated the 
oaths they had taken and conspired to 
destroy the country, no punishment could 
be inflicted upon them which they did 
not deserve; and it was only when the 
Executive, looking at all the circum- 
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stances of the case, saw that the time 
had arrived when, without injury to the 
country and the people at large, these 
men might be pardoned, that they could 
be released. Until that time arrived 
there ought to be no interference with 
the Government in its advice as to the 
exercise of the Prerogative of the Crown. 

Mr. BUTT wished to say, as one deeply 
interested in the welfare of the people of 
Treland, that this was a question in which 
that people felt a very great interest. 
The question now before the House was 
one which could not be overlooked, and 
he deeply regretted the passion displayed 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy). It would be regarded 
as the exasperation of a refusal which, 
if made at all, ought to be made with 
judicial temper, and it breathed a spirit 
of vengeance rather than the cool and 
deliberate judgment of a Minister of 
State dealing with an event which oc- 
curred 10 years ago. What did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by punish- 
ment being due to those who sought 
redress for real or imaginary wrongs? 
It was unnecessary to discuss on the 
present occasion the propriety of pardon- 
ing the Fenian leaders, because they 
were all pardoned and set free; and 
what the House had to determine, and 
what they were considering, was, whe- 
ther they were to prolong the exaspera- 
tion and ill-feeling, and undo the good 
effected by the release of the leaders for 
the sake of keeping the six miserable 
prisoners in gaol, for in any other coun- 
try they would have been shot? He 
denied that this was an unconstitutional 
Motion affecting the Crown. The un- 
constitutional language of which the 
right hon. Gentleman complained did 
not come from the Opposition side of the 
House, but from the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, when he said that the 
House had no right to advise the Queen 
on any matter affecting the peace of the 
country and the dignity of the Crown. 
He maintained that the House had a 
right to record its opinion in a Resolu- 
tion. He had before him the report of 
the trial of the prisoners charged with 
the murder of Sergeant Brett at Man- 
chester, but he would first advert to the 
case of Davitt, who was tried under the 
Treason. Felony Act for conspiring to 
depose the Queen. No act of violence 
was charged against him, but he was 
convicted of having supplied arms to 
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Fenian prisoners with the knowledge 
that they would be used in the Fenian 
rebellion. On what grounds was this 
man detained when the Government had 
released all the rest? The Prime Mini- 
ster, when in that House, said that he 
and a prisoner named Wilson were tried 
together—that Wilson was sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude and Davitt 
- to a longer term; and that as Wilson 
had served out his term, it would be re- 
versing the sentence of the Judge to 
liberate Davitt at the same time. That 
time had, however, now passed, and 
after releasing O’Donovan Rossa and 
the other men who had planned the con- 
spiracy, what reason could there be for 
detaining one who had only played a 
subordinate part in it? The remaining 
prisoners were the two men charged 
with complicity in the attack upon the 
prison van, in which Sergeant Brett was 
killed. One of those men, Shore, was 
convicted at Manchester, but how? 
Five men were altogether put on their 
trial and convicted. Three of them 
were executed, but the fourth, Maguire, 
a Royal Marine, after being convicted 
by the jury, with the full approval of 
the Judge, was proved two days after- 
wards to have been not near the place 
at all. The verdict was utterly false, 
and the man got a free pardon. The 
remaining prisoner had also been par- 
doned, on the ground that the witnesses 
had been mistaken in deposing that he 
had had a pistol in hishand. It was the 
first time life had been taken when the 
verdict as to the others had been shown 
to be so erroneous. This was a case of 
technical murder—a case of constructive 
murder. No man would pretend to say 
that Condon had a hand in firing the 
shot. With reference to the prisoner 
Condon, he submitted that the evidence 
against him amounted to this and this 
only—that he was guilty of participating 
in a riot. When the question was before 
the House four years ago the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
said that when Ireland became tranquil, 
he would regard it as his duty to take 
the case of the prisoners, whose cause 
he pleaded that night, into considera- 
tion. He ought to add that the right 
hon. Gentleman guarded himself against 
misconception by saying that those pri- 
soners who had been guilty of violence 
should be regarded as political prisoners. 
The question was, whether these men 
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were political prisoners. He did not 
care to answer that question; but he 
would ask, if 40 or 50 people had been 
arrested and charged with the murder 
of Sergeant Brett, would the English 
people allow them, according to a tech- 
nical rule of law, to be executed? They 
were not murderers, except by a tech- 
nical rule of law. When it was said 
that they were murderers, he would be 
glad to know what was meant. He 
contended that it was not assassination, 
but constructive murder, into which any 
man might be drawn, just as in the 
ease of rescue of a poacher from arrest. 
Was it, then, unreasonable that they 
should ask now, in the common interest 
of humanity, that this young man, only 
18 or 19 years of age, who was con- 
victed in such a manner, and who had 
been in prison for 10 or 11 years, should 
be liberated. Had he not, by the eclipse 
of his young life for 11 years, suffi- 
ciently vindicated the crime of which he 
was so found guilty? Was there any 
English Gentleman who wished to pro- 
long that term, because he had been guilty 
of indiscretion in joining that crowd? 
If he were not released now, after 11 
years’ imprisonment, when would he be 
released? Having gone through that 
case, he came next to that of the military 
prisoners; but surely their case was 
not devoid of consideration, which ought 
to weigh with the House. Were there 
in the great American War no prisoners 
taken by the Federals from the Con- 
federate Army, and from the Federals 
by the Confederate? And how leniently, 
he asked them to remember, were those 
prisoners treated. Let them also look 
at those who took part in the Canadian 
insurrection. The Government put a 
price upon the head of Papineau and re- 
called him to be Prime Minister. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken mys- 
teriously of what was passing in his 
country, and of secret reasons which 
justified the further detention of these 
men. If there were any, if anything 
was passing in Ireland, the House had 
a right to know it, and what they were. 
They ought to know the facts, and he 
protested against insinuations of secret 
reasons — that was not the principle 
which should guide their actions. There 
remained but three military prisoners, 
and he thought the time had at length 
come when their case should be with 
equal propriety leniently dealt with. 
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Those men, it was true, had taken the 
oath of allegiance, but there was not 
a single charge against them. They 
had not violated by a single act any 
engagement which they had previously 
entered into. He considered and be- 
lieved that the detention of these men 
in prison was doing more mischief in 
Ireland than any other cause. If indis- 
creet speeches were made in Ireland 
where was the justification for them? 
If they released these men there would 
be no justification. The detention of 
them in prison created sympathy for 
them, and that again created sympathy 
for thecrime. If theyliberated these men 
they would do that which would affect the 
hearts and feelingsofthe people of Ireland. 
Speaking from his own knowledge, he 
could state that there was no subject on 
which the great mass of the Irish people 
felt more strongly than in regard to the 
release of those men; and he said that 
the continued incarceration of those six 
men had really marred the effect of the 
wise and statesmanlike act of liberating 
the other prisoners. The leaders had all 
been pardoned, while those six men, and 
those six only, were kept in custody ; and 
he had never heard violent language used 
at public meetings in Ireland—and he 
always heard it with regret—without 
observing that those who uttered it in- 
variably fastened on the detention of 
those men as the justification for their 
denunciations. Again, what discussions 
had they not had in that House about 
the treatment of their convict prisoners 
in consequence of the retention of those 
five or six men in prison? He did not 
think it was worthy of the Ministers of 
the Crown, he did not think it was 
worthy of a great Sovereign—and he 
said this with all loyalty to his Queen— 
that those men should be kept longer in 
confinement, thus causing exasperation 
to rankle in the hearts of a people dis- 
posed to be loyal if only fair play and 
justice were shown to them. [ Laughter. ] 
The hon. Gentleman who laughed, if he 
got up and answered him (Mr. Butt) 
would probably show that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of everything about Ire- 
land. He had himself always argued 
that question as if he were an English- 
man, and if he were charged as an Eng- 
lishman with any responsibility, he 
should feel it to be the best for England 
as well as for Ireland, that the imprison- 
ment of those men should terminate, and 
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that the gracious act previously done by 
the release of the other prisoners should 
now be made complete. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken (Mr. Butt), that 
every hon. Member of that House had 
a right to express an opinion on that 
matter, and because he did so, must pro- 
test against the slaughter of Sergeant 
Brett being described as a technical 
murder. 

Mr. BUTT denied having called it 
a technical murder. What he had said 
was, that those who had nothing to do 
with the murder, but who had only be- 
longed to the party, were only techni- 
cally and constructively guilty of it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
tested against the assertion that any- 
body who had to do with the murder 
of Sergeant Brett was only technically 
implicated in it. What were the circum- 
stances which occurred on the 18th of 
September, 1867, at Manchester? When 
that outrage was committed a man 
named Kelly and another man named 
Deasy, who were suspected of taking 
some part in the Fenian conspiracy, 
were charged before a magistrate, and 
two officers were in Court, ready to de- 
pose to the accused having had some 
hand in that conspiracy, and had a 
warrant for their apprehension. After 
hearing a certain amount of evidence 
the magistrate deemed it his duty to 
remand those men to prison in order 
that further inquiry should be made. 
Thereupon, they were placed in the 
prison van. Hon. Members would know 
exactly the construction of such a van. 
The hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) had said there was negli- 
gence on the part of the police. What 
were the facts? There was some notion 
that there might be some attempt at a 
rescue. Whereas usually the van was 
under the conduct of a policeman who 
guided the horses, while another took 
charge of it behind, in that particular 
case there were seven policemen in front 
and four followed the van in a cab. 
When the van emerged from under a 
railway arch, about half-a-mile from 
Bellevue, a large number of persons 
were seen upon some vacant ground, 
slightly elevated above the road. They 
were armed with revolvers, and had 
evidently been waiting for the approach 
of the van, determined at all hazards to 
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rescue the prisoners. It was proved 
afterwards that messages had been 


‘sent in order that the might be pre- 


pared. They discharged their re- 
volvers at the policeman, stopped and 
surrounded the van, and some of 
them got on the roof and attempted to 
break it in by means of hammers, while 
others handed up large stones to aid 
them. Others, again, tried to break 
open the door. It was the duty of Ser- 
geant Brett to guard the door. He was 
a brave officer, and he did his duty. 
He positively refused to admit the 
assailants. When he was in the act of 
closing a ventilator—which was some- 
thing in the shape of a small Venetian 
blind—for the purpose, probably, of 
preventing them from getting a hold 
there, one of the conspirators pointed a 
revolver at the aperture, and, delibe- 
rately discharging it, shot the officer. 
[‘No, no!”?] Sergeant Brett fell in 
the van, the door was then broken open, 
and the prisoners were released. Hon. 
Members might, if they liked, call that 
accidental shooting, but he (the Attorney 
General) called it deliberate homicide. 
[‘*No, no!”] They might call it a 
technical crime; he called it vulgar 
murder. They might call it political 
offence; he called it deliberate and 
atrocious assassination. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
It was a deliberate planned attack, 
carried out by the prisoners who were 
afterwards convicted, regardless whether 
they committed murder or not, but de- 
termined to do murder rather than ‘fail 
in their object. Those who had taken 
part in the outrage, and among them 
the men to whom allusion had been 
made, were brought to trial before a 
Special Commission at Manchester. 
They were tried before two of the most 
eminent Judges in the land—Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and Mr. Justice Mellor—and 
after a most careful and able summing 
up by Mr. Justice Blackburn, the jury 
found these men guilty of murder. It 
was perfectly true that circumstances 
were afterwards brought to light which 
convinced the Home Secretary that one 
of the men found guilty had been im- 
properly convicted. It surely did not 
follow, however, that the evidence was 
not reliable with respect to the others. 
He did not know that that was sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt). What he un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Member 
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to say was that these men were not 
really guilty of intentional murder, 
that their crime was rather of a tech- 
nical character, and that having been so 
long in confinement they ought now to 
be released. Whether they ought to be 
released or not, it was not for him to 
say. He had only risen to protest as 
strongly as he could against such an 
outrage being called a ‘‘technical” 
crime. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure, Sir, that all hon. Members of 
this House must be deeply impressed 
with the delicate nature of the duties 
which the Executive Government has to 
perform in a matter of this kind. It is, 
in truth, a matter greatly complicated by 
a variety of considerations, and even if 
I had found myself taking a view in 
some respects different from that which 
might be taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I should still bow with great 
respect to their deliberate judgment. On 
the other hand, I think that on occa- 
sions of this kind, both policy and prin- 
ciple eminently dictate the observance by 
Members of the Government of the 
strictest measure in the language they 
employ, and of a judicial calm in the 
temper they display. I cannot say that 
I find that strict measure of language in 
the description which has just been 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General. He pro- 
tests against the homicide of Sergeant 
Brett being termed a technical murder, 
and I entirely agree with him in so 
doing. But it appears to me that it was 
in reference to murder, that I think it 
was called by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) a 
‘constructive murder ;’’ but that inde- 
pendently of that it was a most gross 
outrage against the law, and an act most 
dangerous to the peace of society. I 
have no disposition, therefore, to exte- 
nuate the act which appeared to me to 
require, and has received, very severe 
punishment. But is it not going a little 
beyond the limits of absolute accuracy 
to say that it was a ‘‘ deliberate and 
atrocious assassination?” It was not 
the object of those who engaged in the 
undertaking. [‘‘No,no!”] Iam not 
aware that I am stating anything that 
is disputable in that proposition. Yet 
the risk of committing that most guilty 
act was a risk that they were ready and 
willing to run, and did run. But surely 
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more than this is required in order to 
justify the description by » Member of the 
Government of this act as a deliberate 
and atrocious assassination. I greatly 
lamented the unnecessary warmth intro- 
duced into this debate by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. He censured most severely the 
speeches made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Mover of the Motion (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), and particularly by the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease). 
It did not appear to me that it was, 
upon the whole, possible for these Gen- 
tlemen to have supported the Motion in 
a manner more free from exception than 
they did. I concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman in thinking that a sounder 
discretion would have been exercised if, 
in lieu of moving this Resolution, an 
Address to the Crown had been pro- 
posed. Ifit be competent to me to do 
so, I would even now submit to the 
Mover of the Resolution, whether he will 
not ask the permission of the House to 
alter the form of his proceedings. 
Whenever we touch a question of Pre- 
rogative, we should recognize that it is 
better not to pronounce a separate and 
independent judgment by Resolution, 
but should content ourselves humbly to 
express our views and wishes, and lay 
them at the foot of the Throne. Recog- 
nizing the duty of the Executive Go- 
vernment to decide the matter, I am not 
prepared to take part in the Division in 
this case by supporting the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman on another ground. 
I cannot blame those who have thought 
it necessary to take the sense of the 
House upon the question ; but it appears 
to me so desirable that, in a matter of 
this kind, the Prerogative of mercy 
should be left in the hands of the 
Crown, to be exercised according to the 
advice the Crown may receive from 
those whose duty it is to give it, that 
only in the extremest case should I wish 
to support a Motion which strictly inter- 
poses the judgment of the House for 
the purpose of swaying the judgment of 
the Crown. I am not, therefore, Sir, 
disposed to take part in the division. 
Nevertheless, I confess I think the time 
has come when, with full respect to 
the judgment of the Advisers of the 
Crown, and with that due reserve with 
which I quite agree that every hon. 
Member of this House ' should ‘speak, 
when something may be said ‘of that 
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general view of the case and cir- 
cumstances which it is competent to 
us as Representatives of the people 
to take. In referring to this reserve, I 
mean to acknowledge that which was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War. He re- 
minded us that the Government are 
habitually in possession of information 
which we do not possess, and bound to 
take into its consideration elements which 
we cannot. I therefore entirely submit 
myself to the decision the Government 
may adopt in view of any such informa- 
tion they may have at the present time. 
But I think that the feelings entertained 
in this House, as indicative of the pro- 
bable sentiments of the country, are 
among the elements which the Constitu- 
tional Advisers of the Crown ought to 
take into consideration in the advice 
which they tender to the Crown on this 
question. After the time which has 
elapsed, and the share I, myself, had in 
laying down originally a broad and im- 
partial distinction adversely to these 
men, it is not perhaps unfairly to be 
claimed of me that I should state the 
general aspect which the circumstances 
appear to me to bear. I contended when 
in an official position, and still contend, 
that the offence of the principal part of 
these prisoners does not fall purely within 
the category of political offences. And 
I observe that there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of those who support 
this Motion to sustain it on more general 
grounds of compassion and humanity, of 
policy and wisdom. The question which 
we have to determine is, what consti- 
tutes a political offence. It is quite clear 
that an act does not become a political 
offence because there was a_ political 
motive in the mind of the offender. The 
man who shot Mr. Perceval and the man 
who intended to shoot Sir Robert Peel 
did not become political offenders merely 
on this ground. By a political offence, 
I, at least, understand an offence com- 
mitted under circumstances approaching 
to the character of civil war. Wherever 
there is a great popular movement, the 
offences committed in giving effect to 
the intentions of the people partake of 
the character of civil war. Reference 
has been made to the action of the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic in par- 
doning’ offences committed by Com- 
munists ; but it must not be forgotten 
that those offences—though darker than 
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the crimes for which the Irish prisoners 
are under punishment—were committed 
in the progress of a civil war. But the 
riot committed at Manchester by a crowd 
locally gathered together was a proceed- 
ing totally of a different character, and 
must be considered as in the main be- 
longing to the category of ordinary 
crime, though it is not on the ground 
that the offence is a political offence, 
that I think the prisoners in question 
can be recommended for consideration. 
But if these offences be not political 
offences in a strict sense, yet they were 
undertaken from a political motive, and 
in so far partake of that character as to 
affect, in a material degree, the moral 
guilt of the persons concerned. I do 
not say that the moral guilt of the 
parties concerned ought to be the sole, 
or even the main, consideration that 
ought to influence the mind of a Mini- 
ster in administering justice ; but still it 
is generally felt that it is desirable to 
keep public sympathy on the side of 
the law. Therefore, as the object of 
punishment is, after all, to deter others 
from the commission of similar offences, 
the question is, whether, in the present 
case, sufficient has not been done to 
satisfy the ends of public justice, and to 
act as a deterring influence. My memory 
differs somewhat from that of the hon. 
and learned Member (‘the Attorney 
General) as to the circumstances under 
which that gallant officer who stood to 
his post to the last was killed. He stated 
that the pistol was fired through the 
aperture in the door while Sergeant 
Brett was engaged in an effort to close 
it. My recollection and that of others 
is different. We were under the im- 
pression that the special object in view 
was the destruction of the lock. There 
is certainly some degree of difference 
between the two statements. However, 
I take the facts, upon the whole, as they 
have been stated by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I hope I have not seemed 
to desire to excuse the character of that 
act. It was a most gross outrage against 
the law ; it was a most grave and serious 
danger to the general peace of society. 
But three men have expiated with their 
lives this single murder—not a common 
occurrence in this country. The cases 
are very rare indeed when the taking of 
a single life is avenged by the law by 
the taking of ;three lives. I am not, 
however; censuring that proceeding. Be- 
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sides this we have before us the cases of 
six men. I put aside the case of the 
man Davitt, as to whom some hopes 
have been held out of separate consi- 
deration, and I cannot see what answer 
can be made to the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick, 
who contends that his case belongs to 
a class strictly political. Neither will 
I enter into the specialities of the case 
of the soldiers, because it is very diffi- 
cult for us without the assistance of the 
military authorities to form a minute 
estimate of their guilt; but the view 
we take of the Manchester case would 
really govern the case of the soldiers. 
If we think the punishment inflicted in 
the Manchester case sufficient, hardly 
any one would think it necessary to pro- 
long the punishment of the soldiers, who 
have already suffered longer periods of 
imprisonment—one 11, and the other 10 
years. Now, Sir, for those men sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, we can- 
not plead on the ground of the general 
rules of the Home Office, because I un- 
derstand that, taking into view the date 
at which these sentences were pro- 
nounced, it would not be for a very long 
time that the Secretary of State, acting 
on the ordinary rule of 20 years, would 
enter into a review of their cases with a 
view to the exercise of mercy. The 
question, however, is, are these cases 
in which that general rule should 
apply? When we speak of keeping 
public sympathy on the side of the law 
we come to the important question of 
the degree of moral guilt; for public 
sympathy will be governed by the view 
of whether the act be base and wicked 
in itself, as well as perilous to the peace 
of society. Now, it is impossible not to 
feel that although this was a wicked act, 
it was not an act of that baseness, of 
that deep and aggravated guilt, which 
commonly attaches to cases of murder 
perpetrated from personal motives. If 
that is so, the question arises whether 
this penal servitude for 10 years, extract- 
ing as it does so large a fraction from 
the ordinary term of life, is not, upon the 
whole, a punishment quite sufficient for 
the act which was committed ; sufficient 
to deter in the general view of the peace 
of society, and in that special view which 
cannot possibly be overlooked—namely, 
the protection of that valuable class of 
men who are the ministers of the law in 
the protection of life and property—I 
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mean the police. But we must ask our- 
selves, whether enough has not been 
done to deter, and enough to satisfy the 
public conscience; for if we have filled 
up the measure of what the public con- 
science thinks justly due to an act of 
this character, we run the risk by pro- 
longing the imprisonment of these par- 
ties of producing a re-action which may 
be fatal to the effective administration 
of justice? With all the reserves I have 
mentioned, and with all due deference 
to the Executive of the country, I cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that 
either the time may now have arrived, 
or that the time will be very speedily 
considered to have arrived, when the 
cases of these men may be examined 
with a view to the exercise of the 
Prerogative of mercy. With this con- 
viction in my mind, I do not think it 
unnatural or un-Parliamentary for the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
to appeal to the convictions of the people 
of Ireland on this subject; for I can 
conceive that the recollection of an act 
of mercy may have the effect of deter- 
mining many a wavering judgment, and 
may have a strong influence in conci- 
liating the affections of a people whose 
condition has often been a matter to de- 
plore, the soundness of whose political 
proceedings we may not be always able 
to affirm, but the truth and warmth of 
whose affections no one has ever been 
found to deny. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Gladstone) that this was not a matter 
which the House should rashly take 
into its own hands. It was a question 
of Prerogative upon which the Queen 
must be advised by her Advisers who 
were responsible to that House and the 
country for the advice they gave. That 
question of Prerogative was one of the 
greatest possible nicety; and it ought 
not to be raised, unless there was some 
gross case of abuse upon which that 
House should pass judgment, if it 
thought right, either by an Address to 
the Crown, or by an impeachment of the 
Minister who was responsible for having 
given the wrong advice. But in all 
matters of this sort, the nicest distinction 
was to be drawn between one case and 
another ; and what seemed to him to be 
a mistake in the whole debate so far 
as it had gone was this—that a clear 
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enough distinction had not been made 
between case and case. He would not 
quarrel with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to his definition of political prisoners ; 
he would rather not enter into that 
matter; but if there was one question 
which more than another gave trouble 
to Government, it was the question 
which was brought before the late 
Government as to what were political 
prisoners. When the question came to 
be discussed before the late Govern- 
ment, they evidently did draw a distinct 
line between one set of prisoners and 
another, and all who in their opinion 
were political prisoners were released, 
but all those who were guilty of what 
we might call ordinary crime were held 
in prison. That he was bound to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down was the deliberate 
conviction of the Government; and in 
his (Mr. Cross’s) opinion, they were 
right. But in his opinion also, the 
Government could not take up this 
question as a new question ; they were 
bound, unless some great error had 
been committed by their Predecessors, 
to follow the course they had taken. 
Therefore he, at the present moment, 
represented the Advisers of the Crown, 
not in his capacity of Secretary of State, 
but as a Representative of the late 
Government. [‘‘No, no!”] He was 
merely carrying out the advice which 
was given to Her Majesty by their 
Predecessors. He wanted to call the 
attention of the House to one point of 
the utmost importance on which a great 
mistake had been made. In the first 
place, no distinction had been made 
between one prisoner and another. The 
words which fell from the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick were 
these—He said he wanted the release 
of these six men for the satisfaction of 
the Irish people, making no difference 
between them whether the offence of 
one was more heinous than that of 
another. Now, the person holding the 
position he had the honour to hold 
was bound to consider that these six 
men were convicted of totally different 
offences, and he was also bound to con- 
sider the evidence in each particular 
case. But the whole argument of every 
one who had spoken had been for the 
release of the six men as a whole. He 
said that the case of each stood on a 
totally different principle.. Another sen- 
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tence fell from the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick to which he must 
object. He stated that those who were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life 
were doomed to imprisonment for a life- 
time. But nothing could be more un- 
like what was actually the case. The 
hon. and learned Member should know 
that was not so with any one of the 
prisoners; that was not the course 
which any Government would take in 
the matter. He must know that after 
a certain time, unless there were some 
very special circumstances in the case, 
every case would be fairly and fully 
considered, and each prisoner would be 
released. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had last addressed the House said 
that period was 20 years; he must beg 
to correct him in that matter; the period 
was 15 years, which made a very con- 
siderable difference. After a period of 
15 years’ imprisonment, the case of 
those who were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life would be fairly and fully 
considered, when a recommendation 
might be made to the Crown for the 
extension of the Royal clemency, so that 
not many years would elapse before the 
case of even the worst of them would be 
considered. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick had made another mis- 
take in saying that the sentence was 
unjust, and that the imprisonment was a 
most unjustimprisonment. He emphati- 
cally denied that the sentence was unjust, 
or that the imprisonment was unjust, and 
he believed the words had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member without 
serious thought. Now, having made 
these three observations, he wanted to 
say there had been throughout the whole 
treatment of these prisoners a great dif- 
ference made. In the case of the poli- 
tical prisoners, they had been all released 
with two exceptions— Wilson and Davitt. 
The term of Wilson’s imprisonment was 
shortened in 1875. An appeal was made 
to him to release Davitt at the same time. 
He thought that a fair application ; but 
the result was, he was obliged to make 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case, and he was bound to say why he 
had not been released as the other was. 
The only record he could go to was the 
Report of the sentence pronounced by 
the Lord Chief Justice who tried the 
case. He was sorry to go into it, but he 
would read two sentences from what the 
Lord Chief Justice said. It was as 
follows :— 
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“There was one thing which he could not 
but regard with the utmost condemnation and 
horror ; and that was, that assassination was not 
considered too desperate to be carried out, if it 
was found convenient to have recourse to it. 
That letter of his, of which the witness Forrester 
told the story, showed that there was some dark 
felonious design against the life of some one.” 
In consequence of that letter having 
been found, one prisoner was treated as 
a tool in the hands of the other, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for seven 
years. That being so, the Govenrment 
would not have been justified in letting 
out both men at the same time. He 
stated the other day it was necessary 
that a considerable difference should be 
made, and what it should be was under 
the consideration of the Government ; 
and he did not see the slightest reason 
to depart from the statement he then 
made. The right hon. Gentleman, while 
thinking the question must be left in the 
hands of the Executive, pressed them to 
say that the time had come when the 
prisoners ought to be released. But 
what was the action of his own Govern- 
ment? The sentence of the man Wilson 
expired at Christmas, 1875, which was 
not very long after the right hon. Gen- 
tleman left office. The men they were 
speaking of were guilty of murder, and 
were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. There was not much difference 
between 1875 and 1877. Although, in 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government, it was not right before he 
left office in the beginning of 1874, to 
release a man whose sentence would ex- 
pire in 1875, the present Government 
were bound to let out in 1877 the men 
who were sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been led into making observations on 
one case without duly considering all ; 
had he been considering them as a 
responsible Adviser of the Crown, 
having regard to the action of his own 
Government, he could not have made a 
statement which, looking at his position 
in the matter, grave as it was, was the 
most reckless statement he had ever 
heard the right hon. Gentleman make ; 
it was one which, had he been in office, 
and had to bear his share of the respon- 
sibility, he would not have made. He 
would not argue the question of con- 
structive or real murder any further. 
The great object of punishment was the 
prevention of crime; and the Govern- 
ment looked upon the murder of Ser- 
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geant Brett as a great crime, inasmuch 
as an innocent man, doing his duty 
bravely, calmly, and nobly, was attacked 
by a number of persons, one of whom 
shot him. The jury found they were all 
guilty of a common intent—to use vio- 
lence and commit murder for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their object. One of 
them did so, and the Judge properly 
ruled they were all guilty of murder. 
This was a principle which he agreed 
with, and which must be maintained in 
all cases, and under all circumstances. 
So for as they were concerned, and the 
public were concerned, they were all 
guilty of murder. Their case would be 
considered at the proper time, and the 
case of Davitt was now under considera- 
tion; but the question must be left to 
the discretion of the Advisers of the 
Crown. The advice he gave to the Crown 
he would continue to give to this 
House, so long as he had a seat in it, 
whether on that or on the opposite 
Benches. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had had no intentions of taking 
any part in the discussion, and as it was he 
should only occupy the attention of the 
House for a few moments. He felt, 
however, after the course the debate had 
taken, that he was obliged to say a few 
words on the subject, as he wished to 
state the reasons which induced him to 
give the vote he was about to record. 
He entirely concurred in the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt), as to the undoubted 
right of any hon. Member to invite the 
judgment of the House upon a ques- 
tion involving the advice to be given by 
Her Majesty’s Advisers to Her Majesty 
in a matter of this character. Indeed, 
he did not say that the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick and his Friends 
were not exercising a wise discretion in 
doing so. At the same time, he con- 
curred with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich in deeply re- 
gretting that a question of this kind 
should have been discussed with any 
warmth on either side. One of the in- 
conveniences almost inseparable from 
the discussion of such a question was, 
that the arguments adduced on one side 
of the House must almost naturally be 
supported with considerable warmth, 
but it was a matter of regret that 
they should be met with corresponding 
warmth on the other. He was not going 
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to argue the case, because he felt that 
that had been sufficiently done already. 
He only desired to state briefly the 
grounds on which he should give his 
vote. He rather gathered from the 
speech of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) that he did not intend to vote 
on this question at all. Still, he did not 
doubt that the tendency of his right 
hon. Friend’s speech was to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider fa- 
vourably the appeal which had been 
made to them by the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). His right 
hon. Friend was of opinion that the time 
had arrived when Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious pardon might be advantageously 
extended to these prisoners. That was 
to say, his right hon. Friend thought 
that the necessary term of the punish- 
ment of these prisoners had been com- 
pleted. Now, he confessed, for his own 
part, he had not been able to arrive at 
a similar conclusion. In his judgment 
these prisoners must be treated either 
as ordinary criminals, or as political 
offenders. If they were treated as ordi- 
nary criminals, these cases would, in the 
usual circumstances, and at the usual 
time, come before Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers for examination. If, whenever 
their case did come before them, Her 
Majesty’s Advisers should then find that 
there was in any individual case suffi- 
cient grounds for recommending to Her 
Majesty the exercise of the clemency of 
the Crown, such a decision would, no 
doubt, be received with perfect satisfac- 
tion on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. Ifthe case was to be treated as 
the case of ordinary criminals, he did 
not see that there was any occasion for 
the House to interpose in the matter. 
In due course it would in that view be 
treated in the ordinary way on its merits. 
On the other hand, supposing these pri- 
soners were to be treated as political 
offenders—whatever sense might be at- 
tached to that term—then, again, what 
he said was, that if on general grounds 
Her Majesty’s Advisers, acting upon 
their own responsibility, should come to 
the conclusion that the political advan- 
tages which would accompany a general 
amnesty of these political offenders 
would be such as to outweigh any dis- 
advantages that might arise from their 
release, he believed that such decision 
would also be received with the greatest 
possible satisfaction on his side of the 
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House. But he felt bound to say, at 
the’same time, that up to the time when 
he and his Colleagues left Office, they 
had not arrived at such a conclusion. 
Moreover, if he looked at what had oc- 
curred since they went out of Office, he 
was unable to see that any such change 
had occurred in the political circum- 
stances of Freland as would warrant him 
in advocating such adecision. Hewould 
admit that this was a most difficult and 
delicate question to deal with. It was 
a question on which one had to steel 
one’s feelings and repress one’s natural 
impulses. It was impossible to deny 
that the moral guilt of the men who 
were engaged in the Manchester outrage 
was not to be compared in heinousness 
to the moral guilt of some other mur- 
derers who had to be dealt with; but, 
on the other hand, it was equally im- 
possible for the House to conceal from 
itself that the social mischief and misery 
and harm done by crimes like those of 
which the men had been convicted, 
greatly outweighed the mischief done by 
commoner and more serious offenders ; 
and he therefore thought that a great 
deal of the responsibility must be left to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that a 
much stronger case ought to be made 
out before the House of Commons would 
be justified in interfering with that re- 
sponsibility. He would not further 
argue a question that had been so fully 
discussed, but he sawno sufficient reason 
for altering the course which, after deep 
and painful consideration, the late Go- 
vernment felt it their duty to take in 
this matter; and though he would be 
glad if any such sufficient reason had 
been shown, if the present Government 
were unable to arrive at a different con- 
clusion, he did not feel entitled either 
by abstaining from voting or by voting 
in opposition to the Government, to re- 
verse the decision they had arrived at. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General was quite in- 
correct in stating that the only persons 
now in custody were the actual mur- 
derers of Sergeant Brett. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, in reply, 
wished to alter the terms of his Motion, 
and to move an Address to Her Majesty 
representing that the time had come for 
the exercise of her Prerogative. [‘‘ No, 
no! 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that it 
was not competent for the hon, Member 
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to do so, unless he withdrew his original 
Motion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
intended to vote against the Motion, on 
the ground that the question was one 
that ought to be left to the discretion of 
the Government. He did not, however, 
wish his vote to be interpreted as the 
expression of any opinion that the time 
had not come for the mercy of the Crown 
to be extended to these prisoners; but 
he thought it a case in which the House 
of Commons was not called upon to in- 
terfere. He thought they might leave 
it to the discretion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, believing that they would ex- 
tend mercy to them if possible, and that 
they would consider all the circumstances 
involved in the case. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 235; Noes 
77: Majority 158.—(Div. List, No. 241.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY called at- 
tention very briefly to the subject of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, and 
urged upon the Government the neces- 
sity of dealing with it without delay. 

Strr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
admitted the urgency of the question, 
and added that it had occupied the at- 
tention of the Government. He could 
not at that late hour enter into details, 
or state what the views of the Govern- 
ment were upon it; but he hoped that a 
scheme to deal with the subject would 
be one of the first proposals which he 
should bring before Parliament in the 
next Session. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL.—[Brxx 184.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 
commiTrEE. [Progress July 20th. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr, 
Biggar.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER said, there were only two or 
three lines of the Schedule to dispose of, 
and he thought that five minutes would 
be sufficient to pass the Bill through 
Committee. He hoped that the Motion 
would not be persisted in. 

Mr. BUTT and Mr. M‘CARTHY 
DOWNING spoke in favour of the Bill 
being disposed of that night. 

Mr. PARNELL protested against 
proceeding with the Bill that night. 
Nobody in Ireland wanted this Bill ex- 
cept the lawyers. 

Mr. O’DONNELL objected to the 
Bill being proceeded with at that time 
(one o’clock). 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) hoped the 
Motion for Adjournment would not be 
persisted in, and pointed out that the 
only Amendments remaining on the 
Paper were those of the hon. Member 
for Cavan himself, which could be dis- 
cussed in five minutes. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the Irish 
Members had had enough law and jus- 
tice that evening, and were determined 
to have no more. If the Motion for 
Adjournment were defeated, it would be 
followed by others. 

Mr. BULWER was glad of what had 
occurred, as it would enable the country 
to judge of the conduct of three or four 
hon. Members opposite, and would show 
them that their sole object in moving to 
report Progress, was to stop a discussion 
which would only occupy five minutes. 

Mr. BIGGAR expressed a hope that 
in future hon. Gentlemen would make 
their speeches before instead of after 
dinner. [‘‘Order!” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER thought that such discussions, if 
continued, would not be conducive to 
the dignity of the House. He hoped 
the Motion would be withdrawn, and the 
Committee be permitted to conclude their 
duties that night. 

Mr. PARNELL, on the other hand, 
thought it would be to the advantage of 
the country that this Bill should not pass 
this Session. 


After some further discussion, 

Str WILFRID LAWSON expressed 
his disapproval of the course which was 
being taken by some of the Irish Mem- 
bers, but he hoped, nevertheless, the 
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repetition of the unpleasant scenes of a 
recent occasion. Some hon. Members 
from Ireland seemed to forget that there 
were English Members, and to think 
that the whole business of the House 
was to be conducted with a view to their 
convenience. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING hoped 
the Committee would divide against the 
Motion. He protested against the sys- 
tem of obstruction of all Business which 
had been adopted by some hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. MELDON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan had already occupied more 
time in Committee upon this Bill than 
all the other Members put together. He 
appeared to be prompted by some legal 
person, for he had placed on the Paper 
a long string of Amendments, which it 
was quite evident he did not understand. 
He protested against the general body 
of Irish Members being supposed to be 
linked to the policy of obstruction. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, theGovernment in resisting 
the Motion to report Progress, did so 
because they believed it was really for 
the advantage of the country that they 
should, if possible, endeavour to advance 
the Bill though this stage. The only 
Amendments were those of the hon. 
Member for Cavan, and they could very 
well be discussed at a later stage. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not see 
why he should depart from the principle 
which he had determined to act upon— 
to oppose the transaction of Business 
after one o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, it was evi- 
dently as useless to appeal to the gener- 
osity or sense of justice as it was to 
appeal to the common sense of hon. 
Members who were thus obstructing 
Business. He had received a letter 
from a person associated politically with 
those hon. Members stating that next 
Session they would see in that House 
more serious scenes than had ever yet 
been seen there. The hon. Member for 
Cavan said he had determined upon a 
course which would obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the House. It was time the 
Government should take some steps to 
crush this sort of thing; and he wished 
publicly to dissociate himself from all 
connection with hon. Gentlemen who 
resorted to such tactics. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was as ready to 
repudiate the hon. Member for Dundee 
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(Mr. E. Jenkins) as that hon. Gentle- 


man was to repudiate Irish Members. 

Mr. PARNELL said, now the hon. 
Member for Dundee had had an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his respectability, 
by dissociating himself from the Irish 
party, he only hoped it would do him 
a great deal of good in the eyes of his 
constituents. Nothing he had said was 
worthy of further notice. 


After some remarks from Major 
G’Gorman and Mr. Catian, 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped the 
Government would not give way, but 
would sit till Sunday if necessary. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 7; 
Noes 112: Majority 105.—(Div. List, 
No. 242.) 


Ayres — Callan, P. Kirk, G. H. 
O'Brien, Sir P. O'Donnell, F. O’Gorman, P. 
O'Sullivan, W. Power, J. O’C. 

TreLters—Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the division which had just 
taken place had sufficiently marked the 
sense of the House; and as it was useless 
to make any appeal to the hon. Mem- 
bers who constituted the minority, and 
he wished to avoid the repetition of a 
recent scene, he would consent that 
Progress should now be reported, and 
that the House should meet at 12 on 
Saturday to further proceed with this 
Bill, but with no other Business. 


House resumed. 


Committee report no Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


POLICE EXPENSES ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witttam Henry Smrru, 
Bill to continue for one year “ The Police Ex- 
penses Act, 1875,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Wiii1am Henry Smita and Mr. Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 259. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 21st July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrr—Committee—Report 
—Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) [184-260]. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
_—— Oi — 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Brx 184.] 
CoMMITTEE. [Progress 20th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN called upon the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH moved that 
Progress be reported. 

Tue CHAIRMAN intimated that he 
had already called upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 60, to leave out Sche- 
dule 15. 


Amendment proposed, in page 60, 
line 16, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Tf,” 
to the word “plaintiff,” in line 19.— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Mr. RICHARD SMYTH again rose, 
and moved that Progress be reported. 
He was very unwilling to do anything 
to impede the Government in the prose- 
cution of a legitimate object, but he 
thought the House had been taken by 
surprise, and if there was one thing 
which the House disliked more than 
another, it was being taken by surprise. 
He himself, with many other hon. Mem- 
bers, had left the House last night be- 
fore the Adjournment, intending to 
spend to-day elsewhere than at West- 
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minster. They had believed that the 
House would be adjourned until Monday 
in the usual way, and were surprised to 
learn that morning that a rae he 
Sitting had been determined on. He 
did not pretend to know what had oc- 
curred in the House after he had left; 
but so far as he could make out from 
the public newspapers, no sufficient 
reason had been assigned by the Go- 
vernment for a Saturday Sitting. He 
found that the present Government had 
been encroaching on Saturdays and days 
appropriated to private Members farmore 
than their Predecessors had done. In 
1869, at the very end of the Session, 
there were two Saturday Sittings to get 
through pressing Business, and the 
House of Lords also sat; and it might 
be fairly assumed that when the House 
of Lords felt it incumbent on them to 
hold a Saturday Sitting, there was very 
pressing Business to be transacted. In 
1870 there was only one Sitting on 
Saturday, and that occurred on the 6th 
of August, and in 1871 there were three, 
one on the 5th and the others on the 
12th and 19th of August. Towards the 
end of 1872 there was one, and only 
one Saturday Sitting in the month of 
August. In 1873 there was only one 
in the same month; but in 1874 they 
found the Government asking the 
House to sit on a Saturday on the 25th 
July and again on the Ist August. In 
1875 they asked the House to sit on 
Saturday in April or May to aid in carry- 
ing the Coercion Bill. There was a 
Saturday Sitting held on the 31st July 
and another on the 7th August. Last 
year there was a Saturday Sitting on 
the 29th July, another on August 5th, 
and another on August 12th, on which 
day the Lords also sat. Now, he did 
not think that the Bill which was now 
under consideration was of that pressing 
importance that it was incumbent on 
the House to meet at an extraordinary 
time for the purpose of passing it 
through. He did not know anyone in 
Ireland who wanted the Bill except the 
lawyers, and he did not believe that it 
was calculated to do any good to the 
country. He should like to call atten- 
tion to a circumstance which occurred 
yesterday. They found the Govern- 
ment yesterday proposing to give up a 
whole Government day for the purpose 
of discussing a Motion brought forward 
by a private Member. He did not com- 
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lain of the Government doing that ; 
but it did seem to him an extraordinary 
thing that the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) 
should have obtained a Government day 
for his Motion to rescind the Resolution 
passed against the Government on the 
subject of the appointment of Mr. 
Pigott to the Controllership of the Sta- 
tionery Department, when the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
did not receive a day for his Motion on 
the same subject. He contended that 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hackney was of equal importance to 
that of the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex. Under these circum- 
stances, if the Government had a whole 
day to place at the disposal of a pri- 
vate Member, he did not see why hon. 
Members should be brought down to 
that House on a Saturday morning at 
12 o’clock to consider Amendments on 
the Paper to the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature (Ireland) Bill. So far as he 
knew, the people of Ireland did not 
care about that Bill. No one wanted 
it, and that hon. Members should be 
brought down at such a season as this 
to discuss that which was merely a 
measure to ticket Irish Judges by new 
names was altogether an unprecedented 
circumstance. 


Judicature (Ireland) Bilt. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Richard Smyth.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. R. Smyth) had explained 
why he had made his Motion, when he 
said that he was not present in the 
House at the time of the Adjournment 
that morning. He (Sir William Har- 
court) was sure that if the hon. Mem- 
ber had known the circumstances of the 
case, he was the last man who would 
have taken a course which was likely to 
bring discredit on the House in the 
opinion of the country. What happened 
that morning? He hoped he should 
describe it accurately, and give no 
offence to anyone, but there was a Bill 
which had arrived at its last stage, or 
which, at any rate, at what was believed 
to be very nearly its last stage. There 
were a few Amendments to be proposed, 
but they were not of a serious character, 
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and among them the hon. Member for 
Cavan ( 


r. Biggar) had some Amend- 
ments which could have been disposed 
of in a brief period. It was understood 
at the Morning Sitting yesterday—he 
did not know whether this was a misap- 
rehension, but it was his understand- 
ing—that there was no objection taken 
to the Bill being finished at the Evening 
Sitting, consequently, the Government 
proposed that the House should go on 
with it after the discussion on the 
Motion with reference to the release of 
the Fenian prisoners. When the Bill 
was called on, the hon. Member for 
Cavan declined to proceed with his 
Amendment. After some discussion of 
rather a warm character, on a division 
being taken, it appeared. there were 
112 Members desiring to go on with the 
Bill, and only 7, or 9 with the Tellers, 
desiring that the Bill should not be pro- 
ceeded with. He confessed to a regret 
that these 9 Members should have 
thought it necessary to persist in the 
opposition ; but, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), not desiring to embark 
in one of these contests which were 
never to the advantage of the House, 
and seeing that the main objection of 
these 9 Gentleman to proceed further 
with the Bill was, that a Bill of this 
important character should not be dis- 
cussed at a late hour—[Mr. Parne.u: 
That the Amendments were of such a 
character.] Well, but the Amendments 
were part of the Bill, and it having 
been urged that the Bill was of such an 
important character that it could not be 
discussed at that late hour, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a per- 
fectly fair offer to the hon. Gentlemen 
who were opposed to going on that he 
would not insist upon proceeding, and 
would, instead, have a Morning Sitting 
to-day. No doubt hon. Gentlemen had 
been brought down to the House 
under very great inconvenience ; but that 
inconvenience had been imposed upon 
them by the hon. Gentlemen who op- 
posed the progress of the Bill last 
evening. Beyond that the presence of 
80 many was a testimony that they—no 
matter at what inconvenience —- were 
desirous to further the progress of 
Public Business. The two hon. Mem- 
bers who had rendered themselves most 
conspicuous in their opposition to the 
Bill early that morning, said the offer 
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was a fair one, and they accepted it. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) had heard 
both hon. Members say that, and he 
could not believe they would offer any 
further obstruction when they had been 
met on the very point they desired. 
Well, if hishon. Friend (Mr. R. Smyth) 
had been acquainted with these circum- 
stances, he would not have made his 
Motion, and it was to be hoped that he 
would see his mistake and withdraw it. 

Mr. CALLAN regretted that the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth) was not present when the Ad- 
journment occurred that morning, be- 
cause, if he had been in his place, he 
would have received an elaborate lecture 
on demeanour, and conduct, and vul- 
garian atrocities from the accomplished 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins). 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
object to a Saturday Sitting, notwith- 
standing that it put the Irish Members 
to serious inconvenience, and that he 
would not vent his displeasure on the 
Government for its treatment of his 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill. He hoped 
the Motion would be withdrawn, and 
the hon. Member for Duniee and 
others would apply themselves to the 
subject before the House, and not to 
the administration of lectures, which 
they were neither of them qualified to 
give with any effect. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to cor- 
rect one or two observations of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt). The 
hon. and learned Member had stated 
that it was understood at the Morning 
Sitting yesterday that the Committee on 
the Bill was to be taken after the discus- 
sion on the Motion for the release of the 
Fenian prisoners. Well, he (Mr. Biggar) 
was in the House at the time; but he 
heard nothing of the sort. It might 
have been understood that the Bill would 
be proceeded with, if the other matters 
were finished at a reasonable time; but 
that was not the case, as the discussion 
which preceded the Bill had ‘lasted till 
1 o’clock. That, he maintained, was 
not a proper time at which the Business 
of the House of an important character 
should have been proceeded with. But 
this Bill was not really the Business of 
the House, for it was simply a lawyer’s 
job. Lawyers were very fond of jobs. 
He had known of many they had per- 
formed. He made this statement now 
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in the face of the reporters—that nobody 
in Ireland wanted this Bill but the 
lawyers. He had asserted that last night 
when reporters were not present, and he 
now repeated it when the representa- 
tives of the Press were in their places, 
so that there might be no misapprehen- 
sion on the point. The Government that 
morning, before the Adjournment, pro- 
posed a certain course, and when their 
proposition was made after what had 
occurred, he did not feel disposed to 
fight any longer; but to show that he 
was not anxious to proceed with the Bill, 
the first thing he did when the Speaker 
took the Chair that day, was to move 
that the House be counted. He was not 
disposed to go on with that Coercion 
Bill — it was a Coercion Bill — and 
his experience had been that the 
only occasions when Government held 
Sittings on Saturdays were, when there 
were Coercion Bills to be passed against 
Ireland. This was a Coercion Bill, be- 
cause it was mainly to give power to the 
Lord Chancellor to raise lawyers’ fees. 
He thought that unless the Government 
could show some reason why the Bill 
should be proceeded with, hon. Members 
should vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth). Reference had been made to 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill; but a 
Saturday Sitting for that Bill was a dif- 
ferent thing; because that measure was 
supported by three-fifths of the Irish 
Members, while this Bill had only the 
support of the lawyers. He recom- 
mended the Government to accede to a 
proposition to withdraw the Bill for that 
Session , it would be only the addition 
of one to many Bills which would have 
to be so withdrawn. Ifthe Bill was gone 
on with, it would only result in its being 
lost altogether ; or else it would be passed 
in a form not beneficial to the country. 
As the measure stood, it was a most 
unreasonable one, and some of the clauses 
were two pages long, and how the 
demeo-—-[ Orsee of ‘Order, order!” and 
** Chair!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN rose to Order, and 
remarked that such expressions were 
unbecoming in the House of Commons. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he begged to 
apologize. If the answers he received 
to the Amendments he moved in Com- 
mittee were not satisfactory, he should 
amend his suggestions to make them 
acceptable, and bring them up again on 
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Report. He should feel it incumbent 
on him to raise certain questions on the 
Report, as the measure perpetuated a 
vicious system, and gave the Chief Jus- 
tices power to select the employés they 
would have in the Courts. Hon. Mem- 
bers were told that the measure would 
lessen expenses; but that was simply 
talk, for the expenses would be increased 
rather than diminished. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he had 
several times before heard remarks 
similar to those which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), with respect to the nature of 
the Bill, and he would only say with 
regard to those remarks that he failed 
to recognize the objections which had 
been made. This was a Bill calculated, 
if carried into law, to work out the 
wants of the country if looked at in a 
fair point of view. He had endeavoured 
to give such explanations as were neces- 
sary when its different clauses came up, 
and if the hon. Member wished to put 
other points before the House he would 
have an ample opportunity of doing so 
on the Report. If the hon. Member 
at that stage of the Bill could induce 
the Committee to believe that the ex- 
planations he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) had given were unsatis- 
factory, the necessary alterations could 
be made in the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) had given a per- 
fectly accurate explanation of how the 
Bill had come on to-day. The only ob- 
jection to proceed last night and finish 
the Bill was the lateness of the hour, 
and what remained now to be done 
might be got through in half-an-hour. 
And that was why the Sitting was fixed 
for to-day. The hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. R. Smyth) had said that he and 
others had been taken by surprise ; but 
he (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
took it that there could not be much 
surprise about the matter. Such an 
Assembly as he saw before him on 
Saturday showed that there could not be 
much surprise. It was announced early 
that morning that there would be a 
Sitting to-day, and that was assented to 
by the hon. Member for Cavan. [Mr. 
Bicear: No, no!] At all events the 
hon. Member did not express any dis- 
sent, so far as he could gather. No one 
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had expressed the slightest unwilling- 
ness to proceed with the Bill. They had 
all come down at considerable incon- 
venience, and they were now asked to 
put themselves to the further inconveni- 
ence of going away without doing any- 
thing. After the sacrifice of the little 
leisure which otherwise hon. Members 
would have had, such conduct was not 
reasonable, and he should have thought 
the hon. Member for Londonderry would 
have satisfied himself by giving statis- 
tics, and would not think it necessary to 
press his Motion. He did not see any- 
thing that was to prevent them from 
finishing the Committee by 1 o’clock. 

Mr. SHAW protested against the as- 
sertion which had been made by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to 
the effect that the Bill was merely a 
‘‘lawyer’s job.” Indeed, he had heard 
from the highest authorities that the 
measure was not at all a popular one in 
the Four Courts, and anyone who ob- 
structed it was only carrying out the 
wishes of those engaged in the Courts. 
He also knew the opinions of some of 
the business men who were competent 
to form opinions on the subject, and he 
could assure the House that it was be- 
lieved that the measure would have the 
effect of simplifying the procedure in the 
Courts, and that it would bring about 
assimilation in the law of Ireland to 
that of England, which would be a great 
advantage. The Bill depended in a 
great measure on the County Officers 
and Courts Bill; in fact, each depended 
on the other, therefore those who ob- 
structed the Judicature Bill were equally 
obstructing the County Officers Bill. 
He hoped the Motion to report Progress 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, if there was 
anything he had learnt which had been 
of great advantage to him since he had 
been in the House of Commons, it was 
the benefit of acquiescing in and carry- 
ing out one’s part in an honourable un- 
derstanding. He had himself given 
way on occasions when he wished to 
take a certain course under circum- 
stances somewhat similar to the present. 
They knew there was an honourable 
understanding last night — the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) assent- 
ing, and the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) not opposing—that they 
should be allowed to proceed with the 
Bill to-day. He hoped, therefore, the 
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hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
R. Smyth) would not press his Motion. 
They had all come down to the House 
that day with some inconvenience to 
themselves. He, with many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, had had to sacrifice an object 
which he had very much in view, and 
he trusted that the little Business they 
had to conduct would be entered upon 
at once. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he did not 
wish to say anything which might lead 
to a repetition of what occurred last 
night, and he would appeal to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. R. Smyth) to withdraw his Motion. 
Nothing could be more fair, decent, and 
courteous than the statement the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made early this 
morning, after the feud had gone on—of 
which he would only say that the more 
it was thought about the more it was to 
be regretted. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made a proposal. He said he un- 
derstood that the hon. Members for 
Meath and Cavan objected, in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the hour, to go 
on with the Bill, and therefore he pro- 
posed that the House should sit to con- 
sider the Bill at 12 o’clock this day. It 
would have been competent then, when 
the proposal was made, for either of the 
hon. Members to have objected to the 
proposal; but neither of them did so, the 
hon. Member for Meath, in fact, ex- 
pressed himself as being perfectly satis- 
fied with the arrangement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the hon. 
Member for Cavan, who had acted with 
him throughout the evening, and who 
was sitting by his side, did not make the 
slightest objection. Therefore, it must 
be taken that silence gave consent. The 
hon. Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), who, he believed, was now 
in his place, had taken part in the dis- 
cussion of last night, and he afterwards 
came over to him (Mr. Fawcett) and 
said that the arrangement proposed by 
the Government was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Under these circumstances, there 
being no opposition last night to the pro- 
position to proceed with the Billthat day, 
he thought the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry would not think it reasonable 
that the Committee should refrain from 
proceeding with the Bill, having met for 
that purpose. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH said, the 
explanation which had been given had 
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in some measure removed the false im- 
pression that he had formed of the pro- 
ceedings and understanding come to last 
night, and, therefore, he would with- 
draw his Motion. He had been under 
the impression that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had appointed a Saturday 
Sitting for the purpose of, in an indirect 
way, punishing the hon. Members for 
Cavan and Meath on account of their 
persistence in opposing the Bill. He 
thought that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to intimidate the hon. 
Member for Cavan by harassing the 
House of Commons he was very much 
mistaken. He understood now, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member for Cavan 
had made himself to some extent a 
party to the arrangement which was 
arrived at, and he would not hold 
out to the hon. Member the tempta- 
tion to relieve himself from any im- 
plied obligation under which his silence 
placed him. 

Mr. BIGGAR denied the propriety 
of the assumption that because he did 
not say anything in answer to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, therefore he 
assented to the arrangement proposed. 
He did not assent to it. He simply 
allowed the decision of the House to be 
taken without a division. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) 
had simply struck the right nail on the 
head, when he said that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed the Saturday 
Sitting on purpose to annoy him (Mr. 
Biggar). [JLaughter.| There was no 
doubt about that, and he would tell the 
hon. Member why. This proposal was 
not made until after an hour had been 
spent in the discussion of the Question, 
whether or not Progress should be re- 
ported. It was only after the House 
had divided on the Motion for reporting 
Progress, and another Motion had been 
made that the Chairman leave the Chair, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggested a Saturday Sitting. If he 
had made the suggestion at 1 o’clock, 
there would be some soundness in the 
argument that this Sitting was the re- 
sult of an arrangement. But, as a 
matter of fact, he did nothing of the 
sort. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
always spoke civilly; but he had an 
extraordinary propensity for trying to 
carry his point. On that occasion he 
had succeeded in carrying his point; 
but it was only after he found that he 
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was unable to get the Bill finished at 

yesterday’s Sitting. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was glad 

that discussion had taken place when 

the reporters were present and able to 

record the proceedings. Last night, 

when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
attempted to force the House to go on 
with the Bill, the reporters were not 
able to report the proceedings. He 
regretted the right hon. Gentleman was 
not now in his place. He could bring 
them all down to the House, but he 
could not make it convenient to come 
himself. He had that morning refused 
to accept the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), that 
the Amendments should be postponed 
to a future day. This proposition was 
a perfectly reasonable one, while the 
actiou of the Government was most un- 
reasonable. With regard to the charges 
of obstruction it had been said that an 
ettempt was being made to stop the 
Business of the House, and he felt in- 
clined to think when he heard such 
things, that hon. Gentlemen who said 
chem were not answerable for their 
actionsor their words, because, if they had 
taken the slightest trouble to look into 
the causes and facts that led to obstruc- 
tions, they would see that if anyone 
wanted to obstruct the Business of the 
House it would be possible to do so in 
such a way as to prevent the transaction 
of all Business. He wished to say, 
publicly and deliberately, that he had 
never willingly obstructed any Business 
of the House. He never tried to ob- 
struct the proper performance of Busi- 
ness, and he did not see that it would 
ever be necessary for him to doit. It 
was quite possible, however, that the 
Irish people might, at some timeorother, 
come to consider that as long as Irish 
measures were obstructed in the present 
manner by Englishmen, who came down, 
and, by physical force, without listening 
to arguments, voted down the Amend- 
ments which were brought forward— 
their Representatives should deliberately 
obstruct English Business, and adopt a 
policy of retaliation. He did not give 
his opinion as to whether that would be 
aright or a wrong policy; but he felt 
sure that if the Irish people were deter- 
mined on such a course, they would not 
be so without sound and proper reason, 
and under those circumstances he should 
not hesitate to carry out their recom- 
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mendations. He had not obstructed in 
the past, and he certainly should not do 
so in the future, unless he were instructed 
by his constituents. Now, as to the Bill, 
the hon. Member for Cavan had called it 
a ‘‘lawyer’s job,” and he (Mr. Parnell) 
reiterated it. It was known that nego- 
tiations had been going on between the 
Governments and the lawyers with re- 
gard to the measure. The Bill had been 
altered in several material points since 
last Session ; still, he did not speak from 
his own observation, but from that of 
gentlemen who had studied the case far 
better than he had done, when he said 
that the measure was not at all requisite. 
He had asked the Government in the 
past, whether they intended to waste 
any more time over the Bill, and he 
would take this opportunity of again 
asking whether they intended to do so? 
If the Government persevered with it, 
what would be the result? And he asked 
this in the interest of the Public Business 
of that House. It was indispensable that 
numerous Amendments, far more nume- 
rous than those which had been pro- 
posed by the Committee, should be moved 
on the Report, and he therefore could 
not see that there was any possibility of 
the measure passing into law without 
keeping them engaged much longer than 
the House would care about. He had 
been carefully looking over the Bill 
since it had got into Committee, and he 
saw it would involve the wasting of a 
considerable amount of time to press 
it on. 

Mr. MELDON thought the course 
taken at the last Sitting, when a small 
minority of 7 hon. Members voted against 
the large body of Irish Members upon a 
matter of business purely affecting Ire- 
land, was obstructive not only to English, 
but to Irish Business. But for their ob- 
struction considerable progress might 
have been made with the Bill, as the 
only point before the Committee affected 
practice and procedure, and not principle. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, while 
admitting that every hon. Member was 
entitled to express his views at any time 
and on any subject, was of opinion that 
a few of the Irish Members were at- 
tempting to obstruct Irish Business. 
Such a course of procedure could be best 
described as anything but patriotism. 
He totally denied that the Bill was 
merely a lawyer’s Bill, and that it was 
not desired by the Irish people, because 
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a measure of this kind had long been 
sought for in Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he looked 
upon the fact of the Government holding 
a Morning Sitting as a symptom that 
they were coming round to the views 
held by the Irish Members on the sub- 
ject of daylight legislation. At the same 
time, he thought the Government them- 
selves were to blame for the proceedings 
of the day. He held that every effort 
which had been made the night before 
by the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) had been interrupted, and with 
all due respect for the courage of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he did not think 
that such efforts would have been made 
at an earlier period of that Sitting. He 
was of opinion that the Government 
would be consulting the convenience of 
the House generally by not proceeding 
further with such discussions as the one 
which was then going onon a Saturday, 
and especially as they had now arrived 
at such a point in the discussion that 
there was no telling how long it might 
last. If they had got to such a point in 
one hour, where would they get in 
another? Under those circumstances 
he was ready to waive his predilections 
in favour of daylight legislation for the 
time, and hoped the Government would 
postpone proceeding with the Bill until 
Monday. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought 
that as there were only a few technical 
objections to be disposed of, it would be 
better for the Committee to at once pro- 
ceed with the measure. He had to ex- 
press his regret that the matter had not 
been concluded the night before. It had 
been said by some hon. Members that 
the Bill was not popular, but he asked 
what Law Bill had ever been popular ? 
With regard to the remark that the Bill 
was intended to increase costs, the hon. 
Member for Cork County had attempted 
to introduce an Amendment for that pur- 
pose, but the attempt was defeated. 
Therefore, the danger feared by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) did 
not now exist. He must emphatically 
deny that the Bill was a lawyer’s Bill. 
It was a most important measure, and 
would do much to remove legal abuses 
in Ireland. He hoped there would be 
no further obstruction to its progress 
by a section of the Irish Members. 

Mr. CALLAN objected to hon. Mem- 
bers who had voted with the minority 
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being pilloried, and held forth as ob- 
structives. He was anxious to see the 
Bill passed, and invited the hon. and 
learned Members for Kildare and Cork 
County, who were the real obstructives, 
to follow the example of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, and discuss the Bill 
with tact and temper, or remain silent. 
He had only voted against it on the di- 
vision as recording his protest against 
language used in the debate against 
certain Irish Members, and which he 
thought was most unseemly. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the majority of 
last night was certainly not an over- 
whelming majority of Irish Members, 
since it included only 13 as against 9. 
If the course adopted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last night was to 
punish his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and himself the 
right hon. Gentleman was very much 
mistaken. The manner and temper of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the City of Oxford showed that 
he thought they ought to be punished. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT sub- 
mitted to the Chairman, whether it was 
competent for any hon. Member to mis- 
represent what another hon. Gentleman 
had said ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it did not ap- 
pear to him that the hon. Member for 
Meath had intentionally misrepresented 
the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. PARNELL had expressly guarded 
himself against repeating the very words 
of the hon. and learned Member, because 
he had not taken them down. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought it was due to 
the House that he should explain why 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
and himself were not present when the 
House met at 12 o’clock. It was this— 
they were obliged to attend a Cabinet 
Council at 11 o’clock, which had only 
been summoned that day, and which it 
was important and necessary they should 
attend. Under all the circumstances, 
they saw no difficulty in absenting them- 
selves from the discussion of what re- 
mained of the Irish Judicature Bill, and 
for this reason, that as the Amendments 
were of a purely legal character the dis- 
cussions would necessarily be of a legal 
character, and they were matters which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland would 
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be in his place to explain. It did not 
appear that by the absence of himself or 
the Chief Secretary any inconvenience 
would arise; and he must say that he 
was surprised to find that any difficulty 
had been raised as to proceeding with 
the questions at issue. He might re- 
mind the House of what took place 
yesterday. The Bill was fully discussed 
at the Morning Sitting up to within a 
short period of its completion, and then 
it was understood it would be taken up 
at the Evening Sitting. It was then 
objected that there was not time to pro- 
ceed with it, and there appeared to be 
a disposition on the part of everyone 
that the Bill should be proceeded with, 
and finished at a Morning Sitting to- 
day. He believed that the course pur- 
sued was one calculated to meet the con- 
venience of all parties, and he was 
hardly prepared for the objection which 
had now been raised. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) must see 
that there had been every disposition 
on the part of the Government to deal 
with the matter in a fair and impartial 
spirit, and he trusted the Committee 
would now proceed with the special 
question before the House. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it had been said 
that he had something to do with the 
obstruction last night, but all he had 
done was to report Progress. He did 
not make his Motion wntil 1 o’clock, 
and the Government not seeing their 
way to assent to it, a discussion arose 
which lasted an hour before a division 
took place, and then another Member 
moved that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. He had nothing whatever 
to do with that Motion, and did not want 
to be blamed for it. 

Mr. BUTT said, he rose with great 
reluctance and feelings of humiliation 
to take part in that miserable discussion. 
In all his experience he had never known 
a greater squandering of the public 
time. So far they had been discussing, 
as if it was a measure of the utmost im- 
portance, what the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) said last night at 
one part of the evening, and what the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
said at another period, and what some- 
body else had said at some other. He 
did not rise, however, to speak upon 
subjects which he was afraid he would 
speak too strongly upon, but he simply 
rose to explain his own position with 
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reference to the Bill. He disliked this 
Bill, and he also disliked the English 
Bill; indeed, he had obstructed them 
both, for there was a legitimate as well 
as an illegitimate method of obstruction, 
and he believed he was the means of 
preventing the passage of the Bill for 
one year. He believed, however, that 
as the English Bill had passed, some- 
thing like it must also pass for Ireland, 
because it was a natural consequence. 
He was prepared, therefore, to acquiesce 
in the inevitable, and beyond that he 
had found a strong feeling in Ireland 
that in order to bring about a settled 
state of affairs the subject should be 
dealt with. It was merely a question 
of time, and he was therefore prepared 
to assist in passing a Bill which would 
set the question at rest. 

Mr. PARNELL quite agreed that it 
would ultimately be necessary to pass a 
Bill relating to the Irish Judicature, but 
that was no reason why they should allow 
this Bill to go through without full and 
proper discussion, and without en- 
deavouring to insert those Amendments 
which they considered to be necessary 
and proper. All that had been said 
tended to show that that Parliament 
was incapable of managing Irish affairs, 
or of legislating for the Irish people. 
The present Bill was brought forward at 
a very late period of the Session, and 
when there was apparently no chance 
of passing it, if a proper discussion upon 
it took place; but were they for that 
reason to say that they should retrain 
from attempting to make Amendments 
which they believed to be requisite in a 
measure which was full of abuses and 
anomalies. He did not believe the in- 
terests of Ireland would be injured if the 
Bill were stopped. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH wished to 
explain that he had merely moved to 
report Progress under what he supposed 
to be the circumstances of last night, in 
order to obtain an explanation from the 
Government; but since, having offered 
to withdraw, he was in no way respon- 
sible for what had taken place after- 
wards. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, hon. Mem- 
bers might speak approvingly of the 
discussion at that time; but the ques- 
tion which suggested itself was, what 
the people of Ireland would think of it ? 
It was because these reports were cir- 
culated amongst a large number of igno- 
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rant people in Ireland unanswered, that 
they were likely to cause the very feel- 
ing which the House desired to sup- 
press, and which they all felt did not 
add to the dignity of the Assembly. He 
wished to show what motives had ac- 
tuated the hon. Member for Meath. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that the 
hon. Member could not discuss motives. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would give 
the hon. Member for Dundee every faci- 
lity that the Rules of the House would 
permit of in discussing the motives which 
guided him. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway had declared 
that they were not obstructing Business ; 
but there seemed to be very little reason 
in the stand they had taken. They con- 
tended they had a right to obstruct the 
Business at a certain time in the morn- 
ing, so that they might not pass late 
legislation. The Rules which had been 
laid down were intended to prevent the 
tyrannical use of a majority, where there 
was a strong minority on a given sub- 
ject ; but he failed to see that in the pre- 
sent case, there was a strong minority, 
for even the Irish Members, as a rule, 
were opposed to the tactics which had 
been pursued, and there was no indica- 
tion that the constituencies supported 
the course of obstruction which had been 
pursued. He (Mr. Jenkins) possibly 
last night might have spoken somewhat 
strongly ; but the patience of the House 
had been extremely tried, and it was 
futile for a dozen hon. Members, in the 
course they had adopted, to expect they 
would be able to change a method of 
proceeding which had obtained for cen- 
turies. When the Home Rule Party 
came into the House, there was an 
anxiety on both sides of the House to 
yield every fair opportunity for them to 
put forward their claims, and it was felt 
that the Party under the Leadership of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) would 
add dignity to the proceedings of the 
House; but, unfortunately, there was a 
Rump of this Party which came forward 
claiming to represent the Irish people. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order, ‘and 
said, he never claimed to represent the 
Irish people. 

Mr. E. JENKINS was proceeding, 
when— - 

Mr. PARNELL again rose to Order. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN called on the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) to 
proceed, and reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) that he 
would have the opportunity of making 
any observations afterwards. 

Mr. E. JENKINS continued : He did 
not wish to misrepresent the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath; but he certainly under- 
stood him to say that the people of Ire- 
land did not want the Bill, and, there- 
fore, he was speaking as the mouthpiece 
of the Irish people. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if for nothing 
else, he must thank the hon. Member 
for Dundee for having described the 
Irish people as ignorant. When the 
hon. Gentleman again courted the favour 
of the Dundee Home Rule Association 
any reference to ‘‘ the ignorance ”’ of the 
Irish people would, doubtless, be far, if 
not from the mind, at least from the lips 
of the hon.Gentleman. He had spoken 
of atime when the Home Rule Party, 
led by the hon. and learned Gentlemen 
the Members for Limerick and Louth 
(Mr. Butt and Mr. Sullivan), had the 
respect of the House owing to their 
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amicable spirit, and so on, but what had | g 


all this amicability succeeded in gain- 
ing? Let last night attest. He did not 
know what position in the Liberal Party 
the hon. Member for Dundee aspired to 
take; but he (Mr. O’Donnell) thought 
that it would be the extreme remnant 
of a very small tail. He denied that the 
Irish people were opposed to a proper 
judicial system for Ireland, but they 
objected to a perpetuation of the system 
of Bar bribery, sinecurism, and jobbery 
which would be the result of the present 
Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR explained that the ob- 
ject of the Amendment he had moved 
was to give a defendant the option of 
defending himself. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in opposing 
the Amendment, said, that the hon. 
Member proposed to strike out the rule 
that if the memorandum put in by the 
defendant did not contain his address, it 
should not be received. Was not that a 
reasonable rule? Was it not also rea- 
sonable that if the defendant gave an 
illusory address the Court should have 
power to deal with the matter? 
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Mr. BUTT opposed the Amendment, 
on the ground that if you had to give a 
man notice of a trial you must know 
where to find him. 

Mr. BIGGAR held that the rule as it 
now stood only gave room for litigation, 
and said that if a writ was served at any 
address which a man gave, all that was 
necessary would be fulfilled. 

Mr. LAW pointed out that a man 
might give an address which did not 
exist at all, and the object of the rule 
was to insure that the address should be 
one that was real. 

Mr. MELDON also said, if the 
Amendment was adopted the effect would 
be this—suppose a person gave an ad- 
dress that did not exist, there would be 
no place to serve papers, and therefore 
no proceedings at all could be taken. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he saw no occa- 
sion for the clause, which, whilst being 
unnecessary, might also prove to be most 
injurious. 

Mr. BUTT did not altogether agree 
with the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that, as a 
general rule, bond fide addresses would be 
iven. 

Mr. PARNELL again supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH thought the 
question should be left over on Report, 
if the Amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the effect of the 
Amendment would be to give redress to 
defendants. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson) said, he would 
consider the subject on Report. 

Mr. PARNELL objected to the words 
‘illusory and fictitious.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, those 
words had been in general use for a long 
time and could not mislead. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH hoped the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
consent to allow the Schedule to stand 
over until the Report was taken. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 90; 
Noes 4: Majority 86.— (Div. List, 
No. 243.) 

Nozrs— Kirk, G. H. 


Parnell, C. 8. Power, J. O’C. 
Texuers — Mr. Biggar and Mr. Richard 


Nolan, Captain 


Smyth. 
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Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the omission of Schedule 25. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) explained that 
this was one of the most valuable rules 
in pleading. It was to prevent surprises 
in litigation, and was intended to pre- 
vent a man from keeping back part of 
his case, and then turning round on 
the plaintiff with a new statement of 
facts. It was a rule which had been 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), and accepted by the Government, 
and he therefore supposed the objection 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, whether the 
rule was in the English Judicature Act? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grzson) said, it was. 

Mr. BUTT thought it would be im- 
possible to conceive a better rule. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the effect of 
the rule was rather to benefit the Go- 
vernment, than the department. 

Mr. BUTT agreed that that was the 
case to some extent with regard to the 
making of contracts; but he considered 
it only reasonable that it should be so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR moved an Amendment 
to Schedule 37, to strike out that portion 
of the Schedule exempting criminal pro- 
ceedings from the operation of the Act. 
As the Bill did not include criminal pro- 
ceedings, he did not see why the words 
should stand in the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, in page 64, 
leave out line 38.—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) opposed the 
Amendment. The effect of striking out 
the words would make all the preceding 
rules apply to criminal proceedings. The 
rules drawn up for civil actions were 
quite unsuitable to criminal proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. BUTT also opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he had another 
Amendment on the Paper; but after the 
reception given to the last, he should not 
submit it. 

Amendment, in page 64, to leave out 
line 39 (Mr. Biggar), by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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Mr. PARNELL moved, after Rule 
19, to insert the words— 

“That where there were numerous parties 
having the same interest in one action, one or 
more might be sued, or allowed to defend, as the 
case might be, on behalf, or for the benefit of 
all the parties concerned.” 

This, the hon. Member said, followed 
the English Act. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson) said, he would 
look into the matter before the Report. 

Mr. BUTT did not see any objection 
to the introduction of this particular 
rule. 

Mr. MELDON opposed the Motion. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, a ques- 
tion of the kind could not be dealt with 
lightly. He had not had Notice of the 
Amendment; but as it appeared in the 
Act of 1875, he would accept it now; 
but if he saw reason for any modifica- 
tion, he should bring up the matter on 
Report. If, where any broad principle 
was concerned, there were any other of 
the English rules which the hon. Mem- 
ber after consultation with his legal 
Friends desired to introduce, he would 
consider whether that might not also be 
done on the Report. 

Mr. BUTT warned his right hon. and 
learned Friend that if he accepted the 
insertion of a number of those English 
rules, he would be opening a door to a 
discussion of all the rules. He thought 
it would be better to leave the framing 
of the rules to the Irish Judges. 


Amendment verbally amended and 
agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL said, that if the rules 
were framed by the Irish Judges, this 
House, which ought to have the benefit 
of the experience of the English lawyers, 
would have no opportunity of considering 
the rules. The importance of the rules 
was such that the House ought to dis- 
cuss each separately, and to secure such 
an opportunity, he would move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that every 
one of these rules had been gone over 
most carefully by the Lord Chancellor 
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of Ireland, the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, and himself. The rules here in- 
serted would be a guide to the Judges, 
and it would be unreasonable after all 
that had been done that the Committee 
should pause for nothing. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Tuesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 260. | 


House adjourned at Four 
o'clock, till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd July, 1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) 
Amendment * (156). 

Report — Factors Acts Amendment* (140) ; 
Registered Writs Execution (Scotland) * (144- 
157) ; Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Atherton, &.) * (86)— 
(Caistor Union, &c.) * (94). 

Third Reading — Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Hyde, &c.) * 
(93), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£20,000,000) 
[40 & 41 Vict. c. 24]; Solicitors Examina- 
tion, &c. [40 & 41 Vict. c. 25]; Colonial For- 
tifications [40 & 41 Vict. c. 23]; Public Works 
Loans (Ireland) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 27]; Com- 
panies Acts Amendment (No. 3) [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 26]; New Forest [40 & 41 Viet. c. 121]; 
Provisional Orders (Ireland) Confirmation 
(Artisans and Labourers Dwellings) [40 & 
41 Viet. c. 122]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Ennis, &.) [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 123]; Tramways Orders Confirmation (Bar- 
ton, &c.) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 124]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Bridlington, 
&e.) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 125]; Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Order Confirmation [40 & 41 Viet. 
c 126]; Local Government Provisional Order 
(Sewage) [40 & 41 Vict. c. 127]; General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (Glasgow) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 128]; Provisional Orders (Ireland) 
Confirmation (Holywood, &c.) [40 & 41 Viet. 
c. 129]; Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Felmingham, &c.) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 130]; Gas and Water Orders Con- 
firmation (Abingdon, &c.) [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 131]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Belper Union, 
&e.) [40 & 41 Viet. c. 132]; Metropolis Im- 

rovement Provisional Orders Confirmation 
Great Wild Street, &c.) [40 & 41 Vict. 
c. 133]; Saint Stephen’s Green (Dublin) [40 & 
41 Vict. c. 134]. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 





THE MEDITERRANEAN GARRISONS. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to ask my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther there is any information which he 
can give with regard to the movement of 
troops to the Mediterranean ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I have no difficulty in answering the 
Question of the noble Earl, which, under 
the circumstances, is natural and op- 
portune. What has happened is this— 
The Mediterranean garrisons are at pre- 
sent, I understand, below their full com- 
plement, and in the uncertain and dis- 
turbed condition of Europe it has been 
thought desirable that they should be 
strengthened to the extent of about 
3,000 troops. That is the sole founda- 
tion for the statements in the news- 


papers. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1869—IMPORTED CATTLE. 


QUESTION. 


In reply to Earl Fortescue, 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, there had been some 
further outbreak of cattle plague in the 
Metropolis; and there had been some 
fresh importations of diseased cattle. 
But the regulations in existence would 
be amply sufficient to deal with that or 
any other outbreak which might arise. 
In the Metropolitan area no animal was 
allowed to leave a cowshed within an 
affected area except for the purpose of 
being slaughtered, and no animal was 
allowed to be removed from the north to 
the south side of the Thames. A Com- 
mittee of the other House was now sitting 
and would shortly report on the subject. 
It was not for him to anticipate what 
their Report would be, nor would it be 
possible for the Government to take any 
further steps till the Committee had re- 
ported. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 23rd July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]— Pusutc Brrits — Ordered —Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment *. 

First Reading—Inclosure * [262]. 

Second Reading—Police Expenses Act Continu- 
ance * [259]. 

Select Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration [59], nominated. 

Committee — County Officers and Courts (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) * [254]—r.P.; Prisons re 
land) (re-comm.) * [219]. 

Third Reading —Saint Catherine’s Harbour, 
Jersey * [251], and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—0— 
DUBLIN CENTRAL TRAMWAYS BILL. 
[Lords|—[by Order.] 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in moving 
that the Consideration be deferred for 
three months, said that the original es- 
timate on the Bill, when presented to 
the House of Lords, was £12,000, upon 
which a deposit of 5 per cent was made. 
That estimate had now been increased 
to £40,000, while the deposit had not 
been correspondingly increased. The 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had passed the Bill, inserting the 
following clause :— 

‘Whereas it appeared that the said Estimate 
was wholly insufficient, and that to complete the 
works a further sum will be required, it shall 
not be lawful for the company to put any of the 
powers of this Act in execution until they have 
deposited a further sum in the Court of Chan- 
cery of £1,400.” 

A Bill passed upon such a Report as 
that would be a violation of the Standing 
Orders of the House. The argument 
used by the promoters of the Bill was, 
that the increase had been caused by the 
House of Lords striking out the clause 
relating to steam power; but the ori- 
ginal Bill provided for the use of steam 
or other power, and an equal expense 
would follow upon the use of either power. 
He submitted that the extra deposit pro- 
vided for inthe clause he had read did 
not meet the case, as it was not done under 
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the authority of the Standing Orders and 
would enable the promoters to keep their 
powers hanging over the parties con- 
cerned without giving the required gua- 
rantee in the shape of the proper deposit 
paid at once. It was an illustration of 
the evils that might arise ifthe Report of 
the Committee was acted upon, that the 
the promoter of this Bill had become a 
bankrupt since it passed the House of 
Lords, and had parted with his interest 
in the Bill, thus indicating that the ad- 
ditional deposit of 5 per cent had not been 
made, because he was unable to provide 
the deposit, and therefore unfitted to be 
entrusted with a concession of this sort. 
This case would make a bad precedent 
and open a door to all the evils which the 
Standing Order was intended to prevent. 
Although the deposit had, within the last 
day or two, been paid, yet he held that 
the Standing Orders had not been strictly 
observed, and he intended to divide the 
House, unless a statement by the Chair- 
man of the Committee could remove the 
objections which he had expressed. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.” —(MMr. Ashley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. RODWELL said, he knewnothing 
of the facts of the case, but he looked 
upon it as a question of principle; and 
if what the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) had stated was correct, 
it seemed to him there had been a gross 
infringement of the Standing Orders. 
The question would arise whether it was 
such an infringement as would be fatal 
to the Bill. In his experience, it was 
an unprecedented case. Two Standing 
Orders were involved. One provided 
that a deposit should be paid into the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing those whose 
property was affected, and in order to 
show the bona fides of the scheme. In 
the interest of the public that was a most 
important Standing Order; for parties 
might bring forward Bills which would 
greatly affect the public interest and the 
interest of property, and yet not have 
any capital to warrant their undertaking. 
In this case the Committee had exceeded 
their duty, and had misunderstood their 
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duty, because until the Standing Orders 
were complied with, no Committee could 
deal with such a question as this at all. 
In this case £600 was the deposit origi- 
nally made, and £2,000 was the deposit 
required. A few years ago, a special tri- 
bunal was instituted to inquire into the 
question of estimates, and the Bill would 
at once have been stopped on the show- 
ing before that tribunal that the esti- 
mate was insufficient, or that the de- 
posit was insufficient. In both those 
respects there had been a default, and 
if the Bill was sanctioned without further 
investigation all Standing Orders had 
better be erased.” The matter should be 
referred back to the Standing Orders 
Committee, because no private Com- 
mittee could take upon itself to do what 
was in direct violation of the Standing 
Orders. No case similar to this had 
arisen in his Parliamentary experience. 
Sr UGHTRED KAY -SHUTTLE- 
WORTH, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Bill under notice, said, the 
Committee did not state that the Stand- 
ing Orders had not been complied with, 
because it was their opinion, so far as 
they could tell, that they had been com- 
plied with. The question was entirely 
one of estimate. The Bill came before 
the Committee supported by the local 
authorities and by the townships through 
which the tramways would pass, and by 
the Corporation of the City of Dublin ; 
in fact, there was no opposition to it at 
all, except from the tramway company 
which had already many tramways in 
the vicinity of Dublin, and which did 
not oppose so much on the ground of 
competition, as on the ground of jealousy 
at the introduction of a new company in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin. As re- 
garded the estimate, no doubt it was a 
rather startling fact in Committee when 
it appeared that the original estimate of 
£12,000 was proposed to be increased to 
£40,000; but, in the first place, this in- 
crease was honestly and straight-for- 
wardly stated in answer to a question 
of the counsel for the Bill; and the 
circumstances of the increase were not 
the subject of much evidence, as the 
opponents did not attempt to prove 
that the original estimate was insuf- 
ficient. The Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that there was no 
evidence to show that the original esti- 
mate had been insufficient ; but as in 
consequence of the change made at the 
instance of the Board of Trade in the 
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{House of Lords, whereby steam was 
struck out of the Bill, the expense 
| would be greatly increased, it seemed 
to them a case in which a change 
had become necessary. They did not 
act hastily; they sent a message to Mr. 
| Rickards, the Speaker’s Counsel, re- 
questing him to advise with them. He 
asked were they satisfied that the origi- 
nal estimate was bond fide? They said 
they were. Were they satisfied that the 
application was straightforwardly made? 
They were satisfied of that. Then he 
said the Bill might be saved by putting 
into it a clause which he would draft. 
That clause had been embodied in the 
Bill, and was to the effect that before 
any of the works were executed, an ad- 
ditional amount should be deposited. 
That increase had been deposited. An- 
other change had also been made, greatly 
to the advantage of the Bill, and it came 
in a shape which commended itself to 
the Committee, because of the substan- 
tial character of Mr. Lombard, the gen- 
tleman who promoted it. There could 
be no doubt that the works would be 
carried out satisfactorily and substanti- 
ally. The Committee were satisfied that 
there was no mala fides in the case. He 
admitted that it was exceptional, but did 
not think it would constitute a precedent; 
or evenif it did, that it would be otherwise 
thanagoodone. He believed the Com- 
mittee were right in the course they had 
taken, acting as they did, not on their 
own opinion alone, but on the advice of 
Mr. Rickards. When a good deal of 
time had been spent upon a Bill of this 
sort, which was supported by all the 
local authorities and opposed by no one 
of importance, it was a pity that it 
should be opposed by a technical objec- 
tion raised at the last stage. 

Mr. RAIKES said, this was a very 
important point, well deserving the at- 
tention of the House. The House would 
recognize the pains and care which the 
Committee had brought to this inquiry, 
and it was important to avoid diminish- 
ing the authority of a Select Committee; 
but the statements made by the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) showed that this was a very excep- 
tional and peculiar case. In 1850 and in 
1853 questions of the sort arose, and a 
Motion was made to refer the Bills to 
the Examiner of Private: Bills, that he 
might report to the House whether or 
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not there had been any infractions 
of the Standing Orders. He would 
not prejudge this case, but would be 
satisfied if they could obtain the 
Report of the Examiner. It appeared 
to be exceedingly doubtful whether 
the Committee had observed the Stand- 
ing Orders, and especially that one 
which was intended to prevent schemes 
obtaining the authority of Parliament 
which might be used in order to occupy 
the ground, and prevent the operation 
of genuine companies. It was also in- 
tended to prevent such things as occurred 
in foreign countries, where persons ob- 
tained concessions, and made what they 
could out of them. The only security 
Parliament had been able to devise had 
been to require that the estimates of these 
schemes should be bond fide, and that a 
sufficient deposit should be made. It 
would be lamentable if, on the decision 
of a single Committee, they were to 
deviate frora those rules which had ob- 
tained hitherto general approval, and 
to depart from the spirit of the Standing 
Orders. But they had a Committee on 
Standing Orders, with an Examiner, 
who reported to the Committee. He 
should be sorry if there were any divi- 
sion on the question, as it might put the 
parties in a false position, and inflict 
unnecessary hardships on the promoters 
of the Bill. If the Bill was referred 
back to the Committee it would go to 
the Examiner, and if they thought the 
circumstances were such that the House 
might take an exceptional course the 
matter would be regularly proceeded 
with. He thought if both the Motion 
and the Amendment were withdrawn, 
it would be well if a Motion was passed, 
which he would then move, that the Bill, 
as amended in Committee, be referred to 
the Examiner of Petitions on Private 
Bills, to inquire whether the Amend- 
ments involved any infraction of the 
Standing Orders of the House. 

Str UGHTRED KAY -SHUTTLE- 
WORTH expressed his readiness to 
accede to the course suggested by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the Bill, as amended in the 
Committee, be referred to the Examiner of 
Petitions for Private Bills, to inquire whether 
the Amendments involve any infraction of the 
Standing Orders of this House.—(The Chairman 
of Ways and Means.) 


{Jury 23, 1877} 
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QUESTIONS. 
— 70 — 


EDUCATION — ENDOWED SCHOOLS — 
THE TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, What has become 
of the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the future manage- 
ment of the Tonbridge School ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am in- 
formed by the Charity Commissioners 
that the scheme for Tonbridge School, a 
draft of which was published some time 
since by them, has been withdrawn by 
them in consequence of some liberal pro- 
posals which have been made by the 
Skinners’ Company for the establish- 
ment and endowment of a second or 
middle school, for the benefit of the dis- 
trict interested in Sir Andrew Judd’s 
School, the school alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman. The scheme for Sir Andrew 
Judd’s School had consequently to be 
re-cast, and copies are in the hands of 
the Skinners’ Company for their consi- 
deration. There is, therefore, reason to 
hope that a satisfactory scheme may be 
arranged for this important foundation. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—STOKESLEY 
COUNTY COURTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT (for Sir Cuartes Lecarp) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to 
the case of ‘“‘ Brunton v. Pennington,” 
tried in the County Court of Yorkshire, 
holden at Stokesley on the 18th May 
1877, If he is able to state to the House 
on what grounds the Judge refused to 
grant a case for the opinion of the High 
Court, on the legal points of great im- 
portance to a large class of persons 
which were then raised ; whether this is 
the third time, since January 1876, that 
a case has been heard at that court, 
which depended on the true construction 
of an Act of Parliament, 1 and 2 Will. 
4, c. 82, and whether on each of those 
occasions a case for the opinion of the 
High Court, on the true construction of 
that Act, has been asked for and re- 
fused; and, on what grounds the Judge 
refused to receive the documentary evi- 
dence submitted to him, under the Act 
34 and 35 Vic. c. 112, and whether on 
each of the previous occasions above 
referred to, similar documentary evi- 
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dence under the same Act was submitted 
and received ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was unable to state why the 
Judge had refused to grant a case for 
the opinion of the High Court on the 
legal points involved in the case re- 
ferred to; and, although he did not 
think such a Question should be put to 
him, he had put himself. in communica- 
tion with the Judge with a view to its 
being answered. 


DISSENTING SERVICES IN PARISH 
CHURCHYARDS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has 
been called to a letter written by the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the Vicar of Sut- 
ton-in-Ashfield, from which it appears 
that the Vicar had announced his ‘‘in- 
tention of allowing the churchyard of 
that parish to be used for other services 
than those of the Church of England ;” 
and in which letter the Bishop warns 
the Vicar that by acting upon this inten- 
tion he will render himself liable to 
legal proceedings; and, whether, in his 
opinion, the incumbent of a parish who 
permits the burial of Nonconformists by 
Nonconformist ministers, with ‘‘other 
services than those of the Church of 
England,”’ does so render himself liable 
to legal proceedings ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
my attention has been drawn to the letter 
alluded to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Lincoln. In my opinion, 
the incumbent of a parish who permits 
the burial of Nonconformists by Non- 
conformist ministers with other services 
than those of the Church of England 
renders himself liable to be proceeded 
against under an Act which was recently 
passed by Parliament, the provisions of 
which will doubtless be in the recollec- 
tion of the hon. Member—I mean the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, 1874. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND)— 
COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY—THE BAL- 
LINAMORE AND ULSTER CANALS. 

QUESTION. 


Captain O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is the inten- 
tion of Government that the inquiry 
to be held during the Recess into the 
administration and constitution of the 
Board of Works is to include within its 
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scope the present useless condition of 
the Ballinamore and Ulster Canals, with 
a view to suggesting a remedy and pre- 
vent the final and complete loss of the 
large sums of public money spent on 
their construction—taking into conside- 
ration the resolutions passed by the Fer- 
managh Grand Jury at the March and 
July Assizes of 1877, and by the trustees 
from the counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon, in September 
1875? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH: 
Sir, the inquiry which my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury undertook 
to hold was an inquiry into the admini- 
stration and constitution of the Board of 
Public Works in Ireland. I do not see 
how it will be possible to combine an 
inquiry into the constitution of a De- 
partment with one into the history and 
condition of a canal. 


NAVY—PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
OF MARINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the Treasury 
Warrant for the promised scheme of 
promotion and retirement in the Royal 
Marines will be laid upon the Table of 
the House at the same time as the War- 
rant for the new scheme of promotion 
and retirement in the Army? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the scheme, or 
any measure which the Goverament 
might adopt with regard to the promo- 
tion and retirement of Royal Marines, 
would not form the subject of a Trea- 
sury Warrant, but of an Order in Coun- 
cil, which would be submitted to Her 
Majesty in the usual way by the Lords 
of the Admiralty. He understood that 
the Report of the Committee upon which 
the scheme would be founded had been 
kept back until the Government had 
decided on the scheme for the Army, 
which would be in the hands of the 
Admiralty in the course of a few days. 
The case of the Marines would differ 
from that of the Army, because an Army 
Warrant would require a Vote of money, 
whereas the money needed for the Ma- 
rines had already been voted. 


THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE, DART- 
MOUTH.—QUESTION. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
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Government will bring forward the Vote 
for the proposed purchase of the Mount 
Boone Site ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was in com- 
munication with the First Lord of the 
Admiralty with regard to the Vote in 
question. He had endeavoured to state 
as near as possible when the Vote would 
be brought forward. 


ITALY AND ALBANIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for rita 2 Affairs, Whe- 
ther any information has reached Her 
Majesty’s Government of an expedition 
being secretly fitted out at an Italian 
port in the Adriatic with a view to a 
descent on the coast of Albania; and, if 
so, whether he will communicate such 
information to the House? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; no official 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. 


ITALY—GERMANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office as to the 
report that General Claer, an Aide-de- 
Camp of Marshal Moltke, has been sent 
on an Official mission to Rome; if so, 
whether he has any information as to 
the nature of that mission ; and, whether 
it is a fact that the Italian Government 
has recently bought 5,000 horses ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir, no official in- 
formation has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the mission 
of the officer in question. With respect to 
the second part of the Question, I believe 
the Italian Minister of War has asked 
the Italian Chamber for a Vote for an 
additional number of houses ; but Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, report- 
ing the fact, informs us that the supply 
of horses now possessed by the Italian 
Army is much below the peace esta- 
blishment. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) — CATHOLIC 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If he 
can state what is the number of Roman 
Catholic prisoners confined in the several 
prisons of Scotland, and in how many of 
such the sacrifice of the mass, attend- 
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ance at which is obligatory on all Catho- 
lics, is offered on Sundays ? 

Mrz. ASSHETON CROSS: I am un- 
able to give the actual numbers; but I 
believe a third of the prisoners in Scot- 
land are Roman Catholic, and that about 
a third of that number are found at the 
prison at Perth, where there isa Roman 
Catholic minister, who is paid by the 
Government, and who holds services, but 
of what those services consist I cannot 
say. 


ADMIRALTY COURTS, CORK AND 
BELFAST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Why 
the Rules for carrying out the operations 
of the Admiralty Courts in Cork and 
Belfast, framed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and laid before the Treasury in the 
month of May last for approval, have 
not been put in force and the Courts 
opened for administering the Law? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson), in reply, said, 
the delay was owing to the necessity of 
making inquiries requisite in order to 
enable a schedule scale of fees to be 
fixed, and the basis arranged for the 
remuneration of the officers. All those 
difficulties had been overcome, and he 
hoped the Rules would be issued within 
the next fortnight. 


INDIA—CHURCH OF ENGLAND MIS. 
SIONARIES AND INDIAN BISHOPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been called to certain resolutions passed 
at a meeting of the Indian Bishops held 
at Calcutta on the 8th of March last, 
to the effect that all the appointments to 
spiritual functions in their dioceses ought 
to be made with the recognition of the 
rights of the Bishops to exercise a veto 
upon the same; whether the powers 
thus asserted are within the limits pre- 
scribed by stat. 53 Geo. 3 c. 155; and, 
whether an exercise of authority over 
the Missionary Clergy in India, on the 
part of Bishops paid out. of Indian re- 
venues and appointed by the Secretary 
of State, is consistent with the policy 
hitherto adopted by the Imperial Go- 
vernment of entire abstention from all 
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Official interference with the religions of 
the natives of India? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Indian Government has invariably 
abstained from interfering with the reli- 
gion of the Natives of India, nor does 
it give to any person acting under it 
authority to do so. With regard to the 
exercise of authority by the Bishops 
over the missionary clergy in India, 
those missionaries may happen to be 
clergymen of the Church of England; 
but in any case they are, in common 
with all other clergymen, under the pro- 
visions of the Letters Patent, subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Bishops in whose 
diocese they may happen to be officiat- 
ing; but no secular assistance or recog- 
nition is on that account given by Go- 
vernment to any missionary under- 
taking. No alteration is proposed or 
contemplated in the policy hitherto 
adopted by the Imperial Government, 
neither have we any official cognizance 
of the resolutions alluded to by my 
hon. Friend. 


TURKEY—BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there are any Despatches since 
the 29th day of March from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
showing what advice they have given to 
the Turkish authorities of those Pro- 
vinces with reference to the insurgents ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay them at 
once upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, there are several 
despatches at the Foreign Office from 
Her Majesty’s Consuls in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on the subject of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, and in one of 
them, dated the 6th of June, Mr. Free- 
man states that the expedition against 
the insurgents on the Austro-Croatian 
frontier had proved unsuccessful, and 
that the Austrian Government were 
bound to establish small military posts 
in the district. The Papers to be pre- 
sented on the subject are now being 
prepared. 


POST OFFICE SUNDAY DUTY— 
SHEFFIELD, &c,—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Post- 
master General, If he will arrange to 
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extend to the Post Office officials of 
Sheffield and other large towns the same 
relief from Sunday duty which he has 
already granted to the postmen of Bir- 
mingham ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, it was impossible to answer such a 
Question off-hand. He was quite willing 
to give the privilege asked for, but a 
local inquiry must in each case be insti- 
tuted ; and as some additional expense 
would be incurred, it would be desirable 
that the local authority—which in the 
case of Sheffield would be the Town 
Council—should first move 
matter. 


in the 


TURKEY—ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN 
ARMENIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Reports have been re- 
ceived from any British Consul in Asia 
Minor of outrages alleged to have been 
committed by regular or irregular troops 
in the Turkish service upon Christian 
villagers in Armenia; and, if so, whether 
he will lay those Reports upon the Table 
of the House before the Recess ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that our Consul at Erzeroum has 
reported many cases of disorderly con- 
duct on the part of the Turkish irregular 
cavalry; also we have heard that a band 
of Kurdish cavalry, who, it is believed, 
came from Persia, have committed ra- 
vages in the Pashalicof Van. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representatives both at Constan- 
tinople and Teheran have been requested 
to inform the Governments to which they 
are accredited, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment hope they will take measures 
to prevent those outrages recurring. 
The Papers on the subject are being 
prepared, and will be presented to the 
House with the others. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — HOLYHEAD 
HARBOUR—WRECK OF THE STEAM- 
SHIP ‘‘EDITH.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, If he can state why 
the contemplated attempt to raise the 
steamship ‘‘Edith,” sunk in Holyhead 
Harbour since September 1875, has not 
been carried out; and, if he can inform 
the House what steps are now being 
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taken to remove this obstruction to navi- 
gation ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, in reply, said, 


that the attempt to raise the wreck of 
the Edith was made on the 12th of July 
last, but it unfortunately failed in con- 
sequence of the insufficiency of the pump- 
ing power to clear the wreck of water. 
Pumps of greater power had been sent 
to Holyhead by the contractor, and it 
was hoped that the work would be satis- 
factorily resumed in the course of a few 
days. 


LEGISLATURE OF BARBADOES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is in contemplation to call 
the Legislature of Barbadoes together at 
an early day; and, whether he can name 
the time and also give the reasons for 
the present delay ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, in the ab- 
sence of any apparent necessity for the 
immediate convocation of the Barbadoes 
Legislature, Lord Carnarvon thought it 
desirable to postpone the issue of the 
writs until he had had an opportunity 
of conferring personally with Captain 
Strahan, the Governor-in-Chief of the 
Windward Islands, who is at present in 
this country. Captain Strahan will be 
returning to Barbadoes, however, in the 
course of the autumn, when there will be 
ample time for the Legislature to be 
convened for the despatch of such busi- 
ness as it may be necessary to undertake 
before the close of the year. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If the Government have 
considered the question of the Coroners 
(Ireland) Bill, which was before this 
House in 1875; and, if so, whether it is 
their intention to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with that subject either this or early 
next Session ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I beg to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that we have considered the question, but 
I do not propose to introduce a Bill 
dealing with it this Session. I fear I 
cannot either give any promise with re- 
gard to the next Session. 


VOL. COXXXYV. [rurep sERrEs. } 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
SIR ARNOLD KEMBALL—DESPATCH 
OF TROOPS TO GALLIPOLI. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If Her 
Majesty’s Government have any infor- 
mation as to the truth of the statement 
in ‘Vanity Fair” of Saturday last, that 

“The Russian General commanding the army 
of the Caucasus, now in Armenia, has set a price 
of 2,000 roubles on General Sir Arnold Kem- 
ball’s head ;’’ 
and, also, whether, as stated in the 
‘Daily Telegraph” of the 21st, Her 
Majesty’s Government has determined 
to occupy Gallipoli, and that the troops 
for this purpose are to be despatched 
immediately ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, with regard to 
the first Question of the hon. Member, 
I have to state that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no information as to whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement 
to which he has referred. In reference 
to the second, I understand the noble 
Lord the Member for the Radnor Bo- 
roughs (the Marquess of Hartington) is 
about to put a Question to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the same subject; and therefore it is 
not necessary for me to answer the 
Question of the hon. Member. 


HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL REGATTA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the forthcoming 
International Regatta, he will take some 
precautionary measures in reference to 
the Hammersmith Bridge? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, thatthe owners must be held respon- 
sible for the safety of the bridge. They 
had been warned over and over again 
that the bridge would not bear a great 
crowd, and he hoped that the warning 
would be attended to, in view of the 
approaching regatta. 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
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Royal Warrant relating to Army Pro- 
motion and Retirement will involve a 
vote of money in the course of the pre- 
sent Session; and, whether, in consi- 
deration of the importance and extent of 
the subject, and the lateness of the Ses- 
sion, he will specify the day upon which 
the scheme will be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House, and the oppor- 
tunities which the Government propose 
to afford for the discussion of the details 
of the scheme, and the questions con- 
nected with it ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
hope that in a very short time I shall be 
able to place in the hand of hon. Members 
a Paper giving the details of this scheme. 
The hon. Member asks me whether it 
will involve a Vote of money. Yes, it 
will involve a Vote of money, and I 
hope I shall be able to bring it before 
the House on Monday or Tuesday next. 

Mr. TREVELYAN wished to know, 
Whether the Government would, if 
necessary, give several days for the dis- 
cussion of the Royal Warrant? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
Government will, of course, give as 
much time as is necessary. I cannot 
say how many days the hon. Member 
requires, and therefore I can give him 
no pledge on the subject. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES— 
DRUNKENNESS IN MILITIA REGI- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If he would 
state what is the amount annually 
derived from fines for drunkenness in 
militia regiments in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; to what purpose the money is 
applied, and would there be any: objection 
in future to allow officers in command 
of regiments to use this money which 
comes out of the pay of the men for 
purposes of recreation for the men under 
their command ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that it was intended to refer the 
question during the Recess to a Depart- 
mental Committee. There was a diffi- 
culty about it. The amount raised 
annually from that source varied very 
much. In 1870-1 the amount was £230, 
and in the six following years the 
amounts respectively were £584, £598, 
£627, £696, £789, and £676. The total 
amount now in hand was £4,204. With 
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regard to the power of officers in com- 
mand to distribute this money there 
seemed to be this difficulty—that ac- 
cording to what the hon. Member sug- 
gested in his Question, the most drunken 
regiments would get the most. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
OCCUPATION OF GALLIPOLI. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish, Sir, to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he is able to give 
the House any information respecting a 
report which has been prevalent during 
the last two or three days that several 
transport hip have been prepared for 
service, and that a considerable number 
of troops are under orders for immediate 
embarkation? If so, I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
he can state what is the destination of 
those troops, and whether he is able to 
give any information as to the objects 
with which they are despatched ? 

Tae CHANUVELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the rumours to which the 
noble Lord refers as having been current 
during the last few days are founded on 
this—that the Government thought it 
right, in the present unsettled state of 
the Mediterranean region, to raise the 
garrison of Malta to its full complement, 
and for that purpose a number of troups 
is about to be despatched for that desti- 
nation. That is the sole answer I can 
give to the Question of the noble Lord. 


MOTION. 
—o 0oo— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—- RESOLUTION. 


Tat CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving— 

““That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of: Notices 
of Motion upon Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority, and that Government Orders 
have priority upon Wednesday,” 
said: Sir, I do not think it can be 
necessary, after the statement I made 
a few nights ago, to explain the grounds 
on which we make this proposal. The 
House is aware that there is a con- 
siderable amount of Business which still 
remains unfinished, and with regard to 
much of which it would be very incon- 
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venient to the public that it should not 
be carried through, and that it should 
not be completed whilst there is still a 
fair attendance of hon. Members in this 
House. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to compare precisely year by year 
the particular dates when these pro- 
posals have been made to the House. 
There have been occasions when—two 
years ago, I think—Tuesdays were 
given to the Government as early as the 
11th of July, and Wednesdays as early 
as the 21st of July. In 1875 Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays were given on the 27th 
of July; and last year not until the 7th 
of August. Therefore, one year is not 
altogether to be taken as a standard for 
comparison with another. But I hope 
that the proposal I have to submit to 
the House is one which will be acknow- 
ledged to be made for the general con- 
venience, and that it is one which will 
be accepted by the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motion upon Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; and that Government Orders 
have priority upon Wednesday.”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. MONK, in moving an Amend- 
ment to omit the latter part of the 
Motion that gave priority to Govern- 
ment Orders on Wednesdays, said, no 
doubt the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman were unanswerable from a 
Government point of view; but, on the 
other hand, he must remind the House 
that the practice of taking Wednesdays 
was an innovation on the part of the pre- 
sent Government, and an interference 
with the rights of private Members which 
the latter ought to resist. During the 
preceding Parliament, when the Prede- 
cessors of the present Government were 
in Office, on no occasion, he believed, did 
the Government ask for Wednesdays in 
July, except in 1868 when the Proroga- 
tion took place in July. On the two occa- 
sions mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when the Government moved for 
Wednesdays in July, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated the reasons why he 
asked for them, and why they were 
granted in 1874 ;. while the Prime Mini- 
ster moved that on Wednesday, the 15th 
of July, the Orders of the Day should be 
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postponed until after the Order for the 
second reading of the Public Worship Re- 
gulation Bill. That was considered a Bill 
of primary importance, and the Prime 
Minister stated at the time that he had 
no wish to interfere with the privileges 
of private Members, and that he made 
the Motion in consequence of the Bill 
having been introduced by a private 
Member, the Recorder for the City of 
London. In the year 1875 the Govern- 
ment asked the House to give Wednes- 
day, the 28th of July, for Government 
Business, and the House did so, in order 
to proceed with the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill; but in that year the Estimates 
were much in arrear. No sufficient 
reason had been advanced for the pro- 
posal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, nor was it justified by any special 
circumstance, as it was sought to be on 
the former occasions referred to. Wed- 
nesday was the only day on which pri- 
vate Members had the least chance of 
having their Bills considered, and it was 
hard that they should be deprived of 
that, their sole opportunity of submit- 
ting them to the House. That was the 
case with the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen), the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and 
others. A private Member obtained 
his place by Ballot, and his lot might 
fall on a Wednesday in July. Why was 
he to be deprived of his privilege? It 
was by no means unimportant that the 
principle of a Bill should be discussed 
at the fag end of the Session, and a 
division taken upon its merits. The 
Government had no doubt met with 
obstruction in the course of the pre- 
sent Session, to which, however, he 
had been no party; and it was not 
right that, because of that obstruction, 
all private Members should lose their 
rights and privileges. He begged to 
move, as an Amendment, the omission 
of all the words of the Motion after the 
word ‘“ priority,” in line 4. 

Mr. MELDON, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that no special and exceptional cause 
having been shown for the Motion, it 
was not right to deprive private Mem- 
bers of their only opportunity of bring- 
ing forward the Motions for which—as 
in his own case-—they had obtained 
days with considerable difficulty. He 
trusted that the Motion would not take 
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effect, at least so far as next Tuesday 
and Wednesday were concerned. He 
had looked through the records, and he 
found that the earliest day on which it 
was proposed to deprive private Mem- 
bers of their privileges was on the 27th 
of July. He must enter his protest 
against the course that the Government 
were going to adopt, for they had a 
whole list of measures which it was 
utterly impossible for the Government 
to carry. A Select Committee had just 
began its operations with a Bill of over 
200 clauses, which there was not the 
slightest idea of passing, and he pro- 
tested that it was wrong to interfere 
with the rights of private Members in 
this way. It would be better to decide 
rf to proceed with these measures at 
all. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
all the words after the word “ priority,” 
in line 8, to the end of the Question.— 
(Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
sympathized with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester, whose Congé 
@elire Bill wes about to receive its 
conge d’elire by the adoption of the 
Resolution. But he must explain that 
he was himself in a similar position, and 
was in even a worse plight, as his hon. 
Friend had had an opportunity of push- 
ing his speech down to oppose the Bill, 
while he had been cut short by the 
Wednesday practice. He should, how- 
ever, support the Motion. The matter 
was very clear, and he was almost sorry 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given dates which convinced nobody. 
They knew how much profit they gained 
from the speeches of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester; but they had to choose 
between that profit and getting out of 
town ata reasonable time. He should 
vote for the getting out of town. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might more properly have 
asked the House for Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays for the rest of the Session, if he 
had previously announced all the Bills 
which he intended to proceed with. On 
the Notice Paper of that day there were 
35 Government Orders. It could not be 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with all these Government Orders, 
and have them finished during the rest 
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of the Session. The House, as he had 
said, therefore might reasonably expect 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
before asking for the Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, would have announced his 
intention as to the Bills he intended to 
drop. The present deplorable state of 
Public Business was very much due to 
the apparent want of business-like apti- 
tude, or conception, which had been 
evinced by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the conduct of Business that Session. 
There were on the Paper that day no 
fewer than 17 Government Orders of the 
Day which had passed their second 
reading. There were a great many of 
the Government Orders of the Day which 
were not on the list which also had passed 
the second reading; and it was because 
Her Majesty’s Government had insisted 
upon taking second readings of Bills that 
they never intended or hoped to pass 
that that deplorable state of Business 
arose. The time had been wasted in 
taking the second reading of these 17 
Bills, when it might have been profitably 
occupied in pressing to completion cer- 
tain useful measures for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Therefore he charged 
Her Majesty’s Government with a very 
considerable amount of blame for the 
deplorable state of Public Business. If 
he turned to the question of Irish Busi- 
ness, he found that the neglect of Irish 
Business by the Government was most 
remarkable during that Session, with the 
exception of the Judicature Bill, which 
was not required or wanted by the 
people, and which was in no sense press- 
ing. The Government had given exactly 
three-quarters of an hour of Government 
time to Irish measures; and, perhaps, 
he might include the Sunday Closing 
question, which was, however, more in 
the nature of a compromise than any- 
thing else. Then, Bills which were 
really required, and which it was impor- 
tant that Ireland should have, had been 
entirely neglected. For instance, the 
Trish Prisons Bill and the Scotch Prisons 
Bill had not been passed, and that would 
inflict a great injustice both on Irish 
and Scotch ratepayers, The Government 
had promised that the English, Irish, 
and Scotch Prisons Bills should pass 
pari passt, but they had entirely ignored 
the Irish and Scotch Prisons Bills. 
Then, there was the question of inter- 
mediate education in Ireland—a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, in which 
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England had inflicted more than the 
usual amount of injustice to Ireland; it 
had not been taken up at all, although 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland promised at the com- 
mencement of the Session to deal finally 
with it. They were put off with vague 
promises with reference to these and 
other Irish questions of vital importance. 
As to what the Government would do in 
future Sessions, if they got time to 
do it, from his experience and observa- 
tions of the events of that Session he 
had been compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that the House was utterly and 
entirely incapable of legislating for Ire- 
land; and that if the House desired to 
legislate equally and justly for the Three 
Kingdoms, that it was utterly unable to 
do so, because it had not time to do so. 
He thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, instead of devoting their energies 
to depriving hon. Members of Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays at this period of the 
Session, had far better turn their atten- 
tion to some measure as to legislating 
successfully, for certainly they could not 
expect the Irish people to go on much 
longer submitting to an entire depriva- 
tion of legislation. It was also very 
possible that by making alterations in 
some of the Rules of the House—for 
instance, by preventing hon. Members 
from speaking for more than half-an- 
hour or so, or more than a certain num- 
ber of times, and by diminishing the 
time-honoured privileges of minorities— 
it was possible that a small amount of 
more Business might be done in the 
future Sessions than had been done that 
Session. At the same time, he did not 
think that such results would be com- 
mensurate with the sacrifice of private 
Members, and after those Members had 
given up all their privileges, and been 
subjected to restriction and coercion, it 
would still be found that no good had 
been done. Therefore, he would advise 
Her Majesty’s Government to direct 
their attention to the problem, whether 
it would not better for them to consider 
the question of self-government for the 
Three Kingdoms, whether they called it 
by the name of local self-government, or 
national self-government ? 

Mr. FORSYTH rose to Order. Was 
the hon. Member in Order in speaking 
of Home Rule? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the question 
of local self-government was not under 
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notice, and therefore he must call on the 
hon, Member for Meath to confine him- 
self to the question before the House. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he certainly did 
not desire to go into the question of 
Home Rule, or the government of the 
Three Kingdoms, but merely wished to 
say with regard to the breaking up of 
the legislative functions of that House, 
that was a matter which would have to 
be considered, and that the distributing 
of these functions among smaller bodies 
was a question worthy of their attention, 
instead of endeavouring by futile means 
to meet the difficulties in which they 
found themselves — difficulties which 
would be very much increased next 
Session. 

Mr. WHALLEY objected strongly 
to the proposal of the Government. Un- 
doubtedly the course adopted in the 
management of Public Business, brought 
to a crisis by the present Government, 
did tend to promote the relieving of the 
House from a burden which it could not 
well discharge. It wasa deliberate at- 
tempt to ‘‘ burke” the Business of the 
House, and to frustrate the freedom of 
speech during the Session. The Session 
would be remarkable for having wasted 
its time in passing measures which were 
not asked for by any important section 
of the community, and for the House 
curtailing the privileges of minorities in 
various ways by hon. Members rising 
to Order and by count-outs. Then, the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees had a veto, and would not allow 
hon. Members to go on if, in their view, 
they were not speaking to the point; but 
with his own limited ability, in some 
eases he found it absolutely impossible 
to adapt his statements and arguments in 
accordance with the views of any other 
person whatsoever. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment also had by all means, direct 
and indirect, endeavoured to prevent 
independent Members obtaining full 
and fair discussion of questions which 
they deemed it necessary to bring for- 
ward. He, for instance, had on three 
occasions brought forward the question 
of The Priest in Absolution, and on each 
occasion he had been counted-out. He 
thought such a course was unworthy of 
an Assembly that prided itself on being 
the first in the world, and composed 
only of Gentlemen of honour, truth, 
candour, and sincerity. If he had again 
to go through the same ordeal, without 
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even the poor reward of a fair discus- 
sion of questions which he brought for- 
ward, he should either throw up his seat 
or hold it in abeyance, rather than act 
as a sort of screen behind which the 
Government could carry on the Business 
of the country in an irregular manner. 
He did hope the House would concede 
something to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Meath. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he had 
listened to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), and it did not 
appear to him that he had successfully 
met the arguments brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk). The hon. Member had referred 
to one Bill, but there was another Bill 
in which he was interested ; three times 
it had passed the second reading, but 
the hon. Member never succeeded in 
getting it further. He did not consider 
there were sufficient reasons for the course 
the Government had taken. It would be 
better if the Government would abandon 
those of their Bills which were in a 
backward state, instead of asking private 
Members to give up their rights. If the 
hon. Member for Gloucester went to a 
division he would support him. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he believed he 
was the Member who had most right to 
complain of the Government, as his Bill 
for extending the jurisdiction of County 
Courts was the First Order of the Day on 
Wednesday, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, but for the Resolution before 
the House, he would certainly have ob- 
tained a hearing. The Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon), respecting the 
dismissal by the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners of their solicitor, would have 
come on to-morrow night at an Evening 
Sitting, and might have been counted 
out ; and the Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 
being behind his own on Wednesday, 
had little chance of being heard. He 
realized the situation, and saw there was 
no alternative but to accept the inevit- 
able. He had taken a great deal of 
trouble about the Bill under his charge, 
and he thought he could have made a 
statement that would have shown a dis- 
tinct grievance, and pointed out a prac- 
tical means for its solution, He had 
been extremely unfortunate that Session, 
as four or five measures in which he was 
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specially interested had either been with- 
drawn, or had obtained such a bad place 
in the Ballot that there was no opportu- 
nity of their being heard. The House 
would see, therefore, that it was reason- 
able for him to regret the loss of the 
chance that Wednesday offered him for 
putting before the country propositions 
which he was bold enough to think were 
worthy of consideration. That, how- 
ever, was simply the personal aspect of 
the question. The thing that concerned 
him was, that the Bill he had introduced 
had received the sanction and the warm 
support of several influential commercial 
bodies, and he was more anxious in re- 
spect to the disappointment they would 
feel than he was for himself. He could 
understand the position of affairs in the 
House, when persons outside could not 
fully appreciate the difficulties that beset 
the course of legislation in that Assembly. 
It had been customary in all legal re- 
forms to hand them over to the direction 
of Gentlemen connected with the law. 
They had the technical knowledge for 
such discussion, but they were apt to 
view reforms from a narrow and profes- 
sional aspect. He was desirous of plac- 
ing before Parliament a scheme of law 
reform from the standpoint of a commer- 
cial man anda trader. He hoped, how- 
ever, that, although disappointed this 
year, he would next Session be more 
fortunate. The hon. Members who had 
preceded him had blamed the Ministry 
exclusively for the position of Public 
Business. This was scarcely fair. The 
House was as much to blame as the Go- 
vernment, and the system even more so. 
All Governments were necessarily and 
largely trammelled by the forms of the 
Legislature. He knew of no question 
pressing more for settlement than the 
mode of transacting national Business. 
Hon. Members did not seem sufficiently 
to realize the fact that the work of the 
House and its character had changed, 
and was changing. The machinery they 
had at their command, on the other 
hand, was stationary. A few years ago 
the work of Parliament was practically 
limited to three things—the mode of 
levying and expending the national 
Revenue, the regulation of our inter- 
course with foreign countries, and the 
occasional discussion of great Constitu- 
tional questions. Now, the sphere of 
legislation had been widened, and it 
extended over a vastly more comprehen- 
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sive area. Legislation now descended 
into all the ramifications of commercial, 
of social, and even of domestic life. 
They had covered the country with a 
whole army of Inspectors, they had 
taken under their supervision—if not 
under their direction—the business of 
shipping, of mining, and of ordinary 
manufacturing. They had opened out 
the great work of sanitary control and 
arrangement, and a comparatively new 
but still complicated educational machi- 
nery. All this was the work of the last 
30 or 40 years. These new laws neces- 
sarily begot new Departments of the 
Public Service and enlarged administra- 
tive labours. He believed he would be 
understating the fact when he said that 
the work of the administrative Depart- 
ments of the State had quadrupled within 
this last quarter-of-a-century. Increased 
administrative work meant increased 
legislative work. That of itself ac- 
counted for the augmentation in the 
number and character of the measures 
that every Session came before the 
House. In addition to that, they had 
more speaking than they formerly had. 
It was customary 20 years ago for 80 or 90 
Members of the House to speak in a 
Session. Now, between 300 and 400 out 
of the 656 took more or less part in the 
debates. He did not know whether 
their increased loquacity had produced 
an increase of wisdom, but certainly it 
occupied a larger measure of their at- 
tention. While they had more talk, 
they had no more time at their disposal. 
The House could not really sit more 
than six months in the year. Hon. 
Members required time to attend to their 
private affairs. They could not always 
live in London. They stood in need, 
too, of some relaxation, and it was ne- 
cessary for the Ministry to have the 
Recess for the preparation of their mea- 
sures. The facts, therefore, were these 
—That they had more work, more talk, 
and no more time. Parliament was a 
few years ago a large aristocratic debat- 
ing society. It was now a huge vestry 
or town council. Its regulations and 
rules were drawn for a-different As- 
sembly from what it now was. They 
should recognize these facts, and at- 
tempt to alter their mode of procedure 
to meet them. He was only a young 
Member of the House, and he did not 
presume to advise in such a‘ delicate 
question; but it struck’ him’ that a good 
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deal of the labour that was thrown on 
Parliament might be relegated to other 
bodies in the country, and that the work 
might be distributed or subdivided. He 
was opposed to any interference with the 
rights and privileges of minorities, or 
with the ordinary rules of debate. They 
had been the growth of centuries, and 
they contained the condensed and com- 
bined wisdom of many Parliaments. It 
would be dangerous in the interests of 
liberty to interfere with them; but he 
still thought that, while retaining them, 
the labours of the Legislature might be 
lessened by such a re-division as he had 
suggested. That was scarcely, perhaps, 
the time for an elaborate consideration 
of the question. It would come up on 
another occasion, and any lengthened 
discussion at that moment would only 
beaugmenting the evil they were all com- 
plaining of. He contented himself, there- 
fore, with saying that while he regretted 
that the state of Public Business ren- 
dered it necessary, yet as no alternative 
was offered, he felt bound, after this 
protest, to acquiesce in the proposition 
of the Leader of the House. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER thanked the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen} for the spirit in 
which he had addressed the House; and 
he might say that that was not the first 
time in the course of his Parliamentary 
career that the House had seen reason 
to feel that the presence of the hon. 
Member was a decided acquisition, and 
a great advantage to it. He must also 
acknowledge the great forbearance both 
the hon. Member and the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) with others had shown, and the 
assistance which they had rendered in 
carrying on the Business of the House 
under difficulties; and they had fre- 
quently, as on the present occasion, 
given way in a manner which showed 
their desire to meet the convenience of 
the House. He could assure the hon. 
Members for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) and 
for Maidstone. (Sir John Lubbock) that 
it was with great regret the Government 
had felt themselves compelled to make 
the proposition which was now under 
discussion; but there was a good deal 
of important Business which still re- 
mained to be done, and which they were 
afraid could not be properly transacted 
if that proposition were not adopted. 
For instance, the hon. Member for the 
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Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
given Notice of his intention to raise a 
discussion on the Army Warrant ques- 
tion, which was one of much import- 
ance; and there were the South African 
Bill, the Irish and Scotch Prisons Bills, 
the County Courts Bill, and one or two 
other measures which were pressing for 
decision, and which he believed the 
Government might get through if as- 
sisted by the kindness and business-like 
powers of hon. Members of that House. 
It was not from any desire to put aside 
Business which had been brought for- 
ward by private Members, as they were 
called, that this proposal had “been 
made ; but from the real conviction that 
there was no other way of getting 
through the public Business which still 
remained to be transacted. He hoped, 
under these circumstances, that the hon. 
Member for Gloucester would not put 
the House to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. MONK said, that after what had 
just been stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would have much 
pleasure in withdrawing his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he would 
consent to the proposition made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, although he did 
not see any solid reason was given for 
bringing it forward at that time of the 
year. It would be better, as a way out 
of the difficulty arising from the press of 
Business, that Bills should be taken up 
each Session at the stage in which they 
had been dropped in the previous Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had not 
been moved by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he had expressed 
his regret at being obliged to interfere 
with the convenience of private Mem- 
bers, for these expressions were becom- 
ing a stereotyped form of the House. 
Every year the Leader of the House 
uttered the same expressions of regret 
for the sacrifices hon. Members had to 
make in losing their Bills and all the 
result of their matured deliberation. 
[Interruption.] He must protest against 
the continued conversation carried on in 
a loud tone ; and he would suggest that 
the conversationalists would suit their 
own convenience and that of hon. Mem- 
bers who took an interest in the Busi- 
ness of the House by retiring to the 
Smoking ‘Room; or ‘somé other place 
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where the noise of their conversation 
would not—by disconcerting a novice 
like himself—put him to the trouble of 
unnecessary repetition in his remarks. 
On looking over the list of Bills put 
down for Wednesday, he was surprised 
at the proposition made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Such a Bill as 
the Ancient Monuments Bill, he should 
have thought, would have received some 
consideration at the hands of a tradi- 
tional and historical Party. With all 
the respect the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer professed for the rights of private 
Members, and the weight of public opi- 
nion, he was surprised that a Bili which 
had been brought forward again and 
again, and which was supported by the 
cultivated opinion of the country, should 
beso summarily dismissed. Then, again, 
a Government anxious to get credit for 
philanthropy should give consideration 
to a Bill dealing with the education of 
our helpless fellow-subjects—the deaf, 
blind, and mute. The Government 
might have given more facility for these 
measures than for that upon which they 
seemed to have set their heart, the con- 
firmation of an act of public perfidy— 
the annexation of an independent Re- 
public in South Africa. This demand 
upon Wednesdays was part of that gene- 
ral neglect and studied depreciation with 
which the Bills of private Members were 
treated ; andthisneglect reached its maxi- 
mum when Irish private Members were 
concerned. For his own part, he would 
have been delighted to afford facilities 
for the discussion of measures brought 
in by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), if more attention had 
been paid to the proposals made by the 
real Chief Secretary for Ireland (the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick). 
But the Government, anxious for the 
progress of Business, had contributed to 
the rejection of every Irish measure 
brought in which embodied the require- 
ments and satisfied the wishes of the 
Irish people. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to discuss some of these Bills 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded him he 
was not entitled to discuss the merits of 
Bills. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would not 
enter into the merits of the Bills; but he 
condemned the Government for sacri- 
ficing several useful Bills in favour of 
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such a scandalous measure as the South 
African Bill... [‘* Order, order! ’’} 

Mr. GOLDSMID rose to Order. Was 
the hon. Member in Order in referring 
to the Bill as a ‘‘ scandalous measure ? ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member that he is not 
entitled to discuss the merits of the Bills, 
and I must request him’ to confine his 
remarks to the question before the 
House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL resumed, amid 
continued interruption; and said, he 
would not refer to the Bill again; but if 
when the Bill: came on for discussion, he 
used stronger expressions, he would be 
prepared to justify them. He should be 
always happy to meet the convenience 
of Her Majesty’s Government, if the 
Government would enter into some sort 
of engagement to meet the convenience 
of hon. Members on that side of the 
House, but he did not: believe in being 
called upon to indulge in this system of 
unreciprocated beneficence. Year after 
year the Government: spoke smoothly, 
and were most prolific of promises, but 
it was the ‘‘ same old-game”’ year after 
year, and all business.except that of the 
Government was sacrificed. There was 
more and more a tendency to make that 
House a mere registration machine of 
the foregone conclusions of the Govern- 
ment. He asked what guarantee had 
they that there would be any improve- 
ment; and that next Session. the right 
hon. Gentleman—unless he was  trans- 
lated: toa ‘higher place— would. not 
come down again to the House and ask 
it to assist the Government out of their 
perennial-scrape?. There was’ not the 
slightest indication of any intention to 
amend. _The Government were fairly 
responsible for wasting the time of the 
House. Night after night the dinner 
hours were spent in what was called 
keeping the ball rolling—a proceeding 
all very well in the good old times when 
the House of Commons was said to be the 
best club in London [‘* Question!’’], but 
that was a reputation that would scarcely 
suffice for a great legislative Assembly 
of the present, for they had come to 
another time of day when the House of 
Commons-must not only be the best club 
in London, but must seek to be the best 
office and workshop in| London—— 

Mr. C.:B, DENISON rose to Order. 
He: wished to: know: whether. the. hon. 
Gentleman: was confining himself, in ac- 
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cordance with the previous ruling from 
the Chair, to the question before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot say that 
the hon. Member is out of Order; but I 
certainly think he is trying very severel 
the forbearance of the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
some of his expressions had been misun- 
derstood. He was merely endeavouring 
to show that the Government were not 
entitled to forbearance, particularly as 
they had given no promise that there 
would be the slightest amendment in 
their conduct for the future, or that they 
would cease to inflict on the House use- 
less and irritating discussions. It would 
be easy to give instances in which Mem- 
bers of the Government had used ex- 
pressions calculated to wound in the 
deepest sense the most sacred convic- 
tions of Members of the House. He 
would say no more; but for his own 
part, he should deem it to be his duty 
to continue to subject these measures to 
as calm, as independent, and as delibe- 
rate criticism as if hon. Members were 
not in a hurry to repair to the shooting 
grounds throughout the country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, I think the 
scene just presented to the House is one 
of the most painful, and I may say, 
degrading, to its character that I ever 
witnessed, while the modest and self- 
constituted champion of private Mem- 
bers who has just sat down made the 
remarks we have just listened to. I do 
not rise to appeal to the feelings of the 
hon. Member, or of those who act with 
him; but I think I am entitled to say 
that as you, Sir, have appealed to his 
forbearance without effect, the scene we 
have just witnessed shows how stubborn 
and insensible he and others have been 
to the feeling by which, generally speak- 
ing, hon. Gentlemen in this House are 
governed. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order, Sir. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Spoke!’”’?] I wish to know, 
whether the hon. Member who has just 
spoken is entitled to say that we have 
exhibited an utter absence and shown an 
utter insensibility to the feelings of Gen- 
tlemen? I have to call upon the hon. 
Member to withdraw the words, which 
he should not have dared to have used 
either to me or to any hon. Member of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire by any expression 
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of which he made use intended to imply 
that any hon. Member of this House 
was not actuated by the feelings of a 
Gentleman that expression should be 
withdrawn. I did not, however, gather 
that such was his meaning. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Sir, the words I 
used or intended to use were those, that 
we have repeated instances of —[ Cries of 
‘* Withdraw ”’ and ‘‘ Order!” ]—perhaps 
hon. Members will allow me to state to 
the House what words I did use, and 
then it will be for the House to say whe- 
ther they are in accordance with the 
language prevalent amongst Gentlemen 
in the House or not. The words, Sir, I 
used, or intended to use on this occa- 
sion, were—‘‘ We haverepeated instances 
of the stubborn insensibility of certain 
hon. Members of that side of the House, 
and the sentiments by which Gentlemen 
in this House have hitherto been almost 
invariably actuated.” [Loud cheers.| I 
believe, Sir, that I am right in saying 
that the House thoroughly endorsed 
that opinion. Sir, the course which has 
been adopted has been one of something 
more than obstruction. It has been a 
course of attempted dictation to this 
House. Sir, the patience of this House 
is great, and its long suffering is well 
known ; but I will venture, Sir, having 
been in this House some little time 
longer than the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, to give him some warning as to 
the feeling likely to be engendered in 
the course of any hon. Member of the 
House who attempts to bully the House 
of Commons. In that event, the House 
of Commons knows how to protect itself 
against being bullied. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire is in possession of 
the House, and entitled to continue his 
speech until he has concluded it. If, at 
its conclusion, the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan thinks he has been misrepre- 
sented no doubt the House will listen 
to any explanation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I was only going to 
say, Sir, that those hon. Gentlemen 
may rest assured, if they persist in a 
course which outrages the general sen- 
timent and feelings of this House that 
ere long swift retribution will await 
them, and they will regret what they 
have done. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure it will be impossible 
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for me, in view of the frequency with 
which I have felt it my duty to act with 
hon. Members who have been subjected 
to the censure of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), to re- 
main silent. Now, I quite concur in 
your statement that the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) severely 
tested the forbearance of this House ; 
but that arose from the fact that the 
majority of this House entertain opi- 
nions in regard to our country that are 
in direct conflict with the opinions en- 
tertained by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, and if he has tested the for- 
bearance of the House of Commons, I 
wish to tell the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire that the Party of which he 
boasts himself to be a Member has for 
centuries tested the forbearance of the 
Irish nation, more particularly within 
the last four Sessions of the present 
Parliament, and the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire, prominent amongst 
the number, has used his power in this 
House for the purpose of thwarting and 
disregarding the wishes of the Irish 
nation. When private Members are 
called upon at a certain stage in the 
Session to withdraw measures, or to 
concede days for the convenience of the 
Government, it appears to me very fit 
proper action to call attention to these 
important facts. We are told we are 
sent here by the majority of the electors 
and non-electors of Ireland, and that we 
have proposed measures which are in 
conflict with gentlemanly feeling, and 
that for that reason we have not suc- 
ceeded in gaining the magnificent ap- 
proval of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire. This discussion has given 
rise to very important considerations not 
touched upon by the hon. Member, to 
which I shall now refer. The hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
whose opinion receives great considera- 
tion in this House, suggested that during 
the Recess, in view of the inconvenience 
which arises at this time, the Govern- 
ment should consider the propriety of 
fixing a Rule whereby Bills might be 
taken up at the stage at which they were 
dropped in the preceding Session. I 
wish to point out that the adoption of 
such a Rule would be attended with very 
great inconvenience. Cases have oc- 
curred in which the second reading of a 
Bill has been carried without correct in- 
formation, and it would be a mistake to 
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proceed with legislation on the assump- 
tion that the vote of the House in the 
previous Session was the result of ample 
consideration. We are asked now, by 
the Motion before the House, to sacrifice 
the Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and if 
that is done, without an emphatic pro- 
test, we shall witness the same thing 
year after year. At the beginning of 
the Session important measures are an- 
nounced in the Queen’s Speech, and at 
the close of the Session the Government 
are obliged to acknowledge their ina- 
bility to pass them. The Obstructive 
Party will be made the scapegoat this 
Session, but some other Party may be 
made the scapegoat another time. They 
had flately seen that the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich, and those who 
agreed with him on Eastern affairs, 
were stigmatized as an unscrupulous 
and unpatriotic faction, therefore the 
Government would see that they could 
not make a few Irish Members the 
scapegoat for the inefficiency of the sys- 
tem if they took no steps to substitute 
one more efficient. 

Ture O'DONOGHUE: I will rise, Sir, 
as an Irish Member, to repudiate the 
attempt made by the hon. Member who 
has just spoken (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
and the hon. Member for Meath, and a 
few hon. Members below the Gangway, 
to speak on the part of the Irish people. 
Certainly, with every word that fell from 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) I cordially concur. But 
what I have particularly to refer to is 
this—the adroit attempt by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken to lead 
the House and the country to believe 
that his conduct and the conduct of a 
little party of Irish Members meets only 
with the disapproval of English Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. Sir, 
their conduct has been repudiated by 
the mass of the Irish Party, and I wish 
to point out that that conduct has been 
reprobated, I.may say denounced, by 
one who has been recognized as the 
Leader of the Irish people, the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick. 

Mr. GRAY here rose, but gave 


way to 

Tae CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE- 
QUER, who said: I would earnestly 
request the House to consider for a 
moment what the position is. Do let us 
come to a decision on the question at 
once. There really has been language 
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held in the course of the last half-hour 
which I think all persons on considera- 
tion will feel is language which is not 
becoming the dignity of the House of 
Commons, and I do trust that we shall 
be allowed to proceed to a decision on 
the Motion which has been submitted 
to the consideration of the House in a 
manner which is consistent with ordi- 
nary habits of Members of Parliament, 
and that we shall endeavour to decide 
upon the question, which, after all, is 
submitted not for the convenience, as 
supposed, of the Government, but for 
the general convenience of the House. 

Mr. GRAY: I merely rise to say that 
it is with a feeling of pain and humilia- 
tion I heard the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee (the O’Donoghue). I felt 
humiliated as a Member of this House, 
and as an Irishman, that any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House should have been 
found to stand up in his place and en- 
dorse the language of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin). You have decided, Sir, 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
was within his right in taking the course 
he did. The hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire may be an admirable judge 
of what becomes a Gentleman; but I 
submit that you are the judge of what 
becomes a Member of this House. I 
am not disposed to yield to the judg- 
ment of the hon. Member for Mid-Lin- 
colnshire, either as to what becomes a 
Gentleman, or an hon. Member of this 
House. I deny that the hon. Member 
for Tralee, in endorsing the language of 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, 
represents any Party or person either in 
or out of the House but himself; and I 
hold that the language and conduct of 
any hon. Member on this side of the 
House to-day bears favourable com- 
parison with the hon. Member that of 
for Mid-Lincolnshire. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked permission 
to say aword. [ Cries of ‘‘No! a 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan thinks he has been mis- 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire he is entitled to make 
a personal explanation. He is not en- 
titled to make a second speech on the 
question before the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said he was will- 
ing to put the best construction on the 
language of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and that he 
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did not feel called upon either to make 
any explanation, or to demand one. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that although he 
felt strongly on Irish questions, he had 
studiously avoided voting with what 
was called the Obstructive Party in that 
House, and that he wholly disapproved 
the policy they had pursued on Friday, 
Saturday, and that day. He felt, how- 
ever, that he would be. humiliated if he 
did not rise to express his reprobation 
of the language of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) —lan- 
guage which the Forms of the House did 
not permit him to stigmatize properly. 
As the junior Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Gray) had said, the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire might consider himself 
a fit judge of what was gentlemanly 
conduct; but with all due respect to 
him, he (Mr. Callan) must say, although 
he had hitherto always looked upon the 
hon. Gentleman as a manly and coura- 
geous man, he could not hereafter lay 
claim to manliness, straightforwardness, 
orcourage. The hon. Member should ere 
this have withdrawn—— [‘ Oh, oh!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that it is not proper to 
impute want of straightforwardness or 
courage to any hon. Member. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would impute 
neither courage, nor its reverse to the 
hon. Member. He would not offer any 
opinion at all. But the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire had charged a 
Party there with conduct unbecoming 
Gentlemen, and he should be called 
upon to withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: T must tell the hon. 
Member that if the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire had used the language 
which he imputes to him, it would have 
been my duty to have interposed at the 
time, and, having been appealed to, I 
I did interpose. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It may save the 
hon. Member some trouble if I say that 
I did not use the language attributed 
to me. . 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was very glad 
to learn that the hon. Member did not; 
but he did make use of language to 
which the attention of the Chair was 
not directed, and which, in his (Mr. 
Callan’s) opinion, was unbecoming a 
Member of that House. He used the 
word “ bully.”’ Well, it seemed to him 
that the hon. Member’s manner towards 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
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partook far more of the character of 
bullying than either that of the hon. 
Members for Meath or Dungarvan. 


The Question, ‘‘That the said Amend- 
ment be withdrawn ” being challenged, 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 386; Noes 
15 : Majority 371.—(Div. List, No. 244.) 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 321; Noes 
13: Majority 308.—(Div. List, No. 245.) 


Resolved, That, for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motion upon Tuesday, Government 
Orders having priority; and that Government 
Orders have priority upon Wednesday. 


CONTROLLER OF THE STATIONERY 
OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF MR. T. D. 
PIGOTT.—RESCINDING OF RESOLU- 
TION, 16TH JULY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion 
relating to the appointment to the office 
of Controller of the Stationery Office.”’— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID thought some ex- 
planation ought to be given of this Mo- 
tion. He saw no reason, because certain 
information had not been given to a 
Minister of the Crown who was called 
upon to reply to a certain Motion, that 
the usual course of procedure should be 
departed from. The House of Commons 
had been misled through not receiving 
that information, and some substantial 
explanation ought to be vouchsafed for 
proceeding with this Motion in order to 
whitewash the course they had taken 
respecting an exercise of patronage by 
the Prime Minister. In his opinion it 
would be much better to leave the matter 
alone, and proceed with the Business 
which legitimately came before them. 
At all events, he, for one, should object 
to the Motion. 

Mr. RYLANDS agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochester. He 
had seen the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment from the pressure of Business that 
Session, so much so that he had been 
voting with them, and therefore he 
thought they should not waste the time 
of the House in discussing a trumpery 
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Motion like that, for which there was 
no justification. The subject had been 
brought before the House; a reply had 
been made in ‘another place,” and he 
thought it was not desirable that they 
should again occupy several hours on 
the matter. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the reason for the Motion 
was stated by himself in the House on 
Friday last. The House had placed on 
its Journals last week a Resolution of a 
very marked character, being a censure 
upon the Government, and especially 
upon the Prime Minister, in respect of 
a certain appointment. He presumed 
there could hardly be found an instance 
in which such a Resolution as that had 
been adopted and not acted upon. But 
the Prime Minister, with the full consent 
and approval of his Colleagues, thought 
it was a case in which he ought not to 
accept the resignation of the gentleman 
whose appointment was thus censured. 
That being the case, the House was in 
this position—it had a Resolution on its 
Votes of a serious and important cha- 
racter upon which no action had been 
taken, and which was apparently set 
aside by the Government. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought 
it right to state these matters to the 
House, and it certainly appeared to him 
to be right and due to the Government 
and the House itself, that there should 
be an opportunity given to the House 
of expressing their satisfaction or, as it 
might be, dissatisfaction with the course 
which the Government and the Prime 
Minister had taken with respect to the 
Resolution of the 16th of July. He 
would not enter upon the question itself, 
or how the Resolution came to be passed; 
that he stated upon Friday last, and it 
would not be desirable to enter upon it 
at greater length now. But the House 
would feel, not only in reference to the 
Prime Minister, considering his position 
in this country—and his position ought 
not to be indifferent to the House—but 
also with reference to the position of the 
House itself, it was impossible that such 
a matter as this could be kept longer in 
abeyance. Therefore he thought, as the 
Motion was of an unusual character, as 
being made under unusual circum- 
stances, the Orders of the Day should 
be postponed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion relating 
to the appointment to the office of Controller of 
the Stationery Office —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


On the Motion of Sir Watrer B, 
Bartrewor, Resolution [16th July] read 
as follows :— 

Resolved, ‘‘ That, having regard to the recom- 
mendations made in 1874 by the Select Committee 
on PublicDepartments(Purchases,&c.),this House 
is of opinion that the recent appointment of Con- 
treller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office is cal- 
culated to diminish the usefulness and influence 
of Select Committees of this House, and to dis- 
courage the interest and zeal of officials employed 
in the Public Departments of the State.” 


Sm WALTER B. BARTELLOT rose 
to propose the following Motion :— 


‘“‘That this House, while most anxious to 
maintain the usefulness and influence of its 
Select Committees, and to encourage the interest 
and zeal of officials employed in the Public De- 
partments of the State, after hearing the further 
explanations ponoerning the recent appointment 
of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, withdraws the censure conveyed in the 
said Resolution.” 


The hon. and gallant Baronet said, he 
thought no apology would be needed 
from him for introducing the Motion. 
The remarks which had just been made 
by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had clearly shown to 
all those who had considered the ques- 
tion fairly, that some notice should,be 
taken, or some Resolution. should be 
passed by the House, particularly with 
regard to the action which had been 
taken by the Prime Minister with re- 
ference to the Resolution which was 
passed on the 16th of July, and he felt 
perfectly assured that in addressing the 
House on that rather difficult and grave 
subject he should have its kind attention 
in endeavouring to explain, as far as he 
was able, the reasons which had induced 
him to bring the Motion forward. In 
his opinion, that Resolution was passed 
on Monday last, mainly because certain 
statements were made which described 
the appointment to the Controllership of 
the Stationery Department as a gross 
job. He believed if those statements 
had not been made and believed in, no 
adverse Resolution would have been 
carried by the, House. .A most impor- 
tant statement, however, had been made 
on Thursday, in ‘fanother place,’’ to 
which, he. would. not, further refer than 
simply to say that ;many hon.) Members 
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of this House were present and heard it, 
and he believed that many who had 
voted in the majority for the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Holms) had publicly and deliberately 
declared that their opinion had been 
changed by the statement then made. 
He thought he might venture to say that 
if his noble Friend had been sitting in 
that House as of yore, and had made 
that statement, instead of the Resolution 
being carried by a majority, there would 
have been a large majority in favour of 
the noble Lord and of the Government, 
and of the appointment. On Friday last 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came down to the House 
and made a full and clear explanation of 
all the circumstances of the case, and with 
that characteristic frankness and truth- 
fulness which always distinguished him, 
and which made him so respected in the 
House, he at once admitted that he had 
failed on Monday last to state all the cir- 
cumstances bearing on the appointment, 
with which, as he said, he ought to have 
made himself acquainted. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) knew his right hon. 
Friend would forgive him when he said 
he believed that it was mainly due to 
that statement being made without suffi- 
cient explanation of all the circumstances 
that the Resolution was carried. He did 
not blame his right hon. Friend, for he did 
not see how he could have been prepared 
to make such an explanation, as he could 
not have expected an attack such as had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Hackney, neither could he have come 
prepared to answer things which really 
had no foundation in fact. And though 
he was persuaded that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney believed that 
what he stated was actually the fact, yet 
the statements so made were of that pe- 
culiar character that unless his right 
hon. Friend had gone into minute details 
with the Prime Minister, he could not 
have arrived at them. That being the 
case, he thought it would be right that 
the House should have an opportunity— 
and he thought he was not wrong in his 
opinion that it had a desire to have that 
opportunity—of re-considering and of 
stating distinctly, aye or no, whether it 
did or did not, believe that the Prime Mi- 
nister had exercised a wise discretion in 
the appointment he had made. He would 
now turn to the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney and the Committee over which he 
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resided in 1873 and 1874. He (Sir 
alter B. Barttelot) was a Member of 
that Committee, and he might appeal to 
his hon. Friend whether it had not 
endeavoured to sift to the bottom the 
difficult and delicate questions which 
were brought before it. The Committee 
sat for 36 days in the two Sessions, and 
examined 92 witnesses, and he must say 
a more fair and impartial Chairman 
never presided over a Committee. His 
hon. Friend endeavoured by every means 
in his power to extract what was useful 
from the witnesses, and to place it on 
record for the benefit of this House and 
the country. But he must say, before 
his hon. Friend, who had shown himself 
to be so careful a man, brought such a 
charge against the Government, and es- 
pecially against the Prime Minister, he 
ought to the utmost of his ability to 
have sifted it to the very bottom. The 
statements had no doubt been fairly 
made; but he ventured to think that 
they ought never to have been made by 
any man in that House, unless he was 
sure they were absolutely correct. And 
now a word as to Mr. Greg, who had 
lately resigned the office of Controller of 
the Stationery Department. His hon. 
Friend knew very well that the whole of 
that gentleman’s case was most carefully 
considered, and that in framing the Re- 
port certain expressions which were 
likely to give pain to Mr. Greg were ob- 
jected to. Knowing the difficulties in 
the Department and the calls that were 
made upon it by the other Departments 
not responsible to it for any extrava- 
gance they indulged in, he was one of 
those who endeavoured to cut out any- 
thing that might wound the feelings of 
that gentleman, for he did not think it 
fair that anything should go forth to 
the public in the Report which might 
damage an old public servant. No one 
in that House would deny that a grave 
censure was passed on Her Majesty’s 
Government, and especially on the Prime 
Minister, by the Resolution which the 
hon. Member for Hackney had carried. 
Thefirst accusation contained inthe Reso- 
lution was that this appointment dama- 
ged the usefulness of Select Committees. 
When his hon. Friend made that broad 
and bold statement, he did not go care- 
fully into what had been done by the 
present Government, or consider whether 
alterations had or had not been made 
in the Department. His hon, Friend 
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said it was quite true that £45,000 had 
been saved in the Department during 
the last year, but that it was owing en- 
tirely to the peculiar knowledge of his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith). Now, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as everyone 
knew, was a man of great ability, and 
when he turned his attention to any- 
thing of that kind, and brought his 
practical knowledge to bear, there was 
no one who could do so much. But it 
was not his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury who did that work; it 
was his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn), who 
was so often seen with lynx eye outside 
that door, which many Members about 
this time tried to evade and avoid. But 
in many instances his hon. Friend was 
too sharp for those persons, and in this 
instance also he was too sharp for those 
with whom he had to do, so he saved 
£45,000—indeed, he believed the amount 
saved, the etceteras included, would be 
found yet to be something like £65,000. 
When the Government had most care- 
fully considered the Resolutions of the 
Select Committee in order to give them 
practical effect, he failed to see how it 
could damage the influence of Select 
Committees. Then it was said this ap- 
pointment would diminish the interest 
and zeal of servants in the public De- 
partments. But who was the first man 
who had attempted to diminish the in- 
terest and zeal of our public servants? 
His hon. Friend, who actually proposed 
not only to go outside the Stationery 
Office, but outside all the other offices of 
the State in order to find a man to put 
at the head of this Department. If such 
a proceeding were for the benefit of the 
Service, he should not say a word against 
it; but the question was, would it be so? 
In such a case it had been well said by 
the Prime Minister that the only person 
from outside that could be found would 
be ‘‘ either one who had retired from 
business, or from whom business had 
retired.” They all knew the kind of 
men who would come forward. And if 
such a man had been taken, it was not 
easy to see how that would add to the 
zeal and efficiency of the public servants 
of this country. Then it might be 
asked, why not take one from within 
the Department. Now, if there was 
one thing which his hon. Friend wished, 
it was that economy should be carried 
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out in the Office. But anyone of any 
experience must know how difficult it 
was, if a man, no matter how able, had 
been brought up in a particular school, 
to eradicate the principles in which he 
had been trained. Therefore, without 
saying anything against heads in the 
Office—in fact, they deserved the highest. 
credit—it would have been unwise to 
place any men within it atits head. The 
Committee said the Office should have at 
its head a man of general intelligence and 
ability. The recommendations of the 
Committee were not disregarded, and 
the appointment of a particular person, 
as was mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Hackney, was not, and could not be, 
in accordance, as the hon. Gentle- 
man said and believed, with the ge- 
neral interest of the country. The 
object and intention of the Report was 
that the most efficient and best man 
that could be found in the Service should 
be appointed to the office of Controller 
of the Stationery Department. When 
they had got an Office of that kind, 
where there were many departments, 
they required a man for its head who 
could bring together all the separate 
departments, and had power and will 
enough tocontrol the whole. The Com- 
mittee further recommended— 


“That when a vacancy occurred, provision 
should be made for uniting the control of the 
Stationery department with the management of 
The Gazette by the appointment of a man pos- 
sessing the requisite knowledge of stationery 
and printing.” 

He was bound to say the Committee did 
arrive at that conclusion, perhaps una- 
nimously; but was there a man in the 
House or in the country who, looking 
at all the circumstances of this case, 
would say that the recommendation of 
that or any Committee, considering how 
these Committees were formed, should 
be treated as a direct order tothe Prime 
Minister, who alone was responsible for 
appointments of this kind? Were they 
to say that a responsible Government, 
and especially the head of it, must take 
for their guidance all the recommenda- 
tions of a Select Committee. He should 
like to know what answer the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would have made 
had such a doctrine been applied to 
them? Was this appointment well- 
considered or was it not? What was 
the course which was taken in regard to 
it by the Prime Minister? He had 
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heard it said that an appointment of 
this kind should have been given to the 
best man in the Civil Service. That was 
most certainly done. He had a letter 
stating the fact, and that the appoint- 
ment was declined. It might be that 
the emolument was not so great as was 
wished, but the fact remained. The 
appointment was not made hastily, and 
it was offered to the best man that could 
be found? What took: place after that ? 
Six names, after very careful sifting, 
were placed before the Prime Minister. 
[‘‘Name, name! By whom?’] Why 
should he say by whom? He said six 
names were placed before the Prime 
Minister. [Mr. Macponatp: By whom? 
If the hon. Member for Stafford denied 
that, let him get up in his place and say 
so. He was not going to say by whom. 
Why should he? Things had come to 
a new pass if the hon. Member for 
Stafford considered himself entitled to 
know whom the Prime Minister was 
to consult on all occasions. Six names 
were placed before the Prime Minister 
—two were from the War Office, one 
from the Treasury, one from the Board 
of Trade, one from the Board of Works, 
and another from the Geological Survey. 
[‘‘Name!”’] He would not give their 
names. Naturally the Prime Minister 
had a great liking to the Treasury, and 
would feel disposed to appoint a Trea- 
sury man; but, after mature and due 
deliberation, he appointed Mr. Pigott 
as a fit and proper person to be at the 
head of the Stationery Department. 
That gentleman had for 17 years served 
his country to great advantage, and 
distinguished himself in the War Office 
and various other positions where he had 
been placed. Was that a job? He had 
been surprised to hear the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) say it was a 
gross job, although he ventured to say 
he knew nothing of the circumstances 
of the case. He fired his shot; but, as 
usual, it fell very far short of the mark. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Denbigh Boroughs (Mr. Watkin Wil- 
liams) had also called it a gross job. He 
recollected very well the statement made 
by that hon. and learned Member with 
regard to another so-called job—the ap- 
pointment of the Official Referees. He 
got up in his place and defended that 
appointment; but now, careful and 
anxious as he was to get at what was 
absolutely right and true, he arrived at 
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the conclusion that this was a gross job 
without knowing the real facts of the 
case. The hon. Member for Hackney 
said in his statement that Mr. Pigott 
was the son of a former vicar of Hugh- 
enden, who was a great friend of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Mr. J.. HOLMS: Perhaps the hon. 
and gallant Member will allow me to 
explain. I did not say that he was a 
son of a former vicar of Hughenden, a 
great friend of the Prime Minister, be- 
cause I did not know that fact myself; 
but that he was simply a friend. 

Siz WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was in the recollection of the House; 
but he thought the statement of the 
hon. Member was that the former vicar 
was a friend and political supporter of 
the Prime Minister. But it had been 
distinctly stated that Mr. Pigott’s father 
voted against the Prime Minister when 
Mr. Disraeli stood for the county of 
Bucks. That was the absolute recollec- 
tion of the Prime Minister, and it was 
confirmed by a statement made by one 
of the Pigott family. He was very 
anxious that on this point he should be 
clearly understood. Hon. Members could 
not always say who had and who had not 
voted for them. But the Prime Minister 
had done all he could do; he had sent 
down to where the records were usually 
kept, and endeavoured to ascertain whe- 
ther or not the father of Mr. Pigott had 
voted against him ; but he found all the 
records had been destroyed. [ Jronical 
cheers from the Opposition.| What more 
could a man do? arnreens cheers.| He 
was glad to hear those cheers, for they 
meant either that the statement was 
absolutely correct, or that the words of 
the Prime Minister were not taue. In 
any case a man had a right to vote as 
he pleased, and it would be very unfair 
to condemn a man in high position for 
an appointment of the kind merely be- 
cause aman might or might not have 
voted for him. What had been done 
was all that could be expected of a man 
in the Prime Minister’s position. But 
very curiously a letter had been sent to 
him written by a cousin of this vicar of 
Hughenden, also a clergyman, 83 years 
of age, living now in Lancashire; but 
who lived at the time referred to in the 
county of Bucks. He stated that the 
relations between the vicar and the 
Prime Minister were by no means those 
which had been represented. by the hon. 
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Member for Hackney. What did he 
say? He said that ‘‘some time after 
Mr. Disraeli came to his property I 
know the old parson and the new 
squire did not like each other at all.” 
He thought that was pretty conclusive 
proof that the relations were not of that 
friendly character which had been 
pointed out by some hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. He hoped 
he had succeeded in showing that the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee were not disregarded; that the ap- 
pointment was honestly and conscien- 
tiously made after the most due, careful, 
and deliberate consideration; and that 
the person appointed would do credit to 
the position in which he was placed. 
He was told by a Friend sitting behind 
him that a clerk who had retired from 
the Public Service on a pension had said 
that if ever there was a man who de- 
served promotion it was Mr. Pigott, who 
had always been appealed to for counsel 
and advice when a difficulty arose in his 
own Department. From the Division 
List he observed that the occupants of 
the front bench opposite had voted for 
the Motion of Censure. He did not 
complain in the least of the speech made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), with 
the information he had before him; but 
there was a Colleague of his, the hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman), whose illness he 
deeply regretted, who had been in the 
War Office and knew the worth of Mr. 
Pigott. When he remembered two ap- 
pointments that were made by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in 1872 that 
were, perhaps, within the letter, though 
against the spirit, of an Act of Parlia- 
ment —[‘‘ No, no!” ‘ Yes, yes!” and 
“‘ Question! ””]— when he remembered 
how the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, when he failed to carry the Aboli- 
tion of Purchase in the Army, resorted 
to the Royal Prerogative —[ Cries of 
cae i The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford called ‘‘ Question!” 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Mr. 
Speaker, I will ask your decision upon 
the point. I wish to ask, whether it is 
competent on this question to discuss 
the subject of Army Purchase and the 
Royal Warrant? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman are 
not altogether out of Order; but, at the 
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same time, it seems to me tha the is wan- 
dering from the subject. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he submitted absolutely to the decision of 
the Chair; but thought he was not wan- 
dering from the question in speaking of 
the responsibility of Ministers who had 
made such appointments when they 
voted against the Prime Minister in 
this matter. He was delighted when he 
read the remarks made in ‘ another 
place,” in a far more generous spirit, by 
those noble Peers who knew from expe- 
rience the worth of Mr. Pigott, and one 
of whom (Lord Penzance) described 
him as most intelligent, while others 
used equally complimentary expressions. 
When any hon. Gentleman in that 
House used language which was consi- 
dered too strong for Parliamentary usage 
he immediately retracted it; and was that 
House, as a Body which professed to be 
the first Assembly of Gentlemen in the 
world, going to act in a different spirit. 
They remembered what the Prime Mi- 
nister was in that House; how for 25 
years, under every difficulty that could 


| be placed in his way, he had, with great 


advantage to the House, led the Con- 
servative Party; how, when in a mi- 
nority, he had gained the respect and 
esteem of all by his courtesy, and, when 
in a majority, by his consideration ; of 
one thing he was sure; whatever might 
be the opinions of hon. Members, there 
was one thing they would never do, 
and that was to allow the Prime Mi- 
nister to remain under a suspicion that 
was not justified. It was because he felt 
that the Vote of Censure 'passed upon 
the Prime Minister and the Government 
was not deserved that he moved the 
Resolution which stood in his name. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, it did appear last week 
that a formidable indictment had been 
laid against the Prime Minister, and it 
was suggested, by facts and inferences, 
that he had not only disregarded the 
decision of a Select Committee, but that 
he had been influenced by considerations 
of personal friendship'in appointing to 
an important office a man without’ spe- 
cial qualifications. To the astonishment 
of many hon. Members on that side of 
the House, little or no defence appeared 
to be offered from the Treasury Bench. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer simply said it was 
useful to introduce a fresh man into an 
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office, and the Secretary for War paid a 
general tribute to Mr. Pigott’s worth in 
the War Office, and believed he would 
equally distinguish himself in the higher 
position to which he had been promoted. 
In those circumstances he (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) and others felt that there were 
only two courses open to them—either 
to walk out of the Houso, or else to vote 
adversely to the Government. He had 
always a great dislike to the former 
course, for he felt that if you had heard 
a case stated, and had listened to the 
defence, it was your duty to give a ver- 
dict on the evidence, and it was moral 
cowardice to avoid doing so. He there- 
fore took the extreme course of voting 
for a censure on the Minister at the head 
of the Government. A day or two after- 
wards the Prime Minister made a state- 
ment which put a totally different aspect 
upon the matter. Not only had the 
noble Lord considered the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee, but he 
had made exhaustive efforts to give 
effect to them, and he found it impos- 
sible to do so. He had, further, con- 
sulted the heads of Departments, who 
supplied him with the names of six gen- 
tlemen competent to discharge the duties. 
The gravamen of the charge was that he 
had appointed not merely a personal 
friend, but the son of a political sup- 
porter; and, although no authentic re- 
cords were producible to show whether 
Mr. Pigott did 30 years ago vote one 
way or the other, he was informed that 
Mr. Pigott was at the time engaged in 
litigation with the Prime Minister, while 
the Pigott family now believed he voted 
against the Prime Minister, and at any 
rate was not on speaking terms with him. 
The vote, however, was a matter of 
infinitesimal importance; the main fact 
was that at no period during the 30 years 
had there been any friendly relations 
between the family and the Prime 
Minister; it was not alleged that the 
son had done the Prime Minister any 
service; and there was not the shadow 
of a ground for the allegation that pri- 
vate interest had anything to do with 
the appointment. The Prime Minister’s 
statement appeared to him so conclusive 
that he did not hesitate to second the 
Motion for a reversal of the Vote of the 
House. He did not consider the House 
was responsible for the Vote given the 
other evening, inasmuch as his, and many 
other hon. Members’ votes constituting 
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it had been given under an entire mis- 
apprehension, arising from the fact that 
whether by the insouciance of the Prime 
Minister, or by a misplaced confidence 
in respect of his position in the House 
of Commons, the facts of the case had 
not been freely communicated to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that he 
was not in a position to meet the grava- 
men of the charge against him. The 
Treasury Bench were responsible for 
putting the House, and especially their 
more candid supporters on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, who had 
felt compelled to vote against them, in a 
false and difficult position. He comforted 
himself with the reflection that, although 
some unmerited pain must have been 
given to the Prime Minister and to the 
hon. Member for Mid-Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), who discharged his duties 
so courteously, yet that the Vote of Cen- 
sure would not be so unsatisfactory in 
its result. It would enable the Prime 
Minister to give a conspicuous refutation 
to the statement that he was from 
physical causes incapacitated from taking 
the part he had hitherto filled in de- 
fending his policy in one or the other 
House of Parliament. What would have 
happened if the eight Conservative 
Members had not voted as they had 
done? The Prime Minister would not 
have had the opportunity of giving his 
explanation, and this appointment would 
have gone down to all posterity as one 
of the great scandals of the Conservative 
Party, worthy to be paired with the 
Ewelme and Collier scandals, and would 
have been used to point the moral that 
neither Party was immaculate in these 
transactions. This Vote of the House, 
given upon such a knowledge as it had 
at the moment, would be a caution to 
every future Minister that no position, 
however lofty, and no position, however 
distinguished, would emancipate him 
from the duty of defending on its merits 
any appointment which he might make 
for the Public Service. More than this, 
he thought that what had happened 
would not be without a salutary effect 
upon the fortunes of the Conservative 
Party. He had heard it said that they 
were too apt to come down and give 
their brute votes at the dictation of a 
Minister. That was, no doubt, a fre- 
quent and constant allegation; but it 
could not be said again when the Con- 
servative Party had carried by a majority 
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a vote which showed that it was not in 
the power of any Minister to carry the 
House of Commons in his pocket. If 
this incident had no other good effect, it 
would, at any rate, be the means of vin- 
dicating the independence of the Con- 
servative Party, and would prove that 
such allegations were altogether without 
foundation. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) 
had once made the bad joke that the 
Conservative Party were so much given 
to acting en bloc, that they might be re- 
garded as the ‘‘blockheaded party.” 
The Conservative Party on Monday in 
last week certainly did not vote en bloc, 
and showed that they could be as inde- 
pendent as hon. Members opposite. He 
trusted this incident would now shortly 
terminate. The Prime Minister’s de- 
fence had been overwhelming and crush- 
ing, and he hoped the House of Com- 
mons would by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, not only relieve the Prime Mi- 
nister from any censure as to the course 
he had taken, but declare that practically 
he had no other alternative than to do as 
he had done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House, while most anxious to 
maintain the usefulness and influence of its 
Select Committees, and to encourage the interest 
and zeal of officials employed in the Public De- 
partments of the State, after hearing the further 
explanations concerning the recent appointment 
of the Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, withdraws the censure conveyed in the 
said Resolution.” —(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, he deemed it 
his duty to lose not a moment in rising 
after the Motion of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir Walter Barttelot) had 
been proposed and seconded. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had submitted that 
Motion with great fairness, and he ac- 
knowledged the kind expression he had 
used with regard to himself in con- 
nection with the Committee of which 
his hon. and gallant Friend was a very 
valuable Member. The House must 
feel that they were in a very peculiar 
position. The Motion was nothing more 
nor less than the outcome of an ex- 
planation made “ elsewhere’’ on Thurs- 
day last. The House was, in fact, in 
invited to displace the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made here 
on last Monday by the explanation of 
the Prime Minister last Thursday. It 
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would be his business to compare the 
statement with the explanation; but be- 
fore he did so, he frankly accepted the 
opinion given by his hon. and gallant 
Friend when he said that a Member 
should be very careful of any state- 
ment he made in that House. A Mem- 
ber should make no statement unless 
he had good and sound foundation for 
it; but when a Member had informa- 
tion of that solid kind to convey, it was 
his business—it was his imperative duty 
—if he thought it for the good of the 
country, boldly and openly to state it 
in that House. On the other hand, it 
was equally the duty of a Government 
on all occasions to give the fullest, the 
most complete, and ample information 
in its power. If new light could be 
thrown upon any matter, it should be 
advanced ; but when they were asked to 
accept one statement which displaced 
another, they were in a position which 
demanded very careful consideration. 
He thought that as plenty of time was 
given to prepare anything that could be 
urged in reference to the appointment 
in question—the Notice having been 
given on the 18th of June—the House 
was entitled to more information than it 
had received from the Government 
when the Motion was before the House. 
But he would show that the difficult and 
he thought humiliating position in 
which they were placed arose from the 
fact that there seemed to have been a 
great want of frank intercourse between 
Members of the Government. Before 
he compared the statement of Monday 
with the explanation of Thursday, he 
desired to give the House an instance 
of the want of that full information 
which Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment seemed to have had. On 
Thursday, in ‘‘ another place,” when the 
Prime Minister commenced his expla- 
nation, he informed the House of that 
which was scarcely correct. The noble 


Lord said— 


“The immediate question before us arose in 
thismanner. There was about the time when the 
present Government was formed—now more than 
three years age --one of the Departments of the 
State which was not deemed to be administered 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to the public. 
A Committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the general state and 
conduct of that Department.” 


Now, these words would lead one to be- 
lieve that this Committee was appointed 
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for the sole purpose of inquiring into 
the condition of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, and had been appointed under 
the auspices of the present Govern- 
ment. The truth was that it was ap- 
pointed at the commencement of 1873, 
when the late Government were in 
power. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM rose to 
Order. Was it, he asked, competent 
to the hon. Member to quote from 
speeches made in the course of a de- 
bate in the other House, in replying to 
a speech made in this House ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that before the right hon. 
Gentleman answered that question, 
which referred no doubt to a very 
valuable Rule of the House which 
ought to be strictly enforced, he would 
remind his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Cumberland (Mr. Wyndham) 
that it was stated the other day, when 
Notice of the present Motion was given, 
that it was desirable as great latitude as 
possible should be afforded in its dis- 
cussion. He was anxious to state that 
on behalf of his noble Friend, Lord 
Beaconsfield, because it would be un- 
satisfactory to him if, under a technical 
rule—however good and important it 
might be—any part of which the House 
should be in possession upon the ques- 
tion before it should be shut out. 

Mr. SPEAKER observed that, strictly 
speaking, having regard to the Rule 
to which reference had been made, the 
hon. Member was not in Order. The 
Resolution before the House, how- 
ever, referred to further explanation, 
and reference to that explanation could 
not be avoided. 

Mr. J. HOLMS went on to say that 
the Committee in question was appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into not one, 
but several Departments of State. It 
was re-appointed in 1874 to continue its 
work and make its Report, and it made 
its Report which took a wide survey of 
several Departments and not of one only. 
But he would come at once to what con- 
cerned himself—the personal part of the 
question. He had been asked to ex- 
plain why he used certain words in that 
House, and that he would most frankly 
do. It was perfectly true that he stated 
as a fact that the gentleman in question 
who had been appointed to the post of 
Controller of the Stationery Department 
was a junior clerk in the War Office; 
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that he was one of a list of 101; that 
he was 69th on that list, and that he 
was receiving £300 or £400 a-year. But 
he said also that he was afraid there 
was something behind the appointment, 
Furthermore, he said it was understood 
that Mr. Pigott was the son of a late 
vicar of Hughenden, who, with his 
family, had rendered valuable services 
to the Prime Minister in the county of 
Buckingham, which he had so long and 
so creditably represented. What he in- 
tended to convey by this statement was 
that the Pigott family was one of con- 
siderable eal in the county. [DMur- 
murs. | He (Mr. Holms) had no business 
to make any such statement unless he 
felt that it was well founded. But al- 
though it was rumoured in that House 
and out of it, and in all the newspapers, 
that Mr. Pigott was the son of the late 
vicar of Hughenden, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when the matter was 
brought forward, was quite prepared to 
accept the statement to that effect, he did 
not think that mere rumour would have 
been sufficient ground for a Member to 
make such a statement to the House. 
He entertained a higher opinion of the 
kind of information which was essential 
to the House in any case of this kind, 
and he took care that what he stated 
could be properly supported. He there- 
fore obtained direct and authoritative 
information from Buckinghamshire on 
the subject only the other day. This 
information was contained in a letter 
dated the 7th of July, which stated that 
Mr. Pigott’s father had been vicar of 
Hughenden, who had been dead for 
some years, that the family was an old 
family, that the eldest branch of the 
family now lived at so-and-so, that Mr. 
Pigott’s eldest brother held the living 
of so-and-so, and that they were a 
family of very decided Conservatives. 
He appealed to the House whether they 
did not think that he did everything 
which was due to it to get informa- 
tion—that this Conservative family in 
Buckingham had rendered important 
service to the Prime Minister? But 
what was the reply of the Prime Mi- 
nister to that information? It was that 
this wasreally aromance. He said that 
the father of Mr, Pigott was vicar of 
Hughenden some 30 years ago; that he 
left the county soon afterwards, and 
that one of the last political acts of 
the rev. gentleman was, to register 
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his vote against him (the Prime Mi- 
nister). But why did the noble Lord say 
nothing about the family which had 
existed so long in Buckinghamshire, 
which was {stillfthere, and had always 
been known as a Conservative family ? 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
Barttelot) had spoken of the vicar re- 
cording his vote against the Prime 
Minister, and had said that every- 
thing had been done with the view of 
making inquiry as to the registration 
of the vote, but that the register had 
been destroyed. Now, while he (Mr. 
Holms) admitted that statements made 
to that House ought to be made care- 
fully, he thought, at the same time, the 
same care ought to be exercised in 
“another place.”” He held in his hand 
the poll-book for the district, and he 
must beg the House to give attention to 
this statement—that in 1847 there was 
no contest in that county; that in 1857 
and 1859 there was no contest; that in 
1863, 1865, and 1868 there was no con- 
test; and that the only contest where 
Mr. Pigott’s vote could possibly have 
been recorded against the Prime Mi- 
nister was that of 1852. Referring to 
the register of 1852, he found, Register 
No. 1,526, the Rev. John Robert Pigott, 
of Hughenden, freeholder of house and 
land on the hill near the village. With 
respect to that reverend gentleman the 
records in the Crown Office contained 
no statement that the rev. gentleman 
had voted on either one side or the 
other. He should go on a little further 
with the question. On Monday night, 
when they had the reply of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, they had avery 
frank and distinct reply, and he must 
say that the defeat arose entirely from 
the Government’s own statement. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that great 
stress had been laid on the fact that 
Mr. Pigott was the son of a former 
vicar at Hughenden, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for himself 
did not deny it. He said that Lord 
Beaconsfield knew very little about Mr. 
Pigott personally, although that gentle- 
man had often been brought under his 
notice as a rising man, aud that the 
noble Lord had watched hiscareer. On 
this statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one hon. Member after an- 
other began to feel that this did show 
that some interest was taken by the 
Prime Minister in Mr. Pigott, arid theze- 
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fore the Government need not be sur- 
prised that their own statement should 
have brought about their defeat. Hon. 
Members began to say to one another— 
‘‘ How fortunate for a young man enter- 
ing the Civil Service to have a Prime 
Minister to watch his career.”” He ap- 
pealed to the House, whether it was the 
statement which he (Mr. Holms) made, 
or the statement made on the part of the 
Government, that brought about their 
defeat? Lord Beaconsfield had said that 
he had no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Pigott, and that he did not know him 
even by sight; whereas the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the noble 
Lord watched Mr. Pigott’s career with 
great interest—a statement which cer- 
tainly gave colour to the idea that 
family and political influences had 
brought about his promotion. He (Mr. 
Holms) did not care to dwell on the 
personal question ; he was sorry that it 
was ever introduced, and he wished to 
pass on to what alone gave it importance 
—the national question, and to the con- 
sideration of the statement made on 
Monday night, and the explanation given 
on Thursday as to how the appointment 
was made. The gist of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee was simply 
this—that the Stationery Department 
demanded the supervision of someone 
possessing technical knowledge. Im- 
mediately on the Report being issued, 
the Treasury took that Department 
especially under its guidance, and the 
country was greatly indebted to the 
Treasury for the action it took in the 
matter. They effected last year a saving 
of some £40,000 or £45,000, with a 
prospective saving of from £20,000 to 
£25,000 more; and that justified the 
Committee so far in having pointed out 
that a change was essentially necessary 
with the view to obtaining more techni- 
cal supervision. What he had wished 
to establish before and wished to esta- 
blish now was, that for this the country 
was indebted to the Treasury and parti- 
cularly to the Financial Secretary to that 
Department. He now came to the ex- 
planation made upon this point by the 
noble Lord in ‘‘ another place” last 
Thursday. The noble Lord had changed 
the whole case. The noble Lord had 
made out that the country was not 
indebted to the Financial Secretary at 
all for the reductions of expenditure 
which had been effected in the De- 
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partment and for the technical know- 
ledge that had been displayed, but to a 
country gentleman, the hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn). In 
fact, either the Prime Minister must be 
under some grievous misapprehension, 
or he changed the matter backwards and 
forwards in such a way as to makeit ap- 
pear that technical knowledge had no- 
thing to do with those reductions of ex- 
penditure at all. The exact words of 
the Prime Minister were these— 


‘Since the publication of the Report of the 
Committee, and very much in consequence of its 
suggestions, the expenditure of the Department 
has been reduced by £40,000 a-year, and at this 
moment there are changes in progress which 
will bring about a further reduction of £20,000 
a-year. I think this is evidence that Her Ma- 
jesty's Government have not in any way neg- 

ected the recommendations of the Committee of 
the House of Commons. Upon this point, my 
Lords, I may perhaps make an observation. It 
has been said this great saving of the public 
money, and the great and beneficial changes 
that have been effected, are striking proofs of the 
advantage of having as superintendent of the 
Office a person who has a technical knowledge 
of stationery and printing; for they have been 
ascribed to the influence and exertions of.a dis- 
tinguished Colleague of my own who is Necre- 
tary to the Treasury, and who before he entered 


* into public life—happily, I think, for the public 


—was himself the head of one of the greatest 
establishments in this country connected with 
printing and with stationery. I allude to Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the Secretary to the Treasury— 
a name known and honoured. Now, I assure 
you my Lords—and I make this statement with 
his full authority and at his special desire— 
that none of those alterations in the Stationery 
Office are at all attributable to his influence and 
exertions. As Secretary to the Treasury, he 
has signed all the documents which have ap- 
peared connected with that Department, but the 
truth is, he signed them formally, with the full 
confidence that the work which had been done 
had been done properly. That work had been 
done by a Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Rowland 
Winn. It was solely by his individual exertions 
and unceasing care that those great improve- 
ments and that saving were effected; and I need 
not remind you, my Lords, that Mr. Rowland 
Winn has no technical knowledge of stationery 
and printing, but is a Lincolnshire country 
Gentleman.” 

So that the very basis of the argument 
offered in this House on the part of the 
Government on Monday last, that the 
reductions were the work of the Finan- 
cial Secretary, were declared on Thurs- 
day by the Prime Minister to be a per- 
fect myth. All this showed that the 
Prime Minister had made this appoint- 
ment under a misapprehension, he evi- 
dently believing that technical knowledge 
was altogether unnecessary for the dis- 
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charge of the duties of this office, and 

that any clerk in the Civil Service, or 

any mere country gentleman, could dis- 

charge those duties “ efficently.” Was’ 
it not rather remarkable that the House 

should have obtained information as to 

the opinions of the Financial Secretary, 

not from the hon. Member himself but 

from a statement made in ‘another 
place ?”’ The Financial Secretary was the 

man who, of all men, could have given 

perfect information to the House as to 

the working of the Department, and the 
savings effected, and it was a very 
strange thing when hon. Members were 
showering compliments on the Financial 
Secretary for his technical knowledge, 

the Financial Secretary himself did not 
get up and repudiate all those compli- 
ments, saying that they belonged en- 
tirely to his hon. Colleague the Member 
for North Lincolnshire. He wished to 
know whether the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury had objected to the appointment 
when made? He looked at this matter 
as one in which administrative ability 
without technical knowledge had been 
preferred to technical combined with ad- 
ministrative ability. It had been asked 
in the course of the late debate—‘‘ Why 
should they complain of a rising man 
being put into that Department, when 
they had men in high places in Depart- 
ments who were unacquainted with the 
technical details of them?’ This view 
had been advanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War, who 
had instanced his own case, and that of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, as 
those in which a man without any know- 
ledge of military or naval matters had 
been placed at the head of the military 
and naval affairs of this country. But was 
not that merely an additional reason why 
the permanent officials at the head of 
the different Departments should have a 
perfect acquaintance with the technical de- 
tails of the work of their different offices ? 
Would the First Lord of the Admiralty 
think it very wise to suggest that one un- 

acquainted with ships should be appointed 
Constructor of the Navy? He held it 
that in the Stationery Department, more 
than any other Department, it was essen- 
tially necessary that a man should be 

acquainted with the business. It was 

not a question only of a man being ac- 

quainted with his trade, for a man who 

was in the trade knew the traders, the 

men with whom he would have to deal. 
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He would like to ask this question—was 
it not possible in that great country to 
get a man who had technical knowledge 
and at the same time administrative 
ability? Was there any other country 
in the world where there was so much 
technical knowledge and administrative 
ability combined in great undertakings ? 
As to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, the Prime Minister, on Thurs- 
day, went so far as to say that in ap- 
pointing the particular kind of man 
who was recommended by the Com- 
mittee, he should have to appoint a man 
who had retired from business, or from 
whom business had retired. He could 
not conceive how anyone could arrive at 
that conclusion. He held that such a 
man as the Committee recommended 
could be got, and at a fair and mode- 
rate amount of salary. There were 
plenty of men who were managers in 
the large stationery businesses in the 
country and in that town who had at 
the same time admirable technical know- 
ledge and administrative ability. When 
he stated that during the period between 
1865 and 1876 the amount of money 
expended in the Stationery Department 
had been over £4,000,000; when they 
looked at that sum and remembered 
that last year, by the good management 
of those acquainted with that particular 
trade, a saving amounting to 12 per 
cent had been effected for the country, 
it would be seen that had the same 
system extended over that 10 years, it 
would have amounted to something like 
£460,000 or £480,000. As regarded 
the question of giving this appointment 
to anyone inside the Department, the 
statement of the Prime Minister had only 
strengthened the position of those who 
were in favour of adopting that course. 
The Prime Minister had said— 

‘* But if, speaking generally, as I think it will 
be admitted, it is not wise that it should be con- 
sidered a matter of course that a subordinate 
should succeed to the Chief on his promotion, 
certainly that rule would particularly apply 
when we were dealing with’ an Office, the admi- 
nistration of which was admittedly unsatisfac- 
tory. I say this particularly with reference to 
the Chief Clerk of the Stationery Department 
(Mr. Reid). I believe him to be an efficient and 
able officer ; I believe that all that was good, or 
much that was good, in the late administration 
of the Office may be attributed to him. But, at 
the same time, the general administration has 
not been satisfactory, and it appeared to me of 
the utmost importance that fresh blood should 
be introduced into the Department.” ° 


The truth was that what was wanted was 
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not fresh blood, but fresh brains, and if 
the choice was between aclerk in the War 
Office and the Chief Clerk, he thought 
the appointment ought undoubtedly to 
have been given to the gentleman who 
was acquainted with the work. What 
were they asked to do to-night? They 
were asked to reverse a decision of the 
House of Commons come to only a week 
ago, and that because the information 
which the Gevernment was able to 
furnish the House last Monday was not 
so complete as it might have been. Let 
him remind the House of a dictum once 
laid down in this House by the Prime 
Minister. On the 9th of June, 1873, 
they had a discussion in that House on 
the Cape and Zanzibar Mail Contract. 
On that occasion certain statements were 
made which the Government were not 
prepared to meet, and they wished for an 
adjournment of the debate. What did the 
Prime Minister, who was then Leader on 
the front Opposition bench, say on that 
day? He said this— 


‘‘The House was in possession of all the in- 
formation which would justify a decision; and 
if not the fault lay with the Government, who 
had chosen their own time and opportunity. 
There had been a full discussion; but because 
the Government could not give a satisfactory 
answer to the charge, they wanted to waste the 
time of the House, and arrest the Business of 
the country, by adjourning the debate.”—([3 
Hansard, ccxvi. 7il.| 
They were asked to-night to do that 
which the Prime Minister on that occa- 
sion seemed to think ought to have been 
resisted. The Motion itself was a Motion 
referring to an explanation made on 
Thursday last. Why this delay of four 
days for an explanation? It ought to 
have been given at 2 o’clock on the 
Tuesday. ‘here should have been no 
delay on the part of the Government in 
coming down to the House and giving 
that explanation, whatever it was. He, 
for one, would be extremely sorry to be 
ungenerous in dealing with a question 
of this kind. He would, therefore, not 
be sorry to see that part of his Motion 
expressing censure withdrawn; but in 
the interests of the country he could not 
but come to this conviction—that this 
appointment was not in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
nor in furtherance of the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that as 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. J. Holms) 
had referred in such pointed terms to 
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him, he hoped the House would give 
him its indulgence for a few minutes. 
He regretted that he was not in the 
House on Monday last when the hon. 
Gentleman made his speech; but, as 
hon. Members were aware, the duties 
of the Secretary to the Treasury were 
not light, and he was often obliged 
to pass his time in a room not far off, 
which was the case on Monday last 
when the hon. Gentlenian was speaking. 
He was not aware that it was the inten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman to refer in 
any way to him, or he would have been 
in his place. The hon. Gentleman had 
given him great credit for the reforms 
effected in the Department. But the 
fact was, though he had most cordially 
and heartily seconded the efforts made 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Mr. Winn), he 
wished distinctly to state that the great 
reforms which had been effected were 
due altogether to his hon. Friend’s un- 
ceasing exertions and attention at the 
Stationery Office. It had been said that 
those reforms had been due in a great 
measure to the technical knowledge 
which he (Mr. Smith) possessed. But 
though for many years, as the House 
and the country were aware, he had 
been at the head of a very large busi- 
ness, it was nevertheless the fact that 
he never had any practical knowledge 
of printing at all. He had no doubt 
paid large sums for printing; but what 
he had done was to exercise his judg- 
ment to the best of his ability in the 
selection of a manager, and he had 
always to rely upon the advice of faithful 
and able assistants, who had served him 
well in the positions to which they be- 
longed. He never was a technical sta- 
tioner, he had not served an apprentice- 
ship to the trade, his knowledge, such 
as it was, had been the result of observa- 
tion and that practical power which came 
to men in the management of great 
business affairs. He did not desire to 
enter into the personal affair further 
than to say one word as to one who had 
been an officer of the Stationery Depart- 
ment, who had been referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman, and who had communi- 
cated with the hon. Member for North 
Lincolnshire and himself on this subject 
—he meant Mr. Greg. There could be 
no doubt that Mr. Greg did not treat 
his office in any way as ‘‘a deanery ;” 
but had rendered faithful service to the 
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State as Controller of the Stationery 
Office. Mr. Greg did not perhaps take 
the same views on all points as his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire ; but to the best of his ability he en- 
forced economy, and managed his office 
ably and well according to its established 
order and traditions. It would be harsh, 
unfair, and injurious to the Public Ser- 
vice that censure of the kind intima- 
ted by some hon. Members should be 
thrown upon a gentleman who, both in 
his literary capacity and as Controller of 
the Stationery Office, had rendered good 
service to the State. He was challenged 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Holms) as 
to this particular appointment, and he 
was referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee and to the strong representations 
it had made that technical knowledge 
was necessary. The appointment, how- 
ever, did not rest with him, and he was 
not in the slightest degree responsible 
for it. He sesiieanal however, if he had 
to make an appointment of this character 
he would strongly object to have his 
hands tied, or to be limited in the field 
of selection to persons having a technical 
knowledge. It was infinitely more im- 
portant that in the Civil Service for 
the heads of the great Departments we 
should find men who possessed admini- 
strative ability and knowledge of the 
world, who were capable of dealing with 
other great Departments, who under- 
stood what human nature was made of, 
and who had not been educated in the 
comparatively narrow school of trade. 
In saying that, he cast no reflection on 
trade, because it was to trade he owed 
all he possessed. He believed trade to 
be honourable in this country ; but un- 
doubtedly if we looked around us, we 
should not find men capable of taking 
a very large view or of administering 
great public Departments who would 
take the comparatively miserable salary 
of £1,200 or £1,500 a-year. His hon. 
Friend said it would be possible to find 
an assistant in a great stationery busi- 
ness who would be glad to accept a post 
of the kind. [Mr. J. Horms: Not an 
assistant, but a manager.; He did not 
doubt. that. persons oak e found of 
great technical knowledge, but it would 
be a mistake to appoint them. With- 
out casting the slightest reflection on 
trade, it was inevitable that there should 
be something narrow, something careful, 
something minute in the training and 
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education of a person in such a position, 
which would make him less qualified to 
take a wide, » large, and, ultimately, an 
economical view. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
could only speak from his own experi- 
ence, though he was always unwilling 
to introduce his own affairs. Some time 
ago it became necessary for him to find 
a person for the management of interests 
of the last importance to him. He had 
a very wide field of selection — 3,000 
persons. The man he. selected was a 
University man, who had no technical 
knowledge, who was master of a public 
school, who had forced his way on in 
the world, was about 30 years of age, 
and had given great evidence of capa- 
city ; but his position was precisely that 
of Mr. Pigott at the present time. He 
was receiving an income of about £300 
or £400 a-year. That gentleman was now 
the managing partner in a great concern. 
In the same way Mr. Pigott was selected, 
not because of his knowledge of trade, 
but for his knowledge of the world 
and his general capacity. He ventured 
to think these were the considerations 
which should guide the Ministers in the 
selection of the Chiefs of the great De- 
partments of the State. He wished to 
speak with the greatest possible respect 
of Mr. Reid, the Chief Clerk of the Sta- 
tionery Office. Mr. Reid had done very 
good service, and was a most faithful 
public servant. He did not, however, 
on that account doubt that the selection 
which the Prime Minister had made 
would conduce greatly to the public in- 
terest. He could not help saying again 
that the Government and the country 
owed practically the entire saving which 
had been effected in the Stationery 
Office to the exertions of his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Lincolnshire. 
Mr. A.H. BROWN observed thatevery 
one who was examined before the Select 
Committee said that technical knowledge 
was the great want at the Stationery 
Office; and when the Committee dis- 
tinctly recommended that the person 
appointed at the head of that Depart- 
ment should be a man possessing tech- 
nical knowledge, it was not right that 
their recommendation should have been 
set aside. That being so, he wanted to 
know what it was that had induced the 
Prime Minister to make the appoint- 
ment?. He believed there would have 
been no difficulty in finding a man in 
the trade perfectly fitted in every respect 
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for this office. For example, one of the 
witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Howell, was appointed Di- 
rector of Contracts in the War Depart- 
ment because of his technical knowledge, 
acquired in a trade from which he re- 
tired to accept that office. The Prime 
Minister said that he made this appoint- 
ment on his own responsibility, and that 
Mr. Pigott’s name had been laid before 
him by a gentleman of great experience 
in the Public Service. He should very 
much like to know who that gentleman 
of great experience was. The Prime 
Minister said that the hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire(Mr. Winn), to whom 
the recent saving in the Stationery Office 
was due, was not a printer, but a 
country gentleman. He was in the re- 
collection of the Committee, however, 
when he said that the hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire, when sitting on the 
Committee, was particularly distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the print- 
ing trade, and put some very pertinent 
questions on the subject, so that it was 
clear his hon. Friend was possessed of 
some information, which he had used 
for the benefit of the public. That was, 
he thought, an additional reason why 
some person with technical knowledge 
should have been appointed Controller 
of the Stationery Office. He held that 
the appointment was a great mistake, 
and hoped the House would not with- 
draw the Resolution it had passed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I feel, Sir, in common, I am 
sure, with many hon. Members, regret 
that it should be necessary to take up 
so much time as we have done this even- 
ing in discussing a question of this kind. 
But, on the other hand, I feel, as I said 
an hour ago, that the House must be 
satisfied that it would be impossible, 
with a due regard to its own dignity, 
and with a due regard to the character 
of a man, which, not only from personal 
associations, but from the important 
office which he fills, ought to be of great 
importance, and ought to be valued by 
every Member of the Legislature—that 
it would be impossible, I say, with a 
due regard to those considerations, that 
this matter should be allowed to remain 
and rest where it stood. The question 
which had been raised with respect to 
this appointment of Mr. Pigott divides 
itself into two parts. There is, as has 
beensaid by thehon. Memberfor Hackney 
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(Mr. J. Holms), the national and the 
personal side of the question. I do 
not intend, though it is a very important 
part of the subject, to say much on what 
he termed the national side. It is un- 
doubtedly the fact that the judgment 
arrived at by a Select Committee of this 
House two or three years ago is at 
variance with the course which the 
Prime Minister on his responsibility 
deemed it right to pursue in making 
this appointment, and it may very well 
be argued, without any reflection on one 
side or the other, either that the view 
taken by the Committee was correct, or 
that that taken by the Prime Minister 
was the right view. There can, how- 
ever, be no disgrace arising out of a 
question of opinion on a matter of such 
intricacy and delicacy as the precise 
amount of value to be attached to the 
particular qualifications for a special 
office. I may say a few words on this 
part of the question before I sit down, 
but I may spare myself much trouble 
with regard to it, because I believe what 
_ I stated on Monday last, and what my 

hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury stated with so much authority just 
now, has very fairly placed before the 
House the views by which the Prime 
Minister was actuated in coming to the 
decision at which he arrived. I, there- 
fore, pass by for the present that part of 
the subject for the purpose of coming to 
another, and in many respects the most 
important and delicate part of it—I 
mean the personal part of thé question. 
I speak of it as the most important part 
of the question for two reasons—in the 
first place, because if my noble Friend, 
Lord Beaconsfield, in selecting Mr. 
Pigott was influenced by considerations 
of a personal character, then undoubtedly 
all the arguments by which he defends, 
and by which we also defend the selec- 
tion are tainted and vitiated by the sus- 
picion which would be thrown upon an 
appointment said to be made from per- 
sonal motives; and the reasons which 
were given, and which I hope to show 
are the true and only reasons, are cast 
into the shade from the suspicion 
that they were put forward merely 
as after-thoughts for an appointment 
that was made on very different 
grounds. But, besides that, the ques- 
tion of the motives with which the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pigott was made is 
one of the highest delicacy and import- 
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ance, because it would be intolerable 
that the character of a man in the high 
position of Prime Minister of this coun- 
try should be allowed to rest under an 
imputation that in making a selection 
for an appointment he was governed by 
unworthy motives. Now, in this House 
a very large majority of hon. Members 
—indeed, I may say, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the whole House, has for a 
greater or smaller number of years 
known the Prime Minister as the most 
distinguished, or one of the most distin- 
guished, ornaments of the House. They 
know very well that his life has nearly 
all been passed here. They know that 
although he has now been removed to 
another sphere, yet in the judgment of 
history it will be as a Member of the 
House of Commons that he will be 
chiefly remembered ; and those who know 
him well are well aware that there is 
nothing nearer or dearer to his heart 
than that he should retain that which 
everyone, I think, will admit he acquired 
—the respect and affection of the House 
of Commons. This I may venture to 
say, speaking as for my Friend as well as 
for my Chief, that I know nothing that 
has ever hurt him so deeply within 
my recollection of him as the cen- 
sure and the reflection cast upon him in 
the Vote of last Monday night. I do 
not think it needs any intimate acquaint- 
ance with my noble Friend to believe 
that, but it has come home to me in an 
especial manner, because it is impossible 
for jme not to feel that to a very great 
extent the Vote which was passed on 
that occasion was passed through a fault 
of my own. [No no!’’] Yes, it is 
true; for it has been said to-night, and 
justly said, that it was because of the 
imperfect manner in which I met the 
charges and repelled the accusations of 
the hon. Member for Hackney that many 
hon. Memberseither voted inthe majority, 
or abstained from voting upon that occa- 
sion. Sir, I have felt very deeply that 
it may have been owing to some Jaches, 
or, at all events, some fault of my 
own that that result was arrived at. 
This very evening I have felt that again, 
because the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, on getting up and beginning to 
argue this case said he was bound to 
call attention to the discrepancies be- 
tween the statement I made on Monday 
and the statement which was made by 
my noble; Friend, Lord Beaconsfield, a. 
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few days later; and he said that what 
the House was asked to do on the pre- 
sent occasion was to displace the state- 
ment I made in this House by the state- 
ment made by Lord Beaconsfield in 
“another place.” Sir, I must answer, 
therefore, and I must answer as care- 
fully as I can, the point which the hon. 
Gentleman has raised, and I must en- 
deavour to state as clearly as I can 
exactly what occurred with regard to 
this Motion, and with regard to my own 
language on the subject. Now, Sir, it 
is perfectly true, as the hon. Member for 
Hackney has reminded us, that he put 
this Motion down some considerable 
time before he brought it on. He 
says he put it down on the 18th of 
June. I have no doubt that was the 
day—at all events, it was some time 
ago—and it did so happen when the 
Notice was put down that, my attention 
being attracted to its terms, I spoke to 
my noble Friend, Lord Beaconsfield, on 
the subject. I will say in a moment 
what passed between us; but I may 
also say this—that from that time till the 
Motion was brought on, I never had 
any further communication with him on 
the subject, and I may very possibly 
have imperfectly recollected some of the 
things which passed between us on that 
occasion. Now, when the Notice was 
first put down I observed its terms. 
They were to the effect that the appoint- 
ment which had been made was caleu- 
lated to diminish the weight and in- 
fluence of Committees of this House, 
and, of course, it immediately occurred 
to me that what was meant by that 
statement was, that the appointment 
was made in contravention of the re- 
commendations of the Committee of 
which the hon. Gentleman had been 
Chairman. That, therefore, was the 
point which was particularly in my 
mind; and when I spoke to the Prime 
Minister on the subject I said to him— 
‘* What is to be said with regard to this 
Notice of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney ?’’ and his answer to me was to this 
effect—‘‘ You can say that I considered 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee; that I did not think that I was 
bound by those recommendations; and 
that I did not approve them; that, in 
my opinion, to appoint a gentleman 
taken from the trade would either be 
impossible, because you would not be 
able to get.a man who was in a flourish- 
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ing business to leave his business for 
the salary you could offer; or it would 
be objectionable, because you would 
have to take a man who has failed.” 
That was an argument simple and com- 
mon enough, and I will not stop to in- 
quire whether it was a gocd argument ; 
but with regard to Mr. Pigott, my noble 
Friend said—I cannot remember the 
precise words, but I think he said—‘‘I do 
not know much about him except that he 
was recommended to me very strongly. 
He is the son of a former vicar of 
Hughenden, and I have heard of his 
being often employed in the Public Ser- 
vice in a manner which has been very 
creditable to him.’’ Now, the impres- 
sion I own I carried away from that 
was, that at different periods, or from 
time to time, the Prime Minister had 
heard that Mr. Pigott had been well 
employed. My noble Friend also said— 
‘‘T will send you a statement of his 
services.’ Well, he sent me a state- 
ment of his services, and I will read 
the exact words. I do not know by 
whom it was written, but it was dated 
frem the War Office. It says— 
“Thomas Digby Pigott, aged 37, appointed 
a temporary clerk in the War Office on the 
nomination of Lord Beaconsfield, and to the 
Establishment, after competition, in 1860.” 


The House will observe that although 
he was appointed a temporary clerk on 
the nomination of Lord Beaconsfield in 
1859, he subsequently gained his place 
on the establishment by competition in 
1860, under a Government with which 
Lord Beaconsfield had no connection. 


‘* Was in temporary charge of the Militia 
branch for some months during a time of un- 
usual pressure in 1870, and was told that if he 
wished it, his position there should be con- 
firmed, but it would be more convenient if, in- 
stead of remaining permanently in charge him- 
self, he helped to enable a senior clerk to take 
the post, and accordingly did so. At the end 
of 1870 he was offered Lord Northbrock’s pri- 
vate secretaryship and served with him during 
the Session in which Purchase was abolished, 
and until 1872, when Lord Northbrook went to 
India.” 

Lord Northbrook has taken occasion 


publicly to express his sense of Mr. 
Pigott’s services. 


“Served as private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe from April, 1872, to February, 1874, 
and to Lord Pembroke from March, 1874, till 
his resignation in 1875. Served as Secretary 
to the Royal Commission on Army Promotion 
from November, 1874, to August, 1876, and 
has since been chiefly employed on special 
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work connected with the Report of the Com- 
mission, for which he was thanked by Mr. 
Hardy in his Estimate speech this year. Is 
now acting temporarily as assistant private 
secretary to Mr. Hardy.” 


That is the statement which was put in 
my hands; and I confess that coupling 
what the Prime Minister had told me as 
to his having heard that Mr. Pigott had 
often been well employed—or, as I un- 
derstand him, that he had often heard of 
his being so employed—and as to his 
being the son of a former vicar of 
Hughenden, with the fact thathisoriginal 
appointment was due to Lord Beacons- 
field, I—perhaps wrongly, but I think 
not altogether unnaturally—derived the 
impression that he had been known to 
Lord Beaconsfield, and that Lord Bea- 
consfield had from time to time heard of 
him in his career. But it really was a 
matter which did not dwell upon my 
mind at all, and when that appointment 
came to be challenged, my impression 
was simply that I should have to argue 
the case as from the national point of 
view, and show why a stationer or a 
gentleman connected with the trade 
should not be appointed, and why the 
office should be given to an eligible 
man in the Public Service. I took it for 
granted that almost everyone would 
acknowledge that if a man was to be 
selected from the Public Service, the 
appointment of Mr. Pigott was probably 
as good an appointment as could have 
been made. Now, I find that to a cer- 
tain extent I was in error, because it is 
perfectly true, as was afterwards stated 
by Lord Beaconsfield, that he did not 
know Mr. Pigott; and although he was, 
in a manner which I will explain in a 
moment, responsible for Mr. Pigott’s 
original appointment as temporary clerk 
to the War Office; yet he had not known 
or heard anything of him until just a 
little while before the time came for 
making this appointment to the Sta- 
tionery Office. Now, with regard to the 
original appointment of Mr. Pigott to 
the Public Service, I have made in- 
quiries as to the circumstances under 
which he was first nominated. I believe 
it was at the time when General Peel 
was Secretary of State for War. There 
was a demand for a considerable number 
of temporary clerks at the War Office, 
and General Peel asked a number of 
friends to recommend young men suit- 
able for the post. He placed a nomination 
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at the disposal of Mr. Disraeli, who 
gave it to a clergyman in his county for 
his son. That clergyman not having 
occasion for it declined it, but asked as 
a favour that Mr. Disraeli would give it 
to a very promising youth—Mr. Pigott. 
The appointment, therefore, in the first 
instance, of Mr. Pigott, was really made, 
not on the recommendation of Lord 
Beaconsfield, but on the recommenda- 
tion of a gentleman to whose son he had 
offered it. To go to the other end of 
Mr. Pigott’s career, so far as it has gone, 
the question was raised, how came he to 
be selected for the appointment at the 
Stationery Office? Well, I confess that 
when I was speaking on Monday last I 
had known s0 little of these questions of 
patronage that I was really not aware 
of what had occurred; but I have since 
communicated, of course, with Lord 
Beaconsfield, and I have received from 
him a full account of the steps he took 
when this office had to be filled up, and 
have been shown by him the names of 
the persons who were under his con- 
sideration as eligible for the appoint- 
ment. It is not right to give the names, 
but the House will accept my assurance 
that I am well acquainted with the 
names, and that I know the manner in 
which they were brought under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s notice. ‘Two of the gen- 
tlemen hold appointments of ‘consider- 
able eminence in the Civil Service, men 
fairly of the rank of the Controller of 
the Stationery Office ; those gentlemen 
were known to Lord Beaconsfield, as 
their names would be known to many 
hon. Members of this House, if they 
were mentioned; and it appeared to him 
that either of these gentlemen might 
properly take the office if he wished. 
The first declined it at once, because he 
preferred the office he held; the second, 
after some hesitation, also declined. In 
the meantime, there had been sent to 
Lord Beaconsfield the names of a good 
many persons who were recommended 
for the appointment. It is asked by 
whom they were sent. They were re- 
commended by a great number of per- 
sons, for the most part by the Chiefs of 
their own Departments. One gentleman 
of whom I have some personal know- 
ledge, though he is in a Department I 
am not connected’ with, was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of that De- 
partment, who is certainly neither poli- 
tically nor ‘in‘any way a friend of Lord 
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Beaconsfield, and who yet had a very 
fair reason for recommending a gentle- 
man he was acquainted with. Some 
others were recommended by hon. Mem- 
bers of this House; one or two gentle- 
men personally made application for the 
post; and others were recommended by 
gentlemen who knew them. These 
names were referred to the Prime Mi- 
nister in the ordinary way through his 
private secretary, not as recommenda- 
tions made by the private secretary, 
but as recommendations made by dif- 
ferent persons; and in some cases there 
were several backers to the same man. 
Mr. Pigott did not apply, and was 
not in the number of those who were 
so recommended. He had recently 
been serving as Secretary to the Army 
Purchase Commission, and Lord Pen- 
zance, as Chairman of that Commission, 
has borne testimony in the strongest 
terms of the value of Mr, Pigott’s ser- 
vices. Mr. Pigott’s term of service 
in that Commission had expired, and 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War, who was at the 
head of the Department, thought he 
had done his a in that Commission 
so well that he sent his name to the 
Prime Minister as that of a proper man 
to be chosen in case any other Commis- 
sion required a secretary. My right 
hon. Friend knew nothing about the 
Stationery Office; it was simply and 
solely because my right hon. Friend 
shared the opinion of all Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries who had cognizance 
of Mr. Pigott’s service that he gave Mr. 
Pigott’s name for employment. The 
name arrived at a time when Lord Bea- 
consfield, haying twice failed to obtain 
the services of gentlemen to whom he 
had offered the appointment, had se- 
veral names before him, and, having 
considered them, he came to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Pigott’s services 
showed him to be a man of such 
general administrative ability as to 
promise exceedingly well for an appoint- 
ment of this sort; he preferred him to 
the others, and that is the simple history 
of this case. If youcompare the history 
of Mr. Pigott’s career and the manner 
in which he was selected for the appoint- 
ment which he holds with that of any 
gentleman who holds any position what- 
ever—I do not care what it is—im the 
Civil. Service—though you may have 
your opinions as to whether it was wise 
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or not to appoint a man without techni- 
cal experience, whether it would have 
been right in that respect to defer to the 
opinion of the Select Committee— there 
is no man whose appointment was made 
more honourably ms in a more straight- 
forward and thoroughly pure manner 
than this. A collateral question has 
been raised with regard to the statement 
made by Lord Beaconsfield as to the 
vote given at an election by Mr. Pigott’s 
father. I really think, if I may venture 
to make such an observation, that Lord 
Beaconsfield need hardly have gone into 
such a matter, because, even if Mr. 
Pigott’s father had been his best friend 
and supporter, that would not in any 
way disqualify the son; it would have 
been exceedingly hard that a young man 
who had shown talent and capacity 
should have been excluded from posi- 
tions for which that talent and capacity 
fitted him simply because his father had 
been a supporter of the Prime Minister 
of the day. I own I did not expect to 
hear in this House from any hon. Mem- 
ber of it expressions such as were used 
early in the evening which seemed to 
throw a doubt on the veracity of Lord 
Beaconsfield; but as the statement of 
Lord Beaconsfield on the subject has 
been challenged, it is right I should say 
a word upon it. As Lord Beaconsfield 
stated, Mr. Pigott was the vicar of 
Hughenden some 30 years ago, at the 
time at which Lord Beaconsfield became 
possessor of the property. As has been 
stated in an independent letter read by 
the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter Bartte- 
lot), and as is perfectly well-known to 
many persons, there were some unfortu- 
nate differences between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Pigott; in fact, there was a 
lawsuit between them, and I believe 
they were not at all upon friendly terms. 
The House will bear in mind that the 
original appointment of the younger 
Mr. Pigott was made, not on the initia- 
tive of Lord Beaconsfield, but at the 
suggestion of another person, Mr. 
Disraeli generously giving a nomina- 
tion to the son of his former opponent 
in the Law Courts. After the statement 
had been made in this House that Mr. 
Pigott was the son of a gentleman who 
had been a political supporter of Lord 
Beaconsfield, a member of Mr. Pigott’s 
family addressed him a letter stating 
that the vicar voted against him, and on 
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this information, which coincided with 
his own impression, Lord Beaconsfield 
made the statement with regard to the 
vote. Since then he has endeavoured, 
by reference to the proper authorities of 
the county, to obtain precise evidence 
of the fact; but he was informed that 
no document existed which would afford 
that evidence. The grounds on which 
Lord Beaconsfield made the statement, 
therefore, were quite sufficient to justify 
him in saying what he did in his speech. 
These are really the facts of the case, 
and I do not think the House wishes, 
or that it is all desirable, to go any fur- 
ther into the matter. I fully admit it is 
desirable to pay proper respect to the 
recommendations of a Select Committee; 
but there are many recommendations of 
such Committees that have not been 
followed. The only point on which I am 
anxious there should be no mistake is 
the question of the personal character 
of Lord Beaconsfield. I think I may 
appeal to the hon. Member for Hackney 
himself, and to the great body of hon. 
Gentlemen sitting opposite, as well as to 
my Friends on this side—and I am sure 
I shall not appeal in vain—when I ask 
them to unanimously withdraw a censure 
which I am convinced would not have 
been passed—at all events, in the terms 
it was—upon this appointment, if it had 
not been for the impression which pre- 
vailed—and I must say I take great 
blame to myself for allowing it to pre- 
vail—that something had been done in 
this matter which would not bear the 
light. I am quite sure after all the 
contests in which we have been engaged 
in this House one with another, and 
after all the sharp passages which from 
time to time have passed between my 
noble Friend and his opponents, here 
and ‘elsewhere,’ there is that kindly 
feeling of regard among ourselves for 
the man, and, above all, that sensitive 
jealousy for the character of the great 
office he fills, which would make us all 
desire in every way we can do it to clear 
a character which must be dear, not only 
to us, but to all Englishmen. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I hope the very full, candid, and 
generous explanation which has just 
been given by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite may enable us at all events to 
come to a decision upon this subject 
without further loss of time. I do not 
deny that a matter of this sort, which 
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involves the distribution of the patron- 
agé of the Government, is an important 
one; still, at this period of the Session, 
time is of some importance, and a ques- 
tion of this sort may be discussed 
at too great a length. I quite agree 
that it was due to the dignity of the 
Gc vernment and of the House that some 
action should be taken in the matter to 
put the Government and the House into 
harmony with each other, seeing that a 
Resolution has been passed by this 
House which, I think, requires some 
justification. Beyond that, the further 
explanation that has been given relates 
almost entirely to the personal aspects 
of the case, and nothing has been said 
as to the subject of the recommendation 
of the Select Committee which was re- 
ferred to in the debate. But I must 
say there was much in the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter Barttelot) 
that I heard with very great surprise 
and regret; and it seemed to me that 
the speech was, to a great extent, irrele- 
vant to the Motion he asks us to adopt. 
Explanations might have been confined 
almost entirely to the personal aspect of 
the case, and yet the hon. and gallant 
Member unnecessarily went at great 
length into the arguments which the 
House had before it previously as to the 
conduct of the Government in relation 
to the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. But I thought a good deal 
of the hon. and gallant Member’s speech 
was of a somewhat trivial character. I 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite that it was hardly right 
even for the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to refer to that matter 
about the vote. It was necessary for 
my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Holms) 
to refer to the matter, because doubts 
were cast on the accuracy of his original 
statement; and it was very natural that 
he should have wished to say as much 
on that subject as was requisite to show 
that he had not made his statement 
without due consideration. But it was 
really a waste of the time of the House 
for the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
read at length a letter which he had re- 
ceived from a correspondent, who, he 
said, was 83 years of age, in order to 
show the nature of the relations which 
had* subsisted between the Rev. Mr. 
Pigott: and Lord Beaconsfield. There 
was a part of the speeeh of the hon. and 
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gallant Gentleman which I thought was 
not only irrelevant, but also rather 
wanting in the good taste which usually 
distinguishes his remarks; for on a ques- 
tion such as this, when through the 
fault of somebody—but not of anybody 
sitting on this side—the House and the 
Government have been placed in a 
-position of antagonism and difficulty, I 
cannot see how that situation is made 
any better by the references he made to 
certain appointments which, in his opi- 
nion, were improperly made by the late 
Government. Sir, a more injudicious 
speech in which to introduce a concilia- 
tory Motion, which I hope we shall all 
be unanimously disposed to support, I 
have seldom heard than that of the hon. 
and gallant Member. I have said that 
I hope we shall unanimously agree to 
this Resolution. I have no hesitation 
in saying to my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Holms)—he is perfectly aware of 
it—that I had some doubts when he 
first showed me the terms of his Motion. 
I thought he attached somewhat too 
much weight and authority to one iso- 
lated recommendation of a Select Com- 
mittee. I cannot but think that if too 
_ much weight is attached to any such re- 
commendation, the responsibility of the 
Government would be diminished, and 
that the responsibility for administration 
would be practically removed from the 
Minister and placed upon Committees. 
I also frankly owned to my hon. Friend 
that I had some doubt as to the recom- 
mendation itself. I told him that I 
much doubted whether a man practically 
acquainted with the details of this bu- 
siness could be found, at any rate at 
the salary that was offered. My hon. 
Friend gave me some further particulars 
respecting the appointment; and I in- 
formed him that I should be glad to 
hear the arguments on both sides, with- 
out pledging myself as to how I should 
vote. Well, I heard the statement of 
my hon. Friend, and I unfortunately 
also heard the statement made on the 
other side; for after the explanation, or 
rather the want of explanation, from the 
Government on the matter, it was im- 
possible for us to do otherwise than we 
did on that occasion. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) spoke in the course of) the 
former debate. He attached little weight 
to the personal side of the question, but 
he appealed strongly to the Government 
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to tell us whether there was any excuse 
which could be made for this appoint- 
ment. He said—‘‘Can you inform us 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were fully weighed and con- 
sidered ; what steps were taken to in- 
quire whether such a man as the Com- 
mittee recommended was to be found or 
not ; what course was adopted to find a 
suitable candidate for this office?” 
We were told nothing, except that the 
Prime Minister had watched the career 
of this young man with great interest 
from his youth; and I must say that 
the impression conveyed to everybody’s 
mind, until it found expression from the 
hon. and Jearned Member for the Den- 
bigh Boroughs (Mr. Watkin Williams), 
was that there was something in this 
business which savoured strongly of a 
job. That was the impression under 
which a number of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side voted; it was also the im- 
pression under which a large number 
on the other side voted for the Motion, 
and a larger number abstained from 
voting at all. I think that, as a general 
rule, nothing could possibly be more in- 
convenient than that a reply should be 
given to a debate in this House in ‘“an- 
other place.’ But still, those explana- 
tions have been made; and although 
we may all have our different opinions 
as to whether this is the best appoint- 
ment which could have been made or 
not, as to the weight which ought to be 
given to the recommendations of a Select 
Committee, and as to the recommenda- 
tion itself, still, I think that in very few 
minds will any impression now remain 
that this appointment has been made 
without consideration, that it has been 
made solely on personal grounds, or that 
the gentleman who has been selected is 
not well qualified in many respects for 
the appointment. I quite admit the force 
of the observation made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that it is quite 
impossible, with all the business which 
passes through his hands, that he should 
be able to make himself acquainted with 
every detail in a case like this. And 
if this explanation could have been given 
on a former occasion, I am strongly of 
opinion that the decision of the House 
would have been different. In those 
circumstances, although the subject 
comes before us ina somewhat irregular 
and inconvenient manner, I believe 
there is no hon. Gentleman, on whatever 
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side he may sit, who would wish that a 
decision of the House arrived at under a 
misapprehension should remain unre- 
versed, and therefore I hope that my 
hon. Friends on this side will think fit 
to agree to this Motion. 

Str RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he could not congratulate himself or the 
House on the position which they occu- 
pied on that occasion. They had, he 
thought, been acting the play of Much 
Ado about Nothing. He still retained 
the opinion he had the other night that, 
the appointment of a junior clerk over 
the heads of so many other people was 
a mistake. But between an error of 
judgment in such a matter and the use 
of the patronage of the Crown for per- 
sonal or private ends there was a very 
wide distinction. He was bound to say 
that he voted on the last occasion from 
a misapprehension, as the hon. Member 
for Hackney’s (Mr. J. Holms’s) state- 
ment was not founded upon facts. At 
the same time, he thought that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had mis- 
led the House on Monday last by with- 
holding information from them. The 
right hon. Gentleman was in the position 
of a counsel who undertook to defend a 
client without having received a brief. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had on 
Monday last said as much as he had 
that night, he should have voted dif- 
ferently; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech upon that joccasion in- 
fluenced him (Sir Rainald Knightley) 
to vote for the Resolution. That showed 
the fallacy of the saying that the speeches 
made in that House seldom influenced 
the votes given in it. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
the House would be doing no more than 
a simple act of justice if they rescinded 
the Resolution of Monday last. The 
Resolution was agreed to because the 
House thought the appointment was a 
job. But what was a job? Why, an 
appointment made to serve private inte- 
rests as against the public interest. It 
having been shown that the Resolution 
was founded on a mistake, it ought to 
be rescinded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, while most anxious 
to maintain the usefulness and influence of its 
Select Committees, and to encourage the inte- 
rest and zeal of officials employed in the Public 
Departments of the State, after hearing the fur- 
ther explanations concerning the recent appoint- 
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ment of the Controller of Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, withdraws the censure conveyed 
in the said Resolution. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
PES ae 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON rose to call attention 
to the expediency of adopting means to 
secure better remuneration to the Irish 
National School Teachers, in accordance 
with the pledge given in 1874, and to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, some 
means should, without further delay, be found 
to provide Irish National School Teachers with 
such remuneration for their services as will 
secure to them more certain incomes, and less 
dependent on contingencies than at present, and 
more commensurate with the services which they 
perform.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
the circumstances of the case of these 
teachers, which had been discussed on 
two previous occasions that Session. 
He said, that in 1874 certain pledges 
had been given by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland with respect to the salaries 
of the Irish National Schoolmasters, but 
the Act of 1875, which was intended 
to carry out the pledge given in 1874, 
was admitted to be a failure, and that 
the scheme set on foot last year failed 
to secure certainty in the amount of 
these teachers’ incomes. These unfor- 
tunate men who were doing such exem- 
plary service to their country never 
knew at the beginning of the year what 
their income would be. It was not mea- 
sured by their own exertions; but it de- 
pended upon the will of others whether 
they received the amount Government 
intended they should have. They were 
left at the mercy of the Guardians, and 
in the present year only 38 Unions were 
contributory to the salaries of the 
teachers, and the whole state of things 
was so unsatisfactory that he could not 
help thinking the Government would 
make another attempt to remedy the 
evil. He did not think that the new 
system could be permanent, and indeed 
it was, to a great extent, never intended 
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to last; it oe introduced as an 
experiment and as a tem mea- 
wait But a year had pees sare. and 
in his judgment some steps ought to be 
taken to render the position of the 
teachers more independent. They could 
not be so at present, for the average 
salary was hardly £50 a-year, and he 
trusted that the House would perceive 
the justice of the cause he advocated. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, some means 
should, without further delay, be found to pro- 
vide Irish National School Teachers with such 
remuneration for their services as will secure to 
them more certain incomes, and less dependent 
on contingencies than at present, and more com- 
mensurate with the services which they per- 
form,”’—(Mr. Meldon,) 


—=instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BRUEN said, that there was 
much to recommend the Resolution from 
the teachers’ point of view. They 
were not in a satisfactory position, 
and their case deserved the favourable 
consideration of Parliament. If they 
wished that the education of the country 
should be adequately and properly con- 
ducted, they should sufficiently pay the 
men who were engaged in it. That was 
not the case here, for he found that 
the average salary of National School 
Teachers in Ireland was only £50 per 
annum, and if that was the average he 
would leave the House to imagine how 
small must be the minimum. In his 
opinion it should never be less than £1 
per week. But, granting that the 
salaries at present paid were insufficient, 
it was difficult to devise means for 
raising them. The Chief Secretary had, 
in the year 1875, introduced a measure 
with that object, and a very large num- 
ber of Unions had agreed to come 
under its provisions; but experience 
had, unfortunately, shown that that did 
not work satisfactorily, and one by one 
nearly all the Unions had discarded it ; 
and he feared that the general tendency 
was not to give an adequate amount of 
assistance to the teachers. He hoped 
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his right hon. friend the Chief Secretary 
might be able to give some assurance 
that he would hold out to the National 
School Teachers an expectation that 
their just claims would be considered. 

Mr. O'REILLY thought the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) was entirely 
fair and just. His hon. and learned 
Friend’s sole object, however, was to 
improve the condition of the teachers, 
whereas his (Mr. O’Reilly’s) own desire 
was to improve education in Ireland. 
If we attained the latter object, we 
should likewise gain the former; but 
he entertained a decided opinion that 
the raising of the salaries of the 
teachers, irrespective of the amount 
and quality of teaching given, would, 
instead of improving education in Ire- 
land, have a directly opposite result. 
He was strongly in favour of payment 
by results, and of State aid in propor- 
tion to local contributions and results. 

Mr. RICHARD SMYTH maintained 
that it would be a mistake to carry the 
system of payment by results beyond 
the point at which it was, and pressed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to re-consider the 
position of the Irish teachers. The 
Contributory Union Fund had proved 
a total failure, and if the Government 
were not prepared to make further pro- 
vision from the Votes of Parliament, they 
ought to make some propositions that 
would remedy the evils which the Act 
of 1875 had utterly failed to meet. He 
hoped that Act, now practically a nullity, 
would be repealed. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, the 
benefit which it was intended by the 
Act of 1875 to confer on the teachers 
in the National Schools in Ireland was 
defeated by the action of Boards of 
Guardians and other influences, and the 
teachers, who ought to be maintained 
in circumstances of respectability, were 
reduced every year to go in a cringing 
way and canvass the Guardians and 
others to do justice to them, and to 
obtain for themselves what was actu- 
ally necessary to keep soul and body 
together. Beyond that, the payment 
might be by results, as an inducement 
to them to persevere in their work. 
Experience showed that matters were 
getting worse, and for himself he felt it 
his duty to vote for the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare, 
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Carrain NOLAN thought it must be 
admitted that the Irish National School 
Teachers were insufficiently paid, when 
their remuneration was about on a level 
with that of the Irish day labourer. The 
Government would do a popular as well 
as a wise thing in raising to a moderate 
extent the salaries of those teachers. 
They gave to the teachers in England 
twice the amount of salary that they 
gave to the Irish teachers. The case of 
the Irish teachers was a very serious 
one. Let them consider the grants given 
for education in the three countries— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
Government, in the last year, gave 
£600,000 towards education in England ; 
£300,000 to Scotland, with a population 
of only 3,500,000; and to Ireland, with 
a population of 5,500,000, only £100,000. 
The State ought surely to give encou- 
ragement to education in Ireland, and 
especially to the teachers. 

Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOCH said, 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Meldon) asked for 
some increase to the fixed salaries of the 
National School teachers, but no sugges- 
tion had been made by him as to the 
source from which the funds to carry 
out that object were to come. He 
gathered, however, that they were to 
be derived from Votes of Parliament. 
Well, he did not regard the present in- 
comes of the teachers as entirely satis- 
factory, but he had to point out that 
this was hardly the fault of Parliament, 
for while the sums voted in 1868, for 
the payment of teachers, amounted to 
£270,700, the Votes had gone on in- 
creasing year by year till last year they 
amounted to £530,000. The teaching 
Staff had, no doubt, increased in num- 
bers in that time, but the increase was 
very slight. It could not, therefore, be 
said that Parliament had not done its 
share in the matter. The real reason 
why the remuneration of the teachers 
was so small was that the amount of 
local contributions and school fees was 
small. Here too, however, there was 
an increase from £47,000 in the year 
1868 to £108,000 in 1876. But though 
that increase was going on, the sum re- 
ceived from local contributions and school 
fees ought to be greater, for he had al- 
ways felt that other persons besides the 
Government and Parliament were in- 
terested in the improvement of the posi- 
tion of the teachers. He might add 
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that the Government had shown them- 
selves disposed to increase the grants 
still more, provided the local contribu- 
tions, which were deficient, were in- 
creased. He confessed that he thought 
it was strange, if there was such a strong 
feeling in Ireland in favour of popular 
education, and of better payment of the 
teachers, as had been represented, that 
Boards of Guardians, when empowered 
to contribute to a small extent towards 
paying the teachers for the results proved 
to have been attained by them, should 
in so many cases have been unwilling to 
vote 1d. or 2d. in the pound for this pur- 
pose. The hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare had on a previous occasion 
brought before the House the loss caused 
to the teachers in non-contributing 
Unions by this refusal on the part of 
the Guardians; and the Government 
had consented in such cases to accept 
local contributions of a certain amount, 
derived from any source, in lieu of the 
payment from the rates. The result was 
greatly to stimulate local efforts on 

ehalf of the schools; for in the Unions 
affected by the change there had been 
an increase in voluntary contributions 
from £7,582 in 1875 to £12,486 in 1876, 
and in school fees from £23,900 in 1875 
to £34,000 in 1876. This was a proof 
that the incomes of the teachers could 
be increased from local funds where any 
real effort was made. He thought that 
this was the source to which they ought 
mainly to look for any future improve- 
ment in their position, and that if any 
increase was to be made from funds 
voted by Parliament, it should take the 
form of payments for results, rather than 
that of an addition to the fixed salaries 
of teachers. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING 
thought the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman would be read in Ireland 
with very great regret. They were losing 
the best teachers in Ireland, just as the 
best men in the Constabulary had also 
left, in consequence of dissatisfaction 
with their pay. Though year after year 
hopes had been held out to the Irish 
people of assistance in the matter of 
education, those hopes had not been, 
and, apparently, were not likely to be, 
realized. The National School teachers 
had educated the youth of Ireland, and 
Ireland, being a poorer country than 
Scotland and England, might fairly ask 
for aid for them. He would suggest the 
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advisability of passing a Bill which 
would make it compulsory for Boards of 
Guardians to contribute such sums as 
would raise the salary of the school 
teachers to a point at which they would 
be able to maintain themselves and their 
families. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Government 

was acting in an extraordinary manner. 
It was some years since the salaries of 
the teachers had been admitted to be in- 
sufficient, and the measure introduced to 
increase them had proved a failure. The 
fact was that Government, instead of 
attempting to remedy existing and glar- 
ing evils, had been pursuing a series of 
experiments atthe expense of the National 
School teachers and the growing youth 
of Ireland. This so called national sys- 
tem of education had been carried out 
without the slightest reference to Irish 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER con- 
plained that from the first the system 
of national education in Ireland had 
been established for Imperial purposes. 
It was still retained for those purposes, 
and it was in conflict with the wishes 
and feelings of the people who were 
called upon to contribute to its support. 
He submitted that it was not fair to call 
upon any section of the people to make 
contributions for educational purposes, 
if they gave them no voice in the ma- 
nagement of education. Yet that was 
the condition which the right hon. Baro- 
net laid down before he would promise 
any State aid for the purpose under con- 
sideration. The remedy was one which 
had already failed, and he wished to 
know whether the Government had no 
other resource which they could apply 
to the satisfactory settlement of thie 
question ? 


Question put. 
The House divided :—. bse 110; Noes 
73: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 246.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL MESSENGERS 
AND LETTER CARRIERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON called at- 
tention to the position of certain letter 
carriers and messengers, and urged that 
the pay and allowances of all such 
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Observations. 


public servants ought to be based on an 
equitable scale. His clients, he re- 
marked, were a very numerous body, 
and their demands were so reasonable, 
so just, and so small, that while the con- 
cession of them would confer a boon 
upon the men, they would necessitate 
but an inappreciable claim upon the 
public purse. Those whose cause he 
pleaded desired that equal labour should 
receive equal remuneration, and that 
letter carriers and messengers should no 
longer be an exception to the rule 
which obtained in connection with other 
employments—namely, that an increase 
of work and length of service meant an 
increase of pay. 

Mr. FRENCH supported the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Frome. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, no 
one had more sympathy with the posi- 
tion of the letter carriers than he had ; 
but the proposition of the hon. Member 
was impossible. There were 22,000 
persons in the employment of the Post 
Office as letter carriers; some were em- 
ployed the whole day, some only during 
the portion of the day ; some of them had 
to walk long distances, while some had 
less duty to do in that respect. Such 
being the case, it would be impossible 
to carry out the proposal of the hon. 
Member. He was not aware of any 
great hardships in the Service. If any 
case did occur, he would take care that 
it should be inquired into at once. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE wished 
to have some explanation of the ter- 
rorism exercised over the employés. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
did not know that any such thing 
existed. 

Mr. EARP put in a plea for better 
clothing forthemen. They should have 
waterproofs in wet weather. 

Mr. MACGREGGOR was glad to 
hear that there was no terrorism in the 
Service, and he hoped that, if hereafter 
a postman petitioned that House, or 
communicated with a Member of that 
House, he should not be dismissed for 
doing so. 
Mr. MACDONALD said, he had 
known of instances of terrorism, and 
wondered how they had escaped the 
attention of the noble Lord. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the noble Lord 
must either be unfit for his office, or else 
he was stating to the House that which 





was not the fact. [‘‘Order, order!’’} 
8K 2 
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He did not mean to accuse the noble 
Lord of wilful falsehood; but any person 
who stated that terrorism did not exist 
in the Service must be incompetent to 
fulfil the duties for which the noble 
Lord received several thousands a-year. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “INFLEXIBLE” 
AND “CAPTAIN.” 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Captain PIM moved that there should 
be added to the Papers on the Jnflexible, 
a Return of the curves and stability of 
the ship, and of the Captain, stating 
that the curve of stability of the lost 
ship Captain was double that of the 
Inflexible. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn to be added to the Return, Navy (H.M.S. 
*Inflexible’), No. 295, 1877, the curve of sta- 
bility, with the Report, dated 23rd August 
1870, of H.M.S. ‘ Captain,’ with the curves e, 
f, and|g of H.M.S. ‘Inflexible’ set out thereon 
to the same scales; also the Letter of the late 
Chief Constructor, dated 28rd August, published 
in the ‘Times,’ 24th August 1870, and the sub- 
mission of the late Controller, dated 24th 
August 1870, respecting the stability of H.M.S. 
‘ Captain.’ ”’—(Captain Pim.) 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON considered it 
inadvisable that while this subject was 
under consideration by a Committee 
further Papers should at present be 
issued, and he pointed out that the 
curves of stability of the two vessels 
could not be properly compared. It 
would be unnecessary and also mis- 
leading. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 17 ; Noes 
25: Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 247.) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION BILL, 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MARTEN moved that the 


Select Committee to consist of Twenty-one 
Members: — Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, The 
Lorp Apvocatgz, Mr. Brruzy, Mr. Boorp, 
Mr. Cores, Sir Cuartes W. Dixxez, Mr. Dopps, 
Mr. Froyer, Mr. Gourtey, Mr. Hamonp, Mr. 
Hissert, Mr. Rowrzey Hitt, Mr. Isaac,} Mr. 
Caries Lewis, and Mr. Metpon, nominated 
Members of the said Committee, 


Mr. Biggar 


{LORDS} | 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That The O’Donoghue be one other 
Member of the Committee.” 


Mr. BIGGAR objected to the nomi- 
nation of the hon. Member for Tralee 
(the O’Donoghue), on the ground, that 
he did not represent the opinions of any 
section of the Irish people. 

Mr. MARTEN hoped the objection 
would not be pressed.. The name of 
the hon, Member was proposed at the 
express request of several hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE remarked 
that while Ireland was represented by 
three Members, Scotland had only one 
Member. \«, /, 


Question put. 
The House divided: —Ayes 34; Noes 
none,—(Div. List, No. 248.) 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS AcT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Isaac, Bill to amend 
“The Sale of Food and.Drugs Act, 1875,” ordered 
to, be. brought in by Mr, Isaac, Mr. Asuzury, 
and Mr. HErscHeELL, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


~——r > 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th July, 1877. 


MINUTES, ] — Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Erskine, after the death of his Brother. 
Pus.ic Brnus—First Reading—Saint Catherine’s 
Harbour, Jersey * (158). 
Second Reading — Married Women’s Property 
Scotland) (154); ‘Telegraphs (Money) * 
152 


Third Reading — Factors Acts Amendment * 
(140); Registered Writs Execution (Scot- 
land) * (157); Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Atherton, 
&c.) * (86 )++(Caistor Union; &c.) * (94); 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 154.) 


(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Fart or ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, the measure was a reproduc- 
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tion, of one, introduced in the other. House 
of Parliament with the view of protect- 
ing the property of married women. 
Originally its provisions were somewhat 
more extensive than they were at pre- 
sent; but on the advice and with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government 
they had been reduced to two clauses. 
The first protected the right of a married 
woman to the wages she earned herself. 
The second protected the husband, in 
return, from debts contracted by the 
wife before marriage except tothe ex- 
tent of any property which she might 
have brought him in marriage.’ These 
were the only two clauses of the Bill, 
and corresponded with the 1st and 12th 
clauses in the Married Women’s Pto- 

erty Act, 1870, which was now the law 
in England and Wales. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and _com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


ARMY (PROMOTION)—PAPER, PRE- 
SENTED.—NOTICE. 


Eart CADOGAN said, he had to-day 
laid on the Table a Memorandum con- 
taining and explaining the provisions 
which it was proposed to embody in a 
Royal Warrant consequent on the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Promotion and Retirement in the 
Army. It was hoped that the’ Paper 
would be in the hands of their Lord- 
ships on. Thursday, morning, and he pro- 
posed to call attention to the subject on 
Monday in order to afford an opportu- 
nity, which he undérstood was desired, 
for discussion of the whole question. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, to Th y next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th July;'1877. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuc Buis—First Reading— 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Hyde, .&e.) *:[263]. 

Committee—South Africa Nd) reese County 
Officers and’ Courts’ (Ireland): (ré-comm.) * 
[254]—nr.P, ; 

Committee—Report—Solway Salmon. Fisheries * 


250). 
Withastin_Hypothen (Seotland) * [82] ; Union 
of Benefices *,[95], rad? bie 
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QUESTIONS. 
10 
THE COST OF PRINTED RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERMON asked Mr. Speaker, 
Whether, considering the number of 
Returns that were moved for by hon. 
Members, and their great cost, it would 
not be desirable that in future every 
Member moving for Returns should 
append to them the probable cost, so 
that hon. Members might be able to 
judge in some measure whether it was 
desirable to vote them or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was a matter 
for the consideration of the House, and 
not for the Speaker. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—GRATUITIES 
FOR SPECIAL SERVICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the equalisation of the gratuities 
paid to the police on duty at the South 
Kensington Museum promised by him 
will be extended to the police on duty at 
the Houses of Parliament? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the arrangement made with 
regard to the gratuities in question, 
when the services of the police were re- 
quired for the civil department of the 
Government, were that in future they 
were to be allowed a fixed gratuity of 
ls. per day. That was the sum given 
to all constables employed within the 
Houses of Parliament. It was not pro- 
posed. to interfere with the existing 
arrangement, as the service was entirely 
voluntary. Under any circumstances, it 
must rest with the department by whom 
the services of the police were required 
toy say: whether they would give any 
gratuity or not. ; 

Mr. WAIT inquired if the men were 
paid extra during the Recess. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No. They 
were only paid so long as their services 
were required. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL INQUIRY.— 
HERTFORD SCHOOL. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. FAWOETT asked the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he can now inform the House 
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whether the present inquiry into Christ’s 
Hospital will be extended to the school 
where the junior boys are educated at 
Hertford ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The gen- 
tlemen who at great personal inconve- 
nience have been good enough to under- 
take the duty of inquiring into the recent 
lamentable circumstance at Christ’s Hos- 
pital are now engaged on it. I could 
not ask them to go into-a general inquiry 
into Hertford School at the same time; 
but I believe that so far as an inquiry 
into Hertford School is necessary for 
the immediate purpose of the inquiry 
they are willing, and I believe they have 
gone into the subject. If it should 
appear necessary that a further investi- 
gation should take place into Hertford 
School, I shall be happy for them or 
others to take up the inquiry as soon as 
the Recess begins. 


GIBRALTAR—TRADE ORDINANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend, without further in- 
quiry or consideration, to put into opera- 
tion the Ordinance by which Gibraltar 
will be deprived of her position and pri- 
vileges as a free port; whether that 
Ordinance has been framed for the pro- 
tection of any British interest, or for 
the protection of the Spanish Customs’ 
revenue; whether, before framing the 
said Ordinance, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has called the attention of the 
Spanish Government to the inducement 
to smuggling afforded by their fiscal 
system, and the alleged connivance 
thereat by Spanish officials ; whether it 
has been represented to the Government 
that the proposed Ordinance will throw 
2,000 men out of employ, and seriously 
damage the British colony of Gibraltar ; 
and, whether, under all the circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government will 
not suspend the operation of the said 
Ordinance until full inquiry shall have 
been made by an independent Commis- 
sion as to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced thereby upon the port and trade 
of Gibraltar ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not think that I 
am taking a liberty if I point out to him 
the extreme inconvenience that arises 


Mr. Faweett 


{COMMONS} 
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from raising important issues of this 
kind in the form of a Question, especi- 
ally when Notice has been given by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
in his place of his intention to call the 
attention of the House to the whole 
subject, when an opportunity will, no 
doubt, arise that will enable me to ex- 
plain in detail these somewhat compli- 
cated questions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must excuse my answering 
them categorically. I must, however, 
point out that he assumes as facts many 
things which are not facts at all; and 
from certain other facts my right hon. 
Friend has drawn, as I venture to think 
I shall be able to show, an entirely 
wrong conclusion. I cannot, however, 
allow it to go forth even for a day that 
this matter has been hastily decided on 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
matter has for seven years past been 
under the anxious consideration of the 
Colonial Department. During a moiety 
of that time I have had some share in 
the consideration of it, and during the 
other moiety my right hon. Friend must 
accept responsibility. I must also say 
that with regard to the proposed Ordi- 
nance throwing a large number of per- 
sons out of employment and seriously 
damaging the dees, our information 
does not allow us to admit the fact. 
The only effect of this Ordinance is to 
put down avowed smuggling. [Mr. 
Rytanps: No, no! 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that he would to-morrow ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
considering the great importance of the 
subject, and the feeling in the Colony, 
he would afford that discussion of the 
subject which the Under Secretary de- 
sired, and not leave it the casual and 
improbable chance of discussing it in 
Supply. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Ordinance 
has been on the Table of the House for 
upwards of a month. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the honour- 
able Member for Lanarkshire, Whether 
he can see his way to facilitate the pass- 
ing of the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Bill, by withdrawing any portion of the 
77 Amendments put down in his name? 
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Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER, 
in reply, said, he had carefully con- 
sidered the Bill, and its inherent defects 
rendered the Amendments he had laid 
on the Table, in his judgment, abso- 
lutely necessary. Consequently, he re- 
gretted he could not withdraw any por- 
tion of those Amendments. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA—THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN GARRISONS. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. WHALLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with reference 
to the dispatch of troops to Malta, Whe- 
ther in any contingency comtemplated 
by Her Majesty’s Government action 
hostile to Russia will be adopted; and, 
if so, what is the contingency contem- 
plated, and does any other European 
Power concur in such action or policy ; 
and, whether the Government have not 
already received from Russia complaint 
of breach of neutrality ; and, if so, will 
he lay upon the Table a Copy of such as 
may be in writing ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Her Majesty’s Government 
have received no complaint from Russia 
of any breach of neutrality, either in 
writing or otherwise. I must decline to 
answer the other Questions. 


FRANCE—THE TREATY OF COMMERCE 
— THE NEGOTIATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the negotiations for a 
renewal of the Treaty of Commerce with 
France are now being continued; and, 
if not, when it is intended to resume 
them ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The negotiations for 
the renewal of the Treaty of Commerce 
with France are suspended for the pre- 
sent, and the proposals which were made 
by the Commissioners at the late Confe- 
rence in Paris are now under the consi- 
deration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
together with the proposals made by the 
French Government. When the elec- 
tions now pending in France shall have 
been contluded the negotiations will be 
renewed. ° 
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POST OFFICE — MAIL PACKET CON- 
TRACTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, as in the case 
of other subsidised lines, notice will be 
given to the Peninsular and Oriental, 
and the Royal Mail Steamship Compa- 
nies to terminate the present contracts 
as soon as they legally can be termi- 
nated; and, whether assurance can be 
given that ample notice and opportunity 
will be given to enable all in a position 
to tender for the services now performed 
by those Companies to do so? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the subject was under the 
consideration of the Government, but no 
decision had been come to. No doubt 
in a day or two he would be able to give 
the hon. Gentleman the information he 
required. 


PARLIAMENT— METROPOLITAN COM- 
MONS BILL—LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE desired t 
put a Question to the Speaker with regard 
to something which occurred late in the 
previous sitting of the House, when the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works moved that the House should 
consider the Lords’ Amendments on the 
Metropolitan Commons Bill. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) was no doubt justified 
in point of form in taking that course, 
because the Amendments had been 
printed, and were at the time in the 
Vote Office ; but he (Sir Charles Dilke) 
wished to ask the Speaker whether the 
custom of taking the Lords’ Amend- 
ments on Bills before those Amendments 
were circulated amongst Members was 
not one which ought to be put a stop to. 
The Amendments in the present instance 
were of a nature to essentially alter the 
character of the measure ; and he asked 
whether the understanding arrived at 
towards the end of last Session with re- 
gard to Lords’ Amendments ought not 
to be adhered to, so that Members might 
have a fair opportunity of considering 
them ? 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply, said, that 
while it would no doubt be more conve- 
nient that the Lords’ Amendments should 
not be considered before they were 
actually in the hands of Members, the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman had been 
perfectly within his right in moving that 
the Amendments in question should be 
considered, Their consideration, how- 
ever, could have been stopped if the pro- 
posal had been challenged by any hon. 
Member on the ground that they had 
not been circulated. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS /OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked, Whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could in- 
form the House what Business would be 
taken to-morrow ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the Bills which 
stood on the Paper for that evening in- 
dicated the order in which the Govern- 
ment desired to proceed with Business 
to-morrow — namely, the East. India 
Loan Bill, the County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) Bill, and the Summary Juris- 
diction Amendment Bill, If the South 
Africa Bill were not, finished that7even- 


ing, it would be taken first to-morrow, 


and the other; Bills he had mentioned 
would follow. 


USSIA AND BULGARIA—THE CZAR’S 
PROCLAMATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked what was 
the reason of the delay with regard. to 
the presentation to the, House of the 
Czar’s Proclamation to the Bulgarian 
people ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, his im- 
pression was that he had not promised 
to present it as a separate Paper. His 
intention had been to lay it on the Table 
with other Papers. If there was a great 
desire on the part of the House, he 
should have no objection to produce it 
immediately. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
tor —- 
SOUTH AFRICA BILL. [Lords.] [Bm1196.] 
(Mr. J, Lowther.) 
COMMITTEE; 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER, in moving that 
the House go imto Committee on the 


Bill, said, that the discussion. which took 
place on the second reading showed that 


Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS} 
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there was a general concurrence of opi- 
nion in favour of the principle of the 
Bill. It was true exceptions to it were 
taken by certain hon. Members, notably 
by the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney), who freely criticized the con- 
duct of all directly or indirectly connected 
with the affairs of South Africa for some 
years past, but whose views were not 
shared generally by the Members of the 
House. One subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded was the recent 
annexation of the Transvaal. It would, 
however, be unnecessary to refer further 
to that matter at present, because the 
House would have an opportunity of 
discussing it, when he moved for a Vote 
of £100,000, to defray the expenses of 
that new Colony. On the second reading 
he felt bound to avail himself of the 
first opportunity of explaining the 
groans upon which the annexation had 

een assented to by the Government, 
because Ministerial statements were not 
the order in that House, and oppor- 
tunities for Members of the Government 
to declare their policy upon any subject 
did not arise unless some Member 
brought forward a Motion thereupon, 
but faving done that he should now 
leave the matter until the Vote was pro- 

osed. The speeches addressed to the 

ouse on the second reading of the Bill 
were, taken as a whole, most satisfactory 
from a Government point of view. An 
able and convincing speech in support 
of the Bill was made a the right hon. 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), whose advice, however, as 
to the duty of a Member in moving the 
second reading of a Bill he could not 
adopt, for he did not admit it was his 
duty to provide material for replies or 
padding for comments on the Govern- 
ment scheme. He had purposely ab- 
stained from troubling the House with 
any remarks on the elementary prin- 
ciples or early history of Confederation, 
and he passed over the mission of Mr. 
Froude because it was now an old story, 
and he did not care to exhume the, 
perhaps, forgotten views of periodical 
reviewers. He did not think that a 
subject which when fresh had failed to 
command any very general interest was 
one which it was wise to intrude on the 
notice of the House. The mission of 
Mr. Froude was 4 matter of comment at 
the time, and an hon. Member gave 
Notice’ of his purpose to call attention to 


Committee. 
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the subject, but somehow he failed to do 
so, and, although the Government desired 
an opportunity of making explanations 
which would then have possessed some 
public interest, such an opportunity never 
presented itself. Afterwards, when the 
Vote of £1,000 for the travelling ex- 
penses was moved silence reigned su- 
preme. It would be unbecoming in him, 
nor did he feel called upon, to justify the 
whole of Mr, Froude’s proceedings to 
the House, While that gentleman had 
rendered most valuable services to the 
Colonial Office and to.this country, and 
while he had most efficiently performed 
a patriotic and thankless task, he (Mr. 
Lowther) could not accept the obligation 
of accounting for all,the proceedings of 
this eminent man during his absence 
from this. country, Mr. Froude was in 
no sense a representative of Her Majesty 
when he went out to South Africa. He 
was not a Governor, but was employed 
in a special service without remuneration, 
and the Colonial Office was not therefore 
called upon to be responsible for all his 
movements. . While Mr. Froude was no 
doubt performing great public services 
he was quite as much justified in at- 
tending a dinner in Port Elizabeth as 
he would haye been at home in at- 
tending a ‘(Bag and Baggage ’”’ meet- 
ing at St. James’s Hall. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard had sought to 
represent this great principle of Con- 
federation as a personal crotchet of the 
Secretary, of State, and he had spoken 
as if Lord Carnarvon, in season and out 
of season, had endeavoured to force this 
policy upon the unwilling Oolonists. It 
was true that his noble Friend had per- 
formed, a great public service, and that 
his name would always be honourably 
distinguished in connection with the 
British, North America Act; but as 
in this, project of South African Con- 
federation the Government could look 
forthe, support of both sides of the 
House and of the British Colonists 
throughout. the world, it was impossible 
to accept the compliment he desired to 
pay Lord Carnarvon exclusively. He 
eould not: admit that his noble Friend 
was. the only man who could lay 
claim to any credit in connection with 
Colonial Confederation. The Secretary 
of State had-had predecessors and suc- 
cessors who had laboured earnestly in 
this cause, While it had fallen to the 
lot, of his noble. Friend to carry the 
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British North America Act, yet the 
Confederation of the Leeward Islands 
in 1871 was carried by the late Go- 
vernment, and there was ample proof 
that this policy had commended itself 
to both sides of the House and to 
men of all political opinions. Then, 
could it be said that this was a policy 
forced upon unwilling Colonists? He 
would only point to the proposed Con- 
federation of the Windward Islands 
which had been suggested at different 
times by the Colonial Office and by various 
Governors. When, however, it ap- 
sinc that the subject had been brought 
orward prematurely, and when, owing 
in great measure it must be admitted 
to the indiscreet manner in which the 
subject had been locally handled, the 
Colonists decided not to go forward with 
it, the subject was immediately aban- 
doned by Lord Carnarvon, and no at- 
tempt was made to force the system upon 
the Colonies. Again, the subject of the 
Confederation of the Australian Colonies 
had been frequently mooted, and often 
recommended. It had not appeared, 
however, to Lord Carnarvon that the 
time had arrived when that great subject 
could be brought forward, and there had 
been no attempt to obtrude this policy 
upon any Colony which was not ripe for 
its discussion. The agitation of this par- 
ticular project was therefore not due to 
any anxiety on the part of Lord Carnar- 
von to force it upon the Colonists. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard said that there 
was no chance of the successful adoption 
of this Bill by the South African Co- 
lonies, and that there was no disposition 
to accept the principles involved. Now, 
what were the facts? In 1858 the 
Orange Free State passed a resolution 
that they were convinced that the alli- 
ance with the Cape Colony, whether it 
became the basis of Confederation or 
otherwise, was desirable, and therefore 
it was resolved that a correspondence 
should be entered upon with the autho- 
rities for the purpose of planning the 
approximate terms of the Confederation. 
This subject was also considered at the 
Cape. It was true that the authorities 
of the Cape‘had not signified their actual 
approval of the Bill, but the subject had 
received the very favourable considera- 
tion of the Colony. A Committee or 
Commission which sat in 1871 reported 
that while some whose opinions were 
entitled to respect thought that until the 
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Free States of the Transvaal and Natal 
showed a disposition to Confederation, 
and until certain districts named had 
been annexed, no change was necessary 
or could be expected, yet a time might 
come when the advantageof unionamong 
the South African Colonies for the for- 
mation of a strong Government powerfal 
enough to protect and, to a certain ex- 
tent, to control the several members, 
would become apparent:to all. He be- 
lieved that that day was not very far 
distant. In 1875 it had been proposed 
that a Conference of the Colonies and 
States of South Africa should be sum- 
moned to consider this subject. The 
Council of Natal passed a resolution 
endorsing the principle of Confedera- 
tion. The Legislative Council of another 
Colony passed a similar resolution. 
Therefore, so far from this policy origi- 
nating in the Colonial Office, and being 
forced upon unwilling Colonists, it was 
evident that it had originated in the 
Colonies themselves, and that the action 
of the Government had been confined to 
placing within the reach of the Oolonies 
the powers which they considered it ex- 
pedient to possess. The essential prin- 
ciple on which the Bill was framed was 
the establishment of certain general out- 
lines, leaving the details to be filled in 
according to local requirements and cir- 
cumstances, and enabling the Colonies, 
or any of them if they thought it ex- 
pedient, to form themselves into a Union. 
The principal Amendment of the hon. 
Member (Sir George Campbell) referred 
to a subject which had been most care- 
fully considered by his noble Friend 
(Lord Carnarvon) and himself. It would 
be impossible to accept Amendments in 
the clauses which were contrary to the 
principle of the Bill; but the Govern- 
ment had acted with a sincere desire to 
approach a subject which had nothing 
to do with Party in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and compromise. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy to 
which he referred, dealt with what he 
would admit to be the cardinal difficulty 
of South Africa—the question of the 
Natives. The Government had the same 
object in view as the hon. Gentleman, 
only he proceeded in a different way. 
The hon. Gentleman proposed by a 
stroke of the pen to lay down a com- 
pulsory hard-and-fast line with regard 
to the treatment of the Natives. The 
Government, on the other hand, held 
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that while special caution was required 
as to the control of the central authority 
over the action of the local Legislatures, 
the details of that, as of many other 
matters of local government, should be 
left to the consideration of the Colonists 
themselves. One feature of the Bill was 
that all measures affecting the Natives, 
and all measures passed by the Union 
Parliament for dealing with the Natives, 
should be referred for Her Majesty’s 
approval—or, in other words, for the 
decision of the Home Government. 
That was a greater protection to the 
Natives than anything that could be 
inserted within the four corners of the 
Bill. The Bill would remove from the 
local races all jealousies as to the treat- 
ment of the Native tribes, and would 
retain in the hands of the Home Govern- 
ment that control which the hon. Gen- 
tleman by his Amendment sought to 
secure in a diluted form. The Petition 
spoke of the abolition of all distinction 
of race, colour, and creed, and that was 
a very easy thing to say and sounded 
extremely well. But let them take the 
Oolony of Natal for instance, with its 
17,000 White inhabitants and its 280,000 
Black. The suggestion which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Liskeard 
would simply establish in South Africa a 
principleof government which of late had 
brought such discredit on the southern 
portion of the United States. The history 
of the world showed that while the un- 
controlled predominance of the White 
races over the Black had not always 
been tempered with justice and reason, 
the predominance of the Native races 
did not tend ‘even to their own credit, 
and that it was not productive of 
good government. Some modification, 
therefore, of the proposal would be 
necessary if the House thought that the 
provisions and special reservation of the 
Bill did not meet the necessity of the 
case. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W.E. Forster), in whose judgment 
on this question the House would be 
disposed to place great confidence, would 
be prepared to assist the Government in 
framing words to meet the necessities of 
the case; and he assured the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government would ap- 
proach the subject with every desire to 
obtain such a settlement of the question 
as would satisfy the House, and be ac- 
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to the clauses of the Bill, their main 
features resembled those of the British 
North America Act. Many details 
which found place in that measure 
were absent from this—the position of 
that Bill being more advanced, having 
been previously subject to much local 
consideration. With respect to the South 
Africa Bill, it had been found necessary 
to leave to local consideration many 
‘matters which could not be made the 
subject of the Bill. But in its main 
features it resembled the Act to which 
he had referred. There were to be two 
Chambers in the Union Parliament pos- 
sessing the same characteristics as the 
two Houses of Parliament, with the 
exception that there was no hereditary 
Peerage to fall back upon in South 
Africa. The constitution of the Upper 
Chamber had been left for further con- 
sideration. The different Colonies of 
the world had not adopted by any means 
a like system of election to their Upper 
Chambers, and it was felt that that sub- 
ject should receive careful consideration, 
and that local susceptibilities should be 
narrowly consulted. The Colonial Legis- 
. latures would consist of a single Cham- 
ber. The object of leaving those matters 
for further local consideration was one 
on which he need not dwell. He might 
be asked, if they left so much to the 
consideration of the localities, why did 
they put in any framework in the Bill? 
His answer was that, whereas many de- 
tails required local consideration, general 
principles should in the first instance be 
laid down. Accordingly, the general 
principles on which the future union 
might be framed were indicated in the 
measure. The object of the Bill in 
another respect was to promote a com- 
mercial union. The existence of Cus- 
toms regulations and duties in the various 
Colonies would by the Act be removed, 
and it would secure the very great ad- 
vantage of free commercial intercourse 
between the various Colonies and States 
in South Africa. The reason why the 
Bill had been urged now upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament might require a word 
of explanation. It might be said why, 
if the matter was not fully decided upon 
in the localities, and there being so great 
’ a pressure of Business at this late period 
of the Session, hurry the Bill forward ? 
Well, the state of affairs which had for 
some time existed: in South Africa, and 
which had recently culminated, in serious 
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military events, did not allow them longer 
to dally with the question. Inthe matter 
of Canada and other Provinces federa- 
tion was a matter of mere convenienco— 
a measure for the promotion, among 
other things, of greater economy of ad- 
ministration; but in the case of South 
Africa it was one of vital and prominent 
importance. The Kaffirs, no insignifi- 
cant foes at any time, had of late years 
availed themselves of great facilities of 
purchasing arms; and the power of 
organization among other Natives was 
much greater than was popularly be- 
lieved to be the case. The facts which 
came before the Government from time 
to time showed that it was necessary 
that some measures should be taken, and 
that promptly, if the White inhabitants 
of South Africa were not to be landed 
in the horrors and perils of a Native 
war. It was said that recent events as 
regarded South Africa were a reversal 
of the policy which prevailed in 1852. 
That policy, he was happy to say, was 
one which bore no resemblance to the 
declared policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For his part, he looked back 
with feelings not unmingled with shame 
to the events which occurred at the time. 
Considerable apathy then existed in the 
minds of the public with regard to our 
Colonies; and while the public voice was 
silent a small minority arrogated to them- 
selves the expression of public opinion, 
and declared that that opinion was in 
favour of a policy of abandonment. He 
believed that that policy was not a true 
test of public opinion. The almost un- 
animous voice of the public pronounced 
clearly and unmistakeably against any 
such policy; and he believed there was 
no determination arrived at by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in which they were 
more strongly supported upon both sides 
of the House and throughout the Colo- 
nies, than the resolve that whatever 
changes might occur with regard to the 
Colonies of the Crown, their diminution 
would not be the prominent feature of 
their policy. On the other hand, there 
was no greater mistake than to suppose 
that the Government had acted upon an 
aggressive policy. The present and the 
late Governments had always main- 
tained friendly relations with the border- 
ing States in South Africa. Recent 
occurrences had revealed the friendly 
relations which existed between the 
British Government and the Dutch Na- 
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tives of the Transvaal. The wish of the | f 


Government had always been to work 
cordially along with them, and to co- 
operate without jealousy with those 
whom they always regarded as their 
partners in the great work of carrying 
civilization into that Continent. He could 
assure the House that the Government, 
far from wishing to interfere with the 
rights of others, would sanction no in- 
fringement of liberties except in cases of 
emergency where danger was very immi- 
nent. The Government were not in any 
way disposed to consider the policy of 
abandoning the Oolonies, nor had they 
any desire to coerce them into union; 
but, in his opinion, they had done their 
duty in placing within their reach the 
means of protecting themselves against 
local danger. It had been the fashion 
at the time to which he had referred to 
speak of the Colonies as sources of ‘ex- 
pense and anxiety in time of peace, and 
of danger in time of war. It was pos- 
sible that in the past there might have 
been some truth in those gloomy views ; 
and, no doubt, Colonies which possessed 
no means of defence, but which always 
required the support of the Home Go- 
vernment and of the British Army, had 
to a certain extent formed a tax on the 
national purse and the resources of the 
country. It was to remove that anxiety 
and responsibility which had hitherto 
been borne by the Mother Country that 
the Government wished to make the 
Colonies self-sufficient and self-depen- 
dent in all ordinary contingencies, and 
able to do without the help of the 
Mother Country, except in the case of a 
general and extended war. He desired 
that the Colonies should themselves have 
the necessary means of carrying out the 
scheme, and all that the Bill did was to 
enable them to strengthen those bonds 
of loyalty and affection which always 
united the British Empire. He trusted, 
then, that the House would give those 
important Dependencies of the Crown 
the means of increasing not only their 
own strength, but also that of the 
Empire. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment, 


‘* That no measure establishing a self-govern- 
ing Federation for South Africa will be! satis- 
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‘actory; unless direct: provision is! made) fora 
settlement of the relations of the white and, the 
black races,” 

said, that the previous discussion had 
not been at all satisfactory, and he was 
very glad that another debate should be 
held, and that the House should hear 
the very clear exposition of policy by 
the Under:Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. His Amendment raised a very 
important issue, and one which it was 
in every way desirable to discuss.' He 
could mot, therefore, concur with the 
hon. Member opposite in deprecating 
further,debate. He congratulated him- 
self that the hon. Member had expressed 
himself willing to meet suggestions made 
on the subject, especially by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr; W. E. Forster). Now, it was 
quite a mistake to imagine that the 
Amendment ‘was intended to suggest a 
hard-and-fast rule of treatment for the 
population of'all the Colonies ; that was 
not at all ‘his object, and he was not 
prepared to make any such suggestions. 
But some principle, at any rate, ought 
to be laid down for dealing with this 
most important subject of Native races, 
before the Colonies were cast. adrift and 
rendered self-governing. The hon. 
Member had said that from the expe- 
rience of the United States it would not 
do to lay down a general rule that all 
men should ‘be equal before the law. 
That might be very likely the case ; but 
then, on the other hand, the domination 
of the Whites over'the Blacks had been 
a complete failure. The Amendment 
was intended to advocate a course be- 
tween the:two extremes. No question 
would arise if the House were dealing 
only with Whites ; but the mixed Oolo- 
nial population constituted the difficulty, 
and nowhere presented greater obstacles 
than in‘ South Africa. In America and 
Australia the Natives had disappeared 
before the White man, and the Native 
population of ‘New Zealand was  ex- 
tremely small; but in South Africa the 
number of Natives was very large in- 
deed, and the question how they might 
best be dealt with was proportionately 
great. The Bill did not grapple with the 
difficulty adequately or properly; but, 
on the other hand, it practically created 
a vast new Empire. It was, in fact, so 
important that if was hardly right to 
leave it till the fag-end of the Session, 
unless; |indeéd; the matter. were, very 
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urgent. But the hon. Member opposite 
had failed to show that the Bill would 

rovide a way out of the difficulties he 

ad enumerated. All he had done was 
to read two or three extracts, some of 
them not quite new, tending to show 
that Confederation might be a good 
policy. ‘That, however, was no proof of 
the necessity of the Bill, and he would 
remind the House that the Colonies had 
not desired it..: He doubted, ‘therefore, 
whether it were wise to proceed with the 
Bill. He-had great faith and belief in 
the patriotism of Lord Carnarvon, but 
the scheme of the Bill might, perhaps, 
not be carried out in hisi time; and he 
knew not in whose time full effect would 
be given toit; but in any case it would 
be in the time of some Minister who 
must to a certain extent be permeated 
and saturated with the influences of the 
Colonial Office, which were not always 
of a healthy character. It was quite 
clear to his mind that just as the British 
Empire had advanced in America and 
India, so it was destined to advance in 
Africa till its territory included all the 
districts which had hitherto been visited. 
We had the great question ‘of the White 
and Black races to settle. We had to 
determine if we passed. this Bill whether 
South Africa should be a new America 
or a new India; inother words, whether 
the Government should be one in which 
the White race should entirely prevail 
over the Black, or whether, as in India, 
the Mother Country should hold a strong 
and even hand between the two races. 
The right principle was that the Colo- 
nists of White race should govern them- 
selves if they chose. He asked, did it 
necessarily follow that White men settled 
among a Black race should not only 
govern themselves- but every one else? 
That was the question we had to settle. 
There was a very great want. of ‘some 
fixed system in the government of our 
Colonies; in that respect we had: vacil- 
lated a good deal. While we at one 
time governed them for their own benefit, 
we now went to the other extreme; and 
allowed the Colonies to govern them- 
selves ina manner which: made them 
practically independent.’ He was un- 
willing to hand over: the Black race, 
without protection; to the White: If this 
Bill passed, the independence ' of the 
Natives would depend ‘entirely:on the 
Governor sent out. from this country. 
These Governors generally: did justice to 
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the best of their power; but they were 
subjected to strong influences to which 
they yielded too often. Wherever Sir 
Henry Barkly, himself one of a slave- 
owning family, had been, injustice had 
been done to the Natives. Still, all men 
spoke well of Sir Henry Barkly. But 
in the case of other Governors who had 
done justice to the Natives, their lines 
had not fallen in pleasant places; they 
had been sent into exile in unpleasant 
posts. In South Africa we had not only 
social difficulties, but political difficul- 
ties, of an overwhelming character to 
deal with. Where the Natives were in 
possession of arms, as in South Africa, 
the question of the relation of the White 
and Black races was much more compli- 
cated than elsewhere. This Bill did not 
deal with the question. The difficulty 
had been acknowledged, but this thing 
was only clear with respect to the Bill— 
the Bill was the skeleton of a skeleton. 
It did not provide for much ; but for one 
thing it did provide, that the Constitu- 
tion should be on the model of the Con- 
stitution of Free Colonies and the As- 
sembly should be entirely elective. If 
the Bill passed, there would be an end 
to the system of nominee members. It 
was not contemplated that the Natives 
should have votes in the first instance, as 
far as regarded the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Union at any rate. Lord 
Carnarvon had said— 

‘‘T am disposed to think, for a time at all 
events, and until the civilization of the Natives 
of South Africa has made considerable progress, 
it would be desirable that they should not be 
directly represented in the Legislative Assembly 
of the Union.” 


It, was provided in so many words that 
Native affairs should be in the province 
of the Colonial Legislatures. He ad- 
mitted that in section 58 it was laid 
down that all laws relating to Natives 
and Native affairs should be reserved 
for the pleasure of Her Majesty. But 
supposing there were no laws with re- 
gard to Natives and Native affairs, and 
that the Colonial Legislatures said— 
‘‘ We shall have only one law for the 
Black and White races.”” What would 
be the consequence? Under the sem- 
blance of equality, there might be 
oppression of the Natives, in the absence 
of special laws for their protection; for 
the power that was reserved to the 
Crown and the British Parliament would 
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one which, except under extreme cir- 
cumstances, it would be impossible to 
exercise. If we interfered at all, it 
would be said that we must bear the 
responsibility and the cost; and, in 
order to prevent a difficulty of that 
character, we ought to provide a machi- 
nery by which the relations of the two 
races should be settled satisfactorily. 
Among the subjects within the power of 
the Provincial Councils was that of immi- 
gration, which substantially meant the 
immigration of the Black races; and the 
necessity for special laws with regard to 
the immigration of the Natives of India, 
which had already begun, was shown 
by the fact that there was a difference 
between the India Office and the Colonial 
Office on the subject, the former de- 
clining to encourage emigration, because 
the Natives of India were not protected 
in the Oolonies. The passing of this 
Bill as it stood would amount to a 
washing of our hands of the South 
African Dominion, and the result would 
be that we should not have power to 
protect the dark races. The Bill was 
one which ought not to be rushed 
through Parliament at the very fag-end 
of the Session, without any necessity 
whatever for such hurried action. There 
were many important points to which 
due consideration had not been given. 
In the Cape Colony much had been 
done towards solving the problems in- 
volved in the government of the Black 
races, to a large section of whom poli- 
tical and social rights had been given ; 
but there were passages in the Papers 
pointing to an idea that the federation 
might not include the Cape Colony, so 
that the dark races would lose the 
benefit of its influence and experience, 
which none of the other Colonies would 
be able to supply, as none of them had 
done anything to educate and elevate 
the Natives. Cape Colony was most 
important to us in an Imperial point of 
view as being the chief station on our 
route to India in the event of the Suez 
Canal being blockaded, and it was not 
likely that in case of this confederation 
being brought about, it would be Eng- 
lish either in nationality or in sentiment. 
If the Bill contained a provision bind- 
ing the Colonies to give due protection 
and securing justice to the Native races, 
and the Colonies accepted it with that 
provision, he, for one, would vote for 
Confederation. If such a condition was 
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ration should take place. He hoped 
the Government would see its way to 
accepting the Amendment which he had 

laced on the Paper. He hoped that 

on. Members would fully weigh th» 
gravity of this subject; for he believed 
the time would come when the proceed- 
ings of Parliament in connection with it 
would be found to constitute a turning- 
point in the history of the world. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no measure establishing a self- governing 
Federation for South Africa will be satisfactory, 
unless direct provision is made for a settlement 
of the relations of the white and black races,’”’— 
(Sir George Campbell,) 


— instead thereof. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down, and still more 
his able speech, certainly pointed to a 
subject of great interest, and which in- 
volved considerable danger. It must be 
remembered that this was practically a 
debate upon the second reading of the 
Bill before the House, and that there- 
fore a discussion might fairly be had 
upon it. Without going «quite so far 
as his hon. Friend in asserting that 
this was a turning-point in the history 
of the world, he could not but feel 
that this measure was one which in- 
volved the future of our South African 
Colonies and of millions of Natives. He 
believed there was a general feeling in 
the House in favour of confederation. 
That feeling was prompted by the hope 
that confederation would strengthen the 
Colonies, and was an evidence, if evi- 
dence were wanting, that the old-fash- 
ioned jealousy which used to exist be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Colo- 
nies had now entirely departed. There 
was nothing which they more desired 
than to see the Oolonies prosperous 
and powerful; and they looked for- 
ward with satisfaction to those Colo- 
nies associating upon equal terms with 
ourselves at some future time. But 
he did not think that the explanation 
which !:ad been offered in regard to 
the Bill now before the House was 
quite sufficient. While they were all 
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able unless there were reasons 
against it, the House must remember 
that the present measure was of a very 
pele Ah character. It was not a Bill 
which declared the confederation of the 
South African Colonies, but one which 
gave power to the Government of the 
day to make the conditions upon which 
those Colonies should confederate. In 
these circumstances, thereneverwas a Bill 
which had been brought before Parlia- 
ment which required more explanation 
than this measure did. He did not dis- 
pute for a moment that a most satisfac- 
tory explanation of the measure might be 
given, and, on the whole, he thought 
that the Government was right in mak- 
ing this proposal; but it was rather an 
extraordinary demand that Parliament 
should give carte blanche to the Colonial 
Office in this matter. There was the 
greatest possible difference between 
this Bill and the Canada Act in this 
respect. By this Bill the discretion 
given was carried to an extreme, and 
it would permit any two of the Colonies, 
however small, to confederate ; whereas 
he was inclined to agree with the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Campbell) that 
any South African Union ought to in- 
clude Cape Colony, the civilization. of 
which would extend to and benefit the 
whole community. The words ‘‘as the 
Queen may direct” occurred very fre- 
quently in the Bill, and they meant that 
discretion was left to the Colonial Secre- 
tary on the important questions whether 
there was to e Federation or Union; 
whether the Cape was to be in the 
Union; whether the Cape was to be 
divided into two Colonies; whether the 
Upper Chamber should be nominated or 
elected ; and whether the Natives should 
or should not have the franchise. All 
these matters were left to the discretion 
of the Colonial Secretary, and the only 
body that under the Bill would abso- 
lutely lose all power of interference and 
never get it’ back again was the Parlia- 
ment of England; because the 59th 
clause said that after the Union Parlia- 
ment had assembled, and after the. bar- 
gain had been settled between Lord 
Carnarvon and the Colonies, ‘‘ this Act 
and any Order in Council made here- 
under may be amended by an Act of 
the Union Parliament.” No doubt this 
was a slip, and would be amended, but 
still these were the words at present in 
the Bill. If we gave discretionary power 
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to the Government we ought not to give 
it for ever. A certain term of years 
should be fixed during which, and dur- 
ing which only, the Act might be ful- 

ed; and if not made use of within 
that definite period the Act should ex- 
pire, and the powers given to the Colo- 
nial Office should cease. He thought 
five years might be the term fixed, and 
he could hardly conceive that the Go- 
vernment would object to the introduc- 
tion of a clause of that description. With 
reference to the present occupant of the 
office of Colonial Secretary, he did not 
suppose hon. Members looked forward 
to the Earl of Carnarvon or his Ool- 
leagues always remaining in their pre- 
sent places ; but he must say that he had 
great confidence in his Lordship, and 
especially in his treatment of the Native 
races. Since this Bill was introduced 
there had been a curious illustration of 
the rapid changes which occurred in 
South African affairs. In bringing in 
the Bill Lord Carnarvon alluded to the 
Transvaal Republic as a State which 
he hoped would voluntarily come in. 
There was no notion of compulsory an- 
nexation in his Lordship’s speech. He 
could not quite agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy that 
the annexation of the Transvaal had no- 
thing to do with the Bill; but after the 
changes which had occurred in South 
Africa since its introduction, he thought 
the Government ought to explain why 
they proceeded with it in its present 
shape. We could not altogether ignore 
this fact of the annexation. Instead of 
agreeing with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), 
he approved that annexation. He be- 
lieved it to have been an absolute neces- 
sity. He was convinced that if the an- 
nexation had not been effected there 
would have been utter anarchy in an 
enormous district ; and that until it was 
made there was the greatest possible 
danger of a most bloody and destruc- 
tive war. The White population of 
the Transvaal were bringing on a 
most dangerous war, in which, in all 
probability, they would have been 
defeated and very nearly destroyed. 
Some might say that they ought to have 
been left to take the consequences. 
Practically, however, this country could 
not have suffered that result. It 
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would have felt bound to come for- 
ward. in their, defence, 


For his part, he 
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believed there had never been a more 
decided attempt to use words in order 
to hide facts, or rather to pervert facts, 
that that which had resulted in the pro- 
test framed in Holland against the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. The large 
majority of the Whites appeared to be 
in favour of that annexation, and as to 
the Natives nobody could dispute that 
the vast majority of them were favour- 
able. Hon. Members. might not be 
aware, however, of what the annexa- 
tion would probably cost this country. 
It was no slight burden we had taken 
upon ourselves. The Transvaal was a 
country about as big as France, and the 
important part of the matter was that 
the annexation doubled the Native popu- 
lation under the British Crown in Routh 
Africa. Again, it was doubtful whether, 
in consequence of the annexation, the 
South African States, and especially the 
Cape, would be more disposed than they 
would otherwise have been to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered 
them of forming a Confederation. The 
reason in the minds of many persons in 
South Africa for desiring Confederation 
was that they might get rid of the great 
danger of a Native war, arising from 
the independent attitude of the Trans- 
vaal Republicans. Confederation seemed 
to be the only way in which that danger 
could be got rid of under Colonial or 
Imperial management. Now, however, 
that we had annexed the Transvaal, the 
Cape would, perhaps, say—‘‘Let us 
wait a year or two and see how they 
get on.” Still, this did not in his opi- 
nion make it any less the duty of Par- 
liament to pass the present Bill, in 
order to give an opportunity to all the 
Colonies of confederating. There was 
no doubt as to the advantages which the 
Whites would derive from confederation. 
In the matter of public works, for ex- 
ample, it would be a very great benefit. 
The real danger to be feared was con- 
nected with the Native policy of the 
States. There could be no doubt that 
if these Colonies became one self-go- 
verning State, they would have a power 
of carrying on their own affairs as they 
thought right, without this country 
being able to interfere with the same 
success as it could at present. This was 
a danger which would have to be faced. 
With regard to the treatment of the 
Native tribes there might be different 
views at home and in the Confederation, 
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and there might be a difficulty in, exer- 
cising a control over the policy of the 
Confederation. On the a hand, it 
was of great importance to have a uni- 
form policy carried out by the different 
States. Tt was most unfortunate to 
have on the part of the various Colo- 
nies such a different treatment of the 
Natives that they did not know what to 
expect, and contrasted their treatment 
in one district with their treatment in 
another. This was noticeable particu- 
larly in the matter of arms. In start- 
ing this great, powerful, and self-govern- 
ing community it was necessary that 
certain principles should be laid down 
as the conditions of the exercise of its 
power. He did not say that they ought 
to be inserted in the Bill, but he had no 
doubt that Lord Carnarvon would have 
them inserted in the agreements with 
the Colonies. There were principles 
which England could not give up, and 
the Colonies must not suppose that if 
they disregarded those principles they 
would be left to themselves. Our Im- 
perial position would not allow it, and 
the more frank and open we were on 
this subject with the Colonies the better. 
There was the principle that slavery was 
not in any way whatever to be renewed. 
It was not as unnecessary to make that 
statement, as some people might sup- 
pose, because slavery might exist al- 
though not mentioned by name. He 
believed that among the Kaffirs there ex- 
isted a most disgraceful woman slavery, 
a man having the right to buy and sell 
his wives; and it was important that in 
our wish to act justly towards the 
Natives by governing them according 
to Native law such a point as that 
should not be overlooked. Leaving 
the question of slavery, he was sure 
they would all admit that there ought 
to be social. equality independently of 
race and colour. A Native, for instance, 
ought to be allowed to hold land, which 
he was now debarred from doing in one 
or two of the States. As to the franchise, 
it was, no doubt, a matter of great diffi- 
culty. The first idea that occurred to 
his mind in connéction with this subject 
was that the franchise ought to be given 
indiscriminately. A colour franchise 
was to him a most repulsive thing. 
On the other hand, a large proportion 
of the coloured men were undoubtedly 
savages, and it was clear we could not 
give them all votes. Ifwe were to have 
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a franchise without distinction of' race 
or colour, it would require to be a very 
high one both as regarded property 


and education—so high, indeed, that it 


might exclude a great many of the 
Whites. He did not know that there 
would be any great harm in that; but 
still the question would have to be 
faced. One of the best conditions to 
attach to an indiscriminate franchise 
would, he thought, be a knowledge of 
either the English or the Dutch’ lan- 
guage. Such a test, at all évents, 
had been found advantageous in New 
Zealand. But although ‘he suggested 
these considerations to the House; he 
hoped hon. Members would not sup- 
pose that it was impossible for the 
Natives to take part in a representa- 
tive system of Government. On the 
contrary, Natives in South Africa had 
votes at this moment; and, for aught he 
knew, might be Members of the Legis- 
lature, like the Natives in New Zealand, 
a very able speech by one of whom he 
had read that very morning. He thought 
that in the matter of the franchise they 
ought to aim at two things—first, that 
they should look forward to the time when 
the qualification for the franchise should 
be independent of race or colour—and, 
secondly, that as long as any portion of 
the population by reason of their being 
savages were excluded from political 
rights there should be some representa- 
tion of their interests in the Colonial 
Assembly — some guarantee that their 
interests should not be disregarded. No 
man, he believed, was more anxious to 
arrive at that result than Lord Carnar- 
von, although some words in a despatch 
of his to Sir Henry Barkly in December, 
1876, seemed capable of a somewhat 
different construction. The noble Lord, 
speaking of the question of the fran- 
chise in South Africa as one of special 
difficulty, said he was disposed to think 
that, until the civilization of the Natives 
throughout South Africa had made con- 
siderable progress, it would be desirable 
that they should not have direct repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Union, although they might in some 
cases be allowed to vote for members of 
the Provincial Councils; but he (Mr. 
Forster) trusted those words had been 
penned by the Secretary for the Colonies 
without due consideration. He could 
not help fearing that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, in declaring that the Natives: 
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ofthe Transvaal ‘were not to have equal 
rights with the Whites, had been some- 
what indisereet. If he meant that they 
ought not'to have votes immediately, he 
was right; but if he meant that they 
were not ultimately to have equal rights 
with the Whites, he went too far. He 
trusted that although we had arrived 
at a late period of the Session, the House 
would approach the discussion of the 
subject with-all that consideration due 
to so important'a measure, in the hope 
that out of it might come a Bill which 
was calculated to promote the interests 
of such a large portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to move— 


‘¢ That this House, while approving generally 
of, the principles of this Bill, and of the Con- 
federation of Colonies which are contiguous and 
associated in interest, regrets that no effectual 
réason has been given by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment why the initiation of a scheme of 
Confederation should proceed from the Imperial 
Government, and not from the Colonies them~- 
selves,” 


said, he regretted that the discussion 
had taken so wide a range as partly to 
conceal from public view the importance 
of the question which had been raised 
when the scheme of confederation was 
brought before the House. At that 
moment the Government appeared before 
the House with a Bill in which the in- 
terests not only of the future of the 
Colony immediately concerned were in- 
volved, but possibly the interests of this 
great Empire, inasmuch as the princi- 
ples it embodied might be adopted in 
the case of groups of Colonies in other 
parts of the world than South Africa. 
As one who had given a great deal of 
attention to questions of Colonial policy, 
he felt that they owed a great debt of 
gratitude to Lord Carnarvon for the 
spirit and the ability with which he had 
conducted the Colonial policy of this 
country. The noble Earl brought to it 
not only ability, but that sincere desire 
to maintain the connection between this 
country and our Colonies which would 
alone lead to a wholesome and healthy 
administration of our Oolonies. And 
when his hon. Friend (Mr. Courtney) 
found fault with the noble Earl he should 
have remembered that the difficulties 
the Department now laboured under 
were, to a great extent, the legacy left 


by previous Governments. Former Colo- 
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nial Secretaries, in dealing with ques- 
tions of the utmost importance to suc- 
ceeding generations of Colonists, had 
hastily come to decisions which were 
afterwards found to be serious mistakes 
of policy. The result was that the Colo- 
nial Office was now but an imperfect 
organization. It had not a sufficient 
staff of officials to conduct the business 
of the Office properly. Hon. Members 
had again and again been able to pro- 
vide the Colonial Office with information 
which it ought to have been in posses- 
sion of long before. When the Govern- 
ment had a period of leisure therefore 
he hoped they would turn their attention 
to the re-organization of the Colonial 
Office with a view to systematize it on 
something like a great Imperial prin- 
ciple. With regard to the action of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, after reading the 
despatch in which Lord Carnarvon con- 
veyed his instructions to that gentleman, 
it appeared to him that the present ad- 
ministrator of the Transvaal was free 
from any suspicion of having exceeded 
his powers. While cordially agreeing 
with the principle of that Bill, he 
thought the manner in which those pro- 
ceedings were initiated was open to 
criticism. He regretted that in moving 
the second reading of the measure the 
Under Secretary had not shown what 
were the grounds on which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted in under- 
taking that initiative. Granting that it 
was legal and constitutional for them to 
have done so, it might not have been 
expedient. He knew that the Colonies 
were jealous, and that once they ob- 
tained responsible Government they 
seemed ungratefully to lose sight of the 
interests of the Empire to which they 
belonged, trying to get as much as they 
could and to give as little as possible in 
return. That, however, he believed, 
was the result in a great degree of a re- 
action from the tone and spirit of the 
past administration of the Colonial Office. 
Lord Carnarvon said that the isolation 
of those Colonies from each other, the 
diversity of occupations in which those 
who were developing such new countries 
were absorbed, the existence in them in 
some cases of questions as to their 
boundaries, and other causes had re- 
tarded that approximation between them 
which was so much to be desired. 
These, he thought, were hardly adequate 
reasons for the Colonial Office Govern- 
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ment in that’ particular case now taking 
the initiative in ‘bringing about a unity 
of action and a harmony of interest be- 
tween thosé different Colonies. A more 
legitimate ground for it, though one 
which could scarcely be given in a de- 
spatch, was’that the variety and compli- 
eation of ‘the questions which arose in 
the South African Governments as re- 
garded their relations towards each other 
and towards the Native races occupied 
so much of the timeofthe Colonial Office 
that it could not‘ undertake the proper 
management of those Colonies, and must 
therefore get rid of the responsibility of 
settling those complicated issues and 
shift it to ‘the Oolonial Governments 
themselves. It must be admitted that 
whatever was to become of our Colonies, 
if those poor and ignorant creatures the 
Natives were left to the tender mercies 
of the Colonists they might find them- 
selves subjected to all sorts of hardship 
and wrong. Though Mr. Froude’s mis- 
sion was badly conceived, he did not 
think it had been badly carried out. He 
went out, but not as a Special Commis- 
sioner. But, after all, if the Govern- 
ment was in error in initiating the pro- 
ceeding before the time and the circum- 
stances were ripe for it, yet, looking at 
the present position of things, he did 
not think the House for that reason 
ought to take hostile action against this 
Bill. He thought that more good than 
harm would come of this Bill. The 
question was whether the general provi- 
sions of the Billand the principles upon 
which they were based were such as that 
House could approve of? The provi- 
sions were the ‘same as in the Canadian 
Act, which was ‘the result of a great 
deal of consideration; and under which 
the Dominion Confederation was brought 
about. On these grounds he hoped that 
the House would allow the Government 
to proceed with the Bill, to which he 
intended to give his cordial support. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: We have 
travelled somewhat from the original 
Motion before us of ‘the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) ; 
but it may save time if we deal at once 
with his Motion and that of the hon. 
Member for Dundée, and I will address 
myself first to the latter Motion. The 
point that he has made was raised and 
discussed in the Cape Parliament, and I 
will read to the ‘House ‘the brief but 
complete axiswer made by Lord Carnar- 
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yon in his despatch of July 15, 1875, in 
which he points out, first, that he cannot 
too distinctly protest against any such 
doctrine as that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in courteously inviting a group of 
Colonial Governments and independent 
States to deliberate upon questions of 
common interest, infringe the rights of a 
Government should it not approve of 
the invitation; and, secondly, that Her 
Majesty’s Government are alone in a 
position to invite communities wholly 
independent of each other to meet 
and to confer. I ask the House to 
consider this question of Confederation, 
not only from the Colonial point of 
view, as affecting Colonial interests, but 
from the Imperial point of view, and to 
see how deeply it affects the Empire as 
a whole. If Confederation strengthens 
the Colonies, develops their resources, 
and makes them more self-reliant, the 
Empire is strengthened, and gains in 
proportion. It is hardly disputed that 
Union gives strength by united action ; 
but there are other advantages arising 
from Confederation, which I will briefly 
point out. First, by Confederation we 
gain uniformity of legislation upon all 
the most important questions affecting 
the Confederated Colonies, whether as 
regards their relations between the 
Mother Country and foreign countries, 
or as regards their internal and social 
developmentand improvement. Secondly, 
Confederation tends to raise up a school 
of statesmen and legislators, who by 
their position are required to take a 
larger and more liberal view of the im- 
portant matters submitted tothem. The 
legislators of a Central Legislature are 
raised above the smaller questions and 
disputes which prevail in a Provincial 
Assembly—their political areais widened 
—and their sense of the grave responsi- 
bility imposed upon them is increased. 
And, thirdly, to those who like myself, 
and I believe the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), hope to 
see these great outlying Dependencies 
linked more closely to the Mother Coun- 
try by some kind of direct representa- 
tion, Confederation affords the only 
chance of our seeing that hope realized. 
You cannot have 20 or 30 small Councils 
and Assemblies represented here; but 
link together in Confederation the West 
India Islands, as you have linked the 
North-American Provinces ;—join to- 


gether the South African, States; the 
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great Australasian Colonies; and per- 
haps our other Eastern Colonies, and you 
have four or five Central Legislatures, 
which might, at some future time, be 
directly represented here. This may be 
an ‘‘airy nothing ;” adream; but Con- 
federation alone can give it ‘‘a local 
habitation and a name.” Now, if this 
was Lord Carnarvon’s view of Confedera- 
tion and its advantages, Imperial and 
Colonial, why should he not suggest to 
these South African States and Colonies 
the consideration of the subject? That 
it was, and is, his view, is clearly shown 
in his Despatches and in his speech to 
the Conference which met herein London. 
His manner of raising the question has 
been found fault with; but a reference 
to his Despatch of May 4th, 1875, will 
show how moderately he proceeded. 
He suggested a Conference at the Cape 
upon several important questions, in- 
cluding the Native question, and then 
he adds— 


‘*Tf in the free exchange of communications 
between the representatives of the different 
States concerned, the all-important question of 
a possible Union of South Africa in some form 
of confederation should arise, Her Majesty’s 
Government will readily give their earnest and 
their favourabie attention to any suggestions 
that may be made.” 


What could be more moderate, what 
less calculated to give offence even to 
the most sensitive? How was his pro- 
posal received? True, that the Cape 
Cabinet, under a misapprehension of his 
meaning, resented the suggestion of a 
Conference, as an interference with re- 
sponsible Government. They feared, 
also, from a suggestion he made as to 
the sending a Representative to the Con- 
ference from the Eastern Province of the 
Cape Oolony, that he intended to advo- 
cate a separation of the East and 
West Provinces. These misapprehensions 
must have been removed by the frank 
statements given in subsequent de- 
spatches. But how was the Earl of Car- 
narvon’s proposal received elsewhere ? 
The assent in the Colony was almost 
universal. Sir Henry Barkly writes on 
October 20, 1875—‘‘ The feeling of the 
country is loudly expressed in most dis- 
tricts in favour of the Conference, and 
the yearning of the colonists of Dutch 
descent for re-union with their kinsfolk 
beyond the Orange River has been 
powerfully excited.” The Legislative 
Council of the Cape passed a resolution 
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appreciating the deep interest taken by 
the Earl of Carnarvon in the welfare of 
South Africa. The Legislature of Natal 
agreed to the Conference, and desired 
Confederation. The Executive Council 
of the Orange Free State and the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal concurred in the 
enlightened sentiments expressed by his 
Lordship, and stated their sense of 
the interest he took in South Africa. 
I think the House will agree that the 
Earl of Carnarvon was justified in what 
he did. Turning, then, to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, I 
admit the importance of discussion, but 
I must again press on the House the 
urgency of this Bill. I must also enter 
my strongest protest against his unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable attack upon Sir 
Henry Barkly. I can testify, from my ex- 
perience at the Colonial Office, that Sir 
Henry was most humane in his treatment 
of Native races, most anxious to pro- 
mote their welfare, and to protect them 
against harsh legislation. The Motion is 
not strictly applicable to this Bill, which 
is not a measure for establishing a 
self-governing Federation. Broad prin- 
ciples are established to assist the Colo- 
nies and States, and to show them where 
and how far the Imperial Government 
would interfere in settling the details of 
Confederation. But an Order in Council 
is necessary to establish a Federation. 
Again, what is meant by ‘‘direct pro- 
vision for a settlement.’”’ If it means a 
‘‘final’’ settlement, the Motion is inex- 
pedient and impracticable. The cir- 
cumstances of each case are not only now 
various, but are constantly varying. 
Some Natives are far advanced in civi- 
lization, and habits of peace and order ; 
some are in a far more backward state. 
If it does not mean a ‘“‘final” settle- 
ment, what better plan can be suggested 
than that provided in the Bill? We 
must trust some one to settle dotails. 
Parliament could not undertake the 
matter. They have no means of ac- 
quiring the necessary information upon 
this most difficult question. But Her 
Majesty’s Government can by official 
and confidential information and Re- 
ports, by discussion at Conferences and 
interviews, place themselves in a posi- 
tion to judge the details set before them. 
I trust the Government will accept the 
limitation of five years proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford, but 
during that time you must trust Her 
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Majesty’s Government. Before Con- 
federation they will have full command 
over the mode of dealing with the Native 
question, and treatment of Natives, as 
it rests with them to advise Her Ma-~- 
jesty to issue or withhold the Order in 
Council. After Confederation, they re- 
serve power to Her Majesty to veto 
laws on Natives and Native affairs, and 
that veto will be exercised carefully, as 
it has been in other cases. 

Mr. PARNELL, having put a Notice 
on the Paper for the rejection of the 
Committee on this Bill, wished to ex- 
plain how it happened that one who had 
identified himself with the Federation of 
Ireland should oppose the Confederation 
of the South African States and Colo- 
nies? The difference between the two 
cases was that Ireland desired Federa- 
tion, while the Confederation of these 
States was sought, not by the Colonists, 
but by the Imperial Government for its 
own interests. He denied that in intro- 
ducing the Billthe Government had any 
regard to the interests of the Colonies. 
They sent a distinguished historian (Mr. 
Froude) to South Africa to induce the 
Colonists, if he could, to assent to the 
scheme, and if he could not, to compel 
them by some legerdemain, to do so; 
but in that he failed, as the Colonists 
did not want what was offered to them. 
History showed that England always 
neglected the interests of her Colonies. 
She annexed Fiji for example, then in- 
troduced the measles, and then taxed the 
people to pay the expense of the annexa- 
tion. The Bill was a specious one, for 
while it affected to have Federation for 
its object, it struck at the principle of 
Federation, and destroyed the powers of 
the local Legislative Assemblies. It had 
been argued among other things against 
the restoration to Ireland of its native 
Parliament that, in that event, it would 
be impossible to define what matters 
pertained to the local, and what per- 
tained to the Imperial Parliament ; but, 
in that respect, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment showed a remarkable incon- 
sistency in dealing with these South Af- 
rican Colonies, because by this measure 
they did define those matters, and ap- 
peared to find no difficulty about it. He 
refused to support this Bill, because there 
was no proof that the South African 
Colonies desired the proposed Confedera- 
tion, and because he maintained that 
any Confederation of the kind ought to 
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be voluntary and spontaneous, and not 
forced.. The hon. Member referred: to 


the relations that existed between the 
Trish and the English, and between the 
Blacks and the Whites in America, to 
show the difficulties that might arise in 
establishing a Constitution among these 
South African Colonies. He protested, 
in the interest of the Colonies, and in 
the interest of the Business of the 
House, against the Bill being proceeded 
with at this period of the Session. It 
would not become law this year if the 
Government was determined, as had 
been announced, that the House should 
rise on the 9th of August. Even sup- 
posing there were constant Sittings, the 
measure could not be properly discussed 
before the end of September. Therefore, 
he ventured to speak in the interests of 
Public Business, as well as of the Colo- 
nists, when he asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to waste any more time on 
the numerous Amendments that would 
have to be made in this Bill, but to lay 
aside this scheme of Mr. Froude’s and 
Lord Carnarvon’s for Confederation, 
which was not necessary, which was not 
wanted by the Oolonists, and which 
could not be carried out during the 
dying days of the Session. “seh 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he concurred 
to a large extent with the views ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Meath. There was an air of unreality 
about the Bill, and considering its per- 
missive and almost fancy character, it 
seemed to him most inopportune that they 
should be called upon at so late a period 
of the Session to legislate upon a Bill 
affecting so important a subject. It an- 
swered no want, was demanded by no 
interest—it was the mere emanation of 
the brain of the Colonial Secretary. 
There was no proof whatever that the 
people of South Africa were in favour 
of this Bill. No meeting of the people 
of that country had been held on the 
subject. They had nothing before them 
but the sensational declaration of Mr. 
Froude, the statement of Sir Henry 
Barkly, and the dictatorial assertion of 
Lord Carnarvon, that the: people of 
South Africa were favourable to this 
proposed Federation scheme of the: Go- 
vernment. All the information they had 
on the subject pointed to\ the fact that 
the population of South Africa were not 
ripe for the power of self-government 
which it was proposed by this Bill to con- 
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fer upon them. He could not understand 
the motives that influenced the Govern- 
ment in giving Federal legislative power 
to the population of South Africa in the 
way contemplated by the Bill before the 
House. He was almost tempted to sus- 
pect that the real object of the Govern- 
ment was to burlesque and discredit the 
principle of Federation. There was a 
country, very near to the shores of Eng- 
land, that annually asked to have the 
privilege of self-government—not for 
the purpose of separating itself from the 
Empire, but to prove its desire to be 
loyal and true to the governing Power— 
yet Her Majesty’s Government mani- 
fested its direct hostility even to consider 
that question, which had been shown to 
be one of such deep interest to the 
people of the country to whom he had 
referred. He could not, at all events, 
conceive how they could consistently 
grant those extensive powers of self- 
government to South Africa and refuse 
Home Rule to Ireland. The hon. 
Member was proceeding in this line of 
argument, when—— 

Mr. BIGGAR moved that the House 
be counted. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present-—— 


Mr. O'DONNELL resumed, having 
spoken less that 15 minutes, amid the 
marked impatience of the House, which 
was again reduced to a few Members, 
saying that his position reminded him 
of the story of Dean Swift and his 
sexton, when 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, directing him to confine 
himself to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
he was confining himself to the Ques- 
tion, and was apparently proceeding to 
comment upon the several clauses of the 
Bill, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER again called the hon. 
Member to Order. He was not at 
liberty to comment upon the clauses of 
the Bill upon the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL again resumed, 
begging to assure the Speaker that he 
had. misunderstood his remarks, and 
proceeded to argue that, whereas the 
South African Colonies had progressed 
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without confederation, the condition of 
Ireland had deteriorated in consequence 
of the loss of her separate Parliament, 
and he very much doubted, accordingly, 
whether a pure zeal for local prosperity 
was at the bottom of the Government 
measure, when 

Masor O’GORMAN again moved that 
the House be counted. 

Mr. SPEAKER, however, imme- 
diately said that 40 Members were pre- 
sent, and it was unnecessary to count. 

Mr. O'DONNELL proceeded — the 
hon. Member was understood to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government had declared 
their undying enmity to the Federation 
of the Slavonic States of Turkey, with 
which they had no sympathy, and yet 
they proclaimed it in reference to the 
Republic of the Transvaal, which they 
proposed to annex to themselves. What 
had the Republic of the Transvaal done 
to provoke this policy of compulsory 
Federation, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the British nation had not al- 
ready done themselves in getting footing 
in South Africa, and in all places which 
they had annexed? But the South 
Africans did not want the Federalism 
which the British Government so plau- 
sibly, so smoothly, and with such large 
promises of happiness, tried to induce 
them to accept. It was an attempt by 
Her Majesty’s Government at the forcible 
annexation of an independent State of 
South Africa under pretence of a Federal 
arrangement. But there was another 
point which deserved the most serious 
consideration, and which in all other 
countries would receive that considera- 
tion. He referred to the fact that the 
forcible annexation of the independent 
Republics of South Africa had taken 
place in a time of peace, and in viola- 
tion of the most solemn covenants en- 
tered into by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. On the Continent of Europe this 
transaction had been spoken of in terms 
very different from the smooth and airy 
sentences in which the Representatives 
of the Government had introduced the 
subject to the House. He held in his 
hand copies of Protests against this 
annexation drawn up and signed by 
most eminent Corporations of that old 
home of liberty, the ancient Republic of 
the United Provinces. One of them was 
signed by the Professors of Leyden and 
Utrecht, headed by the Professor of In- 





ternational Law, and another was signed 
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by an enormous number of the ministers 
of religion in Holland. These protests 
denounced the intended annexation as 
an odious attempt and act of brigandage 
that ought to be branded and de- 
nounced, and as the people of the free 
Dutch State they appealed to the free 
people of England against it. The pro- 
posal, they said, was a violation of the 
guarantees given to the South African 
Republic in the name of the British 
Orown. The Transvaal Republic had 
had to struggle on under innumerable 
difficulties, and now there would have 
been no danger to it but for the intrigues 
which had been carried on for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing it. Assuming that 
the Government had a right to declare 
war against the Transvaal Republic, 
there was a vast difference between the 
just limitation that should be imposed 
after a righteous war, and the needless 
exaction of unjust conditions. Suppose 
the Swiss Republic became dangerous 
to the German Empire, it would be 
justifiable that the cause of disturbance 
should be removed ; but no public mo- 
rality would be held to justify the Ger- 
man Government in blotting out that 
sovereign State of Europe, and it would 
not be justifiable that the Transvaal 
State should be blotted out by the Eng- 
lish Government. What would they say 
if the United States of America were 
to talk of annexing and federalizing 
Jamaica. Already the boundaries of 
Her Majesty’s Government in South 
Africa were not very far from the 
Equator; and how did they extend 
them? By overcoming the various races 
and annexing their territories. The 
manner in which England got pos- 
session of the Cape of Good Hope was 
well known. In fact, the British Govern- 
ment, which accused the Dutch of de- 
spoiling the Natives, had never thought 
it incumbent upon them to give back to 
the Natives any portion of the Dutch 
acquisitions. It was a safe morality 
which denounced the robbers, but kept 
the stolen goods. If the Government 
believed that their conduct in this an- 
nexation of an independent foreign State 
was justifiable, he invited them to esta- 
blish their assertion before a Board of 
Sovereigns, or to refer it to the judg- 
ment of the civilized world. But they 





were conscious that before such a tri- 
bunal they would fail to make out their 
justification. Perhaps,. considering the 
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recent history of Europe, they might 
not be averse to referring the matter to 
the Emperor of Russia for his Imperial 
and impartial decision. He trusted that 
the judgment of the English people 
would on this question be on the side 
of right and justice; and he called 
upon them to undo, an act of injustice. 
[The speech of the hon. Member, which 
occupied, one hour and twenty-five 
minutes was spoken .amid great. in- 
attention and confusion, arising from 
continued cries. of .‘‘Qrder!” and 
‘Question! ”’ the interruption of several 
‘‘ counts,’ and the distraction arising 
from the assembling, and dispersion of 
Members on each occasion. | 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was a sup- 
porter of the Bill, and had no desire to 
delay its passing by any unnecessary 
talk. Still, he thought some further 
discussion than there had been on the 
second reading was not only desirable, 
but necessary. It was an accusation 
repeatedly made against the House in 
the Colonies and in India, that while 
personal questions and paltry matters of 
Privilege attracted large audiences and 
excited much interest, important projects 
affecting the welfare of millions of their 
fellow-citizens in distant Dependencies 
were only curtly considered in the pre- 
sence of a small assembly of Members. 
The force of this complaint was made 
manifest in the languid debate they had 
had a fortnight ago. A more complete 
consideration of the Bill, therefore, was 
required, both for the credit of Parlia- 
ment, and for the interests of those who 
were to be affected by it. The conten- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was, that the 
Government of the Transvaal ought to 
be maintained, because it acted as a 
buffer between the Cape Colony and the 
warlike and semi-civilized Natives in the 
North. If this were the case, it would 
be an argument—not a conclusive one, 
but still an argument—in favour of his 
hon. Friend’s Resolution, but he did not 
read the facts in that way. They pre- 
sented themselves to his mind in another 
light, and as tending in an exactly op- 
posite direction. The spring of the 
buffer had been broken, and its elasti- 
city, if it ever had any, had been de- 
stroyed.. The Government of the Trans- 
vaal was in a hopeless state of.insolvency. 
There was.eivil discord within its boun- 
daries, and war, that threatened to be a 
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war of extermination, without. The 
Administration was not only in a state of 
confusion, but of chaos. President 
Burgers declared in the last speech he 
delivered to the Volksraad, that the 
people had lost confidence in the Go- 
vernment, faith in themselves, and trust 
in each other. That authoritative state- 
ment did not comport with much that 
had been affirmed by the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). The 
question at issue had been mystified by 
an unnecessary amount of words. It 
really lay in a small space. It could be 
soon stated, and very easily understood. 
Upwards of 30 years ago, a number of 
Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope 
migrated beyond the Vaal River. Their 
independence was recognized by the 
English Government at a conference 
held at Sand River in 1852. Commis- 
sioners representing England, and dele- 
gates from the Boers met at that time, 
and the conditions of separation were 
agreed upon. It was incorrect to state 
that England accorded the people of the 
Transvaal the absolute right of Sove- 
reignty. Anyone referring to the cor- 
respondence that took place at the time, 
would see that the rights accorded to the 
emigrants were more covered by the 
new-fangled word autonomy, than by 
that of supreme authority. The point 
was scarcely material to the question, 
but in view of what had been said by 
the previous Speaker, it was right that 
they should recollect that such were the 
conditions under which the Transvaal 
Government was formed. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard strove 
to excite commiseration for these Dutch- 
men by telling the House that they de- 
clared themselves free of British rule, 
and went into the wilderness, and carved 
out a settlement for themselves. He 
stated what was quite correct—that these 
men had had differences with the Colo- 
nial Government which led to a separa- 
tion. He would have had the House to 
regard them, however, as a sort of 
modern Pilgrim Fathers, who had shaken 
the Monarchical dust off their feet, and 
penetrated into unknown and dangerous 
regions with a view to build up a State 
clear of the tyranny that distinguished 
the Government of Great Britain. This 
was simply romance. The Boers left 
Cape Colony, not because they were 
persecuted, but because the English 
Government refused to allow them to 
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persecute the Natives. They emigrated, 
not in consequence of being denied all 
legitimate freedom, but because this 
country would not allow them to deprive 
the coloured men of like privileges. The 
difference between the Colonists and the 
Dutchmen, which the hon. Member for 
Liskeard so mildly described as referring 
to a different mode of treating the co- 
loured races when resolved into plain 
language, was no other than this— 
England practised an anti-slavery policy; 
and the Boers the most brutal and bar- 
barous system of enforced labour. When 
the negroes in the West Indies were 
emancipated, the provisions of that mea- 
sure were extended to the Colonies at 
the Cope of Good Hope, and the Dutch: 
men never willingly acquiesced in the 
beneficent edict of the British Crown. 
He had no wish to revive old and un- 
pleasant disputes, but he was stating 
what was literally the fact, when he said 
that the coloured populations of the 
world had never been treated with 
greater harshness by White men than 
the unfortunate Bushmen of South Africa 
had been treated by the Dutch settlers. 
Now, as to their Republicanism, men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van, he (Mr. Cowen) would certainly not 
utter one syllable in disparagement of 
that honoured word. Not only the form, 
but the name of Republic, had an at- 
traction, and a striking fascination for 
his mind. But a Republic respected the 
rights of all. The Republicanism of the 
Transvaal was nominal, its despotism 
was real, and its despots were a multitude. 
What they wanted, was not freedom 
from British control, but they desired to 
exercise the ‘‘ right divine for governing 
wrong.” The Constitution of the State 
was not settled until 1858. It was 
never a thriving Government, for no 
body could prosper that had at its root 
the canker of slavery. But it rubbed 
along with fair success for a few years. 
About 1866-7 deposits of diamonds and 
gold were found in the valley of the 
Orange River and in various other dis- 
tricts in that part of Africa. The an- 
nouncement of these discoveries brought 
a Tush of adventurers from all parts of 
the world to the spot. These men came, 
not with a view of following the occupa- 
tion of Colonists, but for the purpose of 
digging diamonds, or gathering’ gold as 
rapidly as possible, and having accumu- 
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was to leave the country. They were 
not, however, specially successful in this 
enterprize, and the indiscriminate crowd 
who had thus been collected associated 
themselves with the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal. They commenced a series of raids 
upon unoffending Natives. They went 
to the settlements of peaceful Kaffirs, 
drove off their cattle, carried away the 
produce of their lands, slew the male 
members, took the children into what 
they mildly called apprenticeship, but 
which was really slavery, and carried 
the women ‘into a condition that was 
worse than slavery. These nefarious 
proceedings in time produced an inevi- 
table revulsion of feeling, and led to 
combined resistance on the part of the 
Natives. War was declared by the 
larger tribes against the Transvaal Go- 
vernment. In that war the Boers were 
beaten—disgracefully beaten. They did 
not display their traditional courage or 
pertinacity. An unsuccessful war pro- 
duced a depressing influence on the best- 
ordered community; but its effects upon 
a young, struggling, and ricketty State 
like the Transvaal was simply disastrous. 
The people refused to acknowledge the 
authority of President Burgers and his 
Colleagues. They refused to pay the 
taxes in many cases. They gave sub- 
sidies to Native Chiefs to purchase im- 
munity from attack. Villages were de- 
serted and homesteads were destroyed. 
The whole country was in a state of dis- 
organization, and the people in a state 
of demoralization. The President had 
not funds to meet the expenses of the 
postal service—one of the first payments 
a State was called upon to discharge. 
When an order was made upon Presi- 
dent Burgers for £1,000, he declared he 
had not a single shilling in the Treasury 
wherewith to meet it. It would be dif- 
ficult to conceive even a newly-formed 
State in a more depressed and dispirited 
condition than that in which the men of 
the Transvaal found themselves at the 
close of last year. He did not contend 
that their weakness was a justification 
for England to interfere. Ifthe British 
Government had to assume the direction 
of every weak State that lay upon its 
borders; our dominions would soon be 
nearly co-extensive with the human race. 
Even the existence of slavery was not a 
sufficient reason for their intercession. 
The cause of their action was not the 
feebleness of the Transvaal Government, 
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but the fact that this feebleness en- 
dangered the position of the Cape Colo- 
nies and the safety of our fellow-citizens 
in that part of the world. Let them 
look at the facts. The Transvaal terri- 
tory was larger in extent than Italy— 
nearly as large as France. It had a 
frontier line of more than 1,600 miles. 
No fewer than 1,200 out of. this number 
abutted on the possessions of the hostile 
races. Only 400 miles adjoined friendly 
States. There were upwards of 1,000,000 
coloured people in the territory, and 
alongside of them there were 40,000 
Whites. Calculating one male adult to 
every five of the population they had only 
some 8,000 men in the Transvaal. About 
1,000 of these were engaged in trading 
operations, and lived in villages, 400 or 
500 of them were miners, and it thus 
left little more than 6,400 or 6;500 men 
to whom the defences of the State could 
be entrusted. Supposing everyone of 
these 6,000 Boers were willing and able 
to take up arms, they would be called 
upon to hold a line three times as long 
as between Kent and Oaithness. The 
House would see that to expect them to 
do this was to expect them to do an im- 
possibility. The Kaffirs were one of the 
most warlike and resolute of all the 
aboriginal races, with whom Europeans 
had come into contact'in the work of 
colonization. From 1818-19 to 1853-4 
this country was constantly at war with 
them in South Africa. They were no 
mean adversaries then, although they 
were little more than an organized mob. 
Their weapons consisted for the most 
part of bows and arrows, spears and 
clubs. Even thus inadequately accoutred 
they were able to hold their own against 
English soldiers for the better part of 40 
years. Since then a great change had 
taken place. The Kaffirs had become 
possessed of modern weapons of warfare. 
The men had been regularly drilled to 
military service. One Chief, not a very 
important one, close to the Transvaal, 
had at his disposal an army of 10,000 
properly trained and equipped soldiers. 
Another, and more powerful Chief, was 
able to take into the field fully 40,000 
men equally well accoutred for battle. 
As illustrating the spirit that animated 
some of these warlike Natives, he might 
cite the declaration of Oetwyawo, the 
King of the Zulus. When this Kaffir 
recently had an interview with the Com- 
missioner from: Natal, he told him he 
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had no ill-feeling towards the English 
He respected their authority, and wished 
to live on friendly terms with them. On 
the other hand, he had cause of quarrel 
with the President of the Transvaal and 
with some of the tribes who lived within 
the territory. He declared, too, that 
fighting was his vocation, that it was a 
tradition of his tribe to kill men; that 
his father and grandfather had been 
accustomed to do this slicing, and that 
he did not mean to abandon their time- 
honoured practices. He reminded the 
Commissioner, also, that he had re- 
cently become Ruler, and that it was 
desirable for him to prove his capacity 
to his followers by showing them his 
prowess in battle. He further de- 
clared that the young men of his tribe 
were desirous of having an oppor- 
tunity of washing their spears. For 
these reasons, therefore, Cetwyawo was 
meditating war on the people of the . 
Transvaal, both Boers and Natives. 
This man was a simple savage. He 
said straight out what he meant. If he 
had been a European and Christian Em- 
peror, he would have prefaced his inten- 
tion of declaring war by issuing a Pro- 
clamation abounding in fine sentences 
and philanthropic phrases. He would 
have called God and man to witness that 
he had been driven into war against his 
inclination, for the purpose of freeing the 
bodies of his neighbours from physical 
thraldom, and their minds from degrad- 
ing superstition. Not having learned 
the arts of modern Christian diplomacy, 
Cetwyawo had the candour to declare 
that he meant to commence war for the 
simple purpose of showing his capacity 
as a Chief for killing his enemy, and 
giving his braves an opportunity of 
washing their spears in the blood of 
hostile tribes. These Chiefs and others, 
he repeated, were not at the time hostile 
to England, but no one could foretell, if 
they once went upon the war-track and 
put on their battle-paint, where they 
would stop. Their first attack would be 
on the Transvaal, but their blood being 
stirred and their passions excited, they 
would require little inducement to carry 
their hostilities into the English Colo- 
nies. A war of this kind, once begun, 
would spread desolation, destruction, 
and death from the confines of the Cape 
Colonies to the boundaries of the Sandy 
Desert. In dealing with the coloured 
tribes, loss of prestige was not only loss 
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of power, but loss of security. The Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal being unable 
to resist the advance of their warlike 
neighbours, having had serious quarrels 
with them, it was the duty of the Eng- 
lish Government to use their authority, 
with a view to prevent the breaking out 
of such a disastrous conflict as he had 
foreshadowed. This was the justifica- 
tion, and to him a sufficient one, for the 
action that had been taken by Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone. The hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him had described it 
as a war of aggression. He demurred 
to such a description of the proceedings. 
There had been no war and no aggres- 
sion. England had no earth-hunger, 
no longing for more land. She had 
territory in abundance and to spare. 
She would never repeat a series of deeds 
as dark and doubtful as those which 
characterized her conquest of India. 
She never would follow the bad example 
set by the Spaniards in South America, 
or the Russians in Central Asia. If he 
knew the wishes of his countrymen, he 
did not think they would spend a shilling, 
or discharge a musket for the simple 
purpose of adding to the boundaries of 
their Dominions. They would defend 
the existence of their present possessions 
if assailed; but extension of territory 
would be got only as a consequence of 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce and 
civilization. He objected to the phrase 
applied by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, when he said that the Transvaal 
had been annexed. The word “ an- 
nexed”’ presupposed the exercise of 
physical force, and on that ground its 
use in this instance was incorrect. Ger- 
many annexed Alsace, Russia annexed 
Poland, but Italy incorporated Rome. 
Between the words incorporation and 
annexation there was, to his mind, a 
wide difference. Incorporation was 
union by mutual consent, and he held 
that that was the proper description of 
their recent action in South Africa. 
Anyone who had read the Blue Books 
must admit the correctness of his state- 
ment. The English Commissioner’s visit 
to the Transvaal was known beforehand, 
and he was met on the borders by the 
carriage of the President of the Re- 
public. He was welcomed as a friend, 
not as an enemy. A striking incident 
occurred as he was crossing the frontier, 
and it might be stated asa curious illus- 
tration of the feeling of the Natives 
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received the English Commissioner by 
discharging a volley of fire-arms in his 
honour, and some of the Kaffirs who 
saw this proceeding thought it was an 
attempt to shoot Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone. They conveyed the news to 
Cetwyawo, and he sent word to the Go- 
vernor of Natal, that if such had been 
the case he would have punished the 
Transvaal people for their attempt to 
kill the representative of his friends the 
English. President Burgers and. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone diseussed the con- 
ditions of the Confederation, not as op- 
ponents—certainly, not as enemies—but 
more like the managers of two compet- 
ing lines of railway considering the 
terms of amalgamation. When the Pro- 
clamation was issued, there was not a 
hand or voice raised against it in the 
market-place of Pretoria. The Presi- 
dent desired the State Treasurer to hand 
over the keys of the Government House 
and the Treasury to the English Com- 
missioner, and he in his turn handed 
them back to the Treasurer. Every 
official of the Republic was re-instated 
in his office; not a single change was 
made in the law or mode of government 
of the State; all the regulations, cus- 
toms, and staff of officers were retained. 
The only difference was that by the fact 
of the Transvaal passing into British 
possession the accursed system of slavery 
became destroyed. The only change 
made was, that the protecting sgis of the 
British name and authority was thrown 
over the territory. The whole work 
was accomplished by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, with the assistance of six or 
seven attendants and 25 mounted police- 
men. The Boers would be compelled 
to abandon their manstealing practices ; 
but in consideration for any benefit, 
if it could ever be a benefit, that came 
to them from obtaining forced labour 
from the poor Natives, they would enjoy 
in return a more settled and stable rule. 
The Natives in the State would have 
their liberties assured, and would be re- 
lieved from the incursions of filibusterers. 
The Natives outside the boundaries, on 
the other hand, would not be compelled 
to engage in warfare, knowing the power 
and capacity of England, while the Colo- 
nies at the Cape would, by its union, be 
free from the uncertainty and discom- 
forts\of pending hostilities. He did not 
know, in the history of colonization, any 
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extension of territory that had ever been 
made with purer motives, less opposi- 
tion, or more calculated to benefit all 
parties concerned. Both inside and out- 
side the borders of the Transvaal the 
inhabitants would be served by it. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard admitted the 
soundness of the principle of Confede- 
ration. Indeed, there was no difference 
of opinion on the question in the House, 
or amongst politicians generally. Every- 
one who had thought on the subject ad- 
mitted that it was desirable to unite a 
series of Colonies such as those that 
existed in South Africa; the only diffe- 
rence arose as to the time, the cireum- 
stances, and the character of the union 
that was to be effected. He would not, 
therefore, discuss the principle of Con- 
federation, as he supposed that was ad- 
mitted by all; but he contended that if 


there was another argument required: 


for the South African Confederation, it 
was supplied by the recent proceedings 
in the Transvaal. In dealing with the 
Natives, there were three things re- 
quired. They should be treated with 
justice, firmness, and uniformity. The 
two first conditions had been for years 
supplied in South Africa. The Natives 
had been treated both justly and firmly 
by the English Government, and hence 
their continued period of peace and 
prosperity ; but there had not been a 
uniform mode of dealing with them. 
One State gave them greater privileges 
than another, and some of the Native 
Chiefs had confused the Duteh Republic 
with the English Colonies, and had at- 
tempted to make the latter suffer for the 
unjustifiable proceedings of the former. 
If the principle of Confederation were 
practically established, there would be 
a uniform and unbroken course of treat- 
ment observed to the whole of the 
Kaffir tribe, and that, combined with 
the advantage of British rule, would 
contribute to the peace of the territories 
and the welfare of the Colonies. A re- 
markable fact, and one highly credit- 
able to the English rule, he might state. 
It had been usual, when the White 
race had come in collision with the 
Coloured race, that the Red Man had 
first retreated and then disappeared. 
This had been the case in New Zealand, 
in Australia, and in America. At the 
Cape, however, the result had been the 
very opposite. There, notwithstandi: 
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gradually inereased in numbers, and 
several of them—the Fingo tribe, for 
example—had become perfectly accli- 
matized to the British mode of living. 
They had become farmers and prosper- 
ous traders, had amassed wealth, and 
were regularly civilized citizens. This 
encouraging state of affairs ought always 
to be borne in mind when they were 
eonsidering the condition of the English 
Colonies. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard instituted a comparison between 
the principles of Confederation in North 
America and that in South Africa. He 
approved of the project in one place, 
but did not approve of it in the other. 
He eould not follow his hon. Friend in 
his argument. If there was any differ- 
ence, he thought the principle of Confe- 
deration was more applicable to Africa 
than it was to America. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard said there were 
differences amongst the Oolonists in 
Africa that rendered union not possible 
at the present time; but he begged to 
remind him that, if the African Colonies 
were of Dutch origin, the American Co- 
lonies were of French origin. They had 
in Lower Canada still a distinctly French 
population. That part of the country 
was really a piece of old France. It 
was France before the Revolution, 
minus the Monarchy and the aristo- 
eracy. The people had all the thrift 
and industry, the want of enterprize, 
the moderate competency, and fair share 
of attainments that characterized the 
ordinary French peasantry 150 or 200 
years ago. They had made little pro- 
gress, and retained all their old modes 
of life. They were really Colonial Rip 
Van Winkles. In Upper Canada, on 
the other hand, they had aggressive and 
pugnacious Presbyterians from Scot- 
land, and Orangemen from the North of 
Ireland. It was impossible, therefore, 
to coneeive a greater contrast than be- 
tween the inhabitants of these two 
Colonies. There was much greater di- 
versity of character existing between 
them than there was in any section of 
the people in South Africa. Again, a 
Confederation was of more value for re- 
gulating external politics than the in- 
ternal Rensonanian Now, in Canada, 
they had no external questions to dis- 
turb them. The Indians were harm- 
less. There was a time when union 
with the American Republic was sup- 


ported by a large party in the United 
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States. But that had passed: : Before 
the Civil War there was a constant 
craving for increased territory by the 
American Republic. The slaveholders 
sought to extend their dominion to- 
wards the South, because every addi- 
tional State in that direction gave them 
increased legislative and executive 
authority. With a view to balance this 
extension, the‘ Abolitionists favoured a 
union with Canada. Al this, however, 
was now past. Slavery being destroyed, 
there was no necessity on their part. to 
seck to add to their territory. The 
United States might, without much 
trouble, have incorporated San Do- 
mingo, Cuba, and part of Mexico. 
They had not done so, simply because 
they had no desire, and the parties 
within the Union had no motives for 
adding State to State as they had pre- 
vious to the abolition of slavery. There 
was, consequently, no external question 
likely to be served by Confederation 
in Canada. It was exactly the opposite 
in South Africa. There the external 
question was the most important in 
dealing with the Natives; and, as he 
had striven to show, Confederation 
would certainly help them to solve the 
difficulty by establishing an uniform 
mode of acting towards the Kaffir tribes. 
Another objection to the Bill was, that 
it was permissive. He confessed that 
that to him appeared its greatest merit. 
He did not approve of permissive legis- 
lation on all subjects; but if there was 
a question that could be dealt with by a 
permissive Bill, it was surely this one. 
Confederation, to be successful, must be 
spontaneous and voluntary. It must 
spring from the parties to be directly 
affected by it. If it was forced upon 
them by any outside influence, instead 
of producing union, it was calculated to 
produce antagonism. The Bill gave the 
South African Colonists the power to 
unite, or not to unite, as they desired. 
All it did was to lay down the frame- 
work of Confederation, the details to be 
filled in by the Colonists themselves. 
The wisdom of union was admitted. 
Parliament drew a measure containing 
the basis of a scheme, they sent that to 
South Africa, and all they asked was 
that the States themselves should, if 
they approved, complete its clauses to 
their own liking. If they did not ap- 

rove of the Bill, it remained a dead 
etter. The hon. Member for Liskeard 


Mr. J. Cowen 
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objected to: the power that was given to 
the Queen in Oouncil:/ That was merely 
a phrase. For his part, he had no wish 
whatever to increase the power of the 
Executive. He was disposed to limit 
their authority, and increase that of the 
people’s Representatives. There did 
not occur to him anything in that sec- 
tion of the Bill to warrant the condem- 
nation that his hon. Friend had so ora- 
cularly uttered against it. What he 
understood from the measure and the 
correspondence that preceded its draft- 
ing, was that the Colonies themselves 
should adjust all their difficulties, settle 
the details of the Act, and, having done 
that, voluntarily and freely, the Home 
Government would be empowered to 
give it the force of law. There were 
necessarily a great many points upon 
which the Home Government could not 


‘form as sound a judgment as the Colo- 


nial. For example, in Natal there were 
only 18,000 White people and about 
30,000 Coloured living on an area of 
about 20,000 square miles. In Cape 
Oolony, on the other hand, there were 
275,000 Whites and 450,000 Blacks, 
and they covered an area of 200,000 
square miles. It was manifest that 
some difficulty would arise in adjusting 
the relative Representatives that should 
be'accorded to the Whites and the Co- 
loured peoples in these two Colonies. 
That was a point that was relegated by 
this Bill to the Colonial Legislature ; 
and, having themselves agreed upon it, 
all the Home Government were required 
todo was to put the impress of their 
authority upon the conclusions that the 
South Africans arrived at. If the Bill 
had been compulsory, instead of permis- 
sive—if it had been forced upon the 
Colonies, instead of being voluntarily 
offered for their acceptance—he should 
have opposed it; but the very principle 
of voluntaryism that was the basis of 
the measure was, to his mind, the best 
reason for its adoption. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not allow the eloquent and able 
speech which had just been delivered to 
pass without notice. The speech of his 
hon. Friend and of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) turned en- 
tirely upon the propriety of our having 
annexed the Transvaal; but he (Sir 
Charles Dilke) maintained that that 
was not the question involved in the 
measure before the House. This Bill 
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had no bearing on that question. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
had told the House that the annexation 
of the Transvaal was necessary, because 
if the war had spread the result would 
have been to entail untold calamities on 
our Colony of Natal; but what had been 
the result? Telegrams had been re- 
ceived which showed that Secocoeni 
was engaged in war at the present 
moment, and that British subjects were 
flying before him because of the anger 
he manifested at the annexation of the 
Transvaal or the manner in whichit had 
been carried out. At all events, until 
the House had full details before them, 
they could not say definitively one way 
or the other whether annexation had in- 
creased or removed the difficulties of the 
Colony of Natal. His hon. Friend:drew 
a parallel between Confederation in 
Canada and Confederation such as was 
proposed by this’ Bill; but his hon. 
Friend forgot to tell the House that the 
French in the Dominion formed a very 
small minority of thepopulation; whereas 
in these African Colonies the Dutch were 
the majority of the White population in 
numbers, and, perhaps, also in wealth. 
Consequently, the argument of his hon. 
Friend fell to the ground. Of course, 
they were all in favour of Confederation 
in the abstract and would welcome a Bill 
for the Confederation of the Australian 
Colonies for instance; but it was well 
known that there were difficulties which 
prevented the passing of such a measure 
at the present time. Why, then, should 
there be an African Bill before the 
House? For his own part, he saw no 
great difference between the cases of 
Africa and Australia. It had not been 
shown that there was any such anxiety 
for Confederation in the African Colonies 
as made it necessary for us to pass a Bill 
this year. His hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Lowther) had stated that this was 
not a measure for establishing a self- 
governing Federation, but that an Order 
in Council and not the present Bill would 
at some future time establish the Federa- 
tion. That statement was a sufficient 
reason to induce the opponents of the 
Bill to continue their opposition to it. 
There was nothing to show that any 
such Order in Council would ever be 
made and that this Bill would uot re- 
main a dead letter. He should continue 
to vote against the Bill, because he be- 
lieved that it was a fancy of Lord Carnar- 
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von’s and that it had been forced upon 
the Colonies from the outside, and was 
not spontaneously originated by them. 
There was nothing to show that it would 
be accepted by them. 

Cartan NOLAN protested against 
the distinction which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) drew between the annexation of 
Alsace by Germany and the annexation 
of Rome by Italy. Alsace was annexed 
after a long campaign, whereas Rome 
was seized in the midst of peace by armed 
violence. He hoped the occupation of 
Rome by Italy would be only temporary. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he did not 
think it was necessary to import such an 
argument into the present discussion. As, 
however, it had been adduced, he would 
correct the hon. and gallant Member’s 
statement. It was by the concurrence and 
wish of the population of Rome that the 
Italian Army defeated the Papal soldiers, 
occupied Rome, and made it the capital 
of their Kingdom. That was an incor- 
poration like this and not an annexation. 

Mr. COURTNEY regretted that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) had brought forward the 
question ofthe annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, as it formed no part of the present 
subject, and as moreover the House 
would have ample opportunity of dis- 
cussing it on a future occasion. On the 
occasion of the second reading, the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies assumed that Members 
were all in favour of Confederation. That 
assumption was quite unfounded. To- 
night, however, he had addressed him- 
self to the real question. The hon. 
Gentleman had, it might be remarked 
in passing, spoken of Mr. Froude as not 
having been the Representative of the 
Queen in South Africa ; but Lord Car- 
narvon had said in a letter—‘‘ As the 
Representative of this country he did not 
think they could find a better qualified 
man than Mr. Froude” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained that he 
had spoken with reference to the part 
Mr. Froude had taken at a dinner, and 
that he had meant to say the Govern- 
ment were not accountable for his pro- 
ceedings as they would have been in the 
case of a Governor. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that if Mr. 
Froude was not the Representative of 
the Queen in South Africa, he did not 
know what a Representative of the Queen 
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was. This, however, was a small mat- 
ter. An important question to consider 
was, how far this scheme of Oonfedera- 
tion had originated or been acceptedinthe 
Colonies; or, on the other hand, how far 
it had originated in the Colonial Office 
and been pressed upon the acceptance of 
the Colonies. It seemed to him, it had 
neither originated in the Colonies nor 
been cordially accepted in anyone Colony, 
and he challenged the statements of the 
hon. Member on this point. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to a Vote of the 
Volksraad of the Orange River Free 
State, passed in 1858. This, however, 
proved nothing as to the feelings of the 
population at the present time, and, as a 
matter of fact, the State had lately re- 
solved to have nothing to do with Oon- 
federation. The hon. Member had also 
referred to resolutions in favour of the 
principle of Confederation, passed by 
the Legislative Councils of Griqualand 
and Natal; but as these were both 
Crown Colonies, it was altogether mis- 
leading the House to cite the Votes of 
the Legislative Councils as a proof of 
the willingness of the States to confede- 
rate. Then it appeared that in 1871 
there was a Committee of the Legislature 
of Cape Colony on this subject, and the 
Report of that Committee had been 
quoted in favour of the scheme; but the 
only passage in favour of it was one to 
the effect, that certain persons whose 
opinions deserved respect thought that 
at some future time, if the Orange River 
Free State, the Transvaal and Natal 
were willing, it would be a good thing 
to consider a scheme of Confederation. 
We were not told who these persons 
were, and the conditions to which they 
referred were not yet realized. There 
was ample proof of dissent on the part 
of the different States. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly of Cape Colony had 
resolved, by 36 votes against 22, to have 
nothing to do with Lord Carnarvon’s 
proposal. At one time, no doubt, there 
was a feeling in the Eastern Province in 
favour of Confederation; but this was be- 
cause it was thought the scheme would 
mean separation from the Western Pro- 
vince; but when Mr. Froude explained 
that he had no authority to say anything 
about such a separation the feeling on 
the subject changed. If it was the case, 
as he contended it was, that there was 
actual dissent in all the separate States 
of South Africa, it followed, of course, 
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that the scheme would be a failure. A 
Permissive Bill might be sent out, but 
the powers of the Permissive Bill would 
not be accepted, except, perhaps, in this 
way—that an union would be established 
of the Transvaal which we had annexed, 
with Natal which we already possessed ; 
and such an union would be one of the 
most perilous which could be made if we 
had at heart the defence of the Native 
population against the White popula- 
tion, which would control these States. 
It might be said that as the Bill was 
only permissive, no harm would be done 
by passing it. This seemed to him to 
illustrate one of the political dangers of 
the time. There was a passion for put- 
ting abstract propositions on the records, 
either in the Journals of the House, or 
in the Statute Book, without paying due 
regard to the difficulties they might lead 
to. For his part, he was not in favour 
of ‘‘Confederation,”’ or ‘‘ Dissolution,” or 
any other abstract word. Confederation 
might or might not be a good thing; but 
for a man to say that he was in favour 
of Confederation was like saying, with- 
out any regard to the particular illness, 
that he was in favour of Holloway’s pills. 
Before picking up these abstract no- 
tions we ought to consider, in the first 
place, whether Confederation was in any 
form good for the South African Co- 
lonies; and, in the next place, whether 
the South African Colonies desired it. 
For he held most strongly, that even if 
we ourselves were persuaded of the 
benefits of the scheme, we ought not to 
force it on States like those of South 
Africa. He denied that there was any 
evidence before us that this scheme had 
been examined with reference to the 
condition of South Africa, or that any 
one State of South Africa was willing to 
accept the scheme. Taking this fixed 
element that there were to be two 
Chambers, was there any evidence to 
show that any one of the States wished 
to have two Chambers? The only State 
that had two Chambers was the Cape 
Colony, and he was not sure that the 
Cape Colony would not prefer to have 
but one. In fact, there was no proof 
that this scheme of two Chambers was 
desired by any of the States proposed to 
be confederated by this Bill. It was 
not true that Confederation always 
brought strength. Mr. Froude had 
made a speech in which he attempted 
to prove that it did, and he referred to 
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Canada in proof of his position. But 
what was the great gain which Con- 
federation had brought to Canada? It 
was that it separated the French and 
Catholic Canada from the Scotch and 
Presbyterian Oanada, and gave each of 
them a complete autonomy. But in 
South Africa the circumstances were 
entirely different. In fact; Confederation 
might be like twisting several weak 
threads together to make ‘one strong 
thread, or like tying several weak threads 
one to another to make ‘one long weak 
thread. Mr. ‘Froude had referred to 
Germany, and said—‘‘Look to the 
strength which she has gained since 
Sadowa.” No reference could be worse 
for his argument. There was a Ger- 
manic Confederation before Sadowa, and 
it was weak; the strength which had 
come to Germany since Sadowa was 
owing to this—that they had cut out 
from the German Confederation those 
parts which before did not work in har- 
mony with the rest. He repeated, that 


there was no evidence whatever that there | 
was any desire for Confederation among | 


the States proposed to be confederated; on 
thecontrary,the evidenceshowed thatthey 
desired to remain separate. It was pro- 
posed to allow any two or more of those 
Colonies to be confederated together, 
and the only two which were likely to 
adopt that course were Natal, a Crown 
Colony, and the newly-annexed Trans- 
vaal, 
in their case? Why, to establish a Le- 
gislature which should have supreme 
control over Native affairs in the confe- 
derated territory. They would thus be 
doing there what they had not done in 
India or anywhere else—namely, con- 
fiding the care of an immense Native 
population to a small body of English 
and Dutch settlers, without retaining 
that control in the hands of the Home 
Government which they now retained in 
the case of India and all the Crown 
Colonies. In Natal there were 17,000 
Whites, not all of them English. In the 
Transvaal there were 40,000 Whites, 
almost all of them Dutch. Thus they 
would have fewer than 60,000 Whites 
in those two States, which contained 
1,300,000 Blacks; and it was proposed 
to give fewer than 60,000 Whites the 
supreme control over the interests of 
that vast population of Blacks; and 
among those Whites were the very Boers 
whose conduct, they said, had compelled 
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them to annex ‘the Transvaal. Nor 
was there any sound reason for expect- 
ing any large increase in the White 
population. The Colony of Natal was 
nearly as old as the Oolony of Vic- 
toria, and the latter had. a White popu- 
lation of about 500,000, while the 
former had one of only 17,000, though 
its climate was superior. Why, then, 
had the Whites increased so rapidly 
in Victoria and so slowly in Natal? 
The reason was because in Natal the 
Blacks lived so peaceably by their side. 
They could not get any development of 
a White population in a country where 
Blacks lived and worked side by side 
with Whites, because the Blacks took 
upon themselves the whole of the manual 
labour of the Colony, and the Whites 
would not consent to work with them in 
that way. The few Whites who went 
out became disgusted with the conditions 
of labour there, and did not send for their 
friends, and thus the stream of emigra- 
tion was checked. Therefore, the ex- 
ectation that they would have a large 
hite population in South Africa was 
an idle fancy. He had not been able to 
make out from the speech of the Under 
Secretary why that Bill should be passed. 
It was @ measure, on the face of it, to 
enable certain Colonies to confederate 
together ; but why not leave them to 
negotiate between themselves for a Con- 
federation, if they wished it? And then, 
if a scheme were elaborated and brought 
before Parliament, Parliament could 
approve it. Why should not the plan 
which was followed in the case of Canada 
be followed in this instance? They had 
spent the whole night over the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Bill ; 
and it was perfectly plain that if it was 
persevered in they would have a week 
spent in Committee. One hon. Member 
(Mr. O’Donnell), who was not distin- 
guished for the brevity of his remarks, 
had placed 70 Amendments on the Paper, 
and the Bill after all, if passed, would 
be a dead letter. To press it on, there- 
fore, at that stage of the Session, ap- 
peared to him a prodigal and almost a 
criminal waste of time; and he hoped 
that the Government would yet spare 
them that unnecessary labour, and also 
spare Parliament the humiliation of 
putting on the Statute Book a law which 
would not be adopted, and which was 
inapplicable to the circumstances of 
South Africa, 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER replied, observ- 
ing, in answer to the last Speaker, that 
he thought he had previously made it 
clear to all who had followed the recent 
history of South Africa, that the present 
organization of the Native tribes, the 
improved arms with which they had 
supplied themselves, and their recent 
triumph over the White inhabitants of a 
neighbouring State, had brought the 
relations of the British Colonists and the 
Natives to such a state that some steps 
must be promptly taken to guard against 
the imminent danger of a Native war. 
He wished also to notice one statement 
made by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), that in the va- 
rious Colonial Governments which had 
been administered by Sir Henry Barkly, 
the oppression of the Natives had been 
a distinguishing feature. In answer to 
that, he ventured to say on his own re- 
sponsibility—and he believed his testi- 
mony would be confirmed by those who 
had previously held office—that that was 
not the experience of the Colonial De- 
omar Throughout a long and 

onourable career Sir Henry Barkly had 
served his country in no respect to greater 
advantage in his treatment of Native 
races. He thought it only fair to state 
that much on behalf of an old and most 
valued public servant. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 221; Noes 
22: Majority 199.—(Div. List, No. 249.) 


Biggar, J.G. Cameron, C. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Fawcett, H. Gray, E. D. 
Martin, P. Meldon, C. H. 
O’Conor Don O’Donnell,F.H. 
O’Shaughnessy Parnell, C. 8. 
Power, J. O’C. Power, R. Redmond, W. 
Rylands, P. _ Sinclair, Sir J. 

TreLttErs—Sir George Campbell and Mr. 
Courtney. 


Nors — 
Chamberlain,J. 
Earp, T 
Ingram, W. J. 
O’Clery, K. 

O’ Gorman, P. 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 229; Noes 
5: Majority 224.—(Div. List, No. 250.) 


Nors — O'Donnell, F. Parnell, C. 8. 
Power, J. O’C. Power, R. Sinclair, Sir J. 
Tz.ters—Mr. Biggar and Major O’Gorman. 


Bill considered in Committee; Com- 


mittee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, 


{COMMONS} 
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COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS 


| (IRELAND) (re-committed) BILL—[Brxt 264.] 


(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 42 agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Appeals). 
Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment, omitting lines 15 to 17. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssow) said, that this 
was one of the most important clauses 
in the Bill, as it gave extended equitable 
jurisdiction to Chairmen of County Courts, 
and that it had not been objected to by 
the Select Committee, therefore he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 44 to 56, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 57 (Removal of proceeding to 
superior court). 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved 
the omission of the clauco. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) defended the 


clause. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 58 agreed to. 


Clause 59 (Decree by default). 

Mr. P. MARTIN proposed an 
Amendment to reduce the amount for 
which judgment might be signed 
to £20. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, that the 
clause was most useful, and it would not 
be desirable to take away its beneficial 
effects as to amounts between £50 and 
£20. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
the clause was not objected to; but if 
the limit was £20 in England, why 
should it not be so in Ireland ? 

Mr. MELDON said, that the clause 
was really for the benefit of the de- 
fendant. 


Amendment negatived, 
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Mason O’GORMAN moved to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Major O’ Gorman.) 


Captain Noran and Mr. R. Power 
hoped the Committee would be allowed 
to finish the Bill at that sitting. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Aye 1; 
Noes 147: Majority 146.—(Div. List, 
No. 251.) 


Ayrt—Parnell, C. S. 
TELLERS—Major O’Gorman and Mr. Biggar. 


Mason O’GORMAN moved that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mayor 0’ Gorman.) 


Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT re- 
marked that when the Judicature (Ire- 
land) Bill was under consideration, cer- 
tain Members from Ireland stated that 
that was not a Bill which the Irish 
people demanded. At the same time, 
two Members in particular insisted on 
the expediency of this County Courts 
Bill being passed during the present 
Session, because it would greatly benefit 
the people of Ireland. Those two Mem- 
bers were the Members for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) and Meath (Mr. Parnell), and 
it ought to be known not only to the 
people of England, but of Ireland, that 
these two Members were the men who 
had taken the course of obstructing this 
Bill. He hoped it would be known that 
this course had been taken against the 
protest of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Captain Nolan) and against 
the great majority of the Irish Members. 
He wished these facts should be re- 
corded. They would not be forgotten. 
and sooner or later they would form the 
basis of the action which the House 
must take on these proceedings. 

Mr. PARNELL admitted that on a 
former occasion he had admitted that 
this Bill was one of great importance 
for the Irish people. Still, he did not 
think he had laid himself open to the 
charge of obstructing the progress of 
the measure. When the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Waterford moved to 
report Progress he endeavoured to in- 
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duce his hon. and gallant Friend to 
withdraw the Motion. When, however, 
his hon. and gallant Friend named the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
as his co-teller, he thought he should do 
right if he prevented their having no- 
body to tell. In doing so, he did not in 
the least consider that he should obstruct 
the progress of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt) would find, when he set him- 
self up as an instructor of the Irish 
people, that he was attempting to instruct 

eople who did not ask for his advice. 
He should not be deterred from doing 
his duty by the threats of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman or of any other 
Englishman. He (Mr. Parnell) was 
prepared, if his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Major O’Gorman) would give way, to 
surrender his principles of objecting to 
the transaction of Business at this late 
hour; but if his hon. and gallant Friend 
persisted, he was ready to walk through 
the Lobby alone until 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER thought it strange that the hon, 
Member for Meath should have felt 
bound to vote for a Motion which he 
did not approve. The Bill was one of 
great interest to Ireland, and he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford would allow the Committee to pro- 
ceed with it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, in explanation 
of his own part in the division, that he 
never liked to desert a friend; and, 
therefore, when the hon. and gallant 
Member asked him to be a Teller, he 
at once consented. 

Mr. COGAN expressed concurrence 
in the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, and hoped the 
people of Ireland would be made aware 
that legislation of a very beneficial cha- 
racter was endangered, if not prevented, 
by the conduct of some of their Repre- 
sentatives. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Aye 1; 
Noes 128: Majority 127.—(Div. List, 
No. 252.) 


Ayre—Parnell C. 8. 
Trtters—Major O’Gorman and Mr. Biggar. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow, 


3M 
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THE CONFESSIONAL.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, having regard to the state of the Law 
which renders the publication of an obscene 
book an offence, although the person publishing 
it be not actuated by any desire to deprave, 
and to the absence of any power in the Educa- 
tion Department to interfere with the religious 
teaching in public elementary schools or to 
make any inquiry thereon, this House is of 
opinion that the doctrines and practices set forth 
in a book entitled ‘The Priest in Absolution,’ 
and carried out under the name of the Confes- 
sional by certain clergymen of the Church of 
England, do tend to deprave and are dangerous 
to the best interests of society and of religion.” 
—(Mr. Whalley.) 


Whereupon Previous Question pro- 
posed, ‘That that Question be now 
put.”—(IMr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


ARR rrr? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.] — Serzect Commirrer — Army 
(Royal Artillery and Engineer Officers, Ar- 
rears of Pay), Earl Percy and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman disch., Sir John Hay and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish added. 

Pusuic Brirus—First Reading—Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act Amendment * [264]. 

Committee discharged—Referred to the Committee 
of Selection—Local Government Board's Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Joint Boards) * 
[248]. 

Committee—South Africa [195]—n.p. 

Withdrawn — Permissive Prohibitory Liquor * 
fF ; Roads and Bridges (Scotland) (No. 2) * 
72). 

L 
PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
BILL.—[Brz 42.] 

(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. 
Downing, Mr. Richard, Mr. William Johnston, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Dalway.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn, 


{COMMONS} 
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Srr WILFRID LAWSON gave 
Notice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity next Session of asking 
leave of the House to re-introduce the 
Bill. 


QUESTION. 
o.oo — 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he had placed 
in the hands of the Clerk at the Table 
the Question which he had desired to 
ask on the previous evening, and which, 
had he been permitted to place it on the 
Paper, he would have prefaced with an 
expression of regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had altogether declined to answer it. 
Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member now proposed to ask the same 
Question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man declined to answer yesterday he was 
altogether out of Order. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he did not 
complain of the excellent judgment of 
the Gentleman who sat at the Table; 
but the Question which he proposed to 
put to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was— Whether any communications had 
been made to Russia by Her Majesty’s 
Government indicating the point at 
which they would deem it necessary to 
take hostile action, with a view to ob- 
tain the objects of the Government by 
negotiation instead of force? He did 
not know if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would think it right to give an 
Answer; but it would relieve him (Mr. 
Whalley) and many others of any fur- 
ther trouble if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would inform the House 
what were the relations existing be- 
tween this country and Russia with 
regard to the war now going on in the 
East, and any other information which 
he might think it desirable to give to 
the House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot think it convenient or 
for the interest of the public service that 
I should answer Questions of the nature 
of that put by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough. I do not wish to com- 
plain of his being desirous to obtain 
information ; but I am obliged to say, in 
the interest of the public service, that it 
is not a Question that I can answer. If 
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there were any information which Her 
Majesty’s Government thought it de- 
sirable to give to the House, we should 
take an opportunity of doing so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
o.oo 


SOUTH AFRICA BILL. [Lords.] [Bux 195.] 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Motion that the Preamble be post- 
poned, 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Govern- 
ment were pressing forward this Bill with 
objectionable haste. They had not sup- 
plied the House with the information ab- 
solutely necessary for the full and fair 
examination of the details of the Bill or 
to enable them to judge of the policy 
or necessity of the measure. Very little 
light had been thrown on our relations 
with the Dutch or with the Natives, or 
upon the annexation of the Transvaai, 
by the Under Secretary, who was conduct- 
ing the Bill through the House in a per- 
functory, light, and airy, though agree- 
able manner. In the debate last night 
several points had been raised which 
required elucidation; but almost the 
only matter noticed by the Government 
was the statement made with respect to 
Sir Henry Barkly in the early part of 
the evening, and that was met in the 
usual official style, by declaring that 
Sir Henry Barkly was a most valuable 
public servant. Before proceeding fur- 
ther with this Bill, the Delegates from 
South Africa ought to get a hearing 
from this honourable House. The hon. 


’ Member was proceeding to discuss the 


question of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was out of Order in discussing 
the question of annexation. The Ques- 
tion was that the Preamble of this Bill 
be postponed. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was de- 
sirous that the House should not pro- 
ceed with the Bill until they had heard 
what the Delegates from South Africa 
had got to say, and for that purpose he 
would move that the Committee report 
Progress, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.—(Mr. 
O’ Donnell.) 


Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the sub- 
ject of the annexation of the Transvaal 
which the hon. Gentleman sought to 
introduce had no connection with the 
Motion before the Committee. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, his whole 
action with respect to the Confederation 
scheme would be altered if the Govern- 
ment afforded that information regard- 
ing the entire question which the House 
of Commons was entitled to have. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member must be 
confined to the Question whether the 
Preamble should be postponed or not, 
and that he could not go into subjects 
which were not before the Committee. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he merely 
wished to refer to the Republic, and to 
give other reasons why the Committee 
should not be proceeded with. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
hon. Gentleman had stated as the ground 
of the Motion he had made that, in the 
first place, no adequate information 
had been afforded by the Government 
with regard to the admission of the 
Transvaal State to the advantages of 
British connection. Now, he (Mr. Low- 
ther) held in his hand several large Blue 
Books which had been for some time 
on the Table of the House, and which 
contained the fullest information in the 
possession of the Government, and car- 
ried it down to the latest moment at 
which communication had been held 
with South Africa. Further than that 
he did not see how it was possible the 
Government could go. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had also stated that full informa- 
tion had not been given by the Govern- 
ment as to their policy on this subject. 
Now, whatevercriticisms had been passed 
on his observations on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, they almost uniformly 
pursued the course of deprecating the 
length at which he had dwelt on this 
subject of the Transvaal. He stated 
last night why he had felt it to be his 
duty to take the first opportunity of 
giving to the House the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on that point. 
But the fact was, hit high or hit low, 
there was no giving the hon. Gentleman 
satisfaction. The hon. Gentleman had 
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also passed some criticisms on the taste 
of the observations he had made last 
night. No one wasa fair judge in his 
own cause, and therefore he would most 
cheerfully bow at any time to the judg- 
ment of the hon. Member on a matter 
of that kind; but he would venture to 
suggest that such criticisms would more 
appropriately have come from any hon. 
Gentleman who had heard that speech— 
he was in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee when he ventured to express a 
doubt whether the hon. Gentleman was 
in his place at the time. When the 
hon. Gentleman talked of “the airy, 
light, and perfunctory” manner in 
which he had stated the policy of the 
Government, he must remark that he 
had to trespass on the indulgence of the 
House for upwards of three-quarters of 
an hour, during which the hon. Gentle- 
man was not in his place. He could 
only say that the fullest information in 
the possession of the Government had 
been candidly and without the least 
reserve placed in the hands of the House, 
and that the fullest explanation of the 
Bill had been given which his humble 
powers enabled him to give. He must 
thank the House for the kindness with 
which they had listened to him and the 
indulgence with which his observations 
had been received. He could only assure 
the hon. Gentleman that any remarks he 
might make with respect to the clauses 
of the Bill would be most fully and can- 
didly considered, and any contributions 
the hon. Gentleman might make towards 
the improvement of the Bill would be 
most cordially accepted. He hoped in 
these circumstances the hon. Gentleman 
would accept this explanation and with- 
draw his Motion. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL was sorry 
that the subject of the transfer of the 
Transvaal had got mixed up for the 
second time with the question of the 
Confederation of South Africa. The 
Cape Colony had some 200 square miles 
of territory—quite enough for manage- 
ment, without taking the responsibility 
of the government of Central Africa. 
The question of Confederation was of 
itself one of enormous importance, as it 
involved the settlement of South Africa 
and the position of the Whites towards 
the Blacks, and he felt disappointed that 
the Leader of the House had not thought 
this a matter of sufficient importance to 
deal with last night. He still considered 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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that no pressing necessity had been 
shown for pressing this Bill in such a 


hurry at the fag-end of the Session—on 
the contrary, the extreme importance of 
the Bill made it very desirable that it 
should not be passed this year, and espe- 
cially as the South African Colonies had 
not asked for it. But he felt bound to 
yield to the majority of the House, and 
therefore he was willing to proceed with 
the Bill in Committee provided reason- 
able concessions were made by the Go- 
vernment in some of the clauses. The 
hon. Member was about to refer to cer- 
tain clauses, when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Baronet would not be in Order 
in discussing any Amendment which had 
been placed on the Paper and which 
would come on in its regular course. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was willing to proceed with the Bill in 
Committee, and hoped thatthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan would not press his 
Motion to report Progress. The hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to say, that some observa- 
tions in praise of Sir Henry Barkly were 
made last night ; but after reading in the 
Blue Books of the conduct of Sir Henry 
while in the Mauritius he felt bound to 
hold a different view of his conduct. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that any re- 
ference now to the conduct of Sir Henry 
Barkly at the Mauritius upon the ques- 
tion of reporting Progress would not be 
in Order. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should adhere to his opinion upon the 
conduct of that gentleman, but he hoped 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BIGGAR contended that the Go- 
vernment ought to make the necessity 
for this Bill clear to the House, and they 
had not yet done so. Then there ought 
to be proper time for discussing it. He 
understood that the people whom the Bill 
would affect were anxious to be heard at 
the Bar of the House by counsel, and it 
would only be fair that the House should 
hear what they had to say against the 
Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: A question has been raised by 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan which demands the consideration 
of the Committee, and it is this—whe- 
ther this is the right and proper way in 
which measures should be discussed. It 
is generally understood that in proceed- 
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ing with Bills, the discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the measure is taken on the 
second reading. If the principle is then 
affirmed, and it is desired again to 
challenge it, another opportunity is 
afforded of discussing the principle on 
the Motion for going into Committee ; 
if the House again affirms it, the House 
then goes into Committee, and the Com- 
mittee proceeds to discuss the various 
clauses, and to decide the several ques- 
tions as they arise. Of course, it is com- 
petent to a Member, for sufficient reason, 
to move to report Progress; but I doubt 
whether sufficient reason has been shown 
on this occasion, as the hon. Member 
has only expressed a desire to raise 
again questions which were discussed 
upon the previous stages of the Bill. 
This Bill is one of an important cha- 
racter, but so far it is merely permissive. 
It was discussed on the second reading ; 
and though no doubt it is true my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lowther) did not think it 
necessary to enter at very great length 
upon the question, he regarding it as a 
permissive Bill, yet there was a discus- 
sion in reference to the Transvaal. 
There was a large majority last evening 
that affirmed the principle of the Bill; 
but before the division was taken my 
hon. Friend made a full and able state- 
ment of the grounds upon which the Bill 
is founded. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
moved an Amendment; but it did not 
indicate any hostility to the Bill. The 
debate lasted all the evening and some 
very important speeches were made, but 
nothing was said which seemed to re- 
quire a reply from me. I can see no 
justification for the delay proposed by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell)—any objection of that cha- 
racter, if taken at all, should have been 
taken on the second reading; and the 
proper course now is to proceed with 
the discussion of the clauses; and as 
there is no justification for reporting 
Progress I hope ‘the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, whose object is the same as 
our own, will withdraw his Motion, and 
that the Committee will be allowed to 
proceed with the Bill. I can assure the 
House that the Government are pre- 
pared carefully and candidly to consider 
all questions that may affect the Native 
races. 

Mr. WHALLEY joined in appealing 
to the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
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withdraw his Motion. There were good 
reasons why the Committee should pro- 
ceed with the Bill in the ordinary course 
of Business, and there were good reasons 
why the Bill should be passed this Ses- 
sion. He thought one reason in reference 
to the subject to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had just referred was this— 
that the gentleman who had had much 
to do with this matter in South Africa 
occupied an exceptional position ; but he 
had been a successful administrator at 
Natal for 30 years, and was looked upon 
by the Natives as their father, and there- 
fore it would be well that such an ex- 
perienced man should have the conduct 
in settling the affairs of the Native race. 
It would be a great misfortune if the 
Bill should not be passed this year. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the Pre- 
amble of the Bill referred to certain 
Colonies and States in South Africa, and 
in the 4th clause the Transvaal Republic 
was mentioned, and it was therefore a 
part of the material upon which the 
Bill was founded ;—that being so, the 
freest room ought to be allowed for dis- 
cussing the whole subject. He desired, 
however, that his opposition to the mea- 
sure should be distinctly regulated by 
Parliamentary rule and tradition—the 
House must be bound by the majority, 
otherwise there would be an end to all 
Parliamentary government — and he 
should abide by the vote of the majority. 
He was greatly disappointed, however, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not given any reason for going on 
with the Bill this year. Why should it 
be passed this Session? Nothing would 
be gained by it. They would lose a 
week in discussing it, and when passed 
into law it would be a dead letter. He 
hoped there would be some further ex- 
planation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER:: In answer to the appeal of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, I think I may 
say that the reason why the Government 
are proceeding with the Bill this Session 
is that the state of affairs in South Africa 
is of a critical character ;—critical espe- 
cially in this—that there is reason to 
apprehend possible disturbances amongst 
the Native races; and it is the opinion 
of the Government, especially of the 
Colonial Secretary, that the best course 
to take to arrest any danger which is 
apprehended is to promote the confede- 
ration of these different Colonies. There 
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has been a great deal of communication 
between the Representatives of the Go- 
vernment in the various Colonies in 
South Africa and the Government at 
home, and an arrangement has been 
very nearly arrived at between them and 
the Colonial Secretary as to the kind of 
measure which should be proposed. The 
object which the Government have at 
heart is to bring about that confederation, 
when approved by the Colonies and the 
Colonial Minister, with as little delay as 
possible. -When a scheme has been 
agreed upon it will be presented to Par- 
liament for its sanction ; but if a scheme 
were presented now there would be a 
very great loss of valuable time. It is 
desirable, therefore, that Parliament 
should affirm the principle of confedera- 
tion, and indicate to the Colonies the 
general basis on which they will sanc- 
tion confederation at a future time. This 
Bill has passed one House, and passed 
the second reading in this House; and 
Parliament has therefore pointed out 
the principles upon which confederation 
ought to proceed, and has affirmed that 
it will be prepared to sanction confede- 
ration on those principles. This Bill, 
therefore, will be for the guidance of 
the Colonies ; and if it should be allowed 
to go on it will be, with the discussions 
which will take place, of the highest 
value in any arrangement which may be 
made by the Colonies within themselves. 
I hope I have answered the Question of 
the hon. Member. The Bill is of a per- 
missive character. It imposes nothing 
upon the whole or any single Colony, 
but leaves them all free to accept the 
suggestions made—the object being to 
put the suggestions in a form which 
would afterwards receive the sanction of 
Parliament. For the sake of the gene- 
ral interests of the Empire I hope we 
shall be allowed to proceed with the 
discussion, and that it will go on ina 
business-like spirit. The Government 
will give ample time for the considera- 
tion of all the clauses. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
when the clause which was to deal with 
the representation of the Native races 
would be put onthe Paper? He had 
heard with satisfaction that it was to be 
dealt with, and that there would be full 
opportunity to discuss it; but the’ stage 
of Report would not afford it if the 
clauses were to be galloped through in 
Committee. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was glad 
to hear a suggestion of rapid progress. 
The question would be properly raised 
on Clause 25, to which there was an 
Amendment by the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). He was in 
communication with the right hon. 
Member for Bradford about the terms 
of an Amendment to be mutually agreed 
upon. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had spoken fairly, but 
had not satisfied him. It was admitted 
that negotiations with the Colonies were 
going on. The second reading of the 
Bill would indicate that Parliament 
approved the principle of Confederation, 
and the clauses would show upon what 
lines Parliament was prepared to go; 
but there was nothing in the Bill to 
show how the Native question was to 
be dealt with except that it was to be 
referred to the Legislature of the Con- 
federation. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, he thought 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was perfectly frank and un- 
deniable, and he could not comprehend 
why the hon. Member (Mr. Courtney) 
should get up and state his opinions 
again. He took it for granted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
to a period subsequent to the negotia- 
tions in the Papers before the House. 
He took it for granted when the Govern- 
ment stated that there were good reasons 
known to the Oolonial Office why the 
Bill should be passed, that the House 
ought to come to the practical conclusion 
that the Government were in possession 
of information which they were not pre- 
pared to lay before the House, but which 
justified them in pressing the Bill for- 
ward. [ Jnterruptions.| Surely the ques- 
tion which initiated this Bill had been 
already discussed. He had called atten- 
tion to the question himself; but as it 
had been initiated by the Colonial Office, 
that Office could not but maintain the 
position which it had taken up. As to 
the manner in which the Native races 
were to be treated, he could not conceive 
a greater mistake in policy than that 
the House should lay down hard-and- 
fast lines as to the way in which that 
question should be settled. Lord Car- 
narvon had shown that he was actuated 
by a spirit of humanity, and they could 
not but believe that he would arrange 
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would support, and he was willing it 
should be left in Lord Oarnarvon’s 
hands. At the same time, he sym- 
pathized with the position of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (SirGeorge Camp- 
bell), and with the desire which had 
been strongly expressed on both sides 
of the House that they should put such 
provisions in the Bill as would secure 
the Native races from anything like 
tyranny or any infringement of their 
rights. He hoped that those who were 
opposing the Bill would give it a fair 
and straightforward opposition. Cer- 
tan hon. Members were opposing it on 
ths ground that they were asked to 
acopt the federal principle in relation to 
the Colonies which the House was un- 
wiling to apply to the United Kingdom. 
He sympathized with those Members 
who desired to relieve the Imperial 
Pailiament from the pressure of local 
business, and he believed that any rea- 
sonable proposal to that effect would be 
corsidered in the House. He did not 
say that a cut-and-dry scheme, which 
they were not prepared to think was 
consistent with Imperial interests, would 
be adopted; but anything like a reason- 
able scheme would be considered, and 
he should be prepared to give it, to 
som3 extent, his support. But he did 
not 2onceive that that question could at 
all be dragged into this discussion. The 
hon. Member having been much inter- 
rup:ed in his speech by cries proceeding 
chiefly from benches behind him, said 
he did not conceive why he should be 
interrupted — he was saying nothing 
irrelevant to the Question. They had 
listened last night to objections urged 
against the Bill ad nauseam, and he hoped 
they would now be allowed to proceed 
with the Bill in Committee. 

Mr. MONK said, he had interrupted 


the hon. Member because they were | [ 


anxious to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the Bill, and he and others with 
him thought that hon. Members who 
had addressed the Committee were 
abusing the Forms of the House for the 
aga of delaying the progress of the 


Mr. E. JENKINS, with much heat, 
rose and said: Sir, I rise to Order. I 
deny that I have abused the Forms of 
the House. I move that those words be 
taken down. 

Mr. PARNELL: I second that Mo- 
tion. I think that the limits of for- 
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bearance have been passed.—[‘‘ Hear 
hear!”] I say that 1 think the limits 
of forbearance have been passed in 
regard to the language which hon. 
Members opposite have thought proper 
to address to me and to those who act 
with me. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I move that these words be 
taken down also—that ‘‘the limits of 
forbearance have been passed in regard 
to the language used towards the hon. 
Member.” I think the House is entitled 
to an explanation of that expression. 

Mr. PARNELL: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask, Sir, whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is in Order in sub- 
mitting a fresh Motion before the former 
one has been settled ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The proposal of 
the hon. Member for Dundee is not 
strictly speaking a Motion—it is not a 
Question which can be put from the 
Chair, but is a proposition on which it 
will be my duty to take the general 
opinion of the Committee. I may per- 
haps, however, be relieved from any 
further obligation in the matter when I 
state that it appears to me that the 
words of the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) were not in themselves a 
breach of Order. If the hon. Member 
for Gloucester intended to impute to the 
hon Member for Dundee, or any other 
hon. Member, any malicious intention of 
abusing the Forms of the House, that 
imputation would, no doubt, have been 
out of Order ; but it did not seem to me 
that the words of the hon. Member were 
so intended, and I think that, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the Committee 
will be satisfied if the hon. Member can 
give an assurance to that effect. 

Mr. MONK: I imputed no malicious 
intention to the hon. Member for Dundee. 
‘Hear, hear!”’] I have nothing to add 
to what I have already said—that I 
think that some hon. Members. have 
abused the Forms of the House in order 
to prevent the Government from making 

rogress with this Bill in Committee. 
Cheers.| It is a Bill with regard to 
which the House has decided by an 
enormous majority that it should go into 
Committee, and I think it is time that 
this discussion should cease, and that 
the Government should be allowed to go 
on with a measure which they consider 
of importance to the interests of the 
country. 


Committee. 
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Mr. COURTNEY : I repudiate alto- 
gether the idea that I have in any way 
abused the Forms of the House, or that 
I have sought unnecessarily to delay 
the progress of this Bill, and the words 
of the hon. Member do appear to me to 
involve a question of Order. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, it is a dan- 
gerous thing for me to attempt to speak 
in this House; but I think I have reason 
to complain of the pérsistent interrup- 
tions with which I have been met by 
certain hon. Members while I have been 
attempting to discharge my duties, and 
of the intimidation to which many of 
the Members of this House resort in 
order to prevent me from discharging 
my duty. [Loud cries of ‘Hear, hear!” 
and ‘‘ Order!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order in accusing hon. 
Members of this House of intimidation. 
The hon. Member must withdraw the 
expression. [ Cheers. ] 

Mr. PARNELL: I was expressing 
my opinion, Sir, that intimidation has 
been used towards me—[‘‘ Order! ””]— 
by the English Press. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and ‘‘ Withdraw!”] I express 
my deliberate opinion, Sir, that deli- 
berate intimidation has beea resorted 
to towards me by the Press of this 
country in order to coerce me, and to 
prevent me from doing what I consider 
my duty; and so long as I have the 
honour of a seat in this House I shall 
not allow myself to be prevented from 
speaking what I may think it necessary 
to speak, or from taking such steps 
as I may think necessary. [‘‘ Order! 
order! withdraw!” 

Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to order. You, 
Sir, have ruled that the words of the 
hon. Member for Meath attributing in- 
timidation to Members of this: House 
should be withdrawn. They have not 
been withdrawn; and I ask you, Sir, 
whether it is right that the hon. Member 
should be allowed to go on with his 
remarks until those words have been 
withdrawn ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the 
hon. Member for Meath to say that the 
observation he made had reference to 
the Press of this country. I understand 
that the hon. Member expressly dis- 

claims his intention of applying these 
words to any Members of this House, 
and I d® not think it necessary to carry 
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Mr. PARNELL said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) was 
wrong in supposing that he or those 
who acted with him objected to the 
passing of this Bill because the plan 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Butt) for the union of England 
and Ireland had not been properly con- 
sidered by the House. He did not object 
to the Bill on that ground; but he hed 
called attention on the previous night to 
the inconsistency of the Governmeat, 
which endeavoured to force the South 
African Colonies to confederate, while 
they refused even to consider a measure 
brought forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick to carry out a 
similar plan as regarded England aad 
Ireland. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. PULESTON rose to Order. He 
desired to ask whether the hon. Member 
was acting in conformity with the Rales 
of the House, in introducing a subject 
which was extraneous to the Quesiion 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Man- 
ber is discussing in a very wide end 
unusual manner the Motion to report 
Progress ; but as the Bill establishes the 
principle that he wishes to see adopted 
elsewhere, I cannot say that I think he 
is out of Order. At the same tine, I 
must point out that it is very unusual to 
move to report Progress upon the Mo- 
tion that the Preamble of a Bill be post- 
poned. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was afraid 
he had not been able sufficiently to ex- 
plain himself, owing to the persistent 
interruptions and calls to Order of Mem- 
bers opposite. No doubt those hon. 
Members were actuated by honourable 
motives and intentions, but the result 
was merely to protract the debates which 
they were desirous of shortening. He 
had been endeavouring to explain his 
charge of inconsistency against the Go- 
vernment in pressing this scheme on the 
South African Colonies when they re- 
fused to consider the plan of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick with 
regard to the relations between England 
and Ireland. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to refer to the subject of the 
federation of the United States of Ame- 
rica and to the conduct of the Federal 
Government towards the Southern States 
at the close of the Civil War, when—— 
Tue CHAIRMAN again called the 
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the matter any further. 





hon. Member to Order, and said that 
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the hon. Member’s remarks must be in 
some way pertinent to the Question 
before the Committee. The policy of the 
American Government could have no- 
thing to do with this Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the treatment 
of the White and Native races was a 
subject of great importance. This Bill 
ought not, therefore, to be passed in its 
present shape, and no further time 
should be lost in discussing it. The 
hon. Member was proceeding to refer to 
the subject of the White and Native 
races in South Africa, when—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that he was travelling beyond 
the question. It was open to the hon. 
Member to bring up a clause or propose 
Amendments on the subject of the White 
and Native races when the clause re- 
lating to that subject came before the 
Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he bowed to 
the ruling of the Chair—that the Ques- 
tion now before the House was that the 
Committee should report Progress, and 
that he could take another occasion for 
discussing the relations between the 
White Colonists and the Native races— 
and he would now state why hethoughtthe 
Government ought not to waste any more 
time over this Bill, but proceed to finish 
other questions of national importance 
before they took in hand this new job. 
He desired to say that the scheme for 
the confederation of the South African 
Colonies was a part of the selfish policy 
of the British Government—their want 
of consideration for the wishes of others, 
and their total disregard of the interests 
and requirements of the Colonies them- 
selves. The hon. Member, who spoke 
amid much confusion, and who was 
twice called to Order by the Chairman, 
was understood to say—As it was with 
Ireland, so it was with the South African 
Colonies, yet Irish Members were asked 
to assist the Government in carrying out 
their selfish and inconsiderate policy. 
Therefore, as an Irishman, coming from 
a country which had experienced to the 
fullest extent the results of English in- 
terference in its affairs and the conse- 
quences of English cruelty and tyranny, 
he felt a special satisfaction in pre- 
venting and thwarting the intentions 
= * age Government in respect of this 

lil. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER immediately rose and said: Sir, 
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I move that those words be taken down 
by the Clerk at the Table. 

The words having been taken down 
by the Clerk at the Table, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER : I apprehend, Sir, that it is now 
the course to move that these words be 
brought under the notice of the House. 
I therefore move that you, Sir, do leave 
the Chair, and do report the words of 
the hon. Member for Meath to the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report the same to the 
House,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER having resumed the 
Chair, 

Mr. RAIKES: Sir, I have to report 
that during the progress of the Com- 
mittee the hon. Member for Meath used 
these words, which were afterwards, by 
direction of the Committee, taken down 
by the Clerk at the Table—that is the 
hon. Member for Meath, regarding the 
progress of the Bill in Committee, ex- 
pressed “‘ his satisfaction in preventing 
and thwarting the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in respect to this Bill.” It 
was also ordered that I should report 
these words to the House. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to speak; but 
being called to Order, sat down. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It was upon my Motion, Sir, 
that those words were taken down, and. 
I wish to state to you and the House as 
properly constituted, yourself in the 
Chair, the circumstances under which 
these words were used, and the reason 
why I desired that they should be taken 
down by the Olerk at the Table. The 
question which was under consideration 
of the Committee was a Motion that had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan as soon as the House had 
gone into Committee on the South 
African Bill that the Chairman should 
report Progress. Considerable discus- 
sion had taken place upon that Motion, 
and several hon. Members had taken 
part in that discussion, and had ranged 
in their observations very far beyond 
the Motion itself. They had embarked 
in discussions on the principle of the 
Bill, which, as I consider, had been 
legitimately discussed and affirmed by 
the House both upon the second reading 
and upon the Question that you do leave 
the Chair; and in addition to that the 
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hon. Member for Meath had travelled so 
far from the subject of discussion as to 
have at least twice given occasion for 
the Chairman of Committees to call 
upon him to confine his observations to 
the subject which was properly before 
us. In the course of his observations 
the hon. Member made reference to a 
statement which I had made previously 
in the discussion in Committee, in which 
I had stated what the grounds were 
upon which the Government proceeded, 
and the reason why they desired that 
this Bill should be proceeded with. I 
had stated, among those grounds, that 
it was important for Imperial interests 
and for the interests of the Colonies in 
question that the Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath, in his observations, ig- 
noring entirely my statement that it was 
for the interests of the Colonies that the 
Bill should be proceeded with, asserted 
that it was for Imperial, or, as he de- 
scribed it, for selfish interests, that the 
Government desired to proceed with the 
Bill; and he went on to use the words 
which have been taken down, that ‘‘he 
therefore felt satisfaction in preventing 
and thwarting the action of the Govern- 
ment.’’ Sir, I desire, on the part of not 
only the Government, but as I believe of 
the whole House, to call your attention 
to the difficulty in which we are placed 
in conducting Public Business by pro- 
ceedings such as those which have taken 
place this morning, and which are not 
altogether without precedent on recent 
occasions—[ Cheers |—and I desire to give 
Notice that on Friday next, at the be- 
ginning of Business, I shall submit a 
Motion to the House with reference to 
the course of Business, and shall make 
a proposal which I hope may have the 
effect of facilitating Business. At pre- 
sent, if I am in Order—as I believe I 
am—lI will conclude with the Motion— 


“That the hon. Member for Meath be sus- 
pended from his functions of speaking and 
taking part in the debates of this House until 
Friday next.” 


Mr. BIGGAR rose to address the 
House, but on cries of ‘“‘Order!’’ resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding 
further in this matter, according to the 
apes of this House, I think it would 

e right that the hon. Member for Meath 
should be heard in his place ; and, after 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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having heard what the hon. Member 
may desire to address to the House, 
then, if it be the wish of the House, it 
will be proper that I put the Motion 
from the Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR having again risen— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the 
hon. Member for Meath. If the hon. 
Member does not wish to have the ad- 
vantage of speaking on this occasion, it 
will be my duty, according to the prac- 
tice of the House, to call upon the hon. 
Member for Meath to withdraw. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I rise to Order. 
[‘Order!” “Sit down !’’] 

Mr.SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath intend to address the 
House? 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker, I 
really do not know whether there is any 
use in my addressing the House on the 
present occasion. I think the House 
has already decided the matter in its 
own mind without waiting for any ob- 
servations that I may have to make. 
But perhaps it might be well for me to 
state my opinion as to the course that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought proper to take on this occasion, 
and also my views on the subject gene- 
rally. And, first, I ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther, asa matter of Order, the Motion 
just proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can be put without due Notice 
being given, in accordance with the 
Forms of the House? If any hon. 
Member objects to it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I called upon the 
hon. Member to give any explanations 
as to the words reported to have bven 
used by him in Committee; and any 
observations he may have to make must 
be confined to that matter. 

Mr. PARNELL: Well, Sir, with 
regard to the words themselves, I believe 
they were correctly taken down with the 
exception of one word. I think I used 
the word “interest” instead of ‘satis- 
faction ;’’ and I wish to point out to the 
House the circumstances under which I 
made use of those words—words which 
I believe I was thoroughly justified in 
using notwithstanding the very extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented course the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer felt himself 
justified in taking. I regret that in 
addition to moving that these particular 
words be taken down he did not move 
that all the words I had used just pre- 
viously to those words should be taken 
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down, because it would have saved me 
the necessity of repeating to the House 
what I felt it my duty then, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to state. I was 
alluding, Sir, to the circumstances under 
which this Bill had been brought for- 
ward. I stated that no motive with 
regard to the interests of the Colonies 
was apparent to me from the way in 
which the Government had brought for- 
ward this Bill; but it appeared to me 
that the Government of this country had 
followed the selfish precedents that had 
always guided successive Governments 
in their treatment of subject and Native 
races. I need not refer to history to 
support the accusation that successive 
Governments of this country have always 
treated those whom they thought they 
could bully and oppress without reference 
to their interests. [‘‘ Order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must caution the 


‘hon. Member that he must not use words 


of menace to the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: Ido not know whe- 
ther these were words of menace, but I 
have no intention of offering any words 
of menace to this House or to anybody 
else. I shall not follow the example set 


me in that respect in these last few days 
by the English Press, and certainly as I 
think on the part of Members of this 


House. [‘‘ Order, order!”’] 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: The hon. Member 
has repeated that he has been subjected 
to menaces on the part of Members of 
this House. I move that the words be 
taken down. 


The Motion having been put and 
agreed to, the words were taken down 
by the Clerk at the Table. 


Mr. PARNELL: Let me know, 
Sir, what these words are. [‘ Order, 
order! ” 

Mr.J. R. YORKE: The hon. Member 
stated that he had been subject to 
menaces on the part of Members of this 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not use those 
words. 

Str CHARLES RUSSELL: I rise, 
Sir, to say that the words quoted were 
the words used. 

Mr. MACDONALD : I rise to Order. 
Those were not the words used. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly did not use the words stated. 

Mr. SPEAKER, taking the Paper 
handed to him by the Clerk at the Table, 
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said: The words reported to have been 
used are these—that the hon. Member 
‘had been subjected to menaces on the 
part of Members of this House.” I de- 
sire to know whether the hon. Member 
for Meath admits the accuracy of those 
words ? 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not use those 
words. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] I distinctly deny 
it. But, at the same time, I am ready 
to repeat—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated to the hon. Member that he is at 
liberty to address the House upon the 
words reported to have been used by 
him in Committee of the House; but 
any observation he desires to make must 
be confined to those words, and those 
words only. If he is not prepared to 
make any observation upon those words, 
I must call upon him to withdraw. 

Mr. PARNELL: I was proceeding 
to explain the circumstances which in- 
duced me to use the words, and I was 
pointing out to the House that it was 
necessary for me to go into historical 
examples in order to prove that succes- 
sive English Governments have always 
been utterly disregardless of those in- 
ferior and weaker nations and countries 
with which they have come into contact. 
[‘‘ Order !””] 

Mr. SPEAKER: These observations 
are not pertinent to the Question before 
the House, and if the hon. Member 
persists in departing from the instruc- 
tions I have given him—namely, that he 
must confine himself to the words he is 
reported to have used in Committee, I 
must call upon him at once to withdraw. 
[ Cheers. | ‘ 

Mr. PARNELL thereupon with- 
drew. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words which 
were used by the hon. Member for 
Meath were to this effect—he stated 
‘his satisfaction in preventing and 
thwarting the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Bill before the 
House.” Those words are before the 
House. Now, the House is perfectly 
well aware that any Member wilfully and 
persistently obstructing Public Business, 
without just and reasonable cause, is 
guilty of a contempt of this House; and 
is liable to punishment, whether by 
censure, by suspension from the service 
of this House, or by commitment, ac- 
cording to the ry teen of the House. 
Having stated this, I must leave the con- 
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duct of the hon. Member for Meath to the 
just judgment of this House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I feel very much— 
and I am sure the House will feel very 
much—the position in which we are 
placed. They will feel with me a great 
reluctance in any way to appear to inter- 
fere with absolute freedom of discussion 
on the part of hon. Members, and a 
great unwillingness to take notice even 
of cases in which freedom of discussion 
has been carried so far as to degenerate 
into—what I may call—licence and ob- 
struction. But, Sir, I feel that we have 
a duty to perform—[loud cheers |—and 
I feel that the character of this House is 
at stake. [Cheers.| No one, I am 
sure, could be more reluctant than I am 
to propose or to countenance any mea- 
sures which could be described as violent, 
or hasty, or vindictive measures ;—but I 
do feel that it is my duty—holding, as I 
do, a position in this House, which 
makes me, in a certain sense, primarily 
responsible for the conduct of Business 
—I do feel that it is necessary to pro- 
pose that we should consider in some 
way the causes which have recently pre- 
vented the progress of Public Business, 
and to call attention especially to what 
has taken place to-day. Sir, what I 
propose to do is on Friday next to submit 
some proposition to this House with re- 
ference to some points of the conduct of 
Business generally. I will not at pre- 
sent describe more particularly what I 
shall propose ; but, in the meantime, I 
feelit to bemy duty to propose that distinct 
notice should be taken of the conduct of 


‘the hon. Member for Meath—[ Cheers] 


—and I therefore shall propose this Re- 
solution to the House— 

“ That Mr. Parnell, having wilfully and per- 
sistently obstructed Public Business, is guilty of 
a contempt of this House ; and that Mr. Parnell 
for his said offence be suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House until Friday next.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Parnell, having wilfully and 
persistently obstructed Public Business, 
is guilty of acontempt of this House.””— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. WHITBREAD: Sir, I desire to 
make a few remarks on this matter— 
which is a matter of serious importance 
to the House and the country. No one 
can complain of any want of patience 
exhibited by the Leader of the House, 


Mr. Speaker 
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and no one can have a word to say 
against the extremely temperate address 
which he has just made tous. But I 
am not quite sure that the whole of the 
course which he has proposed to us is 
the right one to take. It is extremely 
desirable that the House should be 
unanimous, or nearly unanimous, on 
whatever course of action it may deter- 
mine totake. Now, I will say for myself 
that I am one of those who have long 
seen that the temper and patience of 
this House have been tried almost be- 
yond endurance—I may say that I think 
it is not possible that the House of Com- 
mons, with due regard either to its 
own dignity or to the interests of the 
country, could continue without taking 
notice of the obstruction which has been 
persistently and deliberately, day after 
day, and night after night, offered to its 
proceedings. But, Sir, I think that 
whatever notice is taken of this obstruc- 
tion, and whatever step is taken in con- 
sequence of it, it should not be taken in 
haste, nor until after due Notice has been 
given. To the first part of the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman I have not 
much objection—I think that the hon. 
Member for Meath has been guilty of 
contempt of this House: but the latter 
part of the Motion involves taking a step 
which, although it may become neces- 
sary, and might be justifiable if we could 
not meet the difficulty in any other 
way, yet is one which I think ought not 
to be taken without due Notice. Itisa 
step which, if taken in a House which is 
not full, and without the weight and 
authority of the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, is one which might te regretted 
afterwards. The right course, I think, 
would be to defer, at all events, that 
part of the Motion until Friday or to- 
morrow. I am very desirous that what 
I have said should not lead to division 
or conflict in the House; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman sees reason for accepting 
this suggestion, I believe it is one which 
will be acceptable generally to both sides 
ofthe House. But I wish to add another 
word with reference to any action which 
may be taken in the matter—and that 
is, that I hope that nothing will be done 
in derogation of the general limits of 
the rights which protect minorities— 
rights which we have found by long ex- 
perience to be necessary to the due pro- 
tection of minorities in this House. It 
is possible that those rights may be 
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abused; but if once you embark on a 
course of limiting the rights of minorities, 
I invite you to consider that it may not 
be possible to stop until you have so 
curtailed those rights as practically to 
destroy the action of minorities alto- 
gether, and reduce them to the position 
of being unable to state objections, or 
even to move Amendments. I can never 
consent to a general limitation of the 
rights of minorities. I hardly know any 
ground on which the House could be 
called upon to make such a sacrifice. 
With these views, I would recommend 
to the serious consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House whether 
it would not be better that we should 
have at least 24 hours for the considera- 
tion of this grave matter, before we enter 
on the course that has been proposed. 
Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, 1 am in the 
painful position of being unable to speak 
for the hon. Member for Meath. The 
hon. Member has not entrusted his case 
in my hands, inasmuch as on the thres- 
hold of these proceedings he came into 
a conflict with myself which, if it did not 
sunder our friendship, has certainl7 es- 
tranged our action in this House. I 
have differed with him in regard to the 
line of action which he has pursued ; but, 
Sir, there is a grave issue raised by the 
Motion before us—one which strikes at 
me, which strikes at you, and which 
strikes at the liberty and independence 
of every Member of this House. The 
words of the hon. Member for Meath 
have been taken down, and upon those 
words he is, so to speak, to be put upon 
his trial here to-day. I was not in the 
House when those words were spoken, but 
I have seen the words as entered on the 
Paper on the Table of the House; and if 
all that my hon. Friend said was that he 
was glad to have resisted the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, I—though 
IT am slow to put myself in unfavourable 
antagonism to this House, fully conscious 
of the responsibility of doing so—yet I 
am bound to say that I, too, may feel it 
to be my duty to resist the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. That 
which would take from me the right of 
opposition, would leave me in the posi- 
tion of being no longer an independent 
Member of this House; and I should 
have to tell those in Ireland who sent 
me here, that unless I am allowed to 
object to and resist the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, they had better 
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keep me at home in Ireland. What was 
it that brought down the noble Lord, 
who leads the Opposition in this House, 
on the occasion of the India Title Bill, 
if it was not to resist and thwart the in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government? 
That opposition may take various forms 
—of criticism or of resistance—but the 
House would have forgotten its own 
history, if it does not recognize the right 
of opposition—the right of individual 
Members to grapple hand to hand with 
the intentions of the Government—to 
trample those intentions under foot if 
they can :—and it is the legitimate right 
of every Member of that House to do so. 
With regard to the words of my hon. 
Friend which have been taken down, I 
challenge the House to say if he was 
not within his right in using them— 
unless my hon. Friend is to be tried 
upon something which is suppressed, 
and does not appear on the face of the 
indictment. If he is to be tried on those 
written words, surely this, the highest 
constitutional Court in the British Em- 
pire, will try him in a constitutional 
spirit by those words that have been 
taken down. Now, what Minister of the 
Crown will rise and state that it is a 
breach of Order for a Member to say 
that he wishes to resist—not the Business 
of the House, for that is not upon the 
Paper—but to resist the intentions of 
the Government? Are you going to lay 
down a rule, by precedent, so fatal to 
your liberties as to prevent all resistance 
to the intentions of the Government? 
The intentions of the Government! We 
thought a few months ago that the Go- 
vernment intended to go to war for Tur- 
key. What brought down the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich to the House, if it was not to 
resist from his place the intentions of 
the Government, as he understood those 
intentions. To “thwart” the inten- 
tions of the Government was his purpose 
—he avowed and proclaimed it from 
platforms throughout the country. Was 
he out of Order? Why were not his 
words taken down, and himself called 
upon to answer for contempt when he 
struggled against the Government on the 
floor of this House? And what more 
than he did is on the Paper to-day? 
I hope that, although for the moment 
heat and temper may seem to prevail, 
Members of this House will in the end 
judge of this matter in a liberal spirit as 
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between Gentlemen and Gentlemen. But 
I now ask you whether you are really 
trying the Member for Meath on the 
words which have been taken down, or are 
you not trying him on what he has been 
doing for the last two months? If for 
what he has been doing in those months, 
and not on the words that have been 
taken down, then that is fair and manly ; 
but, if so, why not put that issue on the 
Paper? The Clerk: of the Table holds 
in his hand the only record upon which 
you can take action, and hon. Members 
avow they are going beyond that record. 
Try my hon. Friend, but not without 
putting the issue in proper form. I deny 
your right to do it; and if that is 
‘the intention of theGovernment,”’ I will 
resist it to the utmost. Try theIrish Mem- 
ber fairly, and condemn him if you will. 
Parliament is omnipotent; but I protest 
test, as a Member of this House, against 
the notion that I am not to be permitted 
to discuss public matters in this House 
freely and independently, and free of 
the peril of being brought up for con- 
tempt by the vote of a majority. I 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I will not imitate my hon. Friend, 
although I am not speaking for him— 
but I appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to his consideration as 
Leader of a House having a grand his- 
tory and noble traditions, to pause and 
move slowly in what he is putting his 
hand to to-day. He is putting his hand 
to a matter as serious as has been under- 
taken by any Minister of the Crown for 
hundreds of years. These privileges of 
this House, the usages and liberties of 
Members, are not the creation of a single 
mind, but are the growth of a course of 
centuries—but to-day, because a Mem- 
ber has brought on difficulties in the 
exercise of his privileges—and I regret, 
I candidly avow, the manner in which 
they have been put in foree—but are 
you, because of these difficulties, to cut 
down in an hour those rights and pri- 
vileges which have come down to us, the 
growth of 400 years? I submit to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that this 
course must not be taken on resentment 
at the expense of the hon. Member for 
Meath. The right hon. Gentleman has 
acted with a fairness, a spirit of consi- 
deration, and a calmness which does him 
great honour; and I am bound to admit 
that, as an individual and as a Member 
of the Government, he has been the last 
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to move—at all eventsin any way of which 
we could fairlycomplain. I can hardly be- 
lieve, when I consider how as a Minister 
of the Crown, he had been so ready to 
calm down the heated feelings arising in 
debate—I can hardly credit that this 
Motion has his entire concurrence; but 
I fear it may be forced upon him by the 
feelings of resentment of others around 
him. I ask the House not to put any 
part of the Question to-day, but let it all 
wait until Friday. The House has been 
ready to do strong things in a moment 
before this, but has been ready to be 
more moderate after time for reflection. 
Let us, then, come to the discussion on 
Friday, after a few days’ rest. Let hon. 
Members who are not now here have 
time to learn what has transpired; and 
then on Friday you will come to act not 
in a manner which would be miscon- 
strued in Ireland as an act of vengeance. 
Approach this act on Friday with the 
gravest deliberation, and you will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you did not in heat and haste take 
a course which would be fatal to the 
liberties and the independence of private 
Members. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
I very much regret not having been 
present in the House at the time when 
the words in question were used, and I 
regret still more that my noble Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition is not here 
to give us that counsel and advice which 
are always given without heat and in a 
wise and sensible manner. But I feel 
it impossible to be silent after the action 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
suppose that no one could do a more 
unpopular thing at this moment than 
attempt to interpose between the wrath 
of the House and the hon. Member for 
Meath. I do not feel called upon in 
any sense to be the champion of the 
hon. Member for Meath, because during 
a somewhat long course of Parliamen- 
tary life I have never known so persis- 
tent an obstruction of the Business of 
this House, or so great a trial of its 
patience, as that inaugurated and con- 
tinued by the hon. Member for Meath 
and his Friends, and oftener than once 
I have thought during recent occurrences 
that the time had arrived when this 
House, in consideration of its own 
dignity and credit, would be obliged to 
take some steps in reference to the 
continuance of that obstruction, But 
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let us ask ourselves plainly and calmly 
what we are really going to do on the 
present occasion. I cannot get rid of 
this idea—that it is proposed to take cer- 
tain words which have been used by the 
hon. Member for Meath, and upon those 
words to punish him, not for the utter- 
ance of those particular words, but 
because of the conduct which he has 


been pursuing. Even if that is not the | q 


intention in the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is that not the colour 
which will be put upon our procedure 
by a very large portion of the people 
of this country? I believe the hon. 
Member for Meath ought to be arrested 
in his course of obstruction of the Busi- 
ness of this House; but it is most desir- 
able that in so arresting him we should 
act in a manner to secure as great a 
unanimity as possible in this House, 
and, as far as possible, a general support 
from the public outside ; and I hor «sar 
by taking hold of particular words and 
founding upon them a Motion to punish 
the hon. Member for Meath, we may 
give reason to the country to suppose 
that we are not punishing him for what 
we really do wish to punish him for, 
and may be establishing a precedent 
which we may hereafter regret. There 
is something else. What are those 
words themselves? If the words of the 
hon. Member had been that he took an 
interest and satisfaction in obstructing 
the Business of the House, that would 
have been a plain and intelligible reason 
why the House should interfere, but to 
take an interest in thwarting the inten- 
tions of the Government is a different 
thing. I have been some years in the 
Government, and I have never heard it 
disputed that Members had a right, al- 
though I have often heard Members say 
that they meant to employ every method 
to thwart the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. Do hon. Members not recollect 
what was done in connection with the 
Army Purchase Bill, the Ballot Bill, 
and the Jews Bill, and are we to be told 
now that the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are not to be thwarted? I am 
sure my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is a man of calm 
mind and dispassionate judgment, will 
see on reflection that he has made a 


mistake. I appeal to the right hon.. 


Gentleman and to the Gentleman behind 
him, and still more to Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, whether they would 
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not be false to the traditions of the Party 
to which they belong in adopting a pro- 
posal which, in so many words, says that 
an hon. Member has incurred the dis- 
leasure of the House and should there- 
ore be punished, because he wished to 
thwart the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, That, I am sure, is not the 
object of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer—— 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Certainly not. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
If the hon. Member is to be punished 
for obstructing the Business of the 
House, let that appear in the indict- 
ment. But my main reason for rising 
was to impress upon my right hon. 
Friend the great desirability of follow- 
ing the advice given by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) and interpose some delay to the 
discussion of this question. The House 
will lose nothing by that. A great 
deliberative Assembly like this ought to 
move calmly and deliberately, and es- 
pecially in regard to any alleged in- 
fringement of its own privileges. My 
right hon. Friend will lose nothing, the 
House will lose nothing ; the House and 
the country will gain something by pro- 
ceeding in this matter with due delibera- 
tion. Idonot want to move any Amend- 
ment, because I do not want to appear 
as taking any action against the nght 
hon. Gentleman ; but I ask him to allow 
some delay, and to take care, in pro- 
ceeding to vindicate the Rules of the 
House, in order that its Business may 
be carried on without unseemly, or im- 
proper obstruction—to take care that 
these Rules are vindicated in a spirit con- 
sistent with the calmness and dignity 
which should characterize this delibera- 
tive Assembly. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I so 
entirely concur, Sir, in most of the re- 
marks made by the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) that I am 
sorry my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Knatchbull - Hugessen) should 
have introduced into the advice he has 
given to the House something of a dis- 
cussion upon what has occurred which 
rather entered into the merits of the case 
than into the question of the Adjourn- 
mentof the Debate. Myrighthon. Friend, 
like myself, was not present when the 
words in question were used; but he 
has discussed the meaning of those 
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words in a manner which would rather 
tend to show that he had been present, 
and had observed the context and the 
effect of the words as bearing upon the 
former conduct of the hon. Member for 
Meath. Myright hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has proposed 
two Motions in a particular form, one of 
which only is now before the House—it 
is to the effect, that by wilful and perti- 
nacious obstruction the hon. Member for 
Meath has been guilty of a contempt of 
this House. I will not enter at this 
moment into a discussion of the merits of 
that Motion, but what it comes to is this 
—that the hon. Member for Meath 
having, in the opinion of a great ma- 
jority of the Members of this House, 
persistently taken a course of obstructing 
the Public Business—which the House 
has shown by majorities that it was de- 
sirous to proceed with—and in this par- 
ticular instance, by taking that course in 
reference to a Bill now before it which 
is not in accordance with the usual mode 
of discussing its provisions, his offence 
culminated in an expression which, look- 
ing to his conduct and the context of his 
observations, bore the interpretation that 
he was thwarting and obstructing the 
Business of the House. [‘‘ No, no!” 
and ‘‘Cheers!’’} Well, a Government 
measure which the House adopted by 
an enormous majority, of which the 
House has possession, and with which 
the House desires to proceed. Therefore 
the Motion is a justifiable one and the 
indictment is on the face of it. There is 
no attempt or desire, as the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van) seems to imagine, to shirk the 
position which the Government occupies 
—namely, that, in taking advantage of 
the words which the hon. Member used 
as the culmination of a long course of 
obstruction, they did in the Motion pro- 
pose to censure that long course of ob- 
struction. That being so, I quite admit 
to the hon. Member and others that 
it would be better the House should 
proceed calmly and without heat or 
passion to the consideration of a ques- 
tion of this character. It is a very 
grave question to interfere in any way 
with the freedom of speech of any hon. 
Member, or to declare any Member 
guilty of contempt of this House without 
good cause. I will, therefore, if the 
House permits me, move that the debate 
be adjourned until Friday. 


— Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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' Capram ‘NOLAN, ‘in’ seconding ‘the 
Motion, said, Sir, T wish to point out to 
the House the position in which they will 
be landed if they take the advice which 
has been tendered to them by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
I may remind the House that they were 
told by the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) that if money was to be 
voted for taking part in the war in the 
East, he would offer every obstruction 
in his power to the Government, and, if 
necessary, sit. till Christmas to prevent 
its being voted. This was a threat of 
“obstruction” of the most violent and 
serious kind, to be offered under circum- 
stances which might be of the most 
serious and urgent character; and if 
you now suspend, or by implication 
threaten to expel the hon. Member for 
Meath, will you afterwards suspend and 
threaten to expel the hon. Member for 
Hackney, who pledged himself openly 
to a course of obstruction, which the 
hon. ‘Member for Meath has always 
disavowed? If you pass the Motion 
before you to-day, you will prevent a 
constituency from expressing its opinion 
on this particular question, in which it 
would have the deepest interest, and you 
will place a whole arsenal of weapons in 
the hands of all who choose to obstruct 
the Government: - By your action in re- 
ference to the Tipperary election you 
transferred the Representative of that 
county from this side of the House to 
your own—[ ‘‘ Question ! ”]—and I be- 
lieve it is the plan of the Governmen‘ 
now to gain a third Irish vote—and three 
votes are often important on a division. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”} I believe that the an- 
noyance caused to the House by the hon. 
Member for Meath on the ‘previous 
evening is the real cause of the course 
that has been taken against him. The 
hon. Member endeavoured to dissuade 
the hon. and gallant Member for Water- 
ford (Major O’Gorman) from proceeding 
with his Motion'to report progress. He 
(Captain Nolan) did not wish to go into 
the same Lobby with him on that 
Question—both he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan endeavoured to dissuade 
the hon. Member for Waterford from 
going on, but, failing in that, he felt 
it his duty to follow the hon. and 

t Gentleman. The course now 
taken by the Government is, I think, 
only revenge for what took place [last 
night, : 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY reminded 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that he 
had moved to defer the discussion of the 
question until Friday. 

Captain NOLAN : I wish only to ob- 
serve that the Secretary of State for 
War made it the gravamen of his charge 
against the hon. Member for Meath 
that he had obstructed a Bill which had 
the support of the House, large ma- 
jorities of which had signified their de- 
sire that it should proceed. That was 
not stated by way of argument by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but as a matter 
of fact; but he trusted that when the 
question came to be discussed, the House 
would approach the discussion in a dif- 
ferent spirit, and not in connection with 
the past proceedings of the hon. Member 
for Meath. I read only half-an-hour 
ago in the Library the words of your Pre- 
decessor, Sir, in relation to a matter 
which the hon. Member for Meath has 
often fought inthis House—namely, the 
transaction in it of Public Business at 
half-past 1 o’clock in the morning. 
[‘‘Question!””] Why, is it the Ques- 
tion. My argument is, that the whole 
of the proceedings of this day are con- 
nected with that action of the hon. 
Member for Meath, and as to that I 
have only to point out to you, Sir, that 
your Predecessor in giving evidence be- 
fore a Select Committee on the Business 
of the House said that nothing could be 
more injurious for Parliament and the 
country than this habit of transacting 
Public Business after 1 o’clock. My 
hon. Friend has had to submit to great 
personal annoyance merely because he 
has resolved to endeavour to give effect 
to the course recommended by your Pre- 
decessor. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy). 


Mrz. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Meath had consistently declared that 
he had no intention of obstructing the 
Business of the House; but now besides 
judging his hon. Friend for the words 
taken down, there seemed to be a mani- 
fest intention of punishing him for con- 
duct which it was alleged he had been 
guilty of in obstructing the Business of 
the House. This proceeding reminded 
him of the verdict of the jury in the 
north of Ireland, who were empannelled 
for the trial of a man for murdering an 
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Orangeman. For the defence the man 
supposed to have been murdered was 
called, but the jury found a verdict of 
guilty, and when the Judge asked the 
foreman how they could possibly find 
such a verdict, he replied,—‘‘ Not guilty 
of murder, my lord, but he stole my 
grey mare.’ The hon. Member for 
Meath was about to be put upon his 
trial not for thwarting the intentions of 
the Government, but for the course he 
had pursued, and which was not alluded 
to in the Motion. He remembered that 
when the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was 
before the House a similar determination 
to oppose the progress of the measure 
was declared, because it was said to be 
a penal measure directed against the 
whole Catholic population of the country. 
The Bill was supported by ‘‘a large 
majority ”’ of the House; but those who 
opposed it were not held to have offered 
any ‘‘ obstruction to the Business of the 
House.”’ But now the Secretary of State 
for War appeared to hold that to oppose a 
measure that was favoured “‘by a large 
majority of the House” was a contempt 
of the House. And the Secretary for 
War seemed to desire to court martial 
this House. But before they voted on 
this Motion there was one question he 
should like to ask the Speaker—What 
would be the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath until Friday next? An 
important Irish question was coming on 
for discussion to-morrow—and he should 
like to know whether the hon. Member 
for Meath would have a right to take 
part in that debate? The answer to the 
Question would decide many Irish Mem- 
bers as to how they should vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that, pending 
the judgment of the House on the Main 
Question before it, the hon. Member for 
Meath was at liberty to enter the House 
and take part in the proceedings. 

Mr. HERMON said he did not think 
there was any particular crime in the 
words that had been taken down. At 
the same time, it could not be denied 
that there had been consistent obstruc- 
tion of Business and a trifling with the 
time of the House. He did not think 
this was the time to raise the question ; 
but they would require soon to consider 
whether something should not be done 
to prevent the time of the House being 
trifled away. He did not think that the 
words which had been taken down ought 
to be made the foundation of the Reso- 
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lution at which the House was asked to 
arrive. 


Mr. WHALLEY maintained that all 
the obstruction in dispute was due to the 
action of the Government themselves and 
not to individual Members of the House. 
He had not been always able to act with 
the hon. Member for Meath; but he had 
sometimes done so, and he believed that 
what was called obstruction had often 
been in accordance with the interests of 
the public and the opinions of the 
highest authority. The Government 
had themselves to blame for the delay 
in the progress of Public Business. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know, 
first, when the terms of the Resolution 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to move on Friday would be 
laid before the House; and, in the next 
place, whether the discussion on both 
the important questions involved would 
be taken on the same day. Not ’a mo- 
ment’s time should be lost in giving 
Notice of the Resolution, which might 
be of vital importance. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said he did 
not agree with what had fallen from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Peter- 
borough. His hon. Friend said the ob- 
struction which he regretted had been 
greatly due to the course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Asa Liberal 
Member, he felt bound to say that, so 
far from that being the case, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had shown great 
forbearance. 

Mr. WHALLEY denied that he had 
said so. He said that Her Majesty’s 
Government were responsible for not 
dealing with a remedy for the obstruc- 
tion—namely, by taking care that the 
Business of the House should be con- 
ducted at an earlier hour. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK was glad he 
had misunderstood the hon. Member; 
but the distinct impression left by his 
observations on the mind of many Mem- 
bers was that he blamed Her Majesty’s 
Government. He wished, as a Liberal 
Member, to say that the Government 
had acted with great forbearance and 
tact as well. A great deal had been 
said about punishing the Member for 
Meath. Now, he was not prepared to 
say what course he should adopt when 
the conduct of the hon. Member came to 
be considered; but whatever course he 
took he should not be guided by any 
wish to punish the hon. Member. He 
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did not regard the Motion as brought 
forward with respect to the conduct of 
one Member—but to put a stop to recent 
objectionable practices, by which the 
whole Business of Parliament had been 
impeded, much to the injury not of this 
country only, but of Ireland and the 
whole Empire. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, as they were all well agreed 
on the propriety of adjourning their de- 
cision, he hoped it would not be consi- 
dered necessary to prolong the discus- 
sion. He wished, however, to say that 
it was not to be supposed that the Mo- 
tion which he had made and the Reso- 
lution which he intended to propose on 
Friday were founded on the words, taken 
in themselves, which had been used by 
the hon. Member for Meath, but were 
to be taken in connection with the whoie 
course of recent proceedings. He should 
not, however, enter into that subject at 
present. In answer to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), he had to state that he hoped 
at the Sitting of the House of Commons 
to-morrow, to give Notice of the Resolu- 
tion or Resolutions which he proposed to 
move on Friday. He proposed to move 
them as a matter of privilege, and as 
such they would take precedence of the 
other Business; and, in order that there 
should be no difficulty in having a full 
discussion, the Government would pro- 
pose that instead of having a Morning 
Sitting the House should meet on Friday 
at the usual hour of four o’clock, and 
that the Question should be first dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BIGGAR denied, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Meath and himself 
that they had ever obstructed the 
Business of the House. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
So far as his experience went, the great- 
est obstruction to Business had arisen 
from the interruptions of hon. Members 
on the Government side of the House. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] He would suggest that 
the Motion in reference to the hon. 
Member for Meath and the Motion of 
Adjournment should both be withdrawn 
—for this reason, that the words used 
by the hon. Member for Meath were 
not un-Parliamentary or as strong as he 
had often heard used on both sides of 
the House. The Government would not 
improve their position if they endea- 
voured to obtain from a House in which 
they had a majority a vote against a 
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Member of that House. As late as last 
night a very much worse thing was done 
by a Member of the Government towards 
him (Mr. Biggar) than anything that 
was done by the hon. Member for Meath. 
He did not wish to expose what was 
done to the world; but if this Motion 
was persistedin, he should consider it 
his duty to bring the conduct of a Mem- 
ber of the Government before the House; 
and, without using threats, he might say 
that he thought the Government would 
consult their own dignity and character, 
as well as the character of the House, by 
not proceeding any further against the 
hon. Member for Meath.: It had been 
assumed that obstruction had taken place. 
That, however, he had always denied on 
his own part, and the Member for Meath 
had denied it also. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] In 
fact, a charge had been brought against 
them which had not been proved. 
[‘‘Oh!”?] He denied distinctly that he 
had been guilty of obstruction, and 
when the time came he should be able to 
give his reasons for saying so. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
though the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Captain Nolan) had seconded 
the Motion for Adjournment, he did not 
approve of it, and did not wish his 
seconding it to be taken as an acquies- 
cence in it. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
did not sympathize with the view of the 
Secretary of State for War, that this 
matter should be decided without any 
regard to the effect that the restrictive 
action proposed to be taken might have 
on people outside. He, on the contrary, 
thought that matter well worthy of con- 
sideration, for the position of Irish 
Members in that House must not be dis- 
regarded. Their position did not cor- 
respond with that of Members generally, 
because the presence of Irish Members 
in the Imperial Parliament arose from 
the violent and forcible destruction of 
the right of self-government which the 
Constitution and the faith of an English 
King had guaranteed to the people of 
Ireland. That was the position they 
occupied—perhaps not in the English 
sense, but certainly in the Irish sense. 
If they were now going to pass such 
restrictions as would destroy the remnant 
of constitutional power which they had 
considered it right to allow Irish Repre- 
sentatives, they would be simply throw- 
ing aside the veil of constitutional forms, 
and exhibiting before the world the 
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shining steel with which the power of 
the English Government in Ireland was 
maintained. The language used by the 
hon. Member for Meath was perfectly 
Parliamentary. The hon. Member for 


‘Meath, who was now charged with 


obstruction, objected to proceeding with 
important Business after half-past 12 at — 
night, and to carry out that policy he 
had been obliged to oppose measures 
which were admittedly good because 
they were not likely to get justice done 
to them if discussed at a late hour. If 
they could name any one measure of 
that kind which the hon. Member for 
Meath had opposed before that hour, 
then, and then only, could they fix upon 
him acharge of obstruction disrespectful 
to that House. He reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) that until he placed the 
hon. Member for Meath in that position 
he could not destroy his privileges, 
which were as sacred as those of the 
right hon. Baronet himself. 

Mr. GRAY hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would consent to with- 
draw the original Motion and allow the 
Motion for Adjournment to be withdrawn 
also. He thought the course which the 
discussion had taken had shown to the 
Government that they had not taken 
much by their hasty proceedings. It 
was very hard for a young Member to 
know what was, or was not contempt— 
he would not say of the House—but 
contempt of Her Majesty’s Government. 
It appeared to him that the future policy 
of the Government, as indicated by 
the present proceeding, was to support 
authority by summary suspension or 
expulsion. Perhaps it might be easily 
followed up by execution. It was quite 
clear that the language used by the hon. 
Member for Meath was not un-Parlia- 
mentary according to any Rule which 
had existed up to that day; and it was 
quite clear also that the right hon. 
Gentleman had since recognized that it 
was competent for a Member of the 
House to use that language, for he had 
made one Motion to the Honse to-day, 
and he had announced that he would 
bring forward a new Resolution to-mor- 
row. They would, therefore, have two 
Resolutions brought before the House 
—the hasty one proposed to-day, and 
the other one which was to be moved on 
Friday. He (Mr. Gray) did not know 
whether it would, according to the new 
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_ Rule sought to be laid down, amount to 

a contempt of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to suggest that in the course they 
had adopted that day they had com- 
mitted something like contempt of the 
House—he did not, therefore, say so, 
but he was free to hold his own opinion. 
He would, however, say that they had 
not shown due respect to the House, 
and it would better become their own 
dignity to withdraw’ their Resolution. 
They had sprung a mine on the hon. 
Member for Meath. They had acted in 
haste—they would have time to repent 
at their leisure between that and Fri- 
day. It was not fair to have the Motion, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had acknowledged he had intended 
changing, hanging over the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath. Let the Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer frame his indictment 
between this and Friday, and when he 
then brought forward a duly considered 
Motion on the grave constitutional ques- 
tion involved, he had no doubt it would 
be suitably met. He himself had heard 
the hon. Member for Meath disavow 
the charge of obstruction—it would be 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
prove him guilty. The House of Com- 
mons was at liberty to restrict its own 
privileges; but it was quite clear from 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman that no action could take 
place upon his Resolution as submitted 
to the House. Therefore, he would ask, 
what was the good of having it on the 
Paper? It should be withdrawn. It 
would be in the recollection of the 
House that the right hon. Gentleman 
was invited some time ago to take into 
his consideration the question of amend- 
ing the Rules of the House, and he 
refused. Government had acknowledged 
that the course they had taken to-day had 
not been caused merely by words used 
to-day, but that it had been contem- 
plated by the Government for some time 
—that, in fact, the Government had been 
lying in ambush for the hon. Member. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: I never said anything of the 
sort. What I said was, that I did not 
propose this Resolution because of the 
mere words that were taken down, but 
for those words in connection with the 
whole of the proceedings of which they 
formed a part. 

Mr. GRAY said, that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not use the 
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language, the Secretary of State for War 
did, for the right hon. Gentleman had 
distinctly intimated that it was intended 
to punish the hon. Member for Meath, 
not merely for the words to which excep- 
tion had been taken, but for his pre- 
vious conduct. The Government, as he 
was pointing out, had been invited to 
take this into their consideration, but 
they declined, and now they sprung this 
mine upon the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declined to take it into 
consideration until next Session, thus 
giving themselves time to consider the 
whole question, and to approach it 
calmly and properly. But now it ap- 
peared they had all the time been con- 
sidering the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Meath, and had come to the conclusion 
of catching him on some particular words 
on the first opportunity that offered. He 
did not know whether that action on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government was 
in contempt of the House of Commons, 
but he thought it would have been more 
respectful to the House if the Govern- 
ment, having this intention in their 
minds, had given some Notice before 
springing this mine on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath. He therefore hoped that 
the two Motions would be withdrawn, 
and thus they should be able to aproach 
the discussion on Friday untrammelled 
by the Motion now before the House. 
It would be ridiculous to have two sets 
of Resolutions—that of to-day, and the 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
was about to frame. Let him bring for- 
ward his indictment after Notice on Fri- 
day, and the House could then deal 
with the great constitutional question 
involved. 

Mr. O’DONNELL reminded the 
House that it was he who moved to re- 
port Progress in order to obtain certain 
information from the Government which 
as yet he had not received. This oc- 
curred previous to the hon. Member for 
Meath appearing on the scene. Before 
the hon. Member for Meath intervened 
speeches had been delivered by the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
Members, and his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) 
recollection of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Meath was not the same as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s in 
regard to the context of the words 
quoted. The specific charge against the 
hon. Member for Meath was, that he 
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had spoken slightingly of the intentions 
of the Government with regard to a 
large portion of the policy of the Go- 
vernment, particularly their policy re- 
specting Ireland, that he entertained no 
feelings but those of the most rooted 
hostility and detestation—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
—and they were perfectly at liberty to 
move that those words be reported. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who were so jealous 
of the rights of majorities totally ignored 
the rights of a minority in Ireland, con- 
sisting of upwards of a million and a- 
half of people. He meant the Protestant 
population of Ireland. He denied that 
those Gentlemen were entitled to speak 
in the name of the Irish people. 


Motion agreed to; Debate adjourned till 
Friday. 


South Africa Bill (Lords) again con- 
sidered in Committee. 


Moved, That the Preamble be post- 
poned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now report 


Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mgor O° Gorman.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, that when the 
proceedings on this same Motion were in- 
terrupted by circumstances to which he 
should not further allude, he was about 
reminding the Committee that, as an 
Irishman whose country had experienced 
similar, and even worse, treatment than 
that which the Government proposed to 
mete out to the South African Colonies, 
he had a special interest in endeavour- 
ing to thwart and prevent the objects of 
the Government in reference to those 
Colonies. He should now continue and 
endeavour to show that his statement of 
the proceedings of the Government in 
this instance was correct. The prelimi- 
nary proceedings of the Government 
were far from unobjectionable. What 
course did they pursue? When they 
determined on this scheme of annexa- 
tion and Confederation they sent out to 
South Africa a gentleman named Froude, 
who had made himself conspicuous by 
the way in which he had misrepresented 
and calumniated the people of Ireland. 
They need not stop to scrutinize the past 
career of Mr. Froude. He was a person 
called a historian, and his history would 
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have greater value if he had not en- 
deavoured to draw false deductions from 
facts, and if he had not suppressed the 
truth in a great many instances. It was 
to be regretted that Mr. Froude had 
employed his undoubted talents in mis- 
representing and falsifying events which 
had happened in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment in choosing this instrument for 
their designs in South Africa showed a 
true appreciation of the man. His first 
step was to obtain, by means of a 
‘caucus,’ an expression of what was 
called the public opinion of the colo- 
nists ; but that, and his whole proceed- 
ings, were directly contrary to the axiom 
that federation must be spontaneous and 
not forced. The Government, however, 
acted on the immoral doctrine that the 
interests of the people of South Africa 
were subservient to the interests of the 
Empire at large. The House was asked 
to sanction the annexation of the South 
African Republic, not because it was for 
the benefit of the Colonies, but because 
it was alleged that it would be beneficial 
to the Empire generally. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point 
out to the hon. Member that the annexa- 
tion of the South African Republic is 
not covered by the Preamble of this 
Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: I think the subject 
of confederation is covered by some of 
the clauses. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Another oppor- 
tunity may arise to consider the ques- 
tion, but it cannot be discussed on the 
Preamble, which is absolutely without 
any reference to annexation. 

Mr. PARNELL understood from a 
former ruling of the Chairman that a 
Member was entitled to discuss the prin- 
ciple of a measure on the Motion that 
the Preamble be postponed. Therefore 
he thought he was entitled to refer to 
the clauses of the Bill which contem- 
plated the confederation of the South 
African Republic, in order to show that 
the action of the Government was im- 
proper and unjust. 

THe OHAIRMAN again pointed out 
that the question of the annexation had 
nothing to do with the clauses of the 
Bill which dealt with confederation. 
The annexation was an accomplished 
fact. It was an unusual, inconvenient, 
and undesirable course to enter into the 
general subject on the Question that the 
Preamble be postponed ; but he did not 
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think himself at liberty to say that the 
hon. Member was altogether out of Order 
in pursuing that course. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, it may be neces- 
sary sometimes for the House to do that 
which is unusual, inconvenient, and un- 
desirable. The confederation of these 
States is contemplated in this Bill within 
a certain time. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to confound two different 
things, annexation and confederation. 
The policy or acts of the Government 
with regard to the former are not in any 
way in this Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then if I am not 
allowed to refer to annexation I shall 
refuse to discuss the matter at all. 

Masor O’GORMAN: The Transvaal 
was annexed without the knowledge or 
consent of this House, and it is extra- 
ordinary to say it must not be spoken 
of. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that the question of annexa- 
tion is not the subject now before the 
Committee. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: The Mo- 
tion of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Waterford to report Pro- 
gress was made distinctly to elicit an 
opinion from you, Sir, as to the extent 
to which we can discuss the general 
scope of a Bill at this stage. I con- 
gratulate my hon. and gallant Friend 
on having achieved his object, and sug- 
gest to him to withdraw the Motion. 

Masor O’GORMAN: At the special 
request of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Mayo I will withdraw it. 

Mr. PARNELL: Before the Motion 
is withdrawn, I wish to submit a Ques- 
tion on a point of Order. I wish to 
know whether we can discuss the con- 
templated confederation of the Transvaal 
Republic on the Motion that the Pre- 
amble be postponed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated that the consideration of the 
principle of a Bill on the Motion that 
the Preamble be postponed is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. The object of the 
Motion for postponing the Preamble is 
to avoid discussions on the principle 
which might arise, but I should not feel 
it to be my duty to interrupt any hon. 
Member who thought it imcumbent 
upon him to discuss the principle. As 
far as the prospective confederation of 
the Transvaal is concerned, that is within 
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the purview of the Bill, but the annexa- 
tion, which has been already effected, is 
not. 

Mr. BIGGAR reminded the Govern- 
ment that the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) had asserted that they 
kept back information which the House 
ought to have laid before it ; was there 
any foundation for that statement? 
Then the Secretary of State for War said 
that they ought not to interfere with the 
progress of the Bill because the House 
decided to go into Committee by a large 
majority. That was true; but the 
statements for and against it were made 
to an audience of about 20 Members. 
Was any value to be attached to the 
largeness of such a majority ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that during 
the whole of his address on the previous 
night he did not say a word against the 
principle of the Bill. He objected, 
however, to the manner in which the 
scheme of confederation was proposed 
to be carried out. The hon. Member 
accordingly proceeded to discussthe gene- 
ral question at great length and read 
many extracts from Papers, public 
documents, and newspapers. The hon. 
Gentleman paid no attention to continued 
cries of ‘‘Order!” and the great im- 
patience of the Committee. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was certainly entering into a 
very wide field of discussion, and he 
hoped he would confine himself to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL continued, stating 
that they had repeatedly asked the 
Government for information that had 
not been furnished. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had acted on a misap- 
prehension of what he had said. He 
did not object to the principle of confe- 
deration, but he objected to the House 
being asked to proceed upon so little 
information. The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
charged him with not being in his place 
when the statement on behalf of the 
Government was made; but although 
absent compulsory he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all that the 
hon. Gentleman had said. The Govern- 
ment had said they had placed before 
the House all the information in their 
possession. Surely, the particulars of 
the interviews between the delegates 
from the Sovereign State of the Trans- 
vaal and the Colonial Secretary, when 
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the Government was placed in possession 
of much important information, should 
have been laid before the House. He 
had seen those delegates, and he be- 
lieved that their representations to Lord 
Carnarvon were of the most serious and 
important kind. They told him (Mr. 
0’ Donnell) that the people of the Trans- 
vaal were essentially a Republican and 
Democratic people, opposed to official 
nomination and class government and to 
the exercise of autocratic dictatorial au- 
thority. Then, again, the House should 
have information as to the position taken 
up in respect to this question of confede- 
ration by the Government of the Cape. 
Was it true that a strongly centralist 
and anti-confederative Government was 
in power in the Cape, and that Bills 
were before the Cape Parliament for 
annexing without confederation a large 
territory in South Africa? He also 
wanted to know before this Bill was 
proceeded with what were the relations 
between the Colonies in South Africa and 
the Native tribes in respect to the im- 
portant question of extradition? A 
remarkable case had recently occurred, 
in which a Zulu lad, accused of murder- 
ing a White man in Zululand, had been 
sent to Natal and returned to the Chief 
Cetewago, because the Governor of 
Natal said he had no jurisdiction to deal 
with him. A despatch from the Governor 
upon this case was suppressed from the 
published Papers. A judicial murder 
had thus been committed, for there were 
undoubtedly great extenuating circum- 
stances under which the lad had killed 
his White master. The lad was re- 
turned under some wretched Extradition 
Treaty, and was put to death without 
trial. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY rose to 
Order, and asked was it competent to 
the hon. Member to enter into a discus- 
sion of matters that had taken place in 
Zululand? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member ranged over 
matters of the widest diversity, and 
which had no connection with the ques- 
tion immediately before the Committee. 
While he had not thought fit to inter- 
rupt him more frequently, he must un- 
derstand that he was making a wrong 
use of his privileges in travelling over 
this wide field. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he should 
not continue the subject much further, 
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but he desired to read a passage in con- 
nection with this Zulu case. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I think, Sir, that after you have several 
times called upon the hon. Member to 
desist, as you have done, from a certain 
line of argument, it is not competent for 
him to pursue the course he is doing. 
I think, Sir, he ought not, as a Member 
of this House, to contravene your posi- 
tion as Chairman. Your authority, Sir, 
I hold, ought to be supported. I submit 
the hon. Member ought not to continue 
a course of argument which you have 
decided is out of Order. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK: I have sat, 
Sir, for a long time in this House, and 
one thing above others I have observed 
—namely, that we have always been ac- 
eustomed to respect the authority of the 
Chair. We must, if we are to conduct 
our debates, have order, and we cannot 
have order without respecting the Chair. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had always 
endeavoured to respect both the Chair- 
man and the Speaker. He had listened 
to his (the Chairman’s) interruptions— 
[‘*Oh,oh!” and “ Withdraw!’ ]—inter- 
ruptions not initiated by him, but caused 
by request of hon. Members on both 
sides; and he did not observe that he 
had in any instance ruled that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was out of Order 
and that he should desist from going 
into certain matters. Had the Chair- 
man done that, the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan would willingly have de- 
ferred to his request and his dictation. 
He protested against hon. Members 
calling others to Order in general terms, 
without taking the trouble to show in 
what way the Rules of Order had been 
violated. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Francis 
Hervey) had appealed to the Chairman 
to determine whether the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan, in pursuing a line of 
argument upon the criminal law of 
Zululand, was or was not entering upon 
a matter germane to the present discus- 
sion. The Chairman intimated to the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan that he 
was going into a matter which had no 
immediate connection in the present 
phase of the discussion. Thereupon the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan proceeded 
to say he wanted to make further ob- 
servations on that very point. [Mr. 
O’DonyeLt: No!] The hon. Member’s 
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denial would not avail against the recol- 
lection of the whole Committee. The 
hon. Member said that he would not 
continue the subject on which he was 
called to Order much further; but that 
he wanted to read a passage connected 
with that very point. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to Order. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was in possession of the House, and 
would not yield to the interruption of 
the hon Member for Dungarvan. He 
had once or twice endeavoured to place 
on record, for the information of the 
people of England and Scotland what 
was going on in this House, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt), the Leader of the Irish 
Party, had forcibly described the 
‘‘humiliating position” in which the 
House was placed by the conduct of the 
hon. Members for Meath, Dungarvan, 
and others. He would now onee more 
recite what had been the course of pro- 
ceeding with reference to this Bill. 
Yesterday it was in the stage for going 
into Committee. An Amendment was 
moved by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell). A full 
debate took place on that stage—and it 


was very proper that a full debate should 


take place. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan made an oration he (Sir William 
Harcourt) believed more than two hours 
in length. [‘‘No, no!’”} The House 
knew perfectly well the value to be 
placed on those negatives. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear! ’’] 

Mr. O'DONNELL moved that the 
words of the hon. and learned Member 
be taken down. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford is speaking 
to Order, and cannot be interrupted on 
that point. If the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan wished to speak after the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
had finished he would be able to do so. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
sumed. He was stating the protracted 
debate which took place yesterday, in 
which the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
addressed the House at very consider- 
able length—he believed for two hours; 
whether it was a few minutes more or a 
few minutes less was of little import+ 
ance. A division was taken, in which 
a very large majority negatived that 
Amendment. The minority was 22... It 
had been the practice—not the universal, 
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but the general practice—when the 
House by an overwhelming majority 
had decided against an Amendment of 
that character not to put the House to 
the inconvenience of another division. 
However, that. was not the course taken 
by certain Members of the House on 
that oceasion, A second division was 
taken, and the minority on that divisior 
was, 5. He supposed it was hardly 
possible for the House to express in a 
more definite way its will on the subject. 
The next stage was that the House 
should go into Committee, which it did 
to-day. The first step in the Committee 
was one which was generally considered 
a formal one—the Motion that the Pre- 
amble be postponed. Upon that arose a 
discussion to. which he would not at 
present further refer; but thereupon the 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford 
(Major O’Gorman) moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, and thereon an at- 
tempt was made to renew the whole 
discussion. At length the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
appealed to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford to withdraw 
his Motion, The hon. and gallant 
Member for Waterford agreed to do so. 
Upon the Question that the Motion for 
reporting Progressshould be withdrawn 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan took 
occasion to deliver another protracted 
speech, in addition to the one which he 
made yesterday upon the whole of the 
Bill, and proceeded to discuss matters 
which the Chairman had pronounced to 
be perfectly irrelevant to the Question 
before the Committee. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) recited these things because 
he thought it was an advantage to the 
public that they should know what was 
eing done persistently day after day in 
that House. These were not proceedings 
for the purpose of discussing the Bill — 
they were proceedings for the purpose of 
defying the authority of Parliament— 
[ Cries of ‘‘No!” and ‘‘ Hear, hear!” |— 
of bringing the House of Oommons 
into contempt—[‘‘ No!” ‘ Hear !”?]— 
and of destroying that great engine by 
which the British Empire was chiefly 
maintained, and the course pursued was 
part of a system not to discuss measures 
bond fide, but to waste time.—[ Cheers. | 
Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to assure 
you, Sir, that I did not in the slightest 
manner intend to dispute your authority 
or, .vuling,. If. I went. back upon my 
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previous sentence it’ was simply to com- | 
plete it and to make it clear, As for 
the language of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, I will ' not follow 
his deplorable example. 

Lorpv FRANCOIS HERVEY : I again 
rise to Order, Sir. I rose to Order when 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
entering upen a subject which in no way 
related to the Question before the Com- 
mittee, and was reading from a news- 
paper an extract. You ruled against the 
hon. Member; yet ‘no ‘sooner were the 
words out of your mouth than he pro- 
ceeded to read from the very document 
which he had before: read from. That, 
I hold, was a gross defiance of your 
ruling. I quite agree with all the words 
that have fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford. I think, 
Sir, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will not be doing his duty to the 
House on Friday next unless he includes 
other names than those of the hon. 
Member for Meath in the Motion he is 
to submit. 

Mr. PARNELL: I hold, Sir, that 
no Member is entitled to examine my 
motives or intentions without adducing 
proof of their statements. The hon. 


Member was proceeding, when—— 
Mr. GOLDSMID: Sir, I rise to Order. 
I think we have had enough of this 


kind of discussion. I hope such a one 
will not occur again. If the two hon. 
Members for Meath and Dungarvan are 
to engross the time of the House in this 
way they will find that they are not pro- 
pitiating the favour of the House. They 
will gain a much more attentive hearing 
and do more real service to their consti- 
tuents if they will conform their speeches 
to the manner in which the debates of 
this House have been hitherto conducted. 
There will then be no necessity for alter- 
ing our Rules. I hope the common sense 
of the hon. Gentlemen will prevail, and 
that the Committee may now be allowed 
to proceed with the Bill. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I would only remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that the whole question will be 
brought forward on Friday next, when 
full opportunity will be given to discuss 
the whole subject. This being so, it 
will be better that we should proceed to 
business. 

Mr..0’DONNELL said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford had 
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Member for Meath and himself. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had since expressed his 
regret for having in any way opposed 
the ruling of the Chairman. [‘‘ Order! 
Order! ” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the point of 
Order had been disposed of, and he 
hoped therefore the Committee would 
now allow the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress to be withdrawn, and proceed 
with the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR here rose to address 
the Committee, amid cries of ‘‘ Order ! ” 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was out of Order in attempting 
to address the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL also rose—but was 
ruled to be out of Order. 


At length—— 


Question, That leave be given to 
withdraw the Motion to report Progress, 
put, and agreed to. 


Motion withdrawn. 


Committee. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Preamble be postponed.” 


Mr. PARNELL rose, and again 
proceeded, amid expressions of great 
dissatisfaction, to discuss the whole 
subject of the Bill. 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member for 
Meath was in Order in repeating over 
again the whole arguments he had ad- 
vanced at the earlier period of the 
evening ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was not technically out of 
Order ; but he was most severely testing 
the patience of the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL accordingly proceeded 
—disregarding frequent interruptions 
and calls to Order. He said he re- 
quired to exercise caution, as he did not 
know when or on what occasion the 
Leader of the Government might start 
up, and with tones and words of indig- 
nation move that his words be taken 
down and submitted to the sure and 
speedy vengeance of the House. 

Mr. GREGORY rose to Order. Was 
this language in Order? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Meath was not in Order in 
the language he had used. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had only 
wished to express his timidity in dis- 
cussing the Bill, and he hoped the Com- 
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mittee would forgive him if he did not 
do justice to it. He proceeded at great 
length to argue that the Dutch Boers 
hated the English rule. 

Mr. E. JENKINS rose to Order. 
The Question before the Committee was 
not whether the Preamble should be 
adopted, but whether it should be post- 
poned. He had to remind the Committee 
that last year, when the hon. Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) was pro- 
posing to discuss the principle of the 
Commons Bill on this very Motion that 
the Preamble be postponed, it was held 
that the discussion must be confined 
entirely to the postponing of the Pre- 
amble. 

Mr. PARNELL continued to address 
the House for some time. 

Mr. Bieear and Mr. O’DonneEtt rose 
to address the House, but were ruled 
to be out of Order. 


At length—— 
Motion agreed to; Preamble postponed. 


I.—Preliminary. 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

Mr. O’DONNELL moved that the 
Bill should be called ‘ The South 
Africa Confederation Bill,’’ instead of 
‘‘The South Africa Bill.” 


Amendment moved, in line 28, after 
“* Africa,’ insert ‘‘ Confederation.”— 
(Mr. O Donnell.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the 
Amendment. It might be that the 
Colonies would prefer a Federal union 
to confederation. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the Amend- 
ment was superfluous. It seemed to be 
forgotten that this was a permissive 
Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
see why the Amendment should not be 
accepted. 


After short discussion, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of provisions 
referring to the Queen), agreed to. 
IT.— Union. 


Clause 3 (Declaration of Union and 
provision for its completion). 

Mr. PARNELL moved an Amend- 
ment to insert, before ‘‘agree,”’ the 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the word 
was quite unnecessary. The States 
would only confederate voluntarily. 
Mr. PARNELL contended that secu- 
rities should be given that the States 
should not be forced to confederate. 
What means did the Government in- 
tend to adopt to provide for a voluntary 
confederation? He desired to securs 
that the confederation should take place 
only with the consent of the whole people 
—by a kind of pilédiseite. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to address the 
House, but—— 


It being now a quarter to Six of the 
clock, 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th July, 1877. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Buts—Second Reading— 
Registration of Leases (Scotland) Act (1857) 
Amendment * (157); Public Loans Remis- 
sion * (150). 

Committee—Report—Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) * (154); Telegraphs (Money) * 
(152). 


PRIVATE BILLS— 
DOVER AND DEAL RAILWAY BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: The Dover and 
Deal Railway Bill has been reported. I 
do not wish to make any attack upon 
the management of the two great Kent 
Lines, but it is a fact that their opposi- 
tion, direct or indirect, has retarded the 
completion of the Coast Line, which is 
not only of local, but Imperial import- 
ance. The present is not the first time 
when one or other of these Companies 
has obtained powers from Parliament to 
construct this chain, and have failed to 
fulfil the obligation. The Bill has now 
been reported, but with a merely nomi- 
nal penalty in case of non-construction 
of the Line. I want to ask the Chair- 
man of Committees whether he has paid 





word ‘‘ yoluntarily.”’ 
Mr. Parnell 


attention to this Bill, and whether he 
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received any assurance which encou- 
raged him to pass it in its present 
shape ? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
that it was true that independent 
schemes had been set aside by the ac- 
tion of the two Kent Companies in ob- 
taining a Bill; that he had been in- 
clined to recommend to the House to 
insert some provision which would make 
it more difficult to abandon the construc- 
tion of this Line; but he found that it 
might lead to the non-passing of the 
Bill and to consequent public inconve- 
nience. He had, moreover, received an 
assurance from the Chairman of the 
South-Eastern Company that it was in- 
tended to carry out the work. 


PRISONS BILL—LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
QUESTION. 


THe Eart or SANDWICH asked 
the Lord President, Whether it was in- 
tended that disused prisons should be 
converted into Lunatic Asylums? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND aynp 
GORDON said, he rather doubted whe- 
ther a prison was likely to be the best 
description of building for conversion 
into a lunatic asylum. Disused prisons, 
which were the property of the couuty, 
might be put to any use which the 
county might wish. If his noble Friend 
wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment were prepared to hand over with- 
out payment disused prisons in order 
that they might be converted into luna- 
tic asylums, his answer must be that 
the Government were not prepared to 
do so. 

Eart COW PER said, the whole ques- 
tion of the management of lunatic 
asylums required consideration. If the 
Government were to take over the con- 
trol of them, it would ensure regu- 
larity of treatment all over the country, 
which would be a great advantage. It 
was very desirable to relieve the local 
authorities of the management of luna- 
tic asylums, as they had been relieved 
of the management of prisons, and that 
these institutions should be managed on 
a uniform system, and under the con- 
trol of a central authority. Nothing 
was more disagreeable to county magis- 
trates than their duties in connection 
with these asylums, as they were ex- 
posed to Government officers coming 
down and ordering all sorts of improve- 
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ments at great expense, which the 
magistrates had the odium of carrying 
out. 

Tux Eart or SANDWICH expressed 
his belief that before long the Govern- 
ment must take the lunatic asylums 
under their own charge. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 
PETITION. 


Eart NELSON presented a Petition, 
very numerously signed by the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church of England, 
praying for the repeal of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. He had post- 
poned till next Session his Motion on 
the subject of the Act, but he had 
thought it right to give notice of the 
presentation of this Petition, which was 
one got’ up by the Church of England 
Working Men’s Society, which was a 
Society for securing freedom of worship 
and the preservation of our rights and 
liberties on the basis of the Book of 
Common Prayer and the usages of the 
Primitive Church; and he had been par- 
ticularly requested to state that the 
Society had no connection with certain 
circulars which had been sent to Mem- 
bers of Parliament by another Associa- 
tion, and which had been brought in 
‘‘another place” under notice as a 
breach of Privilege; and he was further 
requested to state that the members of 
this Society did not go in for the dis- 
establishment of the Church, or proceed 
in any way against those from whom 
they differed. The Petition was signed 
by 47,294 persons, not more than 1,000 
of whom were clergymen of the Church 
of England: the rest were lay members 
of the Church, and most of them, he 
understood, were communicants. It 
must be, he thought, highly gratifying 
to find such an interest taken in the 
Church by those whom former aeglect 
on the part of the Church had been sup- 
posed to have alienated from her com- 
munion. He moved that the Petition 
do lie on the Table. 

Tue AxrcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, it would hardly be respectful, in 
the case of a Petition of this magnitude 
and importance, if he did not say a few 
words. He had himself been requested 
to present this Petition ; but he had re- 
plied that he thought it would be more 
suitable to place it in the hands of some 
Member of their Lordships’ House who 
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sympathized with its prayer more than 
he was likely to do. He thought the 
noble Earl was quite right in putting off 
to another year the Motion of which he 
had given Notice; because he could not 
help thinking that if there should be any 
discussion of the Act at the present time it 
was quite possible that alterations might 
be advocated of a somewhat different 
character from those which the noble 
Earl and those who had signed the Pe- 
tition desired; and it would be an in- 
opportune time to make any relaxation 
of that very kindly discipline which was 
exercised under the supervision of the 
Bishops of the Church of England. They 
might probably find that the current of 
public feeling was now in favour of a 
more stringent rather than of a relaxed 
discipline ;—but he did not for a moment 
mean to imply an opinion of his own 
that the Church discipline should be 
made more stringent than it was; 
neither did he mean to depreciate alto- 
gether the value of the Petition. The 
fact that some 50,000 persons had pre- 
sented such a Petition was in itself an 
important fact. He used the word 
‘‘persons” in its Parliamentary sense. 
It showed that some people, at all 
events, were very much dissatisfied. 
The noble Earl had stated that the 
Petition had been “‘ got up” by a Work- 
ing Men’s Association. He (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) would not say 
that the Petition had been ‘‘ got up” in 
a literal sense; but to his mind it did 
not seem that the phrase used by the 
noble Earl was the most felicitous he 
could have chosen. On examining the 
Petition he found that there was a curious 
family affinity among the first names 
upon the list. William Collins, Jane 
Collins, Elizabeth Collins, Arthur Collins, 
and Alice Collins; also Emma Wood- 
yard, Bridget Woodyard, Sarah Wood- 
yard, Rosalind Woodyard, and William 
Woodyard. Nothing was, of course said, 
respecting the age of those who signed 
the Petition, nor could it be told definitely 
from the document that they had all 
arrived at mature age. Looking at the 
handwriting it seemed as though some 
of them must be of very tender years. 
This had certainly put a suspicion into 
his mind that whole families, including 
Sunday-school children, had been induced 
to sign the Petition. Moreover, it was 
not right to say that the Petition had been 
got up by working men, because many 
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of the signatures were those of women 
and girls. But he admitted in that re- 
spect it was neither better nor worse 
than the majority of Petitions presented 
to Parliament, and of course it was proper 
that it should receive due considera- 
tion. He could not help thinking that 
those who signed the Petition were not 
very well instructed in respect of the 
subject dealt with by their Petition. 
They seemed to think very great mischief 
had been done by the Public Worship 
Act. Was that really the case? There 
were some 13,000 parishes in the Church 
of England, and about 20,000 clergy- 
men. That being so the Act could not 
have pressed very heavily, inasmuch as 
only four cases had been raised since it 
came into operation, one of which failed 
in consequence of a technical objection. 
Besides these, two other prosecutions 
had, he believed, been threatened, but 
they had been settled by the judicious 
intervention of the Bishops. It was not 
therefore very easy to understand how 
the working of the Act could have 
caused alarm in the minds of the work- 
ing men of England. He believed it 
was not the Act itself to which the 
Petitioners objected, but the law of the 
Church which the Act was designed to 
enforce. The ecclesiastical atmosphere 
at the present moment was charged 
with Petitions and declarations, but 
many of them resolved themselves into 
this—that the persons who signed them 
were very much dissatisfied with anyone 
who wished to prevent them doing what 
they liked. Suchaposition was, of course, 
very difficult to meet. It was not, he 
repeated, the mode in which the law 
was administered, but the law itself 
which was objected to. He had no in- 
tention to speak disrespectfully of those 
who had signed the Petition, but he 
would say in all seriousness to the noble 
Earl, and those who acted with him, 
that if during the next few months they 
would use their best efforts to allay 
unnecessary excitement on this subject, 
and to do away with idle fears that had 
no foundation except in the imagination, 
much good would result. Nothing more 
was required than that the law should 
be obeyed. Nobody could possibly suffer 
under the Public Worship Act unless he 
had broken the law or was determined 
to break it. This was certainly not the 
time when either the law of the land or 
of the Church should be treated lightly. 
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Even the most venerable of institutions 
might be thrown out of gear by the 
wilfulness of one or two persons. Before 
this matter was again brought forward 
he hoped it would be well and carefully 
considered. Above all things, those 
who wished well to the Church ought 
to do all in their power to secure an 
adherence to the principles adopted at 
the Reformation, and they should avoid 
exciting people’s minds on questions 
which were, at all events, very doubt- 
ful, and making them suppose that by 
getting rid of present arrangements, 
they could obtain a better, purer, and 
more useful Church than that which, 
thank God! had existed among them in 
its Reformed character for 300 years. 

Eart NELSON pointed out that he 
had refrained from calling attention to 
the working of the Act—and he had 
done so because of the absence of most 
of the members of the Episcopal Bench. 
He must not be taken as accepting the 
statements of the most rev. Primate, and 
he believed the Petition to be a per- 
fectly bond fide one. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY held 
that the Petition had a very suspicious 
origin. As far as he could judge, it 
savoured much of having emanated 
from the Society of the Holy Cross and 
the members of the St. Albans Mission. 

Tue Marquess or BATH disclaimed 
this statement as far as the St. Albans 
Mission was concerned. He would re- 
mind the noble Earl that no proceed- 
ings under the Act had been taken 
against any person connected with the 
St. Albans Mission House; and with 
regard to the observations of the most 
rey. Primate, his belief was that he was 
more anxious to force his own cag al 
tation of the law upon the Church than 
to accept that which the Church gene- 
rally believed to be the law. When 
the most rev. Primate talked of the 
necessity of allaying the excitement 
which now existed, he should bear in 
mind that it had been mainly caused by 
the strong party bias which he himself 
had shown in Church controversies. 

Lorp DINEVOR said, that the noble 
Marquess had observed, with reference 
to the noble Lord’s statement, that the 
Petition had partly been got up at the 
St. Albans Mission House, that no pro- 
ceedings had been taken against the 
clergy of St. Albansunderthe Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, But he would re- 
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mind the House that proceedingshad been 
taken against Mr. adhunoehe under a 
former Act, and there was no other 
church in London or England in which 
what had been so happily called “the 
Mass in masquerade,’”’ had been cele- 
brated in such state as at St. Albans. 
It was the practices in this and other 
churches that had led the right rev. Pre- 
lates to promote the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. He agreed it 
would be better there should be no long 
discussion of the subject, and he hoped 
that all would adhere to the Prayer 
Book as suggested by the Petition. But 
as the Petitioners also referred to 
‘‘ primitive usage,’ he asked whether 
they could say what was intended by 
that ? Did they mean the Apostolic Age, 
or the first twelve centuries ? He thought 
the appeal to ‘‘ primitive usage” could 
not have emanated from working men, 
but must have been suggested to them. 
Tue Arcusisnop or YORK rose to 
deny that the turmoil which had arisen 
in the Church was due to the action of 
the most rev. Primate. The Public 
Worship Regulation Act had not been 
drawn up by him, and it seemed to be 
forgotten that the Act dealt with of- 
fenders much more leniently than did 
the old law. The Act no longer treated 
offenders as criminals. The object of 
the Act was to remove questions of 
controversy out of the hands of per- 
sonal prejudice and place them in the 
hands of an unbiased Judge. There- 
fore, it was wrong to assume that the state 
of affairs they deplored had been pro- 
duced by the private opinions of the 
most rev. Primate. The real fact was 
that those who were the real promoters 
of the Petition were always charging 
those who wished to preserve the old 
laws of the Church with party spirit. 
Did anyone suppose that these 47,000 
persons represented the opinion of the 
country? Could they suppose that the 
House of Commons would change its 
mind and suddenly repeal an Act that 
they had passed almost unanimously ? 
If it were to be repealed something else 
would have to be put in its place, and 
that something might be much more 
stringent. The best thing to be done was 
to leave the Act alone for the present. 
Lorp FORBES rejoiced that such a 
Petition had been presented. There 
was a great movement going on with 
regard to disestablishment; and al- 
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though the Church of England, as a 
part of the Church of Christ, would 
hold its own whatever might happen, 
he was glad of such a proof that the 
heart of the people was still faithful to 
that Church. Persons might sign this 
Petition, and still be sincere members 
of the Church of England. 


Motion agreed to; Petition ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


Party Processions 


YEOMANRY UNIFORMS. 
QUESTION. 

Tae Duxe or ST. ALBANS rose to 
call attention to the order of 1st April, 
1877, relative to the alteration of Yeo- 
manry Uniform from gold to silver lace ; 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they will suspend that order 
for a year to enable the colonels of the 
regiments affected to have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and stating the diffi- 
culties attending the change ? 

Viscount GREY DE WILTON said 
that the luckless Yeomanry had had to 
encounter much official discouragement, 
but he did not think that any slight 
upon them was intended by the War 
Office in this change. 

Tue Eart or CADOGAN said, that 
the change of uniform was decided upon 
in consequence of the recommendations 
of the Yeomanry Committee of 1874. 
In former days he believed that great 
latitude was allowed, but it was always 
understood that silver lace was the dis- 
tinctive badge of the Auxiliary Forces. 
With regard to the Question of the 
noble Duke, his official experience had 
taught him that Colonels did not re- 
quire a year to enable them to frame 
complaints, and as the change had been 
decided on he could not hold out any 
hope that its being carried into effect 
would be delayed. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


aan 
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Atherton, &c.)* [265] — (Caistor Union, 

x) * [266]. 

Second Reading—University Education (Ire- 
land) (55), put off; Local Government 
Board’s visional Orders Confirmation 
(Hyde, &c.) * [263]. 

Committee—Prisons (Ireland) {7e-comm.) * [219] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Fisheries (Oysters, Crabs, 
and Lobsters) (re-comm.) * [257]. 

Considered as amended—Building Societies Act 


(1874) Amendment * Logg * 
Third Reading — Solway Salmon Fisheries * 


[250], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
— oOo 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND)— 
ORANGE PROCESSION AT LURGAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNER asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If he will be good 
enough to state why a procession of loyal 
Orangemen was prevented from taking 
the direct route through the town of 
Lurgan on the 12th of this month; and, 
if this was done in consequence of the 
receipt of an information, by whom was 
that information sworn ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: A 
large procession of Orangemen, stated 
to have numbered 10,000 persons, 
marched through Lurgan on the 12th of 
July. Their leaders had expressed a 
determination to march through a street 
inhabited by Roman Catholics, and in- 
formations were sworn before the magis- 
trates by three persons that if this were 
permitted serious rioting would result. 
The magistrates, consisting of three sti- 
pendiary and four local magistrates, 
were unanimously of opinion, not only 
from these informations, but from other 
circumstances, that the procession must 
be prevented from passing through the 
street in question. They called in a con- 
siderable extra force of military and 
constabulary, and their decision was car- 
ried into effect without any breach of 
the peace. I may state that a similar 
course was followed at Lurgan last 
August with reference to a Roman Ca- 
tholic procession. I do not think any 
useful object would be gained by giving 
the names of the persons who swore the 
informations; and, on the other hand, 
it might reuder them obnoxious to party 
feeling, which I am sorry to say ap- 
pears to be very high in Lurgan at 
present. 
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CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—BETTON’S 
CHARITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Vice President 
of the Council, If it is the fact that 
the revenues of John Betton’s Charity, 
amounting to £6,000, are as rearranged 
by the Court of Chancery in 1846 at pre- 
sent distributed in small sums ranging 
from £5 to £10 to certain voluntary 
schools in England and Wales; whether 
his attention has been called to a report 
of the Endowments Committee of the 
London School Board, which. states that 
the reasons assigned for this distribution 
of the bequest are wholly insufficient ; 
and, if the Government propose to take 
any steps which may lead to the resto- 
ration of this property for the purpose of 
educating the children of the metropolis 
co-extensively with the city of London 
and its suburbs, the area originally spe- 
cified under John Betton’s will? 

Viscount SANDON: The Charity 
Commissioners inform me that it is a 
fact, as the hon. Gentleman imagines, 
that £6,000 a-year, being a portion of 
the revenues of Betton’s Charity, is dis- 
tributed in the manner he mentions 
among ‘charity schools” in England 
and Wales, but they have no informa- 
tion as to whether these schools are 
voluntary or not. No communication 
has been made to me respecting the Re- 
port referred to by the hon. Gentleman. 
The Charity Commissioners inform me 
that some misapprehension appears to 
exist, from the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, as to this Charity. They 
state that there was no direction of the 
founder that the benefits of the fund, to 
which the Question relates, should be 
limited to the area of the City of London 
and its suburbs ; but that under the will 
one-fourth part of the charity, being a 
distinct fund from that alluded to by the 
hon. Gentleman, is assigned to ‘‘ charity 
schools ” in the City of London and its 
suburbs, and that this trust is strictly 
observed. In these circumstances the 
Government, as at present advised, does 
not see any reason for interference in 
the matter. 


ARMY—DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 


of State for War, If he will inform the 
House how many soldiers were dis- 
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charged from the British Army in 1876 
as medically unfit for service, and how 
many of them had not seen three years’ 
service ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the number was 3,768. He was 
unable to say how many of them had 
not seen three years’ service, and it 
would take a long time to collect the 
figures from the different districts ; but 
if the hon. Member really thought it of 
sufficient importance, and he would move 
for the Return, there would be no objec- 
tion to it on the ground of expense. 


ARMY—MEDALS—THE MALAY 
CAMPAIGN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether the 
scale of the special allowances to the 
officers and men serving in the late cam- 
paign in the Malay Peninsula has been 
fixed, and at what rate, and for what 
period of service; and, whether he can 
say how soon the allowances in question 
will be paid ? ; 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, the delay was owing to the fact 
that Indian as well as English troops 
were engaged, and the War Office and 
the India Office had different rates of 
allowance; but he had sent a letter to 
the Treasury, asking its sanction to 
special allowances to these troops, and 
as soon as that sanction was obtained 
the allowance would be paid. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP OFFICE 
AT MONAGHAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of the Executive to restore the Stamp 
Office of Monaghan to its position as a 
head office, in conformity with the Re- 
solution in that behalf passed by the 
Grand Jury of the county of Monaghan 
at last Assizes, such Resolution having 
been based on the grounds of public 
convenience; and, whether, if it is the 
intention of the Government to comply 
with such Resolution, the present Dis- 
tributor of Stamps at Monaghan, who 
has held that office for sixteen years, 
will be appointed as such Head Distri- 
butor on entering into proper securities? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Stamp 
Office of Monaghan has been for up- 
wards of 16 years in charge of a sub- 
distributor, who is subordinate to the 
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head distributor at Dundalk. No alte- 
ration in his position has been made or 
is contemplated by the Board of In- 
land Revenue; but inquiries have been 
ordered as to the recommendation of the 
Grand Jury that Monaghan should be 
made a head office. 


METROPOLIS—INDIAN AND COLONIAL 
MUSEUM—THE FIFE HOUSE SITE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he can 
engage that no decision will be come to 
during the Recess with reference to the 
Fife House Site, which may render it 
unavailable for the erection thereon of 
a Museum which may adequately repre- 
sent the natural productions, manufac- 
tures, and arts of the Colonies and India; 
provided that the Colonies and India are 
prepared to take their fair share in an 
undertaking which is intended for the 
common advantage of all parts of Her 
Majesty’s ‘Dominions ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER, without expressing any opinion 
as to the propriety of erecting a Museum 
for India and the Colonies, said, that no 
arrangement would be made during the 
Recess which would not leave the Fife 
House site available for any purpose to 
which it might be desired to appro- 
priate it. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND)—CATHOLIC PRI- 
SONERS AT PERTH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING (for 
Mr. Repmonp) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it 
is a fact that the Roman Catholic paid 
chaplain of Perth Prison is not permitted 
to say Mass on Sundays in the Prison 
for the Roman Catholic prisoners, or that 
no facilities are provided to enable him 
to do so; and, if any provision what- 
ever is made for the religious wants of 
Roman Catholics in the other prisons of 
Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I have been 
informed that the Catholic priest at Perth 
has the use of the prison chapel on Satur- 
days for whatever purpose he chooses, 
and that he has never complained to the 
Governor about those arrangements. I 
have received a letter which enables me 
to answer the Question. It says that the 
priest himself is busy on Sunday with 
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his own parochial duties. Special ap- 
plication has been made, I believe, in 
respect to one or two prisons for a room 
in which Mass could be celebrated, and 
one, I know, has been granted. With 
regard to other prisons, I am not aware 
of the arrangements made by the local 
authorities, nor could I learn them with- 
out special inquiry; but I believe the 
fact to be that the Catholic clergymen in 
the neighbourhood are entitled just as 
much as are any other clergymen not of 
the Established Church to visit those 
prisoners who belong to their religion 
or Church. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—CHUCKPOINT 
PIER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, Whether it is in- 
tended to carry out the recommendations 
of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries with 
regard to the improvement of the pier at 
Chuckpoint, in the county of Waterford; 
and, whether, as would appear from the 
last report of the inspectors, it is con- 
templated by the Treasury to entertain 
no further applications for grants for 
fishing piers and harbours for some time 
in consequence of the proposed improve- 
ments at the harbours of Arklow and 
Ardglass ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
It is not intended to carry out the re- 
commendation of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries with respect to the pier at 
Chuckpoint at present. All works of 
this kind cannot be proceeded with at 
once, and some will no doubt be post- 

oned until the completion of Ardglass 

arbour, though others besides that 
harbour are now in course of construc- 
tion. 


METROPOLIS; BUILDING ACTS— 
HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the honour- 
able and gallant Member for Truro, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
buildings of an enormous height now 
in course of erection near St. James’s 
Park; whether any inquiry has been 
made how far buildings of such height 
are calculated to injure the neighbours 
by shutting out air and light; and, 
whether the Board of Works has power 
to place any limit to the height of 
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buildings ; and, if not, if he proposes to 
make % amemreay to Parliament for such 
owers 
Sir JAMES M‘GAREL HOGG: In re- 
ly to the Questions of the hon. Member, 
Tbe to inform him that the attention of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
been directed to the buildings to which 
he refers near to St. James’s Park. No 
inquiry has been made as to how far 
buildings of such height are calculated 
toinjure the a ayaa who would, I 
apprehend, be able to assert their legal 
rights if injuriously affected as regards 
light and air. The rules of the Build- 
ing Acts at present in force are calcu- 
lated for walls up to 100 feet in height ; 
but, where it is intended to exceed that 
height a discretionary power is given to 
the Board, which they have not felt jus- 
tified in refusing to exercise in the pre- 
sent instance, having regard to the un- 
usual strength and stability of the build- 
ing. A Bill was introduced by me in 
1874, which would have dealt with this 
question, but it did not receive the 
sanction of Parliament; and up to the 
present time the Board has not come to 
any resolution to renew their application 
for further powers. 


EAST INDIA IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the term of three years of grace given to 
the East India Irrigation Company in 
1874, for repayment of their debenture 
debt having expired, that association. is 
now prepared to repay by instalments 
portions of the capital debt contracted 
many years ago; and, whether, if 
neither capital nor interest be paid, legal 
measures will be taken to enforce pay- 
ment ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
hon. Gentleman is sufficiently acquainted 
with the past complicated transactions 
between the Indian Government and the 
Madras Irrigation Company to obviate 
the necessity of my recapitulating them. 
No interest on the sums advanced by the 
Government of India has been paid, and 
a considerable portion of the principal, 
though due, has not been repaid. In 
dealing with the Company Lord Salis- 
bury’s one object has been to diminish 
the annual loss imposed hitherto upon 
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the Indian Exchequer, and if legal mea- 
sures will facilitate that end, he will not 
hesitate to resort to them. 


GIBRALTAR—THE ORDINANCE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, considering that a fuller dis- 
cussion of the matters involved is desir- 
able than can be obtained by question 
and answer in the House, he will afford 
facilities for the discussion at an early 
period of the ordinance affecting the 
colony of Gibraltar ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE:- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had been in 
communication with his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) on the subject 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he entirely agreed that it would be 
desirable a discussion should be held 
before the ordinance was confirmed. He 
could not say with much certainty whe- 
ther it would be possible to find a day 
for the discussion during the present 
Session ; but if one should not be found, 
the noble Lord thought that the ordi- 
nance might stand over until the begin- 
ning of next Session. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ INFLEXIBLE.” 
QUESTION. 


Cartan PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he has any, 
and, if so, what objection to the addi- 
tion of three Members of this House to 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the stability and safety of H.M.S8. “ In- 
flexible?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: In answer to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have 
to say that the Admiralty are satisfied 
they have appointed a Committee per- 
fectly competent to form a just judgment 
on the questions respecting the Jnflexible, 
to which the hon. and gallant Member 
has referred. Under those circumstances, 
I consider it would be unnecessary and 
inexpedient to make any addition to that 
Committee either by Members of this 
House or by any other persons. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether there is any Law or Regulation 
relating to the Metropolis for preventing 
waggons or carts stopping in the streets 
for an indefinite time for the purposes 
of loading and unloading, or for pre- 
venting the public thorovghfares being 
blocked for a great part of the day, as in 
Covent Garden and other places; and, 
if so, whether the police have instruc- 
tions to enforce such Law or Regulation ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: The police 
regulations for managing the traffic in 
the streets of the Metropolis are based 
upon the Police and Highway Acts. 
Carts and waggons are uot entitled to 
remain longer than necessary for loading 
and unloading, and it is for the police 
to see that such regulation is complied 
with. Covent Garden is an exception; 
the area being wholly inadequate for the 
requirements of the trade. During mar- 
ket hours the approaches are occupied 
by vehicles, but after market hours they 
are cleared for ordinary traffic—a special 
staff of police being employed. 


INDIA—AFFAIRS OF KHELAT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Secretary of State in Council has 
sent any reply to the Despatch from the 
Government of India relative to the 
affairs of Khelat, dated 23rd March 
1877; if so, whether there is any objec- 
tion to laying it upon the Table; and, 
further, when the Papers relating to the 
new frontier administration will be in 
the hands of Members? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Secretary of State has not yet sent any 
reply to the despatch referred to. The 
Frontier Re-organization Papers are in 
the printer’s hands in an advanced state, 
and may be expected to be in the hands 
of Members at an early date. 


ARMY — TROOPS FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE.—QUESTIONS. 


CotoneL NAGHTEN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is a fact that 
the 37th Regiment has been called upon 
to supply men to other regiments than 
its linked battalion, and that more than 
100 men of that regiment have received 
bounty to volunteer, and have embarked 
for foreign service this week; whether, 
jn time of peace, it is intended that 
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regiments should be made up to their 
strength by such means; and, whether 
this demand for men arises from there 
being so many youths in regiments at 
Aldershot unfit for active service ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My hon. 
and gallant Friend’s Question has been 
entirely altered since he first gave No- 
tice of it. It is not the fact that this 
regiment has been called upon to supply 
men to any other regiment than its 
linked battalion, nor have any of the 
men embarked; nor, so far as I am 
aware, are any going to do so. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether the 
troops already despatched, and those 
about to be sent to the Mediterranean, 
have been provided with the regulation 
light helmets and light clothing for the 
Mediterranean and India? 

Mr.GATHORNE HARDY: Ofcourse, 
Sir, the regulations have beeh observed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
““ CATRO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether the in- 
quiry into the supposed loss of the 
“Cairo,” promised by him on the 12th 
April to be instituted, has been held; 
and, if so, what is the result; whether 
he can give any information on the sub- 
ject of the loss or supposed loss of the 
ship; whether (as also promised) any of 
Her Majesty’s ships or any private ship 
has been directed to call at Goff Island 
or elsewhere to search for the crew and 
passengers of the ‘‘Cairo;” and, whe- 
ther any hope can be held out to the 
parents and relatives of the persons who 
were on board that the crew and pas- 
sengers are safe ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
inquiry into the supposed loss of the 
Cairo was opened before the Wreck 
Commissioners on the 30th of May, and 
as it appeared that important evidence 
could be given by the crew of the 
Strathdon, an adjournment was made for 
the arrival of that ship, which may now 
be very shortly expected. I have no 
information to give to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. None of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships have yet since visited 
Tristan d’Acunha or Goff Island, nor 
has any private vessel been engaged for 
the purpose; but the Admiralty inform 
me that they are not-losing sight of the 
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. subject. I am quite unable to say whe- 


ther hope can or cannot be held out of 
the safety of the crew and passengers, as 
no one knows the nature, cause, or place 
of the disappearance of the missing 


ship, 


ARMY PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT 
—INCREASE OF CHARGES. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
I wish to ask, Whether the cost of the 
Government scheme of promotion and 
retirement for the Household Cavalry, 
Guards, and Line will exceed or fall 
short of that of the scheme proposed by 
the Commissioners—that is to say, 
£1,384,000 annually for the first five 
years, as against the present charge of 
£920,000; whether the permanent in- 
creased charge to the public over and 
above the present expenditure will ex- 
ceed or fall short of £350,000 annually, 
as estimated by the Commissioners; and 
what proportion of these increased 
charges will fall upon the Indian Ex- 
chequer ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I will 
reply as fully as I can to the Questions 
which the hon. Member has addressed 
to me. As far as I can ascertain the 
cost of the Government scheme of pro- 
motion and retirement will fall short of 
the Estimate of the Commissioners, and 
the permanent increased charges will 
also fall short of that Estimate. With 
respect to what proportion of the in- 
creased charge will fall upon the Indian 
Exchequer, it is impossible, at present, 
to ascertain that fact, as it depends upon 
a variety of contingencies which will be 
taken into consideration as they arise. 

Mr. TREVELYAN gave Notice that 
on going into Committee of Supply on 
the Supplementary Estimate for Promo- 
tion and Retirement in the Army, he 
should move— 


“That this House, while fully pre to 
consider the question of Retirement with a view 
to secure a sufficient flow of Promotion in the 
Army, cannot, at this late period of the Session, 
proceed to sanction a scheme which demands 
mature and careful consideration, inasmuch as 
it entails a large increase of expenditure on the 
English and Indian Exchequers, and materially 
affects the future of our Military system.” 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—CASE OF 
JOHN JERMY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLMAN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his at- 
tention has been called to the case of 
John Jermy, a pauper child in the county 
of Norfolk; whether it is a fact that he 
was more than twelve years old when 
the board of guardians compelled him 
to give up work and attend school; and, 
whether the guardians are justified in 
preventing the son of a pauper parent 
from earning his livelihood till he is 
fourteen yearsof age unless he has passed 
the third standard ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, My 
attention has not been called to this case 
except by the Question, and it has been 
impossible to make inquiry, as the hon. 
Gentleman has not specified the Union 
to which the child belongs. But, in truth, 
there was no occasion to make inquiry; 
for, on the facts stated, there is no doubt 
that the Guardians were not only justi- 
fied in withholding, but that they are 
prohibited from giving out-door relief to 
any pauper whose child, being between 
the ages of 5 and 14, has not attained 
the Third Standard, and is not provided 
with elementary education—that is, is 
not attending school. 


PARLIAMENT — OBSTRUCTION OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having given 
Notice yesterday that he would, to- 
morrow, submit to the House some pro- 
position on the subject of the conduct of 
the Business of the House generally, I 
wish to ask him whether he is now able 
to state to the House the terms of the 
proposals he intends to make? I wish 
further to ask him whether, in his opi- 
nion, it would not be desirable that the 
discussion upon those proposals should 
be taken upon his proposals, without 
reference to any personal matter what- 
soever; and, in that case, whether he 
would be prepared to consider the expe- 
diency of moving that the Order for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the 
Motion submitted by him in reference 
to the conduct of the hon. Member for 
Meath be discharged ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not able, Sir, at the pre- 
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sent moment to give the exact terms of 
the Resolution which I shall submit to 
the House to-morrow, but I can state 
the general effect of them, and I will 
place the terms on the Paper during the 
evening. I intend to propose two Reso- 
lutions, which will bein substance some- 
thing of this kind. The first will be 
that, when any Member, after having 
been more than once declared out of 
Order, shall be pronounced by the 
Speaker, or the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, as the case may be, to be wilfully 
defying the authority of the Speaker or 
the Chairman, the debate shall be at 
once suspended ; and on Motion being 
made in the House, such Member shall 
not be heard during the remainder 
of the debate or the sitting of the Com- 
mittee, such Motion being put after the 
Member has been heard without further 
discussion. I do not pledge myself to 
these exact words, but it will be some 
Motion of that character. The second 
Resolution will be to the effect that there 
should be a restriction in Committee 
upon Members being allowed to move 
either to report Progress or that the 
Chairman do leave the Chair more than 
once. It will be for the convenience of 
the House that I should bring these Re- 
solutions forward at the commencement 
of Business to-morrow, and I shall move 
that they have precedence over the other 
Orders of the Day. I quite agree with 
the noble Lord that it would be for the 
convenience of the House that we should 
not mix up the discussion with the Mo- 
tion relating to the conduct of Mr. Par- 
nell, and I will, therefore, at once move 
that the Order for the adjourned debate 
on the proceedings of Mr. Parnell be 
read and discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order read, and discharged. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQro-— 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bux 55.] 


(Mr. Butt, The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
Mr. MacCarthy, Mr. Sullivan.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BUTT said: In moving that this 
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it would be more convenient for the 
House that I should accompany the Mo- 
tion by a statement not only of the lead- 
ing features of the measure but also of 
the principles and views with which it 
has been framed. It will be in the re- 
collection of the House that last year I 
introduced a Bill on this subject con- 
taining similar provisions. I then made 
a statement of the nature of those pro- 
visions. The Bill, of which I now pro- 
pose the second reading, is essentially 
the same as last year. There have been 
modifications in some of its provisions. 
Early in the present year a conference 
took place between myself and my hon. 
Friends the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), and the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. MacCarthy), and four 
Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (The O’Conor Don) and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), who have placed 
their names with mine at the back of the 
Bill, were unable to attend the confer- 
ence. The four Prelates who were pre- 
sent were the Archbishop of Armagh 
(the Primate), the Archbishop of Cashel, 
the Bishop of Ardagh, and the Bishop 
of Elphin. In consequence of the con- 
ference some modifications have been 
made, to which, when I state the provi- 
sions of the Bill, I will call the attention 
of the House. But still, Sir, this Bill is 
my own. I last year carefully prepared 
it, after asking for information from all 
those who I thought would be most likely 
to enable me to form a correct judgment 
upon the feelings and opinions of those 
for whose benefit it was intended. The 
chief characteristic is that it provides, 
or endeavours to provide, for the defect 
that everyone admits to exist in the Uni- 
versity institutions of Ireland by estab- 
lishing and endowing a second College 
in the University of Dublin; but I feel 
also that the question comes now in a 
different way before the House from that 
in which I was able to present it last 
year. It is quite true that there has been 
no formal acceptance of this Bill by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ; but yet, Sir, 
when we find that Petitions have come 
from the people of Ireland, signed by 
more than 112,000 persons, with the as- 
sent of the Roman Catholic Clergy, I 
think we may assume that the 61 Mem- 
bers of Parliament who signed a requisi- 
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the Exchequer were well warranted in 
stating that they had every reason to 
believe that this Bill would give satis- 
faction to the Irish people, and would be 
accepted by the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates—an impression, Sir, which, so far 
as I myself and my Friends are con- 
cerned, was more than borne out by the 
conference in which we took a part. I 
am far from saying that this is a Bill 
which the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
would frame if they had the power of 
legislating on the subject. No collective 
opinion has been pronounced, and I have 
therefore no authority to speak for the 
hierarchy. I know that there are some of 
them who would prefer a separate Roman 
Catholic University as a second College ; 
but I have better authority than any 
mere verbal conversations for stating 
that they are ready to accept the institu- 
tion of a second College in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, provided that second 
College is formed in accordance with the 
just claims of the Catholic people. In 
1871 a Pastoral was issued to the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland, which was 
signed by all the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates,and in that Pastoral, afterstating the 
points which they considered necessary 
to be observed in any University insti- 
tution intended for the Catholic people, 
they thus express themselves-— 


“ All this can, we believe, be attained by 
modifying the constitution of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, so as to admit of the establishment of a 
second College within it in every respect equal 
to Trinity College, and conducted on purely 
Catholic principles, in which your Bishops shall 
have full control in all things regarding faith 
and morals, securing thereby the spiritual in- 
terests of your children, placing at the same time 
Catholics on a perfect equality with Protestants, 
as to degrees, emoluments, and other advan- 
tages.” 


Now, Sir, what I ask the House to do in 
reading this Bill a second time is not to 
sanction every detail in which I have 
endeavoured to meet this proposal of 
the Bishops, but only to assent to the 
principle that we should endeavour to 
meet it. It would be great presumption 
in me to say ‘that I had succeeded in 
framing a plan by which all the diffi- 
culties that surround such an attempt 
had been overcome; but I can sincerely 
say that I am not without hopes that if 
you sanction the principle, and that if 
either the Ministry by a Royal Commis- 
sion, or this House by a Select Com- 
mittee, endeavour honestly and fairly to 
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collect the opinions and to meet the 
views of all those who must be consulted 
on such a measure, and if all parties in 
Ireland will act with forbearance and 
moderation, a measure may be framed 
upon the lines of that which I intro- 
duce which will give satisfaction to the 
Irish nation. I trust the House will 
permit me to say one word upon a sub- 
ject upon which I cannot say more. I 
would ask of every Member of this 
House, whatever exasperation he may 
feel at any occurrences that have taken 
place, not to visit that upon the measure, 
but to deal with it upon the broad and 
great principles upon which such a mea- 
sure should be decided. No greater 
calamity could befall this House than if 
any feelings of resentment at the con- 
duct of individuals were to influence 
their vote upon a question which con- 
cerns not individuals but a nation. In 
approaching this question we must first 
consider the amount of revenue derived 
from State endowments which is now 
applied to the purposes of University 
education in Ireland. Ireland has two 
Universities —the Dublin University, 
composed only of Trinity College, and 
the Queen’s University, instituted in 
1845, with its three Colleges at Cork, 
Galway, and Belfast. To use a phrase 
which I find commonly employed in the 
Report of the English University Com- 
missioners—the ‘external income ””— 
meaning that derived from endowments 
and not from students’ fees—at Trinity 
College does not much exceed £40,000 
a-year. In 1854 a Royal Commission 
estimated its external income at £30,000 
a-year. A more recent Return of the 
hon. Member for Longford fixes it as 
high as £43,000. I am not concerned 
to account for the difference. I believe 
that in the last Return there is included 
the annual produce of a sum paid to 
the College in compensation for the loss 
of ecclesiastical advowsons. Possibly 
there are also included in it an annual 
income of £2,000 derived from a gift 
of an estate by the corporation of 
Dublin at the foundations of the Col- 
lege, and about an equal sums derived 
from an estate left to them by Provost 
Baldwin—neither of which may, per- 
haps, be properly called State endow- 
ments. But it is enough for me to say 
that at no time has the income derived 
from State endowments for Trinity Col- 
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ing an estate yielding about £1,000 
a-year which has been left separately to 
the Provost. The Queen’s Colleges 
have each £7,000 a-year settled on the 
Consolidated Fund. That is beyond the 
control of this House. This year we 
have voted in the Estimates for the 
Queen’s University £4,634, and for the 
Colleges £11,800; but of this latter 
sum about £6,000 is repaid by fees col- 
lected from pupils, and which, under 
an arrangement with the Treasury are 
paid into the Public Exchequer. This, 
therefore, would leave the grant voted 
this year for the Queen’s Colleges at 
something like £10,000. In addition 
to this there is a small Vote for the 
repairs and maintenance of buildings 
which in the Colleges is borne by the 
Public Exchequer. This would leave 
the sum derived from public sources 
of University institutions in Ireland 
thus:—For Trinity College, derived 
from endowments of land, £48,000 
a-year ; for the Queen’s University and 
the Colleges composing it, £21,000, 
settled by Act of Parliament; and 
£10,000 voted on the Colleges; making 
the endowment of the Dublin Univer- 
sity £43,000, and of the Queen’s Col- 
leges £33,000, or altogether, £76,000. 
It would surprise hon. Members, some 
of whom had talked of the enormous 
wealth of Trinity College, to be told 
that the University of Dublin has only 
£10,000 a-year more of endowment than 
the Queen’s University and its Colleges. 
Now, I will ask the House for a mo- 
ment to contrast this provision with that 
made for University education in Eng- 
land. We have voted this year for the 
London University a sum of £10,670— 
a little more than we have voted for the 
Queen’s University in Ireland; but if 
we look to the elder Universities we 
there see aremarkable contrast. I need 
not say, Sir, that Trinity College has all 
the powers and bears all the expenses of 
a University. Its income, therefore, is not 
to be treated as that of a College. The 
University of Oxford has, in its separate 
capacity as a University, an endowment 
producing £29,000 a-year; the external 
income of its Colleges and Halls derived 
from land amounts to £307,000 a-year 
—making the total income of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford £336,000. The ex- 
ternal income of Cambridge Univer- 
sity amounts to £13,000; that of its 
Colleges and Halls to £264,000—making 
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the total income of Cambridge University 
£277,000. The united income of the 
two Universities derived from endow- 
ments amounts to £613,000 a-year. 
That is in contrast with the income of 
£43,000 enjoyed by the University of 
Dublin, which of late years has been 
supplemented by £39,000 a-year voted 
to the Queen’s Colleges. It is right to 
observe that as a means of making 
provision for their Fellows, Oxford Uni- 
versity has benefices in the gift, either 
of the University or its Colleges, the 
annual income of which is £137,000, 
and Cambridge has benefices with an 
annual income of £135,000. I might, 
Sir, be tempted to stop and ask what 
Trinity College did for many generations 
on an endowment that never amounted 
in any year to £40,000, and how it 
maintained an honourable competition 
of which no Irishman need feel ashamed 
with the two great English Universities 
endowed with more than £600,000 
a-year? But I would use the contrast, 
as supplying me with an unanswerable 
argument in favour of the proposal 
which this Bill makes—that out of a 
fund which, in fact, represents the en- 
dowments provided by our ancestors in 
ancient times—I mean the surplus of 
the property of the Disestablished 
Church—provision should be made for 
the absolute necessities of Irish Uni- 
versity education. This is the same 
class of property from which the endow- 
ments of the English Universities are 
derived. Now let me ask the attention 
of the House to the state of things that 
actually exists in Ireland. From the 
benefits of University institutions the 
great mass of the people are practically 
excluded; and I may observe, in pas- 
sing, that in addition to these Univer- 
sity endowments there are in Ireland 
some small endowments for intermediate 
schools; but including these in the 
observation that I make, there is not 
in the whole of Ireland, from one end 
of it to another, a single endowed edu- 
cational institution in accordance with 
the convictions and religious belief of 
the Irish people. I cannot, perhaps, 
express this better than by quoting the 
words in which it was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a speech de- 
livered by him at Southport on the 19th 
December, 1873—_ 
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“ At the present moment no University degree 
can be granted in Ireland, except in Trinity 
College, Dublin, where the system of the Estab- 
lished Church is taught, and in the Queen's 
Colleges and various places where no system of 
religion is taught at all asa part of the system 
of education; and that if there be Roman 
Catholics—and there are numbers of them— 
who hold in Ireland the very same opinion that 
we hold in England—namely, to prefer having 
their children trained in establishments where 
their own religion is taught—these children are 
deprived from the privilege of a University de- 
gree, and that degree by a civil privilege, it 
comes to this—that there are still in [reland civil 
disabilities on account of religious opinion. 
Now, we would not bear that ourselves.” 


Now, Sir, when I have said that there 
is not an educational institution in Ire- 
land receiving a State endowment which 
is in accordance with the religious con- 
victions and belief of the Irish people, 
I have stated a national grievance of 
no ordinary kind. You have endowed 
institutions founded on principles ad- 
verse to those convictions and that 
belief. You have institutions like your 
endowed schools, and, like Trinity Col- 
lege, essentially Protestant in their 
character. You have institutions like 
the Queen’s Colleges, representing a 
form of teaching still more repulsive to 
the feelings of the Irish people—I mean 
a form that altogether excludes religious 
teaching—but a single institution in 
harmony with the feelings of those who 
constitute the majority of the people 
you have not. I do not know that I 
ought to take up the time of the House 
in adducing statistical proofs; but the 
result is that a very small proportion 
of Roman Catholics avail themselves of 
University education in Ireland. I 
have no wish to enter into any contro- 
versy as to the Queen’s Colleges; but 
everyone knows that they have failed 
in attracting to them Roman Catholic 
students. will take the total num- 
ber attending lectures in the three 
Queen’s Colleges in the sessions of 
1875 and 1876 as I find them in the 
last Reports of those Colleges. In Octo- 
ber, 1876, Galway had 156 students, of 
whom 82 were Roman Catholics; Cork 
had 250, of whom 131 were Roman 
Catholics; and Belfast 404, of whom 11 
were Roman Catholics—making in all 
224 Roman Catholics attending in that 
year’s lectures, out of those three Col- 
leges. At the end of 1874 I find a 
statement contained in the Report of the 
President of the Belfast College, that the 
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total number attending lectures was 781, 
of whom 217 were Roman Catholics. 
But, Sir, I quite agree with a remark 
which was made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich in 
1873, that the large proportion of the 
students attending the lectures at the 
Queen’s Colleges are not attending them 
for the purpose of University education 
in its proper sense, but to acquire tech- 
nical or professional knowledge. The 
schools of Medicine, of Engineering, and 
of Law do not represent persons who 
come for the purpose of University 
training. It is only the Faculty of Arts 
that we ought to consider in estimating 
the number of persons really coming for 
University education. In Belfast, at 
the end of 1876, there were only 119 in 
the Faculty of Arts; in Cork, 51; and 
in Galway, 53—about one-third of the 
entire number of students matriculated 
in the Faculty of Arts. Now, if we 
were to take the same proportion of 
Roman Catholics as are matriculating in 
the Faculty of Arts, the number of 
Roman Catholics really seeking Univer- 
sity education would be about 70. Of 
all the students in the Colleges, you 
would only have 70 really students be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic Church. 
And I believe this is the real propor- 
tion of Roman Catholic students in the 
Queen’s Colleges. To this, however, we 
must add the Roman Catholics who are 
receiving their education in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, in his 
speech in this House in 1873, estimated 
the number of these at 100. It is, of 
course, easy to attain the exact number; 
but I should be disposed to fix them at 
70. But even taking them at 100, we 
have of the whole Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland but 170 availing them- 
selves of University education—a num- 
ber so disproportioned to the Roman 
Catholic population as to prove in itself 
that our University institutions are vi- 
tally defective. But, Sir, this is not a 
religious, but a national grievance. If 
we add to the 223 students in Arts in 
the Queen’s University all that have 
matriculated in Dublin, we have not 
altogether more than 1,100 persons in 
Ireland seeking for University educa- 
tion. This is a number which shows 
that a large proportion of the people of 
Ireland do not receive the benefits of 
a University education who might be 
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e xpected to do so. Before I pass away 
from this allusion to Trinity College, let 
me say that nothing has been done to 
make Trinity College more suited to 
Roman Catholics by the change which 
was made by the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faw- 
cett). It is still essentially a Protestant 
institution. There is within its walls a 
College chapel in which Divine worship 
is conducted according to the rites of the 
Protestant Church. There is no building 
in which it is celebrated according to the 
Roman Catholic form. There are 70 
Scholarships in Trinity College, and 
since the passing of that Bill three only 
of those Scholarships have been ob- 
tained by Roman Catholics. If, indeed, 
any of those things which would estab- 
lish religious equality were to happen— 
if there were Roman Catholic Fellows 
equal in number to the Protestant—if 
Mass were celebrated in a building set 
apart for that purpose; if a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic or even a Roman 
Catholic layman were nominated Pro- 
vost, I am quite sure that the effect 
would be that Protestants would leave 
Trinity College, and it would become 
utterly unsuited for the purposes of a 
Protestant University education. But 
none of these things have happened, and 
none of them will happen in the present 
generation, and while the youngest of 
us is alive Trinity College will continue 
a Protestant institution. I think I have 
now gone far enough to show that if you 
want to supply the opportunities of Uni- 
versity education to the whole Irish 
people, some new element must be in- 
troduced. But this is a social as well 
as a religious and national grievance. If 
there be anything in University educa- 
tion, it must give the man who receives 
it some advantages in social life. It was 
only when I began to study the question 
and to collect information on the sub- 
ject, that I perfectly understood the 
unfair advantage which our present 
educational arrangements give to the 
Protestant. In every department of 
life he has an advantage. He has the 
means of education supplied by the 
State which are not open to the Roman 
Catholic. This constitutes a religious 
ascendancy of the very worst kind, be- 
cause it rests upon condemning a large 
proportion of the people to inferiority of 
education. Every Protestant in Ireland 
would perceive the unfairness of that 
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ascendancy, and would wish to give to 
the Roman Catholics the advantages he 
himself possessed. I now come to the 
question itself, and if the House agrees 
with me that 150 Roman Catholics are 
not a fair proportion to receive a Uni- 
versity education, it remains only to 
remedy the evil. That can be done in 
two ways—either by founding a separate 
Roman Catholic University, or by esta- 
blishing a second College in the Dublin 
University, suited to meet the wants and 
the wishes of the Catholic people. I 
myself, Sir, am an advocate for the 
second College. A long time must elapse 
before any new University, however well 
and wisely conducted, could acquire for 
its degrees prestige which belongs to 
those of the elder University. That 
University has many great traditions 
and many proud recollections. The 
names of Grattan, of Burke, of Curran, 
and most of the men whose names have 
become household words in Irish his- 
tory are connected with it. I wish to 
make our Roman Catholic countrymen 
sharers in all these traditions—traditions 
which we have acquired as a national 
University, and in which, therefore, 
they have a right to share. But, in 
introducing this Bill in this shape, per- 
mit me to re-state the position which I 
occupy. I brought in this Bill on my 
own responsibility —a responsibility 
shared only with the Friends who al- 
lowed me to associate their names with 
mine in introducing it. I brought it in 
as a Member of this House, as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of Dublin University. 
I wished for a second College for the 
sake of the University itself—for the 
sake of the Protestants of Ireland—for 
the sake of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land. I preferred this to the establish- 
ment of a separate University. I think 
the great principles on which such a 
Bill ought to be founded are these— 
to give the Roman Catholics a College 
in which they receive education accord- 
ing to their convictions, and it is vain to 
disguise from ourselves that this involves 
the giving to the Roman Catholic Bishops 
as much control as the Catholic people 
of Ireland believe that religion requires 
they should have. Another principle 
would be to place Roman Eatholics 
practically on an equality with Protes- 
tants in endowments, and, as far as pos- 
sible, in the prestige that should belong 
to the degrees they would obtain. But 
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there are other objects also to be kept 
in view. We are not to impair the effi- 
ciency of Trinity College as an institu- 
tion for the education of Protestants. 
We are not to lower the standard of 
University education; nor are we to 
place University education under the 
Government control, which has been 
fatal to every University system over 
which it has thrown its withering 
shadow. Now let me, in the first place, 
advert to the declaration of the Roman 
Catholic Prelates to which I have al- 
ready referred. They each stated what 
they considered requisite for the higher 
education of the country. Iam quotin 
from a Pastoral which they all signed 
in 1871— 


‘* As regards higher education (we repeat the 
words of the resolutions adopted by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Ireland in August, 1869), 
since the Protestants of this country have hada 
Protestant University, with rich endowments, 
for 300 years, and have so still, the Catholic 
people of Ireland equally have a right toa Ca- 
tholic University. But should Her Majesty’s 
Government be unwilling to increase the num- 
ber of Universities in this country, religious 
equality cannot be realized unless the degrees, 
endowments, and other privileges enjoyed by 
our fellow-subjects of a different religion be 
placed within reach of Catholics on terms of 
perfect equality. The injustice of denying to 
us a participation in those advantages, except 
at the cost of principle and conscience, isaggra- 
vated by the consideration that whilst we con- 
tribute our share to the public funds for the 
support of educational institutions from which 
conscience warns us away, we have, moreover, 
to tax ourselves for the education of our chil- 
dren in our own Colleges and Universities. 
Should it please Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, to remove the many grievances to 
which Catholics are subjected by existing Uni- 
versity arrangements, and to establish one na- 
tional University in this Kingdom for examin- 
ing candidates and conferring degrees, the 
Catholic people of Ireland are entitled in justice 
to demand that in such University or annexed 
to it, they shall have one or more Colleges con- 
ducted upon purely Catholic principles, and at 
the same time fully participating in the privi- 
leges enjoyed by other Colleges of whatsoever 
denomination or character; that the University 
honours and emoluments be accessible to Ca- 
tholics equally with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects; that the examinations and all other 
details of University arrangement be free 
from every influence hostile to the religious sen- 
timents of Catholics, and that with this view 
the Catholic element be adequately represented 
upon the Senate or other supreme University 
Body of persons enjoying the confidence of the 
i Bishops, priests, and people of Ire- 
and.” 


I cannot think that those requisitions 
were unreasonable, and they were fol- 
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lowed up by the passage I have already 
quoted, in which the Prelates stated 
their belief that they would all be satis- 
fied by the establishment of a second 
College in the University of Dublin. 
Now, Sir, we have in the City of Dublin 
an institution called the Catholic Union. 
It has been several years in existence. 
The Commissioners of Science and Art 
reported, two or three years ago, that 
£200,000 had been subscribed by the 
Catholic people in support of the insti- 
tution. No doubt, a large proportion of 
this has been expended in the annual 
support of the institution, but a portion 
still remains available in the buildings 
and other property of the institution. 
That institution enjoys the goodwill and 
confidence of the Irish Catholic people. 
It is not easy to convey to Members of 
this Assembly the exact position which 
it occupies in Ireland. I can only say 
that it has among its Professors men of 
the highest eminence in several of the 
walks of science. It has won the re- 
spect of all classes, including the leading 
men of Trinity College, and many inter- 
changes of civility attest the readiness 
on the part of Trinity College to acknow- 
ledge it among the new institutions of 
the country. It is too common to im- 
pute to Roman Catholic education a ten- 
dency to restrain the freedom of thought. 
The Catholic Union has an historical 
and literary society, in which topics— 
as in the kindred institutions of other 
Universities—are freely discussed. It 
has been frequently my lot to be pre- 
sent at the opening meetings of the so- 
ciety, where the President delivered an 
inaugural address; and I believe there 
is no one who has been present on those 
occasions who would not bear me out in 
saying that nowhere has there been dis- 
played more perfect freedom and libera- 
ity of thought and reasoning than in the 
addresses to which we have had the good 
fortune to listen; and I must add, Sir, 
that among the men educated at Catho- 
lic Universities I have found as true 
liberality of thought, as entire an ab- 
sence of sectarianism and bigotry, and a 
tone of thought as free and enlarged as 
I have met with among any class with 
whom I am acquainted. I believe it 
would be the extreme of folly that could 
induce us to disregard the claims of this 
institution, to be accepted as a challenge 
representing Catholic thought and intel- 
lect in the University of Dublin. I 
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therefore, Sir, propose in this Bill to 
offer to the Chiefs in that institution the 
option of a Charter and incorporation as 
a second College in the University of 
Dublin. I do not propose to affiliate 
any other seminary or institution with 
the University. I propose that Trinity 
College and this Catholic College should 
at present constitute the sole members of 
the University, and while the Bill pro- 
vides for new Colleges that may be 
founded in future times, it enacts that all 
those Colleges should be situated within 
a short distance of the centre of Dublin. 
I have, Sir, no wish to discuss the Bill 
which was introduced in 1873 by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. I am quite ready to do 
justice to the liberality of sentiment 
which marked the framing of the Bill. 
I believe that it was dictated by a sin- 
cere desire to do justice to the Irish 
people in this vital matter of University 
education, and I do not stop now to in- 
quire into the causes of its failure. But, 
Sir, I cannot help remarking that I be- 
lieve the attempt to affiliate to the Uni- 
versity in Dublin a number of semi- 
naries in the country was one of the 
causes of the failure, because it was felt 


by every Irishman that this must have 
the effect of lowering the standard of 


University education. That I am not 
speaking this without reason I think I 
can satisfy the House. The opinion of 
the Catholic laity was against that 
scheme. I hope the House will pardon 
me if I refer to an address which was 
presented to myself by a large number 
of the Professors and students and ex- 
students of the Catholic University. In 
that address they pointed out the pre- 
ference which they give to the Bill I 
have framed, because it did not lower 
the standard of University education in 
Ireland. Speaking of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Gladstone’s) Bill, they 
say that it proposed to associate with 
Trinity College, under the Dublin Uni- 
versity, not a great institution, which 
might act as an intellectual centre for 
the Catholics of Ireland, and which 
might afford them some hope of recover- 
ing the reputation which Catholic Ire- 
land once possessed for learning—in- 
stead of giving a centre of Catholic 
thought, it would have tacked on to the 
University of Dublin a number of 
schoolsand seminaries scattered through- 
out the country, amongst which com- 
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pany the Catholic University was ad- 
mitted without one penny of endowment, 
without any one special advantage, with- 
out any one distinguishing characteris- 
tic which could enable it, as the heart of 
the Irish Catholic educational system, to 
diffuse life and vigour throughout the 
membersof that system. And they added, 
that had that Bill passed a central exa- 
mining Board—a weak resemblance of 
the London University—the Catholics of 
Ireland might thenceforth have had 
education ; but University education, in 
the true and high sense of the term, 
they never could have hoped for. And 
they contrast with this the Bill which I 
have introduced, by saying that my pro- 
posal is not to drag the Catholic Uni- 
versity and a great College into an ill- 
assorted union with a number of smaller 
seminaries scattered throughout the 
country—a union which might be able 
to degrade the College to the level of a 
seminary, but which never could ele- 
vate a seminary into the standard of a 
College. I have ventured to quote 
these sentences as indicating what I be- 
lieve to be the general opinion of the 
educated Catholic laity. They desire 
that the standard of University educa- 
tion should be maintained, and that 
whatever be the Collegiate or University 
institution that would give them justice 
in the matter of higher education, it 
should, in its requirements, be upon a 
level with the old established Universi- 
ties of the Kingdom. As to the consti- 
tution and government of the two Col- 
leges, the Catholic University is at pre- 
sent under the control of 12 of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland. I 
propose to preserve that body, under 
the title of Committee ef Founders, and 
almost all the powers which they exer- 
cise. There are to be associated with 
them 12 laymen. The first 12 are to be 
named in the Bill; and in future, vacan- 
cies among those laymen are to be filled 
up alternately by an election by the 
Graduates of the College and of the 
Senate, as the body constituted of the 
12 Bishops and 12 laymen is to be 
termed. This addition of laymen to the 
Council of Bishops has been suggested 
by the Prelates who met myself and 
my Friends in the conference which I 
have already mentioned. In addition 
to these there is to be a Collegiate 
Council, consisting of 12, four to be 
nominated by the Senate, four by the 
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Professors of Dublin University, and 
four by the Graduates. The Graduates 
are to assemble in a separate body, to 
be called the Congregation of Graduates. 
These three bodies—the Senate, com- 
posed as I have described, the Collegiate 
Council, and the Congregation of Gradu- 
ates—constitute the Governing Bodies 
of the Oatholic University. The Pro- 
fessors, who are to hold their office for 
life, or during good behaviour, are to 
be elected in this way—three names 
are to be recommended by the Collegi- 
ate Council, of whom the Senate is to 
choose one. ‘The power of making 
ordinances on certain subjects connected 
with the discipline and arrangements of 
the College is entrusted to the Senate ; 
other matters are to be regulated by 
the Collegiate Council; but no change 
is to be made in any regulation sanc- 
tioned by the Act without the assent of 
the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council 
of Ireland. Those are the outlines of 
the mode in which the new Catholic 
College is to be constituted. It is a 
subject which I think ought to be left 
greatly to the Roman Catholic people 
themselves. I believe that the mode in 


which the government of the College is 
arranged will be found such as will 
meet with their approbation. I do not, 
however, wish to rest this Bill eithor on 
this point or any other point upon a 


perfect agreement on its details. As to 
Trinity College, the management is still 
left in the hands of the Protestant Senior 
Fellows of the Academic Council, elected 
in the same manner as at present, and 
of a Congregation of Graduates substi- 
tuted for Convocation. As, of course, 
in future the Graduates of the other Col- 
lege will become members of the Convoca- 
tion, a Congregation of the Graduates of 
the College is substituted for Oonvoca- 
tion. In the powers that are to be ex- 
ercised over the arrangement of the 
College itself the University of Dublin 
remains as at present, with a Vice Chan- 
cellor elected by Convocation, and with 
the addition of an Academic or Univer- 
sity Council—seven to he selected by 
the Governing Body of each College, 
two more by the Graduates of Trinity 
College, and two by those of the new 
College. These, with the Chancellor and 
Vice Chancellor, constitute the Academic 
Council ; and to the Council is largely 
entrusted the ordinary management of 
University examinations and other mat- 
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ters relating to the daily life, I may say, 
of the University. Statutes of the Uni- 
versity can only be made with the assent 
of the Academic Council and of Convo- 
cation, and no statute can be made unless 
it has obtained the assent both of the Pro- 
testant Senior Fellows of Trinity College 
and of the Senate of the Catholic College. 
Now, as to the modeof obtaining degrees. 
Degreesare to be conferred, as at present, 
by the Convocation of the University. 
The degree of B.A. is to be obtained 
by residence in either of the Colleges, 
and attending lectures, and complying 
with such other regulations as each Col- 
lege may make. Each candidate must 
go through two University examinations, 
one at the end of two years, and the 
other when he offers himself as candi- 
date for his degree. These University 
examinations are to be conducted by a 
Board of Examiners appointed by the 
Academic Council, and in the Bill itself 
the course to be used at these examina- 
tions is prescribed. It may seem an 
unusual thing to include in the Bill the 
University course examination which 
shall qualify a person for a degree; but 
there are reasons which make it expedi- 
ent to do so when you are combining 
two different Colleges ; and, perhaps, it 
will surprise some of you to be told 
that in the course there is to be found 
provision for examination both in history 
and moral philosophy. As to the quali- 
fication of the common degrees, I will: 
not detain the House by pointing out 
the subjects which by the Bill are made 
necessary for passing the University 
examinations, and also prescribed as 
subjects to be taught in the Colleges ; 
but I venture to say that if anyone will 
take the trouble of looking over the 
Schedule to the Bill he will admit that 
the course of study prescribed for the 
students is such as in no degree to lower 
the standard of University education in 
Ireland, and is in liberality and complete- 
ness equal to the requirements of any 
University ia the United Kingdom. The 
Bill leaves to the University of Dublin 
all the powers it now possesses of grant- 
ing degrees, with the exception of De- 
grees in Divinity, but it authorizes each 
College to grant a diploma conferring 
the title of D.D.—a diploma, however, 
which confers no University right. I 
ought to have mentioned that there is a 
provision that the Council of Bishops 
may appoint in the Catholic College 
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Professors of Divinity ; but there is also 
a provision that none of the revenues 
conferred upon the College by the Act 
shall be applied to payment of such 
Professors, and to prevent that same 
thing being done indirectly there is a 
provision that no theological Professor 
shall hold any other office or Professor- 
ship in the College. A provision has 
been introduced this year into the Bill 
that the Vice Chancellor, instead of 
being appointed at the absolute discre- 
tion of the Chancellor, shall be selected 
from three names to be furnished to him 
alternately by each College, the Vice 
Chancellorship to be held for a period 
of three years. With respect, however, 
to the obtaining of degrees, I ask the 
particular attention of the House to a 
provision to which I attach the greatest 
value. The House will permit me fully 
to explain this. It always has been the 
habit of the University of Dublin to 
allow persons to obtain admission into 
the University of Dublin — to allow 
persons to obtain degrees by attending 
certain examinations in the year, with- 
out residence, and without attending 
lectures. I propose to continue this. 
Recently, students have been admit- 
ted into the English Universities with- 
out entering any College; and I 
propose to adopt this plan in the Irish 
University, so that any student who 
does not desire to enter either of the 
Colleges may matriculate as a mem- 
ber of the University, without residence 
or attendance on lectures at either Col- 
lege. By these means any person who 
acquires the requisite knowledge may 
obtain his degree, receiving his educa- 
tion in any place he thinks fit, or 
educating himself, the only requisite 
being that he will prove that he is 
following the University course by re- 
gular attendance at examinations; and 
that in addition to this he shall be 
able to pass two University examina- 
tions to which persons receiving their 
education in the two Colleges are sub- 
jected. This is obviously but the intro- 
duction of a new element of competition 
in the two Colleges; and, unless the 
education afforded by the two Colleges 
is such as to make it worth the while of 
the student to undergo the expense.and 
inconvenience of Collegiate residence, it 
is obvious that many, at all events, will 
avail themselves of the privilege of dis- 
pensing with it, and also persons who 
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from any motive may have an objection 
to enter either of the Colleges will find 
the means of obtaining a degree, and 
also admission to compete for all the 
emoluments and honours of the Univer- 
sity without joining either College. Con- 
sequences will, no doubt, follow from 
this upon which I do not wish at pre- 
sent to detain the House, and it is pos- 
sible that in a few years Halls may be 
founded in Dublin in which students be- 
longing to some particular denomina- 
tions may find a home in the City of 
Dublin, and take their degree in the 
University ; and I may add that there is 
a provision in the Bill that any student 
who shall matriculate in the University 
may avail himself at a small charge of 
the lectures given in any College. Having 
thus briefly sketched the constitution of 
the Colleges and of the University, I 
will now ask the attention of the House 
to the endowments which I propose for 
them. Trinity College is already en- 
dowed, as I have stated, with £43,000 
a-year. In the Bill of 1873 it was pro- 
posed that Trinity College should con- 
tribute in money a sum of £12,000 
a-year to maintain the University. Ido 
not purpose to impose any pecuniary 
contribution upon Trinity College; but 
I do purpose that that Body shall con- 
tribute to the University something that 
will be much more valuable than money. 
There are now 70 Scholarships in Trinity 
College, which, with rooms and free 
commons and the small stipend, are 
worth about £50 a-year each. These, 
of course, can now only be obtained by 
students in Trinity College. They are 
sought after with an eagerness dispro- 
portionate to their money value. The 
Scholarship Roll contains the names of 
many Irishmen, from Edmund Burke 
downwards, who have been illustrious in 
former times. The Bill proposes that 
these Scholarships shall be thrown open 
to all students of the University. If one 
is obtained by a student who is not a 
member of Trinity College, he has the 
chance either of becoming a member of 
the College, or of receiving from the 
College an annual sum equivalent to the 
worth of the Scholarship. It will be to 
him a grant of £50 a-year for five years 
during which the Scholarship can be 
held, and it is proposed that it shall 
carry with it the privilege of voting for 
the Representatives of the University— 
a puivilage reserved in the Reform Bill, 
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even for Undergraduate scholars, and 
which attaches a peculiar value to the 
obtaining of the honour. Again, the 
number of Fellows in Trinity College is 
now excessive. I propose that 10 of 
these Fellowships shall be converted into 
University Fellowships, and that each 
of these 10 Fellows shall receive from 
Trinity College the same stipend as would 
be paid to him if he were elected a Fel- 
low of the College. That stipend is a 
very small one, and will, of course, not 
include any of the fees for tuitions which 
he may have received as a Fellow of 
College. In addition to this stipend, 
each of the 10 Fellows is entitled to 
receive from the University revenues as 
much as will increase the total income 
to £200 a-year. There are also Pro- 
fessorships which are virtually Univer- 
sityships, although the salaries of the 
Professors are paid out of the revenues 
of Trinity College. I propose that they 
shall still be so paid, but that their 
nomination shall rest with the Univer- 
sity Professors. The Professorships with 
which I propose se to deal are the Royal 
Professorship of Astronomy, with a 
salary of £700 a-year, independent of a 
residence in the University and several 
acres of land; the Regius Professor of 
Law, who has a salary of £500 a-year; 
the Regius Professor of Physic and 
Surgery; and last, but not least, of 
Music. These five Professorships will 
continue on the College revenues—a 
charge of more than £2,000 a-year on 
the transfer of the Fellowships. There 
is another annual contribution of £1,000 
a-year, and the surrender of the 70 
Foundation Scholarships, taking each of 
them at £60 a-year, will be a money 
contribution of £4,200 a-year, impo- 
sing on the revenues of Trinity 
College an annual charge of £8,000. 

In addition to this there are 14 student- 

ships, of £100 a-year each, recently 

founded by the Board. I propose that 

these shall be open to all students of the 

University, making a further contribu- 

tion of about £1,000 a-year. So that in 

all, Trinity College will bestow upon the 

University places maintained out of its 

own revenues of the value of about 

£9,000 a-year. The Bill of 1873 re- 

quired them to contribute in money an 

annual sum of £12,000, which I believe 

will not have been of the same value to 

the University as the places which under 
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there are a number of small prizes and 
medals which I propose to w open 
to all students in the University. They 
are small in amount, but of great value 
in associating the University in its re- 
modelled form with the traditions of the 
ast, because thus the Bill gives to the 
niversity an interest in the Library, 
including a magnificent collection of 
ancient Irish manuscripts, all of which 
are now the exclusive property of 
Trinity College. To provide for en- 
dowment of the University as dis- 
tinguished from either of the Colleges, 
the Bill proposes that there shall be 15 
University Fellowships, held for life, 
and endowed each with £100 a-year; 
and the Bill also provides that there 
shall be given away every year two 
exhibitions of £100 a-year, tenable for 
five years. There are also exhibitions 
attached to some of the endowed schools 
which I propose to throw open for com- 
petition among all the students of the 
University, instead of their being limited, 
as they are, to pupils from those schools. 
I propose, therefore, that there shall be 
given away the following prizes and 
Fellowships, open to all its graduates :— 
25 Fellowships, worth £200 a-year, and 
10 exhibitions, worth £100 a-year; to 
Undergraduates—70 Scholarships, worth 
£60, and 30 exhibitions varying from 
£50 to £20 a-year. The Undergraduate 
Scholarships and Exhibitions will bepro- 
vided out of funds independent of the 
University, and half of the expense of 
10 Fellowships will be borne by Trinity 
College. So that the charge upon the 
University will be 15 Fellowships at 
£200 a-year each, half of the Fellow- 
ships at £100 a-year each, and 10 Exhi- 
bitions at £100 a-year each. All these 
together will make an annual charge on 
the University revenues of £5,000; but, 
in addition to these, I propose to place 
at the disposal of the University autho- 
rities 50 Exhibitions of £20 a-year each, 
tenable for three years, to be given to 
young men who may be desirous of 
fitting themselves for the University, 
and who may require pecuniary assist- 
ance in their studies. This will adda 
charge of £3,000, making thetotal charge 
£8,000, to be expended in the manner I 
have mentioned. I do not think anyone 
will say that I ask too much for these 
purposes. In proposing that the Irish 
Church Commissioners shall provide out 





this Bill they will bestow. In addition, 


of their surplus a sum of £300,000, bear- 
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ing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, if 
it continues to produce the same amount 
of income after providing for these Fel- 
lowships and prizes and the pensions in 
aid of poor students, the University will 
have a sum of £4,000 a-year at its dis- 
posal for all other purposes under cer- 
tain restrictions which I need not now 
particularize. I propose to leave this 
sum at the disposal of the Academic 
Council, with, however, a provision that 
none of it shall be applied in any way 
except providing for the ordinary expen- 
diture of the University, except by a vote 
in which two-thirds of the Council concur. 
For the endowment of the new College 
I propose that as soon as the Charter is 
accepted, the sum of £30,000 shall be 
handed over to the College to provide 
suitable buildings. It is desirable 
that the Irish people shall manifest 
their continued interest in the main- 
tenance of a Catholic University institu- 
tion, and I therefore propose that before 
any other sum is handed over, the trus- 
tees of the Roman Catholic College shall 
be able to place at the disposal of its 
authorities a sum of £30,000. The House 
will remember that nearly £200,000 has 
been already subscribed. The £30,000 
will, therefore, make up £220,000 sup- 
plied by the contributions of the Roman 
Catholic people. Upon this being done, 
the Bill proposes that double the sum 
shall be handed over out of the Church 
surplus to form a permanent endowment 
of the new Roman Catholic College. 
That will make the charge on the Church 
surplus in all amount to £800,000— 
namely, £30,000 for buildings, £440,000 
for endowment of the new Roman Ca- 
tholic College, and £300,000 in endow- 
ment of the University, together with 
a grant of £30,000 for University 
buildings. I have now stated to the 
House the outline of the Bill, omit- 
ting, of course, minute details which 
would have wearied the House without 
enabling them better to understand the 
proposal. The main principle of the 
proposal is the establishment of a second 
College in the University of Dublin, 
making the second College of such a 
character as to provide education for the 
Roman Catholic people in accordance 
with their convictions and their faith, 
and also to offer to every Irishman the 
power of obtaining a degree without 
being obliged to submit himself to any 
peculiar instruction. The latter point is 
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secured by the provision which I have 
pointed out of admitting persons to de- 
grees who matriculate in the Univer- 
sity without entering either College. 
Both Colleges I make, as far as possible, 
independent and self-governing. I give 
to each of them the equal share in the 
management of the University ; but leave 
to each College the power of making 
such regulations as the College itself may 
think expedient to advance within its 
own walls the interests of science or 
of education, and to leave them perfectly 
free. In this I propose that the Act 
prohibiting the requirement of the reli- 
gious qualifications shall no longer apply 
to the Colleges, although it is retained 
in full force as to the University. As to 
the regulations of the Catholic College, 
that is a matter which we ought to leave 
almost entirely to the Roman Catholic 
people themselves. As to the relations 
which unite the two Colleges, they are 
of course a matter open to consideration, 
and upon which it may be found possible, 
and even advantageous, to modify some 
of the proposals I have made. All I ask 
the House now to do in reading the Bill 
a second time is to affirm the principle 
of the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
College in the University of Dublin, with- 
out pledging itself to any of the particu- 
lar details by which the measure is pro- 
posed to be carried out. The proposal 
of the Roman Catholic College is not 
new. Up to the year 1793 Roman 
Catholics were not admissible into Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. They were ex- 
cluded, first, by the statutes of the Col- 
lege ; and, secondly, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which prohibited them from taking 
degrees. In that year the statutes of the 
College were modified by Royal autho- 
rity, so as to dispense in the case of 
Roman Catholics with any observances 
which would interfere with their reli- 
gion; and in the same year the Irish 
Parliament repealed the Act which ex- 
cluded them from degrees. I will ask 
the House to remember that this was 
done by the exclusively Protestant Par- 
liament of Ireland, long before Dissen- 
ters of any kind were admitted to de- 
grees in either of the English Universi- 
ties, or even to matriculate at Oxford. 
But the Irish Parliament went further, 
and they enacted that a second College 
might be instituted in which Roman 
Catholics could hold Fellowships, pro- 
vided that it was not exclusively for 
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Roman Catholics, and that it was a 
member of the University of Dublin. I 
have not the slightest doubt that, had 
the Irish Parliament continued its exist- 
ence this liberal measure would have 
been carried out, and a second College 
in such a form as would then have satis- 
fied the Roman Catholics would have 
been endowed out of the revenues of Ire- 
land, and it is strange that now, after 
the lapse of 84 years, I have still to ask 
of the British Parliament to carry out 
the act of justice and liberality which 
the Protestant Parliament of Ireland 
had contemplated. In 1865 the hon. 
Member for Tralee (the O'Donoghue) 
revived the question, and a correspond- 
ence ensued between Sir George Grey 
and the Roman Catholic Bishops, which 
came to nothing. In 1868, Lord Mayo 
entered into negotiations with the Roman 
Catholic Prelates on the subject of char- 
tering a Roman Catholic University, but 
it ended in no result. In 186i, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said 
that the evil arising out of the existing 
system of Irish education was so great 
that some way or another must be found 
for putting an end to it ; two generations 
of youths have passed into the world 
during the interval, and all this time the 
British Parliament have been hesitating 
to deal with the matter. Two genera- 
tions have gone into the battle of life 
bereft of the advantages of Catholic Uni- 
versity education, to which they were 
entitled. Is it not time for Parliament 
to settle the matter? A spirit of con- 
ciliation has been manifested by the 
Irish Catholic Prelates and clergy on 
the subject, as I have shown by the Pas- 
torals I have quoted. Will not Parlia- 
ment meet them in the same spirit of 
conciliation? I appeal to them to do so, 
and to banish from their minds the fatal 
defect which has been the blemish of 
so many measures for Ireland — that 
thought, which they may endeavour to 
conceal even from themselves, but which 
nevertheless prevails—that they may 
use their legislative measures to alter 
the religious convictions of the Irish 
people. I assure the House that if these 
religious convictions are to be altered, it 
will not be by a University Bill. I ap- 
peal to all parties in the House to do 
justice in this question. I appeal to 
those who are pledged to support reli- 
gious education, and I tell them that 
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they cannot have it in Ireland, unless 
they give it alike to Protestant and 
Catholic. They have appealed to Irish 
Members to support them with regard 
to religious education in England. Let 
them give it to Ireland also, and Irish 
Members will support them. I will ap- 
peal also to another Party in the House 
—to a Party which has laid Ireland under 
great obligations in other matters—the 
party which is in favour of secular edu- 
cation. I appeal to them, although I 
know their views and mine are not alike 
on that one question, because we have 
worked together in many others. My 
views are in favour of religious educa- 
tion, and I believe that the man who is 
trained only in intellectual qualities, and 
whose moral faculties are left untrained, 
is half educated. Let me appeal to those 
who stand by us on almost every Irish 
question, and for their support all Ire- 
land is grateful. I appeal to them on 
their own principles, and I ask them 
who is to be the judge in this matter ? 
Is it not the father of a child who is to 
judge whether he should send his child to 
a religious school or to one from which 
that element is excluded? Isit not right 
to give him the right to judge? Aslong 
as they continue to be in favour of reli- 
gious education, I ask them to allow 
Catholics to have their own opinion and 
the right to educate their own children 
in their own faith. I thank the House 
for having listened to me so long. This 
is the question of all other Irish ques- 
tions upon which I feel deeply and 
earnestly. I entreat all parties in this 
House not to allow any exasperation 
which they may entertain against any 
individual Irishman to interfere with 
their desire to do justice to a nation. I 
believe a great grievance is committed 
upon our Catholic countrymen while the 
House denies them the right to educa- 
tion which was given me in my young 
days and in my University days; and I 
ask them in the name of justice to throw 
away every other consideration and to 
extend to the people of Ireland this great 
blessing—a blessing which is above all 
others that they can bestow—of an edu- 
cation that will raise them and elevate 
them in the ranks of nations. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —( Mr. Butt.) 
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Mr. PLUNKET moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. It was obvious, from the 
hon. and learned Member’s speech, that 
he could hardly mean seriously to press 
this particular measure upon the House, 
and that he had used it rather as an op- 
portunity for raising a discussion upon 
the general question. He had felt, and 
he believed the House must have felt 
sympathy for ‘he hon. and learned 
Member in the cifficulties of his task, 
and admiration for the extraordinary 
skill of advocacy he had shown. Any- 
one might have felt that, even though 
they had not read the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Plunket), having carefully studied it 
must confess his surprise at the elaborate 
ingenuity with which, both in the pre- 
paration of the measure — containing 
some 122 clauses—and also in the speech 
by which its author had introduced it 
that day to the House, he had endea- 
voured to reconcile propositions which 
were, in principle and practice, irrecon- 
cilable. He (Mr. Plunket) must pro- 
ceed to dispel this illusion, and very 
briefly to point out only a few of the 
startling and impossible proposals con- 
tained in the Bill. He had given Notice 
of opposition to the Bill with the sanc- 
tion of the Governing Body of the Uni- 
versity of which he had the honour to 
be one of the Representatives. If the 
Bill had only professed to charter and 
endow a wholly separate College or 
University, whatever he might as an 
individual Member of the House have 
thought of such a proposal, he would, on 
behalf of the existing University, have 
had comparatively little right to inter- 
fere. But this Bill directly invaded 
Trinity College, and sought to reverse its 
policy and revolutionize its system, and 
if it became law, must impair seriously 
its efficiency, and might ultimately de- 
stroy the ancient University of Dublin. 
Such was the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend ; but in his speech he had, in a 
very self-sacrificing manner, thrown over 
the result of his own labour and spoken 
only generally{upon the question at large. 
What did his hon. and learned Friend 
propose to do? He proposed the granting 
of a Charter to the new College, and 
that the Charter should be given to 
those who were to be called the Com- 
mittee of Founders, who were now in 

ossession of considerable funds. [Mr. 
utr dissented.] Well, but the ques- 
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tion as to the authority and influence of 
the Committee of Founders in the new 
Corporation gave rise to a point of es- 
pecial difficulty. That Committee was to 
consistofthe Roman Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland. To these Pre- 
lates was to be confided the control and 
management of such University educa- 
tion as they thought fit for their flocks. 
Such was the College that was to be 
affiliated, and on equal terms, with 
Trinity College; such was the Com- 
mittee of Founders—Prelates of whom 
he desired to speak with respect, but 
who were to have—would the House 
believe it?—the power of vetoing any 
proposal that might be made as to the 
course of studies in the future Uni- 
versity of Dublin! The proposed new 
College might be the best in the world 
from his hon. and learned Friend’s 
point of view; but it was not one 
which could be introduced into the 
University of Dublin to work side by 
side with old Trinity College. His hon. 
and learned Friend had made changes 
in his Bill of last year; but as far as 
the popular element was concerned it 
lost considerably by the change. It was 
clear that the Committee of Founders 
—the 12 Prelates of whom he had 
spoken—would, if not at the outset, 
certainly eventually, have the control of 
everything connected with the education 
to be conferred by the University. True 
it was that to the Senate which this 
Bill proposed to create would be en- 
trusted an overwhelming influence in 
every department of the new institution. 
But of whom was this Senate to be com- 
posed ?—of 24 persons ; and of these 24, 
12 were permanently and ex-officio to be 
the Committee of Founders, whilst the 
other 12—the other half—should have 
been nominated in a Schedule which was 
still a blank Schedule to this Bill! 
Whoever they turned out to be, on the 
occurrence of the first vacancy in their 
number, the new member was to be 
chosen by the Congregation of Graduates; 
but on the occurrence of the second 
and every alternate vacancy, the election 
was to be made by the Senate—that was 
to say, by the 23 members of the Senate 
whose seats were not vacant—in other 
words, by the 12 ecclesiastical ex-officio 
members, as against 11 of the other half 
of the body. Thus in the course of a few 
years the Committee of Founders would 
constitute a permanent majority of about 
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three-fourths of the Senate, and, in 
fact, absorb all the influence and func- 
tions of the Senate. The body, there- 
fore, which was to control the new Col- 
lege was to be mainly composed of, or 
to be nominated by, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. 
Now, what would be the effect of in- 
troducing the new College into the 
University of Dublin under the condi- 
tions proposed by his hon. and learned 
Friend? It was not an ordinary case 
of a newly founded College being affi- 
liated with Oxford or Cambridge. The 
proposal was to take a small College 
and connect it with a great one, on 
terms of complete equality, in the go- 
vernment of the University and all its 
studies. He did not desire to speak 
of the small College at all disrespect- 
fully; he knew that amongst its Pro- 
fessors were men of eminence, and 
that it had an excellent school of medi- 
cine connected with it. He did not, 
therefore, speak in the least degree dis- 
paragingly of it, but he did say that it 
was simply ridiculous to compare it with 
Trinity College. How could the one be 
associated with the other on terms of 
equality? The Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates would consider, in the first place, 
what, in their opinion, was necessary 
for the protection of the faith and 
morals of their flocks, and by that 
rule they would direct the course of 
education. On the other hand, the 
University of Dublin did not shrink 
from investigation in any department of 
Science. Which section, then, was to 
have the control? It was not a ques- 
tion of introducing a non-sectarian Col- 
lege—a proposal which might be re- 
sisted on the ground of expediency— 
but here was a question of principle, 
and one which, in his opinion, involved 
a strict limitation of the higher educa- 
tion of the youth of Ireland. There was 
no probability that the new University 
Council would be able to agree about 
the Fellowships to be created, the course 
of studies to be pursued, and the various 
other subjects which they would be 
immediately called upon to discuss. But, 
apart from that consideration, the con- 
trol which the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church were to 
be allowed to exercise over the course 
of studies in the University was, in his 
opinion, sufficient to condemn the Bill. 
Two theories of education had prevailed 
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in Ireland during the last quarter of a 
century. One was in favour of mixed 
education, and the other in favour of 
sectarian education. These two principles 
were necessarily opposed to each other, 
and if brought together they must pro- 
duce estrangements running through 
all classes. Rather than that they should 
thus be brought together it woull—if 
the necessity for a new policy should 
ever be conceded on this question—be 
far better to establish a separate Uni- 
versity. So far as he could see, the 
necessary effect of the Bill would be to 
condemn the University to an inter- 
necine feud. The authorities of Trinity 
College would be most eager to do all 
they could to promote the resort of 
Catholic students to that institution con- 
sistently with the principles on which it 
was now constituted. He might add, 
in conclusion, that he believed the figures 
of the hon. and learned Member, as to 
the number of Roman Catholic students 
in Trinity College, were not altogether 
correct. He was informed the average 
number from 1872 to 1876 was 122. If 
the hon. and learned Member went to 
a division he hoped the House would 
reject the Bill by a decisive majority. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. David Plunket.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. LOWE said, that ever since he 
took part in the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the disestablishment 
of Maynooth, he felt strongly that this 
country lay under a heavy debt to Ire- 
land, which ought to be paid in one way 
or the other. They had withdrawn from 
that country a large sum of money, 
which, although they might object to 
the way in which it was expended, was 
nevertheless expended for public pur- 
poses. That being so, he felt then a 
great deal of anxiety, and the same 
feeling influenced him now as to how 
they might repair the injury which they 
then inflicted upon Ireland. The late 
Government attempted to do so in the 
University Bill of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich ; but as they 
had failed in that attempt, it was not 
likely that the experiment would be re- 
newed. It was, therefore, with much 
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interest he had taken up the Bill of the 
hon, and learned Member for Limerick, 
whose great knowledge, practised in- 
genuity, and influence in Ireland, might 
have been expected to solve the ques- 
tion ; but he felt bound to confess to a 
feeling of disappointment. Of the rea- 
sons which might be cited for this one 
appeared to him all-sufficing. The hon. 
and learned Member seemed to think 
that, after the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church and the withdrawal of the 
Maynooth Grant, the House of Com- 
mons, representing the constituencies it 
did, could be induced to devote a sum of 
no less than £440,000, and probably a 
good deal more afterwards, towards the 
foundation of a strictly Roman Catholic 
College. The thing was simply impos- 
sible, and therefore he would not argue 
whether it was wise or right or expe- 
dient, to accept this Bill. There was no 
power, he believed, to induce the con- 
stituencies of this country to consent to 
such a denominational grant for any 
purpose whatever. At all events, if they 
ever felt disposed to break the rule, it 
would certainly not be in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The thing 
was so manifestly impossible, that but 
for the hon. and learned Member’s evi- 
dent sincerity, he could hardly have be- 
lieved the Bill to have been brought 
forward seriously. The problem before 
them was how they could do something 
to promote education in Ireland and 
give it an impulse, and he thought it 
would be wrong to grudge a considerable 
sum for that purpose, provided they 
could hope to attain the end they had in 
view. He had always held that the 
question of education was just as much 
a question of abstract science and as 
capable of demonstration as any other 
branch of political economy. It appeared 
to him that when people wanted to do 
something for education, they always 
began at the wrong end—namely,° by 
endowing teachers. But providing teach- 
ers did not at all make it follow that 
people would go and be taught by them ; 
and, further, so far from the giving of 
handsome salaries to persons who were 
to teach, whether they taught well or 
not, promoting education, that was the 
way to put education to sleep. There- 
fore, what should be done was to work 
on the minds of the parents and of the 
young who were to be taught by givin 

them some motive beyond what they had 
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already to induce them to seek education. 
And when that had been done the pro- 
blem had been solved, because persons 
were sure to spring up who would supply 
the article that was wanted, and supply 
it well. When the Indian Civil Service 
and the Civil Service of this country 
were thrown open to the competition of 
the best-educated persons who wished to 
enter them, it was never supposed that 
by that they were doing anything for 
education beyond picking out the best 
young men for the Services. But 
its effect on education had been very 
great indeed. That system of competi- 
tion had re-acted on teaching in the 
most extraordinary manner, raising up a 
class of men who, without any endow- 
ment whatever, were able to teach what 
people wanted in the best way. These 
men were accumulating wealth, and he 
had heard of a ‘‘crammer,’’ as he was 
called, who was making £11,000 a-year, 
which was much more than was ever 
made by a Professor at a University. 
Where did that come from? Why, the 
teacher was really endowed by means of 
the prizes which were given to the pupils 
—the money passed through the pupil 
into the hands of the teacher. If there- 
fore they would hold out to the youth of 
Ireland handsome rewards for proficiency 
in knowledge of any kind that they 
chose to prescribe, they might trust to 
the efficacy of that process for calling 
into existence a system of education 
which would have the advantage over 
all other systems that could be framed 
of being spontaneous, and not being 
under the control of the Government, it 
would be free from all those heart- 
burnings which made the problem of 
education in Ireland, as long as it was 
provided by the State, an absolute im- 
possibility. He suggested whether it 
would not be better at once to give up 
these unpractical notions with regard to 
providing money for the foundation of 
an educational institution in Ireland or 
elsewhere. Ifthey were to take a system 
such as the late Government planned in 
1873, minus the common system of teach- 
ing, to which it was then found impos- 
sible to give effect, would not that be a 
very considerable improvement on the 
present state of things? If they had an 
Examining Board, by which young men 
could be examined, and if those who 
passed with distinction could be provided 
with Scholarships or salaries adequate 
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to enable them to defray the expenses of 
education wherever they choose to seek 
it, and if they underwent another ex- 
amination after a certain period corres- 
ponding with that for the Bachelor’s 
degree in our Universities ; and those, 
again, who distinguished themselves re- 
ceived ‘‘idle Fellowships,” as they were 
called, for a certain number of years—- 
if that were done with sufficient liber- 
ality, and those prizes were open to all 
Irishmen, without distinction of creed or 
position, they would have done not all 
that could be wished, but something 
valuable towards stimulating education 
in Ireland without any interference of 
the Government, and without raising any 
of those burning questions of religion and 
of race with which it was impossible 
to deal; while the wants and wishes of 


mankind themselves would, in the way 


he had indicated, call into existence a 
sort of voluntary University to give the 
education which people required. He, 
therefore, threw out for the considera- 
tion of Irish Gentlemen the suggestion 
that pupils who distinguished themselves 
should receive prizes which would make 
it worth while for persons who were com- 
petent to teach to organize themselves 
spontaneously in bodies, and then pupils 
would naturally go where they thought 
they would be best off. Thus they would 
obtain the best teachers who could be 
got, and he had no doubt there would 
be an emulation among them which 
would greatly raise the standard of 
teaching. 

Captain NOLAN said, he thought 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lowe) would not be altogether 
unacceptable if the people of Ireland 
could not get anything else, but they 
would object to it under present con- 
ditions. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed was a Grand National 
Handicap, in which the Catholics, who 
were three-fourths of the people of Ire- 
land, were to be enormously handicap- 
ped by Trinity College and the Queen’s 
Colleges. For the next three-quarters of 
a century the Catholic literary talent in 
Treland would be nowhere under the 
scheme sketched by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, because it would allow Secular- 
ists and Protestants to retain the ad7an- 
tages which they had in the Queen’s 
Colleges and Trinity College, and then 
to compete for open prizes with Ca- 
tholics, who would have no correspond- 
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ing means of being trained for the 
competition. They could not divide the 
people of Ireland into two classes— 
the literary and the land proprietary 
class—because between them an inter- 
mediary line should be drawn, taking 
in those who went to a University, not 
knowing whether in the future they 
would have to work for their own living. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted the 
case of the Indian Civil Service, and 
that he.(Captain Nolan) believed to be 
the most successful instance of competi- 
tive examination. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted an instance of a successful 
teacher making £11,000 a-year, and had 
said that successful institutions would 
spring up in Ireland if only sufficient 
time were given. He (Captain Nolan) 
did not know the precise teacher alluded 
to; but about eight or ten years ago he 
did know a teacher who corresponded to 
the description given, and he was said 
to pass one-half of the men for the 
Indian Civil Service. The special pox- 
tion of that education did not take 
long; but he would ask if it would 
be for the benefit of the moral and re- 
ligious training of their sons to send 
them, say for two or three years, to 
join in learning where no religion was 
taught ? That was the scheme proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
that of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Butt). They would endeavour to 
have a College or University for them- 
selves, where the sons of the Roman 
Catholics could obtain the best teaching 
in science and literature with a proper 
amount of care for their morals and 
religion. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket) was that of a man 
who desired nothing beyond the educa- 
tion of the Protestant youth of Ireland, 
the Roman Catholics to submit them- 
selves entirely in this respect to Protes- 
tant control, and, in short, to give up all 
claim to free and equal treatment in 
educational matters. The real difficulty 
of Catholics was in the teaching at Uni- 
versities, and one who took an interest 
in science found that the teaching of 
geology and other branches of science 
was supposed to have an important bear- 
ing on the fundamental teaching of reli- 
gion. It was often not merely a question 
between Catholics and Protestants, but 
there were teachers of science whose ob- 
ject it was to eliminate all religion from 
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Ireland. That was the real foe they had to 
contend against in the future. A young 
man who had got old traditions of reli- 
gion without having studied its contro- 
versial aspects was very likely to be led 
away by a teacher of geology, or natural 
history, or chemistry, who could show 
that these were facts entirely opposed to 
his religious belief. He did not deny 
that there were secularists who were 
moralists in the highest sense and good 
citizens, and who had brought up chil- 
dren to follow in their footsteps. Butit 
was different in the case of a young man 
who had been taught as a child the 
Christian religion ; for if he was left in 
a College without any one to look after 
his religious life he would probably be- 
come immoral, when the reason assigned 
him in childhood for being moral had 
been vanquished. The Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland had been practically rejected 
because there was a belief that if science 
was taught without religion they not 
only destroyed the religion of the young 
men but their capacity for becoming 
good citizens. The only useful purpose 
which the Queen’s Colleges served was 
to teach medical science, in which he 
believed they had been very successful. 
Trinity College, Dublin, to a slight ex- 
tent, was accepted by Catholics. He 
had no complaint to make as to attempts 
being made in Trinity College, Dublin, 
to tamper with the religion of Catholics, 
but he did complain that so small a 
number of Catholics went there. It ap- 
peared that, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, 30 times as many Protestants as 
Catholics received a high education in 
Ireland. Was that because Catholics 
did not like a University education ? 
Not at all. In the classical schools in 
Ireland there were about 5,000 Catholic 
pupils and about 5,000 Protestant pupils. 
The reason of the great difference be- 
tween the number of Protestant Univer- 
sity students and that of Catholic Uni- 
versity students was that there were 
endowments for Protestants and no en- 
dowments for Catholics. Private enter- 
prize could establish secondary schools 
for the children of wealthy parents; but 
there had been no instance, even in 
England, of private enterprize being 
able to provide University education. 
It was not fair, therefore, to expect that 
this should be done by the poorest part 
of the population of the Kingdom, and 
that was the reason why State assistance 
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was asked for. They did not wish to 
put any taxation upon the State for the 
purpose, and the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick did not 
ask for any such contribution; but there 
was asum of £5,000,000 due to Ireland 
from the old Established Church, which 
was originally Catholic, and they asked 
for 10 per cent of that to be devoted to 
Catholic University education. It would 
be an advantage to the Empire to have 
its intellectual wealth increased by the 
extension of a University education to a 
large class who up to the present time 
had not been highly educated. He ac- 
knowledged that the Protestants in Ire- 
land were wealthier than the Catholics, 
but it was absurd to suppose that they 
were 30 times as rich. The reason of 
the enormous disparity between the 
number of the Protestants and that of 
the Catholics who received a good Uni- 
versity education was very simple: the 
people of Ireland did not wish their 
children to lose their faith and morals 
by being in an indifferent and secular 
University. At present the Catholics de- 
clined to avail themselves of the Queen’s 
Colleges because they were purely se- 
cular, and for the same reason they 
could not fully avail themselves of the 
advantages of Trinity College, because 
for Roman Catholics it was very nearly 
secular. The result was that a Catholic 
had no choice except to go to a tho- 
roughly secular College or to one which 
for him was very largely secular, or to 
dispense with the University education 
altogether. He believed that if we 
founded a College which would receive 
the support of the whole Catholic clergy 
and of the Catholic laity it would draw 
in a large number of the Catholic popula- 
tion. This Bill would still allow the Pro- 
testants to mix with Catholics, and would 
place them in a fair position with regard 
to each other. It was said that it was 
good for the Catholics to mix with the 
Protestants, but under the existing sys- 
tem only one-thirtieth of the Catholics 
had an opportunity to mix with the 
Protestants. The principle of mixed 
education, therefore, came to this—that 
to enable a few Catholic students to mix 
with the Protestants the large proportion 
of Catholics were excluded from educa- 
tion. He believed that the opposition 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Mr. Lowe) proceeded 
from two reasons—fitst, his theory of an 
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Examining Board; and, secondly, to a 
certain soreness which existed on the 
front Opposition Bench in consequence 
of their defeat upon the question of Irish 
University Education in 1873. He 
(Captain Nolan) and those who thought 
with him were in favour of perfect free- 
dom of education; but what they con- 
tended for was that without endowments 
it was impossible to have University 
education. It was only by establishing 
a Catholic University that a fair share 
of education could be secured for the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. In these 
circumstances, he should support the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Tur O’ DONOGHUE: Sir, in the few 
words that I have to say Ishall go straight 
to what I conceive to be the point of the 
subject we are now conducting. The 
Bill of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the city of Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) seeks to place the advantages of 
University education within the reach 
of the Catholics of Ireland. With this 
object he proposes that the Queen may 
be graciously pleased to charter, and 
the State adequately to endow, a College 
under the direct control and constant 
supervision of the authorities of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. This is, 
shortly, the aim and scope of the Bill of 
my hon. and learned Friend. I imagine 
that if there is anyone ignorant of the 
history of the connection of England and 
Treland that he would at once ask, in the 
first place, Is it possible that the Irish 
Catholics do not enjoy the benefits of 
University education ; and, in the next, 
that he would inquire however this come 
to pass. Sir, as a Catholic, I will tell 
him that it is perfectly true that the 
Irish Catholics do not enjoy the benefits 
of University education, because the 
State persistently refused to recognize 
an educational body in Ireland, essen- 
tially Catholic in its constitution. It 
was owing to the adoption of this policy 
that the hostility of the people of Ire- 
land has been excited to the different 
measures dealing with the subject which 
have been introduced into Parliament. 
All those measures have indicated an 
intention to weaken the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy over the people; | 
but it will be for the Government and 
for Parliament to see that the enemy of 
revelation and of faith is not allowed to 
enter into the minds of youth under the | 
guise of learning. I believe that the 
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Bill of my hon. and learned Friend pro- 
poses to recognize this claim, but it also 
proposes to give it the official recogni- 
tion—the legal stamp—the absence of 
which has hitherto proved a grievous im- 
pediment to the progress of University 
education; and, believing this to be the 
case, I am able to give the Bill of my 
hon. and learned Friend my most earnest 
support, without fear of being contra- 
dicted by anyone who has the slightest 
title to speak. I lay down the proposi- 
tion that the Catholics cannot conscien- 
tiously promote any system of education, 


| and, least of all, any system of Univer- 


sity education that is not under the 
direct control and constant supervision 
of the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Catholic Church. There have been two 
courses open to the State to follow—one 
plainly indicated by the spirit of justice 
and toleration, which, if it had not its 
source in the true spirit of justice, might 
have sprung, one would have thought, 
from habits of long association; the 
other course pointed out by the spirit of 
sectarian and national antipathy, of in- 
tolerance rendered more intolerable by 
the arrogant pretence that it was the in- 
tolerance of truth, of virtue, of « desire 
to save those whom it cruelly oppressed. 
Unfortunately, in due conformity with 
the perverse disposition of human nature, 
the latter spirit prevailed and prevails, 
and the result has been, and is, the denial 
of University education to the Catholics 
of Ireland. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) introduced his Bill for the 
settlement of the Irish University ques- 
tion I saw at once that it did not meet 
the requirements of the case, inasmuch 
as it did not recognize the rightful posi- 
tion of the Church in the matter. I saw 
with disappointment that it was a trim- 
ming measure, originating, no doubt, in 
a desire to do for us as much as it was 
thought the intolerant spirit of English 
and Scotch Radicalism would permit. 
There was a predisposition to consider 
favourably every proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had disestablished 
the Irish Protestant Church. He had 
practically disendowed it. He had, ina 
certain extent, disbanded it—that is, he 
had rendered it difficult to know when 
or what it was as an aggressive Body. 
His policy had destroyed it by develop- 
ing a curious and insatiable mania of 
internal controversy, which was gradu- 
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ally weaning away that principle of co- 
hesion without which a Church cannot 
exist, and which is quite incompatible 
with the assertion of the right of every 
man to have a religious theory of his 
own. He had also carried a grand 
measure of land reform, and in so doing 
had established principles of incalculable 
value upon which, still, reforms are to 
be built up. But in all this I saw no 
reason why we should accept an inade- 
quate Bill, a bad Bill, a Bill manifestly 
framed, not upon the first principle of 
giving us our rights, but of giving us 
such a modicum of them, and giving us 
that modicum in such a roundabout 
way, as would not irritate by wounding 
the religious susceptibilities of the fre- 
quenters of conventicles and tabernacles 
in England and Scotlaud. In every 
relation of life I felt myself aggrieved 
as a Catholic, as a teacher, and as an 
Irishman, that strangers should assert 
a right, and that right should be recog- 
nized by a Government professing to 
govern Ireland justly—that strangers 
should assert a right to decide the cha- 
racter of the education that I was to 
give my children at the most critical 
moment of their lives. I desire that 
my sons should have the advantage of a 
University course; but as I desire, 
before all things, that they shall be 
Catholics, I wish their University course 
will be under the control and super- 
vision of the authorities of the Church. 
The Dissenters of England and Scot- 
land are kind enough not to object to 
our calling ourselves Catholics; but as 
the Dissenters of England and Scotland 
wish to make Catholics that will reject 
the infallibility of the Pope, that will 
deny the Divine mission of Bishops, 
that all think it fair to talk about priest- 
craft, the Dissenters think the best way 
to do this is to withhold from us a Uni- 
versity system subject to ecclesiastical 
influences. You are always boasting of 
being the friends of civil and religious 
liberty ; but while you are talking and 
bragging in this way, you are inflicting 
on Catholic Ireland disabilities in that 
all important matter of education to 
which she has to submit for conscience 
sake, and which it taxes her patience to 
the utmost to endure. Then, Sir, when 
I saw the right hon. Gentleman lacked 
either the will or the courage to do us 
full justice, I gave his Bill every opposi- 
tion in my power. I opposed it in my 
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place in this House; I opposed it in the 
Lobby ; I opposed it wherever its merits 
were the subject of discussion; and I 
flatter myself I materially assisted to 
throw it out. When some of the Bishops 
wrote to me to know if the Bill could 
not be amended, I answered that it could 
not; that, Sir, at the time I was writing, 
all that was = in it had been sacri- 
ficed to anti-Catholic bigotry. To those 
who counselled expediency I replied that 
the days of half measures were gone; 
that the Representatives of the Catholics 
were here in full force; that we did not 
now owe our position to the force of 
landlords, but to the free votes of the 
people, who were sound to the core on 
this question; and that we should go 
for the full measure of our educational 
rights—that is, for a system of Uni- 
versity education that was thoroughly 
Catholic. I recommended that we should 
seek the alliance of all those who would 
join us in opposing the anti-Christian 
feeling that sought the overthrow of all 
ecclesiastical authority—the spread of 
godless education. Well, Sir, as the 
Bill of my hon. and learned Friend 
does propose to give us a thoroughly 
Catholic system of University education 
—as it is exclusively framed with a view 
to meet the wishes of the fathers and 
mothers of Catholic Ireland, without any 
reference to the religious vagaries of 
those whose interference in the matter 
at all is a most unjustifiable aggression 
upon our most sacred rights—I come to 
its support with all the ardour with 
which I hastened from Ireland to op- 
pose the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich. The 
first Schedule of the Bill contains the 
names of the trustees to be incorpo- 
rated as the Committee of Founders of 
the College. I find the name of the 
Most Eminent and Most Rev. Paul Car- 
dinal Cullen, D.D., Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin; that of the Most 
Rev. Daniel M‘Gettigan, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh; that 
of the Most Rev. Dr. MacHale, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam ; 
that of the Most Rev. Thomas W. 
Croke, D.D., Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. Then follow the 
names of several other Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops. Sir, these names are a 
sufficient guarantee to us that in this 
institution religion and learning will go 
hand-in-hand. There cannot be a doubt 
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about its being essentially ecclesiasti- 
cal and Catholic in its constitution— 
“priestly,” if you will. I anticipate 
hearing, by way of a reproach to our in- 
telligence and our manhood, that we were 
and are to be priest-ridden. I have heard 
this before, but I never notice it, though 
I always regard it as a most offensive 
and gratuitous piece of rudeness. I would 
no more think of explaining and justi- 
fying the sentiments that unite us to 
our priests than I would think of ex- 
plaining and justifying the filial senti- 
ment that binds our families together. 
I say with pride that Ireland is for and 
with her priests; and it is in order that 
she may continue to be for and with 
them that we who are responsible for 
the legislation of our day are resolved 
that she shall have a system of Uni- 
versity education such as that proposed 
in the Bill of my hon. and learned Friend. 
There is one thing, at all events, upon 
which we are agreed—that a University 
education may be very useful for the 
purposes of life. Some hold that a 
man is worth nothing who has not gone 
through a University course; others, 
indeed, hold that it is not every man 
who has the capacity to derive any ex- 
traordinary and exceptional advantages 
from a University course. I have heard 
them maintain that when men of small 
brains ascend into the higher regions 
of study that they become mere think- 
ers—that is, inventors of puzzles for 
themselves and everybody else—and 
that they afterwards infest society in the 
shape of prigs. Some go so far as to 
argue that every man in the community 
should have a University education. 
This, however, seems to me to be going 
much too far. I see nothing derogatory 
to the reputation of our agricultural 
labourers in their confounding the 
science of nature with the very useful 
physics that are to be found in the local 
dispensary; or in their being entirely 
ignorant of the reasons that made vege- 
tarians of the Pythagoreans; or of the 
speculations of certain other philoso- 
phers as to the gyrations of the planets, 
as to what the sun, moon, and stars por- 
tend in various conditions of obscurity 
or vividness; for our complaint is not 
that your anti-Catholic prejudices have 
kept us in complete ignorance of the 
higher branches of knowledge, but that 
your prejudices stay us in the pursuit 
of those higher studies; that we have a 
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right to the advantages you confer upon 
others ; and that you withhold from us 
that official recognition, that legislative 
stamp which confers upon University 
education its value in the estimation of 
society, and enables a man to utilize to 
the very utmost his superior attainments. 
To my mind it is only in the matter of 
University education that we have a 
very substantial and very grievous 
charge to bring against the Government. 
In every essential particular the primary 
schools are Catholic; vast numbers of 
the patrons are priests; the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses are all 
Catholics, who frequent the sacraments, 
who say the Rosary, who teach the Ca- 
techism in an admirable manner, and 
who would, I am confident, rather die 
than by word or deed call in question 
or in any way disparage the articles of 
faith or the practices we reverence and 
love. It is true that we are not permit- 
ted to hang upon the walls of our pri- 
mary schools these emblems of our faith 
we hold dear; but as we know they 
have already been impressed upon the 
foreheads and hearts of the children by a 
mother’s hand and a mother’s words, and 
generally form the sole decoration of the 
peasant’s home, thisis not a point about 
which we deem it necessary to quarrel 
with you. I am convinced there is not 
a parish in the South, Centre, East, or 
West of Ireland where the presence of 
a schoolmaster or mistress who availed 
themselves of their position to circulate 
opinions at variance with Catholic teach- 
ing would be tolerated by the people 
for a week. The schools of the Nuns 
and Christian Brothers are of course all 
that could be desired for the purposes 
of intermediate education. There are 
the diocesan seminaries, and the Col- 
leges throughout the United Kingdom, 
to which the children of the middle 
classes of the gentry—of all those, in 
fact, who can afford to spend somewhat 
largely in education—are exclusively 
sent, and, mark! they are all under 
ecclesiastical management. These latter 
institutions may be said to combine the 
primary and intermediate systems. The 
House, I think, will see in a moment 
that there is nothing irrelevant in my 
directing its attention to the circumstance 
that the primary and intermediate 
schools which the fathers and mothers 
of Catholic Ireland, of all classes, select 
of their own free choice, and to which 
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only they will send their children, are 
under ecclesiastical management.. My 
object is that you should draw the in- 
evitable inference that the fathers and 
mothers of Catholic Ireland desire for 
their sons a University system under 
similar management. It is preposte- 
rous to tell us, because incredible, that 
you think that we wish for a breach at 
the very culminating point of the well 
of knowledge. There is impregnable 
testimony that we wish the education of 
our children to be completed subject to 
the influences under which it began; 
and it is for you to reconcile, if you can, 
with justice, with principles of equality, 
and of the due exercise of our parental 
authority, your withholding from us a 
University system we conscientiously ap- 
prove, in order to force upon us one 
you yourselves prefer. What you are 
doing amounts purely and simply to an 
attempt to supersede us in the manage- 
ment of our children. My hon. and 
learned Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Plunket) not unnaturally 
puts forwards the idea that we ought 
to be satisfied with Trinity College. 
Over and over again we have shown 
that we cannot be satisfied with it, 
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but he still perseveres in his view, as 
if he thought we did not know our own 


minds. But few Catholics avail them- 
selves of Trinity College. Some bodies 
agree in disliking us as Roman Catho- 
lics, and their principal bond of union 
is hostility to ali ecclesiastical authority. 
As those sentiments can have no place 
in the minds of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, I turn with some confidence to 
them, andI can say, speaking for myself 
as a Catholic, that I never shall be found 
amongst the assailants of the honour or 
emoluments of the Episcopal Church of 
England. I also have confidence in the 
great mass of the English people, arising 
from my firm reliance in their love of 
justice and fair-play. I will only ask 
them, now that they can read, to turn to 
history, and learn from their own Pro- 
testant historians — from Hume and 
others—that when the State conferred 
wealth and power upon the Roman 
Catholic Church, that her wealth she 
distributed amongst the poor, that her 
power she used in their defence. I will 
then ask them to close the book, and 
see with their own eyes, if now, when 
she has neither wealth nor riches, when 
her position, fortunately, places her 
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above the suspicion of being actuated 
by selfish considerations, her ministers 
are not as eager to be at the side of the 
poor man in all his struggles and trials 
as in the days of her wealth, and sta- 
tion, and authority? We, on our part, 
are anxious faithfully to discharge all 
the duties of citizenship. I fearlessly 
assert that in all the wide range of Her 
Majesty’s dominions there are no more 
loyal citizens than those proposed to be 
incorporated by this Bill as the Com- 
mittee of Founders of this Catholic 
College; that are loyal to the Throne 
from their profound veneration for the 
great principle of Monarchy; that are 
loyal to your institutions, from their 
convictions that they are better calcu- 
lated than any other to contribute to and 
ensure the happiness of mankind. I 
shall conclude by reading a few words 
delivered from the pulpit of the Catholic 
pro-Cathedral of Dublin on the occasion 
of the celebration of O’Connell’s cen- 
tenary. That audience was completely 
representative of the Catholicity of Ire- 
land. All the Archbishops and Bishops 
were present, together with representa- 
tives from all the municipal and corpo- 
rate bodies and every section of society. 
The preacher said— 

“T beg of you to look at our position as 
Trishmen and as Catholics to-day. As Irishmen 
we all stand on the same platform of the law. 
The masses of our people are being educated 
mostly, it is true, under a State system, which, 
though far from being all that can be desired, 
has in many respects and in various localities 
been eminently useful. The foreign Church has 
been humbled, the rights of the occupiers of 
the soil have to some extent been recognized. 
Other minor advantages have been secured, and 
we are fast working ourselves into that position 
of equality and independence which every sub- 
ject should occupy under the protection of what 
I am not afraid to designate as the best balanced 
Constitution in the world. As Catholics we 
have every reason to be proud.”’ 


These are the words of the Most Rev. 
Thomas W. Croke, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, one of those 
proposed by this Bill to be incorporated 
as one of the Committee of Founders 
of this Catholic College. These words 
are endorsed by the whole of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and yet, Sir, the State refuses 
to commission them to educate the youths 
of Ireland. Why is this? Their loyalty 
you cannot doubt; their virtu2 you do 
not impeach. With the best of you they 
are prepared to enter the lists as scholars. 
Why, then, do you refuse to place them 
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in that position for which they are so 
pre-eminently qualified, and which our 
unqualified trust calls upon you to confer 
upon them? I blush to have to men- 
. tion the reason—it is beeause they are 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic 
Church. This is conduct that sorely tries 
those who advise the Irish people to have 
faith in the Imperial Parliament. When 
challenged on this question I hang my 
head with shame, and have nothing to 
say but that I cannot bring myself to 
believe that from mere prejudice the 
Parliament and people of England will 
persevere in a policy of injustice. I 
shall give my vote for the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Mr. ERRINGTON: Mr. Speaker— 
It is very often said that Irish questions, 
and consequently Irish Members, occupy 
a somewhat undue share of the time and 
attention of the House. I think it is 
important to consider for a moment the 
exact meaning of this; for it must mean 
one of two things. Either it must mean 


that, in the opinion of this House, and 
of the public out-of-doors, there really is 
not at present in connection with Ire- 
land any question of such vital and im- 
mediate importance as to justify us in 


pressing ourselves as we do on the at- 
tention of the House; or else it must 
mean that, no matter how urgent or im- 
portant Irish questions may be, the 
House has neither the time, nor the in- 
clination to devote itseli to them. Now, 
let me at once, for my own part at least, 
entirely repudiate the latter interpreta- 
tion. Ihave not long had the honour of 
a seat in this House; but even a shorter 
time than I have been here would have 
been enough toconvincemethatthe House 
is always ready and willing to consider 
Irish questions in the fairest and most 
friendly manner. It must then be the 
case, that after all that has occurred, 
after all that has been said and done for 
years, in Ireland and in England, in this 
House and out of it, in the public Press, 
and through all the various channels 
by which the feeling of a nation is ex- 
pressed, this country has not yet realized 
the fact, that tho question of Education, 
and especially University Education, is, 
as regards Ireland, one which admits of 
no further delay ; that it cannot continue 
for ever to be bandied about from Party 
to Perty, to be treated year after year 
like some second or third-rate adminis- 
trative measure, a Bankruptey, or a 
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Valuation Bill. But if this is so, if the 
importance of this question is so little 
understood, can we who come here under 
the heavy responsibility of knowing what 
it really is—that it affects not only the 
present and future of our own country, 
but also, and most materially, theinterests 
of England as affected by its relations 
with Ireland—do otherwise than, ful- 
filling the pledges given to our constitu- 
ents, press this question by every means 
in our power (every fair means of course) 
on the attention of the House? and the 
more so when, as I have observed, so 
many of us believe, that it only re- 
quires to be fully known and under- 
stood here, in order to obtain immediate 
redress. Surely no stronger justification 
than this is needed for the way in which 
we have urged—and in which, I say it 
plainly, we must continue to urge—this 
matter until the necessary redress is ob- 
tained. Sir, within the last two months 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, in one of those addresses 
to which his great eloquence and great 
position give a national importance, 
spoke at some length on the condition 
of Ireland; and in a tone rather of sor- 
row than anger alluded to the want of 
appreciation and gratitude we in Ireland 
had shown for the various measures he 
and his Friends had in late years passed 
for our benefit. I merely mention this 
as one of the few points on which it is a 
pleasure to me to differ from, and even 
to contradict, the right hon. Gentleman. 
I can assure him he is quite mistaken in 
thinking that his measures of redress 
have not been most gratefully appre- 
ciated in Ireland; and let me say they 
are none the less so, because he did not 
succeed in doing all we hoped he would 
do, and all he tried most fairly and loyally 
todo. Our gratitude, let me add, is en- 
tirely disinterested, it refers to what has 
been done, and it is not, as gratitude is 
sometimes defined, a lively expectation 
of future favours. Why, daily we feel 
more and more how much we owe to 
these measures and to the right hon. 
Gentleman who carried them. Within 
the last fortnight we have had a striking 
illustration of their effect. The 12th of 
July, the great Orange anniversary, so 
long the occasion of shameful scenes of 
riot and bloodshed, has this year passed 
off with entire tranquillity. It was, as 
usual, celebrated with the flying of flags 
and the beating of drums; in fact, as 
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usual, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war; but fortunately, 
and most unusually, without any of the 
other accompaniments of war. The 
reason of this is so fairly and so admi- 
rably put in a few lines in Zhe Times of 
the 14th, that I venture to quote them, 
and the more so as they are from the 
pen of one whose judgment and know- 
ledge of Irish matters are well known. 
The writer, after stating that the cele- 
brations passed off quietly, says— 

“This result was not due to any disposition 
on the part of the Roman Catholic population to 
regard the demonstrations in some places as too 
insignificant to be worthy of notice, and in others 
as too formidable to be attacked with impunity, 
but rather to the influence of their clergy, and 
the abatement of sectarian rancour, which is 
more bitter in a subject race. With the con- 
sciousness of power derived from the possession 
of equal rights and privileges, with a prepon- 
derance of numbers even in ‘the Protestant 
North,’ they can afford to look with equanimity, 
if not a generous indulgence, on displays which 
were exasperating so long as they were regarded 
as the triumphs of an insolent ascendancy. They 
are now divested of this character, and are looked 
on as having little more significance than mere 
holiday pastimes. Orange flags floated from the 
steeples of many churches, and even private 
houses were festooned with lilies.’’ 


Sir, I would ask—Could the right hon. 
Gentleman have hoped for happier or 
speedier results of his legislation? And 
if these are the results of a partial redress 
of our grievances, what may we not fairly 
and reasonably hope from that more 
complete redress for which we have so 
long prayed, and for which we are now 
once more Petitioners to Parliament? 
In the Birmingham speech to which I 
have alluded, the right hon. Gentleman, 
after glancing at certain Parliamentary 
incidents doubtless in the recollection of 
most hon. Members, and which he termed, 
I think, “little inconveniences and se- 
condary evils,” went on to speak in these 
remarkable terms of the condition of 
Ireland. He said he had an— 


‘*Undoubting and cheerful confidence that 
the Union of these two countries may be said 
now to rest on something like a firm foundation; 
and the aspect which they will present to the 
world will be no longer one open to ungenial 
criticism, but one which, on the contrary, wi 
draw from ev ery enlightened foreigner the ad- 
mission that we endeavour in our legislation, 
and in our institutions, to secure justice to all, 
and to give to every man, so far as depends on 
us, the means of the healthful, beneficial, suc- 
cessful employment of the faculties with which 
God has endowed him.” 


These, Sir, are noble words; they seem 
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to me singularly applicable to the pre- 
sent question, and they are so eloquent 
as almost to delude us into the belief 
that they are actually being realized. I 
only wish they were. I fully admit the 
force of the appeal the right hon. Gen- 
tleman makes to foreign criticism; no 
one values more than I do what a Scotch 
poet calls the fairy gift—‘‘To seo our- 
selves as others see us;” but I take 
liberty to question whether the enlight- 
ened foreigner appealed to would take 
this very couleur-de-rose view of the situ- 
ation. Why, I will suppose him here 
resent this evening, seated in that Gal- 
ery opposite you, Sir. I would suppose 
him to be fairly conversant with the 
general state of the question; I would 
suppose him to know that all parties are 
unanimous as to the necessity of some 
sort of University education for Ireland; , 
I would suppose him to know how ear- 
nestly and how anxiously the people of 
Ireland have long been praying for this 
education, but praying to have it under 
the only conditions under which they 
can or ought conscientiously to avail 
themselves of it; I would suppose him, 
last but not least, to know that to grant 
what they ask would not cost the British 
taxpayer one sixpence. Well, I venture 
to think that after listening to this de- 
bate, the enlightened foreigner would be 
somewhat puzzled ; he would be inclined 
to ask some such question as this—‘‘ How 
is it that the English House of Com- 
mons, which not only has the reputation of 
being one of the most enlightened and 
liberal-minded Assemblies in the world, 
but has given proofs of this in its recent 
legislation for Ireland, hesitates so long 
to complete the redress it has begun, by 
concessions apparently so just, so all im- 
portant to Ireland, so easy to England 
to grant? What is the mysterious cause, 
the secret difficulty, which hinders the 
accomplishment of this redress ?’’ Prob- 
ing the question to the bottom, and pass- 
ing over side and irrelevant issues, this 
is the answer he would at length reach, 
and it is, I am convinced, the real root 
of the question. He would be told— 
‘We have laid down for ourselves a rule 
that in future no public money shall be 
granted for any purpose which can by 
any means be construed as favouring or 
supporting religion, or any form of reli- 
gion; this rule suits the present tone of 
our public opinion, and we are deter- 
mined to force it on the people of Ireland, 
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although we know it entails consequences 
abhorrent to the whole spirit and con- 
science of that nation, and that it offends 
and insults their most cherished and most 
respectable convictions.” I think, Sir, 
that enlightened foreigner would return 
to his country a sadder, if a wiser man; 
sadder to think that no amount of fairness 
or generosity shown in the ordinary affairs 
of life, will guarantee that even common 
justice or common prudence will prevail 
when these questions come to be compli- 
cated with religious considerations. For 
we have it here—a rule purely specu- 
lative, which from the nature of things 
never can be demonstrated to be right or 
wrong, is to be forced on us in matters 
of the most practical and gravest impor- 
tance and obligation; and this although 
we have just as much right, and are just 
as likely to be right, in considering that 
tule injurious and wrong, as you can 
possibly be in thinking it beneficial and 
tight. I never like to use strong words, 
for they do not advance an argument; 
but I cannot help feeling very strongly 
on this point. It does seem to me so 
intolerant to foree a mere opinion on 
those who differ from it when the ques- 
tion is one of the most practical and 
conscientious obligation perhaps in this 
world. I believe the intolerance of this 
will one day be recognized, and that 
then, as we, when we read history, look 
back with wonder at what we call the in- 
tolerance of our ancestors, so will those 
who come after us wonder, and, per- 
haps, with more reason, considering our 
greater enlightenment and civilization, 
that even in this 19th century, and in 
this country of so much real freedom, 
that in religious questions we could not 
rise above the pettiest and most miser- 
able jealousies. People often talk of 
governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas. I never liked the expression, be- 
cause it suggests the absurdity that Irish 
ideas of justice and right are different 
from those of the rest of the world. 
What, of course, it really means is, that 
Ireland ought to be governed by laws 
suited to the circumstances of Ireland. 
We ask you, in fact, to govern Ireland 
as you would have governed England, 
had the conditions of England been 
similar to those of Ireland. This has 
been done, to a certain extent, in secular 
matters. The land laws of England, if 
any laws, were deeply rooted in the insti- 
tutions of this country, so much so as al- 
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most to have the sacred character of the 
os unchanging laws of the 

edes and Persians; yet when a liberal- 
minded Assembly came to realize that 
those laws, however suited to this coun- 
try, were entirely unsuited to the con- 
ditions of Ireland, they were modified to 
suit Ireland, with the happiest and most 
promising results. When the same prin- 
ciples of justice are allowed to prevail in 
questions affecting religion, then the re- 
dress for which we ask will be complete. 
When England not only admits grudg- 
ingly the fact that Ireland is Catholic, 
but is prepared frankly to recognize that 
she must remain so, and that she should 
be allowed to develop herself fairly ac- 
cording to her Catholicism, as England 
is allowed to develop herself according 
to its Protestantism; then, in the words 
I have quoted, the union of these two 
countries will rest on something like a 
firm foundation, and will need no Co- 
ercion Acts to defend it against disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty, which will then no 
longer exist. Sir, I wish I could hope 
that this would be the last debate on 
Irish University Education we may ever 
have to listen to. I know, of course, 
that under no circumstances can the Bill 
before us become law this year; it will, 
however, have done good service if it 
has helped to bring home to English and 
Scotch Members, and to the Leaders of 
Party, that justice and expediency both 
demand this question should be settled 
once for all, and disposed of. Let me 
say also that while recognizing the great 
ability with which this Bill has been 
drawn, and while perfectly willing to 
accept it as a solution of the question, I 
am not prepared to maintain that it is 
the only possible solution, or even the 
best that could be devised. On the con- 
trary, I see many difficulties in its way : 
I see it array against itself the opposi- 
tion of one most formidable body. If, 
then, other planus are proposed by which 
these difficulties and oppositions can be 
diminished or obviated, we ought to 
consider them, and I should do so in the 
fullest and fairest way. I know it is 
often said that this question is of so 
ticklish, so dangerous a kind that no 
prudent Minister would venture to touch 
it. Sir, the danger—if danger there is— 
is not in touching the question, but in 
leaving it so long and so hopelessly un- 
settled. It is now ripe for solution, and 
I am convinced that in the present state 
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of feeling, a Minister needs only the 
courage to approach it, in order ‘‘from 
the nettle danger to pluck the flower of 
safety,’’ and this not only for his coun- 
try’s benefit, but especially and pre- 
eminently for the benefit of his Party. 
No one who knows the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will suggest for a moment that, in con- 
sidering his course on such a question, 
he would be governed: entirely by Party 
interests; at the same time, we all know 
that, in addition to higher motives, he 
would have to give due weight to Party 
considerations. Under these circum- 
stances, then, if we have convinced the 
right hon. Gentleman—or if, as I cannot 
help thinking, he has long been con- 
vinced—that to settle this question would 
be a great act of justice, as it certainly 
would be one of the most statesmanlike 
expediency, I feel that I can appeal to 
him in the interests of his Party, al- 
though I do not belong to it, as well as 
in the interests of his country and of 
mine, to give us this evening some as- 
surance that this question shall have his 
early attention, and that he will, by 
dealing with it, help to bring about the 
reality of those eloquent words I have 


already quoted— 


‘¢ That we endeavour in our legislation and in 
our institutions to secure justice to all, and to 
give to every man, so far as depends on us, the 
means of the healthful, beneficial, successful 
employment of the faculties with which God 
has endowed him.” 


Mr. A. MOORE: Sir, at this late 
period of the Session many will, doubt- 
less, feel reluctance in opening this great 
and difficult question, and were it not of 
transcendent importance, the House 
weuld not now be easily moved to con- 
sidus it. The position of Irishmen, as 
regards University education, we were 
told three years ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Prime Minister is 
‘‘bad,” ‘‘scandalously bad;” but what 
are our feelings when we turn to the 
Report of the Census Commissioners, 
published last year, and we find that we 
are actually in a state of retrogression ? 
They tell us that of the whole population 
of the country only 24,170 persons are 
in receipt of superior education. Now, 
this superior education includes all of 
both sexes, from the little boy of 10 or 12 
years of age who is wearily turning over 
the pages of his Latin grammar, or the 
young girl who is learning her first 
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words of French, to the student of meta- 
physics or higher mathematics; but un- 
satisfactory as ther: figures are, we are 
further told that they indicate a decrease 
upon the figures of the previous decade. 
We are further told that during the 
same period (1861 to 1871) 155 inter- 
mediate schools have closed, These 
figures are not very encouraging; but if 
we turn to England for a moment and 
consider the generous efforts that have 
been made of late years in the cause of 
education, our feelings of anxiety are 
intensified to exasperation. In 1866 
there were 600,000 children in the Go- 
vernment schools of England ; now there 
are 1,800,000; the average attendance 
during the same period has grown from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000. I mention these 
figure to show the energy with which 
the cause of education has been pushed 
forward in England; and if we turn to 
Scotland we find still greater efforts— 
four Universities for 3,000,000 of people, 
all thrown open to all comers, and giving 
all a chance in the battle of life. And 
now, Sir, what is our own position? 
We, too, have Universities and Colleges, 
and schools of Royal foundation, en- 
dowed schools, and free schools belong- 
ing to various societies, and many of them 
richly endowed, and still the result is 
most miserable. The reason is not far 
to seek. All these treasures of learning 
are offered to the Irish Catholic at the 
price of what is far dearer to him—his 
truest conviction. That the irish will 
never accept any system other than de- 
nominational is perfectly certain; and if 
proof be required of it, abundant proof 
may be found in their continued absten- 
tion from Trinity College and from avail- 
ing themselves of the Queen’s Colleges. 
In the former, Catholics attending lec- 
tures during the years 1870 to 1873, for 
which I have calculated, were about in 
the proportion of 1 to 8. As regards 
the Queen’s Colleges, we find in them, 
in some instances—take, for example, 
the Queen’s College at Belfast—less 
than 3 per cent Catholics during the 
same period. .Again, look at the enor- 
mous amount collected in private sub- 
scriptions to sustain the Catholic Uni- 
versity established by the Bishops, 
amounting to something over £200,000 ; 
but more than this, the Irish people 
have left no stone unturned in their 
efforts to impress upon England and 
upon this House their unswerving in- 
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tention of accepting only a purely de- 
nominational system. Over and over 
again this earnest desire has been ex- 
pressed by Petitions and by public meet- 
ings. It has been made a test question 
with Members seeking admission to this 
House. Nor is this merely the feeling 
of the lower orders, for in the year 1870 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (The O’Conor Don) was en- 
trusted with a Petition of the same pur- 
port, signed by 960 noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. Butif arguments were wanting 
to establish my point, we need not go 
further than the National system, which 
was instituted on a perfectly secular 
basis, and has geadally merged into a 
purely denominational system. And 
now, Sir, if, as I feel sure is the case, 
you are convinced upon this point that 
only a denominational system will be 
accepted by the great bulk of Irishmen, 
it seems to me, Sir, that you must ask 
yourself this question—not whether we 
are right or wrong, so much as whether 
such being the case, it is wise or politic 
in you to refuse higher education alto- 
gether, merely because you cannot agree 
as to the basis of that education. The 


Irish people are most anxious for Uni- 


versity education; they know their 
own deficiencies in this regard, and 
they lay the blame upon you. They are 
most anxious to raise the standard 
of education throughout their country. 
They know well that no nation can be 
great or prosperous which is not edu- 
cated; and they all know well there are 
no shackles so strong and no fetters so 
tight as those forged by ignorance; and 
they believe that in the past your policy 
was to keep them in darkness and ig- 
norance, that you might more easily hold 
them in subjection; and some there are 
who, perhaps, still think that in the 
present hapless plight of higher educa- 
tion in Ireland there lingers still a trace 
of that same narrow policy. I appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government to take this 
question in hand, and to come to our 
assistance with a generous though tardy 
measure of justice. How can they, 
themselves Denominationalists, refuse to 
us what for themselves and their children 
they insist upon? Even while we are 
talking time is speeding on, a genera- 
tion is passing away, and thousands of 
careers are being thwarted and blighted 
in the bud. The loss to Ireland is not 
a pecuniary loss, which is easily made 
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good. It is a loss which none can re- 
pay—time itself. The effects of this 
measure are beyond calculation. I be- 
lieve it would result in a great acces- 
sion of strength to the Empire. Only 
education can conquer prejudice. And 
I believe that under a fair system of 
higher education many of the prejudices 
of centuries would disappear. Irishmen 
would see the hopelessness of revolution 
and the necessity of union. I believe, 
Sir, it would result in the more efficient 
administration of justice. Centuries of 
misrule have caused the Irish peasant to 
look upon the law as his natural enemy, 
and to shield the criminal even in cases 
where he detests his crime. Education 
would teach him that the law is only the 
arm of society raised in self-defence. 
But far above these results I look for a 
fresh accession of strength to the national 
life in the uniting of all Irishmen in one 
mind and one purpose, for the welfare of 
their country—a union only to be looked 
for on the firm basis of equal rights and 
privilegesc—a union impossible as long 
as the great mass of the people labour 
under grave civil disabilities; but re- 
move this one last link in the chain of 
ascendancy, and I believe the result will 
be a prosperous and united people. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the question 
was—Was history to be entirely for- 
gotten in this matter? When Gentle- 
men, speaking on behalf of the Catholic 
Church, talked of education, what they 
meant was to prevent secular education, 
the emancipation of the mind, invariably 
attended with some loss of the ecclesias- 
tical authority which was the most 
damaging to national and social interests. 
Notwithstanding all the concessions 
which had been made to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, their disaffection 
had increased ; and not satisfied with all 
they had obtained, the heads of that 
Church were now demanding full con- 
trol over the higher education of the 
country. Hitherto they professed to 
be content with claiming equal civil 
rights, which had been granted them ; 
but they were now claiming the public 
money for the purpose of carrying out 
the object which they had in view in 
connection with University education. 
He hoped the Government would main- 
tain the bulwarks which our ancestors 
had erected, and the grand results which 
they had secured not only for this coun- 
try but for the whole world, He gave 
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his most determined opposition to the 
present Bill, though he feared that op- 
position would prove ineffectual. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down were to 
be regarded as an enlightened example 
of the education which he advocated 
and would enforce on others, he trusted 
that his (Mr. O’Reilly’s) children would 
be spared from the blighting, dwarfing, 
and stunting influencé which had pro- 
duced such a result ; and that some ac- 
curate knowledge of the truth of history 
might save them from an ignorance which 
was almost inconceivable, but which must 
be genuine, for he thought nobody pos- 
sibly could feign it. The present Bill was 
a proposal to deal with a problem which 
had occupied the attention of the country 
for years, and which was well worthy of 
consideration. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who opposed the second 
reading (Mr. Plunket) had directed his 
speech entirely to a criticism on the 
details of the Bill as they affected the 
interests of the well-endowed, long-es- 
tablished, and powerful institution of 
which he was the Representative. He 
did not intend to follow him into those 


details, but would consider the general 


question of University education. He 
was disposed to agree with many of the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Men ber for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe). He agreed with him 
that much benefit might be derived 
from what might be termed the sys- 
tem of payment by results, but it was 
open to this great criticism—that unen- 
dowed and unfavoured institutions were 
heavily handicapped in contests with 
well-endowed and long-established ones. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, he 
believed the Roman Catholic schools 
need not shrink from the contest. There 
was but one arena in which the Ro- 
man Catholic schools could test their 
efficiency—namely, in the examination 
of the London University. At the ex- 
amination of that University in July, 
1877, 10 out of 75 Honours men came 
from Catholic schools, and most of them, 
he was.proud to say were Irishmen. In 
the First Division 34 out of 222 came 
from Catholic schools ; but in the Second 
Division he admitted that these schools 
were not so successful, having had only 
three out of 30. The highest compe- 
tition in England was that for the 
Indian Civil Service. He was educated 
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in a Roman Catholic College, one of the 
students of which came up to compete 
for the Indian Civil Service, and having 
had only a few months special training 
obtained the first place, These exam- 
ples showed that the students of Roman 
Catholic schools need not shrink from 
competition with others, although in 
many respects the conditions were unfair 
to them. When he was making some 
inquiries into the state of the Civil Ser- 
vice in Dublin, he found many young 
men employed as writers in the Public 
Service at 10d. an hour who were keep- 
ing their terms at Trinity College. If 
these young men had been Roman Catho- 
lics they would have found that, practi- 
cally, a University education was denied 
them. The hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
would have said—‘‘ We have no tests; 
why do they not come to Trinity Col- 
lege?” The question whether there 
was a want of superior education in 
Ireland need not be debated so far as 
Roman Catholics were concerned, be- 
cause since 1873 it had been admitted 
by successive Governments that it was 
grievously and scandalously bad. They 
were offered a ‘united mixed. educa- 
tion,” and what was their objection to 
it? It was thought by many that it was 
a purely ecclesiastical objection, raised 
by their ecclesiastical superiors, and ac- 
cepted without consideration, because it 
was so presented tothem. It was nothing 
of the sort. It was an objection founded 
on reason and common sense, on their 
own knowledge, and by the great mass 
of educated Roman Catholics. What 
was the history of the question? In 
1845 Sir Robert Peel, with that wide 
grasp of statesmanship which distin- 
guished him, saw that there was a de- 
ficiency of superior education, and to 
meet that want proposed a measure by 
which what were known as the Queen’s 
Colleges were founded in Ireland. On 
introducing that measure, Sir James 
Graham explained in two words what 
had been the cause why all previous at- 
tempts had failed. He said that there 
should no longer be any interference, 
positive or negative, with conscientious 
scruples on matters of religion. Posi- 
tive interference might have been pre- 
vented, but not negative ; that was im- 
possible. The teaching of the three 
‘‘R’s””’ was a mere mechanical act; but 
the higher branches of education touched 
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religion at a thousand points, enterin 
into the formation of the mind, and 
the principles and prejudices which gave 
it form and colour. History, for in- 
stance, was not a mere string of dates 
and facts—if so Pinnock’s Catechism and 
The Gazetteer were histories. But it 
was a narration of the actions of men 
with the principles and motives which 
dictated and guided those actions. 
Would hon. Gentlemen opposite take 
the history taught by Lingard ; and yet 
everyone admitted that Lingard was a 
great historian. So was Macaulay; but 
they all knew how essentially different 
was their treatment of the Revolution, 
Lingard dismissing it with scorn, and 
Macaulay filling pages with apologies 
for the English statesmen who were base 
enough to take bribes from the French 
Court. Would they take D’Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, or Bossuet’s 
work on the variations of the Protestant 
Churches? Would they adopt Robert- 
son’s view of society, taught to this day 
in the Scotch Universities, or Maitland’s 
Correction? What without the voice of 
the living teacher would be mental phi- 
losophy? Nothing but a string of 
maxims and dry forms of logic. Roman 
Catholics objected to ‘united mixed 
education”? because practically it must 
be in the hands of one school of phi- 
losophy and history or the other—in 
their hands or in those of their opponents 
—or it must be emasculated and cut 
down to a mere mechanical business of 
dates and facts—a bone-dry education 
which it would not be worth the while 
of any young man to obtain. That was 
why the Catholic youth of Ireland had 
not been able to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the Queen’s Colleges, and 
why, too, they asked to be put upon a 
footing of equality with their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. Why should not 
all social as well as political disabilities 
be removed? Why should not all the 
honours of University education be avail- 
able to them? Why should it not be 
open to them to obtain that teaching 
and that knowledge to which young men 
of Protestant families could aspire? It 
had been said that the Catholic Univer- 
sity was a failure. Well, he admitted 
that it had not been as great a success 
as they could wish; but that fact was 
readily accounted for by the difficulties 
under which it had had tolabour. In 
the consideration of this question he 
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hoped the House would bear in mind 
that the efforts of successive Govern- 
ments since the year 1845 to settle it 
was a recognition and admission that 
something was required to be done in 
the direction indicated by the Bill of his 
hon. and learned Friend. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland asked that their in- 
stitutions should receive fair treatment, 
and they offered in return to submit to 
any test of teaching which the jealousy 
of Parliament might devise. They also 
offered that, in the event of Roman Ca- 
tholic institutions for teaching being put 
into the position of the older Colleges, 
their independence and self-government 
should be as complete as those of any 
other similar establishments. What he 
asked on behalf of the Bishops and 
the other ecclesiastical superiors of the 
Roman Catholic Church was, not the 
entire control and management of educa- 
tion but a sort of visitorial power simply 
in matters of faith and morals. He 
asked whether it was wise of any Go- 
vernment of this country for the time 
being to continue this condition of ad- 
mitted disadvantage to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Hierarchy, which resulted on 
their part in a feeling of injury and of 
injustice ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, thatalthough 
he came from the North of Ireland, he 
approached this question in a spirit of 
conciliation, and not of bigotry. He 
had been educated personally at the 
Universities of Bonn and Munich, both of 
which were situated in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population, and in 
neither had he ever heard an allusion to 
religion as a topic of discussion. With 
this experience of two Universities, in 
which a godless or mixed system was 
followed, he confessed that he had failed 
to perceive in it the slightest danger to 
religion or morals. The students lived 
in a friendly way, and appeared not to 
forget the religion of their youth. They 
acquired information on an equal foot- 
ing, all studying alike, and as know- 
ledge advanced, the curriculum was 
altered. He objected to this Bill, be- 
cause it drew a hard-and-fast line as to 
the curriculum to be enforced, and which 
was not to be altered without the express 
authority of the Roman Catholic Bishops. 
If this Bill were passed it would prohibit 
Protestant students from pursuing any 
course of study they might deem it ad- 
visable to enter upon. He objected io 
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the Bill for another reason — namely, 
that the Church of which he was a 
member had been disestablished in order 
to conciliate our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects, and to attain that end a huge 
confiscation had taken place. Now, it 
was sought to give a large sum of money 
to another Body for an exclusive course 
of teaching. He objected to that, as did 
also, he believed the people of England, 
the people of Scotland, and all the people 
in Ireland who were not followers of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt). The 2nd clause of the Bill 
provided that the first Professors should 
be the persons therein named, and that 
the graduates should not be eligible, un- 
less they obtained a certificate from the 
existing Catholic Uuiversity. Conse- 
quently the new Body would, in fact, be 
instituted by the mere certificate of 12 
Roman Catholic Bishops. The Repre- 
sentatives of the body of the University 
of Dublin had, on the contrary, passed 
their examinations and taken their de- 
grees. Consequently, the provision in 
the present measure was one of the most 
extraordinary he had ever seen in an Act 
of Parliament. 


Mr. BUTT said, the hon. Member 


was entirely mistaken. The Crown 
would nominate a very small number of 
graduates, because they would be essen- 
tial for the first institution of the Col- 
lege. This was the common form that 
been adopted ever since Charters were 
first granted. In the present instance 
there was to be some check, and the 
Queen was not to nominate anyone who 
did not get a certificate of fitness from 
the Professors of the present Catholic 
University in Dublin. 

Mr. MACARTNEY remarked that 
that was the same as getting a certi- 
ficate from 12 Bishops of the Romish 
Church. 

Mr. BUTT said, the Bishops would 
have nothing at all to do with the 
matter. The Rector and Professors were, 
apart from the Bishops, to grant the 
certificates. 

Mr. MACARTNEY pointed out that 
those persons were under the direct con- 
tral of the Bishops. Then, what was 
going on upon the Continent ? Upon one 
side they saw ranged the Ultramontanes 
of Rome; and upon the other side, those 
who were the supporters of free thought. 
In France a great contest had gone on, 
and the former party had gained a posi- 
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tion ; so in Belgium it had gained a vic- 
tory, but it was so resisted that blood 
ran in the streets. In Switzerland there 
had been a contest for many years, and 
in Spain and Austria that party had 
gained the upper hand; and he wished 
to call attention to the fact that in Spain 
it had so far earned its toleration that it 
had prevented the name of “‘ Protestant ”” 
from being put up in that country. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] That was a fact. Then the 
scheme proposed was one which would 
not give satisfaction to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, though it was one to smother 
liberty of thought in the University of 
Ireland, and to prevent education having 
the force which it now had. Therefore, 
he should oppose the Bill to the utmost 
of his power. But it must not be said 
in Ireland that because they would not 
pass this measure, the House would not 
grant University education in that coun- 
try. The fact was that because the Ro- 
man Catholics would not have any edu- 
cation but that controlled by priests, 
they would not have any at all. The 
Degrees, Scholarships, and Fellowships 
of Trinity College had been thrown open 
to Roman Catholics, whose morals could 
not be in danger in an_ institution 
where seven out of the nine Roman Ca- 
tholic Judges received their education. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Macartney) had referred to his educa- 
tion on the Continent, and yet he had 
come back an Orangeman and a red-hot 
Protestant. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he was 
not an Orangeman, but that he was a 
red-hot Protestant. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: The 
hon. Member had come back, and now 
adorned the House with his eloquence 
as a red-hot Protestant. The hon. 
Member had stated that in Spain the 
name of Protestant was not tolerated. 
The principle of the Catholics was that 
there was one religion—the true reli- 
gion—and that every other was false. 
Therefore it was their business to teach 
that religion where they could, and to 
hope to prevent the teaching of a false 
religion. But the Protestant principle 
was that there was no true religion ; 
that every religion had some truth and 
some falsehood in it; and that it mat- 
tered very little what religion you pro- 
fessed, since the road to Heaven was 
broad, and the road béneath was narrow. 
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But referring to this debate, was’ there 
any reality about it? Why was it 
unreal? Because they thought the Bill 
had no chance of passing; that in a 
short time it would be dead, and that in 
a week it would be no more thought of. 
Why had the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) asked for a day 
for discussing it? and why had the Go- 
vernment, which had so little time at 
its command, granted it? Not because 
the details were to be agreed to, but 
because the hon. and learned Member 
wished to obtain a sanction of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been eminently success- 
ful in attaining that end, for the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) had admitted that since 
the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland and the taking away 
of the Maynooth Grant we owed a great 
debt to the Irish people. The right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) honourably tried to pay that 
debt ; he said that University education 
was scandalously bad, and that it was an 
imperious necessity to remedy that evil. 
This was a great gain for the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, and should 
it be said that the great Liberal Party 
would refuse to pay that which they ad- 
mitted they owed? He believed that 
when the time came they would be ready 
to pay the debt. But Zimeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes—he mistrusted the Greeks 
when they offered presents. What was 
now offered by the right hon. Member 
for the University of London was nothing 
but his own system of payment by re- 
sults carried to its legitimate conclusion, 
and it would be a death-blow to reli- 
gious education. Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman propose such a system 
for England last year in order to get rid 
of religious differences in England? 
Because he knew the English people 
would not accept it when it touched 
themselves. Nor did he escape those 
differences by his system, because every- 
thing depended on the Examiners, and 
students would learn all subjects in a 
Catholic or Protestant sense, according 
as the Board of Examiners were Catho- 
lics or Protestants. If the Examiners 
were Catholics, students would not go to 
Protestant teachers, lest they should be 
plucked; and if the Examiners were 
Catholics, the Protestants would not 
stand it. While receiving the admission 
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of the right hon. Gentleman, they re- 
fused his plan, because they knew it 
would fail. It had failed from a secular 
point of view in this country, because it 
encouraged ‘‘cramming’”’ to the sacrifice 
of good training. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggested his plan because 
£11,000 a-year was made by one man 
who was a ‘“‘crammer,” but not a true 
Professor and a learned man. The fun- 
damental question, which could not be 
escaped by any nostrums, was whether 
education was to be regarded as a mere 
increase of learning or as a training of 
the mind. Up to 1848 at Cambridge it 
was said that mathematics and classics 
were not worth remembering, and were 
only a means of discipline; but that was 
now said to be a fatal error, and people 
valued learning because it made clerks 
at 15s. a-week, instead of ploughmen at 
25s., and economists wished to make us 
all shopkeepers. That was the ruin of 
the country; and it made discontented 
workmen who joined unions. We could 
alter all that only by forming and train- 
ing the mind, which, in the interest of 
the State, was everything. Last year 
the people of this country recoiled from 
payment by results, and determined to 
take steps in favour of religious educa- 
tion. The Irish party supported the 
Government in doing that for England, 
and they now asked that the same prin- 
ciple might be carried out in Ireland. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, he would 
not weary the House by stating the 
many attempts made since the passing 
of Catholic Emancipation to give a good 
system of University education in Ivre- 
land, but none of these attempts had as 
yet been successful. Instead of being 
surprised at the subject being again 
brought forward, what he wondered 
at was that it had not been long since 
forced on the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In 1873 it was 
stated by the then Prime Minister that 
the condition of the Catholics in Ireland 
in the matter of University education was 
scandalous; but since then the scandal 
had not been removed, nor had the 
grievance complained of at that time 
been lessened. He would remind the 
House that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
did not propose an abstract Resolution, 
but a definite plan, to remedy the evil; 
and as hon. Members, in the course 


of the discussion, strayed away some- 
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what from the provisions of the Bill, 
he would call their attention to the real 
question before them. The principle 
of the Bill was to redress the existing 
grievance of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland by the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic College in connec- 
tion with the University of Dublin on 
principles which would be agreeable to 
the Roman Catholic clergy and laity. 
That was the principle of the Bill; and 
its main details he argued were of a 
character which ought to receive the ap- 
proval of the House. Oombating the 
objections taken by the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin to 
the provisions of the measure, the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the proposed con- 
stitution of the Roman Catholic College. 
The powers conferred on the Bill by the 
Committee of Founders were not, he 
maintained, of that sweeping character 
described by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. The Committee of Founders were 


to constitute a moiety of the Senate; 
they were to have the appointment of 
the theological Professors, and they were 
to have the nominatior of a certain 
number of visitors. 


A veto was also 
proposed to be given to the Committee 
of Founders, or as he would call it at 
once the Committee of 12 Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops, upon any changes which 
might be made in the curriculum of the 
University. This was the full extent of 
the powers to be conferred on them, and 
there was, he contended, no justification 
for believing that those powers would 
be exercised unreasonably, or that the 
Roman Catholic Bishops would be op- 
posed to knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. The Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity College, he was reminded, were 
to have an exactly similar power. 
If this Bill were candidly considered 
it would be seen that it was not a Bill 
of that extreme character which it had 
been represented to be. The ground- 
work of objections to this Bill was the 
dread of ecclesiastical influence. That 
was the real difficulty that had always 
rested in the way of University educa- 
tion in Ireland. Ever since Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation the Roman Catholic 
laity had been treated as if they were 
children, and not able to use their own 
freedom to protect themselves. Parlia- 
ment told them that they would protect 
them against their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. What had been the result of that 
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system? In the first place they had 
prevented generations of young men 
from receiving a University education. 
Not only was the number of Catholics 
who now received a University educa- 
tion miserably small in proportion to 
their wealth, their position, and their 
population, but it was smaller than the 
number of Catholics who received a Uni- 
versity education 40 years ago. In the 
second place, the system of protecting 
the Roman Catholic laity against eccle- 
siastical influence left them no choice 
but that of going into schools and Col- 
leges which were entirely under ecclesi- 
astical control, or of going into institu- 
tions against which their consciences 
rebelled. That system achieved a result 
the very opposite of that intended by its 
authors. The Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land could not accept the only institn- 
tions offered them, and it could not be 
denied that they desired the system of 
education provided for in the Bill. In 
former years it had been usual to say 
that the laity were opposed to that 
system; but considering how large a 
sum of money had been subscribed to 
the Roman Catholic College, it was now 
impossible to employ that argument. 
The present Government was supposed 
to be the guardian of the system of reli- 
gious education, and he might naturally 
expect them to support a proposal of 
this kind. It might, yee. be easier 
to create a separate University, rather 
than adopt the plan proposed by the 
Bill, but he did not think that this would 
be the most beneficial course to take. 
However, if the plans now proposed 
were rejected they might have to fall 
back on the establishment of a separate 
Catholic University, and it should not 
be forgotten that such a University 
already existed in one part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominion, and what had been 
granted to Canada could not be perma- 
nently refused to Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS opposed the 
Bill uponthe ground thatit contained pro- 
posals of a retrogressive character. In the 
first place, it proposed to erect, at the pub- 
lic expense a new sectarian College; and, 
in the second place, it proposed to repeal 
the Act passed by the enaitiegs for 
unsecularizing Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Bill, besides being thus retrogres- 
sive, was one that should be looked at 
in its wider aspect, and considered in its 
relation to primary and intermediate 
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education. All that could be urged in 
favour of the Bill might also be used as 
an argument for the alteration of the 
conditions of primary and intermediate 
education, both of which were still, to a 
certain extent, unsettled. The neces- 
sary consequence of the passing of the 
Bill would be that Roman Catholics 
would also be entitled to separate schools. 
He denied that, as regarded the higher 
or University education, the Roman Ca- 
tholics had practically any ground of 
complaint since the establishment of the 
Queen’s Colleges, which, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties they had had to contend 
against, were doing excellent work in the 
cause of education. The proposal was 
to endow a new sectarian College for the 
Roman Catholics out of the confiscated 
property of the Irish Church; but such 
a thing was impossible at a time like the 
wares when one of our Law Courts 

ad the other day decided that it was 
not competent for an English Protestant 
gentleman to endow out of his own funds 
a purely Protestant College at Oxford, 
as it was opposed to the spirit of the Act 
passed, extending the advantages of that 
University to all classes irrespective of 
creed. As for the proposed endowment 
of a new Roman Catholic University, he 
should like to know what denominations 
could in these days make such a demand 
upon Parliament with any chance of 
success. The real deficiency in Ireland 
was not in the supply of means for 
an University education, but in willing- 
ness on the part of a certain section 
of the community to take advantage of 
the opportunities for Education which 
were so widely given. From the first 
the Queen’s Colleges had been slandered 
and obstructed in every possible way, 
and it would not have been surprising, 
under the circumstances, had they proved 
to be a failure. He did not admit, how- 
ever, that they had failed, or that there 
was any statistical proof of a deficiency 
of University education in Ireland. On 
the contrary, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) pointed out 
in 1873 that Ireland in the matter of Art 
degrees stood higher ‘than either Eng- 
land or Scotland, the proportion for 
England being one Art degree to every 
30,000 of the population, and that for 
Scotland one to every 26,000, while Ire- 
land showed one to every 16,000. There 
were 230 Roman Catholic students in the 
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three Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Gal- 
way; and, regard being had to the rela- 
tive populations of the Three Kingdoms, 
and especially to the limited class from 
whom in Ireland University students 
were necessarily drawn, it might safely 
be affirmed that Ireland was in some 
respects at the head of the list, and was 
in no case at the bottom. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) pro- 
posed in his Bill the destruction of Gal- 
way College. The College survived that 
blow; and whereas the number of its 
students was in 1872-3 1388, it had in- 
creased last year to 177, while the total 
number of students at the three Colleges 
was approaching very nearly to the 
maximum number ever obtained. He 
objected to this Bill as an act of retro- 
gression, and he believed that a vast 
national advantage would be attained 
by holding fastly and firmly to the sys- 
tem of united secular education in Ire- 
land. - 

Mr. COGAN said, that the principle 
that religious disabilities existed which 
prevented the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland from availing themselves of the 
benefits of University education had been 
affirmed by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). It had also 
been declared in an address signed by 
many leading Roman Catholic Peers and 
public men. All persons of all creeds 
and classes ought to be placed on terms 
of perfect equality in the matter of edu- 
cation. There ought to be one great 
national University in Ireland with com- 
peting Colleges, and he could not but 
think that the question before the House 
would sooner or later be settled—as he 
felt it ought to be—on that basis. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he fully admitted the importance 
of the proposals made in the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt); but he must add that they 
appeared to him to be a total reversal of 
the policy with respect to University 
education which had of late years been 
adopted for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The Bill proposed first to 
alter the present constitution of Trinity 
College ; secondly, to adopt the existing 
Catholic University, and establish it as a 
new College; and, thirdly, to unite this 
new College with Trinity College into a 
University. The proposal to alter the 
constitution of Trinity College had heen 
so fully dealt with by his hon. and 
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learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) that it 
was hardly necessary for him to go into 
that part of the question; but it ap- 
peared to him at least strange, that 
within four years after Trinity College 
of its own motion had obtained the 
sanction of Parliament to the abolition 
of tests they should be asked to re- 
verse that proceeding—to close Trinity 
College again and make it entirely a 
Protestant College, with the exception of 
certain Professorships, Scholarships, and 
other emoluments which were to be 
taken from it and devoted to University 
purposes. But this was not all; for the 
hon. and learned Member further pro- 
posed to lower the College from its 
present status as a University—to de- 
prive it of its prestige and of its power 
of conferring academical degrees, and 
also of a certain portion of those re- 
venues which were not more than suffi- 
cient for the purposes for which they 
were now used. This old and famous 
Trinity College was then to be formed 
into a University with an institution of 
which—he meant to speak with no dis- 
respect—but which must be admitted to 
be a new and comparatively unknown 
College, and which was to be endowed 
with £470,000 from the surplus funds 
of the Disestablished and Disendowed 
Church. It was admitted—and it re- 
quired no argument to prove—that this 
St. Patrick’s College was to be a purely 
denominational College, and it would be 
even more than denominational in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Those on 
the Government side of the House had 
been urged to support this measure on 
the ground of their sympathy with reli- 
gious education. For years they had 
resisted the abolition of tests in the 
English Universities; but he failed to 
see how an endeavour to maintain the 
connection between the English Uni- 
versities and the National Church could 
be said for a moment to be the same 
thing as, after you had disestablished 
and disendowed your National Church, 
endowing and establishing another 
Church, so far as University education 
was concerned. He had never heard 
that even the most ardent advocate of 
the retention of tests and of religious 
education in our English Universities 
had for a moment desired that the con- 
trol of the education not only of the 
members of the Church of England, but 
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of all students in our English Universi- 
ties should be handed over to the Bishops 
of the Church of England. Yet this was 
practically the result which would be at- 
tained by this Bill. It was said that no 
system of University education would be 
acceptable to the Catholics of Ireland 
which was not under the control and 
supervision of the authorities of their 
own Church. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick had laid a good 
deal of stress on his proposal to intro- 
duce a lay element into the Senate or 
Governing Body of the University; but 
there was as much left to the imagina- 
tion in his mode of carrying out that 
proposal as there was in the constitution 
of the Council of the Bill of 1873. In 
both cases blanks were left for the names 
of the first Governing Bodies, though 
upon those names the whole scheme 
really depended. But let the lay element 
proposed in this Bill be ever so indepen- 
dent at first, it had been clearly shown 
that in a few years it must come under the 
control of the Committee of Founders— 
in other words, of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops. Strange to say, this point was 
not alluded to by any supporter of the 
Bill before the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don), 
who said the provisions with regard to 
it were not an essential feature of the 
Bill; an argument which recalled the 
history of the debate on the Bill of 1873. 
But would the Bishops agree to that in- 
terpretation, and consent to this being 
considered not to be an essential feature 
of the Bill? In spite of what had been 
said as to the lay element, he could not 
but think that it was really intended, 
though it was—and he did not mean it 
offensively—to some extent disguised, 
that the Committee of Founders should 
entirely control this new College; and 
besides the government of the College, 
should also, either directly or indirectly, 
have the absolute power of dismissing 
any officer, including, he believed, the 
Rector. That was the case with regard 
to the proposed St. Patrick’s College. 
But the hon. and learned Member pro- 
ceeded, out of two denominational Col- 
leges, to constitute an undenominational 
University; though from the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for West- 
meath (Lord Robert Montagu), it would 
seem that, in the opinion of some mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, such 
an idea was as hopeless of success as 
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an attempt to combine oil and water. 
There was, however, an important pro- 
vision under which no statute of the 
University could be passed without the 
approval of the Committee of Founders 
of St. Patrick’s College, which clearly 
showed it was intended that this was not 
to be an undenominational University in 
the ordinary sense of the word; on the 
contrary, the University examinations 
and prizes would be controlled through 
this power of veto by the Committee of 
Founders of St. Patrick’s College; and 
this control would apply in the Gniver- 
sity and in Trinity College, not only to 
members of their own faith, but also by 
way of a regulation or check upon the 
studies of undergraduates, of whom a 
majority might, and probably would, 
for some time belong to another com- 
munion. This was a power which the 
Roman Catholic Bishops had never yet 
claimed, but it was practically conceded 
to them under the provisions of this Bill. 
This was the University which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed to endow 
with £330,000 of the surplus funds of 
the Disestablished Church. He had en- 
deavoured to state fairly the proposals 
of the Bill, which appeared to him to be 
a distinct and complete reversal of the 
policy that Parliament had for years 
past adopted in the matter of University 
education. The hon. Member for Tralee 
(the O’Donoghue) stated that, in his 
opinion, if this measure were rejected it 
would be because of dislike to the Roman 
Catholic religion; but did the hon. 
Member, who knew the history of Uni- 
versity legislation, suppose that what 
was asked in this Bill would be con- 
ceded to any religious body in the 
United Kingdom? Objections might 
have been urged to this proposal before 
1869; but after the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church 
these objections had increr xed ten-fold. 
Was it quite consistent in hon. Members 
who in 1869 had strenuously promoted the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church of Ireland, on the ground of 
religious equality, to ask Parliament in 
1877, on a similar ground, to endow a 
denominational Roman Catholic College 
out of the surplus funds of that very 
Church, and thus to place one denomi- 
nation, in this respect, in a totally dif- 
ferent position from that which the others 
desired? It was possible, of course, 
on this or any other matter that 
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Parliament might reverse a system of 
policy, and those on the Ministerial side 
of the House were not responsible for 
the policy that was adopted in 1869. 
But it would be admitted that such a 
licy so clearly defined and so long ad- 
ered to, could not be reversed except 
for the most cogent reasons; and he 
had heard no such reasons put forward 
in the debate of that night. He remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich, on introducing 
the University Bill in 1873, stated that, 
in his opinion, the condition of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland was—at any 
rate, as regarded Roman Catholics— 
scandalously bad. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick had made a very 
similar statement to-night. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was bound to say 
that, in his humble opinion, that state- 
ment was full of exaggeration. What 
were the facts of the case? The whole 
argument for the Bill in 1873, and the 
whole argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick for this Bill, was 
based upon the view that the education 
given in the Faculty of Arts vas all that 
could be really considered as University 
education. He did not think that could 
for a moment be maintained. If it 
could be maintained, he believed it was 
the fact that graduates in Arts were 
greater in proportion to the population 
of Ireland than they were in England 
or Scotland in proportion to the popula- 
tion of those two Kingdoms. But he 
demurred altogether to such a view ; and 
he might add, with regard to the Queen’s 
University, at any rate, the number of 
graduates in Arts was no test whatever 
of the usefulness of that University. 
At the Queen’s University certain stu- 
dies in Arts were included in the cur- 
riculum for professional degrees ; and, 
therefore, there was no temptation for 
persons intending to follow professional 
pursuits to graduate in Arts. Was it 
not one of the leading doctrines of 
University reformers that studies of the 
kind not hitherto included in the Faculty 
of Arts should be more and more, day 
by day, regarded as the highest part of 
a University education? If that ap- 
plied to England it applied far more to 
@ poor country like Ireland. There you 
found comparatively few whose means 
enabled them to follow Art studies 
alone; for there was a natural tendency 
on the part of those intending to adopt 
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a professional life to graduate in pro- 
fessional Faculties. If you looked upon 
Universities in Ireland solely with re- 
gard to their Faculties of Art, you 
would practically omit all consideration 
of the poorer class of students and re- 
gard them solely—as he thought was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) in 1873—as 
the monopoly of the rich. But if 
all Faculties were taken into account, 
he believed that the number of students 
in the Universities in Ireland were 
more in proportion to the population 
of Ireland than the students in the 
English Universities were to the popu- 
lation of England. But he thought 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick would agree with him that 
population was no real test at all. [Mr. 
Burr: Hear, hear! ] In this matter, 
there was only one class of the people to 
be considered—those who could avail 
themselves of a University education. 
Now, what were the classes whose sons 
would benefit by the Bill? The mer- 
cantile, the professional, and the land- 
owning classes; and everybody knew 
that in them there was an actual 
preponderance of Protestants, so that 
if there were a comparatively small 
number of Catholic graduates, it might 
be because the Catholic parents were 
numerically inferior. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. ©. Lewis) 
had referred to other causes which 
would diminish the number of Roman 
Catholics able to benefit by the Bill; 
but he would also mention that, at 
any rate at present, the Roman Catholic 
Church did not appear to encourage her 
students for Orders to attend any Uni- 
versity at all, but preferred that the 
education of those students should be 
separate. He need not refer to the Pro- 
testants; for they had no grievance, and 
were quite satisfied with the present 
system, finding either in Trinity College 
or the Queen’s Colleges the facilities for 
education which they required. If they 
wanted anything beyond these, rich en- 
dowments, and wide curricula, and mo- 
dern facilities for locomotion, might 
well attract their sons to Oxford or 
Cambridge. Nor were all Roman 
Catholics at a disadvantage, for some 
went to the Queen’s Colleges and to 
the Dublin University, and consequently 
it was not fair to say that they laboured 
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under any disabilities, in the sense, at 
least, in which the word had been for- 
merly used. All the Universities were 
now open to all religions alike ; and if 
the Roman Catholics, from conscientious 
scruples, did not choose to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of them, they were 
certainly not under the same kind of 
disability as in former days, when the 
Universities were altogether closed 
against Roman Catholics. He respected 
their scruples, and would be glad if 
they were not incompatible with the 
advantages of a University education; 
but he questioned very much, if such 
a College as the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick desired were 
established, whether he would find 
any considerable number of the class 
he desired to benefit qualified for 
admission to a Utiversity. He did 
not think that the paucity of Roman 
Catholic students was entirely due to the 
want of an endowment, or the inability 
to confer a degree, but rather to the 
want of a system of intermediate edu- 
cation. In introducing the Bill of 1873, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich had stated that strong re- 
presentations had been made to him of 
the very pressing necessity for improve- 
ment in the system of -intermediate edu- 
cation in Ireland; and the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick had ap- 
preciated that want to some extent, 
and had proposed to devote a small 
sum to intermediate education; but 
he thought it was clear that the two 
subjects could not be dealt with toge- 
ther, and that the hon and learned 
Member, in attempting to found an 
University without constructing a sys- 
tem of intermediate education, was 

ractically attempting to put on a roof 
Delors building the walls. There was 
no evidence to prove that there was any 
considerable number of young persons 
in Ireland who would benefit by the 
Bill; but, on the contrary, he feared it 
was only too true that many of those 
who came to the Queen’s Colleges were 
youths whose previous education would 
not qualify them for admission to an 
University, or even to the senior classes 
of a good school. If that were so, and 
the opinion met with much assent, was 
it not clear that the question of inter- 
mediate education was the more pressing 
of the two? He had already stated that 
this was a question to ‘which he hoped, 
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next Session, to call the earnest attention 
of the House; but until it was dealt 
with, there was no real necessity for the 
passing of any University Bill, and he 
could not approve of the measure which 
had been laid before the House, or re- 
commend Parliament on this occasion to 
depart from the policy in which it had 
persisted for so many years. 

Mr. BUTT, in reply, said, that the com- 
parison of population in Ireland was no 
test on this question. The entire number- 
of Roman Catholics availing themselves 
of the present system of University edu- 
cation in Ireland was only 170, showing 
that they did not approve of the present 
system of University education. He 
denied that the Bishops and Archbishops 
were to have full control of the College, 
the power which they were to have being 
simply that of excluding certain books 
which they might deem immoral. That 
power it was surely not unfair to give 
to those whom the Roman Catholic 
people trusted as the guardians of their 
children. He had authority to state 
that there was no objection on the part 
of Roman Catholics to having a Pro- 
testant examiner in any branch of learn- 
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ing, provided that Roman Catholics had 
to teach. As to the veto on changes in 
the curriculum, he asked whether it was 
unreasonable, where they had a course 
of study coming up to all the require- 
ments of modern science, to say that 
before they changed that course, both 
the Catholic and the Protestant Colleges 
must agree to the alteration? In Ire- 
land the bond of science and intellect 
was too strong to be severed by dif- 
ference of religion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
200 : Majority 145.—(Div. List, No. 253.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock, 
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